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PUBLICITY  FOR  EXPRESS   COMPANIES 


BY  FRANK  HAIGH  DIXON 


SIXTY-SIX  years  ago,  and  but  a  few 
years  after  railways  had  demonstrated 
their  practicability,  William  Harnden  met 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  real  eco- 
nomic need  by  offering  to  carry  valuable 
packages  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and 
for  a  consideration  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  loss.  Harnden's  valise,  carried  by 
steamboat  from  New  York  to  Providence 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Boston,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  service  which  has  advanced 
hand  in  hand  with  the  railway  industry, 
with  which  it  is  necessarily  closely  as- 
sociated. Recognition  of  the  economic 
value  of  the  service  was  immediate.  Com- 
panies were  organized  which  selected 
particular  sections  of  the  country  as  their 
special  fields  of  activity,  until  now  an  ex- 
press service  is  found  wherever  transpor- 
tation facilities  exist,  whether  it  be  rail- 
way, steamboat,  or  stagecoach;  a  service 
which  handles  almost  every  form  of  traf- 
fic that  can  bear  the  charges  imposed. 

Of  this  large  transporting  agency,  whose 
receipts  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  seven- 
ty-five million  dollars  yearly,  and  which, 
for  certain  kinds  of  service,  has  become 
apparently  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
industrial  mechanism,  the  general  public 
knows  almost  nothing.  The  companies 
neither  make  reports  themselves,  nor  are 
reports  required  of  them  by  any  govern- 
mental department. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  bring 
together  such  information  as  can  be 
gathered  from  existing  sources,  and  thus 
make  clear  the  necessity  for  the  provision 
of  means  by  which  these  facts  may  be 
supplemented  and  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  public  supplied. 
VOL.  96  -  NO.  1 


The  express  business  of  the  country 
was  conducted  for  many  years  by  a  large 
number  of  companies  operating  within 
limited  fields;  but  it  was  natural,  if  not 
inevitable,  that  consolidation  should 
eventually  take  place.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  purposes  to  state  that  at  present  there 
are  in  the  country  six  large  express  com- 
panies and  a  few  smaller  ones.  The  four 
largest  are  the  Adams,  American,  United 
States,  and  Wells-Fargo  companies.  The 
first  three  are  joint  stock  companies  or- 
ganized under  a  New  York  law  that  grants 
them  the  right  to  issue  transferable  shares 
representing  a  beneficial  interest  in  the 
company,  and  subjects  the  members  to 
full  personal  liability  as  partners;  while 
the  fourth  is  a  Colorado  corporation.  The 
Adams  Express  Company,  operating  on 
about  35,000  miles  of  railway,has  120,000 
shares,  valued  on  the  market  at  $14,000,- 
000,  upon  which  it  pays,  at  present,  a  reg- 
ular dividend  of  4  per  cent  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  the  same  amount.  In  1898  it 
distributed  to  its  members  a  100  per  cent 
extra  dividend  consisting  of  $12,000,000 
in  4  per  cent  debentures,  to  dispose  of  a 
surplus  which  had  been  accumulating 
for  nearly  fifty  years  to  protect  stock- 
holders against  the  personal  liability  due 
to  the  form  of  their  organization.  The 
capital  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany is  given  a  face  value  of  $18,000,000, 
upon  which  regular  dividends  of  6  per  cent 
are  paid,  with,  usually,  an  extra  dividend 
of  2  per  cent.  It  has  no  bonded  debt.  Its 
business  extends  over  about  45,000  miles 
of  railway.  The  United  States  Express 
Company  has  a  capital  valued  at  $10,000,- 
000,  upon  which  a  4  per  cent  dividend 
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is  paid,  and  has  no  bonded  debt.  It  has 
contracts  covering  30,000  miles  of  railway. 
Wells-Fargo  and  Company,  a  corporation 
with  power  to  do  an  express  and  banking 
business,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $8,000,000, 
paying  a  6  per  cent  regular  dividend  and 
a  2  per  cent  extra  dividend,  and  has  no 
bonded  debt.  It  operates  on  more  than 
48,000  miles  of  railway,  steamship,  and 
stage  lines.  Besides  these  four  companies, 
there  are  the  Southern  Express  Company 
and  the  Pacific  Express  Company,  both 
corporations,  the  one  operating  in  south- 
ern territory,  the  other  largely  west  of  the 
Mississippi;  the  National,  a  joint  stock 
company,  on  the  Vanderbilt  roads;  two 
Canadian  express  companies  whose  busi- 
ness extends  into  the  United  States;  and 
several  companies  organized  by  the  rail- 
ways themselves,  operating  on  single  sys- 
tems or  jointly  over  connecting  lines. 
These  last  named,  such  as  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  Great  Northern,  and  North- 
ern Pacific,  are  similar  to  the  fast  freight 
lines  in  their  relation  to  the  railways 
served,  in  that  the  corporation  performing 
the  express  service  is  merely  nominal, 
and  the  business  is  in  every  sense  rail- 
way business.  To  this  list  should  be 
added  a  large  number  of  local  compa- 
nies which  confine  their  business  to  the 
cities,  or  to  the  territory  immediately  ad- 
joining them. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  ex- 
press companies  have  divided  the  country 
among  them,  delimiting  their  spheres  of 
influence  and  maintaining  a  monopoly 
within  their  chosen  territory,  and  this  as- 
sumed division  of  the  field  is  often  referred 
to  as  an  illustration  of  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  present  tendency 
in  railway  diplomacy.  However,  careful 
examination  of  the  conditions  reveals  the 
fact  that,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
single  express  company  exercises  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  any  particular  sec- 
tion. For  example,  New  England  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  the  home  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  and  New  England  and 
New  York  business  its  chief  reliance.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  while  it  controls  the  busi- 
ness of  southern  New  England,  it  operates 
over  extensive  systems  in  the  South,  such 
as  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the 
Queen  and  Crescent,  is  found  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western,  moves  west  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania to  Chicago,  and  continues  its  in- 
fluence still  farther  by  way  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  and  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco.  In  New  England,  it 
operates  over  only  half  as  much  mileage 
as  the  American  Express  Company.  The 
latter  has  virtual  control  of  northern  New 
England,  spreads  out  over  the  West  and 
Northwest  on  the  lines  of  the  Vanderbilt 
system  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern, and  south  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
The  United  States  Express  Company  has 
contracts  in  the  East  with  a  number  of  the 
coal  roads,  including  the  Reading,  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  Lackawanna,  reaches  Chicago 
over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  serves 
many  small  systems  in  the  middle  West, 
and  reaches  trans-Mississippi  territory 
by  way  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific.  The  Southern  Express  Com- 
pany is  predominant  in  the  section  of  the 
South  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  shares  a 
few  of  the  railways  with  the  Adams;  but 
operates  all  the  rest  exclusively.  The 
Pacific  Express  Company,  while  choosing 
the  Southwest  as  its  special  field  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  operating  at  present  in  this 
section  over  the  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific and  other  smaller  railways,  reaches 
Pittsburg  over  the  Wabash,  and  the  West 
and  extreme  Northwest  over  the  Union 
Pacific,  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  and  Oregon  Short  Line.  Wells- 
Fargo  and  Company  controls  most  of 
the  Pacific  coast  traffic,  but  it  does  not 
by  any  means  confine  its  activities  to  this 
section.  It  comes  east  over  the  Atchi- 
son,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  has  contracts  with  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  and  reaches  the  coast  over 
the  Erie.  The  National  Express  Com- 
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pany  has  contracts  with  some  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  lines,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Wisconsin  Central.  Thus,  instead  of 
operatingin  sections  exclusively  their  own, 
different  express  companies  often  serve 
the  same  territory  and  transport  their 
traffic  on  parallel  railways  reaching  the 
same  termini,  and  in  some  few  cases  even 
work  side  by  side  on  the  same  railway 
system.  Instead  of  a  necessary  mono- 
poly, therefore,  there  is  in  many  sections 
opportunity  for  competition.  Does  com- 
petition appear  with  the  opportunity  for 
it  ?  The  relation  of  the  companies  to 
one  another,  and  the  composition  of  their 
directorates,  may  assist  us  to  answer  the 
question. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Adams 
Express  Company  controls  the  Southern 
Express  Company;  they  operate  side  by 
side  on  several  Southern  railway  systems. 
The  National  Express  Company  is  re- 
garded as  but  an  offshoot  of  the  American , 
and  an  examination  of  the  directorates  of 
the  two  companies  confirms  the  general 
impression.  President  James  C.  Fargo  of 
the  American  is  a  director  of  the  Nation- 
al, while  President  Livingston  and  Vice- 
president  Ledyard  of  the  National  are 
both  directors  of  the  American.  Again,  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  President  Fargo  of 
the  American  and  President  Weir  of  the 
Adams  are  both  directors  of  the  United 
States  Express  Company.  The  appoint- 
ment of  these  gentlemen  started  rumors 
of  the  prospective  consolidation  of  the 
three  companies,  and  Mr.  Weir  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  reply:  "A  consolidation  of 
the  three  companies  is  no  more  possible 
than  a  consolidation  of  all  the  newspapers 
in  New  York.  These  companies  have 
different  territories,  and  serve  different 
railroads.  We  can't  consolidate.  The 
Adams  and  the  American  companies  used 
to  have  directors  in  common.  This  new 
move  is  simply  an  investment  on  our  part 
by  which  we  hope  to  make  a  little  more 
money."  It  is  evident  that  an  invitation 
to  these  gentlemen  to  places  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company  meant  either  that  they  repre- 


sented a  considerable  investment  in  the 
stock,  or  else  that  a  community  of  interest 
plan  was  to  be  worked  out  among  the 
three  companies,  or  possibly  both.  We 
have  no  means  of  settling  the  question 
definitely,  but  we  do  know  that  when  the 
Adams  issued  its  debentures,  among  the 
securities  which  it  pledged  with  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  was  $100,000  of 
American  Express  Company  stock.  A 
merger  of  the  Pacific  and  Wells-Fargo 
companies  has  been  predicted  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Harriman  interests  pos- 
sess large  holdings  in  both  companies. 

All  this  would  argue  against  the  proba- 
bility of  vigorous  competition  between 
the  various  companies,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rest  the  question  on  a  basis  of 
probability.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  companies  agree 
among  themselves  upon  the  rates  to  be 
charged,  and  that  their  agreements  are, 
as  a  rule,  carefully  observed.  Rate  wars 
are  practically  unknown.  Notices  of 
changes  in  rates  agreed  to  in  conference 
between  express  companies  appear  as 
news  items  in  the  financial  journals. 
President  Ingalls  of  the  Big  Four  testified 
before  the  Industrial  Commission :  "  They 
[the  express  companies]  manage  their 
own  business  by  making  agreements.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  them  put  on  the 
same  basis  as  railroads,  so  they  could  not 
agree." 

It  has  been  a  common  belief  that  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  railway  system,  secured 
by  means  of  a  written  contract,  is  granted 
to  the  highest  bidder  among  the  express 
companies;  but  in  view  of  the  facts  al- 
ready presented,  such  competition  must 
be  regarded  as  purely  perfunctory,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  express  companies  to 
make  their  contracts  public,  on  the  ground 
that  such  action  would  benefit  their  com- 
petitors and  correspondingly  injure  them, 
is  obviously  a  mere  subterfuge.  These 
contracts  vary  to  some  extent  in  their  de- 
tails, but  in  general  are  similar.  They  are 
not  as  a  rule  made  public,  and  only  in  a 
few  instances,  where  demanded  by  state 
railway  commissions,  are  they  publicly  on 
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file.  The  general  terms  are  obtainable, 
however,  from  the  testimony  of  officials 
before  various  investigating  commissions. 
The  railway  companies  provide  baggage- 
cars,  heat  and  light  them,  attach  them  to 
passenger  trains,  and  haul  them  over  their 
lines,  together  with  the  messengers  needed 
to  care  for  the  traffic  en  route.  They  carry 
at  their  risk  all  equipment  of  the  express 
companies  needed  at  the  various  points 
on  the  road.  They  grant  free  approach  to 
all  stations,  and  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  load  and  unload  express  matter.  At  the 
way-stations  they  permit  gratuitous  use 
of  a  part  of  the  station  houses  for  the  tem- 
porary storage  of  goods.  They  agree  not 
to  transport  on  their  passenger  trains  in 
competition  with  the  express  companies 
any  matter  except  passengers'  baggage, 
milk,  and  railway  matter  carried  free, 
and  to  grant  to  the  express  companies  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  lines,  including  any 
additions  to  their  operated  mileage,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  agreement.  The  express 
companies  on  their  part  assume  all  risk 
for  damage  to  express  matter  and  all 
liability  for  injury  to  their  own  employees 
while  engaged  in  their  employment.  They 
load,  unload,  and  handle  all  express  mat- 
ter, and  when  the  services  of  railway  em- 
ployees, such  as  train  baggagemen  and 
station  agents,  are  utilized,  they  pay  a  por- 
tion of  their  salaries.  They  transport  all 
valuable  packages  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, such  as  money  and  tickets,  free  of 
charge;  in  fact,  they  accept  any  property 
of  the  railway  companies,  below  a  speci- 
fied weight,  for  free  transportation,  and 
property  exceeding  this  weight  at  a  re- 
duced rate.  At  the  terminals  they  provide 
their  own  storerooms.  They  permit  the 
railway  companies  to  determine  the  trains 
upon  which  express  matter  shall  be  car- 
ried. In  tunes  of  heavy  traffic  this  matter 
is  often  delayed  for  many  hours  and  then 
goes  by  the  slower  trains;  frequently  it  is 
carried  on  night  trains,  and  in  bulk,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  is  it  distributed  over  a 
large  number  of  trains  per  day.  Only  in 
a  few  instances  are  express  cars  operated 
in  solid  trains.  They  agree  to  fix  the 


minimum  rate  at  one  and  one  half  times 
the  freight  rate  of  the  railways,  except 
where  competition  compels  reduction, 
and  then  the  permission  of  the  railway 
companies  must  be  secured.  Finally,  they 
pay  the  railway  companies  from  40  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings, 
with  a  guaranteed  minimum  annual  rent- 
al, and  give  the  railways  access  to  their 
books  and  records.  In  some  instances  the 
contracts  call  for  the  payment  of  a  definite 
sum  based  upon  tonnage  or  space  occu- 
pied; but  the  gross  earnings  plan  is  much 
the  more  common. 

Such  contracts  would  appear  to  grant 
very  favorable  terms  to  the  railways,  and 
might  suggest  that  they  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  position  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  were  it  not  for  the  very  important 
fact  that  they  place  no  limit  on  the  charge 
which  the  express  companies  may  exact 
from  the  public.  Available  facts  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  railways,  instead  of 
regarding  the  express  companies  as  legiti- 
mate objects  of  exploitation,  are  becom- 
ing, through  stock  ownership  and  repre- 
sentation on  the  directorates,  personally 
interested  in  the  management  of  the  ex- 
press business.  A  few  illustrations  from 
the  present  situation  will  make  this  point 
clear.  The  Morgan  influence,  predomi- 
nant in  so  many  railway  systems,  is  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company  by  Charles  Steele,  on  that  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company  by  Fran- 
cis Lynde  Stetson.  Vice-president  Led- 
yard  of  the  National  Express  Company 
is  a  director  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
of  the  Maine  Central;  Charles  M.  Pratt 
is  a  director  of  the  American  Express 
Company  and  of  the  Boston  and  Maine; 
M.  F.  Plant,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Southern  Express  Com- 
pany, is  a  director  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line;  President  Fargo  of  the  American 
is  a  director  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western; President  Weir  of  the  Adams  is 
on  the  board  of  the  Iowa  Central,  and 
of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis;  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Wells-Fargo 
and  Company  is  E.  H.  Harriman  of  the 
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Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific,  and 
President  Underwood  of  the  Erie  is  a 
member.  As  examples  of  stock  ownership 
it  may  be  noted  that  in  1902  the  New 
York  Central  purchased  $3,000,000  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  American  Express 
Company,  while  the  Union  Pacific  owns 
$2,400,000  of  the  $6,000,000  capital  stock 
of  the  Pacific  Express  Company,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  possesses  $1,530,000  of 
Wells-Fargo  stock.  On  May  1, 1900,  the 
American  Express  Company  held  29,000 
shares  of  Boston  and  Maine  stock,  a  tenth 
of  the  total  capital,  and  among  the  stocks 
pledged  as  collateral  for  its  debenture  is- 
sue by  the  Adams  are  a  large  number  of 
railway  shares,  including  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Boston 
and  Albany,  Boston  and  New  York  Air 
Line,  and  Chicago  and  Northwestern. 
Other  illustrations,  such  as  the  joint 
ownership  of  express  companies  and  fast 
freight  lines,  might  be  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  financial  circles,  but  they  are 
omitted  because  definite  proof  of  such 
alliances  is  impossible.  One  may  infer 
much  or  little  from  such  facts;  but  cer- 
tainly they  would  hardly  support  any 
claim  of  serious  rivalry  or  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  agencies. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
conditions  are  fairly  satisfactory  to  the 
railway  companies.  They  prefer  to  divide 
traffic  with  the  express  companies  and  ob- 
tain hah*  the  earnings  from  express  traffic, 
rather  than  attempt  to  handle  it  all  them- 
selves. The  need  of  an  agency  that  would 
transport  packages  of  great  value  was  the 
occasion  for  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
press business,  but  the  whole  character 
of  the  business  is  now  changed.  While  al- 
most anything  is  accepted  for  transpor- 
tation upon  which  the  shipper  will  pay 
the  charges,  yet  the  greatest  development 
has  been  in  traffic  which  demands  speedy 
delivery,  such,  for  instance,  as  live-stock, 
fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  and  oysters. 
The  individual  now  has  the  option  be- 
tween slow  shipment  by  freight  at  reason- 
able cost,  with  an  added  charge  for  cart- 


age at  destination,  and  transportation  on 
passenger  trains  with  store-door  delivery. 
For  the  superior  service  he  pays,  on  the 
average,  four  times  as  much.  There  is 
no  indication  that  the  railways,  except  in 
the  products  of  the  packing  and  fruit  in- 
dustries, in  which  they  have  been  prodded 
by  the  private  car  owners,  have  any  in- 
tention of  developing  this  traffic  and  dis- 
placing the  express  service.  Yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  railways  are 
doing  their  full  duty,  without  having  some 
definite  information  regarding  express 
traffic. 

It  is  pertinent,  therefore,  to  inquire 
what  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
information  upon  which  the  public  might 
base  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
service  performed  by  this  agency  over 
which  no  control  has  ever  been  exercised. 
Immediately  after  its  organization,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  requirement  that  all  common 
carriers  subject  to  the  act  should  file  their 
tariffs  with  the  Commission,  was  com- 
pelled to  decide  whether  its  jurisdiction 
extended  to  the  control  of  express  com- 
panies. The  Commission  deemed  it  wise 
to  include  express  companies  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  accordingly  or- 
dered that  their  tariffs  should  be  filed. 
A  few  of  the  smaller  companies  complied, 
but  most  of  the  companies  refused,  and  an 
opportunity  was  given  them  to  present 
their  objections.  It  was  argued  by  them 
in  defense  of  their  attitude  that  the  history 
of  the  agitation  for  railway  legislation 
showed  that  other  traffic  than  that  of  the 
express  companies  had  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  public;  that  they  were  innocent  of 
the  evil  practices  which  the  act  was  in- 
tended to  punish  and  eradicate,  and  that 
an  unjustifiably  broad  construction  of  the 
statute  would  be  necessary  to  include 
them  within  its  provisions;  that  they  had 
not  practiced  secret  rebates,  nor  had  they 
frequently  made  greater  charge  for  the 
short  than  for  the  long  haul,  nor  had  they 
practiced  unjust  discriminations  between 
persons  and  places.  Finally,  they  argued 
their  practical  inability  to  meet  the  wishes 
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of  the  Commission,  for  so  numerous  were 
the  points  to  which  their  business  ex- 
tended that  a  collection  of  tariffs  such  as 
the  law  required  would  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  Washington  building. 

In  answer  to  the  last  objection,  it  was 
properly  pointed  out  by  the  Commission 
that  the  companies  seemed  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  putting  such  printed  tariffs 
into  the  hands  of  their  agents  as  were  ne- 
cessary for  theconduct  of  the  business,  and 
that  it  was  a  fair  assumption  that  what 
the  agents  could  understand  the  public 
could  comprehend  sufficiently  well  for 
their  purposes.  As  for  the  claim  to  exemp- 
tion on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  guilty 
of  the  evil  practices  legislated  against,  it 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lic was  without  facts  on  which  to  base 
judgment,  and  that  these  assertions  of 
innocence  rested  solely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  companies  themselves.  To  be  sure, 
there  have  been  few  complaints  against 
express  companies  on  the  ground  of  un- 
just discrimination;  but  the  act  was  in- 
tended to  take  cognizance  of  excessive 
rates  as  well,  and  complaints  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  numerous.  The  conten- 
tion that  the  history  of  railway  legislation 
argued  against  the  inclusion  of  the  ex- 
press companies  within  the  statute  had 
more  force,  and  was  evidently  the  deter- 
mining factor  with  the  Commission.  It 
was  held  that  the  express  business,  when 
conducted  by  a  railway  company  itself  as 
a  branch  of  its  business,  was  subject  to 
the  act,  but  when  conducted  by  an  inde- 
pendent organization  which  acquired  its 
rights  by  contract  it  was  exempt,  because 
the  terms  of  the  act  were  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  warrant  the  Commission  in  tak- 
ing jurisdiction.  Justice  to  the  express 
business  demanding  that  any  action  by 
the  Commission1  should  have  general  ap- 
plication, the  Commission  declined  to 
discriminate  against  express  companies 
operated  by  railway  companies.  In  every 
report,  from  that  time  up  to  1900,  the 
Commission,  through  its  statistician,  has 
urged  that  legislation  be  enacted  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  secure  from 


express  companies  reports  similar  to  those 
now  returned  by  the  railways,  but  Con- 
gress has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  re- 
peated requests.  The  result  is  that  no- 
thing more  is  known  of  these  great  trans- 
portation agencies  by  either  national  or 
state  government  than  is  known  of  the 
operations  of  a  corner  grocery  in  rural 
New  England. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  express  company  officers  and 
managers  in  various  legislative  investiga- 
tions that,  without  a  complete  reform  in 
their  statistical  methods,  the  companies 
would  be  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  extent  or  character  of  their 
traffic  or  of  the  reasonableness  of  their 
charges.  Testimony  given  before  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Pay  Commission  in  1898  and 
1899  brought  out  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, no  company  attempted  to  keep  any 
traffic  statistics,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  agents  of  this  company,  on  January 
first  of  this  year,  were  ordered  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice.  As  might  be  expected, 
therefore,  the  testimony  of  officers  before 
investigating  commissions  has  been  in- 
variably vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Tes- 
timony as  to  the  average  weight  of  pack- 
ages carried,  the  typical  kind  of  merchan- 
dise, the  proportion  of  express  traffic  which 
is  mailable,  and  the  average  charge  per 
package,  appear  to  be  merely  individual 
opinions  based  on  observation,  and  are 
frequently  contradictory.  Statistics  of  ex- 
press business  published  in  the  Census 
of  1890,  and  including,  besides  figures  re- 
lating to  mileage,  equipment,  employees, 
and  expenditures,  the  number  of  pack- 
ages carried  and  their  weight,  have  of  ten 
been  used  to  determine  the  character  of 
express  traffic  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  charges;  yet  General  Manager  Ju- 
lier  of  the  American  Express  Company 
testified  before  the  Railway  Mail  Pay 
Commission  that  the  statistics  furnished 
by  him  after  repeated  requests  of  the  cen- 
sus agents  were  merely  estimates  hastily 
prepared.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  other  companies  keeps  any  traffic 
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statistics  whatever,  the  census  figures  may 
be  cast  aside  as  worthless. 

Public  knowledge  of  express  charges  is 
of  the  most  superficial  character.  It  is 
known  that  express  tariffs  are  not  so  com- 
plicated as  railway  tariffs  because  there 
is  but  a  rough  classification  of  traffic;  that 
the  tariffs  are  based  largely  on  the  rate 
per  hundred  pounds,  with  greater  propor- 
tional charges  for  less  weights;  that  the 
element  of  distance  affects  the  rate,  but 
not  proportionately,  as  the  principle  of 
group  rates  prevails;  that  the  element  of 
risk  is  recognized  in  the  practice  of  charg- 
ing a  higher  rate  for  traffic  of  more  than 
ordinary  value ;  that  peculiar  forms  of  traf- 
fic are  given  arbitrary  rates;  that,  when 
competition  prevails  between  mail  and  ex- 
press service,  rates  are  given  that  will  en- 
sure the  business,  especially  if  the  shipper 
is  a  large  one;  that  this  competition  is 
more  apt  to  prevail  in  the  East,  where 
the  traffic  is  denser  and  the  shipments 
are  made  on  the  average  for  shorter  dis- 
tances. These  few  facts  give  us  no  basis 
for  judging  of  the  method  of  computa- 
tion of  rates  or  of  reasonableness  of  ex- 
press charges,  either  in  themselves  or  in 
comparison  with  other  forms  of  service. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  the  business,  or  of  the 
expense  of  conducting  it.  Only  in  a  few 
individual  instances,  under  pressure  from 
investigating  bodies,  have  the  contracts 
with  the  railways  been  made  public.  We 
know  that  under  their  contracts  the  ex- 
press companies  paid  the  railway  com- 
panies for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1903, 
over  $38,000,000,  which  represented  from 
40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  their  gross 
earnings,  but  this  is  the  sum  total  of  our 
information. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  express 
companies,  this  failure  to  keep  adequate 
statistics  is  entirely  justifiable.  Most  of 
their  contracts  with  the  railways  are  on 
the  basis  of  gross  earnings,  a  few  on  the 
basis  of  the  space  occupied,  and  almost 
none  on  that  of  the  traffic  handled.  Rail- 
way compensation  is  figured  by  the  ex- 
press company's  auditor  from  the  original 


way  -  bills,  and  no  necessity  for  tonnage 
statistics  exists. 

But  from  the  public  standpoint,  the 
case  is  far  otherwise.  That  the  express 
companies  are  common  carriers  is  no 
longer  an  open  question.  Their  relation 
to  the  public  has  been  many  times  judi- 
cially established.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized their  character  by  including  them 
in  legislation  affecting  common  carriers, 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  in  such 
acts,  for  example,  as  that  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  obscene  literature,  and 
that  for  expediting  the  delivery  of  im- 
ported parcels.  Upon  this  common  car- 
rier the  public  relies  for  the  performance 
of  a  particular  service.  The  shippers  have 
no  dealings  with  railway  companies;  in 
case  of  loss  or  damage  to  property  in 
transit,  they  look  for  relief  to  the  express 
company;  and  this  agency  enjoys  an  im- 
munity from  interference  all  the  more  ex- 
traordinary when  contrasted  with  the  pol 
icy  of  government  toward  the  railways 
upon  which  express  companies  operate. 
In  return  for  their  franchises,  the  rail- 
ways are  subjected  to  control  both  as  to 
the  reasonableness  and  the .  equality  of 
their  rates;  they  are  required  to  make 
reports  which  throw  the  business  open  in 
large  part  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 
The  express  companies,  likewise  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
secure  by  contract  with  railway  companies 
all  the  privileges  which  railways  enjoy, 
but  because  of  a  slight  variation  in  the 
character  of  their  business  are  exempt 
from  that  control  to  which  railways  sub- 
mit in  return  for  advantages  secured. 

From  the  competition  between  express 
companies  to  secure  these  railway  privi- 
leges, even  if  it  is  genuine,  the  public  de- 
rives no  benefit.  It  simply  results  in  an 
increased  revenue  to  the  railway.  Compe- 
tition between  express  companies  on  the 
same  railway  system  does  not  exist,  and 
is  probably  impossible  if  the  railway  elects 
to  prevent  it.  While  the  laws  of  a  few 
states,  upheld  by  their  courts,  have  re- 
quired that  railways  shall  extend  equal  fa- 
cilities and  accommodations  to  all  persons 
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and  companies  doing  an  express  business, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1885, 
in  the  Express  Cases,  held  that  railways 
are  not  common  carriers  of  common  car- 
riers, and  are  not  obliged  either  by  com- 
mon law  or  usage  to  do  more  than  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  reasonable  express 
accommodations.  This  decision  has  been 
recognized  as  establishing  the  principle  of 
exclusive  privilege. 

Competition  between  express  com- 
panies operating  on  different  railways 
serving  the  same  termini  is  never  heard  of. 
There  has  been  occasional  friction  in  the 
interchange  of  through  traffic,  but  it  has 
been  only  temporary,  the  public  usually 
paying  the  charges  of  two  express  com- 
panies instead  of  one.  As  already  noted, 
rates  are  scrupulously  observed,  and  the 
semblance  of  competition  leads  to  the 
maintenance  by  each  company,  at  many 
points,  of  facilities  far  beyond  the  need  of 
the  community  served,  entailing  an  un- 
necessary burden  upon  the  public. 

Three  considerations,  then,  would  seem 
to  argue  in  favor  of  greater  publicity  for 
the  express  business.  In  the  first  place, 
this  great  transporting  agency  is  being 
permitted  to  derive  all  the  advantages  of  a 
common  carrier,  and  to  assume  none  of  its 
obligations.  Justice  to  other  agencies  of 
transportation  which  have  been  brought 
under  control,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  publicity  in  the  affairs  of  public  ser- 
vice companies,  demand  that  action 
should  be  taken. 

In  the  second  place,  as  has  oeen  urged 
by  the  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  thoroughly  effective  the  working  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  if  this 
important  agency  is  exempt  from  inves- 
tigation. It  has  frequently  been  charged 
that  railways  have  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  withdraw  facilities  for  fast 
freight  in  order  to  divert  business  to  the 


express  companies,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive nearly  half  of  the  gross  return.  What 
unreasonable  or  discriminating  practices 
may  exist  as  the  result  of  this  contract- 
ual relation  cannot  be  known,  without 
fuller  knowledge  of  express  company  mat- 
ters. 

Finally,  there  is  an  increasing  agitation 
in  this  country  for  the  introduction  of  a 
parcels  post.  It  is  probable  that  the  United 
States  government  could  not  constitution- 
ally make  this  extension  of  its  mail  ser- 
vice a  monopoly,  but  that  it  could  create 
an  effective  and  salutary  competition  with 
the  express  companies  is  undoubted.  It 
is  a  very  great  question  whether  the  ex- 
press business  has  not  become  in  these 
last  years  an  unnecessary  agency,  and  a 
public  burden,  —  whether  a  reasonable 
extension  of  the  fast  freight  service  of  the 
railways,  on  the  one  hand,  already  to  some 
extent  developed,  in  the  milk,  fruit,  and 
meat  traffic,  and  the  inclusion  in  the  mail 
service  of  a  parcels  post,  would  not  make 
it  possible,  with  a  slight  increase  of  their 
present  facilities,  to  do  away  with  the  ex- 
press service  altogether.  The  only  func- 
tion of  real  social  utility  performed  by 
this  agency,  not  already  covered  by  the 
other  two,  is  its  delivery  service  by  wagons, 
and  English  experience  has  shown  that 
this  may  be  made  an  efficient  part  of  the 
railway  service.  But  such  a  large  problem 
as  this  is  not  to  be  settled  out  of  hand. 
More  must  be  known  of  the  detailed  work- 
ing of  the  express  business  before  judg- 
ment on  this  question  would  be  warranted. 

From  whatever  standpoint,  therefore, 
the  question  be  approached,  the  first  step 
seems  to  be  clear.  To  require  of  express 
companies  reports  similar  to  those  re- 
quired of  railways  would  seem  to  be  the 
immediate  duty  of  Congress.  The  ex- 
press business  is,  from  every  point  of  view, 
an  industry  which  should  be  subjected  to 
the  principle  of  publicity. 


THE  MOB   SPIRIT  IN  LITERATURE 


BY  HENRY  DWIGHT  SEDGWICK 


A  MOB  —  I  use  the  word  without  dis- 
paragement —  is  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  social  organism.  It  is  not  a  mere 
aggregate  of  individuals,  but  a  new  and 
distinct  body,  which  is  subject  to  emo- 
tions, and  demeans  itself  as  a  collective 
body,  with  traits  and  attributes  of  its 
own.  A  mob  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
higher  social  form,  as  where  a  political 
mob  becomes  a  convention,  or  it  may  be 
the  disintegration  of  a  higher  form,  as  a 
crew  in  mutiny;  but,  ordinarily,  it  is 
brought  into  existence  by  the  coalescence 
of  a  crowd  of  individuals,  lives  fast  and 
furiously,  and  then  resolves  itself  into  its 
constituent  elements.  Mobs  are  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  as  the  street  mob,  the  political 
mob,  the  lynching  mob,  the  religious 
mob,  the  panic-struck  mob,  the  reading 
mob,  etc.  These  species  differ  among 
themselves  primarily  by  the  character  of 
the  object  which  arouses  the  mob  spirit. 
Minor  differences  split  species  into  vari- 
eties, as  a  street  mob  may  be  subdivided 
into  an  anti-conscription  mob,  an  aboli- 
tionist mob,  a  no-popery  mob,  or  a  read- 
ing mob  into  an  upper  middle-class  and 
a  lower  middle-class  mob.  The  street  mob 
is  the  normal  type;  it  displays  in  simplest 
form  the  eager  emotion,  the  imperfect 
comprehension,  the  irrational  action,  that 
mark  the  mob.  The  principal  mobbish 
traits  may  be  enumerated  thus:  — 

(1)  Numbers  are  essential. 

No  two  or  three  people,  whatever  their 
passions,  desires,  or  acts,  can  constitute  a 
mob.  There  must  be  a  great  congrega- 
tion ,  so  that  many  individuals  may  act  and 
react  upon  one  another.  The  greater  the 
sum  of  these  interactions,  the  more  co- 
herent, the  more  sensitive,  the  more  com- 
pact, the  more  mobile,  the  body  be- 
comes. Where  the  number  of  persons  is 


very  great  the  new  organism  wholly  domi- 
nates the  individual  members;  where  the 
number  is  small,  the  mob  is  of  low  vi- 
tality, torpid,  flaccid,  and  exercises  only 
a  shadowy  control  over  its  members,  who 
retain  practically  all  their  independence 
as  individuals.  The  importance  of  num- 
bers is  best  seen  in  a  street  mob,  which 
becomes  more  tumultuous,  more  passion- 
ate, more  a  creature  of  instinct  and  less  a 
creature  of  reason,  the  larger  it  is.  So, 
too,  the  reading  mob,  the  bigger  it  grows, 
becomes  more  emotional,  more  excited, 
it  reads  and  talks  with  greater  avidity, 
is  increasingly  vehement  in  its  likes, 
dislikes,  and  opinions,  forces  the  book  on 
its  neighbors  with  greater  rigor,  buys, 
borrows,  gives,  and  lends  more  and  more 
with  the  swift  and  sure  emotions  of  in- 
stinct. The  reading  mob  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  species.  The  numbers  who  read 
the  lower  bourgeois  novel  are  fabulous. 
Those  who  read  the  higher  bourgeois 
novel  are  very  numerous.  In  the  meridian 
of  its  glory  the  mob  novel  soars  up  to 
several  hundred  thousands.  The  Crisis, 
before  it  had  run  its  course,  had  sold 
405,000  copies,  the  Eternal  City  325,000, 
The  Leopard's  Spots,  with  its  career  be- 
fore it,  94,000,  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower  over  quarter  of  a  million;  others 
have  sold  similar  numbers. 

(2)   The  composition  of  a  mob  is  largely 
immaterial. 

Men  and  women,  individually  gov- 
erned by  their  own  psychical  laws,  meet, 
coalesce,  and  form  a  new  social  body. 
The  component  individuals  may  be  of  all 
classes  and  conditions,  of  all  occupations 
and  businesses,  of  diverse  education  and 
training,  of  opposite  sex;  they  may  be 
mild-mannered  or  harsh,  equable  or  ca- 
pricious, sour  or  jovial;  once  united  as  a 
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mob,  they  strip  themselves  of  those  traits, 
and  acquire  instincts  and  inhibitions,  sen- 
sibility to  stimuli  and  tendencies  to  re- 
actions, to  which  as  individuals  they  were 
total  strangers.  For  example :  a  mob  com- 
posed of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  and  other  abolitionists,  meets  to 
liberate  a  negro  slave.  It  hearkens  to  a 
fiery  harangue,  surges  down  the  street, 
pounds  on  a  prison  door,  defies  the  police- 
man, and  displays  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  the  mob  spirit.  Colonel  Higgin- 
son  all  alone  would  not  have  behaved  so. 
This  difference  between  the  mob  and  an 
individual  member  accounts  for  the  re- 
jection of  a  genuine  mob  novel  by  a  pub- 
lisher's reader,  as  so  often  happens. 

The  reading  mob  is  of  indiscriminate 
composition,  except  that  it  acquires  a  cer- 
tain appearance  of  homogeneity  from  its 
division  into  three  varieties:  the  proleta- 
riat reading  mob  which  reads  dime  nov- 
els, the  lower  bourgeois  reading  mob 
which  reads  the  novels  of  Albert  Ross, 
E.  P.  Roe,  and  the  h'ke,  and  the  upper 
bourgeois  reading  mob  which  reads  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Charles  Major,  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood, 
Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  and  others.  These 
three  varieties  differ  in  sundry  ways. 
Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  upper 
bourgeois  novel-reading  mob,  which  buys 
its  books  over  the  book-counter  of  de- 
partment stores,  on  the  train,  at  the  news- 
stand, from  the  book  agent  at  the  front 
door,  or  borrows  them  from  circulating 
libraries. 

(3)  The  locus  congregandi. 

Numbers  by  themselves  are  nothing. 
Persons  might  stand  side  by  side  for  a 
hundred  years,  like  ghosts  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat,  and  no  change  take 
place;  the  individuals  must  affect  one 
another,  they  must  enter  into  mutual  re- 
lations; they  must  meet  and  coalesce.  A 
street  mob  may  meet  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  on  the  Boston  Common,  or  in 
Trafalgar  Square;  but  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  meeting  is  not  physical,  but  psy- 


chical. In  the  case  of  a  street  mob,  phy- 
sical juxtaposition  aids  psychical  unity, 
but  it  is  only  valuable  as  an  aid.  In- 
stead of  the  immediate  give  and  take  of 
physical  effluences  and  emanations,  of 
pushes,  shoves,  shrieks,  words,  and  ani- 
mal magnetism,  there  may  be  communica- 
tion at  a  distance,  by  any  means  capable 
of  conveying  emotions  while  they  are 
still  warm.  Books  are  as  serviceable  as 
any  other  vehicles  of  emotion. 

(4)  The  begetting  cause  of  the  mob  spirit. 

The  fourth  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  the  mob,  the  character 
of  their  mutual  influences,  of  the  conta- 
gion that  leaps  from  one  to  the  other.  It 
is  this  contagion  which  gives  birth  to  the 
mob  spirit,  and  converts  an  unconnected, 
unrelated  congregation  of  persons  into  a 
mob.  "Hast  thou  considered,"  says 
Carlyle,  "how  each  man's  heart  is  so 
tremulously  responsive  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men?"  In  the  case  of  a  street  mob,  el- 
bows in  ribs,  heels  on  toes,  high  shoulders 
bumping  low  chins,  crackling  with  in- 
flammatory ideas, harangued  by  an  orator, 
it  is  easy  to  understand,  practically,  if  not 
scientifically,  the  nature  of  this  mutual 
influence.  This  chemical  union,  this 
crystallization,  of  the  mob,  depends  on 
two  things,  a  proper  condition  of  recep- 
tivity and  a  power  of  suggestion,  mutually 
acting  on  each  other.  In  ordinary  hypno- 
sis it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  trance-state  in  the  patient  and 
some  special  power  of  suggestion  in  the 
physician.  As  this  trance-state  is  often 
indistinguishable  from  ordinary  waking, 
and  suggestion  from  a  wish  or  a  command, 
and  as  we  all,  probably,  are  somewhat 
susceptible,  and  all  have  the  power  of 
suggestion,  it  is  likely  that  the  influences 
passing  to  and  fro  among  mob  members 
are  of  an  analogous  psychical  order.  The 
miraculous  cures  at  Lourdes,  Loreto,  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre,  are  also  analogous; 
the  patient  is  thoroughly  receptive;  he  is 
especially  conscious  of  the  sense  of  num- 
bers, that  he  is  not  an  isolated  cripple 
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come  to  be  cured,  but  a  constituent  part 
of  a  miraculous  circuit  of  true  believers 
sensitive  to  the  thrills  of  life  from  some 
great  and  mysterious  source.  He  is  phy- 
sically alone,  but  psychically  one  of  many, 
and  reacts  to  the  sense  of  numbers. 

In  other  mobs  contagion  is  effected  by 
analogous  means,  but  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner.  Take  the  "mob  of  gentle- 
men who  write  with  ease;  "for  instance,  a 
mob  of  sonneteers  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land. Multitudes  of  sonnets  are  written; 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  from  hall 
to  hall,  from  salon  to  salon;  they  are  read, 
recited,  repeated  again  and  again;  every- 
body talks  of  everybody  else's  sonnet. 
Idlers  abandon  their  idleness,  busy  men 
forsake  their  business;  all  pick  up  cur- 
rent ideas,  conceits,  and  rhymes,  roll  them 
up  into  a  fourteen  -  line  posy,  and  send 
them  to  spread  their  pollen  broadcast. 
Such  a  process  formed  Italian  sonneteers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries into  the  berhyming  mob  known  as 
the  "Arcadia."  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
met,  pelted  one  another  with  distichs,  can- 
zoni, quatrains,  odes,  and  ballate,  shouting 
"bravo,"  "brava,"  "magnifico,"  "bellis- 
simo."  Apropos  of  this  I  quote  from  Gol- 
doni's  memoirs  the  account  of  his  experi- 
ence at  Pisa.  "I  was  walking  one  day 
near  the  castle,  when  I  saw  a  doorway 
with  carriages  stopped  before  it;  Hooked 
in  and  saw  a  great  court  with  a  garden  at 
the  end  and  a  quantity  of  people  crowding 
together  under  a  sort  of  pergola.  I  went 
a  little  closer  and  asked  a  servant  in  livery 
what  reason  had  brought  so  many  persons 
together.  He,  most  polite  and  well  in- 
formed, did  not  fail  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
'  That  assembly  that  you  see, '  he  said,  '  is 
a  Colony  of  the  Arcadians  of  Rome,  it  is 
called  the  Alphean  Colony,  that  is,  the 
Colony  of  Alpheus,  a  very  noted  river  of 
Greece,  which  flowed  by  the  ancient  Pisa 
in  Aulis.'"  Goldoni  was  passed  on  to 
a  servant  of  the  Academy,  and  given  a 
seat,  "  where  I  listened  to  good  and  bad, 
and  applauded  the  one  and  the  other 
equally.  Everybody  looked  at  me,  and 
seemed  curious  to  know  who  I  was,  and  I 


had  a  wish  to  satisfy  them.  The  man  who 
had  brought  me  in  was  not  far  from  my 
chair,  I  called  him  and  begged  him  to  go 
and  ask  the  President  of  the  assembly, 
whether  a  stranger  might  express  in  verse 
the  satisfaction  that  he  felt.  The  Presi- 
dent put  my  question  to  the  assembly, 
and  it  acceded.  I  had  in  my  head  a  son- 
net which  I  had  composed  when  a  lad  for 
a  similar  occasion,  so  I  changed  a  few 
words  that  they  might  better  apply  to  this 
situation,  and  recited  my  fourteen  lines 
with  tone  and  inflections  to  set  off  the 
rhymes  and  the  sentiments.  The  sonnet 
appeared  to  have  been  composed  on  the 
spot,  and  was  warmly  applauded.  Every- 
body got  up  and  thronged  about  me." 
Of  course,  numbers  and  mob  contagion 
were  necessary  to  produce  this  social 
phenomenon.  Nobody,  alone,  would  as- 
sume a  pastoral  name  and  declaim  his 
own  sonnet.  This  Arcadia  is  an  interesting 
variety  of  mob,  a  kind  of  hybrid,  com- 
bining the  literary  locus  congregandi  of 
the  reading  mob,  and  the  physical  locus 
congregandi  of  the  street  mob. 

The  reading  mob  exhibits  the  phenom- 
ena of  contagion,  this  union  of  receptivity 
and  suggestion,  in  its  own  special  form. 
It  displays  expectation,  fixed  attention, 
and  eagerness,  —  "I  must  get  the  book 
right  away,"  "You  must  read  it  at  once," 
—  haste  to  get  at  the  plot,  to  assimilate 
experience,  to  devour  the  story,  the  irrita- 
tion of  suspense.  It  displays  a  craving  for 
emotional  stimulus,  and  also  that  peculiar 
mobbish  behavior  which  we  detect  in  the 
difference  between  the  perusal  of  a  classic, 
Balzac  or  Thackeray,  and  that  of  a  cur- 
rent novel.  It  shows  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  sense  of  numbers,  the  feeling  that 
the  individual  is  of  no  consequence  except 
as  one  of  a  crowd,  represented  by  such 
phrases  as  "everybody  is  talking  of  it," 
"  everybody  is  reading  it."  The  element 
which,  acting  upon  analogy,  I  call  sug- 
gestion, comes  in  various  ways.  The  most 
conspicuous  factors  are  advertisements, 
publishers,  wholesale  booksellers,  retail 
dealers,  book  agents,  news-stands,  parlor- 
car  peddlers,  and  circulating  libraries; 
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but  far  more  effective  than  these  are  the 
murmurous  buzz  and  hum  of  question 
and  answer,  "Have  you  read  it  ?  ...  No  ? 
you  must,"  repeated  in  boudoir,  drawing 
room,  club,  in  the  train,  at  the  lunch- 
table,  over  teacups,  over  the  cigarette, 
under  the  umbrella.  Expectation  quick- 
ens, attention  becomes  rigid,  and  the  mob 
novel,  like  a  magnet,  draws  all  to  it. 

The  spread  of  contagion  is  extraordi- 
nary. I  note  some  statistics.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  The  Crisis  was  the  most  read 
novel  (of  the  upper  bourgeois  type)  in 
Portland,  Boston,  New  Haven,  Provi- 
dence, New  York,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Memphis,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  Dallas,  Albany,  Rochester,  To- 
ledo, Toronto,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St. 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Den- 
ver, Los  Angeles,  and  Portland  (Oregon). 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  the  whole  reading  mob 
was  deep  in  The  Crisis.  The  next  month 
defervescence  began,  and  the  mob's  at- 
tention shifted  to  The  Right  of  Way,  which 
took  first  place  in  popularity,  and  kept  the 
lead  in  November  and  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February.  During  the  period 
while  The  Crisis  was  the  popular  leader, 
The  Helmet  of  Navarre  trod  on  its  heels 
inmobbish  favor.  In  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Cleveland,  The  Helmet  of  Navarre 
was  second  in  the  race,  in  New  Haven, 
Portland  (Maine),  and  Dallas,  it  was 
third,  in  Portland  (Oregon)  and  Denver  it 
was  fourth,  and  in  Louisville  it  ran  ahead. 

These  waves  of  contagion  sweep  over 
the  reading  mob,  just  as  contagious  emo- 
tions ruffle  up  a  street  mob.  But  the 
initial  cause  is  obscure.  What  does  first 
stir  the  reading  mob  toward  a  particular 
novel  ?  Advertising  is  a  factor,  but  the 
outward  cause,  the  suggestion,  is  far  less 
important  than  the  condition  of  recep- 
tivity. The  same  is  true  of  the  street  mob. 
The  exciting  cause  seems  inadequate  to 
the  convulsive  burst  into  action,  which  is 
rather  due  to  the  highly  explosive  condi- 
tion of  the  mob.  I  take  as  an  illustration 
the  French  mob  of  July  14, 1789.  Miche- 
let  says  (Revolution  Franqaise,  vol.  i,  p. 


106),  "The  attack  on  the  Bastille  was  not 
a  matter  of  reason.  It  was  an  act  of  faith. 
Nobody  made  a  suggestion.  But  all  had 
a  belief  and  all  acted.  Along  the  streets, 
quays,  bridges,  boulevards,  crowds  shout- 
ed to  crowds,  'To  the  Bastille,  to  the  Bas- 
tille.'  Nobody,  I  repeat,  gave  the  initial 
push."  In  the  analogous  situation  of  the 
reading  mob,  when  "Read  The  Crisis" 
is  shouted  from  Portland  east  to  Port- 
land west,  the  wave  of  emotional  excite- 
ment rises  internally,  sweeps  over  the  con- 
tinent and  gradually  subsides.  The  novel 
itself  hardly  seems  to  shed  any  light  on  the 
question.  In  relation  to  the  Bastille  mob 
Michelet  says  (vol.  i,  p.  109),  "Et  qu'est- 
ce  que  la  Bastille  faisait  a  ce  peuple?" 
"  What  had  those  people  got  to  do  with 
the  Bastille  ?"  For  in  the  Bastille  aristo- 
crats, not  the  people,  were  locked  up.  Yet 
the  Bastille  was  chosen  as  appropriate  to 
satisfy  the  mob  appetite;  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Louvre,  the  Palais  des  Tuileries,  were 
left.  It  must  be  taken  on  faith  that  there 
is  some  element  in  a  mob  novel  that 
arouses  the  mob  appetite  for  perusal. 

(5)  Rudimentary  intellectual  life. 

In  a  mob  there  is  no  proper  division  of 
function,  no  coordination  of  parts,  no 
members  doing  diverse  tasks  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  no  reasoning  or  critical  faculty. 
A  street  mob ,  so  far  as  reason  is  concerned , 
has  the  mental  apparatus  of  a  jellyfish, 
but  it  has  a  high  emotional  development, 
great  capacity  for  hasty  action,  and  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  certain  simple  ideas. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots,  for  example,  the  mob  conception 
of  law  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  rum- 
maged for  parchment  so  that  the  "skin 
of  an  innocent  lamb  might  no  longer  be 
converted  into  an  indictment."  The  idea 
is  simple,  the  emotion  strong,  the  action 
vigorous.  A  panic-stricken  mob  has  but 
the  two  ideas,  fire  and  escape,  but  it  be- 
haves very  violently.  If  one  looks  at  the 
Arcadian  mob,  one  will  find  the  mob  son- 
net compact  of  exceedingly  simple  con- 
ceits, the  red  cheeks,  the  Aphrodite  smile, 
the  alabaster  bosom,  and  so  forth. 
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The  intellectual  development  of  the 
reading  mob  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
heroes  and  heroines  that  interest  it.  Of 
these  I  shall  quote  several  examples.  All 
are  taken  from  mob  novels  of  the  upper 
bourgeois  type. 

Heroine:  "Her  skin  was  like  velvet;  a 
rich,  clear,  rosy  snow,  with  the  hot  young 
blood  glowing  through  it  like  the  faint  red 
tinge  we  sometimes  see  on  the  inner  side 
of  a  white  rose  leaf.  Her  hair  was  a  very 
light  brown,  almost  golden,  and  fluffy, 
soft,  and  fine  as  a  skefti  of  Arras  silk.  She 
was  of  medium  height,  with  a  figure 
Vemls  might  have  envied.  Her  feet  and 
hands  were  small,  and  apparently  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  mankind 
distracted.  .  .  .  Her  greatest  beauty 
was  her  glowing  dark  brown  eyes, 
which  shone  with  an  ever  changing  lustre 
from  beneath  the  shade  of  the  longest, 
blackest  upcurving  lashes  ever  seen." 
(When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.) 

Hero:  "His  were  the  generous  fea- 
tures of  a  marked  man  —  if  he  chose  to 
become  marked."  He  had  "a  natural 
and  merciless  logic  —  a  faculty  for  get- 
ting at  the  bottom  of  things.  His  brain 
did  not  seem  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by 
local  magnetic  influences,  —  by  beauty, 
for  instance.  Here  was  a  grand  subject 
to  try  the  mettle  of  any  woman."  His 
"  features  were  sharply  marked.  The  will 
to  conquer  was  there.  Yet  justice  was  in 
the  mouth,  and  greatness  of  heart.  Con- 
science was  graven  on  the  broad  forehead. 
The  eyes  were  the  blue  gray  of  the  flint, 
kindly  yet  imperishable."  He  was  "  trust- 
ed of  men,  honored  of  women,  feared  by 
the  false."  Sometimes,  once  at  least, "an 
ocean- wide  tempest  arose  in  his  breast." 
(The  Crisis.) 

A  Rival  has  "delicately  chiseled  fea- 
tures, with  their  pallor,  and  satiety  en- 
graved there  at  one  and  twenty,  .  .  . 
lazy  scorn  in  the  eyes,  and  the  look  which 
sleeplessness  gives  to  the  lids,  .  .  .  the 
willful  indulgence  —  not  of  one  life,  but 
of  generations  —  about  the  mouth  .  .  . 
a  face  to  dare  anything  and  to  do  any- 
thing." "  He  had  the  carriage  of  a  soldier, 


the  animation  and  endurance  of  the  thor- 
oughbred when  roused."  (The  Crisis.) 

Another  heroine :  "  The  second  was  a 
tall,  beautiful  girl,  with  an  exquisite  ivory- 
like  complexion,  and  a  wonderful  crown 
of  fluffy  red  hair  which  encircled  her  head 
like  a  halo  of  sunlit  glory.  I  could  com- 
pare its  wondrous  lustre  to  no  color  save 
that  of  molten  gold  deeply  alloyed  with 
copper.  It  was  red,  but  it  also  was  golden, 
as  if  the  enamoured  sun  had  gilded  every 
hair  with  its  radiance  .  .  .  [it]  fringed 
her  low,  broad  forehead,  and  upon  the 
heavy  black  eyebrows,  the  penciled  points 
of  whose  curves  almost  touched  across  the 
nose  .  .  .  the  rosy  -  tinted  ivory  of  her 
skin  .  .  .  the  long  eyes  which  changed 
chameleon  -  like  with  the  shifting  light, 
and  varied  with  her  moods  from  fathom- 
less green  to  violet,  and  from  violet  to 
soft  voluptuous  brown,"  etc.  (Dorothy 
Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.) 

Here  is  another:  "Upon  her  alabas- 
ter skin,  the  black  eyebrows,  the  long 
lashes,  the  faint  blue  veins  and  the  curv- 
ing red  lips  stood  in  exquisite  relief,  .  .  . 
her  round  snowy  forearm  and  wrist  .  .  . 
the  perfect  curves  of  her  form."  (Ibid.) 

Another:  "A  slender  girl  ...  of  that 
age  when  nature  paints  with  her  richest 
brush.  Her  hair  was  a  wave  of  russet 
lights,  with  shadows  of  warmer  brown. 
Her  face,  rose  -  stained,  was  the  texture 
of  a  rose.  Her  mouth,  below  serious  eyes 
of  blended  blue,  gave  a  touch  of  will- 
fulness. If  there  was  intentness  on  the 
brow,  so  was  there  languor  in  the  lips,  red, 
half-ripe,  the  upper  short  and  curved  to 
smile.  She  was  all  raptures  —  all  sap- 
phire and  rose  -  gold,  against  the  dark 
cushion."  (Hearts  Courageous.) 

(6)  Absence    of    reasoning    and    critical 
faculties. 

Another  marked  mobbish  trait  or  per- 
haps another  aspect  of  the  last  trait,  — 
low  intellectual  life,  —  is  the  absence  of 
duly  constituted  authority.  Leaders  must 
be  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. At  the  head  of  the  two  columns 
that  attacked  the  Bastille  were  Hullin,  a 
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watchmaker  from  Geneva,  and  Elie,  a 
soldier  of  fortune;  they  had  no  previous 
authority;  their  credentials  were  the 
spasmodic  needs  of  the  moment.  So,  too, 
our  reading  mob  has  no  leaders,  no  guides. 
In  the  mob  itself  there  is  no  critical  fac- 
ulty. Reflex  action  answers  to  peripheral 
stimulus;  there  is  no  pondering,  no  con- 
sideration, no  choice  of  acts.  If  there  were 
critics,  men  of  natural  gifts  and  educated 
taste,  experienced  in  the  humanities, 
there  would  be  no  mob ;  for  the  condition 
of  headlessness,  of  unguidedness,  is  es- 
sential to  a  mob.  But  there  are  no  Ameri- 
can critics,  except  Mr.  Henry  James, 
who  confines  himself  to  a  consideration 
of  foreigners.  If  he  would  turn  his  mind 
to  American  criticism  — 

Ac,  veluti  niagno  in  populo  qunm  saepe  coorta 

est 
Seditio,  saevitque  aniniis  ignobile  vulgus  — • 

authoritative  with  literary  piety  and  de- 
sert, he  might  become  a  disciplinary  and 
coordinating  force.  Other  writers  wander 
about  the  ante-chamber  of  criticism,  —  la 
satte  des  pas  perdus, —  and  speak  sympa- 
thetically to  the  mob.  They  obey  the  gre- 
garious impulse.  It  is  so  with  all  mob 
leaders.  To  the  Bastille  mob,  Hullin  and 
Elie  cry,"  En  avant,  nobles  esprits!"to 
the  religious  mob  the  Heir  Pfarrer  shouts, 
"Gott  mit  uns;"  to  the  Roman  citizens 
Mark  Antony  says,  "  Good  friends,  sweet 
friends. "  The  mob  leader  is  infected  with 
the  mob  spirit,  and  seeks  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  not  to  correct  and  overcome  it.  Our 
mob  critics,  naturally  somewhat  afraid 
of  the  mob,  use  a  series  of  adjectives  (as 
a  drover's  boy  shouts  "gee"  and  "haw" 
post  eventum,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
follows,  and  does  not  guide,  his  steers), 
—  "suggestive,"  "unique,"  "exclusive," 
"convincing,"  "vital,"  "well  -  visua- 
lized;" or  brief  phrases,  —  "a  book  of 
distinction,"  "chastity  of  diction,"  "the 
touch  of  sureness,"  etc.,  and  then  en- 
courage the  mob  by  one  of  three  meth- 
ods of  appeal.  The  first  is  to  say  that 
the  author  is  a  good  story-teller,  which 
to  the  mob  means,  "Mob,  you  have  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  plots;"  the  second, 


that  the  tale  is  highly  moral,  "Oh,  vir- 
tuous mob!"  the  third,  that  the  story  is 
American.  For  instance,  one  critic  says : 
"  One  of  the  most  cheerful  features  of  the 
whole  matter  is  the  fact  that  that  growth 
of  Americanism  to  which  we  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  last  winter  is  becoming 
steadily  more  apparent.  Of  the  seventy- 
five  places  held  among  the  first  selling 
books  by  the  novels  that  we  have  men- 
tioned [of  the  upper  bourgeois  sort]  all 
but  fifteen  are  to  the  credit  of  American 
authors."  This  is  the  regular  patriotic 
device  of  the  mob  orator.  All  the  Roman 
mob  orators  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
their  hearers  are  Romans.  Antony  says, 
"You  gentle  Romans,"  and  "Friends, 
Romans, countrymen."  Brutus  says,  "Ro- 
mans, countrymen,  and  lovers."  As  for 
morality,  it  is  a  well  marked  trait  in  a 
mob  to  esteem  itself  highly  moral,  and, 
in  its  way,  to  be  highly  moral.  The  Lord 
George  Gordon  mob  destroyed  much  gold 
and  silver  plate,  but  stole  none.  The  Ab- 
olitionist mob  was  notoriously  self-right- 
eous. Nevertheless,  morality  is  not  always 
characteristic  of  mobs,  even  of  reading 
mobs,  though  self-imputed  morality  pro- 
bably always  is.  To  praise  the  mob,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  the  safest,  perhaps  the 
only,  course  open  to  the  mob  orator. 

Thus  we  see  that  mobbish  traits  consist 
in  numbers,  union,  coalescence,  low  or- 
ganic structure,  imperfect  functions,  vio- 
lent emotions,  infectious  actions,  and  the 
absence  of  any  controlling  or  critical  fac- 
ulty; and,  finally,  that  numbers  and  the 
absence  of  authority  are  the  two  chief 
characteristics.  This  analysis  is  partially 
but  strongly  confirmed  by  an  investiga- 
tion from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view,  —  from  the  standpoint  of  art. 

Art  is  a  matter  based  upon  the  experi- 
ences, not  of  all  men,  as  is  science,  but  of 
the  few.  An  individual,  one  man  out  of 
millions  in  ordinary  places,  one  out  of 
hundreds  in  highly  gifted  communities, 
perceives  something  which  disturbs  his 
viscera,  makes  his  heart  beat  faster,  brings 
color  to  his  cheek,  brightness  to  his  eye, 
buoyancy  to  his  spirit,  which  kindles  joy, 
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tenderness,  sentiment,  triumph,  exulta- 
tion. Excited  by  his  experience,  he  broods 
over  it,  and  tries  to  counterfeit  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  stimulating  cause, 
primarily  because  of  the  felicity  which 
comes  as  he  busies  himself  with  this  en- 
riching experience,  partly  that  he  may 
see  his  own  sensations  reflected  in  other 
faces,  and  incidentally  that  he  may  win 
honor,  money,  or  whatever  unconsidered, 
secondary  consequences  may  chance  to 
follow.  This  happy  but  solitary  man,  who 
quivers  like  a  racehorse  at  what  other 
men  pass  like  oxen,  is  the  artist.  His  ex- 
periences are  the  facts  of  art;  his  counter- 
feits of  the  stimulating  causes  are  what 
we  call  works  of  art.  The  experiences  of 
beauty,  of  harmony,  of  color,  or  whatever 
it  maybe,  which  other  men  have,  are  of  a 
different  order,  and  have  no  artistic  sig- 
nificance. However,  there  are  men  who 
have  direct  business  with  the  artists'  ex- 
periences; they  are  the  critics.  They  may 
be  wholly  unable  to  counterfeit  the  stimu- 
lating causes,  and  yet  they  comprehend 
the  artists'  experiences,  and  interpret 
these  experiences  to  the  many.  The  critic's 
business  is  to  study  these  experiences, 
compare  and  classify  them,  and  render 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  intelligible  to  the 
crowd.  His  mission  is  revelation,  and  his 
attitude  must  be  one  of  authority. 

Here,  then,  we  have  art,  the  experience 
of  the  few,  and  authority,  the  judgment 
of  the  few,  both  antithetical  to  the  mob 
spirit,  which  knows  neither  law  nor  au- 
thority, and  follows  the  gusty  impulses  of 
instinct.  Art  and  the  mob  are  mutually 
exclusive,  like  heat  and  cold.  A  mob  can- 
not have  its  attention  fixed  by  a  work  of 


art.  When  the  crowd  reads  Hamlet  or 
stares  at  the  Monna  Lisa,  it  acts  in  obedi- 
ence to  authority  —  to  the  authority  of 
the  critics;  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  mob,  it 
recognizes  the  word  of  command,  given 
by  Lessing,  Sainte-Beuve,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, or  Ruskin,  and  marches,  as  to  mili- 
tary music,  rank  upon  rank,  in  orderly 
sequence,  and  salutes  the  world's  master- 
pieces. Discipline,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  the  presence  of  a  general,  an  arch- 
bishop, or  a  critic,  is  a  certain  sign  that 
the  crowd  has  passed  beyond  that  stage 
of  homogeneous  incoherence,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  would  say,  which  is  essential  to 
a  mob.  This  transformation  is  normal; 
a  mob  must  either  turn  into  a  disciplined 
body  or  resolve  itself  into  its  constituent 
elements.  As  regards  the  reading  mob, 
the  transformation  into  an  educated  body 
of  readers  is,  of  course,  infinitely  slower 
than  the  change  from  a  street  mob  into 
an  orderly  group  of  burghers;  it  will  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  artists  and  of 
critics.  The  public  schools,  and  our  gen- 
eral system  of  education,  to  which  we  ordi- 
narily turn  in  such  difficulties,  unfortu- 
nately supply  the  conditions  that  make  a 
reading  mob  possible,  and  do  not  offer 
any  hope  of  cure.  Art  and  authority  are 
the  only  remedies.  In  a  country  so  large, 
so  thickly  populated,  where  there  is  so 
much  vigor,  energy,  and  will,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  hope  that  artists  will  come; 
but  they  will  require  sympathy,  compre- 
hension, support,  and  these  can  be  made 
ready  only  by  the  critic.  His  first  task 
must  be  to  tame  the  turbulent  mob  spirit, 
in  which  we  Americans  take  so  much 
pride  and  pleasure. 


ANY   MAN   AND   ANY   WOMAN 


BY  WINFIELD  SCOTT  MOODY 


THE  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  had 
just  opened  before  the  two  young  people. 
The  girl's  shy  eyes  were  raised  and  looked 
evenly  into  her  lover's  eager  face,  and 
both  her  hands  lay  contented  in  his  clasp. 

"Yes,  and  yes!  you  dear  boy,"  she 
said. 

"Mildred!"  he  cried,  and  then,  for  a 
while,  there  were  no  more  words. 

The  sober,  quietly  ticking  old  clock  on 
the  mantel  had  never  been  so  utterly  dis- 
regarded before  in  all  its  long  life.  Its 
slender  steel  hands  moved  around  with 
an  astonished  dignity  in  being  so  entirely 
forgotten,  as  some  placid  chaperon  might 
have  slowly  realized  that  her  very  exist- 
ence no  longer  counted  for  anything.  It 
was  the  fire,  whispering  to  itself  with  soft, 
crackling  laughter,  that  broke  the  spell  at 
last.  A  big  stick,  burned  at  the  middle, 
fell  apart,  and  one  end  scattered  sparks 
upon  the  rug.  The  young  man  was  be- 
trayed into  a  sudden  leap  to  brush  back 
the  little  red  coals,  and  then,  again,  there 
were  two  persons,  very  close  to  each  other 
and  very  blushingly  happy,  but  still  two 
responsible  human  beings,  capable  of 
articulate  speech,  and  conscious  once 
more  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived. 

"  Let 's  always  have  an  open  fire  in  — 
in  our  house,  Arthur,"  suggested  Mildred, 
with  a  rose  color  in  her  cheeks  for  which 
the  blazing  hickory  on  the  hearth  was  not 
responsible. 

"Always  —  all  summer,  too,"  echoed 
Arthur,  in  munificent  assent.  "And  it 
will  always  mean  just  this  thing  to  us, 
dear,  —  that  it  heard  your  promise,  and 
it  is  a  witness  between  us  that  nothing  in 
the  world  can  ever  make  me  lose  you, 
now;"  and  Arthur's  eyes  glowed  into 
Mildred's  until  the  long  lashes  once  more 
hid  their  retreat. 

"Nothing  can  ever  come  between  us, 
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now,  can  it,  dear  ?  "  she  whispered  as  she 
leaned  against  his  shoulder,  and  her  hand 
clung  in  his  strong  clasp. 

"Never,  my  Mildred,"  murmured  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  world  to  his  fellow 
adventurer.  "And  it  seems  so  wonderful 
to  think  that  all  this  happiness  should 
have  come  to  me,  who  don't  deserve  half 
of  it,"  he  added,  virtuously,  if  humbly 
enough. 

"Why,  yes,  you  do  deserve  all  I  can 
ever  hope  to  give  you,  Arthur —  I  know 
you  do,  and  you  must  not  talk  in  that 
way  —  it  hurts  me." 

"But  no  man  could  ever  be  quite  good 
enough  for  you,  dearest,"  he  said  softly. 
"And  of  course  I  don't  mean  that  I  am 
wicked  in  any  way,  but  only  that  you  are 
such  an  angel,  and  I  am  just  a  man,  who 
has  had  to  live  a  man's  life,  so  different 
from  the  sweet,  sheltered  life  of  a  woman, 
you  know." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  in  a  sudden 
pause,  and  then  went  on,  with  a  touch  of 
awkwardness,  "I  think  —  that  is  —  I 
think  I  ought  to  tell  you  something,  Mil- 
dred." 

Quite  unconsciously  to  herself,  she  was 
not  leaning  against  him  so  unreservedly, 
now. 

"Why,  yes,  Arthur,"  she  said.  "You 
know  I  always  love  to  hear  every  word 
you  tell  me  —  something  about  yourself, 
you  mean?" 

"Yes."  The  word  came  out  with  a  re- 
serve which  was  instantly  felt. 

"But  not  unless  you  really  want  to, 
Arthur,  of  course.  Why,  I  don't  know" — 

She  was  sitting  quietly,  now,  but  up- 
right beside  him  and  looking  squarely  at 
him.  There  was  no  lack  of  tenderness  in 
her  eyes,  but  there  was  something  like 
surprise,  too. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  it  if  it  will  hurt 
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you  to  tell  me,  dear,"  she  said,  very  softly. 
"I  don't  need  to  know.  We  trust  each 
other,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you." 

"But  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  dear," 
he  persisted.  "I  think  you  have  a  right 
to  know." 

"Why,  it's  nothing  —  it  couldn't  be 
anything  —  dishonorable,  Arthur  "  — 

"Oh,  no!"  he  said,  quickly.  "I  think 
you  are  sure  of  that,  are  n't  you  ?" 

"Of  course  I  am,  Arthur,"  said  the 
girl  in  a  tone  so  tender  that  he  half  closed 
his  eyes,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  of  an 
overpowering  perfume. 

He 'shifted  his  position,  in  a  physical 
restlessness  which  was  the  reflection  of  the 
stirring  of  conscience  that  had  made  him 
unwilling  to  remain  silent,  at  this  moment, 
in  the  presence  of  the  girl's  utter  love  and 
trust. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  re- 
peated, haltingly.  "You  see  — that  is, 
it's  about  myself  —  and  another  girl." 

She  drew  back  with  a  little  cry.  "An- 
other girl!  Oh,  Arthur,  it  did  n't  seem  as 
if  there  had  ever  been  anybody  but  just 
ourselves  in  all  our  lives  —  it  seemed  as 
if  we  had  existed  just  for  each  other  since 
the  beginning  of  all  time."  And  after  a 
moment,  "  Did  —  did  you  really  love  her, 
Arthur  ?"  while  the  color  flashed  up  and 
then  faded  as  quickly  as  it  had  come. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  uneasily. 
"I  did,  or  I  thought  I  did.  We  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married." 

"  Oh  "  —  and  Mildred's  hands  clasped 
themselves  tightly  in  her  lap,  and  she  sat 
shrinking  into  herself,  her  face  as  white 
as  her  frock. 

"You  see,"  the  man  began  slowly,  "it 
was  four  or  five  years  ago  —  long  before 
I  had  known  you,  dear,"  and  his  eyes 
sought  her  face.  But  Mildred's  eyes  were 
hidden,  and  he  blundered  along. 

"We  were  both  very  young,  and  we  — 
I  —  I  thought  I  was  really  in  love  with 
her,  at  first,  and  she  with  me,  and  it 
was  six  months  before  I  realized  that  — 
that  something  was  the  matter  —  that 
things  were  not  the  same  —  that  —  oh, 
that  I  did  n't  love  her  any  more,  or  at 
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least,  I  did  n't  love  her  as  —  as  I  used  to, 
and"  — 

He  floundered  pitifully.  Mildred  did 
not  speak,  but  her  face  was  lifted,  and  her 
hand  crept  toward  him  and  touched  his 
arm. 

"And  so,  you  see,  it  was  pretty  hard, 
but  it  had  to  be  broken  off,  and  —  it  was 
broken  off.  And  I  tried  to  do  the  square 
thing,  you  know,  for  it  would  n't  have 
been  right  for  me  to  go  on,  of  course,  and 
so  it  was  all  ended.  But  I  thought  I  ought 
to  tell  you  —  I  thought  you  ought  to 
know." 

His  eyes,  which  had  strayed  everywhere 
during  his  disjointed  speech,  now  sought 
Mildred's  eagerly.  She  did  not  reply,  for 
a  few  moments,  and  her  own  eyes  were 
again  turned  away.  Then,  meeting  his 
earnest  gaze  with  a  little  hesitation,  she 
said,  — 

"Yes,  Arthur,  I'm  glad  you  told  me, 
if  it's  easier  for  you  to  share  the  know- 
ledge of  it  with  me.  But  hearing  it  all  so 
suddenly  startled  and  —  and  confused 
me,  a  little,  for  the  moment.  It  was  like 
reading  somebody  else's  letter  by  mis- 
take. But  I  know  you  were  as  good  and 
kind  to  her  as  —  oh,  as  you  always  are, 
and  —  it  must  have  been  awfully  hard 
for  you  to  tell  her." 

Arthur  flushed  a  dark  crimson. 

"Why,  Mildred!"  he  said,  reproach- 
fully, "  you  know  I  could  n't  do  that." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  blank  sur- 
prise. 

"Why,  you  just  told  me  you  broke  it 
off  because  you  did  n't  care  for  her  any 
more!" 

"  Oh,  Mildred !  I  did  n't  say  anything 
of  the  kind !  How  could  I  do  such  a  —  a 
contemptible  thing  ?  Of  course  I  did  n't 
break  it  off.  I  gave  her  the  chance  —  it 
belonged  to  her.  Everybody  knows  that ! " 

The  girl's  eyes  were  very  wide,  and 
when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  lower,  and 
not  quite  steady. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  she  began; 
and  then,  "oh,  was  it  she  who  had  changed 
her  mind?  Didn't  she  care  for  you?" 
she  ended  breathlessly. 
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"Why,  yes,  I  think  she  cared,  of 
course,"  the  young  man  replied,  a  little 
impatience  mingled  with  the  regret  in  his 
tone,  "but  I  didn't  love  her  as  I  had 
thought  I  did.  Don't  you  see  ?  I  had  to 
make  it  as  easy  for  her  as  I  could.  Any 
decent  man  would  do  that.  It  was  the 
only  honorable  way  out  of  it.  I  gave  her 
the  chance  to  break  it  off." 

Mildred  hesitated  between  doubt  and 
fear.  She  could  see  neither  reason  nor 
proper  sequence  in  his  words.  They 
must  be  at  cross-purposes,  somehow. 

"You  say  you  tried  to  make  it  as  easy 
for  her  as  you  could  —  what  a  strange 
thing!  Why,  it  was  nothing  she  knew 
about.  How  could  she  know  unless  you 
told  her?"  she  said  uncertainly. 

Arthur  had  stretched  his  legs  out  toward 
the  fire  in  a  grotesque  unconsciousness  of 
what  he  was  doing,  and  his  hands  were 
stuffed  deep  into  his  pockets,  while  he 
stared  into  the  glow  of  the  burning  logs 
and  watched  the  white  feathers  of  ash 
fall  in  little  heaps  between  the  brass  fire- 
dogs.  His  heels  were  dug  into  the  thick 
hearth-rug,  and  his  whole  attitude  was 
that  of  a  man  who  has  completely  for- 
gotten himself  in  the  sudden  encounter 
with  an  abstract  problem.  Puzzled,  a  lit- 
tle startled,  and  with  an  indefinite  sense 
of  unseen  danger,  he  searched  his  mind 
in  perplexity  quite  as  honest  as  it  was 
profound,  to  his  unanalytical  habit  of 
thought. 

"Why,"  he  answered  at  last,  with  such 
a  feeling  of  bewilderment  as  he  might 
have  had,  when  a  schoolboy,  if  the  axioms 
in  his  Euclid  had  suddenly  become  re- 
versed before  his  eyes,  "of  course  she 
could  see,  after  a  while,  that  it  was  — 
different,  somehow.  I  —  I  had  to  let  her 
see.  I  was  n't  at  her  house  so  regularly 
—  so  often  —  and  I  stopped  doing  some 
little  things  —  oh,  I  think  I  forgot  to  do 
them,  perhaps.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed 
forever,  to  me,  before  she  saw"  — 

He  stammered,  and  stopped.  But  he 
did  not  look  toward  Mildred,  and  did  not 
see  how  still  she  sat,  and  how  tightly  her 
hands  were  clenched  in  her  lap.  He  ex- 


amined every  separate  coal  in  the  fire, 
carefully,  before  he  went  on,  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  retrospective  regret  that  no  liar's 
ingenuity  could  imitate,  and  a  gathering 
fluency,  as  he  stated  his  case:  — 

"It  was  pretty  hard  for  me,  Mildred. 
I  wished  to  spare  her  all  I  could,  but  it 
certainly  would  not  have  been  honorable 
for  me  to  let  things  drift,  since  I  felt  sure 
that  we  should  never  be  happy  together. 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  let  the  whole 
thing  fall  on  me,  and  not  to  put  her  in  a 
hard  place  on  account  of  my  own  change 
of  mind,  or  heart,  or  whatever  it  was. 
But  it  was  nearly  two  months  before  she 
broke  it,  and  I  hope,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "that  a  kind  Heaven 
will  never  send  me,  in  the  future,  even 
two  hours  of  such  pain  as  I  endured  dur- 
ing all  that  time." 

A  long  pause  followed  his  last  words. 
Suddenly  Arthur  felt  himself  grow  cold 
from  head  to  foot,  and  he  became  con- 
scious that  Mildred  was  looking  at  him 
as  though  from  a  great  distance,  and  he 
heard  her  say,  — 

"  I  believe  I  understand  what  you  have 
been  telling  me.  You  deliberately  set 
yourself  to  create  a  different  relation  be- 
tween you  and  her.  You  did  n't  go  to  see 
her  so  often,  you  did  n't  bring  her  flowers 
—  you  broke  your  appointments  with 
her,  too,  did  n't  you  ?" 

She  waited  for  an  answer.  "Didn't 
you?"  she  repeated. 

"Why,  yes  —  I  think  so,"  said  Arthur, 
wondering  why  the  admission  had  sud- 
denly become  difficult  when  it  had  been 
one  of  the  matters  of  course  in  the  actual 
happening. 

"And  she  wondered  why  you  were  so 
different ,"  Mildred  went  on  calmly.  "  She 
asked  you  why,  did  n't  she?" 

She  paused  again. 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur  desperately,  and 
wondered  why  he  felt  desperate. 

"What  did  you  tell  her?" 

A  long  pause.  Then,  "I  don't  know," 
said  he. 

"Why  did  n't  you  tell  her  the  truth  ?" 
asked  Mildred. 
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"It  would  have  been  brutal!"  said  Ar- 
thur, with  a  flash  of  pride. 

"Don't  you  think  it  was  brutal  to  tor- 
lure  the  poor  girl  and  keep  her  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  reason  ?  "  flashed  back  Mildred, 
swiftly  as  a  mirror  throws  a  reflection. 
"Don't  you  think  it  was  brutal  to  save 
yourself  at  her  cost?" 

"Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  unfair ! "  cried 
out  the  man,  leaping  to  his  feet  and  star- 
ing at  the  girl  as  though  she  had  been 
transformed  into  somebody  he  had  never 
seen  before.  "I  did  n't  try  to  save  myself 
at  her,  cost  —  it  is  not  true.  I  tried  to  save 
her!  I  could  n't  jilt  the  girl!" 

"  But  you  did,"  returned  Mildred.  "  You 
made  it  impossible  for  your  affectionate 
relations  to  continue,  and  threw  all  the 
burden  of  changing  them  on  her.  Do  you 
call  that  honorable?" 

"Oh,  Mildred!"  The  lover  besought 
her  in  a  sudden  personal  appeal.  "What 
awful  misunderstanding  is  this  which  has 
come  up  between  us  out  of  nothing  at  all  ? 
Don't  misconstrue  the  attempt  of  a  man 
to  act  honorably  toward  a  girl  he  no  long- 
er wanted  to  marry,  but  for  whom  he  had 
so  much  consideration  that  he  wanted  to 
take  all  the  world's  blame  to  himself  for 
the  broken  engagement.  Why,  how  has 
all  this  cloud  come  upon  us,  dear"  — 

She  broke  in  at  the  word  of  affection. 

"No,  Arthur,  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing. I  understand  it  all  perfectly,  I 
think.  That  is,  I  understand  what  you 
did,  but  no  woman  in  the  world,  I  am  sure, 
could  understand  why  you  did  it,  unless 
you  were  a  poor  coward,  unwilling  to  face 
the  circumstances." 

Mildred  sat  erect  and  motionless,  ex- 
cept for  the  quick  breathing  which  shook 
her  slender  figure.  Arthur  stood  and  re- 
garded her  with  wonder.  Surely  this  was 
not  the  girl  who  had  just  promised  to 
marry  him !  Was  it  an  awful  dream  ?  But 
through  the  whirling  bewilderment  of  his 
thoughts,  one  word  burnt  into  his  mem- 
ory, and  the  smart  was  so  stinging  that 
he  found  his  tongue :  — 

"  We  seem  to  have  very  different  ideas ! ' ' 
he  said,  with  an  entirely  new  sense  of  re- 


sentfulness.  "You  say  you  understand 
perfectly  what  I  did.  I  confess  I  thought 
so  myself,  till  now,  but  you  —  well,  since 
you  do  understand  it  so  thoroughly,  will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  I  did  that  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  think  of  me  with 
horror,  and  to  call  me  "  —  he  paused,  for 
an  instant  —  "something  very  like  a 
blackguard  and  a  scoundrel?" 

"  Oh,  Arthur ! "  —  and  those  two  words 
swam  in  the  tenderness  of  her  tone  —  "/ 
call  you  that!"  But  then  her  brow  ga- 
thered into  tiny  lines,  and  her  voice  began, 
hesitatingly,  to  deepen  into  accusation  as 
she  spoke :  — 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  time  comes  to 
a  man  and  a  woman  who  have  thought 
that  they  loved  each  other,  when  one  of 
them  finds  it  has  been  a  mistake,  that  the 
person  who  has  made  the  mistake  owes 
instant  explanation  to  the  other  one  — 
who  is  innocent  and  ignorant  of  an  al- 
tered state  of  things.  Can  anything  be 
clearer?" 

She  went  on  without  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"You  found  you  did  n't  love  her,  and 
knew  that  the  engagement  must  be  brok- 
en; why  did  n't  you  go  to  her  and  say  that 
you  had  made  a  dreadful  mistake,  and 
ask  if  she  could  forgive  you  for  the  pain 
you  were  causing  her,  and  set  you  free  ?  " 

Arthur  blazed  out  at  her  so  vehemently 
that  she,  for  the  first  time,  was  conscious 
of  an  unfamiliar  personality  in  the  man 
who  stood  before  her. 

"Can  you  conceive  of  a  man  being 
such  a  cowardly  blackguard?"  he  de- 
manded, almost  roughly.  "To  go  to  a 
girl  and  say  that  he  found  he  was  tired  of 
her  and  was  not  willing  to  fulfill  his  en- 
gagement —  to  toss  her  away  as  if  she 
were  an  old  glove,  or  —  or — yesterday's 
newspaper ! "  he  stammered,  almost  chok- 
ing in  the  intensity  of  his  dissent.  "To 
make  her  face  all  the  gossip  and  ill- 
natured  talk  —  to  put  her  in  the  position 
of  a  discarded  woman  —  good  heavens! 
what  an  idea,  Mildred!  Why,  such  a  man 
would  deserve  to  be  turned  out  of  his  club 
and  cut  on  the  street  I  am  thankful  to 
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say  that  7  have  never  known  a  man  capa- 
ble of  such  a  thing!" 

Mildred  rose  without  answering,  and 
walked  to  the  window.  Through  the  dull 
twilight  she  looked  out  into  the  gray 
tracery  of  treetops,  and  saw  the  dry 
leaves  blowing  about  in  dismal  showers. 
She  wondered  if  what  he  had  said  were 
really  true.  She  wished  she  could  accept 
it,  even  though  it  cast  a  shadow  over  her 
woman's  quick  intuition  which  she  was  so 
wont  to  consider  a  clear  light  from  within. 
She  would  willingly  have  stood  as  a  child, 
shamed  and  set  at  naught  in  her  own 
eyes,  if  so  she  could  only  come  back  into 
the  circle  of  his  arm,  trusting  him  utterly, 
as  she  had  trusted  him  an  hour  before. 
Trusting  —  yes,  that  was  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  She  suddenly  felt  that  she  did 
not  trust  him.  Over  and  over  the  ques- 
tion beat  through  her  brain,  how  could 
she  trust  a  man  who  had  once  treated  a 
woman  like  that  ? 

She  stood  for  several  minutes  with  wist- 
ful eyes,  and  then,  with  a  little  shiver, 
came  back  to  the  fire.  She  realized  that 
she  had  suddenly  become  mature,  and 
sad,  and  wise. 

"I  cannot  understand,"  she  said,  "how 
it  was  possible  for  you  to  do  it.  It  seems 
to  me  as  dastardly  a  thing  as  to  ask  a  per- 
son condemned  to  death  to  give  the  signal 
for  his  own  execution." 

The  man  stared  at  her,  and  struggled 
to  master  himself.  After  a  moment  he 
said, — 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying? 
Think  carefully,  and  tell  me  if  you  really 
mean  what  you  have  just  said  to  me. 
Remember  that  you  are  only  a  young  girl, 
with  a  limited  experience  of  life.  You  are 
talking  about  a  point  of  honor  among 
men  that  has  been  definitely  settled  by 
general  consent,  and  you  are  trying  to 
judge,  from  your  childish  standpoint,  a 
question  which  you  might  well  leave  to 
men  who  know  the  world's  ways  better 
than  you  do.  You  told  me  a  moment  ago 
that  I  was  a  dastardly  coward,  and  now 
I  tell  you  that  you  think  and  talk  like  a 
child.  You  are  ignorant  of  a  subject  in 


which  you  think  you  are  wise,  and  you 
are  unjust,  deeply  unjust  to  a  man  who 
loves  you,"  —  he  threw  himself  beside 
her, —  "for  oh,  Mildred,  I  do  love  you 
with  every  drop  of  my  blood!" 

Mildred  drew  her  hands  away  from  his 
grasp,  but  his  tenderness  swept  away  the 
impulse  to  meet  reproach  with  reproach, 
and  he  burst  out: 

"  Can't  we  stop  all  this  futile  discussion, 
Mildred,  and  only  remember  that  we  love 
each  other?  Oh,  tell  me!  Don't  you  love 
me  ?  You  told  me  you  did,  an  hour  ago — 
surely  an  hour  can't  make  such  a  change 
in  any  one!" 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  a  question  of  loving, 
between  us,  at  all,"  she  said,  at  last,  "but 
of  trusting.  I  think  that  you  love  me ,  and  I 
know  that  I  love  you,  and  shall  go  on  lov- 
ing you  "  —  here  she  passed  the  back  of 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  —  "  for  oh,  so  long ! 
But— I  do  not  trust  you.  That  is  all.  The 
man  whom  I  promised  to  marry,  an  hour 
ago,  is  dead.  He  never  really  lived,  except 
in  my  imagination.  I  thought  of  you  as 
the  soul  of  honor,  and  of  chivalry,  and 
tenderness,  and  now  I  find  —  as  other 
women  do,  sometimes,  too  late  —  that  I 
only  saw  a  vision." 

As  he  would  have  spoken,  the  girl 
raised  both  hands,  pitifully,  in  a  little 
gesture  of  deprecation. 

—  "  But  —  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
every  man  would  feel  that  you  did  right. 
I  believe  every  woman  would  feel  that 
you  did  wrong.  Let  me  tell  you  something . 
What  you  have  been  saying  may  be  true 
from  the  point  of  view  of  most  men  — 
ordinary  men,  who  wish  to  be  honorable 
and  comfortable  at  the  same  time.  But 
let  me  tell  you  the  woman's  side  of  it. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  a  girl  friend  to  whom 
there  came  just  this  experience.  The 
man  to  whom  she  was  engaged  grew  tired 
of  her  and  wished  the  engagement  broken. 
He  set  about  it  just  as  you  did.  Probably 
to  him,  as  to  you,  no  other  course  seemed 
honorable.  But  during  all  those  dreadful 
months  when  the  poor  girl  was  making 
up  her  mind  what  the  situation  really  was, 
I  know  (because  I  was  with  her  and  saw 
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it,  hourly)  the  horrible  misery  she  suffered 
in  mind,  and  heart,  and  pride.  There  was 
not  any  part  of  her,  mind  or  spirit,  that 
was  not  exquisitely  tortured.  She  loved 
him  loyally,  and  she  was  too  brave  and 
sweet  to  admit  for  a  moment  to  herself 
that  he  was  no  longer  worthy  of  that  love. 
At  first,  she  was  bewildered,  and  it  was 
very  long  before  the  meaning  of  all  his 
neglect,  his  evasiveness,  his  deliberate 
playing  at  cross-purposes,  came  upon 
her.  And  then  she  told  me.  I  have  never 
seen  such  suffering." 

The  girl  trembled,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
"  It  was  harder  than  death  for  her  to  bear," 
she  went  on.  "  If  it  had  been  a  noble 
sorrow,  she  could  have  endured  it  more 
easily.  But  it  was  the  utter  ignominy  of 
the  man's  behavior,  the  cruelty,  the  su- 
preme selfishness  of  it  all,  that  came  near 
killing  her.  I  thought  then,  as  I  do  now, 
that  none  but  a  base  man  could  do  so 
base  a  deed.  I  never  believed  such  a  time 
would  come  to  me.  But  now  it  has 
come,  and  I  must  meet  it  as  bravely  and 
with  as  much  dignity  as  I  can.  But  oh, 
Arthur!"  —  here  her  voice  broke  into  a 
cry — •  "how  can  I  bear  it!  How  can  I 
bear  it!" 

She  turned  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
back  of  her  chair.  The  man  fell  at  her 
knees  and  covered  her  hands  with  kisses. 
She  struggled  from  him,  as  he  besought 
her. 

"Mildred!"  he  protested,  "don't  tor- 
ture yourself  so  cruelly  —  it  is  not  the 
same  —  nothing  like  that  has  come  to 
you.  As  to  what  the  other  man  did,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not 
honorably  have  done  any  more  or  any  less 
than  I  did.  Don't  punish  me  for  the  suf- 
fering of  the  other  woman.  Don't,  dear, 
—  don't  turn  away  from  me  like  this!" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  through  aching 
eyes.  "Perhaps  I  do  not  see  it  clearly," 
she  said.  "I  must  have  more  time  to 
think  about  it.  And,  oh,  you  must  not 
stay  here,  now.  I  want  to  be  all  alone." 

The  young  man  stood  before  her,  his 
face  very  pale. 

"I  will  go,  now,  but  I  shall  come  back 


to-morrow.  I  will  not  give  you  up  like 
this,  for  a  child's  whim,"  he  said. 

She  answered  him  dully,  resignedly. 
"Yes,  you  may  come  to-morrow.  I  may 
be  wronging  you,  and  I  must  not  do  that. 
But  to-morrow  will  do  —  I  shall  know, 
then,  if  I  am  ever  to  know." 

"Ask  your  father — ask  your  brother,' ' 
he  cried,  holding  out  both  arms  to  call 
the  whole  world  to  witness  his  plea.  "  Ask 
any  man — there  can  be  but  one  answer." 

She  stood  silently,  pleading  for  respite. 
He  kissed  her  hand  and  left  her. 

She  did  not  come  to  dinner,  and  if  her 
headache  were  but  an  excuse,  she  did  not 
know  it.  Up  and  down  in  her  mind  wav- 
ered the  two  scales  of  the  balance,  and 
every  time  they  fell  on  the  side  of  the  wo- 
man. 

She  heard  all  the  clocks  strike  every 
hour  of  that  night.  The  still,  silvery  chime 
of  the  old  clock  on  the  drawing-room 
mantel,  the  muffled  gong  in  the  dining- 
room,  the  church  clock  at  the  corner,  the 
distant  bell  beyond  the  square.  And  each 
time,  at  the  end,  the  last  stroke  told  her 
the  woman  had  been  wronged. 

Was  she  petty  and  narrow  ?  she  asked 
herself.  Did  the  memory  of  the  other 
girl's  suffering  distort  her  own  sense  of 
justice  ?  She  wished  as  fervently  to  be 
just  to  her  lover  as  to  reclaim  for  herself 
the  happiness  she  had  felt  that  she  must 
put  away.  Had  she  a  blind  spot  in  her 
mind's  eye  at  that  particular  place  ?  Could 
it  be  that  a  woman's  love  and  trust  ought 
to  be  disregarded  in  a  man's  conventional 
solution  of  his  dilemma  — she  would  call 
it  conventional,  and  not  merely  selfish. 
Was  a  man's  duty  to  a  woman  so  different 
from  a  woman's  duty  to  a  man  ? 

As  she  turned  on  her  pillow,  she  yearned 
for  the  mother  whom  she  could  not  re- 
member. She  would  know;  she  could  tell 
her.  But  her  weeping  brought  no  com- 
forting spirit;  her  tormenting  problem  re- 
mained her  own  to  solve. 

At  dawn  she  was  no  nearer  a  conclu- 
sion. Always  the  balance  fell  upon  the 
woman's  side,  and  always  she  struck  it 
up  with  her  poignant  desire  to  be  just  to 
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the  man.  At  last,  she  perceived  that  she 
was  only  beating  the  air.  It  was  useless 
to  benumb  her  mind  with  repetitions. 
She  would  cast  the  whole  matter  out  of 
her  thoughts,  and  wait  until  he  should 
come  to  her.  Then,  at  the  first  sight  of 
him,  she  would  know;  then,  her  heart 
would  tell  her. 

She  went  for  a  long  walk  in  the  cold  air 
that  stung  her  face  and  impelled  to  the 
physical  exertion  which  finally  made  her 
body  glow,  and  relieved  the  beating  in 
her  head.  But  at  every  street  corner, 
through  every  vista  of  houses,  in  the  con- 
tents of  every  shop  window  seen  and  un- 
perceived,  the  wavering  balance  hung  be- 
fore her  mind,  and  always  the  scale  fell 
on  the  same  side. 

The  hours,  that  had  dragged  so  slowly 
through  the  night,  now  flew  fast  as  birds. 
Panic  seized  her;  she  dared  not  think  of 
standing  before  him,  seeing  his  eyes,  hear- 
ing his  voice.  And  then  —  he  was  waiting 
for  her,  and  as  she  came  down  the  stairs 
her  heart  and  head  throbbed  in  a  tumult 
of  love  and  fear  and  uncertainty. 

He  stood  before  the  fire,  his  face  eager. 
His  night  had  been  less  troubled  than  hers; 
the  whole  disagreement  had  seemed  un- 
real and  impossible  to  him,  as  he  had 
thought  over  their  talk,  word  by  word.  It 
was  shifting  and  formless  as  smoke,  this 
strange  fancy  that  had  possessed  her ;  after 
a  night's  sleep  she  would  be  herself  again, 
and  promised  to  him  —  to  him.  Yester- 
day, with  its  disarrangement  of  all  things 
normal,  was  almost  a  forgotten  illusion. 

Always,  in  the  past  months,  when  she 
had  run  down  the  stairs  to  meet  him,  her 
heart  had  leaped  at  the  sight  of  his  face. 
Now,  as  she  came  into  his  presence,  she 
felt  her  heart  fall  down,  as  with  an  actual 
sense  of  physical  pain,  at  the  instant  her 
eyes  met  his.  She  hesitated,  and  stood 
trembling  for  a  moment,  as  he  sprang 
toward  her,  and  then,  as  if  they  had  not 
parted  since  the  question  had  risen  be- 
tween them,  the  day  before,  she  began  to 
speak  as  if  thinking  aloud,  slowly :  — 

"There  seem  to  be  so  many  times  in 
life  when  the  facts  of  a  matter  all  lie  one 


way,  and  the  truth  lies  all  the  other  way. 
The  fact  is,  that  you  seem  to  yourself  — 
and  possibly  to  the  world  in  general,  I  do 
not  know  —  to  have  acted  the  part  of  an 
honorable  and  considerate  man.  But  the 
truth  I  do  know,  because  I  feel  it  here,  oh, 
so  deeply," — and  her  two  cold  hands 
clutched  together  over  her  heart,  —  "I 
know  that  no  man  whose  feeling  for  honor 
is  as  fine  and  sensitive  as  it  should  be 
could  have  treated  a  woman  who  loved 
him  as  you  treated  her." 

The  words  came  out  almost  automati- 
cally. There  was  no  conscious  effort  of 
her  mind;  it  was  the  distillation  of  her 
overflowing  heart.  To  the  man,  at  first, 
it  seemed  that  the  dreadful  illusion  was 
persisting,  and  that  presently  it  would 
pass.  But  instead,  he  presently  perceived 
that  all  this  was  very  reality. 

He  strove  for  words,  and  uttered  a 
commonplace. 

"Is  this  all  that  your  night's  sleep  has 
brought  you?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  not  slept  at  all,"  she  said 
quietly.  "I  have  thought  of  nothing  else, 
and  I  always  come  back  to  this."  Her 
voice  drooped,  with  the  dejection  of  her 
weary  head,  and  her  pallor  wrung  his 
heart.  He  moved  to  take  her  hand,  and 
she  drew  back. 

"Please"  —  she  said.  "You  told  me, 
yesterday,  that  I  was  a  child.  I  am 
old  and  grave,  since  last  night.  I  have 
thought,  and  thought,  and  thought,  and 
I  see  but  one  thing,  all  the  time — that  you 
are  not  the  man  you  seemed  to  me  yester- 
day. And  since  it  is  I  who  have  made  a 
mistake"  — 

Arthur's  voice  broke  in,  hoarse  and 
shaky. 

"Mildred!"  he  said,  "do  you  mean 
that  you  are  sending  me  away?" 

"There  is  nothing  else  to  do,"  she  said 
simply.  "We  were  never  really  together, 
and  we  have  just  found  it  out,  that  is  all." 

"Does  our  love  for  each  other  count 
for  nothing?"  he  cried. 

"  It  does  not  count  for  enough  to  live  on, 
without  the  other,"  she  replied  drearily. 
"With  me,  love  would  not  last  without  a 
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foundation  of  utter  trust.  The  difference 
in  our  ideas,  in  our  points  of  view,  is  so 
fundamental  that  we  should  only  make 
misery  for  both  of  us,  if  we  tried  to  live 
together.  And  besides,  I  do  not  want  to 
marry  you,  now,  for  my  ideal  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  ghost,  and  I  can't  marry  a 
ghost." 

He  caught  at  the  word. 

"Your  own 'fancy  creates  the  ghost, 
Mildred,"  he  said.  "I  am  just  the  same 
man  I  was  yesterday  —  you  are  just  the 
same  woman.  We  loved  each  other  then 
—  we  love  each  other  now.  Oh,  don't  let 
a  girlish  whim  break  up  our  lives — don't 
see  a  ghost  in  place  of  the  real  man  who 
loves  you  and  wants  you  for  hisVife!" 

Mildred  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  The  strength  and  passion  of  the 
man  shook  the  woman,  and  she  felt  her- 
self swayed  like  a  slender  tree  in  a  storm. 
But  never  once  did  her  purpose  quiver  at 
its  root,  even  in  the  greatest  stress,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  the  call 
of  his  sex  for  hers.  And  then,  growing 
and  enveloping  her  like  deep  silence  after 
a  tumult  of  sound,  came  to  her  the  sense 
that  now,  at  last,  she  was  submitting  to 
some  mysterious  power,  and  that  all  the 
growth  of  her  love  for  him  had  been  but 
the  preparation  for  this  moment  of  bitter 
sacrifice.  And  while  she  made  the  sharp 
decision,  as  though  plunging  the  knife 
into  her  breast,  she  entered  into  the  great 
peace  of  obedience  to  an  uncomprehended 
yet  eternal  law.  As  the  instant  passed, 
she  perceived  that  she  was  calm,  calmer 
than  ever  in  her  life  before,  since  the 
childhood  day  of  her  first  communion. 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  deep 
into  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  not  mistaken,  now,  Arthur,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  is  ended,  now.  I 
dare  not  marry  you.  We  have  no  com- 
mon ground  in  life  to  stand  on." 

Arthur  stood  staring  at  her  helplessly 
for  a  moment. 

"Mildred,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  under- 
stand it  all.  I  think  you  must  have  taken 
leave  of  your  senses." 

"I  wish   I  had,"  answered   the   girl 


quietly,  "but  I  have  not.  It  is  all  clear 
and  simple  enough  to  me,  and  since*  you 
say  you  do  not  understand  it,  I  will  try 
once  more  to  make  it  plain  to  you.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  only  a  young  girl,  as  you  say, 
and  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  world, 
and  above  all,  I  am  not  versed  in  that 
code  which  men  have  built  up  for  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  honor! "  —  here 
her  voice  wavered  —  "but  there  are  some 
things  that  stand  out  clear  as  noonday,  to 
me.  You  have  told  me  of  your  behavior 
toward  another  woman  whom  you  once 
thought  you  loved  —  told  me  quite  frank- 
ly, with  no  conception  of  the  dishonor  in- 
volved, of  a  course  of  treatment  which  I 
cannot  believe  it  possible  that  any  man 
should  look  upon  except  with  contempt, 
or  any  woman  condone.  I  can  see  that, 
occasionally,  a  man  may  find  himself  mis- 
taken in  his  professed  love  for  a  woman. 
Women  make  such  mistakes,  too,  some- 
times. But  that  he  should  deliberately 
shift  the  responsibility  of  breaking  the 
promise  to  the  slighter  shoulders  of  the 
woman,  —  that  he  should  set  himself  to 
torture  and  ill  -  use  the  love  she  gives 
him"  — 

"'Torture  and  ill-use!"'  he  broke  in. 
"I  was  trying  to  save  her  dignity  —  her 
self-respect!" 

The  girl  thrust  aside  his  words  with  a 
look  and  a  gesture,  and  went  on. 

"That  he  can  do  anything,  under  the 
circumstances,  but  go  and  tell  her  the 
truth  in  tenderness,  since  it  cannot  be  in 
love, — oh,  it  is  incredible  and  monstrous 
to  me,  and  such  a  man  I  can  neither  re- 
spect nor  trust.  And  I  believe  that  every 
woman  in  the  world  would  agree  with 
me!" 

Mildred  stood  upright,  now,  with  stern 
eyes  turned  upon  the  man  she  loved  and 
judged. 

"But  think  of  the  girl's  pride,  Mil- 
dred," he  pleaded,  in  bewilderment  and 
despair.  "How  could  a  man  choose  to 
humiliate  her  so  before  the  world,  as  he 
would  in  refusing  to  marry  her  ?" 

"Humiliate  her!"  Mildred  returned 
bitterly.  "There  is  no  humiliation!  She, 
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at  least,  had  kept  her  love  burning  clear, 

—  she  had  been  true  to  her  promise!  For 
myself,  so  far  from  being  humiliated,  I 
should  glory — yes ,  glory — in  the  thought 
that  it  was  not  I  who  had  failed  in  loyalty 

—  in  love!      Where  the  deep  spiritual 
things  of  life  are  concerned,  what  does  a 
woman  care  for  what  the  world  thinks  or 
says?    Not  one  straw!" 

The  man  hardly  waited  for  her  to  fin- 
ish. His  self-control  left  him  entirely,  and 
he  flamed  up  in  accusation. 

"You  are  morbid!"  he  declared,  "and 
you  sit  here  in  your  little  world  judging 
matters  you  are  not  able  to  judge.  You 
have  no  right  to  pass  such  judgment  on 
me.  I  offer  you  all  a  good  man  can  offer  a 
woman,  and  you  say  you  love  me,  yet  for 
a  cobweb  of  sentiment  between  us  you 
break  your  promise  to  me.  I  suppose  you 
feel  that  you  have  done  your  duty.  I  can 
tell  you  that  you  have  lost  the  substance 
for  the  shadow.  I  find  that  I  know  little 


enough  of  women,  but  you  have  taught 
me,  to-day,  how  recklessly  cruel  a  woman 
can  be." 

The  girl's  face  was  white,  and  turned 
proudly  away  from  him. 

" Now  I  am  going,"  he  went  on.  "You 
forbid  me  to  come  back  —  you  say  you 
dare  not  marry  such  a  man  as  I.  Oh, 
Mildred,  the  woman  I  loved  was  not  like 
the  woman  you  are  now.  Indeed,  I  think 
any  man  might  well  hesitate  in  the  attempt 
to  meet  your  ideals.  But  we  have  got  be- 
yond discussion  now." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "we  have  got  be- 
yond discussion  now." 

She  heard  the  house  door  close  behind 
him,  and  then,  as  she  found  a  chair,  she 
felt  everything  slipping  away  from  her. 
When  she  came  back  to  herself,  half  an 
hour  later,  she  stumbled  a  little  as  she 
rose  and  left  the  quiet  old  clock  and  the 
failing  fire,  and  went  to  her  room  to  begin 
the  world  all  over  again. 
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A  PROMINENT  diplomatist  in  St.  Peters- 
burg recently  remarked  that  "every  one 
has  agreed  upon  peace  except  the  bel- 
ligerents." Add  to  this  fact  the  other, 
that  internal  conditions  in  Russia,  which 
need  not  be  detailed  here,  are  such  as  to 
make  the  cessation  of  hostilities  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  world  is  justified  in  the  hope 
that  peace  will  come  in  the  near  future. 
In  fact,  speculation  is  already  rife  regard- 
ing the  results  of  the  war,  and  some  of  our 
diplomatic  friends  across  the  Atlantic 
not  Russian  in  nationality,  are  foreboding 
loss  of  prestige  and  the  destruction  of 
European  commerce  in  the  Far  East  as 
one  result  of  a  Japanese  success. 

That  earlier  bugbear,  the  "Yellow 
Peril,"  is  being  revived  and  is  again  the 
subject  of  discussion.  A  gentleman,  high 


in  official  life  and  in  close  touch  with  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  has  discovered 
another  disastrous  result  of  Russian  de- 
feat. He  predicts  the  capture  of  Vladivos- 
tok by  Japan,  which  will  thus  acquire 
"the  only  port  and  naval  base  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  hither- 
to have  been  in  possession  of  a  European 
power."  To  quote  him  further,  "this 
would  mean  that  all  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  would  become  the  mono- 
poly of  only  two  powers  with  strong  naval 
bases  on  the  Pacific,  namely,  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  These  two  non-Euro- 
pean powers  could  divide  up  Chinese 
trade  at  their  pleasure."  .  .  .  This  gentle- 
man sees  Russia  and  all  other  European 
powers  "equally  left  out  in  the  cold." 
And  from  his  own  gloomy  forecast,  he 
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predicts  that  "whatever  else  Japan  may 
demand,  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
clude Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe  from 
all  naval  and  commercial  influence  in  the 
Pacific." 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  this  pre- 
sumably well  informed  prophet  of  evil  to 
Europe  overlooks  or  is  ignorant  of  several 
most  important  facts.  He  is  doubtless 
right  in  assuming  that,  unless  peace  is 
made  almost  at  once,  Japan  will  capture 
Vladivostok.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the 
"only  port  and  naval  base"  upon  the 
Pacific  hitherto  held  by  a  European  power. 
For  some  sixty  years  Great  Britain  has 
held  Hongkong,  an  invaluable  naval  base 
and  port  of  distribution  of  commerce  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  doubtless  she 
will  continue  to  occupy  it  in  the  future. 
It  is  of  tenfold  the  value  of  the  Sibe- 
rian port  mentioned.  In  North  China 
upon  the  Shantung  coast,  Germany  oc- 
cupies Chiao  Cho  with  a  liberal  area  of 
hinterland,  and  farther  north,  within 
quick  reaching  distance  of  Tientsin  and 
Peking,  Great  Britain  is  in  possession  of 
Wei  Hai  Wei,  afine  harbor,  and  easily  de- 
fended. True,  France  is  not  represented 
in  this  list,  but  she  holds  seaports,  and  has 
a  large  colonial  area  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  beginning  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Hongkong  and  extending  down  to  the 
terminal  point  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
If  European  powers  may  take  and  hold 
these  several  ports  named,  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  their  own  proper  do- 
main, why  may  not  Japan  capture  and 
occupy  permanently  Vladivostok,  com- 
paratively within  a  stone's  throw  of  her 
own  empire,  and  a  constant  menace  if  oc- 
cupied by  an  unfriendly  European  power  ? 
It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Mikado  has  such  an  object  in  mind,  but 
if  he  had,  what  objection  could,  with  any 
decent  show  of  consistency,  be  raised  by 
the  governments  named  ?  With  the  naval 
bases  and  centres  of  trade  mentioned  held 
by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France, 
any  monopoly  of  commerce,  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  forecast  of  the  French  diplo- 
matist, is  a  manifest  impossibility. 


Another  and  conclusive  hindrance  is 
found  in  existing  treaties.  Substantially 
every  commercial  treaty  between  the  sev- 
eral western  powers  and  Japan,  China 
and  Corea,  forbids  monopoly  and  pro- 
vides specifically  for  equal  opportunities, 
privileges,  and  concessions  in  trade. 
Any  favor  or  exemption  granted  to  one  is, 
by  that  very  fact,  granted  to  all.  Thus, 
when  the  United  States,  in  its  recent 
commercial  treaty  with  China,  secured  the 
opening  of  two  additional  ports  in  Man- 
churia (secured,  by  the  way,  in  the  face 
of  the  impertinent  interference  and  secret 
threats  of  Russia)  to  the  commerce  of  this 
nation,  those  ports  were,  of  necessity, 
opened  to  every  nation — Russia  included 
— which  has  treaty  relations  with  China. 
Even  "  special  spheres  of  influence,"  so 
much  discussed  a  few  years  ago  in  con- 
nection with  Chinese  affairs,  are  impos- 
sible under  any  fair  interpretation  of 
existing  treaties,  but  the  "Open  Door," 
or  equal  opportunities  everywhere  and 
for  all,  is  specifically  recognized  and 
pledged.  Only  by  violation  or  rearrange- 
ment of  all  existing  treaty  engagements 
with  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  could 
any  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific,  or  any  modification  even 
remotely  approaching  it,  become  possible. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  no 
such  results,  injurious  to  Europe,  can 
follow  the  success  of  Japan  in  the  existing 
struggle,  it  still  remains  true  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  success,  the  future  of  the 
Far  East  will  be,  must  be,  widely  different 
from  the  past.  It  is  both  wise  and  prudent 
to  foresee,  to  understand,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  the  changed  lines  within 
which  shall  lie  the  coming  development, 
the  history,  of  the  nations  upon  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

During  the  war  of  a  few  years  ago,  into 
which  the  peace-loving  Chinese  were  in- 
vited and  almost  driven  by  the  Japanese, 
it  was  repeatedly  asserted,  with  truth,  by 
the  leaders  of  political  thought  and  policy 
among  the  latter,  that  the  struggle  was 
entered  into,  not  so  much,  or  mainly,  to 
settle  any  question  of  predominance  in 
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Corea,  or  any  other  personal  questions 
between  the  belligerents,  but  to  demon- 
strate to  the  nations  of  Europe  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Japan  must  be 
classed,  and  reckoned  with,  as  among  the 
first-class  powers  of  the  modern  world. 
In  a  similar  way,  there  is,  upon  the  part 
of  Japan  at  least,  a  far  broader  motive 
and  purpose  in  the  existing  war  than  the 
mere  determination  of  the  questions,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  whether  Manchuria 
shall  or  shall  not  remain  the  property  of 
its  rightful  owner,  China,  and  whether 
the  Czar  or  the  Mikado  shall  have  pre- 
dominant political  influence  in  Seoul. 
While  those  combined  to  form  the  nom- 
inal, and  immediate,  cause  of  the  war, 
they  were  after  all  only  incidents  of  it,  or 
incarnations,  so  to  speak,  of  far  greater, 
broader,  more  vital  questions, — questions 
involving  other  European  powers  than 
Russia,  other  Asiatic  nations  than  Japan, 
— which  must  be  fought  to  a  full  and  final 
issue.  The  time  had  come  in  the  marvel- 
ous development  of  modern  life  in  Japan 
when  those  larger  questions,  whether  af- 
fecting her  or  her  neighbors,  must  be 
met  and  answered  once  for  all.  The 
future  of  the  Far  East  depended  upon 
them.  Hence  the  war  long  expected  in 
Japanese  circles.  And  hence,  as  an  issue 
of  Japanese  success,  a  widely  changed 
future  for  the  Far  East. 

The  earliest  knowledge  which  the  em- 
pires of  Eastern  Asia  had  of  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe  was  brought  them  by 
sample.  It  came  in  the  guise  of  heavily 
armed  ships  overcrowded  with  buccan- 
eers, freebooters,  sea  robbers,  men  as- 
tonishingly like  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
with  whom  the  average  reader  is  familiar. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  introduc- 
tion thus  effected  was  not  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  it  was  misleading  to  the  Asiatics, 
extremely  painful,  and  horribly  expen- 
sive. Much  later  came  a  different  type  of 
European  into  the  Far  East,  in  the  shape 
of  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  church. 
These  were  eventually  expelled  from  the 
several  empires  of  China,  Japan,  and  Co- 
rea, not  because  of  the  strange  religion 


which  they  taught,  nor  for  their  good 
works,  many  of  which  still  remain,  but  be- 
cause of  repeated  and  persistent  efforts  to 
interfere  with  the  politics  or  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  The  inception  of  mod- 
ern acquaintance  and  relations  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  Far  East  was 
even  more  unfortunate.  So  far  as  China 
is  concerned,  it  was  accomplished  in  con- 
nection with  an  attempt,  persisted  in  for 
a  score  of  years,  and  ultimately  successful, 
to  fasten  upon  an  immense  race  the  most 
horrible  and  deadly  curse  known  among 
men.  The  common  laws  of  humanity, 
the  wise  statutes  and  moral  sense  of  a 
heathen  nation,  were  ruthlessly  thrust 
aside  and  sacrificed,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  money  lust  of  a  so-called  Christian 
power.  It  is  true  that  no  such  conscience- 
less outrage  was  perpetrated  upon  Japan. 
And  it  is  equally  true  that  the  subsequent 
history  of  Japan  has  been  far  different, 
far  brighter  than  that  of  opium-cursed 
China. 

These  important  facts  of  the  earlier 
relations  between  the  Far  East  and  the 
Western  world  are  stated  with  the  utmost 
possible  brevity.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
be  kept  in  mind  by  any  person  who  seeks 
either  to  understand  the  more  recent  past 
of  the  two  great  empires  still  remaining 
there,  or  to  forecast  their  future. 

To  these  most  uninviting  features  of  the 
beginnings  of  acquaintance  and  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  the  nations  of 
remote  Asia  must  be  added  two  factors, 
continuous  in  their  operation,  and  most 
strongly  hostile  to  any  good  relationship 
and  understanding.  They  were  inevitable, 
yet  most  unfortunate;  necessary,  and  yet 
they  have  been  the  most  positive  of  all 
hindrances  to  the  proper  growth  and 
development  of  the  Far  East.  To  sub- 
stantiate these  assertions  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  the  more  recent  history 
of  Japan.  She  rid  herself  of  these  most 
offensive  conditions  of  international 
intercourse  some  years  ago,  and  the 
change  for  the  better  in  every  direction 
was  immediate  and  amazing.  They  con- 
sist in  a  limitation,  at  two  points,  of  the 
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inherent  sovereign  rights  of  the  rulers  of 
those  nations.  In  every  treaty  made  the 
principle  of  exterritoriality  was  asserted, 
which  is  to  say  that  all  foreigners  resident 
within  the  empires  of  China,  Japan,  or 
Corea,  were  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
those  empires,  but  remained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  native  lands.  Actions, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  against  them 
could  only  be  tried  and  determined  before 
and  by  an  official  of  their  own  nationality. 
One  need  only  imagine  such  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  laws  of  the  land  in  favor  of 
foreigners,  insisted  upon  and  enforced  in 
this  country,  to  realize  how  bitterly  it 
would  be  resented.  Yet  it  was  necessary. 
No  self-respecting  government,  no  civi- 
lized authority,  could  consent  to  the  sub- 
mission of  its  people  to  the  barbarous 
laws,  the  unjust  and  cruel  judicial  proced- 
ure, recognized  and  practiced  in  those 
lands  when  treaty  relations  were  estab- 
lished. 

The  second  point  of  limitation  affected 
the  finances  of  each  of  the  three  govern- 
ments named,  and  took  the  shape  of 
dictation,  in  detail,  of  the  rate  of  duty 
leviable  upon  all  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise and  all  exports  of  native  pro- 
ducts. A  schedule  of  tariff  rates  was  at- 
tached to  and  made  a  part  of  each  com- 
mercial treaty.  It  was  uniform  for  all 
nations,  and,  under  the  agreements  and 
stipulations  affixed,  no  modifications  of 
rates  or  terms  could  be  made  until  the 
assent  of  all  powers  interested  had  been 
secured.  This  unusual  procedure  and 
interference  with  sovereign  rights  was 
based  upon  the  argument  that  neither 
friendly  intercourse  nor  trade  with  West- 
ern nations  was  desired  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Far  East,  that  the  treaties 
themselves  were  compacts  made  under 
duress,  or  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
as  was  the  fact,  and  that  nominal  priv- 
ileges of  trade  having  thus  been  forced 
upon  them,  they  would,  unless  prevented 
by  this  limitation,  tax  out  of  existence  a 
commerce  which  was  unsought  and  un- 
welcome. Doubtless  this  argument  was 
wholly  sound,  but  that  in  no  way  served 


to  lessen  the  resentment  caused  by  the 
infringement  upon  the  rightful  authority 
of  the  sovereign.  An  undesired  guest 
would  hardly  expect  to  transform  dislike 
into  cordiality  by  the  unique  process  of 
shackling  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  host. 
And  while  upon  this  topic,  it  may  be  as 
well  frankly  to  admit  that  it  was  not  al- 
ways either  easy  or  pleasant  to  reason 
with  the  high  officials  of  China  or  Japan 
against  the  imposition  of  a  higher  than 
five  per  cent  rate  of  import  duty  upon 
American  fabrics  while  it  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  both  parties  to  the  discus- 
sion that  the  United  States  was  collecting 
a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  upon  all  imports 
of  Chinese  or  Japanese  manufactures  of 
silk,  and  sixty  per  cent  upon  their  porce- 
lain wares. 

In  these  two  interferences  with  the  in- 
herent right  of  sovereigns  to  manage  their 
own  business  affairs,  and  to  govern  all 
persons,  independent  of  nationality,  who 
may  choose  to  reside  or  sojourn  within 
their  territories,  is  to  be  found  the  actual 
cause  of  the  indifference  and  open  hostil- 
ity, so  long  manifested,  to  railway  and 
telegraph  construction,  mining  develop- 
ments, and  the  hundred  and  one  forms 
of  modern  progress.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment, especially,  would  not  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  thousands  of  skilled  la- 
borers, all  foreigners,  which  such  enter- 
prises must  render  necessary,  who  would 
be  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
emperor  whose  protection  they  enjoyed, 
and  who  could  only  be  punished  for 
wrong-doing  by  an  outside  authority. 
Superstitious  objections,  such  as  disturb- 
ance of  the  graves  of  ancestors,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  dragon-guardian  of  the  em- 
pire, and  others  of  the  same  sort,  were  al- 
most wholly  fictional,  empty  substitutes 
for  the  real  reason,  which  the  high  ideal 
of  courtesy  possessed  by  the  Chinese 
would  not  permit  them  to  state  frankly. 

Still  another  must  be  added  to  these 
points  of  friction,  centres  of  disturbance, 
as  they  may  be  called,  in  the  past  relations 
between  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  It  in- 
cludes the  entire  policy  and  lines  of  action 
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of  the  former  toward  the  latter,  and  has 
found  expression  in  an  open  attitude  of 
proprietorship,  disregard  of  the  manifest 
rights  of  the  Oriental,  and  almost  innum- 
erable deeds  of  aggression  and  spoliation. 
It  is  not  extreme  to  say  that,  in  all  the 
years  since  the  establishment  of  treaty 
relations  with  China,  the  European  will, 
rather  than  the  changeless  laws  of  just  and 
fair  dealing  between  man  and  man,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  between  nation 
and  nation,  has  formed  the  ultimate 
basis  of  decision  in  nearly  every  matter 
at  issue  between  the  Western  nations  and 
that  great  empire.  Patience,  forbearance, 
and  that  timidity  which  is  the  natural 
attendant  of  newly  established  relations, 
have  been  mistranslated  into  indifference, 
stolidity,  and  cowardice.  Submission  to 
open  outrage  has  not  in  the  least  served 
to  shame  the  perpetrators,  but  has  rather 
encouraged  them  to  even  more  conscience- 
less exhibitions  of  greed  and  lust.  The 
fierce  and  suspicious  rivalry  between  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  for  political  and 
commercial  control  in  the  Far  East  has 
alone  saved  China  from  utter  spoliation. 
Yet  such  national  policy  and  action  are 
never  either  right,  wise,  or  safe.  Any 
government  is  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground  when  its  treatment  of  another  is 
such  as  to  give  the  high  officials  of  that 
other  cause  to  say  what  the  Chinese  Cab- 
inet has  often  said:  "It  makes  no  differ- 
ence where  the  right  lies  in  any  question, 
China  is  always  forced  to  yield."  And 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Asia  have  long  been 
convinced  that  even  Oriental  patience  has 
its  limits,  that  with  them  aversion  to  war 
does  not  spell  cowardice,  and  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  European 
policy  of  injustice  and  greed  herein  out- 
lined must  either  cease  or  find  a  de- 
fender upon  the  field  of  battle.  True, 
such  a  policy  of  aggression,  robbery,  and 
national  murder  has  long  been  pursued 
in  Southern  Asia  with  nominal  success,  as 
the  maps  will  show.  But  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  that  success  is  more  than 
superficial  and  temporary.  Be  that  as  it 


may,  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the 
colder  zones  of  the  earth  produce  a  differ- 
ent type  of  manhood  from  that  found  in 
the  tropics,  and  Asia  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  the  events  of  the  past  year 
have  abundantly  demonstrated  to  any 
who  may  have  entertained  a  different  be- 
lief. It  has  proved  to  be  somewhat  dan- 
gerous to  measure  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  by  that 
found  among  the  more  effeminate  races 
of  India,  Burmah,  and  Siam. 

That  struggle  between  the  remaining 
nations  of  the  Far  East  and  Europe,  long 
delayed  yet  always  certain,  has  come  at 
last.  In  it  Russia  stands  for  the  typical 
aggressor  and  marauder  of  Europe,  while 
Japan  is  the  self-constituted  champion 
and  defender  of  the  inalienable  and  self- 
evident  rights  of  the  governments  upon 
the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  To  state 
the  case  in  other  words,  Japan  is  defend- 
ing the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  her  neighbor  as  necessary  to  the 
ultimate  protection  of  her  own.  The  real 
question  at  issue  is  as  broad  as  can  be 
stated.  It  involves  the  life  of  those  nations 
of  the  Far  East,  and  all  of  the  minor  is- 
sues, some  of  which  are  suggested  herein, 
which  combine  to  form  genuine,  untram- 
meled  national  existence.  And  they  are 
being  fought  to  a  finish,  to  a  changeless 
decision.  Should  Russia  win,  Eastern 
Asia  will,  in  no  long  stretch  of  time,  lose 
all  form  and  semblance  of  independent, 
self-governing  life,  will  be  dealt  with  as 
Africa  and  Southern  Asia  have  been.  The 
cormorant  powers  of  Europe  will  scream 
and  wrangle,  perhaps  fight,  over  the  plun- 
der, and  China,  Japan,  and  Corea,  dis- 
membered, will  sink  into  nameless  col- 
onies. 

But  Russia  cannot  win  so  long  as  Japan 
continues  to  exist.  In  that  cluster  of  is- 
lands is  to  be  seen,  what  has  never  before 
been  recorded  in  history,  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people,  so  perfectly  united  as  to 
be  fused  by  the  fires  of  patriotism  into  a 
single  individual,  determined  to  die  or  to 
live  as  a  free  nation,  and  fighting  as  only 
such  a  mass  of  humanity,  so  inspired,  can 


fight  for  such  an  end.  They  cannot  be 
beaten,  and  no  lover  of  humanity  and 
freedom  ought  to  desire  it.  Fortunately 
the  end  seems  near,  and  all  indications 
point  to  Japanese  success.  Even  those 
who  were  confident,  either  desirous  or 
otherwise,  of  the  humiliation  and  probable 
extermination  of  Japan,  concede  the  ques- 
tion, and  busy  themselves  with  conjec- 
tures of  the  probable  terms  of  peace  which 
Russia  may  be  able  to  secure. 

To  forecast  the  future  of  the  Far  East, 
thus  freed  from  European  interference 
and  domination,  would  require  another 
chapter.  Some  of  the  more  immediate 
issues  of  the  struggle  ought  to  be  sum- 
marized here. 

The  entire  policy  and  lines  of  action 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  toward  these 
Asiatic  nations  must  be,  will  be,  immedi- 
ately and  radically  changed.  Dictation 
can  no  longer  play  a  leading  role  in  diplo- 
macy there.  It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
that  the  final  answer  of  Japan  to  the  in- 
sulting ultimatum  of  Russia  that  "  Japan 
will  not  be  permitted  to  hold  permanently 
any  portion  of  territory  upon  the  continent 
of  Asia,"  given  at  the  close  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  latter  power  and  China,  — 
that  the  final  answer  to  this  message  was 
only  made  when  the  battleships  of  Rus- 
sia were  driven  from  the  sea,  when  Dalny 
and  Niu  Chuang  were  occupied  by  Jap- 
anese troops,  when  Port  Arthur  surren- 
dered, and  Mukden  was  abandoned. 
That  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority 
and  domination  which  has  so  conspicu- 
ously characterized  all  European  inter- 
course with  the  Far  East  in  the  past,  if  a 
shred  of  it  remains,  must  be  most  care- 
fully suppressed  and  hidden  away.  Fur- 
ther exhibitions  of  it  may  be  dangerous. 
Even  that  constant  stream  of  advice,  un- 
sought, unwelcome,  and  hence  unwise, 
which  has  babbled  through  all  the  diplo- 
macy of  past  years,  must  be  dammed  at 
the  fountain  head.  Possibly  the  political 
wiseacres  of  Europe  will  eventually  dis- 
cover that  the  quiet  Orientals  have  for 
centuries  looked  upon  unasked  counsel  as 
invariably  selfish, and  hence  have  accepted 


it  as  a  warning  rather  than  a  guide.  If, 
so  much  as  ten  years  ago  in  the  swift  his- 
tory of  modern  times,  the  main  purpose 
of  Japan  in  seeking  battle  with  China 
was  to  demonstrate  to  Europe  that  she 
must  be  classed  and  reckoned  with  as 
among  the  first-class  modern  powers,  has 
she  not  fairly  won  complete  and  hearty 
recognition  of  that  fact  ?  At  any  rate,  it 
may  be  unsafe  longer  to  ignore  it.  And 
what  Japan  will  demand  for  herself,  in 
all  essential  particulars,  she  will  demand 
for  her  neighbors. 

The  era  of  aggression,  unjust  exactions 
of  so-called  indemnities,  and  arbitrary 
seizures  of  territory,  will  be  ended  forever. 
This  hardly  need  be  said,  but  it  is  of  such 
immense  importance  that  it  must  be  given 
place  here.  Russia  must  get  out  of  Man- 
churia, and  stay  out.  Further  than  this, 
the  Czar  must  awake  from,  and  abandon, 
his  dream  of  empire  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Asia,  at  least  so  far  as  absorption 
of  territory  to  the  south  of  his  present 
possessions  there  is  a  part  of  it.  In  like 
manner,  France  must  cast  aside  that  se- 
cret scheme  of  hers,  —  secret  in  her  imagi- 
nation, but  patent  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  —  the  scheme  of  acquirement  of  the 
entire  southern  tier  of  Chinese  provinces, 
by  which  she  has  hoped  to  rival  Great 
Britain  in  her  Indian  empire,  to  put  a 
French  block  between  India  and  China, 
and  thus  end  the  British  plans  of  open 
trade  routes  for  opium  and  other  English 
commodities,  routes  available  to  English 
commerce  only.  Germany  will  recognize 
the  limit  to  any  further  expansion  of  her 
colony  at  Chiao  Cho  in  north  China. 
Great  Britain  will  doubtless  return  Wei 
Hai  Wei,  seized  by  her  when  Russia  took 
possession  of  Port  Arthur,  to  its  rightfnl 
owner.  And  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  belief  that  Hongkong,  for  years  the 
greatest  smuggling  depot  in  the  world, 
may  eventually  be  given  back  to  China, 
from  whom  it  was  wrested  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  Opium  War. 

It  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  that 
this  is  not  merely  a  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia.  It  is  rather  a  conclusive 
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struggle  between  the  powers  of  the  Far 
East  and  the  ambition,  lust,  and  greed  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  determine, 
once  for  all,  the  right  to  existence  and  the 
status  of  the  first-named.  If  Japan  wins, 
she  will,  it  is  more  than  likely,  borrow  a 
leaf  from  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and,  as  has  been  more  than  once  suggested 
already,  declare  an  Asiatic  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. She  has  made  it  clear  beyond  all 
possible  misunderstanding  that,  in  her 
judgment,  the  three  remaining  powers  of 
the  Far  East  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
that  they  are  jointly  and  equally  interested 
to  prevent  the  increase  or  further  estab- 
lishment of  European  authority  in  that 
part  of  Asia,  and  that  any  attacks  upon 
the  territorial  integrity  of  either  of  her 
neighbors  are  to  be  regarded  as  attacks 
upon  her.  What  is  this  line  of  public  pol- 
icy but  an  unwritten,  yet  genuine,  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  ?  There  will  be  no  occasion 
to  fear  or  mention  a  "Yellow  Peril,"  if 
the  governments  of  Europe  recognize 
these  issues  determined  by  the  war,  ac- 
cept them  in  good  faith,  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly.  If  they  fail  or  refuse 
to  do  so,  we  may  hear  that  phrase  again. 
The  "decadent,"  the  "effete"  East  is, 
strangely  enough,  growing  younger,  more 
virile,  better  able  to  demand  and  secure 
fair  treatment  from  even  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  world,  every  year. 

So  with  regard  to  the  two  points  of  inter- 


ference with  sovereign  rights  mentioned 
in  this  article  as  necessary,  and  still  ex- 
istent in  China  and  Corea,  they  cannot, 
perhaps,  wisely  be  abandoned  at  pre- 
sent. It  is,  however,  a  debatable  question 
whether  a  new,  and  wholly  different,  com- 
mercial treaty  might  not  be  concluded, 
which  would  sufficiently  guard  our  com- 
merce in  those  countries,  and  yet  not  in- 
volve an  offensive  interference  with  the 
inherent  right  of  their  rulers  to  manage 
their  own  financial  affairs.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  success  in  that  direction 
would  free  our  trade  there  from  a  heavy 
burden,  and  open  the  way  to  its  increase 
as  nothing  else  can. 

Condensed  into  a  single  phrase, "  Japan 
for  the  Japanese,"  "  China  for  the  Chin- 
ese," "Corea  for  the  Coreans,"  embodies 
the  issues  which  are  being  settled  in  the 
present  war.  Why  should  not  each  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  accept  this  prin- 
ciple for  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  which 
each  demands,  and  exacts,  so  scrupulous- 
ly for  itself.  Once  heartily  recognized  and 
carried  into  consistent  operation  by  a  di- 
plomacy of  good  sense  and  common  mo- 
rality, misunderstanding,  contempt,  and 
hatred,  now  almost  universal  in  the  con- 
tinental portions  of  that  vast  area,  will 
gradually  disappear,  China  will  repeat  the 
marvelous  development  of  Japan,  and  the 
world  will  be  better,  richer,  and  far  safer, 
for  the  change. 
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WESTWARD,  BY   SEA    AND    LAND 


THE;  westernmost  point  of  Alaska  is 
but  forty  -  five  miles  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  Bering's  Sea.  The  purchase  of  the 
great  peninsula  had  brought  us  in  sight  of 
Asia.  It  had  also  given  us  a  new  coast- 
line longer  than  our  entire  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  Black  Current  of  the  Pacific, 
first  revealed  to  science  by  an  American 
ship-captain,  starting  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, sweeping  by  the  Philippines,  For- 
mosa, and  Japan,  now  poured  its  warmth 
upon  a  shore  of  ours;  and  thither  it 
brought  signs  and  fragments  of  Asiatic 
life.  Turning  southward,  and  passing 
along  the  coast  of  Calif  ornia  and  northern 
Mexico,  it  circles  back  to  Asia,  bearing 
westward  signs  and  fragments  of  American 
life.  To  that  intercourse,  older  far  than 
our  civilization,  older  no  doubt  than  the 
oldest  civilization  of  either  continent,  our 
Asiatic  trade  offered  but  a  faint  compar- 
ison. When  one  considers  that  over  half 
the  human  race  fronts  eastward  across  the 
Pacific,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  Seward 
and  a  few  other  Americans  had  come  at 
last  to  take  account  of  our  westward  out- 
look, but  that  the  mass  of  Americans  were 
still  so  densely  unmindful  of  it.  Our  en- 
tire exchanges  with  the  east  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  exports  and  imports,  seldom  ran 
above  twenty  million  dollars  a  year.  And 
this  commerce,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  yet 
pass  through  San  Francisco,  but  went 
around  Cape  Horn;  it  was  maintained, 
for  the  most  part,  by  our  easternmost  com- 
munities—  New  York,  and  New  Eng- 
land. There  was,  however,  one  sort  of  in- 
tercourse between  America  and  the  Orient 
more  important  than  this  small  beginning 
of  a  trans-Pacific  trade.  It  is  not  too  much 


to  say  that  the  American  navy,  American 
diplomatists,  American  missionaries,  and 
American  teachers  had  done  more  than 
the  representatives  of  all  other  western 
nations  to  bring  about  the  rapprochement 
of  Eastern  and  Western  civilizations.  But 
these  things  were  for  years  as  little  regard- 
ed or  regulated  by  government  as  the  drift 
of  the  Black  Current. 

When  the  government  of  the  United 
States  did  first  begin  to  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  Americans  with  the  Orient,  it 
began  with  the  remoter  peoples  of  South- 
ern Asia.  In  1833,  Edmund  Roberts  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  special  commissioner, 
negotiated  with  the  king  of  Siam  the  first 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  that  ever 
bound  together  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  He  made  also  a  like  agreement 
with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  with  whose 
dominions  we  had  a  not  inconsiderable 
trade.  But  the  negotiations  with  Annam, 
or  Cochin  China,  failed,  and  at  Canton, 
where  Roberts  touched  both  on  his  out- 
ward and  his  homeward  journey,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  anchor.  His  pioneer  di- 
plomacy ended  at  Macao,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague;  but  his  work  endured.  In 
1862,  a  still  more  satisfactory  treaty  was 
made  with  Siam. 

In  Chinese  waters  our  merchant  flag 
had  been  known  ever  since  1784,  when 
a  New  York  merchantman,  the  Empress 
of  China,  brought  to  Canton  the  first 
cargo  of  American  ginseng.  The  mission- 
aries followed  the  merchants,  and  the 
school  teachers  were  not  far  behind.  But 
it  was  not  until  1844,  when  Webster  was 
Secretary  of  State,  that  Caleb  Gushing 
negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  amity  and 
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commerce  with  China,  and  established 
regular  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  In  1858,  after  the  invasion 
of  China  by  a  joint  expedition  of  the.  Eng- 
lish and  the  French,  the  agreement  of 
1844  was  renewed,  strengthened,  and 
broadened.  For  injuries  to  American 
citizens  during  the  war  China  paid  us  a 
considerable  indemnity;  but  it  was  found 
that  our  claims  had  been  exaggerated, 
and  after  many  years  our  government,  of 
its  own  motion,  paid  back  more  than  half 
of  the  amount.  The  war  had  also  given 
us  a  chance  to  make  plain  our  own  policy 
with  eastern  Asia,  which  was,  in  essence, 
the  same  policy,  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference and  the  "open  door,"  to  which  we 
have  ever  since  adhered. 

Lincoln,  coming  soon  after  into  the 
presidency,  had  sent  to  China  a  man  not 
less  exceptionally  fit  for  that  mission  than 
Adams  was  for  his.  Anson  Burlingame, 
minister  to  Pekin  since  1861,  had  seemed, 
when  he  withdrew  from  domestic  politics, 
to  be  giving  up  a  notable  career;  for  he 
was  an  eloquent  orator,  and  had  played 
a  brilliant  part  in  the  anti-slavery  fight. 
First  commissioned  to  Austria,  he  was  re- 
called in  obedience  to  a  protest  from  the 
Austrian  government,  for  he  had  been 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Kossuth,  the  Hun- 
garian patriot.  The  mission  to  China  was 
offered  him  by  way  of  compensation. 
Discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
post  with  tact  and  energy,  he  also  went 
beyond  them,  and  by  an  uncommon  force 
and  charm  of  personality  won  for  him- 
self a  place  and  an  influence  such  as 
none  of  his  predecessors,  —  neither  the 
adroit  Gushing,  nor  Humphrey  Marshall, 
the  talented  Kentuckian,  nor  William  B. 
Reed,  the  jurist,  —  such,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, as  no  other  foreigner  whatsoever, 
had  ever  exercised  in  China.  In  March, 
1868,  a  mandarin  of  the  first  class,  he 
crossed  the  Pacific  at  the  head  of  an  Im- 
perial embassy  to  all  the  great  powers  of 
Christendom. 

To  Seward,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  welcome  than  this  initiative  of 
China;  and  indeed  the  American  people 


seem  to  have  perceived,  with  an  unex- 
pected acuteness,  the  true  proportions  of 
their  countryman's  enterprise.  A  new 
treaty  was  forthwith  concluded  and  quick- 
ly ratified.  It  was  meant  to  stimulate,  and 
did  at  once  stimulate,  commerce  between 
the  two  countries.  It  also  secured  to 
Americans  in  China  complete  religious 
freedom,  and  to  the  citizens  of  each  coun- 
try the  right  of  voluntary  emigration  into 
the  other.  As  yet,  there  were  scarcely  fifty 
thousand  Chinese,  all  told,  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  not  until,  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  treaty,  the  rate 
of  immigration  quickly  doubled  and  tri- 
pled, that  the  people  of  our  Pacific  coast 
began  to  take  alarm.  Meanwhile,  the  em- 
bassy had  passed  on  to  Europe;  and  to 
Clarendon,  to  Louis  Napoleon,  to  Bis- 
marck, and  to  the  Czar,  Burlingame  pre- 
sented, with  a  convincing  eloquence,  the 
case  of  China  and  of  Western  Asia.  He 
was  still,  however,  only  at  the  outset  of 
his  labors  when  he  died  at  St.  Petersburg, 
early  in  1870.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Boston  for  a  stately  public  funeral.  At  a 
memorial  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York  he 
was  justly  eulogized  as  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  modern  civilization,  as  a  servant 
of  mankind.  True,  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States  was  the  only  immediate  and 
substantial  result  of  the  mission,  which 
failed  from  the  time  of  his  death;  and 
in  a  few  years  a  reaction  against  foreign 
influences  in  China,  and  in  America  a 
growing  hostility  toward  Chinese  immi- 
grants, threatened  the  permanency  even 
of  that  agreement.  Nevertheless,  if  Bur- 
lingame's  name  be  not  forever  associ- 
ated with  an  epochal  readjustment  of 
the  world's  civilizations,  then  few  names 
have  ever  missed  immortality  more  nar- 
rowly. 

But  the  part  which  Americans  were 
playing  in  this  outreaching  of  European 
toward  Asiatic  life  was  even  more  remark- 
able in  Japan  than  it  was  in  China.  In 
the  whole  history  of  American  diplomacy 
there  is  no  pleasanter  chapter  than  the 
story  of  our  mentorlike  friendship  with 
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Japan.  It  was  the  American  navy  which, 
beginning  with  certain  thankless  ex- 
peditions to  return  to  their  own  country 
Japanese  sailors  shipwrecked  in  other 
quarters  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  deliver  from 
a  hard  exile  American  sailors  driven  on 
those  inhospitable  shores,  ended  by  open- 
ing to  the  navies  of  the  world  two  of  the 
ports  which  for  more  than  two  centuries 
had  been  sealed  to  foreign  merchantmen. 
Until  Commodore  Perry  "gently  coerced 
Japan  into  friendship  with  us,"  and  se- 
cured for  us,  by  the  treaty  of  1854,  the 
right  to  enter,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
harbors  of  Simoda  and  Hakodade,  and  to 
set  up  a  consulate,  two  Dutch  vessels, 
visiting  once  a  year  the  little  island  of  De- 
shima,  where  eleven  Dutchmen,  carefully 
walled  in,  were  permitted  to  reside,  had 
carried  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of 
Japan.  In  the  seven  years  following 
the  treaty,  Townsend  Harris,  first  as  con- 
sul-general, and  then  as  minister  resident, 
negotiated  two  other  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce,  each  more  liberal  than 
its  predecessor;  he  also  contrived,  with- 
out the  support  of  any  military  or  naval 
force  whatever,  to  win  respect  for  his  own 
country  and  to  foster  a  better  feeling 
toward  foreigners  in  general.  A  party 
readily  amenable  to  foreign  influences 
and  receptive  of  foreign  ideas  was  fast 
growing  up,  and  in  1860,  eight  years 
before  the  Burlingame  embassy  from 
China,  a  Japanese  embassy,  the  first  ever 
sent  to  any  foreign  country,  had  visited 
the  United  States  to  exchange  ratifica- 
tions of  the  second  Harris  treaty.  But  the 
opposition  in  Japan  to  this  new  policy 
was  also  very  strong.  The  persons  and 
property  of  foreigners  were  at  times  un- 
safe. In  1861,  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  legation  was  murdered;  in  1863, 
the  legation  at  Yedo  was  burned.  A  do- 
mestic revolution,  long  threatened,  began 
in  1863,  and  foreign  residents  were  in 
worse  case  than  ever.  The  curious  dual 
government  of  Japan,  which  had  lasted 
seven  centuries,  was  nearing  its  end.  Ad- 
herents of  the  Mikado,  the  true  emperor, 
rose  against  the  authority  of  the  Shogun, 
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who,  though  in  fact  a  vassal,  had  exercised 
the  chief  powers  of  government.  It  was 
the  Shogun,  not  the  Mikado,  who  had 
signed  the  treaties,  and  the  question  of  for- 
eign relations  was  thus  associated  with  the 
domestic  controversy.  The  Shogun,  ap- 
parently desiring  to  conciliate  the  Mikado, 
ordered  the  departure  of  the  foreigners. 
A  prince  of  the  Mikado's  party,  seizing 
the  forts  at  Shimonoseki,  closed  to  com- 
merce the  narrow  strait  which  connects 
the  Japanese  inland  sea  with  the  Pacific. 
Several  of  the  powers  joining  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  destroy  the  forts  and  open  the  pas- 
sage, the  United  States  contributed  the 
little  chartered  steamer  Jamestown.  An 
indemnity  being  collected,  a  share  equal 
to  the  shares  of  the  other  powers  was  al- 
lotted to  us.  But  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
China  after  the  Anglo-French  invasion, 
we  found  that  we  were  not  entitled  to  the 
payment,  and  twenty  years  later  the  whole 
amount  was  voluntarily  returned.  Even 
while  the  disorder  lasted,  Seward  con- 
stantly maintained  an  attitude  of  friend- 
liness and  patience.  Before  it  ended,  the 
Mikado  had  been  brought  to  approve  the 
treaties;  and  when,  in  1868,  the  Shogun 
was  finally  overthrown  and  the  Shogun- 
ate  abolished,  the  imperial  court,  become 
once  more  the  centre  of  all  power  in  Ja- 
pan, showed  no  disposition  to  undo  what 
had  been  accomplished  since  Commodore 
Perry  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  Yedo. 

What  had  been  accomplished  was  in 
truth  little  less  than  a  complete  facing  out- 
ward of  the  Japanese  people;  and  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a  marvelous  change 
in  Japanese  life.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States,  which  in  1860  amounted,  imports 
and  exports,  to  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  was  at  the  end  of  the 
decade  thirty  times  as  great;  and  it  has 
continued  steadily  to  grow.  But  it  was 
the  quickening  intercourse  through  other 
channels  than  trade  that  soon  gave  to 
the  friendship  between  America  and  Ja- 
pan its  peculiar,  unexampled  character. 
At  the  close  of  our  Civil  War,  Japanese 
students  bega'n  to  resort  to  American  col- 
leges; and  during  the  same  years  Ameri- 
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can  teachers  entered  upon  the  task  of 
transforming  the  educational  system  of 
Japan.  Unlike  the  Byzantine  scholars  who 
heralded  the  renaissance  in  Italy,  they 
found  the  decorative  arts  developed  in  the 
Island  Kingdom  to  a  stage  which  they 
had  not  yet  reached  in  our  own  civiliza- 
tion; but  the  stimulus  which  they  and 
other  Americans  have  given  to  the  me- 
chanic arts,  to  the  intellectual  life,  and  to 
the  national  spirit  of  the  Japanese  is  in- 
calculable. Americans  have  trained  the 
rulers  of  modern  Japan.  Missionaries, 
diplomatists,  experts  in  military  and  naval 
affairs,  members  of  the  surgical  and  other 
professions,  and  men  of  business,  all  have 
had  their  part  in  the  work  of  transforma- 
tion; but  it  is  probably  the  school  teach- 
ers who  have  done  the  most  to  accomplish 
what  neither  the  French  nor  the  English 
in  India,  nor  indeed  any  European  peo- 
ple anywhere  in  Asia,  ever  accomplished 
before.  Apparently,  they  have  accom- 
plished the  actual  diversion  of  an  Asiatic 
civilization  into  that  course  of  develop- 
ment which  western  civilizations  follow. 
Nowhere  else  have  European  ideas  ever 
penetrated  beneath  the  surface  of  Asiatic 
life;  and  nowhere  else,  on  any  continent, 
has  the  mere  example  of  America  proved 
so  potent  as  in  Japan.  But  it  may  be 
juster  to  say  that  the  apt  Japanese  have 
learned  of  us  than  to  say  that  we  have 
taught  them.  For  neither,  it  must  be  add- 
ed, has  Western  civilization,  in  any  recent 
century,  received  from  Asia  an  influence 
comparable  to  that  which  Japan  has  ex- 
ercised in  art,  in  literature,  and  even,  in 
later  years,  in  arms  and  in  diplomacy. 
For  America's  teaching  of  science  and  of 
liberty  the  little  people  have  made  no 
mean  return.  Not  unworthy  of  compari- 
son with  the  Ancient  Greeks  for  their 
sense  of  beauty  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
art  with  which  they  have  expressed  it, 
they  have  enlarged  for  Americans  and 
Europeans  the  possibilities  of  aesthetic 
enjoyment. 

It  was  the  Japanese,  also,  who  opened 
to  diplomacy  and  trade  a  kingdom  still 
more  relentlessly  hermit-like  than  their 


own.  Korea  had  been  obdurate  to  all  ad- 
vances ;  so  late  as  1866,  an  American  ves- 
sel, chartered  by  an  English  firm,  attempt- 
ing to  ascend  the  Ta  Tong  River,  was 
taken,  burned,  and  her  crew  put  to  death. 
But  in  1876  Japan,  by  a  threat  of  war,  se- 
cured from  the  Korean  king  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce.  Through  the  diplo- 
matic intercourse  thus  established,  the 
Koreans  were  brought,  after  untold  cen- 
turies of  reclusion,  to  a  better  knowledge 
and  a  better  opinion  of  the  foreign  influ- 
ences at  work  about  them.  In  May,  1882, 
Commodore  R.  W.  Shufeldt  played  at 
Chemulpo  the  part  of  Commodore  Perry 
at  Yedo.  A  treaty  was  signed.  Three 
ports  were  opened  to  American  commerce, 
an  American  mission  was  set  up  at  Seoul, 
and  a  Korean  embassy  visited  the  United 
States.  Five  years  later,  Korea,  having 
concluded  in  the  mean  time  similar  treaties 
with  other  of  the  powers,  sent  a  permanent 
minister  to  Washington.  China,  claiming 
suzerainty  over  Korea,  attempted  first  to 
prevent  and  then  to  control  the  mission; 
but  the  American  State  Department  de- 
clined to  acknowledge  her  right  to  inter- 
fere. 

In  our  progress  toward  closer  relations 
with  Eastern  Asia  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific would,  no  doubt,  at  an  earlier  period 
in  the  development  of  sailing  vessels,  have 
served  us  somewhat  as  the  fewer  islands 
of  the  Atlantic  served  Europeans  in  their 
movement  upon  America.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  navy  under  sail,  however,  there 
was  no  great  need  of  half-way  stations. 
But  with  the  gradual  substitution  of  steam 
engines  for  sails  as  a  motive  power  on  the 
seas,  the  need  of  coaling  stations  has  given 
to  many  of  these  islands  a  fresh  impor- 
tance. Even  before  the  day  of  steamships, 
the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands, partly 
on  account  of  their  resources,  partly  be- 
cause they  were  in  the  path  of  the  Black 
Current,  close  to  the  direct  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Australasia  and  from  Pana- 
ma to  China  and  Japan,  and  also  a  con- 
venient half-way  station  for  our  Pacific 
whalers,  attracted  from  our  Department 
of  State  an  exceptional  attention.  So  early 
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as  1842,  Webster,  being  already  much 
drawn  to  the  whole  subject  of  our  future 
in  the  Pacific,  had  taken  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  an  Hawaiian  embassy  practi- 
cally to  extend  over  the  islands  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Both  he 
and  President  Tyler  announced  that  we 
could  not  permit  them  to  be  colonized  or 
annexed  by  any  power  other  than  our- 
selves. We  held  our  ground  in  1851,  when 
France  was  suspected  of  designs  upon 
them;  it  is  thought,  indeed,  that  but  for 
the  death  of  King  Kamehameha  III,  we 
should  ourselves  have  annexed  them  three 
years  later.  From  the  end  of  the  war  un- 
til 1875,  when  a  treaty  was  finally  nego- 
tiated, reciprocity  with  Hawaii  was  con- 
stantly advocated.  The  agitation  was 
promoted  by  resident  Americans  who  had 
made  sugar-raising  the  principal  indus- 
try of  the  islands.  Seward,  as  usual,  was 
for  annexation.  A  curiously  polyglot  com- 
munity, the  Hawaiians  were  so  early  sub- 
jected to  so  many  foreign  influences  that 
they  did  not  offer  to  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  be,  as  in  Japan,  the  pioneers 
of  all  Western  civilization.  But  in  the  re- 
ligious, the  educational,  and  particularly 
in  the  industrial  development  of  the  little 
archipelago  Americans  played,  neverthe- 
less, the  leading  role.  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  who  in  1859,  in  the  course  of  a 
world-tour,  visited  Hawaii,  attributed  the 
redemption  of  the  natives  from  savagery 
mainly  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  It  was,  he  declared,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  that  board  who  had  taught 
the  whole  Hawaiian  people,  whom  they 
found  half -naked  savages,  "to  read  and 
to  write,  to  cipher  and  to  sew."  In  the  Sa- 
moan  Islands  also,  when  interest  and  phil- 
anthropy demanded  it,  we  found  a  foot- 
hold. In  1872  we  secured  the  port  of  Pago- 
Pago  for  a  coaling  station. 

In  all  these  early  steps,  our  seamen, 
our  statesmen,  and  our  diplomatists  had 
indeed  done  well.  They  had  made  a  re- 
markable demonstration  of  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  of  peaceful  methods  in 
dealing  with  strange  peoples  and  strange 
civilizations.  They  had  served  our  true 


interests,  widened  our  influence,  and  pro- 
moted the  world's  welfare,  without  injus- 
tice or  rapacity,  and  without  war.  But  we 
did  not  yet,  in  any  but  a  strained  sense, 
look  out  upon  the  Pacific  and  face  across 
to  Asia.  Between  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Pacific  coast 
there  were  two  thousand  miles  of  still  un- 
occupied plains  and  mountains.  Western 
civilization  could  never  pervade  Cathay 
via  the  pony  express;  and  if  its  pioneers 
followed  the  route  around  the  Horn,  then 
America  had  little  or  no  advantage  over 
Europe  in  the  race.  What  had  chiefly 
inspired  the  first  advocates  of  a  railway 
across  the  continent  was,  in  fact,  the 
dream  of  a  vast  Asiatic  commerce,  not 
unlike  the  earlier  dream  of  Columbus  ; 
and  while  Seward  was  now  and  then 
stealing  time  from  his  important  business 
with  Europe  to  smooth  with  his  diplom- 
acy our  path  across  the  ocean  and  open 
for  us  the  gates  of  the  East,  two  bands  of 
men,  living  in  two  cities  of  canvas,  march- 
ing every  day  to  their  work  to  the  tap  of 
the  drum,  and  moving  slowly,  day  by 
day,  the  one  westward  from  the  Missouri, 
the  other  eastward  from  the  coast,  were 
doing  that  which  no  diplomacy  could 
do,  that  without  which  Seward's  dream 
could  come  no  truer  than  the  dream  of 
Columbus.  They  were  making  a  way,  a 
practical  and  material  highway,  for  an 
advance  of  our  civilization  westward  to 
the  Pacific. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1865  the  Union 
Pacific  had  progressed  but  forty  miles 
into  the  interior  of  Nebraska.  The  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  though  much  of  the  material 
used  by  its  builders  had  to  be  brought 
around  the  Horn,  was  a  few  miles  longer, 
and  had  begun  to  climb  the  gradual  slope 
of  the  coast  range.  To  both  roads  the 
government,  besides  its  grant  of  twenty 
square  miles  of  land  for  every  mile  of 
track,  had  promised  aid  in  the  form  of 
loans  which  were  to  vary  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  different  stretches.  Both 
were  to  have,  up  to  the  time  when  they 
should  reach  the  mountains,  an  advance 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  every  mile 
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constructed;  for  every  one  of  the  three 
hundred  miles  considered  to  be  most 
mountainous  and  difficult,  they  were  to 
have  three  times  as  much;  and  for  every 
mile  from  slope  to  slope  of  the  Rocky  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  ranges,  twice  as  much. 
To  secure  its  loans,  the  government  held 
a  second  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the 
roads.  They  were  bound  to  apply  every 
year  five  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings 
to  the  payment  of  the  bonds;  and  one 
half  of  all  sums  due  to  them  for  services 
rendered  to  the  government,  which  should 
have  the  preference  over  other  patrons, 
must  also  go  to  discharge  their  debt.  In 
order  that  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment might  be  constantly  guarded,  five 
of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  were 
appointed  by  the  President. 

With  the  gifts  and  loans  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  with  a  considerable  power 
of  contracting  loans  on  their  own  account, 
the  two  companies  were,  it  would  seem, 
sufficiently  aided  and  encouraged;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  second  and  third  year 
that  they  threw  themselves  into  their  task 
with  a  full  assurance  of  extraordinary 
profits.  By  that  time  it  was  clear  that 
the  cost  of  construction  had  been  over- 
estimated. The  work  itself  proved  to  be 
not  nearly  so  difficult  as  the  prospectors 
had  thought  that  it  would  be.  Coal  was 
discovered  near  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  It  began  to  appear  also  that  the 
operation  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
the  roads  might  prove  profitable.  In  April, 
1866,  the  Union  Pacific,  five  hundred 
and  forty-eight  miles  from  the  Missouri, 
entered  a  pass  through  the  Black  Hills 
which  General  Dodge,  the  chief  of  con- 
struction, had  first  found  in  an  exploring 
tour  when  he  was  pursued  by  Indians 
and  his  life  depended  on  his  finding  it. 
In  July,  1867,  the  Central  touched  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Once  over 
the  mountain  walls,  both  roads  quickened 
the  rate  of  their  progress  to  the  point  of 
junction. 

What  that  point  should  be  was  for  a 
time  in  doubt.  The  Mormons  of  Utah, 
.who  desired  that  it  should  be  their  own 


principal  settlement,  went  so  far  as  to  boy- 
cott the  Union  Pacific,  refusing  either  to 
serve  or  to  patronize  it,  when  they  learned 
that  its  engineers  had  decided  in  favor 
of  a  route  to  the  northward  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  But  the  Central's  engineers 
also  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  that 
route ;  and  both  roads,  though  at  first 
either  would  have  welcomed  any  length- 
ening of  the  other  at  its  own  expense,  were 
soon  fairly  racing  for  the  middle  ground. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  work,  —  the  long  distances 
that  men,  material,  and  supplies  must  be 
transported,  the  aridity  of  the  desert, 
the  bands  of  Sioux  hovering  about  the 
camps,  —  the  builders  were  moving  now 
with  a  surprising  swiftness.  In  less  than 
a  year  from  June  1,  1868,  the  Union 
Pacific  had  lengthened  five  hundred  and 
fifty  -  five  miles,  the  Central  about  five 
hundred  miles.  The  whole  country  was 
by  this  time  aroused  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
enterprise.  Correspondents  of  the  news- 
paper press  accompanied  the  two  con- 
struction gangs,  and  at  the  close  of  ever}' 
day's  work  telegraphed  back,  from  the 
end  of  the  wires,  how  many  miles  of 
track  had  been  laid.  In  April,  1869,  the 
grading  gangs  met,  and  actually  passed 
each  other  by,  so  that  the  two  roadbeds 
ran  side  by  side.  But  on  May  10,  at 
Promontory  Point  in  Utah,  the  tracks 
were  joined.  Chinese  coolies,  clustered 
about  the  engine  from  the  West,  brought 
into  the  occasion  a  significant  suggestion 
of  the  Orient.  When  the  last  spike  was 
driven,  there  were  still  five  years  left  of 
the  time  allowed  by  Congress.  The  task, 
prosaic  as  it  seems  from  its  sameness 
in  immediate  aspect  with  other  similar 
undertakings,  now  familiar  to  us  all,  is 
in  its  complete  significance  comparable 
only  with  the  digging  of  the  Suez  Canal 
or  the  long-planned  severance  of  the  two 
Americas.  The  discovery  that  immense 
profits  were  to  be  got  from  it  had  led  to 
practices  which,  when  they  were  fully  re- 
vealed, marred  the  country's  pride  in  the 
achievement ;  but  if  we  consider  merely 
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the  men  who  did  the  work,  and  the  doubts 
that  clouded  its  beginning,  it  remains 
scarcely  less  memorable  as  an  exhibition 
of  resourceful  energy  than  it  is  for  its 
results. 

But  the  chief  immediate  consequence 
was  imitation.  In  the  discussions  of  the 
proposed  transcontinental  railway  which 
were  so  common  in  the  fifties,  five  differ- 
ent routes  had  been  seriously  considered. 
Within  a  very  few  years  from  the  comple- 
tion of  the  compromise  central  line,  all  the 
others  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  built.  The 
northernmost,  or  forty  -  eighth  parallel 
route,  with  an  eastern  terminus  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  had  been  the  especial 
favorite  of  Asa  Whitney,  most  devoted 
and  persistent  of  all  the  early  enthu- 
siasts, had  been  sun-eyed  in  1853;  one  of 
the  engineers  had  been  a  retired  but  still 
youthful  army  officer  named  McClellan. 
A  charter  was  granted  in  1864,  but  work 
was  not  begun  until  the  summer  of  1870, 
and  it  was  not  until  1883,  after  many  com- 
plications and  many  disappointments, 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  was  completed. 
The  second,  or  forty-second  parallel  route, 
was  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
third,  or  thirty-eighth  parallel  route,  was 
occupied  partly  by  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
chartered  along  with  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  authorized  to  connect  with  it  by  way 
of  Denver.  This  road  was  begun  at  Wyan- 
dotte  in  1863,  and  completed  to  Denver 
in  1870.  The  fourth,  or  thirty-fifth  paral- 
lel route,  was  occupied  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe.  Begun  at  Topeka 
in  1868,  it  followed,  for  the  most  part,  the 
old  Santa  Fe  caravan  route  through  the 
Colorado  Mountains  and  over  the  alkali 
plains  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  years  before 
the  builders  came  in  sight  of  the  Rockies, 
and  years  more  before  the  road  contrived, 
through  its  control  of  other  lines,  to  make 
a  junction  with  the  California  Southern 
and  reach  the  coast.  Finally,  the  southern- 
most of  all  the  routes,  close  to  the  thirty- 
second  parallel,  was  occupied  in  part  by 
the  Texas  Pacific,  in  part  by  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Both  were  begun  in  1871.  After 
some  years  of  working  at  cross-purposes, 


they  connected  in  1881  and  made  a  single 
line;  but  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  west- 
ern half,  was  also  extended  on  a  still 
more  southerly  route  across  Texas  to  New 
Orleans. 

As  each  of  these  trunk  lines  progressed, 
a  network  of  branches,  some  of  them 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  trunk, 
was  flung  out  on  either  side.  In  ten  years 
from  the  meeting  of  the  rails  at  Promon- 
tory Point,  the  West  was  for  the  most  part 
accessible  to  immigration  and  to  industry. 
Again,  as  when  Columbus  found  a  path- 
way over  the  Atlantic,  it  was  not  so  much 
Asia  as  the  intervening  lands  that  stood 
revealed. 

The  occupation  of  these  lands  was  the 
principal  material  change,  the  most  wide- 
ly significant  fact,  in  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  end  of  the  war  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  That  the  railroads 
alone  made  it  possible  to  occupy  them  so 
quickly  is  apparent  when  we  contrast 
these  years,  in  reference  to  the  move- 
ment of  population,  with  any  fifty  years 
before  the  railroads  came.  It  was  also 
proved  that  railroads  need  not  wait  for 
population, cities, industries;  all  these  will 
follow,  if  the  country  will  sustain  them. 
Very  soon,  in  fact,  these  western  lines  be- 
gan themselves  to  colonize  the  wastes, 
bringing  in  settlers  not  merely  from  the 
older  states,  but  from  Europe,  and  em- 
ploying methods  and  machinery  not  un- 
like those  of  the  various  companies  and 
associations  which  first  colonized  our  east- 
ern shores.  The  land  department  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  for  example,  brought  over  from 
Russia  and  established  in  Kansas  eight 
thousand  German  Mennonites.  The  gov- 
ernment, beginning  with  its  bounties  to 
the  Union  and  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
giving  away  to  railroads,  in  the  years 
1864-1880,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  beyond 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  rivers, 
—  a  region  three  times  as  great  as  the 
area  of  New  England,  —  took,  perhaps, 
the  quickest  method  to  people  the  West 
and  to  develop  its  resources. 

A  marvelous  transformation  followed. 
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The  year  of  the  meeting  of  the  rails  at 
Promontory  Point  was  very  near  the  cul- 
mination in  America  of  that  ancient  in- 
dustry which  always  foreruns  agriculture. 
The  long  trail  of  the  cowboys,  beginning 
in  southern  Texas,  had  stretched  gradu- 
ally northward,  until,  when  the  Civil  War 
began,  the  rancheros  of  the  southwest  were 
marketing  their  herds  in  northern  cities. 
With  the  close  of  the  war,  the  northward 
movement  set  in  again.  In  1866,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  cattle  crossed  the  Red 
River;  in  1871,  six  hundred  thousand. 
Year  by  year  the  cowboys  passed  on  to 
pastures  and  to  markets  farther  north  un- 
til they  had  crossed  every  one  of  the  five 
transcontinental  routes  and  even  entered 
the  British  provinces.  But  as  one  by 
one  the  railroads  were  thrust  out  west- 
ward into  the  plains,  and  their  branch 
lines  forked  out  northward  and  south- 
ward, they  gradually  robbed  the  cowboy 
of  his  occupation.  The  most  picturesque 
of  distinctively  American  types  grew  rarer 
and  rarer.  The  mustang  gave  place  to  the 
locomotive;  the  herdsman  of  the  fence- 
less plains  to  the  stockbreeder  and  the 
farmer.  Still  more  prosaic  figures  fol- 
lowed, until  all  the  principal  industries, 
save  only  such  as  depend  on  a  seacoast, 
had  their  representatives  where ,  within  the 
decade,  only  the  cowboy  and  his  cattle 
had  shared  the  plains  with  the  Indian  and 
the  buffalo.  Between  1860  and  1870,  the 
centre  of  population  for  the  whole  coun- 
try moved  forty  -  two  miles  westward. 
The  population  of  the  entire  region  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies 
rose  from  4,161,000  to  6,322,000;  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska  had  become  a  state  in 
1867.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Pacific  States, 
the  total  rose  to  717,000.  In  both  regions, 
the  years  immediately  following  brought 
a  still  more  rapid  increase.  And  again, 
as  before  the  war,  the  movement  had  its 
parallel  to  the  southward.  Texas  was  gain- 
ing population  rapidly;  but  the  emigra- 
tion into  Texas  from  the  older  southern 
states  was  probably  due  quite  as  much  to 
political  as  to  purely  economic  causes. 
The  movement  of  industries  was  even 


more  striking.  Of  the  total  wheat  crop  of 
1859,  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi  contributed  less  than  one 
sixth;  ten  years  later  they  contributed 
nearly  a  third.  Their  total  production  of 
cereals  rose  from  226,000,000  to  370,000,- 
000  bushels;  their  acreage,  from  22,150- 
000  to  38,483,000.  This,  however,  was 
merely  a  beginning;  and  the  increase  of 
production  was  but  one  of  two  extremely 
important  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
American  agriculture.  The  other  was  the 
rapid  cheapening  of  transportation,  which 
opened  for  the  western  farmer  the  mar- 
kets not  merely  of  our  eastern  states  but 
of  Europe  as  well.  Reducing  the  cost  of 
hauling  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  thirty- 
eight  cents  in  1858  to  twenty-seven  cents 
in  1868,  and  then  to  seventeen  and  one 
half  cents  in  1878,  was  scarcely  less  im- 
portant a  change  than  making  two  blades 
of  wheat  to  grow  where  one  had  grown 
before.  The  two  changes,  coming  to- 
gether, and  coming  at  a  tune  when  the 
prices  of  food  stuffs  were  extraordinarily 
high,  profoundly  affected  national  and  in- 
ternational finance.  The  United  States, 
by  doubling  their  entire  railroad  mileage 
within  eight  years  from  Lee's  surrender, 
and  by  adding  one  third  to  the  acreage  of 
cereals,  fairly  leaped  to  a  foremost  place 
among  the  exporting  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  opening  of  the  West  quickly  en- 
gaged a  great  part  of  the  energy  released 
from  warfare.  It  attracted  from  Europe 
an  ever-growing  stream  of  emigrants  and 
millions  of  capital.  Both  through  the  ac- 
tual increase  of  our  wealth  and  through 
the  favorable  effect  on  international  ex- 
changes, it  lightened  beyond  measure 
the  burden  of  the  great  war  debt  and 
made  far  easier  the  task  of  currency  re- 
form. It  was  comparable  even  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Union  cause  as  a  source 
of  the  strength,  the  confidence,  the  assur- 
ance, with  which  we  could  now  face  back- 
ward across  the  Atlantic  and  forward 
across  the  Pacific,  which  had  at  last  be- 
come our  real  boundary. 
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But  the  politicians,  unlike  the  diplo-  people  quietly  completed  their  occupation 
matists  and  the  men  of  business,  were  of  the  Continent,  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
still,  during  these  early  years  of  peace,  president,  were  still  at  work  in  that  war- 
facing  southward.  While  the  American  wasted  field. 


TO  ONE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  SPARE  HIMSELF 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY 

A  CENSER  playing,  from  a  heart  all  fire, 
A  flushing,  racing,  singing  mountain  stream 
Thou  art:    and  dear  to  us  of  dull  desire 
In  thy  far-going  dream. 

Full  to  the  grave  be  thy  too  fleeting  way, 
And  full  thereafter:    few  that  know  thee  best 
Will  grudge  it  so,  for  neither  thou  nor  they 
Can  mate  thy  soul  with  rest. 

No  laws  of  Time  for  thee!    for  thee,  His  gift 
Who  moveth  never  loitering,  nor  in  haste, 
Who  less  may  love  the  flower  of  ghostly  thrift 
Than  some  diviner  waste. 

O  to  ride  now,  in  joy,  ere  thou  art  gone, 
The  flame,  the  torrent,  which  is  one  with  thee! 
Saint,  from  this  pool  of  dying  sweep  us  on 
Where  Life  must  long  to  be. 


LARGE  FORTUNES 


BY  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN 


THE  hostility  to  large  fortunes  does 
not  diminish  with  time  and  events.  The 
violent  denunciations  of  the  discontented 
classes,  or  of  the  more  extreme  socialists, 
find  an  echo  in  the  ranks  of  the  more  con- 
servative groups.  Into  these  expressions, 
evidently  based  on  strong  convictions, 
has  entered  the  sting  arising  from  a  pas- 
sionate sense  of  wrong:  that  these  enor- 
mous accumulations  are  possible  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor;  and  that  women 
and  children  go  cold  and  hungry  in  order 
that  others  may  go  warmly  clad  and  live 
luxuriously.  In  this  point  of  view  there  is 
a  hopelessness  which  serves  as  the  incen- 
tive to  brute  force,  to  wild  assaults  upon 
the  bulwarks  of  property  and  institutions. 
What  are  we  coming  to  ?  Are  the  times 
out  of  joint  ?  Certainly,  we  are  forced  to 
face  the  facts  as  found  in  the  thinking  of 
great  numbers  of  people. 

To  say  that  a  man  is  a  multi-millionaire 
is  to  many  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is 
an  enemy  of  society,  reaping  where  he  has 
not  sown,  and  protecting  himself  in  his 
vast  possessions  only  by  the  corrupt  con- 
trol of  municipal  councils,  legislatures, 
and  even  the  highest  courts.  It  is  this 
state  of  mind  which  leads  some  intelligent 
writers  to  hint  of  another  French  Revo- 
lution, and  of  prison  bars  for  the  financial 
kings.  Yet,  as  we  look  back  a  century, 
there  was  not,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
any  such  antagonism  between  rich  and 
poor.  Perhaps  the  contrasts  between  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  were  far  less 
marked  then  than  now,  and  the  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  due  to  impotent  rivalry 
were  more  generally  absent.  In  those  ear- 
lier days,  obviously,  the  total  wealth  of  the 
community  in  all  forms  was  very  small  in 
comparison  with  its  diffusion  to-day. 
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In  Parkman's  account  of  La  Salle's 
marvelous  winter  journey  from  Fort 
Crevecceur  on  the  Illinois  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
we  get  a  vivid  picture  of  a  region  now 
covered  by  a  busy,  struggling,  commer- 
cial community.  Then,  "The  nights  were 
cold,  but  the  sun  was  warm  at  noon, 
and  the  half -thawed  prairie  was  one  vast 
tract  of  mud,  water,  and  discolored, 
half -liquid  snow."  Often  without  food, 
watching  by  night  against  Indians,  and 
marching  by  day,  loaded  with  baggage; 
"sometimes  pushing  through  thickets, 
sometimes  climbing  rocks  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  sometimes,  wading  whole 
days  through  marshes  where. the  water 
was  waist-deep,"  La  Salle  spent  sixty-five 
weary  days  in  this  thousand-mile  journey 
to  Fort  Frontenac.  How  far  in  the  past  all 
that  is  now!  Over  against  the  picture  of 
La  Salle  set  one  of  a  modern  journey  in  a 
warm  luxurious  Pullman  car,  which  trav- 
els over  the  same  distance  within  a  single 
day.  The  contrast  is  great;  but  what  has 
happened  on  this  "half-thawed  prairie" 
since  La  Salle  passed  by  ?  What  are  the 
forces  that  have  changed  the  world  of  La 
Salle  into  the  rich,  bustling  world  of  to- 
day ?  In  his  time  there  were  in  this  region 
numbers  of  human  beings,  the  same  soil, 
the  same  climate,  the  same  rivers  and 
lakes,  as  now.  Why  should  there  not  have 
been  then  the  same  vast  wealth  which  we 
see  about  us  now,  —  great  canons  of  sky- 
scrapers, miles  of  factories,  scores  of  con- 
verging railways,  and  millions  of  ship- 
ping tonnage  ? 

Of  the  two  chief  forces  at  work  to  pro- 
duce this  miraculous  transformation, 
evidently  one  is  the  power  to  grasp  an 
ideal,  or  future  gain,  so  distinctly  that 
present  action,  or  indulgence,  is  directly 
controlled  thereby.  This  quality  of  hu- 
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man  beings  is  the  first  and  most  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  civilization.  It 
is  the  absence  of  it  which  forms  the  Mexi- 
can, the  negro,  or  the  inefficient  savage. 
So  improvident  were  the  Paraguay  In- 
dians, so  Mr.  Rae  tells  us,  that  they  cut 
up  their  ploughing  oxen  for  supper.  It  is 
the  presence  of  it  which  makes  possible 
the  docks,  bridges,  steamships,  and  irri- 
gation schemes,  all  of  the  returns  from 
which  will  be  received  only  many  decades 
hence.  Moreover,  it  is  the  quality  which 
causes  saving,  —  the  very  reason  for  the 
existence  of  capital.  The  willingness  to 
forego  consumption  for  a  present  indul- 
gence in  order  to  gain  some  future  ob- 
ject is  only  a  description  of  the  process  by 
which  capital  comes  into  being. 

This  physical  world,  on  which  the  hu- 
man mind  can  have  its  play,  is  as  interest- 
ing in  its  capabilities  as  a  conjuror's  hat; 
almost  anything  can  be  got  out  of  it,  al- 
most everything  depends  upon  what  we 
ourselves  are,  upon  our  skill  in  hand- 
ling nature.  In  the  infancy  of  civilization, 
mankind,  with  only  crude,  unaided  effort, 
could  produce  only  a  little  more  than  sub- 
sistence. This  little  excess,  however,  could 
be  saved,  put  into  simple  implements  of 
industry  which  made  labor  more  efficient, 
again  made  possible  new  savings,  more 
implements,  and,  in  the  endless  round  of 
centuries,  the  final  accumulation  of  travel- 
ing cranes ,  harvesters ,  motors ,  telephones , 
and  rapid  communication  by  steam  and 
electricity, — in  brief,  all  the  marvelous  ef- 
ficiency of  present  industry.  All  this  would 
have  been  impossible  on  the  prairie  of  La 
Salle  without  a  people  capable  of  duly 
estimating  the  future  over  the  present. 

This  array  of  the  productive  forces  of 
society  shows  the  necessity  of  capital  to 
the  present  output  of  wealth,  and  to  the 
present  welfare  of  all  classes.  If  men 
had  not  been,  decade  after  decade,  saving 
and  storing  up  capital,  it  would  be  as 
impossible  to  employ  the  great  mass  of 
laborers  now  existent,  as  it  would  be  to 
feed  an  army  in  the  field  on  promises  in- 
stead of  on  solid  rations.  Some  over- wise 
persons  among  us  growl  ominously' about 


the  right  of  capital  to  exist,  or  to  share 
in  the  results  of  production:  this  is  as  if, 
forgetting  the  necessity  of  air  for  human 
existence,  we  should  object  to  air  in  gen- 
eral because  it  is  sometimes  dirty  or  mal- 
odorous. Capital,  it  is  true,  may  be  un- 
fairly used  by  industrial  managers;  and 
yet  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  in- 
dustry as  air  is  to  the  human  body. 

Capital,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  human  brain  has 
shown  its  capacity  to  enlarge  the  satisfac- 
tions of  society.  Besides  the  implement, 
there  must  be  the  power  to  direct  the  im- 
plement. The  second  force  necessary  to 
recreate  the  "half -thawed  prairie"  of  La 
Salle  is  the  devising  and  organizing  mind 
of  the  "Captain  of  Industry,"  the  mind 
competent  to  manage  labor  as  well  as 
capital,  and  to  direct  them  both  in  suc- 
cessful enterprises.  The  possibilities  of 
production  are  never  realized  without  this 
direction  by  preeminent  managerial  abil- 
ity. Yet  to  some  minds,  possibly,  this  pro- 
position does  not  appear  as  axiomatic. 

Seemingly,  everything  will  go  on  satis- 
factorily when  we  have  present  all  the  es- 
sential factors  of  production:  (1)  bound- 
less natural  resources,  in  fields,  mines, 
and  waters;  (2)  accumulations  of  capital, 
as  just  described,  which  allow  us  to  dis- 
count the  future  in  long-lived  enterprises; 
and  (3)  abundant  human  labor.  Some- 
thing, however,  is  still  lacking.  Leader- 
ship is  as  essential  in  industry  as  in  poli- 
tics or  anything  else.  Human  labor  may 
mean  nothing,  or  everything.  Therein 
lies  the  understanding  of  much  that  is 
puzzling  in  our  economic  problem.  Is 
labor  all  of  a  kind  ?  obviously  not.  Tak- 
ing the  world  as  we  find  it,  —  and  not  as 
we  may  see  it  in  dreams,  —  as  there  are 
all  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  indus- 
trial field,  so  there  are  all  kinds  of  men  in 
respect  of  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  perform  these  tasks. 
In  the  republic  of  work  there  is  no  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  which  pronounces 
"all  men  equal."  Before  the  law,  as  re- 
spects rights  and  liberty,  all  are,  of  course, 
equal;  but  in  the  practical  operations  of 
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industry  some  are  privates,  some  are  cap- 
tains, and  some  are  great  generals  and 
geniuses.  As  an  army  needs  officers,  so  the 
industrial  organization  needs  managers. 
In  fact,  whether  the  industrial  campaign 
ends  in  success  or  not,  for  high  or  low,  de- 
pends preeminently  upon  the  quality,  in- 
sight, and  guidance  of  the  leader  in  charge. 
Good  management  means  large  product; 
poor  management  means  ruin. 

The  human  element  in  production, 
whether  in  the  work  of  guidance  or  in  obe- 
dience, varies  as  widely  as  human  nature 
and  capacity.  Tot  homines,  tot  capacitates. 
For  services  to  production,  laborers  may 
be  roughly  classified  by  strata,  as  in  the 
accompanying  diagram: 


\ 


\ 


\ 


The  unskilled  men  in  A,  the  slightly 
skilled  in  B,  the  highly  skilled  artisans  in 
C  (such  as  the  locomotive  engineers),  the 
highly  educated  professional  men  in  D 
(such  as  civil  engineers,  electrical  experts, 
and  the  like) ,  and  finally  the  exceptionally 
capable  managers  in  E.  In  any  one  in- 
dustry some  of  each  kind  are  required, 
but  not  with  the  same  intensity  of  demand ; 
nor  are  they  wanted  in  the  same  relative 
numbers  in  different  industries. 

The  unskilled  man  in  A  has  no  choice 
of  occupations  that  he  can  enter;  he  can 
do  only  the  work  demanded  of  his  class. 
And  yet ,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for 
them,  the  number  of  laborers  in  this  strata 
is  enormously  large.  Moreover,  in  the 
A  class  there  is  the  least  capacity  to  set 
the  future  gain  above  the  present  indul- 
gence. Thus  we  find  increasing  numbers 
in  the  very  group  whose  activity  is  re- 
stricted to  a  given  kind  of  work.  Among 
those  least  competent  to  add  to  produc- 
tion, there  is  the  greatest  supply  relatively 
to  the  demand  for  them.  Their  share  is 


small,  not  only  because  their  industrial 
efficiency  is  small,  but  because  the  supply 
of  them  is  excessive. 

As  we  go  up  in  the  scale  of  industrial 
efficiency,  we  find  the  numbers  in  the 
strata  of  the  more  highly  skilled  diminish- 
ing, while  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for 
them  increases.  Hence  wages  increase 
the  higher  we  go.  In  the  top  strata,  con- 
taining the  most  efficient  managers,  we 
find  the  highest  wages  paid  throughout 
the  whole  industrial  field.  When  a  blun- 
dering or  incompetent  manager  costs  a 
company  millions  in  losses,  a  fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar man,  who  adds  millions  in 
gains,  is  a  cheap  laborer.  In  this  struggle 
up  the  scale  from  A  to  E  we  find  the  real 
social  conflict.  It  is  a  .contest  between 
different  kinds  of  laborers,  —  a  contest 
of  varying  grades  of  industrial  capacity 
with  each  other.  It  is  a  free-to-all  race,  in 
which  the  most  competent  win.  The  great 
industrial  manager,  being  the  most  highly 
skilled  laborer,  obtains  enormous  wages 
for  exceptional  services  to  production. 
This  exposition  gives  us,  in  brief,  the  eco- 
nomic reason  why,  in  a  country  of  phen- 
omenal resources  like  the  United  States, 
men  of  exceptional  industrial  ability  can 
acquire  exceptionally  large  fortunes  legiti- 
mately. 

Such  an  outcome  is  not  confined  to  one 
field  of  activity.  Great  capacity  which  has 
shown  its  effects  in  literature,  art,  music, 
oratory,  or  statescraft,  will  none  the  less 
come  to  the  fore  in  industry.  In  this  coun- 
try, where  our  resources  are  almost  un- 
touched, and  where  chances  are  open  to 
all,  great  managerial  power  can  no  more 
be  prevented  from  accumulating  large 
fortunes  than  great  oratory  or  great  learn- 
ing can  be  prevented  from  winning  suc- 
cess and  fame.  It  is  as  silly  to  carp  at 
great  industrial  capacity  as  it  would  be  to 
carp  at  great  literary  ability.  Great  wealth, 
like  high  office,  is  power;  we  cannot  ob- 
ject to  the  one  any  more  than  to  the  other. 
As  a  race,  we  have  been  working,  in  the 
domains  of  law  and  government,  for  cen- 
turies, not  to  abolish  high  office,  but  to 
regulate  it  by  proper  checks  and  balances 
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so  that  it  may  work  for  the  good  of  the 
many;  and,  in  the  domain  of  economics, 
it  is  equally  our  task,  not  to  attack  large 
fortunes  in  themselves,  but  intelligently 
and  without  hysterics  to  set  about  the 
creation  of  checks  and  balances  by  which 
great  power  in  the  form  of  wealth  maybe 
so  controlled  that  it  will  do  no  injury  to 
the  many. 

In  adjusting  our  actions  to  the  facts 
in  connection  with  the  accumulation  of 
vast  wealth,  we  must  keep  one  other  point 
clearly  in  mind.  In  the  general  and  indis- 
criminate condemnation  of  great  gains 
this  following  consideration  is  frequently 
overlooked.  Industrial  managers  could 
not  themselves  legitimately  accumulate 
large  fortunes,  unless  by  their  operations 
they  had  in  some  way  abridged  the  sac- 
rifices of  production,  or  given  the  public 
a  better  article  or  a  better  service,  or  one 
at  a  lower  cost,  or  had  in  one  way  or  an- 
other created  a  vast  new  wealth,  out  of 
which  they  have  been  able  to  take  only  a 
part.  A  few  illustrations  of  this  principle 
may  not  be  amiss. 

In  southeastern  Europe,  Baron  Hirsch 
amassed  a  princely  fortune  by  insight  into 
the  means  of  new  and  improved  transpor- 
tation for  the  region  of  the  lower  Danube. 
The  resources  of  inaccessible  districts  in 
the  Balkan  States  were  as  if  they  did  not 
exist:  cut  off  from  markets,  there  was  no 
employment  of  capital,  and  laborers  lived 
a  pitifully  mean  existence.  With  the  vi- 
sion of  a  prophet  this  man  of  exception- 
al managerial  power  wove  webs  of  rail- 
ways throughout  those  districts  capable  of 
improvement,  and  brought  a  market  and 
employment  to  these  men  in  skirts  and 
turbans,  such  as  had  never  before  stim- 
ulated their  industry  or  rewarded  their 
labor.  A  new  surplus  wealth  came  into 
existence;  out  of  the  carriage  of  the  new 
goods  Baron  Hirsch  obtained  a  profit  on 
his  railways.  The  toll  he  took  from  the 
new  millions  made  up  a  large  reward  to 
him,  but  it  was  only  the  fraction  of  a 
vastly  larger  gain  which  he  gave  to  those 
communities  by  his  judgment  and  capa- 
city. And  it  may  be  added  here,  by  way 


of  parenthesis,  that  he  would  have  in- 
creased the  wealth  of  this  region  far  more 
than  he  did,  if  he  had  not  been  hampered 
at  every  turn  by  the  ignorant  interference 
of  governmental  control  of  rates,  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  through  transit. 

Coming  nearer  home,  another  instance 
can  be  found  when  the  first  Vanderbilt, 
at  a  time  when  his  outlook  was  far  be- 
yond that  of  his  contemporaries,  foresaw 
the  possibilities  of  opening  up  the  empire 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  On  the  thin,  stony  soil  of 
New  England  farmers  were  growing  wheat 
and  corn,  but  at  a  high  cost  in  effort 
and  outlay;  while  the  rich  loam  of  the 
prairies  from  Indiana  to  Dakota  was  as 
little  known  as  the  Soudan  of  to-day.  The 
valley  of  the  Genessee,  in  western  New 
York  —  later  known  as  a  fertile  wheat 
region,  and  now  celebrated  for  its  dairy 
products  —  was  then  scarcely  touched  by 
the  plough.  For  opening  up  the  uncount- 
ed resources  of  this  splendid  region,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  risked  all  the  capital  he  had, 
or  all  he  could  control,  in  a  scheme 
to  connect  New  York  with  Buffalo.  He 
bought  short  railways  already  built,  con- 
structed connecting  links,  until  the  line 
crept  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  thence 
westward  along  the  easy  grades  of  the 
Mohawk,  past  the  Genessee,  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  What  was  the  result  ?  He  made 
possible  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
whole  states,  he  gave  an  outlet  to  markets 
for  the  products  of  field  and  mine,  not 
only  along  the  course  of  his  railway,  but 
in  all  the  territory  reached  by  the  Great 
Lakes.  Immigrants  and  capital  poured 
in,  while  goods  moved  both  in  and  out, 
permitting  the  profitable  investment  of 
untold  millions  in  all  the  industries  of 
this  vast  interior.  And  the  day  laborer 
in  New  England  could  transport  his  sus- 
tenance of  a  year  from  the  rich  prairies  to 
his  place  of  work  for  the  price  of  one  day's 
toil.  If  Mr.  Vanderbilt  accumulated  fifty 
or  sixty  millions  of  dollars  by  this  great 
labor-saving  machine,  it  was  possible  only 
because  he  had  enriched  the  country  a 
thousand  -  fold  more.  The  penetration 
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which  saw  a  great  opportunity  gave  him 
a  profit  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
enterprise.  It  was  not  a  case  of  monopoly ; 
any  one  else,  equally  capable,  would  have 
been  free  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  truth 
is,  his  kind  of  insight  and  ability  was  rare, 
—  and  it  remains  rare  to-day. 

Without  multiplying  instances,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  see  that  these  captains 
of  industry  may  accumulate  millions,  not 
only  without  robbing  others,  but  in  the 
process  of  benefiting  others,  especially 
those  who  are  in  search  of  employment. 
Men  of  this  character  serve  precisely  the 
same  function  as  the  inventors  of  labor- 
saving  devices.  When  a  Howe  invented 
the  sewing  machine,  he  abridged  human 
effort  in  obtaining  clothing.  He  secured 
a  fortune  out  of  the  new  surplus  of  wealth 
made  possible  by  his  addition  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  human  race  in  its  produc- 
tive efforts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  in- 
vention and  manufacture  of  harvesters 
and  agricultural  implements.  The  farmer 
voluntarily  chooses  the  machine,  because 
it  lowers  the  cost  of  getting  the  wheat 
into  his  bags.  If  it  had  not  been  a  gain 
to  the  farmer,  the  machine  would  not 
have  been  introduced.  The  profits  made 
by  makers  of  such  devices,  therefore,  are 
not  stolen  from  the  farmer. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  gains  are  not 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  laborer,  it  must  be 
recalled  that  in  this  free  land  it  is  open  to 
any  laborer  to  get  the  high  returns  of 
managerial  capacity,  if  he  can  prove  his 
competency;  and  he  need  not  continue 
to  receive  low  wages,  if  he  can  increase 
his  industrial  efficiency  in  the  processes  of 
production. 


ii 


It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  understood 
how  unpopular  such  exposition  as  this 
which  has  been  already  given  may  be. 
Moreover,  it  is  likely  to  be  said — even 
though  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it  — 
that  these  utterances  have  been  influenced 
by  pressure  upon  academic  liberty.  In 
spite  of  the  evident  dangers  of  misrepre- 


sentation, however,  it  is  always  worth 
while  to  put  forth  the  truth  according  to 
one's  convictions  and  investigations.  If 
criticism  is  carping,  and  scant  of  logic  and 
impartiality,  its  day  will  not  be  long. 

While  one  must,  therefore,  set  forth 
only  what  appears  to  be  scientifically 
sound,  and  that  which  appears  to  be  true, 
as  distinct  from  popular  prejudice  or  mis- 
conception of  the  facts,  still,  no  one  can 
be  oblivious  to  other  sides  of  the  case 
than  that  presented  above.  Why  should 
there  be  so  widespread  a  conviction,  hon- 
estly held,  that  the  rich  are  harpies  prey- 
ing upon  the  poor,  and  gaining  large  for- 
tunes unrighteously  ?  Obviously,  in  re- 
plying to  such  a  question,  not  everything 
involved  in  it  can  be  here  treated;  but 
some  of  the  main  considerations  may  be 
touched  upon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  more  likely  to 
be  true  that  all  managers  are  good  and 
just  than  that  all  workmen  are  honest  and 
faithful.  There  are,  and  will  be,  good  and 
bad  managers,  just  as  there  are,  and  will 
be,  good  and  bad  workmen.  The  error  of 
the  popular  prejudice  against  the  possess- 
ors of  large  fortunes  consists  in  making  the 
line  between  the  good  and  the  bad  coinci- 
dent with  the  line  between  the  successful 
and  the  unsuccessful  in  money-getting.  In 
truth,  the  line  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  cuts  through  both  classes .  It  is  as  fool- 
ish to  suppose  that  all  money-makers  are 
wicked  as  to  suppose  that  all  men  with 
brown  eyes  are  wicked.  An  evil  man  will 
show  his  bad  qualities,  whether  rich  or 
poor.  If  a  manager  of  great  capacity  is 
of  this  sort,  then  when  he  comes  into  con- 
trol of  capital  he  may  unscrupulously 
grind  his  workmen,  cheat  his  creditors, 
buy  franchises  by  bribing  city  councils, 
corrupt  legislatures,  —  and  cynically  defy 
the  outraged  public  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  a  man  is  not  unknown  to 
us.  He  is  to  honest  industry  what  the 
grippe  is  to  sound  health,  —  he  weakens 
the  whole  system.  By  unfair  methods, 
by  dishonesty,  by  bribery  and  corruption, 
large  fortunes,  just  as  high  office,  may  be 
illegitimately  accumulated.  A  man  may 
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thus  add  no  new  wealth  to  the  community, 
but  merely  transfer  wrongly  to  himself 
wealth  which  others  have  produced.  Be- 
cause of  such  gains,  however,  it  is  not  a 
mark  of  maturity  to  condemn  sweepingly 
all  gains.  We  must  discriminate;  and  we 
must  know  the  facts  before  we  pass  judg- 
ment. 

Discrimination, also,  should  be  properly 
exercised  in  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  way  in  which  a  fortune  is 
accumulated,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
used  after  it  is  won.  The  one  may  be 
right,  the  other  may  be  wrong.  Great 
wealth  may  be  honestly  gained  by  add- 
ing to  the  efficiency  of  production;  and 
then  an  unprincipled  owner  of  this  new 
wealth  may  put  the  power  resident  there- 
in to  mean  or  vicious  uses.  Many  of  us 
can  recall  a  railway  magnate  of  unsavory 
reputation  who,  in  all  probability,  gained 
a  considerable  part  of  an  immense  for- 
tune quite  legitimately  by  reason  of  his 
remarkable  insight  into  industrial  prob- 
lems; and  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  the  press,  he  used  his  gains 
in  wrecking  railways,  —  selling  the  stock 
short,  impoverishing  the  weaker  share- 
holders, buying  the  stock  for  a  song,  and 
then  putting  up  the  price  of  the  securities 
again  by  restorative  management.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  therefore,  that  undiscrim- 
inating  people  sweepingly  condemn  all 
large  fortunes  as  dangerous  to  the  com- 
mon weal  ?  Dishonorable  use  of  wealth 
is  probably  no  more  common  than  dis- 
honorable conduct  in  public  office.  But, 
while  it  is  possible  for  large  fortunes  to 
be  rightly  earned,  no  one  wishes  to  de- 
fend or  apologize  for  the  improper  use 
of  that  which  has  been  well  come  by. 

Best  of  all,  for  the  man  who  has  not  only 
honorably  won  his  wealth,  but  who  has 
spent  it  honorably,  we  have  good  ground 
for  admiration  and  high  acclaim.  When 
a  certain  New  England  youth  left  the  elm- 
shaded  streets  of  Danvers,  he  was  poor  in 
purse,  but  rich  in  high  purposes,  kindly 
sympathies,  and  an  untried  capacity  for 
accumulating  wealth.  He  has  been  dead 
these  many  years ;  but  the  great  wealth  of 


George  Peabody  nourishes  the  literary 
life  of  his  native  town  with  books  and  li- 
braries; vast  accumulations  of  scientific 
material  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
this  continent,  placed  in  Cambridge  by 
George  Peabody 's  munificence,  will  serve 
thousands  of  students  in  all  the  years  to 
come;  and  year  after  year,  to  the  present 
day,  a  commission  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  our  public  men  have  gathered  to  dis- 
tribute a  splendid  fund  devoted  by  this 
rich  philanthropist  to  the  elevation  of  the 
negro,  to  the  growth  of  education  in  the 
South,  and  to  the  security  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

While  such  lives  as  George  Peabody 's 
give  the  lie  to  undiscriminating  condem- 
nation of  all  large  fortunes,  yet  there  ex- 
ists a  condition  in  our  political  develop- 
ment which  may  justly  give  us  great  con- 
cern. Things  are  going  on  in  our  local 
and  national  councils  which  give  plaus- 
ible grounds  to  the  agitators  who  speak 
against  existing  institutions  in  curses  as 
bitter  as  quinine.  To  buy  the  easy  passage 
of  legislation  of  a  "boss"  is  the  common 
method  of  business  men  who  look  for  short 
cuts  to  their  objective.  In  some  persons, 
who  control  legislative  votes,  resides  the 
power  to  blackmail  rich  corporations  by 
rumors  of  examination,  to  furnish  favors, 
and  to  exact  campaign  contributions, 
which  would  do  credit  to  a  Spanish  gov- 
ernor in  a  distant  colony.  Even  if  the 
thing  desired  is  something  quite  proper 
and  necessary  in  itself,  it  becomes  the 
usual  thing,  to  save  time  and  annoyance, 
to  hand  a  purse  to  an  attorney  of  dubious 
standing  and  instruct  him  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  or  bill.  More 
than  that,  the  belief  has  become  wide- 
spread that  the  national  councils  contain 
men  who  are  the  representatives  of  pri- 
vate financial  interests,  and  that  remedial 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
consumer  is  blocked  by  the  long  purses  of 
the  rich  for  the  protection  of  their  priv- 
ate interests.  The  bribing  morals  of  such 
members  of  the  rich  element  among  us  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  corrupt  muni- 
cipal council  and  the  venal  legislature. 
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Correct  the  bribing  morals  of  those  who 
possess  the  means  to  bribe,  and  there 
would  be  "nothing  in  it"  for  the  debased 
councilman  or  legislator. 

If  we  have  no  moral  responsibility  in 
the  use  of  wealth,  then  we  shall  have 
abuses  arising  from  the  disposal  of  wealth, 
just  as  from  the  disposal  of  power  in  any 
other  form.  Millionaire  wealth,  I  repeat, 
is  millionaire  power.  The  right  or  wrong 
of  it  is  not  in  the  wealth,  or  power,  itself, 
but  in  the  controlling  spirit  behind  this 
wealth.  It  is  not  the  knife  of  the  assassin 
we  detest,  but  the  assassin  himself  who 
wields  the  knife.  If  we  insist  on  venting 
our  displeasure  on  the  existing  system  of 
distribution,  by  all  means  let  us  direct 
our  vituperation,  not  against  wealth,  but 
against  the  turpitude  which  makes  a 
wrong  use  of  a  power  that  has  endless 
possibilities  for  good.  A  gun  fired  against 
a  brutal  foe  in  defense  of  family  and 
country  may  be  glorious;  but  the  same 
gun  fired  for  vanity  and  for  selfish  con- 
quest over  a  weak  people  is  damnable. 

As  in  most  questions  which  are  com- 
plex, we  need  discrimination  and  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  before  judgment  is 
passed.  One  must  have  little  patience 
with  the  narrow-mindedness  which  ener- 
getically works  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son to  get  sweeping  legislation  to  level  the 
inequalities  of  wealth,  or  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  large  fortunes.  It  is  like  es- 


tablishing ordinances  against  knives,  or 
razors,  because  some  one  may  make  a  bad 
use  of  them.  There  will  be  inequalities  of 
wealth  just  as  long  as  there  are  differing 
industrial  capacities  in  men.  It  would  be 
as  futile  to  attempt  to  regulate  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  as  to  legislate  on  the 
weather.  The  extreme  bitterness  against 
wealth  is  in  large  part  made  up  of  envy. 
It  is  like  the  "yawp"  of  a  dog  running 
alongside  an  express  train,  indignant  that 
it  cannot  run  as  fast,  or  make  as  big  a 
noise,  as  the  train. 

Instead  of  destruction,  the  higher  way 
always  is  by  construction.  The  wrong  is 
not  in  the  gun,  but  in  the  man  who  wrong- 
ly directs  the  gun.  The  one  thing  that  we 
can  all  do,  and  do  strenuously,  is  to  work 
all  together  for  a  higher  standard  of  mor- 
als and  character  in  the  person  who  con- 
trols the  power  of  wealth.  We  can  refuse 
social  recognition,  or  public  office,  and 
the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  to  the  debased 
manager  of  power,  be  it  power  in  the 
form  of  wealth,  or  brains,  or  inherited 
prestige.  The  indictment  of  all  wealth 
without  discrimination  is  folly,  for  large 
fortunes  may  be  honorably  won,  and 
honorably  spent;  fortunes  honorably  won 
may  be  dishonorably  spent;  fortunes  dis- 
honorably won  may  be  honorably  spent; 
and  fortunes  maybe  dishonorably  won. 
and  dishonorably  spent.  Here  is  our 
whole  subject  in  a  nutshell. 
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Paul  wondered  at  a  certain  negligence 
in  Uncle  Peter's  dress  in  these  days,  for 
the  old  man  was  something  of  a  dandy, 
and  vain  of  his  irreproachable  clothes. 
Now  day  after  day  his  collar  was  limp, 
his  coat  was  dusty,  and  there  were  wrin- 
kles in  his  trousers,  while  his  gay  and  ego- 
istic pessimism  was  tarnished  by  persist- 
ent sadness.  He  talked  little,  but,  by  gar- 
den path  or  piazza  corner,  brooded  with 
a  frown  upon  his  brow,  forgetful  of  the 
paper  novel  protruding  from  his  pocket, 
forgetful,  almost,  of  the  cigar  between  his 
teeth.  A  fixed  idea  was  in  his  mind,  and 
to  that  fixed  idea  everything  in  nature 
and  in  memory  contributed :  he  had  been 
cheated  of  his  inheritance;  half -forgotten 
words  out  of  the  past  and  the  half-re- 
membered expressions  of  certain  faces 
confirmed  the  conviction,  as  did  the  look 
he  imagined  in  Paul's  eyes.  The  injury 
had  not  pressed  upon  him  so  heavily  in 
John  Warren's  day:  he  had  stood  in  awe 
of  John,  and  even  to  his  butterfly  brain  it 
had  seemed  fitting  that  so  strong  a  hand 
should  hold  the  helm;  but  now  it  was 
different.  Paul,  who  had  been  a  baby  be- 
fore his  eyes;  Paul,  who  was  in  knicker- 
bockers but  yesterday,  had  stepped  be- 
tween him  and  his  own.  The  feeling  that 
the  management  of  the  Warren  affairs 
had  been  given  to  one  much  younger  and 
therefore  more  incompetent  than  himself 
was  galling  to  the  old  man;  and  the  sense 
of  injury  that  he  had  felt  on  hearing  his 
own  father's  will  read, — had  felt,  but  had 
forgotten  in  his  busy  thoughts  and  his 
busy  reading  of  Ouida  and  the  Duchess, 
— came  back  with  more  than  its  pristine 
force.  Had  not  great-great-grandfather 
Warren  played  fast  and  loose  with  other 
people's  money  as  well  as  with  his  own  ? 


Was  it  not  probable,  although  no  cases 
were  recorded,  —  of  course  they  would 
not  be  recorded, — that  there  had  been  in 
the  family  history  instances  of  question- 
able honesty  ?  Surely,  if  his  pages  of  fic- 
tion spoke  truth,  there  was  nothing  so 
prone  to  trip  the  foot  of  erring  man  as 
the  golden  calf.  He  had  been  wronged, 
and  through  Paul's  accession  the  situa- 
tion had  become  unendurable;  should  he 
not  devote  his  best  energies  to  investiga- 
tion and  to  undoing  the  harm  done  ? 

As  he  wondered  where  to  begin,  re- 
membering from  his  favorite  stories  mo- 
ments where  the  veriest  trifles  had  be- 
come, under  the  working  of  an  acute 
mind,  irresistible  proofs  of  guilt,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  old  Andrew  Lane 
might  be  of  use.  Andrew  had  served  his 
father,  and  doubtless  skillful  questioning 
would  elicit  valuable  information  with- 
out betraying  the  purpose;  people  of  that 
class  were  usually  dull  of  intellect,  and 
slow  in  drawing  inferences.  He  would 
begin  with  Andrew. 

There  was  a  touch  of  hauteur  in  Uncle 
Peter's  manner  as  he  walked  out  into  the 
new  orchard,  where  the  old  gardener  was 
pruning  branches  and  twigs  from  young 
pear  trees.  Andrew  Lane  was  rarely  re- 
spectful, he  confessed  to  himself,  and  he 
resolved  that  his  own  manner  should 
strike  just  the  balance  between  sternness 
and  affability  that  would  elicit  the  best 
results.  Affability  should  come  first. 

"Good -morning,  good -morning,  An- 
drew," said  Uncle  Peter  genially,  as  he 
drew  near  the  spot  where  blue  overalls 
and  a  torn  felt  hat  betrayed  the  old  man's 
presence.  The  workman  nodded,  mum- 
bling an  inarticulate  reply,  but  he  went  on 
cutting. 

"Andrew,"  said  Uncle  Peter,  standing 
with  his  legs  slightly  apart  in  his  concep- 
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tion  of  a  manly  attitude,  "  do  you  remem- 
ber my  father  well  ?" 

The  question  brought  the  pruning- 
shears  to  an  abrupt  standstill,  and  two 
shrewd  old  blue  eyes  twinkled  humorous- 
ly from  under  grizzled  eyebrows. 

"Yes,"  he  nodded. 

"He  was  a  fine  man,  Andrew,"  re- 
marked the  visitor  with  a  sigh. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  old  gardener. 
"Glad  you  think  so." 

"  Did  n't  you  think  so  ?"  queried  Uncle 
Peter. 

Andrew  pushed  back  his  battered  hat 
and  went  to  work  again,  making  little 
ineffectual  periods  to  the  conversation 
with  every  snip  of  his  shears. 

' '  He  was  honest , "  said  Andrew .  ' '  Any 
man's  a  fine  man  that's  honest,  I  s'pose." 

"But  wasn't  he  especially  kind  to 
you  ?  "  demanded  Uncle  Peter,  an  edge  of 
the  sternness  that  he  had  planned  as  a  last 
resort  getting  into  his  voice  as  he  saw  the 
old  servant  shaking  with  silent  laughter. 

"Whiles  he  wuz,  and  whiles  he  wuz 
n't,"  was  the  answer. 

A  reproof  quivered  on  Uncle  Peter's 
lips,  but  he  repressed  it.  Diplomatists,  he 
reflected,  should  use  the  most  delicate 
tact. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  recall  anything  special 
about  him  the  winter  he  died;  I  was  in 
Florida,  you  know.  Did  anything  strike 
you  as  unusual  at  that  time?" 

The  old  man's  eyes  pierced  through  the 
wrinkled  face  with  penetration  that  Mr. 
Peter  Warren  failed  to  see. 

"He  wuz  about  as  usual,  I  guess." 

"Quite  right  in  his  mind,  eh?" 

"About  as  usual,"  answered  the  gar- 
dener, grinning. 

The  baffled  questioner  made  a  sudden 
move  that  he  had  not  planned;  at  least 
he  could  make  this  exasperating  old  man 
take  a  serious  view  of  the  situation. 

"I  will  confide  in  you,  Andrew,"  he 
said  kindly,  "that  doubts  have  been  for 
many  years  stirring  in  my  mind  regard- 
ing my  father's  sanity  when  he  made  his 
will.  It  was  very  unusual,  you  know,  very 
extraordinary.  I  thought  that  if  you  had 


anything  of  importance  to  tell  me,  I  could 
make  it  worth  your  while." 

"I  guess  that  air  will  wuz  all  right," 
said  Andrew  Lane,  going  back  to  his 
work,  and  Uncle  Peter  strode  away  in 
helpless  rage. 

It  was  partly  his  rebuff  at  the  hands  of 
a  menial,  partly  a  memory  of  the  fresh 
interest  in  Alec  Bevanne's  eyes  when  the 
money  trouble  had  been  suggested  to  him, 
that  drove  Uncle  Peter  to  seek  the  com- 
panionship and  the  sympathy  of  his 
young  neighbor  frequently  during  the 
days  that  followed.  Walking  by  shore  or 
lane,  they  often  met  by  accident,  and 
there  was  a  gate  near  the  Bevanne  home- 
stead by  which  the  old  man  sometimes 
went  to  stand  at  sunset.  Seeing  him  there, 
the  young  professor  would  stroll  out 
good-naturedly  to  meet  him,  and  a  long 
conversation  would  ensue.  It  was  won- 
derful, Uncle  Peter  reflected,  how  many 
tastes  they  had  in  common,  despite  the 
disparity  of  their  ages;  he  had  not  sup- 
posed that  there  were  any  longer  in  a  de- 
generate world  young  men  as  nice  as  this. 
The  same  books,  especially  books  of  poet- 
ry, seemed  to  appeal  to  them  both;  they 
shared  the  same  sentiments  concerning 
nature,  and  were  as  one  man  when  they 
talked  of  Frances  Wilmot.  Uncle  Peter 
needed  no  one  to  tell  him  how  thirstily 
Alec  Bevanne  drank  in  all  he  had  to  say 
of  her,  and  he  took  delight  in  repeating 
what  she  had  said  on  this  day  or  that 
while  visiting  Mrs.  Warren, in  tellingwhat 
she  had  worn.  Many  of  his  descriptions 
were  of  a  high  order  of  antiquated  literary 
merit.  When  gloomier  themes  presented 
themselves,  he  found  in  this  young  man 
almost  the  same  interested  courtesy  that 
he  found  when  speaking  of  woman,  wine, 
and  verse;  and  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment were  balm  to  a  wounded  heart. 
This  charming  neighbor  could  hardly  be 
more  interested  in  the  situation  if  it  were 
one  involving  his  own  interests,  Uncle 
Peter  thought  warmly.  His  appreciation 
was  delicate;  his  sympathy  as  kindly  as 
it  was  rare. 

Half  thoughtlessly  the  young  man  drew 
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the  old  one  out.  It  was  great  fun  to  hear 
him  talk :  nothing  so  interesting,  so  many- 
sided,  and,  withal,  so  futile,  in  the  way  of 
personality  had  presented  itself  for  a  long 
time.  Uncle  Peter's  very  vocabulary  had 
a  charm  about  it,  with  its  quaint  poly- 
syllables; and  his  airy  fancies  and  theo- 
ries, his  way  of  covering  any  plain  situa- 
tion or  object  with  a  dusky  mist  of  his 
own  morbid  thought,  presented  constant- 
ly varying  entertainment  to  the  student 
of  books  and  of  human  nature.  The  fixed 
idea,  as  it  grounded  itself  more  and  more 
strongly  in  Uncle  Peter's  mind,  began 
to  suggest  to  Alec  Bevanne  something 
more  than  mere  entertainment.  Might 
there  not  be  truth  in  the  suspicion  of 
wrong-doing  somewhere?  The  situation 
was  a  strange  one,  and  the  old  man  had 
undoubtedly  been  deprived  of  that  which, 
in  the  usual  course  of  things,  would 
have  been  his.  An  unformulated  thought 
that  anything  meaning  misfortune  to 
Paul  Warren,  who  could  almost  daily  see 
this  woman  of  all  the  world  and  hear  her 
speak,  would  not  come  amiss,  lurked  low 
down  in  Alec  Bevanne 's  mind.  He  en- 
couraged Uncle  Peter,  clapped  him  in 
friendly  wise  upon  the  back,  and  told 
him  to  go  on  and  claim  his  own.  It  was 
but  justice  that  he  wanted;  no  one  could 
blame  him  for  demanding  that.  At  least 
he  should  consult  a  lawyer,  the  very  best 
that  could  be  found.  As  the  old  man 
drank  hope  and  inspiration  from  the 
cheery  words  and  smile,  his  manner  grew 
more  and  more  distant  when  he  spoke  to 
his  nephew.  If  not  actually  a  villain, 
Paul  was  apparently  the  son  of  a  villain, 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  Uncle  Peter 
the  compelling  nature  of  hereditary  im- 
pulse. 

As  the  days  went  on,  the  old  man  grew 
more  and  more  restless,  smoked  less,  and 
lingered  longer  at  the  sideboard;  and  the 
name  of  great-great-grandfather  Warren 
was  oftener  than  ever  on  his  lips.  Then 
came  a  morning  when  he  did  not  appear 
at  breakfast,  and  news  was  brought  that 
he  could  not  be  found.  His  bed  had  not 
been  used;  various  toilet  articles  and 
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pieces  of  clothing  had  been  taken  from 
the  room;  and  in  the  deep  dust  of  the 
road  prints  of  foolish,  pointed-toed  shoes 
led  away  in  the  direction  of  the  railway 
station.  Had  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
occurred  before,  Paul  asked  his  mother, 
as  he  ate  a  hasty  breakfast,  conscious 
that  steps  must  be  taken  at  once  to  bring 
the  fugitive  back,  but  sorely  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  wisest  way  of  beginning.  Once 
or  twice,  Mrs.  Warren  answered,  he  had 
disappeared  without  warning,  but  it  had 
always  made  Paul's  father  uneasy.  Now 
Uncle  Peter  was  too  old  to  be  trusted 
alone;  he  had  probably  gone  to  Boston, 
and  Paul  must  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  day  after  the  disappearance,  while 
Paul  Warren  was  searching  hotel  regis- 
ters and  watching  on  street  corners,  Alec 
Bevanne  drove  gayly  up  to  the  Warren 
homestead  with  Uncle  Peter  beside  him 
in  the  light  carriage.  He  came  in  to  make 
a  call  on  Mrs.  Warren,  while  Uncle  Peter 
removed  the  dust  of  travel  upstairs. 

"We  happened  to  meet,"  he  said  con- 
fidentially to  his  hostess.  "I  was  not  sure 
that  Mr.  Warren  could  make  his  way 
among  the  crowds,  so  I  kept  an  eye  on 
him,  and  he  fell  in  gladly  with  my  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  come  home  together." 

"That  young  Mr.  Bevanne  is  a  person 
of  most  delicate  courtesy,  Paul,"  said 
Mrs.  Warren,  when  her  son,  hot,  tired, 
and  vexed,  returned  in  answer  to  her  tele- 
gram. "He  could  not  have  been  more 
considerate." 

Paul  added  his  thanks  to  his  mother's 
when  an  opportunity  came,  wondering, 
meanwhile,  how  he  could  be  base  enough 
to  suspect  that  the  obliging  young  neigh- 
bor had  had  something  to  do  with  the  de- 
parture as  well  as  with  the  return,  yet  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  that  conclusion  by  the 
old  man's  dark  hints.  Uncle  Peter  had 
come  back  from  his  escapade  with  an 
exasperating  air  of  having  accomplished 
something,  and  he  went  about  cheerfully 
humming  bits  of  song ;  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  the  ancestor -poetess  was  up- 
permost in  him  now.  He  vouchsafed  no 
real  explanation  of  his  absence,  merely 
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remarking  that  he  had  had  business  in 
the  city,  and  he  dwelt  much  upon  the  at- 
tractions of  his  friend,  Alec  Bevanne,  who 
had  been  of  real  service  to  him. 

It  was  half  in  good  nature,  half  in  mal- 
ice, that  this  young  man  spread  abroad 
his  knowledge  of  Uncle  Peter  and  of  the 
revelations  that  had  come  through  him. 
Alec  liked  to  share  good  things  with  ap- 
preciative listeners,  and  his  mother  and 
Alice  were  entertained,  sometimes  against 
their  will,  with  portions  of  the  Warren 
family  history.  Even  the  loungers  about 
the  post  office  at  Wahonet  heard  bits  of 
gossip  that  had  a  relish  for  their  ears,  for 
the  Warrens  were  no  great  favorites  with 
the  idlers  at  open  doors. 

"Mas'r  Paul,"  said  Aunt  Belinda  one 
morning  as  she  brought  in  a  plate  of  hot 
waffles  to  set  before  her  young  master, 
"  what 's  all  this  I  yer  Mas'r  Alec  Bevanne 
tellin'  'bout  you-all?" 

Paul  looked  up  in  wonder. 

"Dat  low  nigger  dat  works  down  to  de 
Sunny  Beach  House  tole  me  suffin'  'bout 
it,"  said  Aunt  Belinda  with  a  sniff.  "  Says 
dey's  all  so'ts  of  things  happen  in  de 
fam'ly  dat  you-all  is  'shamed  of.  Now  I 
say,  Mas'r  Paul,  dat  dey  all  wrong.  Like 
'nough  yo'  paw  and  yo'  grandpaw  done 
lots  ob  things  to  be  'shamed  ob,  but  dey 
wa'n't  'shamed  of  dem!  Dat's  what  I 
tole  dat  low  nigger." 


XVI 

It  was  a  bit  of  lovely  pasture  land  beside 
the  sea.  Low  headlands  jutted  out  into 
the  water,  with  soft  hollows  lying  be- 
tween, and  the  bare  look  of  lichen-cov- 
ered gray  stone  and  shorn  green  grass 
where  the  herd  was  grazing  brought  to 
Frances  Wilmot  a  sudden  sense  of  the  un- 
seen beauty  of  the  shores  of  Greece.  So 
must  the  dun-colored  cows  have  stood 
out  against  a  sky  of  cloudless  blue  in  the 
old  great  days,  and  even  as  now  must  the 
salt,  sweet  breeze  blowing  across  the  hol- 
low have  brought  courage  to  hearts  long 
turned  to  dust.  The  still  blue  water  wore 


the  changeless  look  that  it  bears  on  quiet 
days  to  those  who  cannot  see  the  cease- 
less stir  along  the  beach,  and  swift  pass- 
ing beauty  seemed  fixed  in  an  immortal 
moment.  There  was  no  sound  save  that 
of  the  soft  step  of  hoofs  upon  the  turf,  and 
of  the  cropping  of  grass.  Noiselessly  one 
little  fishing  craft,  with  sunlight  on  its 
white  sail,  its  hull  dark  in  shadow,  crept 
down  along  the  shore.  The  girl  closed  her 
eyes  to  feel  the  full  enchantment  of  lone- 
liness, of  silence,  and  of  the  sea,  opening 
them  to  find  all  still  the  same. 

A  sharp  little  bark  broke  the  stillness : 
looking  up,  she  saw  Robin  Hood,  paus- 
ing near  her  with  lifted  head  and  the  old 
puzzled  look  in  his  eyes.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  this  intruder  who  was  so  near 
his  cows  ?  he  seemed  to  ask.  She  did  not 
call  him  to  her  where  she  sat  on  a  great 
gray  rock  in  a  hollow,  with  clustered  low 
green  fern  at  her  feet,  but  watched  as, 
with  a  low  growl,  he  subsided,  seating 
himself  not  far  away  with  his  back  toward 
her  and  gazing  into  distance  or  into  the 
past.  If  some  dim  thought  was  in  his 
mind  that  he  must  protect  this  friend  of 
the  house  he  served,  he  was  apparently 
resolved  to  ignore  the  relationship,  lest 
she  presume.  As  they  waited,  the  light 
across  the  sea  and  in  the  hollows  grew 
more  golden,  and  the  shadow  of  hillock 
and  fern-bordered  rock  crept  farther 
across  the  grass.  The  sunset  light  falling 
on  the  one  white  sail,  and  turning  water 
and  shore  to  deeper  and  tenderer  color, 
made  her  realize  that  she  had  spent  the 
livelong  afternoon  sitting  with  the  sun- 
shine on  her  face,  bookless,  and  with  no 
occupation  save  the  opening  and  the 
shutting  of  her  eyes. 

When  Robin  Hood's  master  strolled 
over  the  hill  she  felt  no  surprise;  she 
knew  that  this  was  Warren  pasture  land, 
and  that  these  great-eyed  Jersey  cattle 
belonged  to  the  Warren  herd.  Moreover, 
at  odd  moments  in  the  shifting  of  her 
dreams,  she  had  been  thinking  of  this 
man.  That  the  result  of  her  analysis  of 
his  character  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
was  seen  in  the  seriousness  that  sat  upon 
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her  brow.  At  first  he  did  not  see  her;  the 
quick  swing  of  his  step  grew  slower  as  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  headland  and 
looked  across  the  sea.  What  fresh  sense 
was  in  his  mind  of  the  encompassing 
beauty  and  worth  of  the  world  she  did  not 
dream,  but  he  paused,  glad  of  the  sudden 
feeling  that  ^the  old  charmed  moments 
which  had  come  to  him  at  rare  intervals 
through  the  past  years  of  his  life  were 
hurrying  fast  upon  one  another  now.  A 
sense  as  of  joy  coming  in  like  the  tide 
across  thirsty  sand  was  in  his  soul,  and 
the  ripple  and  swish  of  the  soft  waves  on 
the  beach  below  seemed  to  be  something 
taking  place  inside  him.  He  clenched  his 
hands  for  gladness  at  the  pain  of  being 
born  into  the  world  of  beauty  and  the 
world  of  love.  Ah,  it  was  good,  with  its 
sting,  its  possibilities  of  hurt,  its  certain- 
ties of  knowing!  Then,  across  his  sudden 
vision  of  life  glad  and  free  as  on  the  gold- 
en hills,  yet  fine  and  conscience-guarded, 
floated  a  memory  of  his  mother's  face, 
and  with  it  a  train  of  faces  shadowed  and 
sad,  making  him  aware  of  increased  sen- 
sitiveness to  pain.  The  walls  of  his  being 
had  grown  thinner,  and  every  touch  from 
outside  meant  the  vibrating  of  the  soul 
within  to  the  sorrow,  the  hurt,  the  joy  of 
the  world.  Full  of  a  new  conviction  that 
it  was  good,  the  groping,  the  stumbling, 
the  finding  of  the  way,  he  turned  and  saw 
before  him  in  reality,  as  she  had  been  in 
vision,  the  woman  whose  face  was  but  his 
old  dream  come  true. 

They  easily  resumed  discussion  as  he 
greeted  her,  for  they  had  fallen  into  a  way 
of  taking  up  without  preamble  the  topic 
they  had  been  considering  the  last  time 
when  interruption  had  come,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Monday  were  often  only  the 
completion  of  sentences  left  unfinished  on 
Saturday. 

"They  were  going  to  read  aloud  at  the 
Inn,"  she  explained  presently,  "and  I 
could  not  stand  it,  so  I  ran  away." 

"You  rebel  daughter  of  a  rebel 
South!"  he  answered.  "Such  opportu- 
nities for  improvement  may  never  come 
again!" 


"I  know  it!"  she  admitted,  and  their 
laughter  rang  out  through  the  sea  hol- 
lows, startling  the  wee  sandpipers  at  the 
edge  of  the  waves. 

"What  makes  you  look  so  sad  ?  "  asked 
Frances  Wilmot,  for,  even  as  their  mirth 
echoed  back  to  them  from  the  rocks,  the 
shadow  of  the  old  days  had  fallen  across 
the  man's  face,  and  that  new  sense  of  as- 
sured good  that  had  so  lately  filled  him 
with  peace  vanished  in  her  presence,  be- 
fore his  knowledge  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness,  and  the  certainty  that  she  could 
never  care.  She  was  quick  to  note  the 
look  in  his  deep  eyes,  and  the  sudden, 
sensitive  quiver  of  the  Up. 

"Nothing  but  destiny,"  he  answered 
lightly. 

"Please  don't  knock  the  heads  off 
those  ferns,"  said  the  girl,  reaching  to 
take  his  cane  from  him.  "And  do  not 
talk  to  me  of  destiny!  There  is  n't  any 
such  thing;  there  is  nothing  but  the  hu- 
man will!"  She  shook  her  wind-blown 
hair  from  her  face,  looking,  in  her  joyous 
energy,  like  the  incarnation  of  the  will  of 
which  she  spoke. 

"You  are  in  a  heroic  mood  to-day." 

She  nodded.  "The  souls  of  the  heroes 
of  Greece  have  been  flitting  past  me  in 
this  hollow,  and  they  have  left  their  cour- 
age in  my  soul." 

"There  were  heroic  Greek  women, 
too,"  he  said  idly,  thinking  that,  with  this 
stern  beauty  of  rock  and  shorn  grass 
about  her,  and  with  the  touch  of  severity 
upon  her  brow,  she  might,  save  for  her 
modern  dress,  be  a  bit  of  the  olden  time. 
Surely  none  could  have  had  greater  cour- 
age at  the  hands  of  fate,  and  he  watched 
her,  marveling.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
within  the  shelter  of  her  soul  she  sat 
weaving  pain  and  loss  and  joy  into  a  web 
of  marvelous  beauty  and  strength. 

"Why  do  you  go?"   asked  the  girl. 

"I  can  hardly  claim  a  place  among 
your  heroic  dreams." 

"Don't  disappear,  Ghost!  Do  you 
know,  I  have  been  thinking  about  you." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  that  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  a  shade  of  annoyance  in  his  voice. 
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For  some  reason  the  old  jest  was  begin- 
ning to  jar. 

"Because  you  are,"  said  Frances  Wil- 
mot  firmly,  audacious  courage  dancing  in 
her  eyes. 

"May  I  ask  once  for  all  what  you 
mean?" 

He  sat  down  on  a  granite  rock  near  by 
and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  now ; 
you  look  like  a  piece  of  your  New  Eng- 
land granite." 

"Go  on!"  he  commanded;  and  she 
obeyed. 

"Because  you  have  dropped  out  of 
your  place  in  the  marching  ranks;  you 
don't  belong!  You  stand  aside  and  let  it 
all  go  on  without  you;  I  mean  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  country,  and  all  the  actual 
fighting  with  common  things.  You  are 
the  ghost  of  old  New  England,  and  you 
go  off  into  the  corner  and  associate  with 
yourself  because  you  do  not  like  the  kind 
of  people  you  are  thrown  with  if  you  try 
to  keep  your  hold  on  the  actual.  Ghosts 
never  get  their  fingers  soiled  dealing  with 
practical  affairs :  they  have  n't  any  fin- 
gers! They  lead  an  untroubled  life  apart 
among  the  shades." 

"Do  not  stop!"  said  Paul  serenely. 
"Your  eloquence  makes  me  think  that 
you  have  thought  the  matter  out  rather 
thoroughly." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  heart  of  the  man, 
sang  Love,  in  its  undreamed  strength :  — 

"I  can  do  all  things :  act,  endure, 
achieve." 

"Who  has  your  father's  seat  in  the 
legislature?"  she  demanded,  her  cheeks 
flaming  with  sudden  red. 

"An  Irishman  from  County  Down," 
answered  the  young  man,  "a  very  inter- 
esting personage,  who,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  cow,  and  two  shock-headed  lit- 
tle barefooted  girls,  has  risen  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  to  be  owner 
of  a  feudal  castle  on  the  rocks,  and  two 
elegant  daughters  in  a  finishing  school. 
You  would  not  check  the  march  of  pro- 
gress in  our  country,  would  you,  or  blame 
me  if  my  intellectual  powers  are  not  so 


much  to  the  taste  of  my  countrymen  as 
are  those  of  the  gentleman  from  County 
Down?" 

"You  are  only  making  fun,"  said  the 
girl,  "and  I  am  in  deadly  earnest." 

"  I  had  not  credited  you  with  such  fiery 
patriotism,"  he  remarked.  "Your  gift 
had  seemed  rather  poetic  than  practical." 

"But  it  seems  to  me  that  every  human 
being,  man  or  woman,  should  have  a 
sense  of  duty  about  matters  of  every  day." 

"I  recall  some  sentiments  of  the  kind 
myself,  I  think,  from  the  copybook." 

"Perhaps  it  is  only  to  the  very  great 
that  the  platitudes  of  life  are  not  plati- 
tudes," she  flashed  back,  and  he  forgot 
his  rising  indignation  in  pleasure  at  the 
quickness  of  her  retort.  Again  their  laugh- 
ter echoed  between  the  hills,  and  her  ex- 
hortation took  a  merrier  tone. 

"Oh,  I 've  watched  you,  and  other  civi- 
lized men  who  are  like  you.  The  tide  of 
life  has  left  you  stranded  high  and  dry  on 
your  ideals;  it  is  an  ideal  that  has  n't  any 
hold  on  the  real.  You  stay  ghosts  because 
you  are  too  scrupulous  to  live,  and  you 
associate  in  dim  corners  with  the  spirits 
of  Winthrop  and  Endicott,  Sumner  and 
Phillips,  ignoring  the  common  people 
who  need  you.  It  is  the  very  depth  and 
strength  of  your  nature  which  is  keeping 
you  from  being  of  use." 

"You  must  remember,"  he  said  lightly, 
"that  the  making  of  the  Great  Refusal 
has  grown  to  be  a  family  habit." 

"But  that  is  past,"  sang  Love  silently, 
"past  and  forgotten  forever." 

"  It  does  n't  do  any  good  to  talk  to 
you!"  said  the  girl,  smiling.  "I  pierce 
you  through  with  winged  words  and  you 
part  like  a  fog,  meeting  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  n't  any  weapon  that  can  wound 
a  — mist!" 

"Would  you  mind  suggesting  some  of 
the  details  of  your  plan  for  me?" 

"I  have  n't  made  any  plan,"  she  con- 
fessed. "You  certainly  ought  not  to  give 
up  writing,  but  I  think  you  need  a  grip  on 
actual  life  and  difficulties.  I  should  like 
to  see  you  wrest  your  father's  place  from 
the  Irishman  from  County  Down;  I 
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should  like  to  hear  your  name  associated 
with  some  great  thing  to  be  done,  and  to 
see  you  fighting,  fighting,  fighting  like 
Achilles." 

"I  am  quite  ready,"  he  said  smiling, 
"even  to  be  dragged  by  the  hair  round 
the  walls  of  Washington,  but  there  are 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  of  which, 
apparently,  you  are  not  aware.  I  confess 
that  I  have  scruples,  for  instance  about 
buying  votes,  which  are  not  shared  by  the 
gentleman  from  County  Down." 

Frances  Wilmot  looked  at  him  with  a 
swiftly  changing  face. 

"I  shall  say  nothing  more,"  she  de- 
clared. "I  was  trying  to  make  you  angry, 
and  you  sit  there  and  look  at  me  as  a  St. 
Bernard  dog  looks  at  a  fox  terrier  puppy 
that  is  playing  with  his  paws!" 

As  he  looked  at  her  his  face  was  a  mask 
hiding  the  tumult  of  his  soul.  With  her 
shyness  and  her  daring,  her  lofty  sure- 
ness  of  the  goal  and  her  airy  ignoring  of 
the  path  by  which  to  reach  it,  was  she  not 
a  very  woman  ?  His  leader  one  minute, 
she  lingered  the  next  for  his  guiding  hand, 
and  he  watched  her  flushed  face  and 
dimmed  dark  eyes,  pondering  on  the  dif- 
ference between  his  old  dull  pain  of 
brooding  thought  and  this  new  joyous 
pain  of  being  alive. 

"Grant  deeper  hurt,"  pleaded  Love  in 
his  inmost  heart,  "and  keener  sting,  for  in^ 
it  comes  the  very  life  of  life." 

A  long  call  sounded  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill;  it  was  the  voice  of  Andrew  Lane, 
who  had  come  to  bring  home  the  cows. 
At  his  yodel  they  lifted  their  heads,  one 
after  another,  gazed  meekly  at  him,  then 
went  back  to  the  soft,  sweet  grass,  graz- 
ing as  if  they  had  heard  nothing.  The  cry 
had  roused  Robin  Hood,  and  he  made 
one  brave  dash  after  the  herd,  with  all  his 
old  spirit  come  back  to  him  for  a  moment. 

"After  'em,  Robin!  Bring  'em  up! 
Fetch  'em  in!"  cried  Andrew,  who  stood 
now  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  silhouetted  in 
blue  overalls  and  yellow  straw  hat  against 
the  flushing  sunset  sky. 

Robin  started  to  round  in  the  herd  in 
his  old,  skillful,  collie  way,  then  stopped, 


wagging  his  tail  uncertainly,  as  if  in 
doubt  of  his  exact  duty.  Andrew  gave 
again  a  sharp  word  of  command,  and  the 
old  dog  sprang  forward  with  a  joyous 
bark  to  the  very  centre  of  the  herd,  scat- 
tering the  cattle  this  way  and  that,  and 
then  stood  quivering,  unsure  of  his  own 
purpose.  One  dun-colored  cow  lowered 
her  horns,  and  a  yearling  heifer  kicked 
out  gayly  at  him,  but  he  did  not  flinch, 
only  waited  with  wistful  eyes  and  plead- 
ing tail  for  a  word  of  command  that  he 
could  believe. 

The  two  who.  watched  from  the  rocks 
in  the  hollow  glanced  at  each  other  with 
one  of  those  looks  of  complete  understand- 
ing that  lie  somewhere  below  speech. 

"My  difficulty  is  plainly  like  Robin's," 
said  Paul,  with  the  old,  ironic  smile,  "a 
paralyzing  consciousness  of  undiscover- 
able  duty.  He  is  waiting  for  the  right 
voice,  my  father's,  and  it  never  comes." 

Here  the  dog  made  another  sudden 
dash,  barking  at  the  heads  of  the  bewil- 
dered animals,  and,  in  confusion,  they 
stampeded,  running  this  way  and  that 
over  gray  rock  and  tangled  blackberry 
vines,  and  ferns  that  gave  out  a  pungent 
odor  as  they  were  broken  and  trodden 
under  foot. 

"No,  it  is  I  who  am  like  Robin,"  said 
the  girl,  a  sad  mischievousness  coming 
into  her  eyes.  "That  is  just  the  way  I 
dash  at  things,  womanlike,  without  know- 
ing anything  about  them.  I  regret,  Mr. 
Warren,  that  I  have  been  trying  to  teach 
you  out  of  the  depth  of  my  ignorance, 
and  I  freely  confess  that  I  have  been  — 
pardon  me  —  barking  at  your  head!" 

So  she  turned  and  left  him,  and  he 
watched  her  as  she  climbed  the  rocky 
headland,  stood  outlined  a  minute  against 
the  gold  flush  of  the  sky  and  the  answer- 
ing flush  of  the  sea,  then  wandered  the 
way  of  the  moorland  road  that  curled, 
grass  -  grown  and  beautiful,  along  the 
heights.  Robin  Hood  came  back  and 
stood  near  his  master,  trying  with  dumb, 
eloquent  eyes  to  explain,  and  permitting 
a  single  caress. 

"You  and  I  are  rather  badly  off,  old 
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fellow,"  said  Paul  Warren.  "You  have 
lost  your  guiding  voice  forever,  and  I 
have  found  mine  only  to  realize  that  I 
may  not  have  it." 

Musing,  he  paced  the  high,  tangled  cliff 
road  that  the  girl  had  followed.  She  was 
a  thing  of  fire  and  flame,  with  beauty  of 
face  and  of  soul  flashing  out  opal-wise 
through  constant  change.  He  might  see 
it,  as  he  saw  the  glory  of  sunset,  but  he 
could  not  keep  it;  and  would  not  the  in- 
evitable swift  -  coming  gray  be  all  the 
more  dreary  because  of  the  vanished 
gold  ?  But,  as  he  swung  on  his  homeward 
way  in  the  cool  air,  the  encompassing 
rhythm  of  the  sea  got  into  his  long  stride, 
and  across  the  discords  of  his  life  he 
seemed  to  hear,  as  he  would  hear  forever 
after  she  was  gone,  the  melody  of  hers, 
where  some  sweet  spirit  played,  touching 
all  the  strings  to  music. 


XVII 

It  was  the  woman  who  began  it.  Down 
the  garden  paths  and  over  the  narrow 
space  of  rock  and  of  sand  that  separated 
the  flowers  from  the  sea,  she  fled  precipi- 
tately with  wind-blown  hair  and  skirts  in 
which  the  breeze  fluttered  in  joy  of  the 
chase.  On  the  tiny  beach  within  the  cove 
she  waited  expectantly  by  the  dory  which 
was  pulled  up  on  the  sand,  and  she  looked 
out  wistfully  to  the  Sea  Gull,  which  was 
rocking  gently  up  and  down  upon  the 
waves.  The  man  who  followed  her  tacitly 
did  her  bidding,  though  not  a  word  was 
spoken  as  the  dory  was  launched  and 
rowed  out  over  the  water  to  the  little  sail- 
ing vessel.  With  white  sail  set  they  glided 
noiselessly  out  to  the  wide  sea,  the  wo- 
man at  the  helm,  the  man  whistling  as  he 
ran  up  the  jibs. 

"You  are  running  away,"  said  Frances 
Wilmot  suddenly,  as  the  spray  from  a 
wave  met  aslant  glistened  on  forehead 
and  cheek. 

"I  am  glad,"  returned  Paul  Warren 
gently,  "to  place  my  one  talent  at  your 
service." 


"Your  talent  for  sailing  a  boat?  I 
have  often  admired  it." 

"The  one  talent  which  you  attribute  to 
me,  that  for  running  away." 

"Do  you  think  it  really  matters  if  we 
go?"  asked  the  woman,  changing  the 
subject. 

' '  This  is  the  game  of '  follow  my  leader ; ' 
I  am  doing  your  bidding,"  answered 
Paul,  shaking  out  the  reef  as  he  spread 
the  last  inch  of  sail  in  the  dash  for  the 
open  sea. 

"I  did  not  know  the  visitors,"  mused 
Frances  Wilmot. 

"  And  yet  you  knew  enough  to  escape ! ' ' 

"I  did  not  stop  to  think,"  she  said 
penitently. 

"That,  I  believe,  is  your  ideal  course 
of  action,  and  the  one  that  you  constantly 
recommend  to  me!" 

"Let's  go  back,"  pleaded  the  girl,  half 
letting  go  the  tiller  so  that  the  vessel 
luffed  and  was  struck  by  an  oncoming 
wave. 

' '  Look  out ! "  called  the  captain .  ' '  The 
man  at  the  helm  must  be  sure  of  his  own 
mind,  and  must  abide  the  consequences  of 
his  actions !  No,  mother  will  have  made 
my  excuses  by  this  time,  and  it  will  only 
complicate  matters  if  we  go  back.  Be- 
sides, I  promised  to  do  an  errand  for  her 
at  Tern  Island  this  afternoon,  and  we 
must  head  for  that  place  now.  Port  your 
helm!" 

They  sailed  on  in  silence,  over  the 
dancing  water,  with  the  sweet,  fresh  wind 
in  their  faces,  and  the  girl  crooned  her 
song  of  the  tide,  while  new  measures  got 
into  it  as  the  green,  surging  waves  mount- 
ed to  meet  them,  parting  gently  with 
loveliest  color  and  sound  when  the  Sea 
Gull  cut  them  through.  This  beauty, 
escaping  through  myriad  fullness,  how 
could  she  grasp,  how  endure  it?  Un- 
consciously it  had  become  to  her  the 
clearest  symbol  of  that  quick  changeful- 
ness  which  lends  life  significance, — infi- 
nite permanence  running  through  infinite 
change. 

"'The  heart  of  the  great  tides,'"  Paul 
Warren  repeated  to  himself,  watching 
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the  rhythmic  color  in  her  cheek  and  lis- 
tening to  her  song;  and,  wind  and  wave 
lending  their  own  courage  to  his  soul,  as 
he  took  charge  of  tiller  and  sheet,  he 
laughed  inwardly,  as  he  had  often  done 
of  late,  at  his  passing  mood  of  causeless 
melancholy,  for  the  old  ghosts  waged  a 
losing  fight  against  the  strength  of  the 
sea.  Why  should  he  stand  apart  or  dream 
that  his  lot  should  be  less  than  that  of 
other  men  ?  Nay,  when  the  right  mo- 
ment came,  he  would  venture  all  and  try 
his  fate,  abiding  gain  or  loss;  and  the 
man's  eyes  smiled  gravely  as  love  touched 
the  will  and  quickened  it  to  faith  and 
action. 

Frances  Wilmot,  singing  to  herself  and 
swaying  slightly  to  and  fro  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  boat,  failed  to  read  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  whose  reserve  was  a  pro- 
tecting mask.  The  motion  of  the  man's 
arms,  his  skill,  his  masterful  way  of  meet- 
ing difficulty,  gave  her  to-day,  as  always, 
a  thrill  of  delight.  Look  and  action  showed 
him  to  her  triumphantly  as  a  leader  of 
men,  if  the  opportunity  for  leadership 
could  but  come,  if  some  great  force  would 
but  push  him  into  the  heart  of  life. 

Then  the  face  of  Alice  Bevanne  floated 
before  her,  and  in  fancy  she  saw  it  as  she 
had  often  seen  it  with  her  eyes,  —  against 
the  blue  of  sky  and  of  sea,  with  its  pro- 
tecting cloud  of  palest  gold  hair, — full  of 
delicate  strength  and  austerity  and  pow- 
er to  endure.  Frances  Wilmot 's  breath 
came  quickly,  with  a  thought  that  had 
often  struck  her  before :  was  not  the  hid- 
den fire  of  this  girl's  nature  all  that  was 
needed  to  bring  the  touch  of  flame  to  the 
man's,  who  was  so  near  akin  to  her  in 
soul  ?  Her  shyness  and  her  unwillingness 
to  speak  of  him  had  long  ago  betrayed  to 
Frances  something  that  she  was  ashamed 
to  know:  Alice  loved  Paul  Warren,  loved 
him  to  the  depths  of  her  heart,  and  had 
betrayed  herself  in  this,  that  her  look  of 
renunciation  was  never  quite  so  beauti- 
ful or  so  strong  as  when  her  eyes  rested 
on  the  face  of  this  man. 

If  this  might  be,  so  Frances  prayed  wind 
and  wave,  it  would  mean  to  Paul  Warren 


the  sting  of  love  that  is  salvation;  and  to 
Alice,  happiness.  The  throb  of  the  girl's 
heart  as  she  thought  of  this  was  half  the 
hope  of  joy  for  her  friend,  half  something 
else.  As  for  herself,  —  there  would  be 
left  wide  skies  and  the  world  of  beauty, 
the  gold  of  sunrise  over  the  free  sea,  and 
the  sweep  of  the  tides. 

"I  wish  that  we  could  have  'brought 
Miss  Bevanne;  she  is  a  great  sailor," 
said  Paul  suddenly,  and  the  girl  started 
as  if  he  had  divined  her  thought. 

"I  wish  we  had,"  she  answered,  cun- 
ningly adding:  "I  admire  her  more  and 
more.  It  has  been  worth  my  pilgrimage 
to  the  North  to  find  a  woman  like  that." 

"She  is  certainly  a  remarkable  girl," 
assented  Paul  cordially. 

Watching  him  through  keen,  half- 
closed  eyes,  Frances  Wilmot  sighed;  the 
power  of  these  New  Englanders  in  con- 
cealing desirable  information  was  indeed 
wonderful!  In  silence  they  sailed  on  for 
half  an  hour  more,  gradually  nearing  a 
little  island  whose  gray  rocks  and  stunted 
pines  rose  out  of  the  sea  with  an  expres- 
sion of  primeval  silence  and  loneliness. 
Running  into  a  little  cove  on  a  sheltered 
side  of  the  island  they  landed  at  a  tiny 
broken  wharf,  and  Paul  Warren  turned 
toward  a  gray,  weather-beaten  cottage 
near  at  hand. 

"Will  you  come  with  me?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "I  will  climb  the 
rocks." 

Above,  the  ragged  pine  trees  cut  the 
blue;  beside  the  path  dull  green  juniper 
lay  warm  and  fragrant  in  the  sun,  and  all 
was  silence  save  for  the  cry  of  the  white- 
winged  gulls  circling  overhead.  Slowly 
she  climbed  over  lichen-grown  rock  and 
pebble,  stepping  noiselessly,  and  at  the 
summit  started  back,  almost  losing  her 
balance,  for  there,  lying  flat  on  the  short 
grass,  was  Alec  Bevanne,  his  arms  flung 
above  his  head,  his  eyes  closed  as  if  in 
sleep.  She  tiptoed  softly  away  over  moss 
and  lichen,  wondering,  from  the  troubled 
look  upon  his  face,  if  anything  were  wrong, 
but  the  breaking  of  a  dried  hemlock  twig 
under  her  feet  betrayed  her  presence,  and 
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he  opened  his  eyes,  was  dazed  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  sleeping  and  the  waking  dream,  then 
sprang  to  his  feet,  hastily  brushing  bits  of 
moss  and  twig  from  coat  and  hair. 

"It  is  odd  that  we  should  meet  here," 
he  said,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  his  usual 
gay  smile. 

"I  am  helping  Mr.  Warren  do  an  er- 
rand for  his  mother,"  she  said  quietly, 
noticing  in  her  companion  an  agitation 
that  showed  itself  in  nervous  action  of 
hand  and  of  foot.  At  his  invitation  she 
seated  herself  on  a  great  rock,  and  to- 
gether they  watched  the  green  waves  be- 
low rushing  home  to  their  island  caves, 
rippling,  receding,  with  white  foam  at 
the  edge.  Over  the  young  man's  face 
flushed  sudden  color  that  went  as  quickly, 
leaving  pallor  behind;  the  woman  saw 
too  late. 

"I  cannot  help  it,"  the  words  came 
bursting  forth  as  if  it  were  beyond  his 
power  to  stay  them;  "I  must  speak,  for 
I  was  thinking  of  you, — I  think  of  no- 
thing but  you, — and  then  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  you  stood  before  me  as  if  you 
had  come  in  answer  to  my  call." 

She  raised  a  warning  hand,  and,  as  she 
did  so,  noticed  that  his  bloodshot  eyes 
suggested  sleepless  nights. 

"Don't!"  she  begged  softly. 

"I  must,"  he  cried.  "I  love  you;  I 
know  that  there  can  be  but  little  hope 
for  me,  but  I  love  you.  You  must  have 
seen  it,  and  have  known,  for  I  have  be- 
trayed it  a  thousand  ways." 

"I  did  not  know,"  she  said,  her  heart 
full  of  pity  for  one  whose  manhood  seemed 
shaken  by  the  force  of  a  passion  that 
raged  within. 

"I  know  that  I  may  seem  an  insignifi- 
cant person  in  your  eyes,"  he  went  on 
hotly,  "but  I  will  work,  I  will  distinguish 
myself,  I  can,  if  you  will  only  help  me, 
and  then"  — 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said  only  the 
same  word:  "Don't." 

A  little  sandpiper  ran  near  them  on 
nimble  feet,  watching  with  bright,  eager 
eyes,  and  the  measure  of  their  silence  was 


the  measure  of  her  fearlessness  as  she 
crept  toward  them.  Then  the  sandpiper 
ran  fluttering  away,  and  the  sea  gulls 
paused  for  an  instant  on  outstretched 
wings  as  a  storm  of  words  came  from  the 
mouth  of  the  man  on  the  cliff.  The  two 
had  risen  to  their  feet  and  stood  startled, 
defiant,  as  the  woman's  answer  came :  — 

"Stop!  What  right  have  you  to  speak 
that  way?" 

Hoarse  as  the  call  of  the  gulls,  and  with 
their  note  of  homelessness,  the  man's  cry 
rang  back: — 

"I  tell  you,  I  cannot  live  without  you, 
I  cannot,  I  cannot.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  cared,  and  if  there  is  no  hope, 
I  will  throw  myself  from  the  cliff  into  the 
water." 

Was  it  the  gulls  or  the  waves  or  the  wo- 
man's voice  that  murmured  "Coward?" 

Shame  came  into  the  young  man's  face, 
and  quiet  to  his  voice. 

"No,  do  not  go  away,"  he  begged.  "I 
will  do  nothing,  and  I  much  regret  that  I 
have  frightened  you." 

When  Paul  Warren,  startled  by  the  far 
echo  of  Alec  Bevanne's  voice,  joined  them, 
he  found  the  two  chattering  about  matters 
of  no  consequence,  but  the  strained  look  in 
his  young  neighbor's  face  did  not  escape 
him,  nor  did  the  aimless  movements  of 
his  nervous  hands.  Paul  glanced  anxious- 
ly toward  Frances,  divining  the  agitation 
of  mood,  but  the  girl  had  risen  and  was 
standing  with  her  back  to  him,  studying  a 
sail  on  the  horizon.  With  the  elaborate  po- 
liteness which  characterized  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  neighbor,  he  entered  into  a 
discussion  regarding  the  management  of 
small  craft;  but  his  concealed  indignation 
waxed  hotter  and  more  hot  as  he  realized 
that  some  great  shock  had  come  to  Fran- 
ces Wilmot,  who  still  stood  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand  and  gazing  out  to  sea. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  Sea  Gull  cut 
through  the  waves  toward  the  sunset  and 
toward  home,  Paul  Warren  kept  a  watch 
on  the  white  sail  ahead  that  dipped  and 
rose  lightly  again  where  Alec  Bevanne's 
knockabout,  the  Rocket,  danced  home- 
ward. 
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"That  is  good  speed,"  he  remarked, 
"but  Bevanne's  a  reckless  sailor.  He 
crowds  her  as  if  he  did  not  care  whether 
he  goes  under  or  not." 

Frances  looked  at  Paul  with  a  sigh  of 
deep  relief.  It  was  good  to  rest,  after 
that  outburst  upon  the  island,  in  the 
strength  and  the  impersonality  of  this 
man;  and  good  to»know,  with  the  mem- 
ory of  that  emotional  fury  in  her  mind,  of 
the  reserve  power  and  self  -  control  of 
which  manhood  was  capable,  —  though 
of  course  Paul  did  not  care  like  that, 
would  never  care  at  all.  She  shivered  as 
the  memory  of  Alec  Bevanne's  face  came 
back  to  her,  marveling  at  the  difference 
between  the  children  of  one  house,  —  the 
silent  strength  of  love  in  the  woman,  the 
weakness  of  love  in  the  man.  And  oh,  the 
pity  of  it!  How  could  music  be  made  of 
this  world,  after  all,  if  even  the  great  tides 
sometimes  went  astray? 

Sunset  glowed  behind  the  pine  trees 
in  the  west  as  they  neared  home;  it  dyed 
the  waves  with  a  glory  of  color,  crimson 
here  and  gold  beyond;  it  fell  on  Frances 
Wilmot's  hair  and  face, hiding  the  trouble 
in  her  eyes  from  him  who  gazed  upon 
it.  The  moment  which  had  marred  for 
her  the  melody  in  things  brought  to  him 
stronger  and  stronger  sense  of  the  en- 
compassing rhythm  of  life;  and  more  and 
more  this  woman  seemed  a  part  of  it,  and 
a  part  of  the  great  sea,  with  its  inexplic- 
able longing,  its  life,  its  irresistible  ad- 
vance. 

XVIII 

"Try  it  again,"  suggested  the  friendly 
voice  of  Alec  Bevanne. 

"I  did  try,"  answered  Uncle  Peter  de- 
jectedly, "and  the  lawyer,  as  you  know, 
wouldn't  listen  to  me;  said  it  was  a  boot- 
less scheme." 

"Go  to  somebody  here;  there's  Mar- 
vin over  in  the  village." 

The  shadow  deepened  on  the  old  man's 
face.  "  He  knows  too  much  about  it,"  was 
his  answer.  "  Marvin  was  my  father's  law- 
yer and  John's." 


"Then  he's  just  the  man!"  cried  Alec, 
slapping  Uncle  Peter's  shoulder.  "  Face 
him  and  get  the  truth  out  of  him." 

There  was  a  somewhat  pathetic  hilar- 
ity in  Alec  Bevanne's  manner,  and  the 
flickering  glance  of  his  restless  eye  showed 
eager  search  for  amusement.  The  two 
were  strolling  up  and  down  a  grass-grown, 
neglected  lane  behind  the  Bevanne  house, 
the  elder  man  with  difficulty  keeping  the 
pace  of  his  companion's  long,  nervous 
strides.  The  half -suppressed  excitement 
of  the  latter 's  manner  showed  most  clearly 
in  the  savage  attacks  of  his  light  cane  on 
the  milkweed  pods,  whose  down  he  sent 
floating  hither  and  yon  in  the  still  sum- 
mer air. 

"Go  in  for  your  rights,"  pursued  Alec 
vehemently,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  an 
answer.  "  If  John  Warren  took  your  in- 
heritance" — 

"Hush,"  whispered  Uncle  Peter  with  a 
sudden  clutch  upon  his  companion's  arm : 
"there's  Paul!" 

Yes,  there  was  Paul,  striding  through 
an  adjacent  field  with  Robin  at  his  heels, 
a  look  of  fine  contempt  upon  his  face. 
Uncle  Peter  wondered,  with  a  thrill  of 
something  akin  to  fear,  how  much  he  had 
heard,  but  Alec  Bevanne  only  smiled. 
This  unexpected  encounter  made  matters 
all  the  more  interesting  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  sorely  in  need  of  amuse- 
ment, and  a  little  surface  annoyance  to 
the  son  of  his  father's  old  enemy  would 
do  no  harm.  From  all  that  could  be 
found  out  concerning  the  long  family 
quarrel,  the  Bevannes  were  greatly  in  ar- 
rears in  the  matter  of  paying  old  grudges ; 
and  already  Alec  half  divined  that  in  his 
thwarted  love  another  injury  had  been 
added  to  the  list. 

Paul  said  no  word,  but  walked  on  as  if 
he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  the  speak- 
ers. His  smiling  indifference  toward  Alec 
Bevanne  was  broken  through  at  last,  had 
been  broken  for  some  time,  he  realized, 
in  the  hot  indignation  that  the  careless 
words  just  overheard  had  roused.  In 
muscle  and  clenched  fist  lingered  a  sense- 
memory  of  how  it  had  felt  to  knock  Alec 
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Bevanne  down  when  they  were  boys,  and 
at  this  moment  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  no 
experience  quite  so  satisfactory  had  come 
to  him  since.  His  teeth  were  set  closely  to- 
gether in  wrath,  wrath  at  this  young  man 
for  his  lack  of  chivalry  toward  a  helpless 
old  one.  Gray  hairs  and  foolishness  com- 
bined should  command  at  least  pity,  and 
Alec  Bevanne  well  knew  that  in  Uncle 
Peter's  mind,  where  nothing  was  really 
wrong,  nothing  had  ever  been  quite  right. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  mischievous  ad- 
vice of  the  young  professor  had  taken 
effect,  and  by  the  shore  path  over  head- 
land and  sandy  beach,  in  the  clear  Au- 
gust weather,  strode  Uncle  Peter,  an  Un- 
cle Peter  no  longer  smiling,  chattering, 
debonair,  but  militant,  a  man  of  purpose 
and  of  action,  the  fixed  idea  in  his  mind 
not  now  a  subject  of  brooding  thought, 
but  the  nerve  and  soul  of  the  most  event- 
ful resolve  in  the  man's  whole  life.  Out- 
side help  had  failed.  Old  Andrew  Lane 
was  worse  than  useless  in  giving  evidence 
that  might  lead  to  legitimate  disputing  of 
wills;  Alec  Bevanne,  with  all  the  moral 
encouragement  he  had  given,  was  not  in 
a  position  to  afford  practical  assistance: 
to  Uncle  Peter  it  seemed  that  the  moment 
had  come  for  his  inner  self  to  rise  to  he- 
roic action;  man  nor  circumstance  could 
help  him,  —  he  would  help  himself. 

He  was  taking  the  long  path  by  the 
shore  to  Wahonet  in  order  to  have  time  to 
calm  himself;  solitude  and  the  fresh  sea 
breeze,  he  instinctively  felt,  would  help 
nerve  him  to  action.  He  walked  with  a 
long,  slow  stride,  his  slender  frame  tense 
with  the  tremulous  energy  of  the  man  of 
dreams  when  summoned  to  unaccustomed 
deed.  He  must  be  firm,  the  shaking  hand 
kept  reminding  the  bamboo  cane  which 
trembled  in  sympathy;  he  must  be  firm. 

There  was  cold  perspiration  on  his 
brow  under  the  protecting  brim  of  the 
Panama  hat  when  at  last  he  walked  into 
Wahonet,  pausing  by  an  old-fashioned 
brick  house  whose  white  wooden  door- 
way bore  the  sign:  "Abel  Marvin,  At- 
torney at  Law."  Uncle  Peter's  final  sum- 
moning of  all  his  resolution  lent  new  wa- 


vering motions  to  his  legs  as  he  mounted 
the  stone  steps  and  rang  the  doorbell.  He 
was  ushered  into  a  room  bright  with  red 
ingrain  carpet,  silk  patchwork  cushions, 
and  chromos;  and  here  he  found  a  little, 
bent,  old  man,  whose  snow-white  hair  and 
colorless  face  lent  added  fire  and  expres- 
sion to  a  pair  of  still  brilliant  dark  eyes. 

"Take  a  chair,"  said  Abel  Marvin, 
without  rising.  "Business,  eh  ?  Come  to 
make  your  will?" 

Uncle  Peter  shook  his  head,  slowly, 
portentously. 

"No,"  he  answered,  and,  for  almost 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  did  not  know 
what  to  say  next. 

"Take  your  time,"  said  the  old  lawyer, 
after  a  pause. 

"Mr.  Marvin,"  said  Uncle  Peter,  with 
a  great  leap  of  moral  courage,  "you  did 
my  father's  business  for  him  the  better 
part  of  his  life,  did  n't  you?" 

"I  believe  I  helped  transact  the  law 
business  of  James  Francis  Warren  for 
over  thirty  years,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  you  drew  up  his  will?" 

The  sharp,  deep  -  set  eyes  looked  out 
quizzically  from  under  the  shaggy  white 
brows. 

"I  believe  I  did." 

"  Did  it  strike  you  at  the  time  that  there 
was  anything  curious  about  it?" 

"I  don't  recall  that  it  did,"  answered 
the  old  man.  "I  presume  I  was  more 
taken  up  in  those  days  with  getting  things 
done  than  with  thinking  about  their  be- 
ing strange." 

Uncle  Peter  was  seated  now  in  an  arm- 
chair upholstered  in  stamped  red  velvet, 
and  he  leaned  his  chin  upon  his  cane, 
which  he  held  between  his  knees.  Thus 
supported  he  continued  his  attack,  with  a 
touch  of  pathos  in  his  voice. 

"  My  father  left  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  my  brother  John." 

"James  Francis  Warren  certainly  be- 
queathed the  major  part  of  his  effects  to 
John  Warren,"  said  Abel  Marvin. 

"Yet  I  was  the  older,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly unfair." 

"Some  people,"  drawled  the  old  law- 
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yer,  "have  an  aggravating  way  of  con- 
sidering their  own  property  their  own.  I 
s'pose  that's  the  way  it  was  in  this  case." 

"It  was  unjust,  and  you  know  it,"  said 
Uncle  Peter,  with  a  sudden  access  of 
fiery  courage;  but  Abel  Marvin  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"There  has  been  something  strange 
in  the  whole  history ;  f  realize  it  more  and 
more  clearly  as  I  grow  older,"  sternly 
pursued  Uncle  Peter,  feeling  that  this 
officer  of  the  law  was  quailing  before  him. 
"Unless  I  am  mistaken,  you  are  the 
man  whom  I  remember  as  being  with  my 
father  in  his  library  on  one  of  the  occa- 
sions that  now  come  back  to  me  as  proofs 
of  my  suspicion.  I  refer  to  the  time  when 
my  brother  John  was  born." 

The  old  lawyer  started,  and  the  eye- 
brows hung  lower  over  the  gleaming  dark 
;yes. 

"Well?" 

"If  you  recall  the  time,"  said  Uncle 
Peter,  the  bamboo  cane  bending  under 
the  sudden  demands  upon  it  for  moral 
support,  "can  you  remember  whether  I 
stfas  the  person  alluded  to  when  a  remark 
svas  made  about  the  arrangement  being 
bad  for  some  one?" 

"I  recall  the  circumstance  perfectly, 
and  I  believe  you  were,"  said  the  lawyer 
iryly. 

"My  father's  will  was  made  that  day  ?" 

"It  was." 

"And  never  changed?"   . 

"And  never  changed." 

The  two  men  eyed  each  other  across 
the  marble-topped  table  for  a  few  sec- 
onds' space. 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,"  said 
Uncle  Peter,  clearing  his  throat,  "that  I 
am  about  to  dispute  that  will." 

The  dark  old  eyes  were  all  attention, 
but  the  lawyer  was  silent. 

"I  —  I  have  resolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  my  rightful  property," 
asserted  the  visitor  tremulously,  his  pale 
blue  eyes  attempting  to  give  back  bravely 
the  stare  of  the  black  ones. 

"You'll  be  a  fool  if  you  do,"  snapped 
the  lawyer. 


The  dignity  of  Uncle  Peter's  grand  man- 
ner was  the  only  response.  He  waited  long 
until  his  companion  spoke  again. 

"Mr.  Warren,  is  it  your  purpose  to 
carry  out  this  ridiculous  project?" 

"It  is,"  answered  Uncle  Peter  ma- 
jestically. 

"Then,"  said  Abel  Marvin,  "if  you 
will  stop  a  minute,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing which  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
keep  from  you,  but  which  it  seems  my 
duty  to  let  you  know." 

"Tell  on,"  glowered  Uncle  Peter. 

"I  regret  that  you  have  made  it  neces- 
sary," said  the  old  lawyer,  speaking  pain- 
fully, "but  I  have  always  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  the  Warren  family,  and  am  sorry 
to  see  annoyance  coming  upon  it.  Of 
course  you  could  accomplish  nothing,  and, 
for  your  own  sake  —  for  your  own  sake, 
Mr.  Warren,  I  make  a  last  appeal:  give 
up  your  foolish  plan." 

"I  will  not!"  cried  Uncle  Peter  tri- 
umphantly. "I  always  knew  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  that  there  was  a  secret 
somewhere.  Now  I  shall  find  it  out  at 
last." 

"There  was  a  secret,"  admitted  Abel 
Marvin,  "concerning  you.  I  am  espe- 
cially sorry  to  tell  it  to  you,  for  you  are  the 
one  person  who  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
it.  However,  I  shall  tell  it  to  no  one  else, 
and  if  it  becomes  known  it  will  be  through 
no  fault  of  mine.  Mr.  Peter  Warren,  you 
are  no  more  the  son  of  James  Francis 
Warren  than  I  am." 

"What!"  stammered  Uncle  Peter. 

"You  are  no  Warren:  you  are  an 
adopted  child,  taken  into  the  family  when 
you  were  four  months  old." 

The  bamboo  cane  had  lost  all  strength 
of  purpose  and  was  quivering  pitiably. 

"  It 's  a  lie ! "  cried  Uncle  Peter,  angrily 
shaking  the  cane  that  had  deserted  him 
in  his  hour  of  need. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head,  and  the 
very  accent  of  truth  was  in  the  motion. 

"What  motive  could  there  have  been 
for  such  an  absurd  action?"  the  other 
asked  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"Fear  of  having  no  heir,"  said  Abel 
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Marvin.  "Mr.  James  Francis  Warren 
was  an  ambitious  man,  and  his  one  de- 
sire was  to  build  up  a  great  estate  and 
leave  it  to  his  son.  He  had  been  married 
eight  years,  and  had  no  child  when  he 
adopted  you;  you  were  brought  here  with 
your  parents  from  Vermont  one  spring 
when  the  family  came  back  from  the  city, 
where  you  were  supposed  to  have  been 
born.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  human  being 
has  ever  suspected  the  secret,  and  Mr. 
Warren  was  fairly  content  to  hand  down 
his  name  to  you,  when  John  Warren  sud- 
denly surprised  everybody  by  making  his 
appearance  in  the  world." 

"  It  is  a  story  that  you  are  making  up  to 
frighten  me  out  of  my  just  purpose," 
blustered  Uncle  Peter.  "You  have  no 
proofs;  whose  son  am  I,  according  to  your 
fairy  tale?" 

"You  are  the  oldest  son  of  Andrew 
Lane,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  "Proofs 
enough  exist;  your  father  has  them  in  his 
possession.  I  naturally  have  none  here, 
though  I  have  a  clear  memory  of  all  that 
happened  on  that  day  when  Mr.  Warren 
took  me  into  his  confidence,  the  day  you 
have  alluded  to,  when  you  were  perhaps 
five  years  old  and  matters  had  to  be  re- 
adjusted because  of  John  Warren's 
birth." 

"Andrew  Lane ! "  shouted  Uncle  Peter. 
"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

Abel  Marvin  looked  calmly  out  of  the 
window. 

"There's  my  son,"  he  announced, 
"just  home.  If  you  like,  he  can  drive  us 
down  to  Andrew's,  and  you  can  see  for 
yourself." 

"Does  he  know?" 

"Nobody  knows,"  repeated  Abel  Mar- 
vin; "John  Warren  always  supposed  you 
to  be  his  brother,  for  James  Francis  want- 
ed to  carry  out  his  original  intention  as 
nearly  as  possible." 

The  cool  drive  down  the  long  country 
road  brought  to  Uncle  Peter  only  a  sick- 
ening of  the  heart.  It  was  a  drooping 
figure  that  bent  over  the  bamboo  cane  on 
the  back  seat  of  the  light  carriage,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  heroic  one  that  had  walked 


bravely  along  the  shore   an  hour  ago. 

Old  Andrew  Lane  was  alone,  sunning 
himself  on  the  little  front  porch  of  the 
house  where  he  lived  with  his  son  and  his 
son's  wife.  Hollyhock  and  sunflower  grew 
by  the  prim  path  that  led  to  the  green 
door  of  the  old  stone  house,  and  the 
stamp  of  homely  comfort  lay  on  threshold 
and  window. 

"What's  up?"  asked  Andrew  as  the 
two  old  men  came  toward  him. 

"It's  all  up,"  said  the  lawyer.  "To 
protect  the  Warren  family  from  annoy- 
ance I've  been  obliged  to  tell  Mr.  Peter 
here  a  tale  that  he  does  n't  believe.  You 
have  the  documents,  I  believe.  I  should 
like  to  have  him  see  them." 

With  his  clay  pipe  still  in  his  mouth, 
old  Andrew  hobbled  into  an  inner  room, 
reappearing  presently  with  a  padlocked 
tin  box,  and  with  a  worn  family  Bible. 

"There  you  be,"  he  said,  putting  the 
open  Bible  before  Uncle  Peter,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  open  the  box. 

Uncle  Peter's  eyes  did  him  bad  service, 
but  he  managed  to  read  on  the  stained 
yellow  page  the  record  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  named  Peter,  on  his  very  birthday, 
to  Andrew  and  Cynthia  Lane,  and  with- 
out a  word  he  turned  to  the  paper  which 
the  gardener  handed  him.  It  was  a  certifi- 
cate of  adoption  of  a  four  months'  old 
child,  called  Peter  Lane,  by  James  Fran- 
cis Warren,  who  bound  himself,  not  only 
to  provide  for  said  child  for  life,  but  to 
support  the  parents,  —  who  had  moved 
to  Wahonet,  —  in  return  for  any  service 
which  they  might  care  to  give,  the  support 
to  cease  at  any  moment  if  the  secret  were 
not  scrupulously  kept. 

"Oh!"  moaned  Uncle  Peter,  convinced 
at  last.  "It  is  hard;  it  is  too  hard." 

"So  your  ma  thought,"  said  old  An- 
drew Lane,  "'til  Andy  was  born;  that 
comforted  her  consid'able." 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Warren,"  said  the  law- 
yer, holding  out  his  hand.  "Keep  the 
secret  if  you  can,  and  as  for  this  after- 
noon's business,  —  well,  perhaps  you'd 
better  quit  reading  so  many  paper-covered 
novels." 
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Old  Andrew  Lane  went  to  put  away 
the  tin  box,  saying  as  he  did  so,  with  the 
slightest  quiver  in  the  gruff  voice, — 

"I  cal'late  you  won't  want  to  come  to 
live  with  your  folks,  but  if  you  should  need 
to,  some  time,  mebbe,  I  guess  we  can  find 
room."  , 

Uncle  Peter,  tottering  out  to  the  porch, 
utterly  unable  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  sat 
down  on  an  unpainted  wooden  bench, 
with  sunflower  and  hollyhock  swimming 
before  his  eyes,  and  wept  piteously  for 
great-grandmother  Anne,  and  the  ances- 
tor-poetess, and  even,  in  a  cruel,  belated 
sense  of  orphanhood,  for  great-great- 
grandfather Warren  and  all  his  sins. 


XIX 

The  charm  of  the  road  was  that  it 
seemed  to  lead  nowhere,  only  wandered 
incidentally  whither  it  would,  now  pant- 
ing up  a  little  hill,  now  running  down  to 
rest  in  a  hollow,  now  hiding  in  the  wood- 
land under  nodding  branch  and  wind- 
stirred  leaf,  now  peering  out  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea,  a  whimsical,  irrespon- 
sible, mystical  road,  taking  its  own  way 
to  the  unknown.  The  girl  who  wandered 
lazily  along  it,  in  the  beaten  track  or  on 
the  small,  worn  footpath  through  the 
grass,  was  keeping  time  in  her  imagina- 
tion with  all  the  free  feet  that  had  ever 
wandered  that  way.  Here  and  there  she 
passed  a  small  house.  At  one  an  old  man 
was  digging  in  the  garden;  at  another  a 
little  girl  was  playing  with  her  doll  on  the 
doorstep ;  in  a  bit  of  pasture  near  another 
a  calf  was  frisking  with  joyous  tail;  at 
the  next  an  old  woman,  calico-clad,  was 
hanging  clothes  upon  a  line.  Frances 
Wilmot  wanted  to  stop  with  them  all,  to 
do  what  they  were  doing,  and  then  go  on 
and  on.  None  save  the  calf  seemed  to 
share  her  mood,  and  she  pitied  them  that 
they  could  not  follow  her  upon  the  open 
road. 

After  a  quick  run  around  a  sharp  curve 
the  irresponsible  road  suddenly  came  to  a 
crossing,  and  was  brought  face  to  face 


with  the  problem  of  choosing  its  way.  A 
signpost  stood  there,  turned  all  askew, 
"9  m.  to  Brentford"  staring  out  from  a 
strip  of  board  where  a  finger  pointed 
heavenward;  "4  m.  to  Valley  Cove,"  on 
a  strip  pointing  to  earth;  and  "6  m.  to 
Ransom's  Point,"  on  a  strip  that  pointed 
straight  to  a  mossy  stone  fence.  The  road 
seemed  to  evade  any  choice,  and  the  three 
ways  that  led  onward  fled  in  different 
directions  from  the  one  by  which  she  had 
come;  and  sunlight  lay  on  them  all,  grass 
grew  green  at  the  edge,  aster  and  golden- 
rod  blossomed  impartially  by  the  crum- 
bling stone  fences.  What  heed  to  choose  ? 
She  started  along  the  road  at  the  left; 
each  led  somewhere,  and  the  guiding  sea 
was  close  at  hand. 

The  road  led  merrily  off  past  meadow- 
land  and  into  a  green  forest,  and  suddenly 
joined  company  with  a  brook,  hurrying 
as  if  glad  of  new  music,  and  as  if  bent  on 
seeing  whether  dust  and  clod  could  not 
keep  pace  with  running  water.  Guarded 
by  rock  and  stone,  and  overhung  by  sun- 
lit leaves,  the  stream  glided  on,  falling 
here  in  little  silvery  cascades,  and  gath- 
ering there  into  a  quiet  pool.  The  air, 
soft  with  the  coolness  of  living  branches 
on  which  the  sun  is  beating,  was  still 
with  the  murmuring  quiet  of  the  woods. 
As  the  girl  followed,  stepping  with  the 
brook,  she  thought  only  of  the  touch  of 
autumn  in  the  new,  sweet  freshness  of  the 
air  on  face  and  wrist  and  throat;  then, 
emerging  from  the  woodland,  she  realized 
that  her  landmarks  were  gone,  the  village 
spire  that  had  often  guided  her  steps  was 
no  longer  in  sight,  and  the  bold  outline  of 
the  Emerson  Inn  on  its  headland  had 
disappeared.  What  matter,  while  along 
this  unknown  way  vine  and  blossom 
lured  her  feet  to  wander  farther,  and  her 
hands  to  gather  spoils? 

It  was  the  time  of  the  glory  of  golden- 
rod:  tall,  starry  clusters  nodded  over  the 
stone  fences;  sword-shaped  stalks  burned 
with  their  rich  color  along  the  highway; 
and  short,  sunburned  heads  turned  the 
pasture  lands  to  fields  of  gold,  dim  and 
beautiful  as  the  dream  fields  of  the  Islands 
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of  the  Blest.  The  girl  filled  her  arms  with 
it;  long  clusters  nodded  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  a  great  mass  glowed  against  the 
white  of  her  gown,  and  against  her  sun- 
burned cheek.  So  great  a  burden  was  she 
carrying  that  she  grew  weary,  and,  won- 
dering where  she  could  stop  to  rest,  she 
found  herself  near  a  little  old  deserted 
house,  whose  worn  doorstep  invited  her 
to  pause.  By  the  open  door  grew  old  rose 
bushes  where  in  June  ragged  pink  roses 
still  blossomed  upon  ragged  stems; 
through  the  casements,  from  which  the 
windows  had  disappeared,  curled  and 
twined  woodbine  and  clematis.  Some 
woman  who  had  lived  here  long  ago  had 
loved  sweet  things  at  her  window,  and 
had  set  flowers  to  bloom  by  the  paths 
which  her  feet  must  pass.  Grass  covered 
the  little  garden  plot,  and  old  lilac  bushes 
grew  apace  by  the  broken  picket  fence 
and  the  posts  of  the  vanished  gate .  Empty 
and  open  to  sun  and  rain  were  the  bare 
rooms  where  woodwork  and  floors  were 
mouldering.  Swallows  had  builded  upon 
the  cornices  of  the  doors,  and  on  the  man- 
tel in  the  old  parlor  a  wren  had  made  her 
nest. 

Life  and  thought  have  gone  away 
Side  by  side, 

Leaving  doors  and  windows  wide,  — 
Careless  tenants  they. 

Sitting  on  the  step  with  her  head  lean- 
ing against  the  white  doorpost,  Frances 
Wilmot  half  slept,  while  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  late  afternoon  shone  on  her  face; 
and  she  almost  heard,  through  the  mur- 
mur of  live  things  from  the  long  grass 
near  by,  the  tread  of  the  vanished  feet  of 
father,  mother,  and  child  that  had  worn 
the  threshold  thin.  Close  by,  a  cricket 
chirped;  yellow  butterflies,  glad  of  the 
golden-rod  in  her  lap,  fluttered  about  her, 
lighting  on  hair  and  eyelids  of  the  girl 
who  sat  so  still;  and  home-coming  swal- 
lows circled  anxiously  near  and  far  again, 
troubled  by  this  motionless  disturber  of 
their  domain. 

Here  Paul  Warren  found  her  as  he  was 
sauntering  home  after  a  ten-mile  walk, 
and  he  stopped,  frowning;  was  she  safe 


in  this  lonely  spot  ?  As  he  looked,  how- 
ever, he  forgot  to  frown,  —  so  fair  a  pic- 
ture she  made  leaning  there  with  her  long 
lashes  dark  upon  her  cheek,  in  her  bower 
of  palest  yellow  and  deep  Etruscan  gold : 
there  was  no  doubt  any  longer  of  Paul 
Warren's  sense  of  the  beauty  of  color.  So 
soft  were  his  footsteps  in  the  rank  grass 
outside  the  ruined  picket  fence  that  she 
did  not  hear  him,  and  he  stood  long 
watching  her.  Presently  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  smiled. 

"I  wasn't  asleep,"  she  said  sleepily. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  he  asked,  from  the 
lilac  bush  by  the  gatepost. 

"I  don't  know  what  place  could  be  fit- 
ter for  a  ghost  than  a  ruined  house,"  said 
the  girl  merrily.  "Come  in  and  flit  with 
the  other  shades;  I've  heard  them  whis- 
pering about  me." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
came  slowly  up  the  grass-grown  walk, 
"that  you  rather  resemble  some  of  the 
angels  of  the  early  Italian  painters,  with 
their  shaded  golden  wings." 

She  looked  reproachfully  at  him. 

"The  one  thing  that  I  have  liked  about 
you,"  she  said  severely,  "has  been  that 
you  were  different  from  other  men,  and 
did  not  pay  foolish  compliments." 

"I  was  not  complimenting  you;  per- 
haps I  was  complimenting  the  angels,  for 
there  is  something  in  your  face  that  is  not 
in  theirs,"  he  said,  looking  gravely  down 
at  her. 

She  rose,  shaking  her  head.  "You  for- 
get that  they  all  had  golden  hair;  only 
witches  and  lady  demons  had  black  locks 
like  mine.  Do  you  dare  go  in  ?" 

He  pushed  the  sagging  green  door 
farther  open,  and  they  entered  the  old 
hall,  with  footsteps  muffled  by  the  dust 
which  lay  thick  upon  the  floor.  In  the 
kitchen  a  tin  mug  lay  upon  a  broken 
stool ;  in  the  parlor  a  chromo  of  "  Hope," 
white-robed  and  staring  wildly,  hung 
upon  the  wall,  and  a  child's  top  lay  upon 
the  floor.  Vines  were  already  growing 
with  fresh  green  tendrils  over  the  crum- 
bling boards,  and  in  one  place,  where  the 
floor  was  broken,  a  great  thistle  had 
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thrust  its  way  up  and  burst  into  purple 
bloom. 

"Now,"  said  Paul  Warren  softly,  "you 
look  like  the  spirit  of  life  itself,  going 
with  golden  torches  through  the  house  of 
death." 

Frances  Wilmot  turned  and  faced  him 
with  light  words  that  belied  the  shadowy 
depths  of  her  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Warren,  if  you  are  n't  careful,  you 
will  turn  into  a  poet,  and  that  would  be  a 
most  undeserved  fate  for  a  philosopher!" 

The  man's  face  quivered  in  the  moted 
sunbeams  that  stole  in  through  the  open 
windows  toward  the  west. 

"I  have  turned  into  a  lover,"  he  said 
slowly;  "that  is,  perhaps,  the  same  thing." 

For  an  instant  all  that  moved  in  the 
room  was  the  dust  which  the  sunlight 
turned  to  a  golden  cloud  as  it  rose;  it 
could  not  hide  the  doubt  and  question 
and  wonder  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

"Yes,  of  course  I  mean  you,"  said 
Paul  Warren.  "Who  else  is  there  —  in 
all  the  world  ?  " 

The  tense,  white  lips  and  tightly 
clenched  hands  betrayed  how  great  had 
been  his  pain  in  speaking  as  he  had 
spoken. 

"You  knew  that  I  loved  you;  you 
must  have  known,"  he  said. 

"I  never  dreamed  it,"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  little  gasp.  "You?" 

"Why  not  I?"  he  asked  sternly.  "You 
have  thought  of  me  as  an  abstraction;  it 
is  odd  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  a  man!  I'm  a  thing  of 
brawn  and  muscle  and  of  a  beating  heart, 
which  I  think  is  capable  of  taking  hold  as 
far  down  as  the  heart  can  take  on  human 
joy  and  human  pain.  Your  jest  of  the 
ghost  has  been  a  merry  one,  but  it  is  over 
now." 

The  girl's  head  was  bent  in  awe  among 
her  flowers. 

"  I  'm  sorry,"  she  murmured.  "  I  should 
not  have  been  so  saucy  if  I  had  known." 

Her  wit  and  her  eloquence  had  desert- 
ed her;  she  was  as  the  most  speechless 
and  embarrassed  maiden  who  ever  stood 
dumb  in  love's  presence. 


"Perhaps  there  are  different  kinds  of 
gray  webs  to  wear  across  the  eyes,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"You  —  you  never  betrayed  it,  by  the 
quiver  of  a  muscle,"  she  stammered.  "I 
should  have  known." 

"You  know  the  ordinary  signs  very 
well,  I  presume,"  he  answered.  "I  never 
meant  to  show  it,  or  to  let  you  know." 

"Why?"  she  asked.  The  dusky  eyes 
she  raised  to  him  were  hard  for  the  man 
to  read.  Outside,  the  cricket  chirped  loud- 
ly across  the  silence;  a  swallow,  entering 
through  the  open  window,  took  fright  at 
the  two  motionless  figures  standing  there, 
and  skimmed  away. 

"What  would  you  think,"  he  asked, 
breathing  with  difficulty,  "of  the  task  set 
for  a  man  who  was  in  a  great  mental  tan- 
gle, from  which  he  could  not  escape,  and 
who  heard  a  voice  calling,  a  voice  that 
knew  the  way  of  his  soul,  and  still  had  to 
turn  and  go  away  from  it?" 

The  girl  looked  on  in  wonder,  watch- 
ing through  the  dust-flecked  sunshine, 
and  he  reached  both  hands  out  toward 
her,  then  drew  them  back. 

"How  can  I  let  the  shadows  of  my  life 
fall  on  your  face?"  he  asked,  passion- 
ately. 

"The  shadows  of  your  life!"  she  said 
with  reproach.  "There  are  n't  any.  You 
make  them  up  to  please  your  Puritan  an- 
cestors." 

"Then  —  will  you  come?" 

She  stepped  lightly  across  the  dusty 
floor  to  the  doorway,  looking  back  from 
the  threshold  to  the  man  who  sadly  fol- 
lowed. 

"This  means  that  you  will  not  help  me 
build  again  the  ruined  house  of  life?" 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Frances  Wilmot. 

"You  who  believe  so  deeply  in  life,  and 
whose  courage  has  so  often  put  me  to 
shame?" 

"Life,  yes,"  she  answered,  "but  love, 
—  that  is  too  great  for  me,  too  terrible, 
and  —  I  am  afraid." 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  "it  is  the  first  thing  in 
life  that  has  made  me  unafraid." 

"You  are  a  man,"  said  the  girl  simply. 
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"It  shows  the  fundamental  strength  of 
you  from  Adam's  time  on;  I  am  only  a 
woman." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  said. 

"I  can  prattle  about  life,  but  then  I 
faint  and  fail  when  the  supreme  test 
comes.  I  cannot  let  it  come!"  and  she 
put  out  her  hands  to  ward  off  love.  "I 
am  content  with  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
and  the  happiness  that  lies  behind,  and 
the  sorrow  whose  meaning  I  have  n't  half 
spelled  out." 

"Child,"  said  Paul  Warren,  watching 
the  hands  from  which  the  blossoms  fell 
in  a  golden  shower  on  the  worn  doorstep 
and  the  green  grass,  "don't  you  see  that 
you  are  hah*  confessing  that  you  care  ?" 

"I  have  n't  confessed  it  to  myself,"  she 
answered  with  brave  lips. 

' '  Sit  down  for  a  minute ;  you  are  tired , ' ' 
he  commanded,  and  she  did  his  bidding. 

"You  must  come,  Enchantress,"  he 
said,  from  the  step  at  her  feet.  "There 
are  so  many  doors  for  you  to  open,  and 
none  other  has  the  key.  You  must  come 
to  unwind  for  me  the  gray  webs  of  many 
lives." 

"That  was  just  nonsense,"  she  mur- 
mured. "You  remember  it?" 

"I  remember  every  word  that  you  have 
spoken,  every  look  that  I  have  seen  upon 
your  face.  Take  me  through  one  of  your 
open  doors,  and  we  will  go  by  wood  and 
stream  and  mountain  till  we  find  your 
tree  of  life,  and  will  nibble  its  leaves  to- 
gether." 

"I  didn't  mean  anything,"  said  the 


girl.  "I  was  just  teasing  you  because  you 
studied  so  much." 

Before  them  the  sun  was  going  down  in 
deep  August  light  behind  a  row  of  dull 
green  cedars  that  let  the  glory  through; 
from  a  distant  wood,  thrushes  sang,  and 
the  dampness  of  oncoming  night  crept  to 
them  over  the  grass.  The  woman's  voice 
was  broken  when  she  spoke. 

"Are  you  sure  that  it  is  I?" 

"I  am  sure,"  he  made  answer,  "that 
you  are  the  bit  of  my  heart  that  was  lost 
when  it  was  broken,  ages  before  I  was 
born;  now  that  I  have  found  you  again, 
it  will  be  whole  once  more." 

"I  cannot,"  she  said,  whispering,  "I 
cannot." 

When  he  saw  the  suffering  in  her  face, 
as  the  rich  nature  faced  the  challenge  to 
keener  joy  and  keener  pain,  he  spared 
her.  Stooping,  he  gathered  from  the  grass 
the  flowers  that  had  fallen  there,  then 
side  by  side  they  walked  home  in  the  fra- 
grant dusk,  with  the  clustered  flowers 
shining  out  as  a  light  upon  their  way.  Si- 
lence enfolded  them,  save  for  the  sweet 
notes  of  nesting  birds,  the  murmur  of  the 
wind-stirred  leaves,  and  the  ripple  of  a 
tiny  brook  over  its  rocky  wayside  bed. 
Before  them  in  the  west  the  slender  cres- 
cent of  the  new  moon  hung  in  the  quiver- 
ing sunset  light  of  the  sky. 

"Like  a  world  of  gold  to  walk  into," 
said  the  man,  for  his  soul  was  glad  within 
him.  It  was  true  that  this  woman  had 
said  him  nay,  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
knew  better. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE   OUTLOOK  IN   HISTORY 


BY  WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER 


WHAT  is  History  ?  The  thing  we  know; 
the  definition  baffles  us.  But  what  is 
Truth  —  or  Beauty  —  or  Poetry  ?  The 
wisest  have  not  yet  agreed  on  a  formula 
for  any  one  of  them;  nor  is  this  strange: 
for  Poetry  and  Beauty ,  History  and  Truth, 
spring  from  the  unfathomed  sources  of 
life,  from  the  mystery  which,  although  it 
be  for  each  of  us  the  only  vital  reality, 
eludes  all  our  research.  But  as  we  man- 
age to  live  without  solving  the  riddle,  — 
indeed,  the  acceptance  of  its  insolubility 
seems  to  be  the  only  solution,  —  so  we 
waive  a  final  definition  of  History,  and  go 
on  to  consider  some  of  its  aspects. 

The  present  time  is  particularly  fa- 
vorable for  a  survey,  because  we  have 
apparently  reached  a  point  where  his- 
torians pursuing  different  aims  are  pro- 
ducing side  by  side,  in  mutual  tolerance, 
if  not  in  mutual  respect.  This  is  a  hope- 
ful sign.  Progress  requires  variation; 
orthodoxy  leads  to  bigotry,  persecution, 
paralysis. 

The  modern  scientific  method  of  study- 
ing history  has  now  been  practiced  in 
France,  England,  and  America  for  more 
than  a  generation,  and  in  Germany  for 
two  or  three  decades  longer.  It  has  passed 
beyond  the  tentative  stage,  survived  ridi- 
cule and  opposition,  and  risen  to  acknow- 
ledged supremacy.  In  its  complete  tri- 
umph there  was  danger  that  it  might  be- 
come a  fetish.  But  now  we  begin  to  see 
that  every  method  is  merely  a  tool,  and 
that  the  product  of  the  tool  depends  on 
the  skill  of  its  user.  No  refinement  of 
mechanism  can  take  the  place  of  hu- 
man insight  and  character.  The  results  of 
a  victory  won  by  an  army  equipped  with 
rapid-fire,  long-range  guns  may  sink 
into  insignificance  compared  with  what 
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Norman  William's  crossbows  achieved  at 
Hastings,  or  Washington's  flintlocks  won 
at  Yorktown.  So  neither  Justin  Win- 
sor  nor  Mandell  Creighton,  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  advantages  of  the  modern 
method,  ranks  with  Thucydides  or  Taci- 
tus, or  with  many  lesser  men,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  "unscientific"  ages.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  system  goes  to  the 
making  of  great  histories.  This  recog- 
nition of  personality  as  the  cornerstone 
on  which  everything  human  rests  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom. 

German  historical  students,  under 
Ranke's  lead,  had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  scientific  method,  when 
the  general  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  forced  historians  everywhere  to 
take  a  new  point  of  view.  To  trace  causes 
and  effects  had  long  been  their  purpose; 
now  they  saw  that  the  principle  of  growth, 
or  development,  was  itself  the  very  rudder 
of  causation.  They  proceeded  to  rear- 
range their  material,  and  to  rewrite  the 
story  of  every  nation,  institution,  art,  and 
science  according  to  this  principle.  No 
other  formula  has  been  so  fruitful,  or  so 
universally  applicable :  nor  do  we  now  see 
how  it  can  be  superseded. 

To  historians  especially,  the  doctrine 
of  development  came  as  a  revelation, 
which  made  the  work  of  their  pre-Dar- 
winian  forerunners  appear  as  obsolete  as 
the  ancient  religions  appeared  to  the  first 
Christians.  They  felt  the  delight  which 
thrills  those  who  exercise  a  new  faculty  ; 
say,  rather,  the  exaltation  of  those  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  a  new  crusade  for 
Truth.  As  always  happens  in  such  cases, 
they  strove  by  every  means  to  magnify 
the  difference  between  the  New  and  the 
Old;  as  if  the  New  were  wholly  right, 
and  the  Old  wholly  wrong.  This  is  a  wise 
instinct;  for  only  when  a  novel  doctrine 
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or  cult  is  pushed  to  its  extreme  can  we 
measure  its  intrinsic  value,  and  deter- 
mine how  much  of  its  apparent  strength 
is  due  to  mere  reaction  or  contrast. 

We  now  look  back  on  the  products  of 
forty  years  of  the  modern  historical  school. 
Comparing  them  with  the  great  works  of 
the  past,  two  facts  strike  us  at  once: 
there  has  been  a  gain  in  method,  and  a 
loss  in  literary  quality.  The  gain  in 
method  shows  itself  chiefly  in  accuracy 
and  in  a  studied  impartiality :  the  loss  in 
literary  quality  can  be  verified  by  tasting 
any  average  historical  monograph.  The 
scientific  historian  had  formerly  the  same 
feeling  toward  the  literary  historian  that 
the  early  Christians  had  toward  the  cul- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome:  believing  that 
they  themselves  possessed  the  true  gospel, 
they  wished  to  show  their  orthodoxy  by 
being  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
pagans.  History  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  literature,  they  would  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  they  regarded  it  as  science. 
In  the  scientific  world  the  view  prevailed — 
and  it  has  not  wholly  disappeared  —  that 
to  write  intelligibly  is  suspicious,  while  to 
write  "popularly"  is  suicidal;  and  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  and  Mill  —  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  science  of  their  generation  —  had 
set  a  noble  example  in  clear  expression. 

Historical  students  shared  this  dis- 
trust of  literary  form,  and  as  their  inves- 
tigations followed  the  scientific  pattern, 
their  reports  naturally  took  the  shape  of 
the  scientific  treatise.  Several  causes  have 
contributed  to  make  the  scientific  trea- 
tise what  it  is.  First  of  all,  it  is  usually 
written  by  an  investigator  or  observer 
who  has  no  aptitude  for  expression,  — 
for  the  highest  powers  of  observation  do 
not  necessarily  go  with  even  ordinary 
capacity  for  expression.  Next,  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  facts  and  processes 
discovered  by  Science  during  the  past 
half -century  have  required  the  invention 
of  thousands  of  new  terms,  until  each 
science  has  a  special  dialect,  which  is 
often  as  hopeless  for  literary  purposes 
as  is  algebraic  notation.  No  wonder  that 


men  whose  minds  swarm  with  awkward 
vocabularies, — •  formed,  by  a  cruel  irony, 
from  mongrel  combinations  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  languages  (as  if  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere were  ground  into  powder  to  make 
stucco),  —  no  wonder  that  they  distrust 
those  who  show  ability  to  use  the  mother- 
tongue,  which  tends  in  a  way  to  become 
foreign  to  them.  Scientific  men  also 
scorned  to  suit  their  language  to  any  per- 
sons except  their  fellow  initiates,  thereby 
illustrating  that  tendency  to  exclusiveness 
which  appears  in  freemasonry,  college 
secret  societies,  and  sectarian  mysteries. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  another  very 
powerful  influence.  Throughout  most  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  Germans  set 
the  standard  of  scholarship.  The  world 
has  never  seen  other  diggers  so  tireless, 
so  patient,  so  zealous.  They  have  made 
their  minds,  as  instruments  of  observa- 
tion, almost  as  precise  and  impersonal  as 
a  microscope.  They  accumulate  facts  by 
the  million;  they  would  cross  the  ocean 
to  certify  a  comma. .  Through  their  devo- 
tion to  truth,  through  their  rugged  hon- 
esty, they  have  worthily  represented  the 
great  German  race,  which  lags,  on  the  po- 
litical side,  so  far  behind  its  ideals.  But 
to  their  scholarship,  power  of  expression 
has  been,  it  seems,  denied.  They  have 
had  to  struggle  against  not  only  the  dif- 
ficulties inherent  in  the  creation  of  new 
sciences  and  in  the  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge, but  also  against  the  refractoriness 
of  their  speech.  If  a  language  be  the  ex- 
pression of  a  nation's  habitual  mental 
processes,  German  prose  bears  witness  to 
a  race  which  has  had  the  habit  of  think- 
ing widely  and  deeply,  but  not  clearly. 
A  German's  statement  may  be  compared 
to  a  charge  of  birdshot,  which  scatters, 
and  in  scattering  may  hit  the  target,  and 
much  else  besides;  while  a  Frenchman's 
statement,  like  the  ball  of  the  sharpshoot- 
er, goes  straight  to  the  bull's-eye. 

All  these  various  influences  —  the  sci- 
entific method,  literary  inexperience,  con- 
tempt for  unprofessional  criticism,  de- 
votion to  the  new  gospel,  and  zealous  imi- 
tation of  the  German  model  —  helped  to 
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establish  the  idea  that  History  must  be 
unliterary  if  it  would  guard  its  reputation 
for  authority.  The  German  practice  of 
publishing  doctors'  dissertations  contrib- 
uted further  to  encourage  the  belief  that 
historical  composition  meant  merely  the 
pitchforking  together  of  the  results  of 
special  investigation.  These  results  were 
often  valuable,  but  who  could  expect  that 
young  men  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five, 
who  had  given  little  or  no  heed  to  the 
manner  of  presentation,  should  write 
well  ?  And  having  found  that  that  sort  of 
thing  sufficed,  they  naturally  were  at  no 
pains  to  improve  on  it  in  their  later  work. 
Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  a  young 
man  of  ability  than  to  suppose  that  the 
standard  by  which  he  wins  his  first  aca- 
demic success  is  final.  For  a  good  many 
years,  much  of  the  historical  work  pro- 
duced in  England  and  America  smacked 
of  the  average  doctor's  dissertation.  Since 
the  study  and  writing  of  History  seem  to 
be  coming  more  and  more  to  be  restricted 
to  university  teachers,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  they  should  look  jealously  to  the 
manner  as  well  as  to  the  matter  of  their 
candidates'  work :  for  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  these  candidates  will  themselves  be 
the  arbiters  of  historic  production. 

The  opinion  which  many  upheld  that 
History  is  a  science  increased  their  de- 
sire to  make  it  resemble  the  sciences  in  all 
respects.  The  question,  —  Is  History  a 
science  ?  —  round  which  much  contro- 
versy has  raged,  is  not  yet  settled;  but  it 
apparently  has  reduced  itself  to  a  dispute 
over  terms.  The  confusion  arises  from  as- 
suming that  a  subject  becomes  a  science 
when  it  is  studied  by  the  scientific  method. 
But  before  History  can  be  a  science,  men 
must  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Your 
chemist  or  physicist  deals  with  forces  and 
elements  which  are  absolutely  determin- 
able  at  all  times  and  places,  and  under  all 
conditions.  Water  will  be  composed  of 
two  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen  until  the  earth  drops  into  the  sun. 
But  the  historian  has  to  do  with  a  chain 
of  causation  in  which  the  chief  elements 
—the  human  Will  and  Chance — are  ab- 


solutely incomputable.  Will  remains  a 
mystery.  We  cannot  predict  when  it  will 
manifest  itself  in  individuals  or  in  multi- 
tudes, nor  can  we  set  any  limits  to  its  ac- 
tivity. And  so  with  Chance.  After  the 
event,  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  the  steps 
that  led  to  it,  but  until  it  happens,  no  one 
suspects  that  it  is  near.  Five  minutes  be- 
fore Lincoln  was  shot,  who  dreamed  of  the 
calamity  which  was  to  shatter  Reconstruc- 
tion and  alter  the  course  of  American 
history  ?  Cavour  dies,  after  a  brief  illness, 
and  the  unification  of  Italy  is  permanent- 
ly turned  awry.  Thus  Chance  mocks  us. 
Our  knowledge  of  all  past  history  does 
not  enable  us  to  foresee  what  to-morrow 
will  bring  forth.  We  can  generalize ;  and 
many  a  historian  mistakes  his  general- 
izations for  laws,  but  they  may  fit  no 
special  event.  Now  the  special  events, 
due  to  the  human  Will  or  to  Chance, 
make  up  History.  Although  you  may  have 
studied  every  recorded  revolution,  yet 
you  cannot  foretell  what  peculiar  turn 
the  next  outbreak  in  Paris  may  take  from 
hour  to  hour:  for  you  cannot  know  be- 
forehand how  the  persons  concerned  in 
any  affair  may  react  on  one  another,  or  on 
the  masses;  much  less  can  you  predict 
what  Chance  may  bring  about.  It  would 
be  idle  to  call  arithmetic  a  science  if  twice 
two  were  three  yesterday,  four  to-day, 
and  possibly  five  or  seven  to-morrow. 
Yet  similar  variations  are  the  staple  of 
History.  In  human  affairs ,  not  less  than  in 
chemistry,  given  conditions  would  pro- 
duce similar  results,  if  you  could  get  ex- 
actly the  same  personal  ingredients.  But 
this  is  impossible.  SupposeJMirabeau  had 
not  died  in  1791,  —  suppose  Robespierre 
had  been  assassinated  in  1792,  —  sup- 
pose a  stray  bullet  had  killed  young  Bo- 
naparte at  Toulon,  —  how  would  the 
course  of  events  have  been  changed!  Yet 
if  the  study  of  History  were  a  science,  it 
would  convince  us  that  Mirabeau's  death 
was  inevitable,  and  that  Robespierre  and 
Bonaparte  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
could  not  die  in  1792.  Manifestly,  his- 
torians would  be  clairvoyants,  as  famil- 
iar with  the  future  as  with  the  past,  the 
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chosen  confidants  of  Fate  or  Providence, 
if  they  could  make  any  such  assertions. 
We  can  say  that  Bonaparte  did  not  die  in 
1792,  but  to  affirm  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  died  would  be  absurd.  Yet 
until  History  can  demonstrate  the  possible 
as  clearly  as  the  actual,  it  will  never  be 
a  valid  science. 

This  does  not,  however,  diminish  its 
supreme  importance,  nor  dull  its  inter- 
est; on  the  contrary,  the  uncertainty  en- 
hances both.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  life 
is  lawless,  because  we  lack  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. Will,  too,  has  its  laws,  although 
we  cannot  codify  them.  The  historian's 
business  is  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  so  that  every  event,  every  deed, 
shall  appear  inevitable.  If  he  succeed  in 
doing  that,  he  should  rest  content,  and 
let  teleology  alone. 

Were  it  not  for  Will,  with  its  incom- 
putable variations,  mankind  would  be  a 
sentient  machine,  and  History  would  sim- 
ply register  the  motions  of  automata.  The 
consciousness  of  moral  freedom  alone 
gives  dignity,  charm,  and  significance  to 
life.  Although  the  fatalist  may  argue  that 
this  consciousness  is  a  delusion  we  are 
fated  to  be  the  dupes  of,  the  practical 
man  will  accept  at  its  full  value  the  most 
genuine  of  his  experiences.  Accordingly, 
the  historian  must  write  as  if  he  were  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  he  describes,  so 
as  to  reproduce  the  plasticity,  the  uncer- 
tainty, the  impression  of  a  state  of  flux, 
which  belong  to  the  passing  moment. 
Like  the  dramatist,  he  knows  from  the 
first  scene  the  catastrophe  of  the  last,  but, 
instead  of  telling  the  secret,  he  lets  the 
plot  unfold  itself,  as  if  it  were  being  lived 
out  by  the  persons  in  the  play.  This  qual- 
ity, one  of  the  rarest,  if  it  be  not  the  very 
crown,  of  the  historian's  equipment,  gives 
not  merely  the  certitude  of  veracity,  but  of 
life-likeness,  which  is  the  final  test  in  re- 
constructing the  past. 

So  far  as  the  historian  treats  his  sub- 
ject in  this  fashion,  he  allows  full  scope  to 
the  free  play  of  will;  yet,  as  he  really  is 
not  a  contemporary,  but  a  retrospective 
observer,  he  can  also  trace'"each  link  in 


the  chain  of  causation  and  show  its  fatal 
or  inevitable  nature.  In  other  words,  he 
treats  the  Past  as  if  it  were  Present,  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  it  to  life,  and  he  treats  it 
as  Past,  in  his  efforts  to  rationalize  and 
interpret  it.  So  he  is  at  once  a  Dramatist 
and  a  Philosopher.  Needless  to  say,  few 
historians  possess  these  gifts  in  equal  pro- 
portion, while  many  rouse  in  us  the  sus- 
picion that  they  have  never  conceived  of 
the  Past  as  having  been  once  Present  and 
alive.  They  regard  human  beings  as  ab- 
stractions, or  as  dummies  on  which  to 
drape  their  theories.  In  striving  to  elimi- 
nate the  personal  equation,  which  has  an 
inconvenient  habit  of  upsetting  theories, 
they  become  impersonal:  but  as  Person- 
ality is  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  human 
life  and  history  are  made,  the  more  they 
get  rid  of  it,  the  farther  they  remove  from 
reality.  In  a  perfect  history  we  should 
have,  as  in  Hamlet  or  Othello,  the  motives, 
the  strokes  of  chance,  and  the  resultant 
action,  so  revealed  that  one  might  read  it 
for  its  plot,  another  for  its  information,  a 
third  for  its  philosophical  bearing;  for  it 
would  mirror  the  universality  of  human 
experience. 

An  immediate  result  of  the  acceptance 
of  evolution  was  the  spread  of  fatalism. 
Science  could  finally  demonstrate  that 
rigid  laws  govern  the  material  universe, 
including  the  bodies  of  men.  By  impli- 
cation, man's  will  and  spirit  were  equally 
fate-bound.  Historians,  imbued  with  this 
conviction,  naturally  ignored  the  indi- 
vidual, and  devoted  themselves  to  tracing 
the  operation  of  laws  in  the  development 
of  nations  and  institutions.  Great  men 
seemed  to  them  "negligible"  quantities. 
Slowly,  however,  a  change  has  come 
about.  Recognition  of  the  omnipresence 
of  law  has  not  lessened,  but  there  has 
grown  up  what  I  may  call  a  common- 
sense  view  of  human  freedom.  The  will 
is  recognized  as  a  force  so  mysterious 
and  unpredictable  that,  though  it  doubt- 
less obeys  laws  which  we  have  not  yet 
defined,  still,  for  practical  purposes,  we 
must  regard  it  as  free.  Thus  Personality 
is  coming  again  into  the  foreground  of 
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History.  This  involves  a  radical  change 
in  treatment ,  for  persons  must  be  described 
as  alive  and  concrete,  with  individual 
flavor,  and  surprises,  and  not  as  abstract 
and  mechanical. 

By  another  natural  process,  History  has 
come  back  to  literature.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  historical  monograph,  be- 
ing a  "scientific"  product,  might  be  put 
together  regardless  of  form,  has  been 
fully  tested,  and  has  broken  down.  The 
analogy  between  the  historical  and  the 
scientific  monograph  proves  to  be  illuso- 
ry. The  biologist,  or  other  pure  scientist, 
must  use  the  dialect  of  his  science  in  or- 
der to  be  understood  by  his  special  tribe; 
nay,  he  may  dispense  with  language  al- 
together, and  employ  diagrams,  symbols, 
and  formulas.  But  the  historian's  theme 
is  intensely  human,  and  demands  to  be 
expressed  in  human  terms.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  narration,  exposition,  de- 
scription, argument,  all  of  which  are  gov- 
erned by  literary  laws  to  which  he  must 
conform.  He  may  protest  that  he  is  "sci- 
entific," and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
canons  of  literature,  but  he  might  as  well 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  gravity; 
willy-nilly,  he  must  master  the  art  of  lit- 
erary expression,  if  he  would  make  his 
historical  attainments  effective. 

In  the  first  flush  of  the  scientific  dis- 
pensation, workers  in  every  branch  of 
history  seemed  equally  inspired;  and  of 
a  truth,  their  labors  were  equally  useful. 
But  gradually  they  have  classified  them- 
selves according  to  the  nature  of  their 
work  and  the  talents  required  for  it,  in 
one  class  the  Men  of  the  Letter,  in  the 
other,  the  Men  of  the  Spirit.  The  master 
is  always  a  revealer  of  significances: 
facts  are  not  ideas.  During  the  mid- 
period,  when  they  seemed  to  be  on  the 
same  level,  there  were  inevitable  misun- 
derstandings: the  man  who  dumped  an 
immense  amount  of  original  research  into 
an  unreadable  monograph  felt  aggrieved 
that  the  books  of  Fiske  and  Green  had  a 
large  sale;  while  some  "literary"  histo- 
rians, on  the  other  hand,  did  scant  jus- 
tice to  the  patience  and  devotion  of  the 


delvers.  Now,  happily,  as  all  realize  that 
they  are  not  competitors  and  that  the 
work  of  each  is  honorable  and  necessary, 
the  sense  of  unjust  distinctions  is  dying 
out.  But  the  Men  of  the  Letter  always 
far  outnumber  the  Men  of  the  Spirit,  and 
there  is  ever  present  the  danger  that  they 
will  force  their  methods  and  their  stand- 
ards on  the  Men  of  the  Spirit.  So,  to-day, 
Philology  smothers  Literature. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  historical 
works  should  be  composed  after  a  single 
plan.  There  are  episodes  which  call  for 
special  treatment,  aspects  which  require 
that  attention  should  be  focused  on  them, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  complete  or  general 
survey.  The  immense  expansion  of  know- 
ledge in  modern  times  has  provided  His- 
tory with  material  as  abundant  as  life  it- 
self. One  science  after  another  has  en- 
croached on  its  domain  and  tried  to  usurp 
its  sovereign  rights.  Political  Economy, 
Government,  Sociology,  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, Comparative  Religion,  each  has 
insisted  that  it  alone  can  interpret  the 
evolution  of  nations  and  of  mankind,  be- 
cause, it  pleads,  the  spring  of  human  ac- 
tion lies  in  its  field.  The  economist  sees 
taxation  and  the  supply  and  demand  of 
commodities  dominating  men's  collec- 
tive action;  the  sociologist  shows  that  the 
relations  between  classes  and  between 
capital  and  labor  are  of  vital  importance; 
and  so  with  each  specialist.  But  History 
has  not  been  dethroned;  far  from  it:  the 
abler  the  attempt  of  the  specialist  to  prove 
that  his  science  includes  History,  the 
clearer  the  conclusion  that  History  can- 
not be  thus  hemmed  in.  But  all  these  ef- 
forts, and  the  flood  of  new  knowledge 
which  has  been  pouring  in  from  every 
side  during  the  past  half  century,  have 
immensely  enriched  the  province  of  His- 
tory. The  historian  can  never  know  too 
much  of  any  of  these  or  other  sciences. 
He  will  often  appeal  to  them  to  explain 
special  events:  but  he  must  beware  against 
surrendering  his  human  point  of  view  for 
that  of  any  specialist.  Whatever  branch 
of  his  art  he  may  practice,  let  him  never 
forget  to  be  human. 
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By  these  stages,  historical  study  has 
risen  above  polemics  and  technicalities. 
We  seem  to  be  approaching  the  happy 
moment  when  historical  writers  are  to 
enjoy  the  fullest  freedom.  They  have  at 
command  inexhaustible  stores  of  mate- 
rial. As  the  gathering  and  sorting  of 
documents  draws  to  completion,  the  de- 
mand increases  for  those  who  can  write; 
and,  since  absolutely  no  period  or  episode 
has  been  exhausted,  historians  have  a 
limitless  field  to  work  in.  There  is  a  re- 
cognized division  of  labor  among  them. 
They  need  no  longer  waste  time  trying  to 
persuade  a  doubting  generation  that  the 
scientific  method  is  the  best,  or  that,  since 
the  life  of  individuals,  nations,  society, 
and  the  human  race  is  a  development,  so 
the  historian  must  be  an  evolutionist: 
everybody  now  assents  to  both  proposi- 
tions. What  the  world  awaits  is  results. 
For  after  all,  the  world,  which  bothers 
itself  very  little  about  abstruse  theories, 
judges  by  the  concrete  product. 


Recent  publications  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  change  which  has  been  taking  place. 
The  controversial  temper  has  softened. 
Even  the  strictest  of  the  scientific  school 
can  mention  Macaulay  without  foaming; 
the  more  progressive,  imbued  with  the 
new  spirit,  freely  acknowledge  his  genius 
in  narration  and  in  the  architectonics  of 
historical  construction.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  blind  to  his  defects, 
—  those  defects  which  every  candidate 
for  college  honors  used  to  know  by  heart, 
although  he  had  no  inkling  of  the  merits 
which  more  than  offset  them.  So,  too, 
Carlyle,  having  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
a  false  prophet,  whom  the  faithful  must 
demolish,  is  coming  to  be  judged  on  his 
merits.  Men  who  differ  from  him  totally 
now  dare  to  recommend  him,  not  as  a 
guide  to  be  followed  everywhere,  but  as 
a  marvelous  revivifier  of  the  Past.  Of 
course,  not  every  critic  has  reached  this 
plane  of  open-mindedness.  Not  long  ago 
a  writer  in  The  Nation,  reviewing  the 


French  Revolution,  said  that  Carlyle  had 
"three  traits  which  are  almost  incom- 
patible with  the  successful  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  an  historian.  He  was  a 
dramatist;  he  was  a  sentimentalist;  he 
was  a  preacher." 1  Let  us  notice  only  the 
first  of  these  heinous  charges, —  "he  was 
a  dramatist."  If  our  previous  analysis  was 
correct,  the  historian  must  above  all  things 
so  project  himself  into  the  Past  as  to  be  a 
contemporary  of  the  events  he  describes, 
that  is,  be  a  dramatist;  therefore  our 
anonymous  critic  in  branding  Carlyle  as 
a  "dramatist,"  has  unwittingly  given  him 
the  highest  praise.  History  not  dramatic  ? 
Then  what  is  it  ?  Commonplace  men  do 
not  see  the  dramatic  in  life,  literalists  miss 
its  humor  or  its  pathos ;  but  surely  we  do 
not  frame  our  standard  from  the  opinions 
of  defectives.  A  critic  who  writes  in  that 
vein  advertises  himself  as  obsolescent  by 
his  narrowness;  by  his  attitude  toward 
the  dramatic,  he  proves  that  whether  un- 
der a  Romantic  or  a  Scientific  dispensa- 
tion he  could  never  look  far  or  deep. 

Very  different  is  the  verdict  of  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith,  who,  after  referring  to 
some  of  Carlyle's  limitations,  says:  "At 
the  same  time  let  me  emphatically  ac- 
knowledge Carlyle's  greatness  as  a  teach- 
er of  history.  In  picturesqueness  he  has 
hardly  a  peer.  Still  more  strikingly  unique 
and  a  greater  mark  of  genius  are  the 
breadth  and  boldness  with  which  he  pre- 
sents the  whole  of  humanity  with  all  its 
weaknesses  and  absurdities,  with  its 
comic  as  well  as  its  tragic  and  pathetic 
side.  This  is  an  invaluable  feature  of  his 
History  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  work 
which,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  accu- 
rate in  all  its  details,  is  in  depth  of  in- 
sight, in  breadth  of  treatment,  as  well  as 
in  picturesqueness  and  vividness,  still 
without  a  rival.  I  would  venture  to  com- 
mend it  as  a  valuable  training,  in  its  way, 
for  the  historic  sense." 

This  opinion  is  not  only  sound  in  so 
far  as  it  concerns  Carlyle,  but  it  typifies 
the  attitude  of  the  best  minds  now  en- 
gaged in  historical  work.  The  time  has 
1  Nation,  Feb.  12,  1903,  p.  133. 
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passed  for  dogmatizing,  for  asserting  that 
there  is  only  one  orthodox  treatment. 
Study  of  history  can  never  be  fruitful  un- 
til it  teaches  the  truth,  which  we  all  learn 
so  unwillingly,  that  five  eye- witnesses  may 
describe  an  event  in  five  conflicting  ways, 
each  of  which  may  be  correct.  Final  ver- 
dicts, ultimate  facts,  cannot  always  be 
reached :  the  greater  the  mass  of  evidence, 
the  smaller  the  probability  of  finding  a 
single  clue,  is  usually  the  rule. 

But  what  is  History  ?  Freeman,  in  an 
epigram  which  has  helped  to  dessicate 
many  of  his  disciples,  declared  that  it  is 
only  "past  politics,"  and  that  present 
politics  will  be  future  history.  His  dog- 
matic tone  jars  on  us.  Unless  "politics" 
be  defined  so  broadly  as  to  lose  all  mean- 
ing, it  does  not  cover  the  field :  for  we  see 
that  political  action  is  usually  not  a  cause, 
but'an  effect,  and  we  have  grown  hungry 
to  know  causes.  Thus,  fluctuations  in 
rainfall  may  lead  to  poor  crops;  poor 
crops  bring  on  hard  times;  hard  times 
precipitate  strikes;  strikes  induce  wild 
economic  agitation;  and  this,  finally,  re- 
sults in  political  action.  The  publication 
of  Tom  Paine's  Common  Sense,  or  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  would 
not  fall  within  Freeman's  definition  of 
"political,"  and  yet  the  historian  who 
should  ignore  such  symptoms  as  those 
books  might  himself  be  ignored.  The 
true  historian  will  ignore  nothing,  not 
even  rainfall;  but  he  will  steadily  bear 
in  mind  that  he  must  treat  all  the  evi- 
dence from  the  human  standpoint.  In 
other  words,  no  matter  how  great  the 
apparent  influence  of  rainfall  on  national 
events,  he  will  not  allow  History  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  meteorology.  In  view  of 
the  repeated  attempts  of  specialists  to  sub- 
due History  to  their  specialty,  this  warn- 
ing is  not  superfluous. 

Professor  Lamprecht,  for  instance,  con- 
fidently asserts  that  History  is  only  psy- 
chology.1 Such  an  assertion  was  bound 
to  come,  because  scholars  are  busying 

1  What  is  History  ?  Five  Lectures  on  the 
Modern  Science  of  History.  By  KARL  LAM- 
PRECHT,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Univer- 


themselves  in  restating  old  facts  in  terms 
of  psychology,  which  has  now  the  great- 
est vogue  among  the  sciences,  and  seems 
to  promise  a  rich  reward  to  explorers. 
Professor  Lamprecht  believes  that  the 
process  by  which  the  psychology  of  the 
individual  can  be  measured  will  serve 
also  for  nations  and  races,  and  even  for 
mankind.  He  imagines  a  "folk-soul,"  or 
"psychic  core,"  or  "mass-pyche,"  as  ex- 
istent at  all  times,  and  containing  what- 
ever has  been  transmitted  from  the  past 
and  whatever  auto-suggestion  or  exter- 
nal stimuli  may  contribute  to  it  at  any 
given  moment.  To  solve  an  epoch,  you 
need  only  discover  its  mass-psyche,  which 
has,  further,  its  own  laws  of  growth  and 
decay. 

In  so  far  as  Professor  Lamprecht  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  of  knowing  all  the 
compounds  —  religious,  economic,  po- 
litical, literary,  artistic,  commercial  —  in 
order  to  understand  a  period  in  its  to- 
tality, he  deserves  to  be  carefully  heeded; 
but  when  he  proceeds  to  apply  his  theo- 
ries, we  must  be  on  our  guard.  No  age  is 
so  simple  as  he  assumes.  His  mass-psyche, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
Zeitgeist,  if  he  be  not  our  dear  old  friend 
himself  under  a  new  name,  rarely  has  a 
single  dominant.  In  fact,  your  definition 
of  the  dominant  often  depends  on  whether 
you  look  forward  or  back.  To  the  Old 
Regime,  the  dominant  of  the  Revolution 
seemed  destruction;  to  the  Girondist, 
it  seemed  progress.  The  same  person  or 
event  may  be  both  an  end  and  a  begin- 
ning. Was  Dante  the  last  of  the  medi- 
sevals,  or  the  first  of  the  moderns  ?  It  may 
be  true  that  nations,  like  individuals,  pass 
from  infancy  to  youth,  from  youth  to 
prime,  and  from  prime  to  old  age;  but 
the  classification  of  those  stages  is  vague. 
To  say  that  a  man  is  old  scarcely  defines 
him :  old  men  may  be  irascible  or  urbane, 
vigorous  or  feeble,  wise  or  foolish,  selfish 
or  self-denying,  just  like  young  men. 
And  so  of  nations.  Three  hundred  years 

sity  of  Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  E.  A.  ANDREWS.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
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ago  Bacon  thought  that  England  had 
passed  the  zenith;  to-day  Professor  Lam- 
precht  appears  to  be  uncertain  whether 
Germany  has  not  begun  to  decline.  But 
what,  we  ask,  is  the  value  of  a  "law,"  if, 
after  claiming  to  explain  everything,  it 
cannot  tell  whether  a  nation  is  waxing  or 
waning  ?  What  should  we  think  of  a  law 
in  physics  which  could  not  determine 
whether  an  object  were  going  uphill  or 
down  ?  Like  all  Tendenz  philosophers, 
Heir  Lamprecht  too  often  creates  the  im- 
pression of  making  events  fit  his  theory. 
Many  strange  pranks  are  played  in  the 
name  of  evolution,  and  nothing  is  more 
popular  than  a  superficial  tracing  of  po- 
litical or  literary  development.  Our  spu- 
rious evolutionists  remind  one  of  the 
great  machines  on  Western  farms :  at  one 
end,  a  reaper  cuts  the  grain,  which  is 
passed  through  various  compartments, 
and  comes  out  alternately  a  loaf  of  bread 
or  a  straw  hat  at  .the  other.  You  get  what 
you  put  in.  So  with  much  of  Herr  Lam- 
precht's  method;  it  is  too  sure,  too  rigid. 
Only  in  the  brain  of  a  doctrinaire  do  the 
wheels  of  fate  grind  so  regularly. 

A  single  quotation  will  illustrate  how 
far  Professor  Lamprecht's  theories  have 
removed  him  from  the  historian's  point 
of  view.  After  asserting  that  "the  course 
of  universal  history  has  taken  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  transmission  of  the 
higher  elements  of  culture  was  easiest," 
he  says:  "Only  a  full  and  broad  experi- 
ence will  enable  us  to  see  clearly  the  es- 
sentials of  the  problem,  and  then  only  a 
very  simple  and  elementary  survey  of  the 
process  of  transmission  may,  as  I  sup- 
pose, be  gained.  .  .  .  The  way  of  medi- 
ation may  lead  either  through  space  or 
time,  and  in  the  first  case  we  might  speak 
of  receptivity,  in  the  second  of  renais- 
sance. The  means  of  mediation  may  be 
single  or  manifold,  intermittent,  continu- 
ous, one-sided,  lying  open  only  to  the  one 
community  in  question,  or  two-sided,  — 
distinctions  which  occasionally  may  be 
traced  to  special  climatic  and  geographic 
conditions  as  well  as  special  culture-dif- 
ferences. And  according  to  this  we  shall 


be  able,  when  using  the  picture  of  a  well- 
known  physic  process,  to  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  these  processes  of  osmotic  phenom- 
ena of  diosmosis,  endosmosis,  and  exosmo- 
sis." 

A  man  who  thinks  in  these  terms,  who 
sees  such  pictures  as  that  in  the  passage 
here  italicized,  has  abandoned  History 
for  abstract  science.  No  true  historian 
ever  conceived  of  the  spread  of  French 
Republican  ideas  through  Europe  as  a 
case  of  osmosis.  The  moment  you  begin 
to  measure  human  actions  and  passions 
and  ideals  according  to  the  formulas  of 
physical  chemistry,  you  quit  the  province 
of  history.  Herr  Lamprecht  would,  we 
fear,  be  capable  of  reducing  Romeo  and 
Juliet  to  a  physiological  equation,  or  of 
working  out  the  relations  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey  by  the  binomial  theorem.  Let 
the  historian  get  what  help  he  can  from 
psychology,  but  let  him  shun  the  Lam- 
precht dogmatizing. 

The  essential  truth  in  Herr  Lamprecht's 
doctrines  was  discovered  long  ago,  —  the 
truth,  that  is,  that  History  must  seek  its 
material  in  every  department  of  human 
activity.  Yet  even  so,  not  every  history 
need  be  a  history  of  civilization,  which  is, 
after  all,  what  our  German  professor  aims 
at.  To  write  a  complete  biography  of 
General  Grant,  you  ought  to  know  many 
unrecorded  physical  and  psychological 
facts:  but,  even  without  these,  you  can 
undertake  to  describe  his  military  career. 
Each  writer  must  map  out  his  own  field, 
and  make  excursions  into  the  neighbor- 
ing fields  only  when  by  so  doing  he  can 
draw  from  them  indispensable  material. 

With  relief  we  turn  from  Professor 
Lamprecht's  Teutonic  abstractions  to 
Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes's  concrete  per- 
formance. 1  Mr.  Rhodes  has  no  pet  dog- 
matisms. He  treats  his  reader  as  a  human 
being  of  intelligence,  who  desires  to  learn 
what  certain  other  human  beings  did  in 
the  United  States  during  and  after  the 

1  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 
promise of  1850.  By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES. 
Vol.  v,  1864-1866.  New  York :  The  MacmiUan 
Co.  1904, 
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Civil  War.  He  does  not  let  you  suspect 
that  osmosis,  necrosis,  or  dentition  is  real- 
ly his  theme.  He  carries  the  judge's 
function  almost  to  the  limit,  preferring 
that  you  should  decide  for  yourself  from 
the  evidence  presented.  In  selecting  and 
presenting  evidence,  he  is  conspicuously 
fair;  and  his  plain  style  reassures  those 
who  fear  that  brilliance  means  untrust- 
worthiness.  He  feels  the  intrinsic  inter- 
est of  American  political  development  so 
strongly,  that  in  passing  from  the  Civil 
War  to  Reconstruction  he  leaves  on  the 
reader  no  impression  of  an  anti-climax. 

Very  different  in  temper  is  Mr.  An- 
drew Lang,1  who  makes  no  pretense  to 
impartiality.  Good  is  good  and  bad  is 
bad  with  him  ;  lest  you  should  have  any 
doubts,  he  usually  informs  you;  and 
since  the  Scotch  whom  he  describes  were 
mostly  either  cruel  fanatics  or  half -savage 
border  ruffians,  or  knaves, he  has  compar- 
atively little  use  for  flattering  epithets. 
For  a  Scotchman,  he  is  remarkably  can- 
did in  admitting  the  unloveliness  and  bar- 
barism of  his  people  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  when  the  chance  comes  to 
praise,  he  seizes  it  eagerly,  as  in  the  case 
of  Montrose,  whom  he  paints  a  hero  of 
the  noblest  type.  I  like  enthusiasms  in 
historians.  Impartiality  may  be  attained 
at  too  great  a  sacrifice;  and  it  requires 
little  experience  to  discount  personal  bias 
where  it  exists.  I  suspect  a  little  those 
who  parade  their  impartiality,  which  is  a 
quality  that  cannot  be  counterfeited.  If 
they  have  it,  we  shall  soon  find  out.  Oth- 
ers before  sitting  down  to  write  seem  to 
put  on  an  asbestos  shirt,  to  prevent  any 
glow  from  passing  from  themselves  to 
their  manuscript,  unaware  that  they  have 
no  glow  to  communicate.  The  human 
pumice  stone  is  not  a  genial  companion, 
nor  is  his  book.  So,  to  hear  Mr.  Lang  call 
a  scoundrel  a  scoundrel  does  not  lessen 
my  faith  in  his  qualification  to  write  his- 
tory; but  he  has  two  defects  which  de- 

1  A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Oc- 
cupation. By  ANDREW  LANG.  Vol.  iii.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  London:  Wm. 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1904, 


tract  from  the  wit  and  vigor  of  his  work. 
He  is  controversial,  now  hammering  at 
the  assertions  of  previous  writers,  now 
parrying  in  advance  the  thrusts  of  critics, 
who,  he  suspects,  are  lying  in  wait  for  him. 
Again,  he  is  allusive,  taking  for  granted 
that  the  reader  knows  all  the  petty  squab- 
bles of  every  clan,  and  the  personal  for- 
tunes of  every  Tarn,  Sandy,  and  Rab 
from  Pentland  Frith  to  Tweed.  Outside 
of  China,  ancestor-worship  flourishes  no- 
where so  luxuriantly  as  in  Scotland;  but 
after  all,  the  affairs  of  the  Mackenzies 
and  Macleods  and  Mackays,  in  1610,  or 
1627,  do  not  necessarily,  any  more  than 
the  forgotten  feuds  of  Choctaws  and 
Cherokees,  form  the  intellectual  baggage 
of  an  educated  man  to-day.  So  Mr.  Lang's 
reader  sometimes  feels  like  a  stranger  at 
a  family  party,  where  all  the  conversa- 
tion is  about  matters  and  persons  he  has 
never  heard  of.  This  is  provincial. 

Between  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  keeps  him- 
self in  the  background,  and  supplies  you 
with  the  material  for  forming  a  judgment, 
and  Mr.  Lang,  who  makes  history  his 
story,  which  you  are  to  believe  on  his 
word,  and  to  enjoy  or  not  according  as 
you  are  attracted  or  repelled  by  his  per- 
sonality, recent  historical  writers  vibrate. 
To  the  Rhodes  class  belongs  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,2  the  first  two  volumes  of  whose 
history,  covering  the  period  from  1856  to 
1870,  contain  by  far  the  best  summary 
accounts  in  English  of  the  Unification  of 
Italy,  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  of  the  rise 
of  Prussia,  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
III.  Walpole  has  the  gift,  rare  among 
Englishmen,  of  understanding  foreigners. 
He  writes  forcibly,  clearly,  with  a  cer- 
tain finality  of  tone  and  amplitude  of 
view,  which  raise  him  above  Mr.  Her- 
bert Paul,  who  has  undertaken  to  cover 
nearly  the  same  ground.3  Mr.  Paul  is 
likely  to  be  more  popular,  Sir  Spencer  to 

2  The  History  of  Twenty-five  Years.  By  SIK 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  Vols.  i  and  ii.  1856- 
1870.  London :  Longmans^  Green  &  Co.  1904. 

8  A  History  of  Modern  England.  By  HER- 
BERT PAUL.  Vols.  i,  ii,  and  iii.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1904-5. 
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be  more  lasting.  For  Mr.  Paul  writes  as  a 
journalist,  —  not,  be  it  said,  an  average 
American  journalist,  but  the  English  va- 
riety, —  bred  at  the  university,  with  a 
social  and  intellectual  background,  and 
that  capacity  for  hurling  toy  thunder- 
bolts in  the  London  Times  and  the  other 
dailies,  and  for  writing  omniscient  re- 
views in  the  weeklies,  which  is  as  pecu- 
liarly English  as  is  devotion  to  cricket  or 
marmalade.  One  never  meets  these  para- 
gons in  the  flesh,  one  never  reads  books 
to  match  their  omniscience. 

The  irruption  of  the  journalist  into 
literature  was  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing events  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
encroachment  upon  the  domain  of  his- 
tory has  been  not  wholly  unbeneficial: 
indeed,  a  journalist  may  be  called  a  his- 
torian in  the  making.  He  must  possess 
an  aptitude  for  seeing  salient  points,  and 
for  swift  and  pithy  statement.  But  he  has 
no  time  to  verify.  He  is  a  man  without 
yesterdays,  and  without  to-morrows.  The 
historian  seeks  for  causes;  he  weighs  pa- 
tiently; he  knows  that  truth  does  not  al- 
ways live  on  the  surface,  and  that  it  often 
has  several  facets.  The  journalist  feels 
no  responsibility  to  be  right;  instead  of 
principles,  which  ought  to  be  as  much  a 
part  of  us  as  the  sap  is  of  the  tree,  he  has 
opinions,  which  are  like  the  wisps  of  wool 
the  bushes  catch  when  the  sheep  rub  by, 
—  a  whiff  may  blow  them  away.  Shame 
does  not  keep  him  from  changing  sides, 
nor  conscience  from  sowing  inaccuracies. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  sensation 
thereof:  if  he  succeeds  in  that,  he  has  no 
fear  that  some  one  will  confront  him  with 
last  week's  inconsistencies,  for  he  counts 
on  the  world's  forgetting  what  he  said 
last  week.  If  life  were  only  surface, —  no 
depths,  no  memory,  —  journalism  would 
suffice;  certainly  History,  which  tries  to 
see  events  in  their  true  proportions  and 
significance,  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  work  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  what  a  man  whose  bent 
is  journalistic  rather  than  historical  can 
accomplish.  He  writes  with  a  ready  pen. 
His  narrative  flows  along  like  a  stream 


in  March.  He  tackles  all  subjects  with 
equal  assurance :  yet  in  the  main  he  con- 
veys a  correct  impression  of  the  course  of 
events.  He  has  formed  his  style  on  Ma- 
caulay,  the  best  of  models  for  those  whose 
permanent  attitude  toward  History  is  that 
of  the  journalist,  although  Macaulay  him- 
self was  truly  a  historian.  Read  Paul,  and 
then  turn  to  Walpole's  treatment  of  the 
same  episode,  if  you  would  test  whether 
your  own  temper  is  journalistic  or  his- 
torical. 

To  define  the  character  of  individual 
historians  is  easy;  not  so  the  attempt  to 
judge  a  collective  work  like  the  Cambridge 
Modem  History,1  which  is  neither  homo- 
geneous nor  unified.  It  may  serve  many 
purposes;  so  that  to  confess  that  it  is 
often  hard  reading  might  do  scant  justice 
to  its  worth  as  a  book  of  reference.  The 
value  of  its  contributions  varies  unduly. 
Lord  Acton,  who  planned  it,  was  such  an 
undismayed  devourer  of  treatises  —  wit- 
ness his  list  of  the  Hundred  Best  Books 
—  that  he  probably  overestimated  the 
appetite  of  the  average  intelligent  person. 
The  editors  who  have  succeeded  him  lack 
the  power  to  weld  and  harmonize  the  ma- 
terial: perhaps,  indeed,  they  wished  to  do 
neither,  preferring  to  let  monographs  over- 
lap in  time  and  topics,  and  to  give  advo- 
cates of  conflicting  causes  an  opportunity 
to  confound  each  other.  The  proposition 
that  each  topic  shall  be  dealt  with  by 
the  best  authority  sounds  very  attractive; 
in  practice,  however,  the  "best  authority" 
may  be  a  poor  writer  or  a  lumbering 
thinker,  so  that  in  any  given  volume  you 
will  encounter  several  desert  stretches. 
The  Cambridge  History  would  have  been 
better  had  the  editors  decided  more  clear- 
ly whether  it  was  to  serve  mainly  for  read- 
ing or  for  reference. 

To  criticise  it  in  detail  would  require 
the  knowledge  of  more  than  a  single  spe- 
cialist. When  an  English  work,  intended 
for  English  readers,  tells  us,  almost  on 
the  first  page  of  its  first  volume,  that 

1  The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vols.  i, 
ii,  iii,  and  yiii.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1902-5. 
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America  was  discovered  by  "Cristoforo 
Colombo,"  we  can  have  no  further  sur- 
prises at  any  fantasticality  the  British 
mind  may  evolve  in  its  losing  struggle 
with  foreign  proper  names.  If  "  Colum- 
bus "  be  not  English  by  this  time,  then 
"  William  the  Conqueror  "  is  not.  A  more 
important  defect  is  the  failure  to  provide 
marginal  titles  or  to  subdivide  the  mono- 
graphs :  while  as  an  example  of  waste  of 
time  and  money  nothing  can  surpass  the 
hundred  or  more  pages  of  bibliography 
appended  to  each  volume.  The  entire  work 
will  contain  perhaps  fourteen  hundred 
pages  of  book  lists,  not  one  of  which  is 
complete,  and  most  of  which  will  be  soon 
outgrown.  Just  when  scholars  of  other 
nations  have  seen  the  advisability  of 
relegating  bibliography  to  special  works, 
English  scholars  have  waked  up  to  its 
importance.  In  all  likelihood  the  next  ten 
years  will  witness  the  publication  of  stan- 
dard lists  in  all  topics,  and  historians  out- 
side of  England  will  no  more  attempt  to 
make  their  own  exhaustive  bibliography 
than  their  own  paper  and  ink. 

But  after  every  deduction  has  been 
made,  the  Cambridge  History  remains  a 
work  of  great  value.  It  may  justly  claim 
to  have  no  rival  in  English.  Some  of  its 
monographs  are  fine  specimens  of  epito- 
mized learning.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea's  sur- 
vey of  "  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation," 
Mr.  L.  A.  Burd's  remarkable  analysis  of 
Machiavelli,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose's  papers  on 
Napoleon,  Principal  Fairbairn's  chapters 
on  theological  development,  Professor 
William  Cunningham's  description  of 
economic  change,  stand  out,  each  in  its 
way,  as  excellent. 

The  collection  has  the  further  present 
merit  of  enabling  us  to  appraise  the  con- 
temporary English  school  of  historical 
writers.  One  perceives  at  a  glance  how 
far  they  have  emerged  from  the  polemic 
stage,  and  how  much  German  lore  they 
have  absorbed.  They  have  begun  to  imi- 
tate the  zeal  of  Freeman  without  his  pug- 
nacity, and  the  accuracy  of  Stubbs  with- 
out his  dryness.  True  to  the  sane  Anglo- 
Saxon  instinct,  they  never  quite  divorce 


History  from  actual  life:  but  regard  it 
rather  as  the  school  wherein  the  Present 
should  get  its  wisest  instruction.  One 
still  feels,  perhaps,  that  university  posts 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  the 
best  training  ground  for  that  candor  and 
perfect  freedom  without  which  no  histo- 
rian can  be  first  class.  There  still  cling, 
and  long  must  cling,  to  those  universities 
the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  Toryism.  The  natu- 
ralness with  which  English  historians 
gravitate  into  bishops'  sees  is  itself  sus- 
picious. There  is  something  almost  comic 
in  the  persistence  with  which  Bishop 
Stubbs  asserted  year  after  year  that  your 
theologian  is  the  best  qualified  historian, 
—  ignoring,  with  characteristic  English 
stolidity,  the  fact  that,  in  pledging  him- 
self to  the  Establishment,  he  vitiated  his 
judgment  on  the  pivotal  controversy  in 
English  history. 

Stubbs  used  to  tell  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  following  story,  not  real- 
izing how  damning  it  is  to  his  contention 
that  men  who  have  mortgaged  them- 
selves to  an  ecclesiastical  system  make 
the  best  historians.  In  a  railway  train,  in 
1863,  he  fell  into  conversation  with  a  re- 
markable young  man,  —  John  Richard 
Green,  —  who  was  "holding  in  his  hand 
a  volume  of  Renan.  I  said  to  myself,  'if 
I  can  hinder,  he  shall  not  read  that  book. ' 
.  .  .  (Green)  came  to  me  at  Navestock 
afterwards,  and  that  volume  of  Renan 
found  its  way  uncut  into  my  waste-paper 
basket!"  *  So  Stubbs,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  historical  veracity,  confesses 
that  he  was  afraid  to  have  another  histo- 
rian read  Renan 's  Life  of  Jesus.  In  other 
words,  Stubbs,  in  the  most  important 
question  in  history,  plotted  to  have  Green 
come  to  a  decision  without  examining  all 
the  evidence!  After  that,  the  less  we  hear 
about  the  peculiar  fitness  of  ecclesiastics 
for  writing  history,  the  better.  The  Eng- 
lish universities  are  doubtless  becoming 
fumigated  of  such  clerical  cant;  but  their 

1  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  By  WIL- 
LIAM STUBBS,  D.  D.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 
1886.  Pp.  377,  378. 
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traditional  relations  with  the  Establish- 
ment create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Stubbsian  disingenuousness  is  too  likely 
to  be  condoned. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  may 
well  be  compared  with  The  American 
Nation,1  a  similar  cooperative  work,  edit- 
ed by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
He  divides  his  subject  into  twenty  -  six 
sections,  each  of  which  is  treated  in  a 
separate  volume  by  a  specialist:  but  the 
total  bulk  will  fall  considerably  short  of 
the  dozen  ponderous  English  volumes. 
In  make-up,  at  least,  he  has  clearly  the 
advantage.  But  the  point  of  real  interest 
is,  How  does  American  historical  schol- 
arship compare  with  the  English  ?  Only 
a  careful  examination  of  both  works, 
which  are  not  yet  complete,  would  war- 
rant one  in  forming  a  final  judgment; 
nevertheless,  several  characteristics  may 
already  be  noted.  The  American  writes 
more  as  a  specialist,  the  Englishman  from 
a  more  general  culture.  The  American 
has  less  literary  sense;  but  he  has  a  keen 
eye  for  the  main  points,  and  he  resembles 
a  lawyer  drawing  up  a  brief:  the  English- 
man seems  to  be  addressing  a  university 
audience,  and  still  quotes  Latin  with  the 
air  of  one  who  expects  to  be  understood. 
The  American  is  more  readable,  the  Eng- 
lishman weightier. 

A  still  more  instructive  comparison 
could  be  made  between  either  of  these 
collective  histories,  and  that  which  MM. 
Lavisse  and  Rambaud  edited  in  France. 
It  would  show  that  French  historical 
writers  are  to-day  in  the  lead:  in  inves- 
tigation they  fall  nowhere  behind  the 
Germans  and  Anglo-Saxons,  in  exposi- 
tion they  easily  surpass  both.  German 
erudition  may  be  said  to  come  to  us  most- 
ly in  the  form  of  "pay-dirt,"  which  we 
must  sift  for  ourselves  in  order  to  get  its 
modicum  of  gold  dust;  the  Englishman 
or  the  American  presents  us  the  crude 
ore,  or  at  best,  ingots  of  refined  metal; 
the  Frenchman  brings  the  finished  object, 

1  The  American  Nation.  A  History  in  28 
volumes.  Vols.  i-iv.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.  1904. 


artistic,  symmetrical,  complete.  And  the 
Frenchman  has  his  reward  in  a  public 
which  appreciates  him.  Forty  -  six  edi- 
tions of  M.  Henri  Houssaye's  history  of 
the  year  1815  are  sold  in  a  short  time. 
In  America,  publishers,  critics,  and  the 
public  think  that  only  ephemeral  fiction 
counts.  In  France  they  know  better.  Per- 
haps if  our  serious  writers  were  to  imitate 
French  lucidity,  —  the  highest  quality  of 
the  Gallic  genius,  —  they,  too,  might  ad- 
dress a  larger  audience. 

These  vast  cooperative  enterprises, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  im- 
mense amount  of  material  now  prohibits 
a  historian  from  knowing  thoroughly 
more  than  a  small  field,  has  not  deterred 
several  individuals  from  undertaking  to 
cover  an  entire  epoch.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  history  of  the  United  States 
has  hardly  made  a  place  for  itself  before 
the  forerunners  appear  of  Mr.  Elroy  M. 
Avery's  work  in  twelve  volumes,  of  Chan- 
cellor and  Hewes's  work  in  eight  volumes, 
and  of  Professor  Edward  Channing's 
work  in  eight  volumes.2  Messrs.  Avery 
and  Chancellor  aim  at  popularity,  and 
the  former  offers  as  a  special  attraction 
profuse  illustrations.  Mr.  Chancellor 
pursues  a  novel  method  of  classification, 
and  in  Mr.  Hewes  he  has  a  coadjutor 
who  furnishes  chapters  of  statistical  in- 
formation. Popular  works  must  be  seen 
as  a  whole  before  their  worth  can  be  es- 
timated ;  but  from  Professor  Channing's 
beginning,  it  is  evident  that  his  will  be  a 
standard  history.  He  writes  with  perfect 
independence,  after  weighing  all  the  tes- 
timony. He  is  very  sober-minded,  with 
a  preference  for  moderate  statement,  and 

2  A  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Peo- 
ple. From  their  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  ELROY  MCKENDREE  AVERT.  In 
12  vols.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Burrowes  Brothers. 
1904. 

The  United  States.  A  History  of  Three  Cen- 
turies, 1607-1904.  By  WILLIAM  E.  CHANCEL- 
LOR and  FLETCHER  W.  HEWKS.  In  Ten  Parts. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1904. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  EDWARD 
CHANGING.  Vol.  i,  1000-1660.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1905. 
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for  reducing  legends  to  their  lowest  terms. 
He  leans  to  the  critical  rather  than  to  the 
narrative  side.  As  there  is  in  America  no 
historian  more  careful  and  thorough  than 
he,  and  none  more  loyal  to  the  scientific 
method,  so  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  has 
given  great  attention  to  the  literary  form 
of  his  history.  From  the  promise  of  his 
first  volume  one  may  predict  that  he  will 
hold  for  years  to  come  a  position  similar 
to  that  held  by  Bancroft  in  an  earlier  gen- 
eration. 

The  cooperative  history  will  not,  it  is 
clear,  displace  the  work  of  the  single  his- 
torian. Grant  that  twenty  men  can  know 
a  long  period  in  greater  detail  than  one 
man  can,  yet  there  is  much  besides  detail 
to  be  desired.  A  sense  of  continuity  can- 
not be  had  by  tacking  together  a  score  of 
independent  monographs.  Wholeness  of 
tissue,  consistency  in  point  of  view,  have 
their  claims.  Mastery  of  ideas  —  imag- 
ination—  is  to  be  preferred  to  accumu- 
lation of  facts,  —  industry.  In  reading 
Gibbon,  you  are  conversing  with  a  first- 
rate  mind;  by  no  process  known  to  arith- 
metic can  three  third-rate  minds  produce 
the  effect  of  one  Gibbon .  Cooperation  may 
create  invaluable  works  of  reference,  but 
it  can  never  close  the  field  to  individual 
genius.  After  trying  to  read  consecutive- 
ly much  collaborated  history,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  traveler  who,  on  being  asked 
what  he  remembered  best  of  his  jour- 
ney through  the  Sahara,  replied,  "The 
oases." 

Our  survey,  cursory  though  it  is,  should 
not  close  without  mention  of  books  on  spe- 
cial topics,  like  Mr.  F.  A.  Ogg's  Opening 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  Major  W.  Wood's 
The  Fight  for  Canada, l  which  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  painstaking  historical 
study.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  American 
Revolution  is  already  too  well  known  to 
be  discussed  as  a  new  work.  It  illustrates 
one  very  desirable  tendency,  which  ought 

1  The  Opening  of  the  Mississippi.  By  FRED- 
ERIC A.  OGG.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1904. 

The.  Fight  for  Canada.  By  WILLIAM  WOOD. 
Westminster :  Constable  &  Co.  1904. 


to  grow  into  a  custom.  Although  the 
American  Revolution  concerned  England 
not  less  than  the  Colonies,  yet  it  has  never 
before  been  so  sympathetically  treated  by 
an  Englishman.  Foreigners  often  make 
the  best  historians,  because  race  traditions 
and  party  prejudices  do  not  hamper  them : 
but  in  order  to  succeed,  they  must  enter 
as  sympathetically  as  a  native  into  the 
aims  of  the  people  they  would  describe. 
They  must  feel  the  traditions  and  preju- 
dices dramatically,  without  being  swayed 
by  them  in  judgment.  This  Trevelyan 
has  done.2 

At  this  point  stands  the  writing  of  his- 
tory to-day.  A  decade  which  has  seen 
published  Goldwin  Smith's  United  King- 
dom, John  Morley's  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes's  History  of  the  United  States, 
need  not  hold  itself  cheap.  The  actual 
product  is  valuable:  the  outlook  is  to- 
ward a  still  richer  harvest.  In  historical 
writing  there  are  required,  first,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  facts;  then,  the  synthetic 
mind,  to  understand  and  interpret  them. 
Facts  in  themselves  are  as  worthless  as 
pebbles  on  a  beach;  but  in  a  master  mind 
a  single  fact  may  become  as  potent  as  the 
pebble  in  David's  sling.  We  have  reached 
the  synthetic  stage.  History  is  going  to  be 
more  and  more  a  civilizing  agent,  for  it 
will  keep  ever  present  the  collective  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  Many  false  steps 
are  now  taken,  many  crazes  distract  the 
people,  many  wicked  policies  are  ven- 
tured on  by  rulers,  through  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  results  of  similar  ac- 
tion in  the  past.  History  will  serve  not 
less  as  a  corrective  than  as  a  discipline 
and  as  an  inspiration. 

But  in  order  to  do  this,  History  must  be 
human,  making  its  final  appeal  not  as  a 
monument  of  erudition,  but  as  a  master- 
piece of  art,  in  which  the  collective  deeds 
and  passions  of  men  shall  be  not  merely 
pictured  with  photographic  accuracy,  but 
vitalized  and  interpreted.  Let  us  not  sup- 
pose that  this  is  a  new  aim.  The  great 

2  The  American  Revolution.  By  Sir  G.  O. 
TREVELYAN.  Part  n,  vols.  i,  ii.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1903. 
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historians  have  always  held  it.  The  idea 
that  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  neglected 
to  consult  all  the  material  available  in 
their  time  is  ludicrous.  Gibbon  knew 
his  "sources"  as  profoundly  as  the  im- 
peccably correct  Gardiner.  Mommsen, 
we  may  be  sure,  had  not,  like  Stubbs,  a 
body  of  evidence  which  he  dared  not  ex- 
plore. The  master  historians  in  the  future, 
by  whatever  method  they  may  work,  will 
prove  themselves  to  be  akin  to  these  in 
insight,  in  power,  and  in  art. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  reminder  that  we 
are  not  the  first  to  hold  true  views  as  to 
the  proper  qualifications  of  the  writer  of 
history,  let  me  quote  this  passage,  rich  in 
phrase  and  wisdom,  from  an  unknown 
author  of  two  centuries  ago.  The  his- 
torian, he  says,  "is  required  to  be  a  Man 
born  with  all  the  Felicities  of  a  lively  pen- 
etrating Wit,  and  unbounded  Genius: 
Form'd  by  great  Study,  Experience  and 
Practice  in  the  World;  one  that  is  both  a 
Scholar  and  a  Man  of  Business;  a  good 
Geographer,  Chronologist,  Antiquary, 
Linguist;  conversant  in  Courts,  Coun- 
cils, Treaties,  in  Affairs  Military  as  well 
as  Civil,  and  in  short  every  thing  that  is 
the  Subject  of  History;  furnished  with 
all  proper  Materials  and  Records,  and  a 


perfect  Master  of  all  the  Graces  of  the 
Language  he  writes  in.  This  is  a  great 
deal,  but  not  enough;  for  what  is  yet 
more  extraordinary  he  must  have  no  Pas- 
sion or  Prejudices,  but  be  a  kind  of  Deity 
that  from  a  Superior  Orb  looks  unmov'd 
on  Parties,  Changes  of  State,  and  grand 
Revolutions.  And  you  are  to  suppose  him 
bless'd  with  Health,  Leisure,  and  easie 
fortune,  and  a  stedfast  Application  to  his 
subject.  After  which  the  Perfections 
requisite  in  his  Performance  are  almost 
innumerable;  a  judicious  Proportion  of 
all  the  Parts  of  his  Story;  a  beautiful 
simplicity  of  Narration;  a  noble,  yet  un- 
affected Stile;  few  and  Significant  Epi- 
thets; Descriptions  lively,  but  not  Poet- 
ical; Reflections  short  and  proper;  and 
lastly,  beside  a  multitude  of  Particulars 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  a  good 
Conduct  thro'  the  whole,  and  an  ani- 
mating Spirit  that  may  engage  the  Read- 
er in  every  action  as  if  personally  con- 
cern'd,  and  give  him  the  firm  Assurance 
that  he  sees  things  in  their  own  Light 
and  Colours  and  not  in  those  which  the 
Art  or  Mistake  of  the  Writer  has  brought 
upon  'em."  1 

1  Rennet's  Complete  History  of  England.     3 
vols.     London,  1706.     Preface  to  vol.  i. 


CAMDEN 

BY  ALICE  LENA  COLE 

i 

THIS  is  the  place 
Of  perfect  beauty,  even  as  a  face 
That  time  can  neither  mar  nor  change, 
Nor  absence  render  strange. 
Afar  I  sight  thee  by  thy  purple  brows 
Admired  of  wandering  prows, 
And  now  the  blue  melts  into  living  green 
With  violet  lights  between,  — 
Hills  not  too  high  nor  keen 
To  be  beloved.     Oh,  elsewhere  have  we  seen 
Cold  barren  crags  on  high, 

Snow-fringed,  and  alien  peaks  that  prick  the  sky 
Remote  and  isolate,  but  round  all  seas 
Nothing  to  rival  these! 
And  now  the  pier  draws  nigh, 
Behind  us  fades  away  the  foamy  track 
That  to  the  world  leads  back, 
Back  to  a  struggling  world,  wherein  the  race 
Is  to  the  swift,  and  even  the  victor's  palm 
Is  dusty;  but  the  hills  rise  clean  and  calm. 
The  tide  goes  ebbing,  ebbing  down  the  strand, 
Leaving  a  gaunt-ribbed  hull  far  up  the  sand, 
And  on  the  vane  the  dolphin  veers  apace, 
To  point  me  to  the  land. 

ii 

Once  more  the  turnpike  will  I  take, 

That,  built  above  the  lake, 

Winds  round  the  base  of  old  Megunticook, 

With  rugged  pictures  that  dissolve  and  pass 

One  after  one,  —  an  amethystine  mass 

Of  cliff,  dark  trees,  gray  boulders  poised  in  flight 

Down  to  a  field  of  grass, 

Or  where  the  sweet  blue  waters  break, 

And  on  the  height  seen  for  a  moment,  look! 

A  slender  cross  of  white, 

Where  the  bird  hangs  her  nest, 

And  from  her  niche,  safe  in  the  granite  ledge, 

Warming  the  eggs  beneath  her  breast, 

May  watch  on  the  horizon's  edge  — 

in 

Nay,  we  have  left  the  sea  behind, 
The  uneasy  heart-throb  of  the  tide, 
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Over  the  peaceful  lake  to  ride, 

And  the  shores  close  in  from  hill  to  hill; 

But  thought,  that  will  not  pause  nor  bide, 

Speeds  on  o'er  meadows  waving  in  the  wind, 

Thro'  thickets  haunted  by  the  whip-poor-will, 

To  an  ancient  wood  with  balsam-breathing  sod. 

No  sound  nor  ripple  of  motion  anywhere 

In  all  the  amber  air 

Where  the  great  pines  go  climbing  straight  to  God 

And  there  is  no  more  hath  been  or  shall  be,  — 

I  will  forget  the  sea. 

IV 

Forget  the  sea  ?    From  Baltic's  tower  to-day, 

Below  me  spreading  flat  and  far 

Like  a  blue  map,  I  saw  Penobscot  Bay, 

Thick-sown  with  islands  green; 

Vague  on  the  shore-line  far  away, 

Bluehill  and  rare  Castine, 

And  yonder  Mount  Desert,  the  island  queen, 

Tinged  by  the  azure  mile  on  mile; 

Here  Isle  au  Haut,  glancing  with  opal  sheen, 

Fair  Isleboro,  and  Vinal  Haven's  isle, 

While  south  from  Rockland's  harbor  bar, 

Past  Owl's  Head  light,  prompt  as  the  evening  star, 

Lo,  many  a  bird-winged  barge, 

Slow  gliding  down  the  misty  ocean-marge. 

Forget  the  sea!    If  once  the  brow  be  wet, 

If  once  the  cheeks  be  scourged  with  stinging  spray, 

Who  shall  the  sea  forget? 

Wine  is  this  mountain-air,  but  tang  of  its  wine 

The  sharp  breath  of  the  brine. 


As  we  go  down,  the  tide  comes  pouring  in, 
Like  a  pent  river,  when  it  finds  release, 
And  from  the  deep  trembles  an  echo  thin; 
"Behold,  I  am  bitter,  and  beneath  the  sky 
No  peace  nor  rest  have  I, 
Only  the  gift  of  peace,"  — 
A  voice  rising  above  the  ocean  din, 
Louder  than  Joy  or  Sorrow,  Strife  or  Sin. 

VI 

Melodious  axes  ring 

Beside  the  pier,  music  of  steel  on  wood, 

And  merrily  the  brown-armed  builders  sing, 

Knowing  their  work  is  good. 

The  ship  is  all  but  done  at  last, 

Strong  for  its  first  adventure  with  the  vast; 
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A  giant  pine  tree,  true  and  straight, 

Uprises  one  tall  mast. 

And  now  they  slowly  swing  its  mate 

Beside  it,  and  the  tide  is  at  the  flood. 

Again  our  boat  ploughs  up  the  olive  brine 

In  one  pale  furrow,  and  again 

The  dolphin-craft,  veering  upon  the  vane, 

Points  seaward,  and  we  go, 

Long  gazing  back,  until  the  mountains  grow 

From  out  their  verdure  to  one  magic  line 

Of  crumpled  blue.     Farewell,  beloved  place, 

To  be  remembered,  not  for  some  brief  space, 

But  even  as  a  mother's  face, 

That  time  can  never  mar  nor  change, 

Nor  absence  render  strange. 
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BY  MARTHA   BAKER  DUNN 


WHEN  book-dusting  time  comes  around, 
it  is  always  rather  a  heart  -  searching 
season,  because  every  library  which  has 
been  gradually  accumulated  by  people  to 
whom  books  have  a  human  interest  is  full 
of  underlying  memories.  The  last  time  I 
attacked  my  bookcases,  fired  by  a  peri- 
odic recollection  that  cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness,  it  was  my  old  schoolgirl  copy 
of  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity  that 
opened  inadvertently  in  my  hand  and 
served  to  paralyze  my  energies. 

On  one  of  the  blank  pages  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  I  found  a  brief,  writ- 
ten dialogue  which,  like  an  elixir  of  youth, 
in  a  breathing  space  blotted  out  all  the 
intervening  years  and  made  me  a  girl 
again,  waiting  the  bell-stroke  for  morning 
recitation  in  the  sunny  classroom  of  the 
old  seminary  among  the  hills.  The  fa- 
miliar scene  lived  again  in  my  memory, 
the  autumn  morning,  full  of  color  and 
clear  airs,  the  wide  windows  opening  on 
the  wonderful  circle  of  hills,  and  the  boy 
from  Boston  handing  me,  with  his  bow  of 
unfailing  courtesy,  the  volume,  in  which 
he  had  written  in  that  finished,  elegant 
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script  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him : 

"I  hear  you  have  received  promotion 
on  the  field." 

"For  what?"  I  wrote  in  return. 

"From  the  context  one  would  say  it 
must  have  been  for  courage  under  fire." 

I  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  very 
downcast  on  that  memorable  morning, 
—  it  was  only  the  joy  of  nature's  pageant 
and  the  flooding  spirits  of  youth,  and, 
perhaps,  the  natural  resistance  of  an 
india  -  rubbery  temperament,  that  kept 
me  from  being  so,  —  for,  on  the  day  be- 
fore, I  had  succeeded,  like  Satan,  in  ex- 
alting myself  by  merit  to  an  exceeding 
"bad  eminence." 

"  Once  in  about  so  often,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  it  was  the  custom  at  our  seminary  to 
set  in  motion  the  machinery  destined  to 
culminate  later  in  a  season  of  religious  re- 
vival. On  the  day  in  question  we  had 
found  on  assembling  at  the  hour  for 
chapel  that  such  a  season  was  about  to  be 
inaugurated.  It  was  my  first  term  at  the 
school,  and  my  first  experience  in  the  pe- 
culiar reformatory  methods  employed 
there.  I  am  constitutionally  reluctant  in 
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regard  to  making  hasty  promises,  and  con- 
stitutionally stubborn  where  I  suspect  any- 
thing like  a  trap;  hence  I  remained  quies- 
cent while  invitations  to  rise  for  prayers 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
each  more  sweeping  than  the  last;  and 
when,  as  a  climax  to  the  whole,  "all  those 
who  desire  to  be  counted  with  the  right- 
eous at  the  great  and  awful  day  of  the  judg- 
ment of  God  "  were  requested  to  manifest 
their  aspirations,  I  still  sat  fast,  the  only 
sinner  in  the  assemblage,  amidst  the  hor- 
rified glances  of  the  virtuous  and  the  au- 
dible titters  of  the  frivolous-minded. 

It  would  not  have  suited  Dr. ,  the 

head  of  the  institution,  a  man  of  much  in- 
dividuality of  character,  to  have  taken  any 
immediate  personal  notice  of  my  contuma- 
cy, but  in  the  long  prayer  which  followed 
I  waited  with  vivid  interest  for  the  peti- 
tion in  which  I  knew  I  should  be  impaled. 
It  came  at  the  very  last.  In  those  drawl- 
ing, sarcastic  tones  which  every  student 
knew  well,  he  added,  as  an  afterthought, 
"  Oh,  Lord,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  be- 
seech thee  to  have  mercy,  in  spite  of  her 
stubbornness,  on  the  young  woman  who 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  damned!" 

Our  class  in  Evidences  of  Christianity 
was  not  in  all  respects  a  usual  one,  though 
the  average  type  of  pupil  was  not  lacking. 
I  knew,  on  that  autumn  morning,  that 
the  conventionally  pious  element,  they  to 
whom  complexities  of  temperament  were 
unknown  quantities,  would  wonder  at  my 
temerity  in  daring  to  face  the  public  eye. 
I  knew,  too,  that  there  were  in  the  school 
many  well-behaved  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  were  in  their  hearts  rather  glad 
that  at  last  some  one  had  mustered  suffi- 
cient courage,  if  not  to  be  sincere,  at  least 
not  to  be  insincere.  For  the  opinions  of 
the  unusual  element  in  our  class  I  did 
not  trouble  myself;  I  knew  that  in  time  I 
should  hear  and  be  interested  in  them. 
From  the  conventional  theological  stu- 
dent I  should  be  likely  to  hear  also.  He 
was  a  creature  instinct  with  opinions 
which  he  unceasingly  disseminated. 

The  "big  minister,"  as  we  called  the 
other  theologue,  whose  thoughts  were  as 


big  as  his  body,  was  in  the  class  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  but  he  gave  as  much  as  he 
got.  The  tall  young  law  student  was 
there  because  he  loved  the  big  minister, 
and  also  loved  all  discussion.  The  boy 
who  sometimes  brought  snakes  in  his 
pocket  was  there  because  he  had  a  uni- 
versally inquiring  mind.  I  was  there  be- 
cause my  father  desired  me  to  be.  He  had 
his  own  notions  of  what  such  study  might 
do  for  me.  The  boy  from  Boston  was 
there  because  I  was.  He  was  my  "  oppo- 
site "  at  table,  and  to  be  an  opposite  at  the 
old  Hill  seminary  was  to  subscribe  to  a 
relation  as  inflexible  while  it  lasted  as  the 
marriage  vow;  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  youth  in  question  was  of 
a  nature  to  be  bound  only  of  free  will. 
His  inflexibility  was  that  of  tempered 
steel. 

He  was  a  merry  -  hearted  scamp,  this 
boy  from  Boston,  a  creature  full  of  grace- 
ful courtesies,  full  of  fascinating  contra- 
dictions. Sentiment  and  mischief  strove 
within  him  mightily  for  mastery.  He 
knew  Mrs.  Browning's  sonnets  by  heart, 
nor  did  this  knowledge  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  much  more  questionable  litera- 
ture. Among  so  many  raw,  untrained 
country  boys,  his  graces  of  person  and 
manner  shone  resplendent,  and  the  other 
girls  openly  envied  me  the  attentions 
which  their  less  facile  squires  longed, 
yet  scorned,  to  pay. 

I  remember  well  the  night  he  asked 
me  to  be  his  opposite.  Standing  on  the 
stone  steps  outside  the  broken  alcove  win- 
dow, he  seized  my  hand  through  the  shat- 
tered pane,  and  bowed  over  it  in  such  in- 
spired oblivion  of  the  circle  of  admiring 
girls  who  stood  by  in  open-mouthed  en- 
joyment of  these  story-book  doings,  that, 
whatever  /  might  have  done,  he,  at  least, 
escaped  all  suspicion  of  appearing  ridicu- 
lous. My  room-mate,  at  hair-brushing 
time,  spoke  with  much  contumely  of  her 
own  sturdy,  red-cheeked  opposite,  a  ster- 
ling but  awkward  fellow. 

"  I  'd  give  all  Bert's  goodness  for  a  little 
of  Louis's  grand  air,"  she  said,  with  true 
feminine  disregard  for  solid  values. 
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So  full  of  bounding  life  was  he,  this 
boy  from  Boston,  so  easily  foremost  in 
everything  requiring  athletic  vigor,  that 
one  found  it  hard  to  credit  his  frequent 
and  cheerful  statement  that  he  already 
bore  within  his  supple  frame  the  seeds  of 
an  early  doom. 

"  I  think  I  '11  be  pretty  much  alive  while 
I  am  alive,"  he  used  to  urge  suavely  in 
extenuation  of  some  unusually  flagrant 
piece  of  mischief,  "because  my  chance  is 
going  to  be  such  a  limited  one." 

The  professor  who  had  charge  of  our 
theological  vagaries  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  variety,  a  product  of  the  days 
of  slower  intellectual  development  and 
more  moderate  ambitions,  when  men 
studied  for  love  of  study,  and  to  teach 
was  in  itself  a  sort  of  distinction.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  individuality,  big-head- 
ed, clear-eyed,  of  a  scrupulous  neatness 
in  dress  which,  while  totally  disregarding 
changes  of  fashion,  achieved  by  its  pre- 
cision a  certain  degree  of  elegance.  His 
methods  of  teaching  were  as  individual  as 
his  character. 

On  this  especial  morning  the  lesson  as- 
signed was  a  part  of  the  chapter  on  the 
morality  of  the  gospel,  and  dealt  distinc- 
tively with  "the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,"  but  Professor  D.  opened 
the  recitation  with  an  abrupt  question  ad- 
dressed to  the  boy  from  Boston,  who,  el- 
bows on  knees,  was  leaning  forward  with 
dark  eyes  seemingly  yearning  toward  the 
hills. 

"If  you  were  going  to  preach  a  sermon, 
Mr.  R.,"  —  here  a  ripple  of  amusement 
showed  itself  on  the  circle  of  listening 
faces,  —  "  what  text  would  you  choose  ?  " 

The  boy  from  Boston,  still  absorbed 
in  the  hills,  answered  with  unsmiling 
promptness. 

"I  would  select  one  short  sentence  from 
the  poet  Simonides:  'It  is  hard  to  be 
good.'" 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  poet 
Simonides?"  the  professor  questioned, 
still  abruptly. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  acknowledged  the 
purveyor  of  unexpected  bits  of  erudition, 


"except  that  he  was  a  Greek  and  appar- 
ently knew  what  he  was  talking  about." 

"The  apostle  Paul  said  something  to 
the  same  effect,  and  Job  foreshadowed  it 
when  he  declared,  'Man,  that  is  born  of 
woman ,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble. ' " 
The  professor's  voice  was  rich  in  sonorous 
tones.  He  enjoyed  quoting.  "Mr.M.," — 
turning  suddenly  to  the  congressman's 
son, — "what  text  would  you  choose  to 
preach  from?" 

The  congressman's  son,  as  a  member 
of  the  theology  class,  was  wholly  unac- 
counted for.  Nobody  pretended  to  know 
why  he  was  there.  I  doubt  if  he  had  any 
definite  reason  in  his  own  mind.  He  was 
an  unmothered  waif,  who  had  already 
been  judiciously  weeded  from  seven  suc- 
cessive schools.  The  boy  from  Boston 
had  dubbed  him  "  our  gentleman  of  the 
seven  sins,"  and  the  name  stuck.  He 
was  at  present  precariously  enjoying  his 
eighth  and  last  experiment  in  school 
homes.  After  this,  —  so  rumor  said,  —  in 
case  of  one  more  dismissal,  already  peril- 
.  ously  near,  came  the  deluge.  We  had  all 
grown  rather  fond  of  that  clever,  dark 
face  of  his,  and  shielded  and  bolstered 
him  on  all  possible  occasions,  dreading 
the  final  catastrophe  of  submergence. 

A  slow  flush  mounted  through  the  olive 
of  his  cheek  as  he  answered  the  professor's 
query. 

""I  would  preach,"  he  declared,  "from 
the  text,  'It  is  hard  not  to  be  good.'  " 
'  There  was  a  universal  stare.  Nobody 
had  ever  suspected  our  gentleman  of  the 
seven  sins  of  encountering  just  this  sort  of 
difficulty. 

He  grinned  a  little  when  he  saw  our 
faces.  "  I  don't  mean  just  what  you  think 
I  do.  What  I  'm  trying  to  get  at  is  this,  — 
no  fellow  who's  got  any  decency  in  him 
goes  to  the  dogs  without  having  times 
when  he  kicks  himself.  Perhaps  he  goes 
just  the  same,  —  most  generally  I  guess 
he  does,  —  but  it  don't  follow  that  he's 
dead  in  love  with  what  he 's  doing." 

"If  he  keeps  on  long  enough,"  the  law 
student  commented,  "he  gets  to  the  place 
where  he  don't  kick  himself  any  more. 
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A  trained  nurse  who  has  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  time  taking  care  of  old  men 
during  the  last  days  of  their  lives  told  me 
that  as  a  rule  in  his  experience  his  irre- 
ligious patients  met  death  with  more 
equanimity  than  the  professing  Chris- 
tians." 

The  truly-good  theologue  looked  pained 
at  the  turn  the  recitation  was  taking.  The 
big  minister  seemed  unusually  alert  and 
full  of  interest.  Even  in  those  days  he  was 
alive  to  every  subtlest  opportunity  for  di- 
vining the  souls  of  men.  The  professor, 
noting  his  intent  look,  answered  it  with  a 
question: 

"  How  would  you  account  for  the  truth 
of  such  a  statement,  granting  it  to  be 
true?" 

"Easily  enough.  It  merely  shows  the 
difference  between  an  oversensitive  and 
an  undersensitive  conscience." 

"Miss  B.,"  —  it  was  my  turn  now 
for  one  of  the  professor's  darting  ques- 
tions,—  "if  you  were  going  to  character- 
ize the  ordinary  method  of  presenting  the 
subject  of  religion  to  the  unconverted,  so- 
called,  what  form  would  your  comment 
take?" 

"I  should  say,"  I  suggested  boldly, 
"that  the  subject  is  usually  presented 
wrong  end  foremost." 

The  pious  theologue  groaned  audibly. 
Who  was  I,  an  acknowledged  pagan,  that 
my  opinions  on  religious  topics  should  be 
even  tolerated  ?  At  sight  of  his  displea- 
sure the  professor  waxed  genial  "How 
so  ?"  he  inquired  encouragingly. 

"Why,"  I  hesitated,  "of  course  it  is  a 
wonderful  and  beautiful  thing  to  be  good, 
but  most  of  the  time  people  get  so  mixed 
up  with '  Thou  shalt  nots '  that  they  forget 
the  heroic  side  of  it.  I  suppose  life  is  a 
good  deal  like  this  school.  We  're  awfully 
tempted  to  break  rules." 

The  good  theologue  took  his  life  in  his 
hands.  He  had  a  duty  to  perform,  let  the 
professor  trample  upon  him  as  he  might. 
"Are  we  not  wasting  time?"  he  asked, 
pensively  patient.  "Were  we  not  to-day 
to  consider  the  morality  of  the  gospel  —  a 
great  subject?" 


There  was  a  gleam  of  blue  fire  under 
the  professor's  heavy  brows.  "And  what 
is  the  gospel  for,  Mr.  C.,  but  for  the 
building  up  of  man  ?  We  were  to  study 
to-day  the  internal  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity; a  great  subject  truly,  a  strange,  sub- 
tle subject,  the  inmost  significance  of 
which  is  not  written  upon  the  surface  of 
life,  but  to  be  sought  for,  earnestly  and 
patiently  sought  out  in  the  hidden  recesses 
of  the  heart  and  soul.  No  discussion  is  a 
waste  of  time  that  may  chance  to  open  a 
window  into  the  soul  of  a  man  or  woman. 
I  claim  that  every  human  creature  holds 
within  himself  greater  possibilities  for 
good  than  he  himself  realizes.  I  believe, 
sir,  in  unconscious  goodness,  intuitive 
Christianity,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  do  so 
believe.  It  is  my  business  to  recognize,  to 
seek  out,  to  develop,  such  possibilities  in 
my  pupils.  I  find  them  where  you,  sir, 
would  never  dream  of  looking  for  these 
evidences,  but  it  is  not  your  fault,  sir,  not 
your  fault  so  much  as  your  misfortune, 
that  you  are  constitutionally  incapacitated 
for  viewing  any  subject  in  its  entirety!" 

At  the  close  of  this  same  week,  the  week 
of  the  foregoing  recitation,  dawned  the 
longed-for  day  of  the  annual  "fall  walk." 

It  mattered  little  to  the  hot  heart  of 
youth  that,  though  the  autumn  sun  shone, 
a  chill  wind  rustled  the  withering  scarlet 
of  the  trees.  No  one  stayed  within  doors  for 
so  slight  a  matter  as  the  blowing  of  the 
wind  on  this  long-expected  day  of  un- 
trammeled  "  socializing,"  when  the  sexes 
might  mingle  in  hilarious  and  permitted 
intercourse.  When  we  streamed  down 
the  long  road  toward  South  Pond,  none 
was  left  behind.  The  good  theologue,  sup- 
pressed but  unsubdued,  trudged  with  the 
rest,  and,  in  his  grudging  way,  made  holi- 
day in  his  heart.  The  big  minister  swung 
along  with  mighty  stride,  followed  by  the 
tall  law  student,  still  discussing,  discuss- 
ing evermore.  The  snake  boy  gathered 
in  a  scanty  autumn  harvest.  The  boy  from 
Boston,  afflicted  with  one  of  his  worst 
bronchial  colds,  croaked  buoyantly  at  my 
right,  although  the  professor  in  charge, 
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the  shepherd  of  our  flock,  chose  persis- 
tently to  linger  in  our  company. 

It  was  our  only  unrestricted  day  for  the 
whole  term,  yet  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed from  the  gallant  bearing  of  my  fa- 
cile opposite  that  he  found  the  good  pro- 
fessor's presence  unwelcome.  He  —  the 
boy  from  Boston  —  had  missionary  rela- 
tives whom,  one  would  judge  from  his 
ordinary  conversation,  he  did  not  estimate 
according  to  their  full  excellence.  Yet,  as 
it  seemed  to-day,  he  had  nevertheless 
taken  in  at  the  pores  much  picturesque  in- 
formation about  Burmah.  He  charmed 
the  attendant  professor;  the  good  theo- 
logue  unwillingly  drew  near,  drawn  in 
spite  of  himself;  the  big  minister  joined 
our  group;  the  law  student,  forced  to 
cease  arguing,  listened  to  the  croaking 
voice  that 'unfailingly  seized  the  salient 
point  of  each  situation.  We,  the  unworthy 
ones,  proceeded  on  our  pondward  way 
haloed  and  girt  about  by  an  assemblage 
of  the  good,  and  once,  only  once,  did  I  de- 
tect an  irreverent  twinkle  in  the  dark  eyes 
of  the  boy  from  Boston. 

When  we  had  reached  our  destination, 
and  most  of  our  group  were  participating 
in  a  lively  scramble  for  needed  firewood, 
the  professor,  watching  an  agile  figure  al- 
ways in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  commented 
absentmindedly  to  whomever  it  might 
concern :  — 

"A  fascinating  personality  —  most  fas- 
cinating! Such  life,  such  courage,  such 
buoyancy  in  spite  of  discouragements, 
such  unfailing  grasp  of  whatever  he 
touches  —  but  complex,  most  complex!  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  count  him  most 
strongly  for  good  —  or  —  or  otherwise." 

"Louis?  I  count  him  for  good,"  the 
candid  girl  pronounced  uncompromising- 
ly. She  was  always  ready  to  answer  ques- 
tions. "He's  the  fussiest  boy  in  this 
school  about  the  way  girls  should  behave." 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  professor  mused,  still 
in  a  psychologic  mist,  "  he  naturally  ob- 
scures the  feminine  judgment." 

It  was  later  in  the  day,  after  our  dinner 
had  been  served,  that  things  came  to  a  cli- 
max. Ordinarily  my  opposite  and  myself 


would  have  been  wandering  far  afield 
with  our  free-footed  comrades, but  on  this 
special  occasion  that  hoarse  note  in  his 
voice  had  kept  us  hovering  near  the  fire, 
though  the  anxiety  was  mine,  not  his. 

Our  camping  ground  had  been  chosen 
near  the  outlet,  where  a  strong  current 
swept  into  the  turbulent  and  rocky  stream 
connecting  two  ponds.  The  orphan,  who 
throve  on  mischief,  was  just  now  choos- 
ing to  amuse  himself  by  poling  about  on  a 
large,  floating  log.  To  awaken  disquiet 
was  the  orphan's  normal  air.  The  fact 
that  he  could  not  swim  only  gave  poig- 
nancy to  his  joy. 

The  orphan  was  a  red-haired  imp  of 
parts.  He  had  no  visible  means  of  sup- 
port, yet  managed  to  exist  because  we  all 
stayed  him  with  flagons  and  comforted 
him  with  apples.  In  fact,  so  universally 
did  we  maintain  one  purse  with  him  that 
the  only  care  remaining  on  his  mind  was 
that  of  giving  us  enough  trouble  for  our 
money.  In  the  midst  of  admonitions,  in- 
structions, and  objurgations  he  placidly 
continued  to  pole,  and  in  the  natural  ex- 
citement of  watching  him  prepare  to 
drown,  the  little  group  left  on  the  shore 
fell  to  discussing  its  swimming  powers. 

It  seemed  that  our  gentleman  of  the 
seven  sins  was  a  good  swimmer,  but  al- 
ways subject  to  violent  cramps  except  in 
the  mildest  of  summer  waters.  The  boy 
from  Boston  loved  to  swim,  but  was  for- 
bidden "because  of  his  beastly  chest." 
The  snake  boy  could  swim  six  strokes. 
The  candid  girl  knew  how  to  float.  The 
ever-watchful  professor  used  to  swim  a 
little  when  he  was  a  youngster.  The  good 
theologue  could  swim  anywhere,  at  all 
times  and  seasons. 

At  this  point  the  page  of  history  and 
narrative  suddenly  left  a  blank  for  illus- 
tration. The  pole  slipped,  the  treacher- 
ous log  rolled  to  leeward,  and  the  orphan, 
with  a  wild  whoop  of  exultant  anguish, 
disappeared  into  the  flood.  The  boy  from 
Boston  was  temporarily  absent  on  a 
search  for  more  wood;  the  good  theo- 
logue, the  expert  swimmer,  stood  rigid  on 
the  shore  as  if  violently  petrified,  but  the 
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congressman's  son,  he  to  whom  chill  wa- 
ters always  brought  cramps,  hesitated 
not  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Coat  off,  his 
swift  plunge  into  the  rapid  water  seemed 
coincident  with  our  next  breath.  We  saw 
him  seize  the  orphan's  red  crest  just  as  it 
came  to  the  surface,  saw  him  strike  out 
boldly  for  the  shore,  then,  while  our 
hearts  froze  within  us,  he  began  to  waver 
and  struggle,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
boy  from  Boston,  who,  tearing  off  his 
coat  as  he  ran,  plunged  in  his  turn  just  in 
time  to  save  the  situation,  those  two  white 
faces  would  have  gone  together  sweeping 
down  the  chill  current  of  death.  The  last 
comer,  whose  agile  intelligence  seemed 
always  prepared  for  emergencies,  knew 
where  to  turn  in  the  search  for  shallow 
waters,  and  it  seemed,  after  all,  but  the 
space  of  one  long  heartbeat  before  swift 
help  came,  feet  flying  from  all  directions, 
and  the  three  drenched  and  gasping  he- 
roes of  the  scene  were  drawn  safely  on  dry 
land  and  hustled  off  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house, the  orphan  gurgling  and  sputtering 
in  a  sort  of  irregular  rhythm  all  the  way. 

When  the  last  wild  gurgle  had  faded 
into  silence,  the  candid  girl  turned  to  the 
theologue,  who,  waking  to  life  once  more, 
seemed  to  be  making  tentative  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  his  component  parts. 

"What  was  the  matter  with  you  about 
that  time  ?  "  she  inquired,  with  her  usual 
unflinching  frankness. 

The  theologue  looked  pale  but  firm. 
"I  remembered,"  he  said  stiffly,  "that 
mine  was  a  consecrated  life." 

"Consecrated  fiddlestick!"  the  candid 
girl  commented  with  decisive  finality. 

Two  days  after  these  happenings,  when 
we  met  for  our  next  regular  recitation, 
the  class  in  Evidences  of  Christianity  pre- 
sented its  full  complement  of  members, 
and  the  occasion  would,  perhaps,  have 
proved  but  an  ordinary  one,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  good  theologue,  who  was 
evidently  having  difficulty  with  the  some- 
what lumbering  machinery  which  he 
called  a  conscience,  evinced  a  determina- 
tion to  discuss  past  issues. 


"I  suppose,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
professor  with  an  air  of  patient  gravity, 
"  from  the  remarks  thrown  out  by  you  at 
our  last  recitation,  that  you  would  con- 
sider the  intuitive  acts  of  unsanctified  per- 
sons —  such  acts,  for  instance,  as  resulted 
in  the  rescue  of  young  Blake  on  Saturday 
—  as  constituting  in  themselves  internal 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  what  you 
would  term  unconscious  Christianity  in 
the  minds  of  the  actors." 

"It  was  not  my  intention,  Mr.  C.,"  — 
the  professor  spoke  a  little  sternly, —  "to 
have  referred  to  this  matter  in  the  class, 
although  personally  it  would  give  me  no- 
thing but  pleasure  to  do  so,  because  I 
felt  sure  that  the  principal  participants 
in  that  rescue  would  very  much  prefer  to 
escape  public  mention,  but  since  the  sub- 
ject is  forced  upon  me,  I  say  this:  both 
those  young  men,  by  the  intuitive  acts  to 
which  you  refer,  risked  their  lives  twice 
over.  The  one  made  the  plunge  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  he  would  probably  be 
seized  with  fatal  cramps,  the  other  was  in 
a  physical  condition  which  rendered  such 
an  immersion  in  icy  water  a  deadly  peril. 
I  ask  you  whether  you  would  consider 
that  such  sacrifices  of  self,  sanctified  or  un- 
sanctified, make  for  wnrighteousness  ?  " 

Our  gentleman  of  the  seven  sins  inter- 
posed gruffly.  "There  was  n't  any  Chris- 
tianity or  righteousness  about  the  busi- 
ness. There  was  only  one  tiling  to  do. 
Any  fellow  would  have  done  it." 

"I  jumped  in  for  my  health,"  the  boy 
from  Boston  declared  in  a  cheerful  croak. 
"Cold  's  been  better  ever  since." 

The  professor  smiled,  but  his  smile 
was  a  grave  one.  "When  we  consider 
what  might  have  been  the  outcome  of  the 
accident,  young  gentlemen,  the  matter  is 
hardly  one  for  jesting,  and,"  turning  to 
the  good  theologue,  "if  any  member  of 
this  class  feels  disposed  to  underestimate 
such  intuitive  acts  as  were  here  displayed, 
I  would  ask  him  to  call  to  mind  the  state- 
ment of  his  Master  and  mine:  'Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.'" 

With  such  utterances  as  these  fresh  in 
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our  minds,  we  felt  it  rather  a  blow  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  recitation  hour,  we 
heard  the  professor  request  our  gentle- 
man of  the  seven  sins  to  come  to  his  house 
that  afternoon. 

Owing  to  his  peculiar  dignity  and  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  in  the  school, 
it  often  became  the  professor's  task  to 
prepare  victims  for  the  pangs  of  execu- 
tion, and  we  knew,  alas!  too  well  we 
knew,  that  the  congressman's  son  had 
been  diligently  and  feloniously  abstract- 
ing himself  from  the  "special  meetings" 
which  were  nightly  going  on. 

All  the  afternoon,  as  the  manner  of 
such  critical  seasons  was,  parties  of  anx- 
ious youths  scouted  and  reconnoitred  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  professor's  house,  and 
yet  the  object  of  their  solicitude  appeared 
not.  Finally/  as  dusk  drew  on,  the  snake 
boy,  characteristically  ready  to  obtain  in- 
formation at  whatever  personal  sacrifice, 
volunteered  to  conduct  a  forlorn  hope. 
"I'll  make  an  arrant,"  he  said,  and  hav- 
ing made  it,  hastened  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

It  was  in  that  bygone  epoch  when  ama- 
teur craftsmen  all  over  the  country  were 
busy  sawing  out  ornamental  shelves  and 
brackets  and  designing  hollywood  frames. 
The  professor,  who  possessed  a  very 
pretty  mechanical  turn,  had  set  up  a  work- 
shop of  his  own.  Hither,  seeing  a  cheer- 
ful light,  the  snake  boy  directed  his  steps. 
The  door  stood  a  trifle  ajar,  and  the 
seeker  after  information  was  able  to  grati- 
fy his  curiosity  without  betraying  his 
presence.  At  one  end  of  the  bench  sat  the 
professor,  at  the  other  the  congressman's 
son,  both  busily  at  work.  Ever  and  anon 
there  came  to  the  cautious  listener  sounds 
of  amicable  conversation,  assuring  him- 
self of  which  fact,  he  beat  a  masterly  re- 
treat. 

"It's  all  right,  fellers.  May  as  well 
quit  watchin'.  The  professor  's  jest  found 
a  strawberry  mark  on  ole  Seven  Sins's 
arm,  and  there  ain't  any  talk  of  an  eighth 
sin  this  time." 

After  this,  it  became  a  regular  occur- 
rence for  the  professor  and  the  congress- 


man's son  to  carve  and  jig-saw  in  com- 
pany on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  odd  copartnership,  more 
than  for  any  other  reason,  it  chanced  that 
our  gentleman  of  the  seven  sins  never 
added  his  crowning  offense. 

On  book-dusting  morning,  when  I  sat 
with  the  worn  volume  of  Paley 's  Evidences 
in  my  lap,  living  over  the  former  days, 
it  was  as  if  I  had  reopened  a  familiar  tale 
to  which  the  years  had  added  a  sequel. 

I  know  that  the  beloved  professor  has 
long  ago  finished  his  work  in  the  world  of 
the  actual,  a  world  that  can  ill  spare  him 
and  his  like.  I  know  that  the  snake  boy 
has  made  his  inquisitiveness  tell  in  the 
realm  of  natural  history.  I  know  that  the 
candid  girl,  an  excellent  wife  and  mother, 
is  also  active  in  good  work  in  the  commu- 
nity where  she  lives.  I  know  that  the  tall 
law  student  has  made  his  mark  in  a  great 
city,  and  that  the  big  minister  has  never 
ceased  to  enlarge  his  borders. 

What  a  glorious  sermon  on  immortality 
was  that  which  I  heard  him  preach !  How 
wonderfully  from  the  arc  of  mortal  life' 
he  drew  the  circle  of  eternity! 

The  good  theologue,  too,  is  preaching 
still.  I  meet  him  sometimes,  grown  ro- 
tund, and  no  less  self-satisfied  than  of  old. 
It  was  our  gentleman  of  the  seven  sins 
who,  several  years  ago,  was  elected  re- 
form mayor  of  his  city.  If  one  may  be- 
lieve the  current  newspapers  of  the  time, 
he  "made  good."  That  turning-lathe  of 
the  professor's  proved  the  turning  point 
of  a  life. 

The  boy  from  Boston  also  made  good. 
He  went  as  buoyantly  and  lightheartedly 
to  the  grave  as  if  death  were  but  a  bubble 
on  a  foaming  cup.  It  was  on  a  May  night 
that  he  slipped  away  into  infinity, — there 
is  a  story  about  that,  too,  —  and  when  I 
think  of  the  mound  in  Mount  Auburn 
which  I  have  never  seen,  I  always  fancy 
that  the  happiest  Maytime  breezes  are 
playing  there. 

How  the  stars  shone  that  night  to  light 
him  on  his  way !  and  he  "  greeted  the  un- 
seen with  a  cheer." 
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BY  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 


THOUSANDS  of  people  climb  eagerly 
each  year  to  the  high  seats  of  the  cheery 
four-handed  coaches  which  roll  through 
the  Lake  District  of  England,  upon  white 
roads  winding  over  hill  and  dale,  on  drive- 
ways as  smooth  as  marble  pavement;  but 
among  these  travelers  it  was  left  for 
Lowell  to  hit  upon  the  happy  name  for  the 
whole  region,  and  to  christen  it  Words- 
worthshire.  It  is  Wordsworth  who  re- 
presents its  centre;  in  that  region  he  was 
born,  in  that  region  he  died,  and  the  little 
churchyard  at  Grasmere,  where  his  grave 
is  to  be  seen,  lies  so  close  to  the  stopping 
place  of  the  coaches  that  either  the  most 
deliberate  English  guest,  or  the  most  hur- 
ried American,  is  able  to  step  from  his 
hotel  after  dinner  and  take  a  look  at  the 
storied  spot  while  his  horses  are  being 
feharnessed.  Grasmere  is  the  point  at 
which  Lake  roads  mainly  centre,  and  so 
moderate  is  the  British  taste  for  state- 
ly monuments,  when  compared  with 
the  more  showy  habit  of  us  Americans, 
that  the  simple  gravestone  of  Words- 
worth yet  remains  without  disturbance, 
having  the  graves  of  the  family  around, 
and  poor  Hartley  Coleridge's  stone  set 
close  behind,  with  the  pathetic  motto, 
"By  Thy  cross  and  passion,"  carved 
upon  it. 

Almost  all  travelers  view  these  modest 
memorials  hastily,  and  then  drive  on. 
But  the  American  pilgrim  who  has  come 
from  afar  among  the  heights  of  Words- 
worthshire  has  perhaps  experienced  as 
he  went  onward  what  John  Keats  (in 
1818)  described  as  being  his  feelings  when 
he  climbed  Skiddaw,  as  if  he  were  "going 
to  a  tournament."  Thus  impressed,  the 
traveler  gathers  by  degrees  in  imagina- 
tion a  group  of  companions  around  him, 
in  the  semblance  of  those  honored  heroes 
who  dwelt  in  Wordsworthshire  so  long. 
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From  the  letters  and  descriptions,  and 
even  satires,  of  their  day,  he  recognizes 
them  by  their  very  looks.  He  conjures  up 
for  himself  such  a  group  as  might  have 
visited  Grasmere  when  the  smooth,  white, 
winding  roads  did  not  exist,  and  when 
the  dashing  coachmen  were  not;  and 
when  those  who  met  were  simply  friends 
and  acquaintances,  gathered  for  outdoor 
comradeship,  unmindful  of  fame. 

First  comes,  for  instance,  a  tall  man 
with  drooping  and  narrow  shoulders,  and 
legs  so  ill-shaped  that  though  he  had,  as 
De  Quincey  estimates,  walked  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  miles  with 
them,  some  feminine  critic  remarked  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  better  pair  for  Sundays. 
He  wears  a  blue-black  cape  over  a  frilled 
shirt,  and  an  old-fashioned  cutaway  coat 
with  a  bit  of  an  old  "  boxer"  hat,  whatever 
that  may  be,  reinforced  by  an  umbrella 
above  his  head,  and  a  green  shade  over 
his  eyes.  This  is  Wordsworth.  Then  im- 
agination brings  up  a  man  broadly  built, 
of  middle  height,  clumsy  and  rolling  in 
gait,  heavy  faced,  yet  with  magnificent 
forehead,  and  with  jet  black  hair,  now 
turning  gray.  That  is  Coleridge.  Then 
comes  a  younger  man,  under-sized,  with 
shuffling  gait,  prematurely  gray,  carrying 
his  cane  as  if  it  were  a  gun,  alternately 
running  and  stopping  short;  that  is  Hart- 
ley Coleridge ;  "  the  children's  poet "  they 
call  him,  and  he  seems  a  grown-up  child 
himself.  Then  there  appears  a  slender 
and  spectacled  man,  wearing  a  cap  on  his 
head,  and  wooden  clogs  on  his  feet;  carry- 
ing a  book  in  his  hand  and  looking  at  you 
vaguely,  as  if  you  were  a  book,  but  he 
could  not  read  you;  this  is  Southey.  A 
smaller  man,  but  also  slender,  with  large 
brown  eyes,  is  De  Quincey,  of  whom 
Southey  said  to  a  friend,  "I  will  thank 
you,  sir,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  one  of  the 
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greatest  scoundrels  living."  And  there 
again,  looking  as  if  sent  into  the  world  to 
be  a  contrast  to  all  these  wise  philoso- 
phers, is  a  man  of  great  height  and  superb 
shoulders ,  dressed  in  loosely-collared  shirt 
and  white  duck  trousers,  and  standing  by 
the  tiller  of  his  boat  as  it  comes  up  to  the 
pier  on  Windermere.  This  is  Christopher 
North,  less  well  known  as  John  Wilson, 
who,  when  he  springs  on  shore,  will  seem 
to  make  the  earth  tremble  under  him, 
with  his  agile  weight.  This  man  has  be- 
fore now  walked,  it  is  claimed,  fifty-seven 
miles  in  eight  hours,  and  has  jumped  the 
Cherwell  where  it  is  twenty-three  feet 
wide.  Then  comes  a  tall,  dark-eyed  man 
with  clerical  and  commanding  look,  and 
two  fine  boys  beside  him;  he  is  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold;  and  the  schoolboy  John 
Ruskin  is  here  watching  them  all.  Add 
to  these  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  so 
exquisitely  described  in  the  noblest  poem 
of  wedded  love  ever  written,  beginning 
"She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,"  and 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  with  her  small 
figure,  stooping  shoulders,  quick  move- 
ments, and  wild  brown  eyes,  who  has  re- 
jected, according  to  Disraeli,  half  a  dozen 
lovers,  including  Hazlitt,  in  order  to  stay 
with  her  brother.  This  is  the  group 
which  fancy  calls  around  us,  and  they 
have  come  together,  sometimes  walking 
long  distances  over  mountain  paths  from 
the  various  headquarters  of  poetic  life 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Words- 
worthshire.  The  especial  charm  which 
the  American  visitor  finds  there,  indeed, 
is  to  choose  for  himself  some  one  point 
of  interest  and  make  it  the  centre  of  his 
explorations. 

The  region  of  Wordsworthshire,  of 
course,  includes  Cockermouth  in  Cum- 
berland, where  Wordsworth  and  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters  were  born,  and  Hawks- 
head,  a  quaint  little  hamlet  of  a  few  streets 
only,  with  stone  houses  such  as  he  called 
"gray  huts"  fronting  in  different  direc- 
tions. This  is  where  Wordsworth  was 
sent  to  school  after  his  mother's  death  in 
his  ninth  year.  Here  he  used  to  make  a 
daily  circuit  of  Esthwaite  Lake,  five  miles 


round,  before  school  hours,  with  a  favor- 
ite schoolfellow,  John  Fleming,  — 
Repeating  favorite  verses  with  one  voice, 
Or  conning  more,  as  happy  as  the  birds 
That  with  us  chanted. 

Here,  in  the  winter,  when  the  lake  was 
frozen,  he  got  his  materials  for  the  only 
poem  on  skating  which  has  found  a  real 
place  in  literature,  although  Mr.  W.  T. 
Palmer  has  lately  published  an  admirable 
prose  sketch  called  "  Skating  on  Winder- 
mere"  (Lake-Country  Rambles).  We 
know  of  Wordsworth,  moreover,  that  his 
inexhaustible  love  of  outdoor  things  was 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  English- 
men, merely  a  minor  incident  in  some 
form  of  athletic  sports,  but  that  his  mind 
was  full  of  images  of  natural  beauty,  and 
that  he  also  loved  all  exercise  which  was 
in  itself  daring  and  even  perilous.  He 
says  in  The  Recluse,  — 

Nothing  at  that  time 
So  welcome,  no  temptation  half  so  dear, 
As  that  which  urged  me  to  a  daring  feat : 
Deep  pools,  tall  trees,  black  chasms,  and  dizzy 

crags, 
And  tottering  towers  —  I  loved  to  stand  and 

read 
Their  looks. 

Wordsworth's  earlier  poems  were  large- 
ly written  afar  from  the  Lake  District, 
while  staying  with  Coleridge  at  Nether 
Stowey,  but  he  and  his  sister  removed  to 
Grasmere  in  1799.  The  poet  Gray  had 
visited  that  lake  thirty  years  before,  and 
had  described  the  region  as  one  of  the 
"sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  at- 
tempted to  imitate."  He  thus  portrays 
it :  "  The  bosom  of  the  mountains  spread- 
ing here  into  a  broad  basin  discovers  in 
the  midst  Grasmere- Water.  Its  margin 
is  hollowed  into  small  bays,  with  bold 
eminences,  some  of  rock,  some  of  soft 
turf,  that  half  conceal  and  vary  the  figure 
of  the  little  lake  they  command.  From 
the  shore,  a  low  promontory  pushes  itself 
far  into  the  water,  and  on  it  stands  a  white 
village,  with  the  parish  church  rising  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Hanging  inclosures,  corn- 
fields, and  meadows,  green  as  an  emerald, 
with  their  trees,  and  hedges,  and  cattle, 
fill  up  the  whole  space  from  the  edge  of 
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the  water;  and  just  opposite  to  you  is  a 
large  farm-house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
smooth  lawn,  embosomed  in  old  woods 
which  climb  halfway  up  the  mountain 
side,  and  discover  above  them  a  broken 
line  of  crags  that  crown  the  scene.  Not  a 
single  red  tile,  no  flaring  gentleman's 
house,  or  garden  walls,  break  in  upon  the 
repose  of  this  little  unsuspected  paradise; 
but  all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and  happy 
poverty  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming 
attire." 

This,  or  something  approaching  this, 
was  still  the  condition  in  which  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  found  that  region; 
and  in  his  Description  of  the  Scenery  of  the 
Lakes  he  earnestly  deplores  the  manner 
in  which  highroads  and  summer  visitors 
were  just  beginning  to  intrude.  It  was 
not  until  1726  that  an  extensive  system  of 
roads  had  been  even  attempted  in  that  re- 
gion, where  heretofore  the  only  communi- 
cation had  been  by  means  of  pack-horses 
on  rough  mountain  paths,  and  it  was  not 
established,  after  its  fashion,  until  1750. 
Not  until  then  was  that  immortal  couplet 
called  forth  by  village  enthusiasm,  — 

Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 
made 

You  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  Gen- 
eral Wade. 

It  was  to  this  region  of  peace  that  the 
Wordsworths  betook  themselves  previous 
to  the  writing  of  the  poem  called  The 
Recluse;  he  dwelling  with  his  sister,  of 
whom  he  says, — 

Where'er  my  footsteps  turned, 
Her  voice  was  like  a  hidden  bird  that  sang ; 
The  thought  of  her  was  like  a  flash  of  light 
Or  an  unseen  companionship,  a  breath 
Of  fragrance  independent  of  the  wind. 

Here  he  wrote  The  Brothers,  based  on 
an  actual  fact  occurring  at  Grasmere; 
here,  too,  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys,  which 
Southey  criticised  as  making  the  shepherd 
boys  trim  their  hats  with  rushes,  although, 
as  Wordsworth  says  proudly,  "Just  as 
the  words  had  passed  his  lips,  two  boys 
appeared  with  the  very  plant  entwined 
around  their  hats."  Here,  in  describing  a 
tarn  beneath  Helvellyn,  he  says, — 


There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer, 

a  statement  which  was  gravely  censured 
by  good  Mrs.  Barbauld  as  impossible. 
Here  he  wrote  The  Pet  Lamb,  and  turned 
the  head  of  "  Little  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  a 
child  of  beauty  rare,"  the  heroine,  through 
the  fact  that  the  poem  was  unluckily 
copied  into  a  child's  reading  book  which 
had  been  introduced  into  her  school;  here 
he  made  the  poem  On  the  Naming  of 
Places,  beside  a  brook  of  which  he  says, 
"I  have  composed  thousands  of  verses 
by  the  side  of  it."  Here  Coleridge  and 
Lamb  visited  him,  but  we  get  the  amplest 
picture  of  these  poet-lives  in  the  diary  of 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  where,  day  by  day, 
the  events  which  suggested  the  poems 
were  minutely  described,  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  was  written, 
and  also  the  time  and  place  where  she 
copied  it.  There  was  such  unity  between 
these  two  that  Wordsworth  observed  as 
well  through  her  eyes  as  through  his  own, 
and  often  he  seemed  simply  to  versify 
her  written  descriptions.  Later,  after  his 
marriage,  his  wife  shared  this  influence 
over  him.  One  of  the  points  oftenest 
visited  by  the  modern  pilgrim  is  that  still 
charming  scene  at  Ullswater,  in  the  woods 
below  Gowbarrow  Park,  where  daffodils 
begin  to  grow  along  the  shore,  and  con- 
tinue, as  I  can  testify,  into  what  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  well  describes  as  "a  long 
belt"  of  them.  This  is  the  scene  of  the 
poem  beginning,  — 

"  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud," 
and  nothing  better  illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  Wordsworth  himself  really  cre- 
ated descriptive  outdoor  poetry  of  sim- 
ple nature  in  English  literature  than  that 
this  poem  should  have  been  at  first  ridi- 
culed in  a  degree  to  call  forth  from  Words- 
worth the  retort  that  "there  were  two 
lines  in  that  little  poem  which,  if  thorough- 
ly felt,  would  annihilate  nine-tenths  of  the 
reviews  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  would 
find  no  readers."  These  two  lines  were  in 
reference  to  the  daffodils, — 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 
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and  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Words- 
worth. 

As,  in  a  poet-haunted  region,  the  vis- 
itor easily  follows  up  the  wanderings  of 
the  poet  for  the  sake  of  the  harvest  he 
brought  back  from  them,  so  the  same 
visitor  wishes  to  follow  the  poet  back  to 
his  home  to  reach  the  humblest  traditions 
of  his  personality  which  still  linger  there. 
Thus  at  Grasmere  you  can  either  row  on 
the  lake  with  its  abundant  water-lilies, 
which  so  disappoint  an  American  by  their 
scentlessness;  or  you  can  linger  round 
the  rose-covered  Dove  cottage,  where  the 
cheery  old  custodian  remembers  Words- 
worth well,  and  tells  you  that  he  was 
thought  "naught  o',  naught  o'  at  a',"  in 
his  lifetime,  and  then  tells  you  how  she 
could  have  made  her  fortune  by  buying 
up  the  poet's  furniture,  which  was  sold 
for  a  song  after  he  died.  Alas!  she  only 
bought  two  rugs  and  a  chair,  and  now 
there  is  nothing  left  of  them  but  shreds. 
Or  you  can  visit  Rydal  Mount,  on  high, 
hilly  ground,  with  trees  and  flowers  and 
terraced  walks,  where,  as  another  old  wo- 
man tells  you,  Wordsworth  used  to  walk 
up  and  down,  "bumming  awa'  wi*  his 
poetry,"  and  leaving  his  sister  to  pick  up 
his  rhymes,  and  write  them  out.  In  the  re- 
gion about  Rydal  Mount,  Canon  Rawns- 
ley  tells  us,  he  was  not  recognized  as  Poet 
Laureate  by  his  country  neighbors,  but 
was  "nobbut  old  Wadsworth  o'  Rydal," 
the  "stamp-maister."  Within  the  house 
at  Rydal  Mount,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  admitted,  you  will  see  the 
cuckoo  clock  of  which  the  poet  wrote,  and 
Hay  don's  fine  picture  of  him,  which  must 
have  a  genuine  resemblance,  as  it  strong- 
ly suggests  that  man  of  very  distinguished 
appearance,  the  present  Mr.  William 
Wordsworth  of  Capri,  grandson  of  the 
poet,  and  himself  a  favorite  of  the  Muse, 
although  modestly  hiding  his  gifts  by  re- 
fusing to  publish  his  productions. 

At  Grasmere,  too,  you  see  the  rush- 
bearing,  a  festival  now  preserved  only 
there  and  at  Ambleside,  and  drawing 
children  and  parents  from  long  distances 
to  a  quaint  old  church  dedicated  to  St. 


Oswald.  This  building  is  supposed  to 
date  back  farther  than  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, as  it  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
Book,  and  its  extant  records  stretch  back 
over  nearly  eight  centuries.  Up  to  1840, 
it  had  no  floor  above  the  bare  earth ,  which 
it  was  the  custom  to  strew  with  rushes 
immediately  after  the  hay  harvest  in  each 
year;  and  though  the  floor  is  long  since 
built,  the  rush-bearing  still  takes  place 
annually  on  the  Saturday  next  after  Au- 
gust 5 ,  St.  Oswald's  day.  Though  the  cer- 
emony occurs  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
children  are  gathering  in  all  day,  and  sit 
upon  the  stone  wall  around  the  church 
waiting  for  the  village  band,  or  occasion- 
ally break  away  in  smaller  groups  of  two 
or  three,  holding  aloft  their  wreaths  or 
high,  decked  staves  and  crosses,  in  every 
conceivable  variety  of  structure.  They 
refresh  themselves  during  the  day  with 
hot  little  gingerbread  cakes  from  a  little 
shop  just  outside  the  churchyard,  where 
the  omnipresent  English  old  woman  dis- 
penses her  counterfeit  men  and  animals 
to  an  ever  renewing  group  of  children. 
After  the  straggling  procession  has  finally 
passed  by,  there  awaits  the  elder  guests 
a  different  entertainment  in  a  wrestling 
match,  coeval  with  the  rush-bearing,  but 
taking  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
where  country  youths,  standing  in  a  cir- 
cle, try  falls  with  one  another  in  turn, 
all  criticised  as  freely  by  the  bystanders 
and  measured  as  closely  by  their  previ- 
ous laurels  as  if  they  were  on  a  cricket 
ground  in  England,  or  a  baseball  ground 
in  America.  Both  of  these  old-time  festi- 
vals are  honest,  quaint,  simple,  and  com- 
manding interest  from  all,  lay  or  clerical. 
Hartley  Coleridge,  himself,  used  to  head 
the  rush-bearing,  while  he  lived;  and 
when  one  thinks  of  him  one  must  recall 
with  pitying  tenderness  the  "  philosopher 
child,"  as  he  was  called,  who  could  not 
enjoy  a  ride  in  a  wheelbarrow  in  boyhood, 
because,  as  he  said,  "the  pity  is  that  I'se 
always  thinking  of  my  thoughts;  " —  a 
child  so  dreamy  that  five  minutes  after  his 
mother  had  whipped  him  he  would  go  up 
and  ask  her  to  whip  him  again,  and  so 
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sensitive  that  if  any  one  began  to  read 
from  a  newspaper  he  would  leave  the 
room  for  fear  there  should  be  something 
dreadful  in  it. 

We  learn  from  De  Quincey's  Literary 
Reminiscences  at  least  one  side  of  that 
laborious  author's  life  at  Dove  Cottage, 
and  we  feel  a  curious  desire  to  know  the 
precise  dimensions  of  the  little  sitting 
room  which  he  describes  as  being  "also 
and  more  justly  termed  the  library,"  and 
as  "populous  with  books."  He  gives 
the  dimensions  of  the  room  as  "seven- 
teen feet  by  twelve,  and  seven  and  a  half 
feet  high,"  and  when  I  asked  his  old 
housekeeper  how  he  could  have  found 
room  for  his  bookshelves,  since  De  Quin- 
cey  himself  gives  the  total  number  of  his 
books  as  six  thousand,  she  replied  with 
surprise  that  his  books  were  piled  all 
round  the  wall  to  the  ceiling.  Sometimes 
they  were  in  two  or  three  piles,  one  above 
the  other,  and  wherever  there  were  chinks 
in  the  corners  or  where  books  of  different 
sizes  met,  he  chose  those  places  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  his  money.  Whenever  he 
wanted  a  sovereign  or  two,  she  said,  he 
went  to  some  corner  and  fished  it  out. 
HereDe  Quincey  lived  and  studied,  wrote 
and  thought,  drinking  tea,  as  another  nar- 
rator says,  from  "eight  at  night  to  four  in 
the  morning,"  unless  engaged  in  drinking 
something  stronger  out  of  a  decanter  be- 
hind the  teapot.  Hither  he  came  to  live 
unmarried  in  1808,  —  eight  years  before 
his  marriage  to  Margaret  Simpson,  — 
and  here  he  remained  until  he  removed 
to  London. 

Windennere  has  fewer  strictly  literary 
associations  than  Grasmere,  but  Profes- 
sor John  Wilson  and  his  home  at  Elleray 
furnish  such  associations  through  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  long  residence.  This  was  first 
in  the  one-storied  house  with  its  great  syca- 
more tree,  still  visible,  of  which  he  said  that 
"not  even  in  the  days  of  the  Druids  could 
there  have  been  such  another  tree.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  suppose  two 
Shakespeares."  It  was  at  Elleray  that  in 
building  his  large  new  house,  opposite, 
he  put  down  turf  instead  of  boards  in  his 


dining  room,  that  he  might  take  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit  of  cock-fighting  by  way  of 
dessert.  The  country  side  all  knew  him, 
knew  that  he  could,  in  his  own  phrase, 
"sail  a  boat,  or  jump  a  long  jump,  or 
wrestle,  or  fight  a  cock,  or  write  a  stanza," 
against  any  man  in  that  region.  Look- 
ing down  on  Windermere,  where  the  vis- 
itor is  now  surprised  at  seeing  so  little 
sailing,  he  may  recall  the  day  when  the 
"Admiral  of  the  Lake,"  as  Wilson  was 
called,  in  his  ten-oared  barge,  headed  the 
gay  procession  of  fifty  boats  with  music 
and  streamers,  winding  its  way  among 
the  islands  and  along  the  shore,  that  he 
might  show  to  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Can- 
ning, Lockhart,  and  the  rest,  the  charms 
of  Windermere. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  Greta  Hall 
is  to  Keswick  what  Dove  Cottage  is  to 
Grasmere.  Coleridge  lived  there  first, 
then  South ey  for  forty  years,  while  Cole- 
ridge usually  wandered  afar,  Southey  sup- 
porting his  family.  Charles  Lamb  de- 
scribes his  visit  to  Greta  Hall,  under 
protest,  as  he  thought  the  dirt  and  mud 
of  London  so  much  better  than  anything 
else,  that  he  wished  hills,  woods,  lakes, 
and  mountains  "to  the  Eternal  Devil;" 
but  every  American  student  finds  it  full 
of  delightful  associations.  They  show  you 
the  very  rooms  where  Southey 's  enormous 
collection  of  books,  numbering  fourteen 
thousand  volumes,  was  kept;  more  than 
a  thousand  of  these  having  been  bound  in 
cambric  of  various  colors  by  the  ladies  of 
the  household.  These  were  kept  in  an 
especial  chamber  which  he  christened 
"the  Cottonian  library."  They  show  also 
the  very  place  where  he  used  to  sit  for 
hours  out  of  doors  reading  or  writing,  his 
chair  being  placed  on  the  bowling  green. 
One  may  see  in  the  church  the  impres- 
sive reclining  marble  statue  of  Southey, 
with  its  fine  face  and  wonderfully  youth- 
ful head  of  hair,  hair  that  absolutely  grew 
dark  again,  his  son  tells  us,  after  becom- 
ing almost  white,  and  was,  moreover, 
only  thicker  as  he  grew  older. 

Southey  was  for  many  years  Poet  Lau- 
reate, and  had  a  comfortable  pension;  his 
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literary  work  was  highly  paid,  but  no  au- 
thor ever  worked  harder  and  more  con- 
tinuously. His  daily  life  is  best  summed 
up  for  us  in  a  lettter  which  he  wrote  in 
1814  declining  a  certain  proposition  from 
an  editor:  "I  can  not  get  through  more 
than  at  present,  unless  I  give  up  sleep,  or 
the  little  exercise  which  I  take  (and  I  walk 
to  the  Crag  [one  mile]  before  breakfast) ; 
and,  that  hour  excepted,  and  my  meals 
(barely  the  meals,  for  I  remain  not  one 
minute  after  them),  the  pen  or  the  book 
is  always  in  my  hand."  His  one  recrea- 
tion was  in  a  mountain  excursion  or  pic- 
nic enterprise,  in  which  he  shone,  for  he 
thought  little  of  a  walk  of  twenty-five 
miles;  or  in  all-day  excursions  with  his 
own  and  the  Coleridge  children,  as  far  as 
Otterbield  Bay  on  Derwentwater.  But  the 
reader  can  scarcely  wonder,  after  tracing 
the  records  of  a  life  so  absolutely  labori- 
ous, how  the  inexhaustible  student  who 
followed  it  should  have  dwelt  with  a  cer- 
tain delight  in  his  Omnlana  upon  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Norcia  in  the  papal  territories, 
where  a  law  was  made  that  all  men  who 
could  read  and  write  should  be  excluded 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  government, 
so  that  their  Board  of  Control,  consisting 
of  four  persons,  was  called  Gli  quatre  Itti- 
terati  ("The  Four  Illiterates").  Nor  can 
it  cause  surprise  that,  before  he  was  sixty- 
eight,  mind  and  memory  both  failed,  and 
his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  wandering 
about  his  library,  taking  down  his  books 
mechanically,  and  sometimes  hiding  them 
one  behind  another,  so  that  he  might  in 
his  second  childishness  look  for  them 
again. 

Yet  so  great  was  South ey's  enjoyment, 
on  the  literary  side,  during  this  long  se- 
dentary career,  that  he  wrote  to  Cole- 
ridge (March  12, 1804),  "Talk  of  the  hap- 
piness of  getting  a  great  prize  in  the  lot- 
tery !  What  is  that  to  the  opening  of  a  box 
of  books!  The  joy  of  lifting  up  the  cover 
must  be  something  like  what  we  shall  feel 
when  Peter  the  Porter  opens  the  door  up 
stairs,  [into  heaven]  and  says,  'Please  to 
walk  in,  sir!'  That  I  shall  never  be  paid 
for  my  labor  according  to  the  current  value 


of  time  and  labor,  is  tolerably  certain;  but 
if  anyone  should  offer  me  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  forego  that  labor,  I  should  bid 
him  and  his  money  go  to  the  devil,  for 
twice  that  sum  could  not  purchase  me 
half  the  enjoyment."  Four  years  later 
he  wrote,  "Huzza!  two-and-twenty  vol- 
umes already;  the  Cid,  when  reprinted, 
will  make  two  more;  and,  please  God, 
five  a  year  in  addition  as  long  as  I  live." 

You  go  from  Keswick  up  over  Windy 
Brow  to  Chestnut  Hill  and  still  find  in  its 
garden  and  among  its  rhododendrons  the 
pretty  cottage  whither  Shelley,  just  ex- 
pelled from  Oxford,  came  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  (1811)  with  his  bride  of  sixteen, 
both  so  poor  that  he  wrote,  "We  are  in 
danger  every  day  of  being  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life; "  and  where  the  young 
bride  said  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  "The 
garden  is  not  ours;  but  then,  you  know, 
the  people  let  us  run  about  in  it  whenever 
Percy  and  I  are  tired  of  sitting  in  the 
house."  The  visitor  finds  himself  in  the 
very  room  where  the  young  poet  wrote 
his  address  to  the  Irish  people  and  many 
poems;  where  he  tried  chemical  experi- 
ments after  dark,  and  his  landlord,  Gide- 
on Dare,  drove  him  out  of  the  house  next 
day,  as  being  concerned  in  what  he  called 
"black  art."  Members  of  the  Dare  family 
still  live  there,  and  preserve  the  tradition 
with  that  fidelity  always  shown  by  de- 
scendants in  commemorating  even  the  ec- 
centricities of  their  lawful  progenitors; 
just  as  old  college  alumni  show  a  pride 
even  in  the  pranks  of  their  classmates. 

Mrs.  Shelley's  remark  about  the  garden 
was  made,  according  to  De  Quincey,  to 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Southey  family 
who  called  upon  the  young  people  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
took  an  interest  in  them.  De  Quincey, 
himself,  regrets  not  having  called  upon 
Shelley,  although  thirteen  miles  away,  — 
which  was  a  trifle  in  the  Lake  District,  — 
and  would  have  been  glad,  he  says,  to  of- 
fer him  the  use  of  his  library  "which,  be- 
ing rich  in  the  wickedest  of  German  spec- 
ulations, would  naturally  have  been  more 
to  Shelley's  taste  than  the  Spanish  library 
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of  Southey ."  This  was,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, six  years  before  Shelley  had  made 
himself  famous  by  the  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Passing  up  in  the  same  direction  by 
what  is  called  Rakefoot  Lane,  you  turn, 
as  Thomas  Gray  did  in  1769,  into  a  corn- 
field on  the  right  called  Castelrigg  and  see 
the  same  circle  of  Druid  stones,  some 
fifty  in  number,  which  he  described. 
Druid  stones  and  gypsies  always  seem 
to  the  American  traveler  in  England  so 
naturally  associated  and  so  nearly  coeval 
that  I  remember  to  have  seen  with  delight 
a  large  and  quite  luxurious  gypsy  wagon 
stationed  near  us  as  we  went  toward  the 
stones.  There  were  the  occupants,  with 
their  horses  feeding  near  them,  children 
gamboling  about,  and  a  swarthy  and 
handsome  woman  smiling  at  us  as  we 
waved  a  passing  salute.  Unfortunately 
for  the  picturesqueness  of  the  world,  the 
gypsies  are  steadily  passing  over  to  Amer- 
ica, where  they  cease  to  be  picturesque, 
and  sometimes  become  even  useful;  while 
the  Druid  stones  are  left  behind,  although 
there  have  been,  it  is  said,  propositions 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  removal, 
or  at  least  the  purchase,  of  Stonehenge. 

Descending  to  Derwentwater,  you  come 
out  on  Friars'  Crag,  and  stand  in  the  spot 
where  Ruskin  drew  his  first  impressions 
of  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  says  in 
Modern  Painters,  "The  first  thing  which 
I  remember,  as  an  event  in  life,  was  being 
taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friars' 
Crag  on  Derwentwater;  the  intense  joy, 
mingled  with  awe,  that  I  had  in  looking 
through  the  mossy  roots,  over  the  crag, 
into  the  dark  lake,  has  associated  itself 
more  or  less  with  all  twinings  of  trees  ever 
since."  He  said  afterwards,  "The  scene 
from  Friars'  Crag  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  most  beautiful  views  in  Europe. 
And,  when  I  first  saw  Keswick,  it  was  a 
place  almost  too  beautiful  to  live  in." 
Farther  down  the  lake,  in  Otterbield  Bay, 
is  the  place  where  Southey  used  to  take 
his  own  and  the  Coleridge  children  on  the 
water,  as  Mrs.  Coleridge  described  it, "  all 
day"  and  "pretty  often  during  the  sum- 
mer." 


The  descriptions  of  the  mountains  in 
Wordsworthshire  by  the  Lake  Poets  and 
prose  writers  are  apt  to  impress  an  Ameri- 
can coming  to  this  region  —  perhaps 
from  among  the  Alps,  if  not  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Himalayas  — 
with  a  sense  of  extreme  exaggeration. 
They  are  called  "vast  and  towering 
masses,"  "enormous  barriers,"  and  Scott 
wrote  of  "the  mighty  Helvellyn  and  Cat- 
chedecam."  But  all  thought  of  compara- 
tive criticism  soon  passes  from  the  visitor's 
mind,  since  the  mountains  of  the  Lake 
District  are  so  striking  in  themselves,  and 
are  set  off  in  such  a  marked  way  by  the 
valleys  as  to  create  their  own  standard  of 
measurement;  and  one  no  more  criticises 
them  in  respect  to  size  alone  than  one 
complains  of  a  family  of  tall  and  well- 
built  men  for  not  being  a  set  of  Patago- 
nian  giants.  The  peculiarity  of  the  val- 
leys, moreover,  pointed  out  long  since  by 
Wordsworth,  is  that  they  are  not  merely 
convex  cups,  as  in  most  mountain  regions, 
but  are  more  like  level  floors,  marking 
out  definitely  the  abruptly  rising  heights, 
and  so  enhancing  them.  "They  are  not 
formed,  as  are  most  of  the  celebrated 
Welsh  vallies,"  Wordsworth  says,  "by  an 
approximation  of  the  sloping  bases  of  the 
opposite  mountains  towards  each  other, 
leaving  little  more  between  than  a  chan- 
nel for  the  passage  of  a  hasty  river;  but 
the  bottom  of  these  vallies  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  spacious  and  gently  declining  area, 
apparently  level  as  the  floor  of  a  temple, 
or  the  surface  of  a  lake,  and  beautifully 
broken,  in  many  cases,  by  rocks  and  bills, 
which  rise  up  like  islands  from  the  plain." 

These  valleys,  moreover,  do  not  lie 
along  large  streams,  and  the  lakes  they 
hold  are  fed  at  most  by  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, justly  baptized  as  a  "force."  A 
"tarn"  is  usually  a  small  lake,  part  way 
up  the  mountain  side,  and  has,  as  Words- 
worth points  out,  no  main  feeder,  and  its 
name,  perhaps,  vindicates  De  Quincey's 
derivation  of  the  word,  that  it  comes  from 
the  Danish  "taaren,"  a  trickling,  being  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  water  from  the 
surfaces  of  rock.  There  are  often  masses 
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of  rock  or  detached  boulders  around  the 
edges  of  these  tarns;  and  Tennyson,  al- 
ways an  accurate  observer  of  nature,  says 
that  his  hero  — 

Roving1  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonness 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn. 

All  observations  of  English  natural  scen- 
ery are  sure,  after  all,  to  lead  us  back  to 
Tennyson.  Carlyle  met  him  and  his  wife 
in  the  Lake  District  on  their  wedding 
journey  and  described  him  as  having  "a 
great  shock  of  rough  dusty  dark  hair, 


bright  laughing  hazel  eyes,  massive  aqui- 
line face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate, 
of  sallow  brown  complexion  almost  In- 
dian-looking, clothes  cynically  loose,  free 
and  easy.  His  voice  musically  metallic,  fit 
for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail,  and 
all  that  may  lie  between." 

The  Laureate  Wordsworth  was  then 
just  dead,  and  a  new  Laureate  was  soon 
to  reign  in  Tennyson  himself,  a  literary 
sovereign  whose  throne  was  to  be  far 
from  Wordsworthshire. 


THE  FAVOR  OF  HACHIMAN 


BY  ALICE  MABEL  BACON 


IT  was  the  eve  of  the  annual  Feast  of 
the  Dead,2  and  O  TGrnj  San  had  just  fin- 
ished the  construction  and  decoration  of 
the  "Spirit  Altar."  She  had  set  the  posts 
and  hung  the  rice-straw  rope,  and  swung 
from  it  the  fringe  of  vermicelli,  green 
chestnut  sprays,  white  paper,  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables.  She  had  shaped 
with  her  own  hands,  from  cucumbers  and 
egg-fruits,  the  rude  representations  of  cat- 
tle and  horses,  and  had  set  them,  together 
with  fresh  food  and  wine,  before  the 
quaint  shrine  that  stood  now.  completed, 
in  the  place  of  honor  in  the  little  house. 
And  all  the  time  as  she  worked  she  had 
been  thinking  of  Taro,  and  the  tears  came 
to  her  tired  old  eyes,  and  dropped  some- 
times upon  her  work,  as  she  thought  of 
how,  only  three  months  before,  he  had 
gone  to  the  war,  and  then  of  how  soon 
came  back  to  his  old  father  and  mother 

1  Hachiman,  the  deified  spirit  of  the  Emper- 
or Ojin,  son  of  the  warrior  Empress  Jingo.    He 
is  now  worshiped  as  the  God  of  War  in  many 
shrines  and  temples  throughout  Japan. 

2  The  annual  Feast  of  the  Dead,  or  O  Bon 
Matsuri,  is  celebrated  at  the  August  full  moon. 
At  this  time  for  three  days  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  believed  to  revisit  their  old  homes, 
and  special  measures  are  taken  for  their  recep- 
tion and  entertainment. 


the  word  of  his  death,  fighting  the  hairy 
Russians  in  Manchuria. 

And  so  to-day,  as  she  prepared  to  do 
honor  to  the  visiting  spirits,  it  was  of  Taro 
that  she  thought  more  than  of  the  ances- 
tral ghosts  for  whom  she  had  kept  the 
feast  so  many  years.  Taro,  her  brave, 
strong  Taro,  who  should  have  lived  to 
make  his  daily  and  yearly  offerings  at  his 
parents'  shrine,  was  coming  to  them  to- 
night, a  spirit,  to  receive  from  them  the 
comfort  and  love  that  was  all  the  happi- 
ness earth  could  offer  him  now!  As  she 
worked  through  the  hot  August  morning, 
her  heart  was  sore  and  sad,  and  there 
seemed  no  hope  ahead  for  her  and  Gun- 
kichi,  her  old  husband.  Lonely  they  must 
live  on  until  death  came,  and  lonely  must 
their  spirits  be  forever,  for  no  descendants 
would  offer  to  them  the  affection  and  the 
daily  gifts  that  disembodied  spirits  crave. 

She  stood  now  on  the  edge  of  her  little 
piazza,  and  looked  down  the  length  of  the 
village  street.  A  small  white  flag,  in  its 
centre  a  blood-red  sun,  drooped  idly  from 
its  slender  bamboo  staff  before  the  house. 
A  great  gray  monkey,  chained  to  a  tree 
across  the  road,  woke  from  his  noonday 
doze  to  blink  at  her  sleepily,  then  closed 
his  eyes  and  humped  himself  once  more 
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into  a  fluffy  ball.  The  heated  air  wavered 
above  the  dusty  road  until  the  shops  and 
hotels  on  each  side  of  it  seemed  to  shimmer 
and  shake  like  the  background  of  a  mov- 
ing picture.  And  —  still  like  a  moving 
picture  —  there  came  directly  toward  her 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  wavering,  almost 
staggering,  under  the  heat  of  the  August 
sun  and  the  weight  of  a  heavy  baby  tied 
to  her  back.  The  village  lay  quiet,  asleep 
or  preoccupied  with  its  own  discomfort, 
while  the  woman  toiled  on  toward  O  Kimi 
San's  little  rest  -  house.  It  was  a  tiny, 
thatched,  open-fronted  cottage,  just  be- 
yond the  village,  and  almost  overhanging 
the  mountain  gorge  along  which  the  road 
was  built.  It  was  cool  and  fresh  with  the 
foam  of  the  torrent  far  below,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  a  wooded  rocky  peak  that 
towered  above. 

O  Kimi  San  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  as  she  looked  into  the  shimmering 
glare  at  the  small  burdened  figure.  Her 
kindly  old  face,  seamed  and  crisscrossed 
with  the  wrinkles  of  a  hard  life,  grew  sym- 
pathetic. The  traveler,  as  she  came  into 
the  shade  of  the  Tengu  Rock,  breathed 
a  deep  sigh,  and  with  a  hitch  of  her  shoul- 
ders tilted  the  baby  into  a  more  comfort- 
able position.  O  Kimi,  from  the  little 
matted  platform  that  was  the  floor  of  her 
house,  called  out  hospitably  to  the  new- 
comer, — 

"It  is  very  hot!  Come  in  and  rest  a  lit- 
tle, you  must  be  tired." 

The  mother  looked  up  doubtfully  and 
shook  her  head.  "Thank  you,"  she  said, 
"it  is  hot,  but  I  must  go  on.  I  must  reach 
Shio  no  Yu  to-night; "  and  she  struggled 
forward. 

But  O  Kimi's  kindly  soul  was  not  con- 
tent with  such  refusal.  She  slipped  from 
the  platform  into  her  sandals  lying  ready 
on  the  earth  below,  and  followed  the 
traveler. 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  "please  come, 
for  the  baby's  sake  if  not  for  your  own. 
You  cannot  see  how  red  and  hot  he  is. 
He  will  be  sick  if  you  carry  him  farther  in 
this  heat.  Wait  here  with  me  until  it's 
cooler.  You  can  get  to  Shio  no  Yu  if  you 


start  by  four  o'clock.  The  moon  is  full, 
and  you  can  walk  late."  O  Kimi  fairly 
dragged  the  little  woman  back  with  her  to 
the  house,  her  tired  visitor  demurring 
faintly.  "Now  sit  down  here  and  untie 
the  baby,  and  I  will  take  him.  Then  you 
can  rest  your  poor  tired  feet  with  some  of 
that  hot  water  over  there; "  and  O  Kimi 
pointed  to  a  steaming,  dripping  bamboo 
pipe  creeping  along  the  perpendicular 
upper  edge  of  the  road,1  under  which 
tubs  were  set  to  catch  the  leakage. 

The  tired  little  mother,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  thanks  and  expostulations,  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  kindly  solicitude  of  her 
hostess.  She  sat  obediently  down  on  the 
tiny,  polished  piazza  and  untied  the  band 
which  held  the  heavy  baby  to  her.  O 
Kimi  took  him  in  her  arms,  hugged  him 
for  a  moment  to  her  wrinkled  breast,  then 
laid  him  down  and  watched  him  with 
greedy  eyes  while  his  mother  was  washing 
her  face  and  arms  and  blistered  feet  in  the 
steaming  hot  water  across  the  way. 

"When  he  wakes  he  shall  have  a  bath 
too,"  said  the  old  woman,  when  the  mo- 
ther, refreshed,  came  and  took  her  seat 
on  the  soft  mats  of  the  little  house,  "  but 
now  you  must  have  some  tea  and  a  fan, 
and  then,  when  you  are  rested,  tell  me 
something  about  yourself,  and  why  you 
are  traveling  all  alone  this  way  with  your 
baby." 

O  Kimi  bustled  off  to  her  little  kitchen, 
and  soon  came  back  with  tea  and  cake. 
Then  she  disappeared  again,  and  after  a 
longer  time  brought  in  a  second  tray  with 
rice-bowl,  pickles,  fish,  and  iced  vermi- 
celli, all  as  daintily  served  as  the  Empress 
herself  could  have  wished.  "It  is  a  poor, 
meal,"  she  said,  with  formal  self-depre- 
ciation. "My  husband  caught  the  trout 
in  the  river  this  morning,  and  the  ver- 
micelli is  but  the  O  Bon  fare.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer  you," 
and  she  bowed  low  as  she  set  the  tray 
before  her  guest. 

But,  though  the  food  was  dainty, 
though  O  Kimi  San  offered  new  helpings 

1  The  pipe  led  the  water  from  hot  springs  to 
the  baths  in  the  village. 
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of  rice  from  the  brass-bound  wooden 
bucket  with  insistent  hospitality,  the 
traveler  was  too  tired  to  eat.  She  played 
with  her  chopsticks  and  commented  with 
enthusiastic  politeness  on  the  delicacies 
set  before  her,  but  could  hardly  choke 
down  the  last  of  the  rice  in  her  bowl,  — 
an  act  which  etiquette  and  religion  both 
required  of  her,  —  and  the  fish  and  ver- 
micelli were  left  almost  untouched.  Her 
face  was  pale,  and  under  her  eyes  were 
blue  rings .  Every  movement  of  the  visitor 
showed  that  she  needed  rest  more  than 
food.  O  Kind's  sympathetic  heart  went 
out  to  the  poor  stranger. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "lie  down  beside 
your  baby ,  and  I  will  hang  my  large  mos- 
quito-net, and  you  can  sleep  awhile  be- 
fore you  go  on.  You  are  too  tired  to  move 
yet."  With  gentle  insistence  she  gained 
her  point.  The  mother  lay  down  on  the 
mat  beside  her  sleeping  baby,  and  the 
great  green  linen  mosquito-netting,  hung 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  shut 
out  the  hard  things  of  life  for  a  space, 
leaving  the  wanderers  to  the  ministration 
of  the  green  coolness,  the  soft  air,  the 
murmur  and  rush  of  the  torrent  far 
below  them. 

0  Kimi  San  continued  with  her  house- 
hold tasks.  She  carried  out  her  dishes  and 
trays  and  rice-bucket  to  the  kitchen,  she 
swept  the  road  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
watered  it  with  a  dipper  from  a  wooden 
pail.  She  filled  the  kettle  with  fresh  spring 
water,  and  arranged  the  bits  of  charcoal 
in  the  fire  so  that  they  should  concentrate 
their  heat  at  the  precise  centre  of  the  ket- 
tle's bottom.  Then  she  went  back  to  her 
guests  under  the  mosquito-net  just  as  the 
baby  opened  his  eyes  and  began  to  whim- 
per.   O  Kimi  went  down  on  her  knees 
and  gathered  him  to  her  longing  heart. 
"Botchan,"  l  she  whispered,  and  cuddled 
hun  and  talked  to  him  in  the  soft  baby 
language  until  his  little  hand  stole  into 
her  bosom,  and  he  began  to  chatter  in 
reply  like  a  sparrow,  looking  up  into  her 

1  Literally, "  Little  Mr.  Priest,"  the  universal 
title  of  the  small  boy,  probably  on  account  of 
his  shaven  head. 
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eyes  and  laughing  with  quaint  baby  hu- 
mor. He  was  a  fat,  sturdy,  red-cheeked 
boy  of  three,  who  trotted  about  the  matted 
floor  on  chubby  brown  feet,  and  laughed 
and  danced  when  O  Kimi  brought  him  a 
bowl  of  rice.  She  fed  him  with  chopsticks, 
he  sitting  on  his  heels  facing  her  solemnly 
with  open  mouth  like  a  young  bird,  and 
closing  mouth  and  eyes  ecstatically  when 
the  chopsticks,  like  the  old  bird's  beak, 
dropped  the  food  between  his  lips. 

When  the  tired  mother  waked  at  last, 
O  Kimi  and  the  boy  were  great  friends. 
She  had  brought  a  tub  of  hot  water  from 
the  pipe  across  the  road,  and  was  taking 
off  his  scanty  clothing  in  preparation  for 
the  promised  bath.  He  wore  only  a  little 
cotton  kimono,  with  a  diamond-shaped 
apron  of  many-colored  to  chirimen,  or 
woolen  crape,  underneath.  Undressing 
was  a  small  affair,  and  soon  Botchan  was 
sitting  in  the  wooden  tub,  splashing  and 
chattering  like  a  young  duck. 

"Such  a  boy!"  said  O  Kimi  San  to 
the  mother,  who  was  sitting  up  now, 
watching  the  operations  of  her  hostess. 
"  He  is  so  like  my  son.  It  makes  me  happy 
to  have  him  near  me." 

"  And  your  son  —  where  is  he  ?  "  asked 
the  visitor. 

O  Kimi  San  looked  straight  ahead  of 
her  and  spoke  very  softly;  "My  son  has 
had  the  great  honor  to  give  himself  to  the 
Emperor.  Alas !  we  must  light  the  O  Bon 
lanterns  for  him  to-night"  —  Her  voice 
broke,  and  she  hid  her  face  behind  her 
sleeve. 

The  visitor  bowed  low,  "  It  is  sad,  and 
my  heart  is  grieved  for  you,"  she  said. 
"To  my  husband,  too,  has  come  such 
honor.  He  went  down  in  the  Sakura  Maru 
at  Port  Arthur,  and  even  his  body  was  not 
found.  His  spirit,  they  say,  is  in  the  Sho- 
konsha,2  but"  — 

The  elder  woman  bowed  in  her  turn  in 
the  presence  of  a  grief  so  like  her  own, 

2  Literally,  "Spirit-Invoking  Temple"  at 
Tokyo,  whither  the  spirits  of  soldiers  who  die 
in  battle  return,  and  where  they  live  and  re- 
ceive the  honor  and  offerings  of  their  grateful 
compatriots. 
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and  there  was  silence  for  a  space.  At  last 
she  said  softly,  "  How  is  my  heart  grieved 
with  your  sorrow;"  then,  her  eye  resting 
on  Botchan,  who  was  squatting  now  be- 
side his  mother,  looking  with  wondering 
eyes  at  his  elders,  she  added  comfort- 
ingly, "But  your  boy  will  grow  up  to  care 
for  you,  and  to  preserve  his  father's  mem- 
ory." 

The  visitor  bowed  again,  "True,  he 
will  care  for  me  when  he  is  grown,  but 
how  shall  I  care  for  him  until  he  is  grown  ? 
I  am  going  now  to  my  husband's  brother 
in  Shio  no  Yu,  but  he  is  poor,  and  has 
many  boys  of  his  own,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  will  receive  me."  The  wo- 
man's voice  trembled,  and  she  stopped  for 
a  moment,  then  went  on  in  the  curious, 
even  tone  which  in  a  Japanese  woman  be- 
trays deep  emotion.  "  When  my  husband 
went,  he  said  to  me,  'Suzu,  I  shall  prob- 
ably die  for  my  country.  You  must  not 
mourn,  you  must  be  glad,  and  must  teach 
the  boy  to  be  glad  that  his  father  had  so 
great  honor.'  And  when  I  said,  'Oh, 
Yof  u ,  how  can  I  be  glad  ?  How  can  I  live  ? 
I  must  kill  myself  if  you  are  killed,'  he 
answered,  'To  kill  yourself  would  not  be 
brave  or  wise,  if  by  so  doing  you  should 
leave  our  boy  to  starve.  If  I  die,  you  must 
live  and  make  a  brave  man  of  him.'  So 
I  have  lived,  but  it  is  hard  for  me.  And 
Botchan  is  a  brave  boy,  —  so  brave  and 
so  strong.  All  this  morning  as  we  came 
up  from  Nishi  Nasuno,  he  walked  by  my 
side,  his  little  hand  in  mine.  Sometimes 
he  would  stumble  and  almost  fall,  and  I 
would  say,  'Botchan  is  tired,  let  mamma 
carry  him,'  but  it  was  always,  'Botchan  is 
very  strong.  Mamma  is  tired.'  At  noon 
we  stopped  to  eat  our  lunch,  and  when  I 
looked  at  his  feet  they  were  all  blistered. 
I  washed  them  in  cold  water  as  we  sat  be- 
side the  road,  but  when  we  started  out 
again  he  could  not  walk.  That  is  why  I 
carried  him.  Yes,  Botchan  is  a  soldier's 
son,  and  he  will  be  a  brave  man." 

Suzu  hugged  the  stolid,  chubby  baby 
sitting  so  solemnly  beside  her,  until  he 
giggled  and  shouted  with  delight.  "And 
now,  if  indeed  it  must  be,  we  will  go,  for 


I  must  reach  Shio  no  Yu  to-night,"  and 
Suzu  bowed  her  farewell  to  O  Kimi  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  her 
kindness,  while  Botchan  gravely  imitated 
her  prostrations. 

"Can't  you  stay  here  with  me  to- 
night?" protested  O  Kimi.  "There  is  a 
storm  coming.  You  should  not  try  to 
brave  a  storm  with  that  baby."  But  Suzu 
was  set  on  her  plan,  and  with  a  final  hug 
of  Botchan  as  she  tied  him  to  his  mother's 
back,  O  Kimi  set  them  forth  upon  the 
road. 

"  Cross  the  river  about  a  mile  above  here 
where  you  see  a  little  bridge,  then  follow 
the  road  to  the  left,  and  Shio  no  Yu  is 
about  four  miles  away." 

Suzu  bowed  and  smiled,  and  O  Kimi 
went  back  to  her  little  house,  lonelier  than 
ever  for  the  baby's  visit. 

There  was  a  muttering  of  thunder  from 
the  hills  above,  a  darkness  and  stifling 
stillness  in  the  air.  O  Kimi  looked  out  un- 
easily. "It  is  time  Gunkichi  was  back," 
she  said.  "  He  has  been  gone  all  day.  If  he 
gets  caught  across  the  river,  and  the  storm 
comes,  how  will  he  get  home  ?"  But  as 
she  was  bringing  her  vague  fears  to  a  point 
by  speech,  there  was  a  light  pat-pat  of 
sandals  along  the  road,  and  Gunkichi, 
wrinkled  and  smiling,  with  a  great  bun- 
dle of  sprawling,  straggling  roots  upon  his 
back,  hailed  his  old  wife  with  a  cheerful 
greeting. 

"It's  very  hot,"  he  said,  as  he  dipped 
his  towel  into  the  hot  water  and  washed 
the  streaming  perspiration  from  his  face 
and  arms  and  bare  brown  legs  and  feet, 
"but  we  are  going  to  have  a  great  storm, 
and  then  it  will  be  cool."  He  laughed  and 
chattered,  partly  to  himself,  partly  to  his 
wife,  and  partly  to  the  great  gray  monkey 
perched  on  the  tree  above  him.  "Heh! 
Mr.  Monkey,"  he  said,  "you  are  so  lazy 
this  hot  weather  that  you  don't  care  for 
anything.  Heh!  Mr.  Monkey,  wake  up!" 
He  poked  at  the  humpy  fur  ball  until  it 
turned  its  red  face,  grown  redder  with 
rage,  toward  him,  and  chattered  viciously. 
"Now  you  are  awake  at  last,  and  I  will 
give  you  something.  Here,  mother,  will 
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you  hand  me  a  cracker  for  Mr.  Monkey  ?  " 

O  Kimi  laughed,  and  brought  him  a 
toasted  rice  cracker.  "Gunkichi,"  she 
said,  "I  believe  you  try  to  be  a  boy  just  to 
comfort  me;  "  and  she  looked  at  him  af- 
fectionately, but  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Gunkichi  said  nothing.  He  was  appar- 
ently absorbed  in  watching  the  monkey, 
who  was  meditatively  crunching  the 
cracker.  When  he  turned  again  he  cleared 
his  throat  a  little  before  he  went  on  to  tell 
O  Kimi  of  his  day's  successes. 

Such  a  day  as  it  had  been!  He  had 
climbed  the  Tengu  Rock  and  worshiped 
at  the  little  shrine  of  Hachiman,  the  war- 
god,  on  its  top,  and  seen  the  great  black 
snake  who  lies  always  coiled  up  within 
the  shrine  except  when  the  god  sends  him 
forth  with  his  messages.  Then  he  had  set 
out  in  search  of  roots  suitable  for  his  use. 
For  Gunkichi  was  an  artist  in  roots.  His 
little  shop  beside  O  Kimi's  kitchen  was 
filled  with  strange  productions  of  his  fancy. 
By  smoothing  here  and  hollowing  there, 
by  cunningly  reinforcing  and  adding  in 
another  place,  by  a  spot  of  red  or  black  or 
white  paint  judiciously  applied,  Gun- 
kichi would  evolve  from  the  most  hope- 
less-looking roots  and  snags  griffins,  ten- 
gits,  devils,  monsters  of  all  sorts,  which 
found  a  ready  sale  among  the  summer 
visitors  at  the  hot  baths  in  the  village. 
As  he  opened  his  bundle  and  drew  out 
his  new-found  treasures  one  by  one,  he 
discoursed  eloquently  on  the  wonderful 
things  that  they  would  become  in  his 
hands. 

"Look,  mother,  this  will  make  a  grand 
dragon!"  He  pulled  a  long,  twisted  root 
with  many  branches  from  the  heap  in 
front  of  him.  "  Here  is  his  head  now,  with 
horns  and  wide-open  mouth.  I  will  paint 
his  mouth  red,  and  give  him  two  great 
white  eyes.  Then  when  I  have  soaked  his 
long  body  in  the  hot  water,  and  coiled  it 
about,  these  branches  will  make  his  legs, 
and  this  long  slender  one  his  tail.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  Tokyo  people  will  buy  it.  I 
wish  the  Emperor  could  see  it !  I  'd  give  it 
to  him  if  I  could." 

He  stopped,  abashed  by  the  temerity 


into  which  his  enthusiasm  had  led  him, 
and  added  humbly,  "But  of  course  it 
would  not  be  worthy,"  and  bowed  low 
at  the  name  that  he  had  invoked. 

"Father,  you  have  given  to  the  Em- 
peror the  only  thing  you  had  to  give." 
There  was  a  pride,  carefully  veiled,  in  O 
Kimi's  voice.  Gunkichi,  who  had  by  this 
time  slipped  out  of  his  sandals  and  seated 
himself  on  the  mats,  turned  his  head  aside 
and  vigorously  rubbed  his  face  with  his 
blue-and-white  towel. 

Just  then  the  storm  broke.  With  vivid 
lightning,  a  crash  of  thunder,  and  the 
roaring  as  of  a  waterspout,  it  rushed  down 
the  mountain  gorge.  O  Kimi  San  drew 
the  outer  rain-doors  of  the  house,  sliding 
them  along  their  grooves  on  a  full  run. 
The  monkey,  a  moment  before  a  motion- 
less ball  of  gray  fur,  on  the  top  of  his 
perch,  scuttled  down,  with  much  angry 
chattering  and  rattling  of  his  chain,  into 
his  little  house.  They  were  none  too  soon, 
for  the  rain,  like  a  solid  column  of  water, 
was  rushing  and  swirling  about  them,  the 
river  foaming  and  roaring  beneath,  al- 
most before  O  Kimi  and  Gunkichi  could 
fasten  the  house  securely.  Then  O  Kimi 
stirred  about  the  kitchen  preparing  sup- 
per, while  Gunkichi  smoked  thoughtfully 
in  the  shuttered  twilight  of  the  little  guest- 
room. 

As  O  Kimi  brought  in  the  tray  and  the 
rice-bucket,  she  suddenly  bethought  her- 
self of  her  visitor. 

"Ma!"  she  exclaimed.  "Poor  Suzu!  I 
wonder  where  she  is  now!" 

"What  Suzu?"  asked  Gunkichi. 

Then  Kimi  told  him  all  the  story  of  her 
afternoon,  and  of  how  Suzu  had  left  the 
house  only  just  before  he  came  home. 

"If  she  got  across  the  bridge  before  the 
storm  came  she  will  be  safe,"  said  Gunki- 
chi, "but  if  she  tries  to  cross  it  in  the 
storm  she  may  be  carried  away  with  it." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Sup- 
per cleared  away,  the  old  couple  sat  and 
talked.  Once  or  twice  O  Kimi  tried  to 
light  the  O  Bon  lanterns,  but  with  a  swirl 
and  a  rush  the  wind  blowing  through  the 
funnel-like  gorge  extinguished  them  each 
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time.  She  was  perturbed,  and  a  look  of 
fear  came  into  her  eyes,  a  wail  into  her 
voice,  "It  will  be  dark  for  him,  and  he 
will  think  we  have  forgotten  him!  Gun- 
kichi,  what  shall  we  do?" 

Gunkichi  answered  her  gently,  "Our 
Taro  knows  we  would  not  forget  him.  He 
knows  that  we  would  light  the  lanterns 
for  him  if  we  could,  but  the  wind-gods  will 
not  let  us.  You  have  set  the  food  and 
trimmed  the  light  before  the  spirit  altar. 
He  has  been  away  so  short  a  time,  he  can- 
not lose  his  way  home,  even  if  there  is  no 
light  outside." 

"If  I  could  only  open  the  amado  a 
crack  so  that  he  could  come  through," 
O  Kimi  moaned,  and  pushed  the  shutter 
aside  a  little.  But  the  howling  wind  filled 
the  house,  and  shook  the  flimsy  structure 
as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  Both  tugged  to- 
gether to  close  the  door  again,  and  then 
sat  down  in  the  darkness,  for  the  wind 
had  put  out  their  light.  Only  the  tiny  lamp 
before  the  altar  continued  to  burn.  It 
flickered  in  the  searching  wind,  and  threw 
strange  creeping  shadows  on  the  walls. 

And  then  there  came  a  cry,  a  wail  of 
terror  from  the  stream  below.  Gunkichi 
started  up.  "What's  that?  Some  one  is  in 
trouble  in  the  river!"  He  threw  open  the 
amado,  and  the  wind  and  rain  nearly  took 
his  breath  away.  He  felt  the  road  with 
his  bare  foot.  It  was  a  running  torrent, 
but  he  stepped  in,  and  out  from  the  shelter 
of  the  roof.  The  wind  took  him  and  pinned 
him  fast  against  a  rock,  while  the  pouring 
rain  nearly  drowned  him.  He  could  see 
the  river  by  the  pale  light  of  the  full  moon 
behind  the  clouds.  It  was  boiling  white 
among  the  great  black  rocks  far  below, 
and  he  knew  that  to  reach  its  level  in  the 
wind  and  rain  would  be  useless.  Spent 
and  water-soaked,  he  crawled  back  at 
last  to  the  house. 

All  night  the  wind  blew,  the  thunder 
roared,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  but 
when  morning  came  the  clouds  cleared 
away,  the  wind  blew  fair,  the  sun  shone, 
and  every  rock  and  leaf  and  twig  seemed 
new-created  after  the  storm. 

Gunkichi  started  out  early,  to  go  up  the 


river  and  see  what  had  happened  in  the 
night.  "If  I  can  get  across,  I  will  go  to 
Shio  no  Yu  and  see  if  Suzu  reached  there 
safely,"  he  said,  as  he  tied  on  his  sandals. 

O  Kimi  set  about  her  household  tasks. 
She  was  thinking  a  great  deal  about  her 
own  Taro,  and  then,  again,  of  Suzu  and 
her  little  Botchan.  Her  heart  ached  to 
hold  the  chubby  baby  form  close  to  her 
breast,  to  put  food  between  the  soft  baby 
lips,  to  hear  the  cooing  baby  voice;  and 
somehow  Taro  and  Botchan  seemed  to 
mingle  in  her  mind  until  she  felt  that 
yesterday  she  had  held  her  own  boy  in 
her  arms,  and  then  had  sent  him  away  in- 
to the  storm  with  an  unknown  woman. 

She  was  sitting  at  her  sewing,  looking 
from  time  to  time  out  into  the  road,  her 
eyes  dim  and  misty,  and  with  an  occa- 
sional tear  dropping  upon  the  blue  cotton 
of  Gunkichi's  new  blouse.  Did  she  see 
aright,  or  was  that  mist  before  her  eyes 
deceiving  her  ?  There  was  a  great  black 
snake  gliding  down  the  road !  She  rubbed 
her  eyes  and  looked.  Never  had  she  seen 
such  a  snake.  He  was  eight  feet  long  or 
more,  and  of  ample  girth,  and  his  black, 
scaly  body  glistened  in  the  sunshine.  He 
came  on  to  the  little  rest-house,  and  paused 
before  it,  lifted  his  head,  and  waved  it 
back  and  forth,  raising  it  higher  and  high- 
er until  his  gleaming  eyes  looked  over  the 
edge  of  the  piazza  right  at  O  Kimi  San. 

"It  is  the  messenger  of  Hachiman," 
whispered  O  Kimi,  and  prostrated  her- 
self in  reverence,  face  down  upon  the 
mats.  She  raised  her  head,  the  snake  was 
still  looking  at  her.  Again  she  bowed,  and 
when  she  looked  up  there  was  still  that 
shining  waving  head  and  the  glittering 
eyes  fixed  full  upon  her.  Once  more  O 
Kimi  bowed  low,  and  in  her  heart  was  a 
prayer  to  Hachiman  that  he  would  call 
his  dread  messenger  back  to  his  shrine. 
When  she  lifted  her  head,  no  snake  was 
there,  but  there  was  a  slight  rustle  on  the 
side  of  the  Tengu  Rock,  and  O  Kimi  knew 
that  her  petition  had  been  answered. 

"  Did  he  send  a  message  to  me  ? "  she 
thought.  And  then,  in  spite  of  her  grief 
and  perturbation,  she  laughed  at  the  au- 
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dacity  of  her  question.  "  Of  course  he  had 
no  message  for  me.  I  am  too  low  a  person 
to  have  a  message  from  a  god."  She  went 
back  to  her  sewing,  her  hand  shaking  a 
little,  and  her  eyes  dimmer  than  ever. 
Presently  she  looked  up,  brushing  her 
hand  across  her  eyes  as  she  did  so.  Would 
wonders  never  cease  ?  What  was  coming 
along  the  road  now  ? 

He  looked  very  small,  and  very  fat,  and 
very  bullet-headed,  as  he  walked  non- 
chalantly along  against  a  background  of 
towering  cliffs,  waving  trees,  and  blue, 
white-flecked  sky.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
small  diamond  of,  bright-colored  cloth 
tied  over  his  fat  stomach,  and  he  carried 
in  one  hand  a  stick,  while  the  other  was 
crumpled  tightly  about  a  struggling, 
gauzy  insect.  When  he  saw  the  rest-house 
standing  by  the  road  he  crowed  merrily, 
and  hastened  his  steps.  O  Kimi  could 
hardly  believe  her  eyes.  It  was  Suzu's 
Botchan  coming  back  to  her !  All  the  love 
and  longing  of  her  bereaved  soul  went 
out  to  the  brave  baby  marching  serenely 
toward  her. 

"  O  kaeri ! "  l  she  called  out,  afraid  that 
he  might  go  by  and  out  of  her  life  again. 
The  baby  stopped  at  the  familiar  voice, 
stood  motionless  a  moment  regarding  her, 
then  bowed  solemnly,  and  nearly  double. 

"Tadaima,"2  he  responded  gravely, 
then  toddled  toward  her  holding  out  his 
doubled  fist,  in  which  was  firmly  clenched 
a  dragon  fly.  "My  horse,"  he  explained 
cheerfully.  "  If  I  had  a  long  thread  I  would 
harness  him."  He  caracoled  ponderously 
on  his  small  chubby  feet.  "I  am  a  soldier 
just  come  home  from  the  war!" 

"Mamma's  soldier  boy!"  said  O  Kimi 
in  a  rapture.  "Come  in,  and  we  will  tie 
up  the  horse  and  give  the  soldier  some 
rice."  She  seized  him  in  her  arms  and 
hugged  him,  carried  him  across  the  way 
to  the  hot  water  pipe  where  she  washed 
the  mud  from  his  little  bare  feet,  then  set 
him  down  in  her  guest-room.  He  pointed 

"  Honorable  return,"  the  greeting  to  a  re- 
turning member  of  the  household. 

:  "  Just  now,"  the  conventional  reply  to  the 
greeting. 


with  delight  to  the  rude  semblances  of 
animals  before  the  spirit  altar.  "Taro's 
horses,"  he  shouted,  and  clapped  his 
chubby  hands. 

O  Kimi  looked  at  him  with  a  curious 
awe.  How  could  he  know  that  those 
things  were  set  out  for  her  Taro's  spirit  ? 
He  was  such  a  baby,  he  could  not  have 
listened  to  their  talk  of  yesterday.  She 
questioned  him,  "Where  did  you  come 
from,  Botchan  ?  Where  is  mamma  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  puzzled,  "You  are 
mamma,"  he  said.  "Taro  come  home 
from  war." 

She  spoke  very  gently,  half  afraid  at 
his  strangeness,  "But,  Botchan,  don't 
you  remember  mamma  who  brought  you 
here  yesterday  ?  Where  is  she  ?  " 

His  baby  face  quivered,  and  he  looked 
woebegone  at  her  obtuseness.  "Taro 
can't  remember  yesterday,"  he  whim- 
pered, "Taro  come  home  to  mamma." 

O  Kimi  hugged  him  close.  "Never 
mind,  Botchan,  sit  here  a  minute,  and 
grandma  will  get  you  some  breakfast." 

"Not  grandma,  mamma,"  insisted 
Botchan,  his  round  mouth  puckering. 

"Kimi!  Kimi!"  sounded  Gunkichi's 
voice  up  the  road.  O  Kimi  slipped  into 
her  sandals,  and  ran  to  him  as  he  came 
toward  her  on  a  trot.  He  was  breathless 
with  excitement:  "O  Suzu  San's  body  is 
on  the  rocks,  way  down  below  the  bridge! 
She  must  have  tried  to  cross  after  the 
storm  broke!" 

"Poor   thing!      Poor   thing!"  wailed 

0  Kimi,  "I  should  never  have  let  her  go! 
And  now  Botchan"  — 

"Botchan  must  have  been  drowned 
too,"  interrupted  Gunkichi,  anxious  to 
tell  all  he  knew.  "  His  dress  was  still  tied 
fast  to  his  mother's  back;  so  he  fell  and 
went  down  with  her,  that  is  certain.  Then 
he  was  washed  down  by  the  current. 
Poor  baby!  They  will  find  his  body  far- 
ther down  the  stream." 

"Father,"  said  O  Kimi  in  an  awe- 
stricken  voice,  "the  baby  is  in  our  house. 

1  was  getting  him  some  rice  when  you 
called  me." 

"Impossible,  Kimi.    If  he  went  down 
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with  his  mother,  he  must  surely  have  been 
drowned.  Why,  she  was  held  fast,  head 
downward  against  a  rock,  and  both  must 
have  been  drowned  as  they  fell." 

"Gunkichi," —  O  Kimi's  voice  was 
low  and  solemn, —  "there  is  something 
very  strange  that  I  must  tell  you  before  we 
go  back  and  look  at  the  baby.  Sit  down 
here  and  cool  yourself,  and  listen." 

They  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  road, 
out  of  sight  of  the  little  house,  while  O 
Kimi  told  her  story.  She  told  of  Hachi- 
man's  messenger,  and  of  how  he  stopped 
and  looked  at  her.  "I  think,  Gunkichi, 
that  he  really  brought  a  message,  and 
that  Hachiman  was  pleased  with  your 
visit  yesterday  to  his  shrine.  For  then  the 
baby  came,  and  what  do  you  think  he  had 
in  his  hand?  A  dragon  fly!  and  he  said  it 
was  his  horse  !  " 

Gunkichi  sat  up,  excited.  "I  have 
heard  that  dragon  flies  are  horses'  spir- 
its!" he  said. 

"That  is  one  of  the  strange  things," 
answered  O  Kimi;  "and  then  he  told  me 
he  was  a  soldier  just  come  home  from  the 
war.  I  thought  he  was  playing,  and  played 
with  him,  but  when  I  brought  him  into 
the  house,  he  went  right  to  the  spirit  altar, 
and  when  he  saw  the  animals  he  clapped 
his  hands  and  said, '  Taro's  horses ! '  Then 
I  began  to  wonder.  How  did  he  know 
about  Taro?  How  did  he  know  those 
things  were  set  out  for  him?  So  then  I 
questioned  him  about  his  mother,  and  he 
said  I  was  his  mother.  He  could  n't  re- 
member yesterday,  only  that  he  was  a  sol- 
dier just  come  back  from  the  war.  He 
nearly  cried  when  I  called  myself  grand- 
ma; 'Not  grandma,  mamma,'  he  insisted. 
Gunkichi,  what  does  it  all  mean?  You 
say  that  the  child  was  surely  drowned, 
but  he  is  here,  or  rather,  his  body  is  here, 
but  his  spirit  is  changed.  Hachiman  has 
sent  us  back  our  Taro.  He  gave  his  body 
in  the  war,  and  now  Hachiman  has  let 
him  enter  a  new  body  so  that  he  could 
comfort  us." 

Gunkichi  was  doubtful.  He  had  heard 
that  such  things  used  to  happen,  but 
every  instance  that  he  had  ever  heard  of 


was  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  Things 
were  different  in  those  days.  This  was 
Meiji,  the  era  of  enlightenment,  and 
though  strange  things  were  still  happen- 
ing daily,  they  were  not  of  just  this  kind. 
There  were  two  persons  who  must  be  con- 
sulted before  they  could  be  quite  sure 
what  to  do.  One  was  the  policeman  at  the 
far  end  of  the  village,  the  other  was  the 
parish  priest. 

He  explained  this  to  O  Kimi,  in  whose 
mind  no  shadow  of  doubt  now  existed, 
and  while  she  hastened  home  to  feed  and 
fondle  her  baby,  he  walked  along  to  the 
police  station.  There,  after  bowing  low 
and  offering  many  polite  excuses  for 
troubling  his  excellency,  he  told  the  whole 
story  to  the  dignified  little  man  in  his 
white,  new-style  uniform.  The  police- 
man listened  with  interest,  making  notes 
the  while  in  his  little  book.  Then  he  sal- 
lied forth,  taking  with  him  Gunkichi  and 
a  number  of  the  villagers,  to  study  the 
situation.  Poor  Suzu's  body  was  first  re- 
covered, and  the  opinion  of  the  villagers, 
endorsed  by  the  policeman,  was  that  the 
baby  must  have  fallen  with  his  mother, 
and  been  washed  out  of  his  lashings  and 
his  kimono  in  the  boiling  current.  How 
he  could  have  lived  through  it  no  one 
could  understand. 

"And  may  we  keep  the  baby,  your  hon- 
or?" said  Gunkichi  appealingly. 

"If,  when  I  have  investigated,  I  find 
that  the  brother  at  Shio  no  Yu  does  not 
want  him,  I  think  you  can  keep  him," 
was  the  guarded  reply. 

With  many  bows  of  deep  respect,  and 
effusive  thanks  for  the  hope  held  forth, 
Gunkichi  parted  from  the  officer,  and 
took  his  way  toward  the  village  temple. 
It  was  a  great,  old ,  shabby  sanctuary,  with 
wide-eaved  curving  roof  of  blackened 
thatch,  and  two  stone  statues  of  Jizo, 
buried  almost  to  the  eyes  in  pebbles,  sit- 
ting in  mild  serenity  outside  the  gate. 
Gunkichi  stooped  and  threw  a  stone  to 
each  as  he  passed  in,  murmuring  a  prayer 
to  the  gentle  guardian  of  the  children's 
ghosts,  and  thinking  the  while  of  the  poor 
baby's  spirit,  wandering  beside  the  river 
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of  death.  He  stood  beside  the  veranda 
of  the  priest's  house  that  adjoined  the 
temple,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  po- 
lite "Excuse  me  for  troubling  you,"  that 
announces  the  presence  of  a  guest.  The 
old  priest  came  himself  to  greet  him  and 
bid  him  come  in.  Gunkichi  bowed  and 
bowed,  but  remained  humbly  without, 
and  told  once  more  his  story.  It  was  spir- 
itual enlightenment  that  he  wanted.  Might 
he  and  O  Kimi  believe  that  their  Taro's 
spirit,  coming  that  first  night  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Dead  to  visit  his  parents,  had  found 
the  baby's  body  lying  where  the  river  had 
tossed  it,  and  entered  in,  through  the  fa- 
vor of  Hachiman  ?  He  gave  all  the  quaint 
bits  of  evidence,  the  coming  of  the  mes- 
senger, the  dragon  fly  in  the  baby's  hand 
("You  know  our  Taro  and  his  horse  were 
found  shot  down  together,"  explained 
Gunkichi  with  some  pride),  the  child's 
use  of  the  name  Taro,  his  reiteration  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  soldier,  his  insist- 
ence that  O  Kimi  was  his  mother. 

The  priest  listened  with  reverent  inter- 
est. "My  son,"  he  said,  "it  is  plain  that 
you  and  O  Kimi  San  have  been  blessed 
by  a  miracle.  The  gods  have  seen  your 
kindness  to  the  poor  traveler,  your  wor- 
ship of  the  great  Hachiman,  your  patience 
under  your  loss,  and  they  have  vouch- 
safed to  you  this  wonderful  thing.  With- 
out doubt  the  spirit  of  your  own  Taro  has 
come  back  to  you  clothed  in  the  body  of 
poor  Suzu's  baby.  Give  thanks  to  Hachi- 
man, whose  messenger  brought  you  your 
son  again." 

Gunkichi  fell  on  hands  and  knees  upon 
the  pebbled  walk,  and  laid  his  fore- 
head to  the  ground.  "Reverend  priest," 
he  said,  "since  the  gods  have  indeed 
condescended  to  grant  so  great  a  gift  to 
our  unworthiness,  we  would  show  our 
gratitude  by  some  offering.  What  hum- 
ble thing  may  we  do  ?  " 

And  the  priest  made  answer,  "Upon 
the  river  bank,  close  to  the  spot  where 
Suzu's  body  was  found,  build  ye  a  shrine 
to  the  memory  of  her  and  of  her  child. 
And  at  the  full  moon  carry  thither,  you 
and  Kimi  and  Taro,  offerings  of  food  and 


wine  to  their  spirits.  And  each  year,  when 
the  O  Bon  feast  comes  around,  hang  there 
a  lantern  and  erect  a  spirit  altar,  so  that 
when  they  return  they  may  not  be  lonely, 
but  may  join  in  the  good  cheer  of  the  fes- 
tival. And  teach  Taro,  and  bid  him  teach 
his  children,  and  his  children's  children, 
that  the  shrine  is  holy,  and  that  they  must 
continue  throughout  their  generations  the 
monthly  and  yearly  offerings.  For  by  the 
death  of  Suzu  and  her  baby  your  family  is 
continued,  and  your  spirits  shall  be  loved 
and  tended.  Therefore,  so  long  as  your 
generations  continue  must  they  love  and 
tend  the  spirits  of  Suzu  and  her  son." 

Gunkichi  lifted  his  forehead  from  the 
earth.  "Surely,"  he  said,  "we  and  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  will 
pay  honor  to  the  spirits  of  the  mother  and 
her  child."  Then  with  grateful  words  of 
farewell  he  went  back,  subdued  and 
thoughtful,  to  his  home. 

Up  and  down  the  road  in  the  bright 
sunshine  galloped  little  Taro,  driving  his 
great  dragon  fly  attached  by  a  thread  to  a 
long  bamboo  stick.  "O  uma!"  (horse!), 
he  shouted  gleefully  when  he  saw  Gunki- 
chi, "O  Totchan!  O  uma!"  (Papa, 
horse!)  O  Kimi  had  hunted  out  from  her 
iron-bound  chest  of  drawers  a  tiny  blue- 
and-white  kimono  in  which  she  had  en- 
veloped his  chubby  body,  and  she  sat,  the 
picture  of  cheer  and  happiness,  watch- 
ing his  play,  and  working,  when  she  could 
take  her  greedy  eyes  away  from  him,  upon 
another  small  garment  ready  cut  upon  her 
lap.  When  she  saw  Gunkichi  she  called 
out, "  Father,  his  excellency  has  been  here 
again,  and  he  says  we  may  keep  the  baby. 
The  man  at  Shio  no  Yu  does  n't  want  him . 
His  honor  said  for  you  to  come  and 
register  at  the  police  station.  Please  go 
quickly." 

Gunkichi  pattered  eagerly  away;  Taro 
played  on  in  the  sunny  road;  O  Kimi 
San  sat  and  crooned  a  nursery  song  as 
she  worked  on  the  little  garment;  and 
in  the  shrine  of  Hachiman,  on  the  top  of 
the  Tengu  Rock,  a  great  black  snake, 
coiled  in  the  damp  coolness,  awaited  an- 
other message  from  the  god. 
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WHAT  Montaigne  said  in  his  easy  way 
of  Man  is  no  less  true  of  the  history  of 
criticism :  "  certes  c'est un subiect  merveil- 
leusement  vain,  divers,  et  ondoyant." 
Yet  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  adventured  it 
nobly,  and  however  far  we  may  conclude 
to  differ  from  the  upshot  of  his  trivolu- 
minous  work,  no  one  who  will  thorough- 
ly acquaint  himself  with  it,  and  with  the 
excellent  series,  Periods  of  European  Lit- 
erature, edited  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  will 
fail  to  know  him  a  very  Paladin  of  critics. 
In  considering  the  quality  and  import  of 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  recent  work  as  a  whole, 
the  Periods  are  hardly  second  in  signifi- 
cance to  the  History  of  Criticism  itself. 
Two  of  the  eight  volumes  already  pub- 
lished are  from  his  pen;  and  the  other 
six  display  the  views  of  the  general  editor 
in  their  sequence  and  plan,  as  in  tone  and 
manner  they  reflect  something  of  his  un- 
quenchable animal  spirits.  They  consti- 

1  A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste 
in  Europe.  From  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  3 
vols.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1900- 
1904. 

Loci  Critici.  Passages  illustrative  of  criti- 
cal theory  and  practice  from  Aristotle  down- 
wards. Selected,  partly  translated,  and  ar- 
ranged with  notes.  By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  1903. 
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The  Later  Renaissance.  By  DAVID  HANNAY. 
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tute  the  best  complete  and  coordinated 
account  of  the  general  course  of  Euro- 
pean letters  that  we  have.  Yet ,  full  as  they 
are  of  instruction,  and  —  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem  —  of  entertainment,  we 
must  seek  from  them  here  only  an  infre- 
quent sidelight  upon  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
"diploma -piece,"  the  History  of  Criti- 
cism and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe. 

At  the  outset  of  the  study  of  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's work  considerable  habituation  is 
needed  to  establish  peaceful  relations 
with  his  extraordinary  literary  manner. 
He  is  rarely  humorous,  less  rarely  face- 
tious; the  common  temper  of  his  writing 
is  of  a  certain  erudite  jocularity  that  runs 
over  into  footnotes  and  even  into  corri- 
genda. The  diction  of  his  great,  sprawl- 
ing periods  is  no  less  remarkable.  He  is 
a  free -lover  of  words;  he  has  explored 
the  very  bottoms  of  Babel;  and  his  His- 
tory is  perhaps  the  most  miscellaneous 
warehouse  of  queer  phrase  that  we  have 
had  since  Democritus  Jr.  poured  all  the 
verbal  curios  collected  from  his  gigantic 
reading  into  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  like  a  third  Democritus, 
has  the  audacity  to  quote  from  Thomas 
Wilson 'sArtofRhetoricihe story  of  "Pha- 
vorinus  the  philosopher,"  who  "  (as  Gel- 
lius  telleth  the  tale)  did  hit  a  young  man 
over  the  thumbs  very  handsomely  for 
using  over  old  and  over  strange  words;" 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  adorn  his  page 
with  words  like  "legerdepied,"  "panto- 
pragmatic,"  "diamondiferous,"  "topsy- 
turvyfication."  He  is  not  exactly  wordy, 
yet  he  wastes  words  in  palaver  with  quite 
impossible  imaginary  objectors.  He  is, 
too,  the  reverse  of  single-minded  in  his 
quest.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  asserts  in  a 
preface,  that  in  this  great  task  of  building 
a  passable  road  through  the  wilderness 
he  has  turned  aside  to  construct  no  Bel- 
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videres,  to  ascend  no  Pisgahs.  Yet,  if  one 
may  venture  to  employ  Mr.  Saintsbury 's 
own  figure  a  little  further,  he  has  left  his 
right  line  of  survey  more  than  once;  now 
wantonly  to  demolish  some  ancient  idol 
of  the  country,  with  little  heed  to  its  dig- 
nity or  its  beauty;  now  to  climb  some  tall 
tree  of  excogitation;  now  to  erect  a  curi- 
ously constructed  shrine  to  some  pet  idol 
of  his  own.  Yet  these  are  but  minor  inci- 
dents in  the  long  adventure  of  a  theme  so 
vain,  diverse,  and  billowy.  The  reader 
does  become  habituated  to  them  at  last, 
and  is  perhaps  rather  grateful  than  other- 
wise for  this  relief  from  the  tedium  of  a 
difficult  and  sometimes  a  dull  matter.  In 
any  case,  Mr.  Saintsbury 's  round  "Ich 
kann  nicht  anders"  is,  at  least,  a  plausible 
excuse. 

A  history  of  criticism  may  conceivably 
take  one  of  two  forms.  It  may  take  the 
form  of  that  projected  but  unwritten  work 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  noted  by  Boswell  in  his 
list  of  the  Leviathan's  forty-odd  dream- 
children  in  this  kind,  A  History  of  Criti- 
cism as  it  Relates  to  the  Judging  of  Au- 
thors,iha,t  is  to  say,  of  the  definite  applica- 
tions of  literary  taste  to  literary  produc- 
tions; or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  take 
the  form  of  a  history  of  critical  theory, 
combining  with  this,  by  virtue  of  the  na- 
tural gravity  of  the  subject,  a  history  of 
poetics,  of  the  metaphysics  of  literature. 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  affair  is,  in  the  main,  of 
the  former  sort.  He  must  perforce  deal  at 
times,  despite  his  distaste  for  them,  with 
"long-winded  tractates  hunting  the  red 
herrings  of  critical  theory:"  and  in  the 
helpful  series  of  "  Interchapters,"  where- 
with he  lays  down  his  course  through  his 
vast  and  billowy  subject,  he  does  occa- 
sionally take  an  observation  of  the  hea- 
vens; but  for  the  most  part  his  concern 
is  with  the  actual  judging  of  authors,  the 
development  of  literary  taste,  the  evolu- 
tion of  literary  self -consciousness. 

On  the  criticism  of  Greece  and  Rome 
he  is  not  quite  at  his  best.  He  is  himself 
—  we  shall  see  it  more  clearly  as  we  go 
on  —  a  vigorous  rather  than  a  fine  critic; 


and  none  but  a  fine  critic  can  be  very 
sympathetic  to  the  ideal  and  far-reaching 
principles,  —  notably  of  the  typicalness 
of  tragic  character,  of  the  generalizing 
power  of  the  drama,  and  of  the  insepara- 
bleness  of  form,  —  that  may  be  soundly  de- 
duced from  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle.  But 
his  knowledge  of  the  texts  is  extraordi- 
nary, and  his  account  of  the  "rhetoric" 
which  was  the  staple  of  ancient  criticism 
is,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  one  who  must 
needs  speak  as  a  child  in  those  matters, 
excellently  adequate.  When  he  comes  to 
deal  with  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  he  is 
for  a  time  at  his  very  best.  Longinus  was 
perhaps  the  first  great  critic  with  a  keen 
sense  for  the  sudden  glories  of  literature, 
for  "the  spurt  of  the  match  when  soul  of 
writer  touches  reader's  soul,  the  light  and 
the  warmth  that  follow;"  herein  he  is  a 
critic  after  Mr.  Saintsbury's  own  heart, 
and  if  there  is  fault  in  the  treatment  of 
him ,  it  is  only  that  a  little  too  much  is  made 
of  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
least  one  chance  in  two  that  he  did  not 
write  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime  at  all. 
•  With  Roman  criticism,  essentially  pro- 
saic as  it  was,  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  naturally 
less  in  sympathy,  though  on  its  two  chief 
exemplars,  Horace  and  Quintilian,  he  is 
very  good.  In  defense  of  the  latter  we 
have  a  passage  which  is  worth  quoting, 
because  it  shows  within  a  little  space  both 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  notion  of  criticism  and 
his  conception  of  the  nature  of  its  devel- 
opment from  Aristotle  to  the  Renais- 
sance:— 

"Quintilian  can  only  be  despised  by 
those  who  consider  themselves  defrauded 
if  critics  do  not  attempt  the  meteoroso- 
phia  [ware  your  thumbs,  dear  sir]  of  the 
highest  aesthetic  generalizations.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  these  airy 
flights,  in  this  particular  matter,  have  too 
often  had  the  ultimate  Icarian  fate,  and 
have  not  often  met  even  with  the  tempo- 
rary Icarian  success.  The  'high  priori 
way '  has  never  led  to  any  permanent  con- 
quest in  literary  criticism;  and  is  never 
likely  to  do  so,  because  of  the  blessed 
infinity  and  incalculableness  of  human 
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genius.  It  has  constantly  led  that  genius 
into  deserts  and  impasses.  Even  things 
that  look  like  generalizations  firmly  based 
on  actual  experience  have  to  be  cautious- 
ly guarded,  and  put  forth  merely  as  work- 
ing hypotheses.  You  make,  with  the  al- 
most superhuman  compound  of  learning 
and  reason  belonging  to  an  Aristotle,  a 
general  theory  of  Poetry,  and  a  special 
one  of  tragedy,  which  require,  and  com- 
mand, almost  universal  agreement.  In  a 
few  hundred  years  there  drops  in  a  grace- 
less sort  of  prose  tale-tellers,  who,  by  es- 
tablishing, slowly  and  uncertainly  at  first, 
but  after  a  couple  of  thousand  years  un- 
mistakably, the  kind  of  prose  fiction,  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  your  theory  of 
poetry.  Later  still  arises  a  more  graceless 
sort  of  strolling  actors,  ne'er-do-weel 
university  men  in  England,  cavaliers  or 
shaveh'ngs  in  Spain,  who  in  the  same  way 
bring  it  about  that  your  theory  of  tragedy 
has  to  acknowledge  itself  to  be  only  a 
theory  of  one  kind  of  tragedy." 

As  he  passes  from  the  Roman  deca- 
dence to  the  Middle  Age,  Mr.  Saintsbury 
comes  to  the  field  wherein  he  is  most  hap- 
pily at  home.  So  the  first  volume  ends 
with  an  admirable  section  upon  the  criti- 
cism, explicit  in  the  prose,  implicit  in  the 
poetry,  of  Dante,  who,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
says  finely, "  expressed  consummately  all 
the  enormous  gain  of  dream,  which  the 
sleep  of  the  Dark  Ages  had  poured  into 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  world." 

In  the  second  volume,  which  deals  with 
the  multifarious  criticism  of  the  Renais- 
sance, with  the  crystallizing  of  the  neo- 
classic  creed,  and  with  eighteenth  century 
"orthodoxy,"  our  Paladin  wins  his  way 
through  a  wilderness  of  books  too  vast 
and  tenebrous  and  spectre-haunted  to 
admit  of  any  very  satisfactory  summary. 
For  one  thing,  the  case  is  here  compli- 
cated by  the  changes  in  the  national 
primacy  of  European  letters.  In  the  an- 
cient period  he  had  only  to  deal  with  the 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome.  In  the  Middle  Age  what 
critical  writing  there  was,  was  cosmo- 
politan, and  geography  could  be  conven- 


iently disregarded.  And  in  both  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times  actual  critics  were 
few.  But  from  the  Renaissance  onward, 
not  only  were  the  critics  legion,  but  there 
was  a  constant  and  bewildering  succes- 
sion in  the  hegemony  of  European  litera- 
ture. At  first  Italy  was  the  source  of  all 
critical  light  and  leading;  in  the  later 
Renaissance  England  and  Spain  took  the 
centre  of  the  stage;  in  the  Augustan  Ages 
France  and  England  were  joint  primates; 
in  the  time  of  the  romantic  revolt  it  was 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  In  his 
progress  through  this  dangerous  inter- 
national field,  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  not  es- 
caped some  passages  of  sword-play  with 
specialists  who  have  done  him  no  slight 
damage,  yet  there  is  little  to  abate  from 
his  conclusion  and  interpretation  of  this 
part  of  the  whole  matter:  — 

"And,  yet  once  more,  let  us  recognize 
that  adjustment  of  criticism  to  creation 
—  mysterious  or  simply  natural  as  it  may 
seem  to  different  temperaments  and  dif- 
ferent systems  of  thought  —  which  we 
have  observed  before  in  the  cautious 
check  of  Renaissance  criticism  on  the 
heady  exuberance  of  the  great  Renais- 
sance creation,  in  the  support  given  by 
Seventeenth-century  classicism  to  such 
mediate  powers  and  dispositions  as  those 
of  Corneille  and  even  Racine,  of  Dryden 
and  even  Pope;  in  the  salutary  deter- 
rence of  Eighteenth-century  orthodoxy, 
which  saved  us  from  more  Beatties  and 
more  Anne  Radcliffes  when  the  time  was 
not  ready  for  Keatses  or  for  Scotts.  For 
so  also  in  literature  —  and  even  in  that, 
as  some  would  have  it,  not  the  divinest 
part  of  literature,  Criticism  —  do  all  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  the  lesser  as  well  as 
the  greater,  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him 
forever." 

Mr.  Saintsbury's  third  and  last  volume 
is  concerned  only  with  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Here  again  the  oceanic  amplitude 
of  detail  frustrates  anything  like  adequate 
summary;  but  toward  the  close  of  the 
volume  we  have  an  able  formulation  of 
the  modern  catholic  critic's  creed,  which, 
coming  as  it  does  with  the  accent  of 
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Mr.  Saintsbury's  personal  adherence,  will 
serve  at  once  to  hint  at  the  substance  of 
the  volume  and  to  furnish  a  definite  brief 
for  our  disputation.  Here  is  the  Creed :  — 

"All  periods  of  literature  are  to  be  stud- 
ied, and  all  have  lessons  for  the  critic. 

"One  period  of  literature  cannot  pre- 
scribe to  another.  Each  has  its  own  laws; 
and  if  any  general  laws  are  to  be  put  above 
these,  they  must  be  such  as  will  embrace 
them. 

"Rules  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without 
necessity:  and  such  as  may  be  admitted 
must  rather  be. extracted  from  the  practice 
of  good  poets  and  prose-writers  than  im- 
posed upon  it. 

"'Unity'  is  not  in  itself  uniform,  but 
will  vary  according  to  the  kind,  and  some- 
times within  the  kind,  itself. 

"  The  kind  is  not  to  be  too  rigidly  con- 
stituted: and  subvarieties  in  it  may  con- 
stantly arise. 

"  Literature  is  to  be  judged  '  by  the  event: ' 
the  presence  of  the  fig  will  disprove  the 
presence  of  the  thistle. 

"  The  object  of  literature  is  Delight;  its 
soul  is  Imagination;  its  body  is  Style. 

"A  man  should  like  what  he  does  like: 
and  his  likings  are  facts  in  criticism  for 
him." 

To  which  the  extremer  men  (with 
whom,  apparently,  Mr.  Saintsbury  would 
» only  a  part  of  the  way)  would  add  these, 
or  some  of  them,  or  something  like  them: 

'Nothing  depends  upon  the  subject; 
all  upon  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  good  poet  or 
prose  writer  should  be  a  good  man,  though 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  not  be.  And  Lit- 
erature is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  Moral- 
ity, though  it  is  to  those  of  manners. 

"  Good  Sense  is  a  good  thing,  but  may 
be  too  much  regarded:  and  Nonsense  is 
necessarily  a  bad  one. 

"  The  appeals  of  the  arts  are  inter- 
changeable: Poetry  can  do  as  much  with 
sound  as  Music,  as  much  with  colour  as 
•*ainting,  and  perhaps  more  than  either 
with  both. 

"  The  first  requisite  of  the  critic  is  that 

should  be  capable  of  receiving  impres- 


sions: the  second  that  he  should  be  able  to 
express  and  impart  them. 

"  There  cannot  be  monstrous  beauty:  the 
beauty  itself  justifies  and  regularizes." 

Finally,  we  have  but  to  add  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's ultimate  definition  of  criticism, 
and  we  shall  at  least  have  the  root  of  the 
matter  uncovered.  "Criticism,"  he  says, 
"is  the  endeavour  to  find,  to  know,  to 
love,  to  recommend,  not  only  the  best, 
but  all  the  good  that  has  been  known  and 
thought  and  written  in  the  world." 


il 

In  Mr.  Saintsbury's  dealings  with  his 
myriad  of  separate  authors  there  is  much 
that  provokes  dissent.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  any  happier  lot  than  to  sit 
down  with  him  in  some  timeless  slope  of  the 
further  shore,  and  there  dispute  through 
the  two  thousand  pages  of  his  History, 
page  by  page.  But  here  the  stealing 
shadow  upon  the  dial  warns  even  critics 
to  be  brief.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  part  from 
him  without  at  least  entering  a  protest 
against  the  full  and  complete  acceptance 
of  that  final  creed,  and  that  last  defini- 
tion of  the  critic's  whole  duty. 

There  is  so  much  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
muscularity  of  mind  to  recall  the  temper 
of  those  stout  judges  of  literature,  Jon- 
son,  Dryden,  and  Johnson,  that  one  is 
surprised  to  find  him,  in  his  definition  of 
criticism,  making  so  little  account  of  the 
actual  "judging"  of  authors.  It  may  well 
be  that  to  find,  know,  love,  and  recom- 
mend all  the  good  that  has  been  known, 
thought,  and  written  in  the  world  means, 
by  implication,  to  discover  and  damn 
what  is  not  good.  Yet  surely,  in  this  hour 
of  the  creamy  "  appreciation, "  it  had  been 
well  to  say  somewhat  more  of  the  whole- 
some rigors  of  the  tenth  Muse,  to  give  us 
at  least  a  brief  discourse  to  that  ancient 
text,  "Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  ab- 
solvitur."  It  is  a  fact  of  the  literary  con- 
sciousness that  the  instinct  to  judge  in 
this  stricter  sense  is  both  universal  and 
strongly  impulsive,  however  it  may  be 
disguised  by  the  brief  fashions  of  a  com- 
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placent  age.  It  is  a  historic  fact,  whether 
it  denotes  a  causal  relation  or  not,  that  in 
the  golden  ages  of  Athens  and  of  the  Re- 
naissance, when  the  popular  "judgment " 
of  authors  in  the  stricter  sense  was  most 
ready  and  widespread,  literature  did  most 
mightily  flourish.  Knowledge  and  love  of 
"  the  best "  produced  more  of  "  the  best," 
more  of  "  good "  even,  than  the  recom- 
mendations of  "  all  the  good  "  can  ever 
compass. 

The  creed,  like  the  definition,  suffers,  at 
least  so  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  from 
partiality.  In  its  more  moderate  form 
it  summarizes  tolerably  well  the  critical 
doctrine  of  Sainte-Beuve  and,  a  little  less 
well,  that  of  his  liegeman,  Mr.  Arnold. 
In  its  more  extreme  form  it  represents 
roughly  the  articles  of  faith  of  Walter 
Pater,  whom  Mr.  Saintsbury  considers 
the  chief  critic  of  his  generation,  and  al- 
most precisely  those  of  his  liegeman,  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons.  It  does  not,  however,  at 
all  represent  the  temper  of  such  excel- 
lent critical  writing  as  that  of  Newman, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  or  of  the  still  not  uncommon 
critic  who  holds  with  those  who  prefer  an 
ordered  literature  to  even  a  genial  and 
romantic  will-worship;  who  still  stead- 
fastly believe  that  there  is  a  law  in  taste, 
a  categorical  imperative  inherent  in  the 
very  form  of  our  common  mind,  to  which, 
at  the  last ,  perverse  individual  likings  must 
yield.  Thoretically,  doubtless  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  would  admit  pretty  much  all  of  this, 
yet  he  has  a  native  bias  of  taste  in  books, 
which,  whether  always  consciously  or  not, 
makes  him  minimize  all  such  considera- 
tions. We  shall  know  better  what  allow- 
ance to  make  for  this  deflection  of  the 
needle,  if  we  study  for  a  little  his  literary 
prejudices. 

Ostensibly  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  all  for 
catholicity.  "Charles  Wesley,"  he  says 
piquantly , "  is  not  the  less  a  poet  because  he 
is  not  Charles  Baudelaire."  Yet  through- 
out the  three  volumes  we  find  him  saying 
in  effect  over  and  over  again,  "Virgil  is 
less  of  a  poet  because  he  is  Virgil."  No 
sooner  does  he  anywhere  find  a  critic 


showing  the  least  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
eases of  "Virgilomania,"  "Maronola- 
try,"  or  "Virgil  worship,"  than  his  irre- 
sistible impulse  is  to  "  'eave  'alf  a  brick  at 
'im,"  so  to  say.  It  is  needless  here  to  offer 
anything  in  defense  of  those  marvelously 
noble  and  tender  poetic  qualities  which 
have  given  to  our  speech  the  rich  adjec- 
tive "Virgilian."  But  it  is  worth  while 
saying  something  of  the  sempiternal  po- 
tency of  the  "classic"  mood  in  literature, 
and  of  that  apostolic  succession  of  poets 
drawing  poetic  sanctity  from  St.  Virgil, 
against  whom  our  non-conformist  au- 
thor is  so  loudly  recalcitrant. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  an 
extreme  partisan  of  Romance,  whose 
spirit,  as  he  says  in  the  conclusion  to  his 
Flourishing  of  Romance,  "makes  classi- 
cal grace  and  finish  seem  thin  and  tame, 
Oriental  exuberance  tasteless  and  vulgar, 
modern  scientific  precision  inexpressibly 
charmless  and  jejune."  And  at  the  very 
end  of  his  History  of  Criticism  he  lays 
down  as  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  that 
the  end  of  all  criticism  is  to  help  one  "to 
listen  when  the  horns  of  Elfland  blow." 
The  trouble  here  is  that  the  spirit  of  one 
great  section  of  literature  is  unfairly 
offset  against  the  mere  external  form  of 
another,  and  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  some- 
times forgets  that  il  tromba  rimbomba  with 
the  breath  of  Tasso  as  well  as  of  Turpin. 
Nor  is  the  whole  judgment  anything  else 
than  an  obiter  dictum.  The  present  writer 
has  not  been  deaf  to  the  horns  of  Elfland, 
nor  even  to  the  barking  of  Cain's  dog 
from  the  moon;  he  is  as  prompt  as  the 
next  man  to  thrill  with  the  wonder  and 
freshness  of  the  romantic  world,  to  feel 
the  glamour  of  old  fairy-lands  forlorn,  to 
tremble  with  the  passions  of  Venusburg 
or  of  Montsalvat;  yet  he  confesses  with- 
out shame  that  for  him  the  little  finger  of 
Roman  Virgil,  lord  of  language,  weighs 
heavier  than  the  thigh  of  any  burly  Longo- 
bard  of  them  all,  whether  his  name  be 
Robert  de  Borron  or  Robert  Browning. 
For  him  Tasso  even,  a  pseudo-classic  — 
if  you  will  — with  his  melodious  propriety 
of  speech,  his  artful  manner  that  shows 
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us  this  dusty,  surging  world  as  if  through 
an  inverted  opera  glass,  cool,  composed, 
clear,  and  far  away,  —  makes  all  but  the 
very  greatest  in  the  other  kind  seem  "in- 
expressibly charmless  and  jejune." 

It  is,  in  short,  a  temperamental  mat- «/ 
ter  whether  one  prefers  the  romantic  or 
the  classic  mood,  purple  light  or  white 
light,  excitement  or  self-possession;  but 
the  choice  between  classic  and  romantic 
form,  between  the  classic  and  romantic 
kinds  of  unity,  between  precision  and 
suggestion,  is  an  intellectual  matter,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  critic  and  of  the 
historian  of  criticism  to  grasp  it  firmly 
and  state  it  fairly;  and  this  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  does  not  quite  do.  He  is,  as  he  free- 
ly acknowledges,  "a  nasty  Hedonist." 
What  he  seeks  in  poetry  is  "the  instant 
and  mirific  kiss  of  the  spouse,"  the  poetic 
moment  rather  than  the  poetic  hour  in 
which  one  learns  to  know  some  complete, 
wisely-ordered,  and  harmonious  poem, 
finding 

"  Nothing  but  well  and  fair 
And  what  may  quiet  us." 

Now  this  dalliance  with  the  poetic  mo- 
ment is  pleasant  business  for  a  miscel- 
laneous reader,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  af- 
fair for  the  critic.  In  the  end  it  will  bring  v- 
him  to  subscribe  to  that  perverse  creed  of 
the  extreme  moderns  set  down  above,  and 
it  will  lead  him  to  turn  more  and  more 
to  a  single  section  of  literature,  namely 
Romance,  and  it  will  cause  him  to  read  •/ 
constantly  more  with  his  mood,  and  con- 
stantly less  with  his  mind.  Finally,  this 
excessive  preoccupation  with  romantic  lit- 
erature, and  with  romantic  qualities  in  lit- 
erature, is  likely  to  lead  a  working  critic  to 
sad  blunders.  The  romantic  manner  may 
conceal  second  or  even  third-rate  stuff  for 
a  considerable  time.  An  excellent  exam- 
ple is  the  case  of  Alexander  Smith,  whose 
meteoric  poetry  afforded  instant  and  mi- 


rific kisses,  if  not  of  the  spouse,  at  least  of 
an  amiable  lady  who  did  beguile  the  best 
judges  in  England.  The  true  classic  man- 
ner, on  the  other  hand,  admits  of  no  such 
disguise,  for  the  third-rate  classic  will  se- 
duce no  one  past  his  literary  teens. 

All  this  is  directed  rather  against  the 
implication  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Saints- 
bury 's  work  than  against  its  explicit 
teaching  in  any  part.  In  his  concrete  deal- 
ings with  the  false  classicism  of  the  Au- 
gustan Age,  a  classicism  of  the  under- 
standing rather  than  of  the  imagination, 
he  contrives  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
age  of  Bossuet  as  well  as  of  Boileau,  of 
Swift  as  well  as  of  Pope.  And  so,  after 
stating  in  set  form  the  neo-classic  creed, 
he  adds:  — 

"You  may  fly  in  the  face  of  almost 
every  one  of  these  precepts  and  be  a  bet- 
ter poet  for  it;  fly  in  the  face  of  almost 
any  one  of  them  in  prose,  and  you  must 
have  extraordinary  genius  if  you  do  not 
rue  it." 

The  poet  is  always  in  some  sense  ex- 
ceptional. In  the  long  run  the  general 
march  of  the  human  affections  and  hu- 
man ideals,  captained  though  it  be  by 
poets  militant  below,  is  expressed  in  prose. 
If,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  the  growing 
comparative  and  historical  study  of  litera- 
ture shall  bring  in  a  new  and  greater 
classicism,  and,  as  also  seems  not  unlike- 
ly, in  large  measure  a  classicism  of  prose, 
even  Mr.  Saintsbury  and  his  critical  heirs 
may  come  to  see  that  perfection  is  not  so 
bad  a  quality  in  literature,  even  when  it 
springs  from  so  shameful  an  attribute  as 
self-possession.  From  all  of  which  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  but  illustrated,  per- 
haps too  amply,  the  lesson  of  that  essay 
of  Montaigne's  where  from  at  the  begin- 
ning we  took  a  scrap  to  bless  us,  "Par 
divers  moyens  on  arrive  a  pareille  fin." 


IN  RETREAT 


BY  AGNES  REPPLIER 


WE  were  on  the  eve  of  a  "  spiritual  re- 
treat," —  four  whole  days  of  silence,  — 
and,  in  consideration  of  this  fact,  were 
enjoying  the  unusual  indulgence  of  an 
hour's  recreation  after  supper.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  impending  change  disturbed 
our  spirits,  and  took  away  from  us  — 
such  is  the  irony  of  fate  —  all  desire  to 
talk.  We  were  not  precisely  depressed, 
although  four  days  of  silence,  of  sermons, 
of  "religious  exercises,"  and  examina- 
tions of  conscience,  might  seem  reason- 
ably depressing.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 

—  happy  adjustment  of  life's  burdens, — 
we  should  have  no  lessons  to  study,  no 
dictations  to  write,  no  loathsome  arith- 
metic to  fret  our  peaceful  hearts.    The 
absence  of  French  for  four  whole  days 
was,  in  itself,  enough  to  sweeten  the  pious 
prospect  ahead  of  us.    Elizabeth  firmly 
maintained  she  liked  making  retreats; 
but  then  Elizabeth  regarded  her  soul's 
perils  with  a  less  lively  concern  than  I  did 
She  was  not  cursed  with  a  speculative 
temperament. 

What  we  all  felt,  sitting  silent  and 
somewhat  apprehensive  in  the  lamplight, 
was  a  desire  to  do  something  outrageous, 

—  something  which  should  justify  the 
plunge  we  were  about  to  make  into  peni- 
tence and  compunction  of  heart.   It  was 
the  stirring  of  the  Carnival  spirit  within 
us,  the  same  intensely  human  impulse 
which  makes  the  excesses  of  Shrove  Tues- 
day a  prelude  to  the  first  solemn  services 
of  Lent.  The  trouble  with  us  was  that  we 
did  not  know  what  to  do.   Our  range  of 
possible  iniquities  was  at  all  times  pain- 
fully limited.  When  I  recall  it,  I  am  fain 
to  think  of  a  pleasant  conceit  I  once  heard 
from  Professor  Royce,  concerning  the  in- 
nocence of  baby  imps.    Thanks  to  the 
closeness  of  our  guardianship,  and  to  the 
pure  air  we  breathed,  no  little  circle  of 
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azure-winged  cherubim  were  ever  more 
innocent  than  we;  yet  there  were  impish 
promptings  in  every  guiltless  heart.  Is  it 
possible  to  look  at  those  cheerful,  snub- 
nosed  angels  that  circle  around  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi's  madonnas,  without  speculating 
upon  the  superfluity  of  naughtiness  that 
must  be  forgiven  them  day  by  day  ? 

"We  might  blow  out  the  lights,"  sug- 
gested Lilly  feebly. 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head,  and  the  rest 
of  us  offered  no  response.  To  blow  out 
the  schoolroom  lamps  was  one  of  those 
heroic  misdeeds  which  could  be  attempt- 
ed only  in  moments  of  supreme  excite- 
ment, when  some  breathless  romping 
game  had  raised  our  spirits  to  fever  pitch. 
It  was  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  our 
present  mood,  and  besides  it  was  not  real- 
ly wrong,  —  only  forbidden  under  pen- 
alties. We  were  subtle  enough  —  at  least 
some  of  us  were,  nobody  expected  sub- 
tlety from  Lilly  —  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference. 

A  silence  followed.  Tony's  chin  was 
sunk  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  When  she 
lifted  her  head,  her  brown  eyes  shone  with 
a  flickering  light.  An  enchanting  smile 
curved  her  crooked  little  mouth.  "Let's 
steal  the  straws  from  under  the  Bambino 
in  the  corridor,"  she  said. 

We  rose  swiftly  and  simultaneously  to 
our  feet.  Here  was  a  crime,  indeed,  a 
crime  which  offered  the  twofold  stimulus 
of  pillage  and  impiety.  The  Bambino,  a 
little  waxen  image  we  all  ardently  admired , 
reposed  under  a  glass  case  in  the  wide 
hall  leading  to  the  chapel.  He  lay  with 
his  dimpled  arms  outstretched  on  a  bed 
of  symmetrically  arranged  straws ;  not 
the  common,  fuzzy,  barnyard  straws,  but 
those  large,  smooth  cylinders,  through 
which  all  children  love  to  suck  up  lemon- 
ade and  soda  water.  Soda  water  was  to 
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us  an  unknown  beverage,  and  lemonade 
the  rarest  of  indulgences;  but  we  had  al- 
ways coveted  the  straws,  though  the  un- 
blessed thought  of  taking  them  had  never 
entered  any  mind  before.  Now,  welcom- 
ing the  temptation,  and  adding  deceit  to 
all  the  other  sins  involved,  we  put  on  our 
black  veils,  and  made  demure  pretence 
of  going  to  the  chapel  to  pray.  Except 
to  go  to  the  chapel,  five  little  girls  would 
never  have  been  permitted  to  leave  the 
schoolroom  together;  and,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  this  sudden  access 
of  piety  might  have  awakened  reasonable 
suspicions  in  the  breast  of  the  Mistress  of 
recreation.  But  the  impending  retreat 
made  it  seem  all  right  to  her  (she  was  no 
great  student  of  human  nature),  and  her 
friendly  smile,  as  we  curtsied  and  with- 
drew, brought  a  faint  throb  of  shame  to 
my  perfidious  soul. 

Once  outside  the  door,  we  scuttled 
swiftly  to  the  chapel  hall.  It  was  silent 
and  empty.  Tony  lifted  the  heavy  glass 
cover  which  protected  the  Bambino , — the 
pretty,  helpless  baby  we  were  ruthlessly 
going  to  rob.  For  a  moment  my  inborn 
reverence  conquered,  and  I  stooped  to 
kiss  the  waxen  feet.  Then,  surging  hotly 
through  my  heart,  came  the  thought,  — • 
a  Judas  kiss ;  and  with  a  shudder  I  pulled 
myself  away.  By  this  time,  I  did  n't  want 
the  straws,  I  did  n't  want  to  take  them  at 
all;  but,  when  one  sins  in  company,  one 
must  respect  one's  criminal  obligations. 
"Honor  among  thieves."  Hurriedly  we 
collected  our  spoils,  —  ten  shining  tubes, 
which  left  horrid  gaps  in  the  Bambino's 
bed.  Then  the  case  was  lowered,  and  we 
stood  giggling  and  whispering  in  the  cor- 
ridor. 

"Let's— "said  Tony. 

But  what  new  villainy  she  meditated, 
we  never  knew.  The  chapel  door  opened, 
—  it  was  Madame  Bouron, — and  we 
fled  precipitately  back  to  the  schoolroom. 
As  we  reached  it,  the  clanging  of  a  bell 
struck  dolorously  upon  our  ears.  Our 
last  free  hour  was  over,  and  silence,  the 
unbroken  silence  of  four  days,  had  fallen 
like  a  pall  upon  the  convent.  We  took  off 


our  veils,  and  slipped  limply  into  line  for 
prayers. 

The  next  morning  a  new  order  of  things 
reigned  throughout  the  hushed  school. 
The  French  conversation,  which  ordinar- 
ily made  pretence  of  enlivening  our  break- 
fast hour,  was  exchanged  for  a  soothing 
stillness.  In  place  of  our  English  class- 
es, we  had  a  sermon  from  Father  San- 
tarius,  some  chapters  of  religious  read- 
ing, and  a  quiet  hour  to  devote  to  any 
pious  exercise  we  deemed  most  profitable 
to  our  souls.  Dinner  and  supper  were  al- 
ways silent  meals,  and  one  of  the  older 
girls  read  aloud  to  us,  —  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  custom.  Now  the  travels  of 
Pere  Hue  —  a  most  engaging  book  — 
was  laid  aside  in  favor  of  Montalem- 
bert's  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
—  which  also  had  its  charm.  Many  de- 
ficiencies there  were  in  our  educational 
scheme,  —  it  was  so  long  ago,  —  but  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  commonplaceness 
could  never  be  counted  its  shortcoming. 
After  dinner  there  was  an  "instruction" 
from  one  of  the  nuns,  and  more  time  for 
private  devotions.  Then  came  our  three- 
o'clock  gouter,  followed  by  a  second  in- 
struction, Benediction,  and  the  Rosary. 
After  supper,  Father  Santarius  preached 
to  us  again  in  the  dimly  lit  chapel,  and 
our  fagged  little  souls  were  once  more 
forcibly  aroused  to  the  contemplation  of 
their  imminent  peril.  Death,  Judgment, 
Hell,  and  Heaven — which  the  catechism 
says  are  "the  four  last  things  to  be  re- 
membered "  —  were  the  subjects  of  the 
four  night  sermons.  Those  were  not  days 
when  soothing  syrup  was  administered 
in  tranquillizing  doses  from  the  pulpit. 

A  sense  of  mystery  attached  itself  to 
Father  Santarius,  attributable,  I  think, 
to  his  immense  size,  which  must  have 
equalled  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  not  seen  his  own 
feet  for  twenty  years  (so  vast  a  bulk  in- 
tervened), and  this  interesting  legend  was 
a  source  of  endless  speculation  to  little, 
lean,  elastic  girls.  He  was  an  eloquent 
and  dramatic  preacher,  versed  in  all  the 
arts  of  oratory,  and  presenting  a  striking 
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contrast  to  our  dull  and  gentle  chaplain, 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  colorless  of 
men,  to  whose  sermons  we  had  long  ceased 
to  listen  very  attentively.  We  listened  to 
Father  Santarius,  listened  trembling 
while  he  thundered  his  denunciations 
against  worldliness,  and  infidelity,  and 
pride  of  place,  and  many  dreadful  sins 
we  stood  in  no  immediate  danger  of  com- 
mitting. The  terrors  of  the  Judgment 
Day  were  unfurled  before  our  startled 
eyes  with  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
a  fifteenth-century  fresco,  and  the  dead 
weight  of  eternity  oppressed  our  infant 
souls.  Father  Santarius  knew  his  Hell  as 
well  as  did  Dante,  and  his  Heaven  (but 
we  had  not  yet  come  to  Heaven)  a  great 
deal  better.  Moreover,  while  Dante's 
Hell  was  arranged  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  put 
in  it,  Father  Santarius's  Hell  was  pre- 
pared for  the  possible  accommodation  of 
us,  —  which  made  a  vast  difference  in  our 
philosophy.  Perhaps  a  similar  sense  of 
liability  might  have  softened  the  poet's 
vision.  The  second  night's  sermon  re- 
duced Annie  Churchill  to  hysterical  sobs; 
Marie  was  very  white,  and  Elizabeth 
looked  grave  and  uncomfortable.  As  for 
me,  my  troubled  heart  must  have  found 
expression  in  my  troubled  eyes,  when  I 
raised  them  to  Madame  Rayburn 's  face 
as  we  filed  out  of  the  chapel.  She  was  not 
given  to  caresses,  but  she  laid  her  long, 
delicate  fingers  gently  on  my  black- veiled 
head.  "Not  for  you,  Agnes,"  she  said, 
"not  for  you.  Don't  be  fearful,  child!" 
thus  undoing  in  one  glad  instant  the  re- 
sults of  an  hour's  hard  preaching,  and 
sending  me  comforted  to  bed. 

The  next  afternoon  I  was  seated  at  my 
desk  in  the  interval  between  an  instruc- 
tion on  "human  respect"  —  which  we 
accounted  a  heavy  failing  —  and  Bene- 
diction. We  were  all  of  us  to  go  to  con- 
fession on  the  following  day;  and,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  this  ordeal,  I  was  labo- 
riously examining  my  conscience,  and 
writing  down  a  list  of  searching  questions, 
which  were  supposed  to  lay  bare  the 
hidden  iniquities  of  my  life,  and  to  pave 


the  way  to  those  austere  heights  of  virtue 
I  hopefully  expected  to  climb.  It  was  a 
lengthy  process,  and  threatened  to  con- 
sume most  of  the  afternoon. 

"Is  my  conversation  always  charitable 
and  edifying?" 

"Do  I  pride  myself  upon  my  talents 
and  accomplishments?" 

"Have  I  freed  my  heart  from  all  inor- 
dinate affection  for  created  things?" 

"Do  I  render  virtue  attractive  and 
pleasing  to  those  who  differ  from  me  in 
religion  ?  "  —  I  wrote  slowly  in  my  little, 
cramped,  legible  hand. 

At  this  point  Elizabeth  crossed  the 
schoolroom,  and  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder.  She  carried  her  coral  rosary, 
which  she  dangled  before  my  eyes  for  a 
minute,  and  then  pointed  to  the  door,  an 
impressive  dumb  show  which  meant  that 
we  should  go  somewhere,  and  say  our 
beads  together.  There  were  times  when 
the  sign  language  we  used  in  retreat  be- 
came as  animated  as  conversation,  and 
a  great  deal  more  distracting,  because  of 
the  difficulty  we  had  in  understanding  it; 
but  the  discipline  of  those  four  days  de- 
manded above  all  things  that  we  should 
not  speak  an  unnecessary  word.  We  be- 
came fairly  skilled  in  pantomime  by  the 
time  the  days  were  over. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Elizabeth's 
rosary  gave  its  own  message,  and  I  ala- 
critously  abandoned  my  half-tilled  con- 
science for  this  new  field  of  devotion. 
We  meant  to  walk  up  and  down  the  chapel 
hall  (past  the  despoiled  Bambino) .  but  at 
the  schoolroom  door  we  encountered 
Madame  Rayburn. 

"Where  are  you  going,  children?" 
she  asked. 

This  being  an  occasion  for  articulate 
speech,  Elizabeth  replied  that  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  corridor  to  say  our  beads. 

"You  had  better  be  out  of  doors," 
Madame  Rayburn  said.  "You  look  as  if 
you  needed  fresh  air.  Go  into  the  avenue 
until  the  bell  rings  for  Benediction.  No 
farther,  remember,  or  you  may  be  late. 
You  had  better  take  your  veils  with  you 
to  save  time." 
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This  was  being  treated  with  distinction. 
Sent  out  of  doors  by  ourselves,  just  as  if 
we  were  First  Cours  girls,  —  those  privi- 
leged creatures  whom  we  had  seen  for  the 
last  three  days  pacing  gravely  and  silently 
up  and  down  the  pleasant  walks.  No  such 
liberty  had  ever  been  accorded  to  us  be- 
fore, and  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  when  Julia 
Reynolds  —  walking  alone  in  the  avenue 
—  raised  her  eyes  from  the  Pensees  Chre- 
tiennes  of  Madame  Swetchine  (I  recog- 
nized its  crimson  cover,  having  been  re- 
cently obliged  to  translate  three  whole 
pages  of  it  as  a  penance),  and  stared  at  us 
with  the  abstract  impersonal  gaze  of  one 
engrossed  in  high  spiritual  concerns.  It 
was  a  gray  day  in  early  June,  a  soft,  wind- 
less day,  and,  as  we  walked  sedately  un- 
der the  big  mulberry  trees,  a  sense  of  ex- 
quisite well-being  stole  into  my  heart;  a 
faint  appreciation  of  the  tranquillity  that 
breathed  around  me,  some  dun  groping 
after  the  mystery  of  holiness,  some  recog- 
nizable content  in  the  close  companionship 
of  my  friend.  I  forgot  that  I  was  going 
to  free  myself  from  all  inordinate  affec- 
tion for  created  things,  and  only  knew  that 
it  was  pleasant  to  walk  by  Elizabeth's  side. 

"  Let  us  contemplate  in  this  second  joy- 
ful mystery  the  visitation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  to  her  cousin  St.  Elizabeth," 
she  said. 

Why,  there  it  was!  The  Blessed  Vir- 
gin's cousin  was  named  Elizabeth,  too. 
Of  course  they  were  friends;  perhaps  they 
were  very  fond  of  each  other;  only  St. 
Elizabeth  was  so  much  too  old.  Could 
one  have  a  real  friend,  years  older  than 
oneself  ?  My  mind  was  wandering  over 
this  aspect  of  the  case  while  I  pattered 
my  responses,  and  my  pearl  beads  —  not 
half  so  pretty  as  Elizabeth's  coral  ones  — 
slipped  quickly  through  my  fingers .  When 
we  had  finished  the  five  decades,  and  had 
said  the  De  profundis  for  the  dead,  there 
was  still  time  on  our  hands.  The  chapel 
bell  had  not  yet  rung.  We  walked  for  a 
few  minutes  in  silence,  and  then  I  held 
up  my  rosary  as  a  suggestion  that  we 
should  begin  the  sorrowful  mysteries. 
But  Elizabeth  shook  her  head. 
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"Let's  have  a  little  serious  conversa- 
tion," she  said. 

Not  Balaam,  when  he  heard  the  remon- 
strance of  his  ass,  not  Albertus  Magnus, 
when  his  brazen  head  first  opened  its  lips 
and  spoke,  was  more  startled  and  dis- 
comfited than  I.  Such  a  proposal  shook 
my  moral  sense  to  its  foundations.  But 
Elizabeth's  light  blue  eyes  —  curiously 
light,  by  contrast  with  her  dark  skin  and 
hair  —  were  raised  to  mine  with  perfect 
candor  and  good  faith.  It  was  plain  that 
she  did  not  hold  herself  a  temptress. 

"A  little  serious  conversation,"  she  re- 
peated with  emphasis. 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  Three 
speechless  days  made  the  suggestion  a 
very  agreeable  one,  and  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  consenting  to  whatever  Elizabeth  pro- 
posed. But  conversation,  even  serious 
conversation,  was  a  daring  innovation 
for  a  retreat,  and  I  was  not  by  nature 
an  innovator.  Then  suddenly  a  happy 
thought  came  to  me.  I  had  brought  along 
my  Ursuline  Manual  (in  those  days  we 
went  about  armed  with  all  our  spiritual 
weapons),  and  I  opened  it  at  a  familiar 
page. 

"Let's  find  out  our  predominant  pas- 
sions," I  said. 

Elizabeth  consented  joyfully.  Her  own 
prayer-book  was  French,  a  Paroissien 
Romain,  and  the  predominant  passions 
had  no  place  in  it.  She  was  evidently  flat- 
tered by  the  magnificence  of  the  term,  as 
applied  to  her  modest  transgressions.  It 
was  something  to  know  —  at  twelve  — 
that  one  was  possessed  of  a  passion  to 
predominate. 

"We'll  skip  the  advice  in  the  begin- 
ning?" she  said. 

I  nodded,  and  Elizabeth,  plunging,  as 
was  her  wont,  into  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
read  with  impressive  solemnity  :  — 

"The  predominant  passion  of  many 
young  people  is  pride,  which  never  fails 
to  produce  such  haughtiness  of  manner 
and  self  -  sufficiency  as  to  render  them 
equally  odious  and  ridiculous.  Incessant- 
ly endeavoring  to  attract  admiration,  and 
become  the  sole  objects  of  attention,  they 
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spare  no  pains  to  set  themselves  off,  and 
to  outdo  their  companions.  By  their  con- 
ceited airs,  their  forwardness,  their  con- 
fidence in  their  own  opinions,  and  neglect 
or  contempt  of  that  timid,  gentle,  retir- 
ing manner,  so  amiable  and  attractive  in 
youth,  they  defeat  their  own  purpose,  and 
become  as  contemptible  as  they  aim  at 
being  important." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  description 
sounded  so  little  like  either  of  us  that  I 
expected  Elizabeth  to  go  right  on  to  more 
promising  vices.  But  she  was  evidently 
turning  the  matter  over  in  her  mind. 

"I  think  that's  Adelaide  Harrison's 
predominant  passion,"  she  said  at  length. 

Somewhat  surprised,  I  acquiesced.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  me  to  send  my 
thoughts  wandering  over  the  rest  of  the 
school,  or  I  should,  perhaps,  have  reached 
some  similar  conclusion. 

"  Yes,  it 's  certainly  Adelaide  Harrison's 
passion,"  Elizabeth  went  on  thoughtfully. 
"You  remember  how  she  behaved  about 
that  composition  of  hers, '  The  Woods  in 
Autumn,'  that  Madame  Duncan  thought 
so  fine.  She  said  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  a  good  composition  when  her  mo- 
ther had  written  a  whole  volume  of  poems, 
and  her  brother  had  written  something 
else,  I  don't  remember  what.  That's 
what  /  call  pride." 

"She  says  they  are  a  talented  family," 
I  added  maliciously.  ("Is  my  conversa- 
tion always  charitable  and  edifying?") 
"That  she  taught  herself  to  read  when 
she  was  six  years  old,  and  that  they  all 
speak  French  when  they  are  together.  I 
don't  believe  that." 

"It  must  be  horrid,  if  they  do,"  said 
Elizabeth.  "I'm  glad  I'm  not  one  of 
them.  Vous  ne  mangez  rien,  ma  chere 
Adelaide.  Est-ce  que  vous  etes  malade  ?" 

"Helas!  oui,  mon  pere.  J'ai  peur  que 
j 'etude  trop.  Go  on,  Elizabeth,  I'm 
afraid  the  bell  will  ring." 

Thus  adjured,  Elizabeth  continued: 
"There  are  many  young  people  whose 
predominant  passion  is  a  certain  ill-hu- 
mor, fretfulness,  peevishness,  or  irrita- 
bility, which  pervades  their  words,  man- 


ners ,  and  even  looks .  It  is  usually  brought 
into  action  by  such  mere  trifles  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  peace  for  those  who  live 
in  the  house  with  them.  Even  their  best 
friends  are  not  always  secure  from  their 
ill  -  tempered  sallies,  their  quarrelsome 
moods.  Pettish  and  perverse,  they  throw 
a  gloom  over  the  gayest  hour,  and  the 
most  innocent  amusement.  As  this  luck- 
less disposition  is  peculiarly  that  of  wo- 
men, young  girls  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
recommended  to  combat  the  tendency  in 
youth,  lest  they  become,  when  older,  the 
torment  of  that  society  they  are  intended 
to  bless  and  ornament." 

Another  pause, — a  short  one  this  time. 
Elizabeth's  eyes  met  mine  with  an  un- 
spoken question,  and  I  nodded  acquies- 
cence. "Tony!"  we  breathed  simul- 
taneously. 

It  was  true.  Tony's  engaging  qualities 
were  marred  by  a  most  prickly  temper. 
We  knew  her  value  well.  She  played  all 
games  so  admirably  that  the  certainty  of 
defeat  modified  our  pleasure  in  playing 
with  her.  She  was  fleet  of  foot,  ready  of 
wit,  and  had  more  fun  in  her  little  brown 
head  than  all  the  rest  of  us  could  muster. 
She  would  plunge  us  into  abysses  of  mis- 
chief with  one  hand,  and  extricate  us 
miraculously  with  the  other.  She  was 
startlingly  truthful,  and  lived  nobly  up  to 
our  wayward  but  scrupulous  standard  of 
schoolgirl  honor,  to  the  curious  code  of 
ethics  by  which  we  regulated  our  lives. 
She  might  have  been  Elizabeth's  vice-re- 
gent; she  might  even  have  disputed  the 
authority  of  our  constitutional  sovereign, 
and  have  led  us  Heaven  knows  whither, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  pestilential  quarrel- 
someness. How  often  had  she  and  I 
started  out  at  the  recreation  hour  in 
closest  amity,  and  returned,  silent  and 
glowering,  with  the  wide  gravel  walk  be- 
tween us.  If  she  were  in  a  fractious  mood, 
no  saint  from  Paradise  could  have  kept  the 
peace.  Therefore,  when  Elizabeth  looked 
at  me,  we  said  "  Tony ! "  and  then  stopped 
short.  She  was  our  friend,  one  of  the  i 
band,  and  though  we  granted  her  derelic- 
tions, we  would  not  discuss  them.  We 
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could  be  ribald  enough  at  Adelaide  Har- 
rison's expense,  but  not  at  Tony's. 

"Why  don't  you  lend  her  this  book  ?" 
said  Elizabeth  kindly. 

I  shook  my  head.  I  knew  why  very 
well.  And  I  rather  think  Elizabeth  did, 
too. 

By  this  time  it  looked  as  if  we  were  go- 
ing to  fit  the  whole  school  with  predomi- 
nant passions,  and  not  find  any  for  our- 
selves; but  the  next  line  Elizabeth  read 
struck  a  chill  into  my  soul,  and,  as  she 
went  on,  every  word  seemed  like  a  barbed 
arrow  aimed  unswervingly  at  me. 

"A  propensity  to  extravagant  partiali- 
ties is  a  fault  which  frequently  predomi- 
nates in  some  warm,  impetuous  charac- 
ters. These  persons  are  distinguished  by 
a  precipitate  selection  of  favorites  in  every 
society;  by  an  overflow  of  marked  atten- 
tions to  the  objects  of  their  predilection, 
whose  interests  they  espouse,  whose  very 
faults  they  attempt  to  justify,  whose  opin- 
ions they  support,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  whose  cause  they  defend,  often  at  the 
expense  of  good  sense,  charity,  modera- 
tion, and  even  common  justice.  Woe  to 
him  who  ventures  to  dissent  from  them. 
The  friendship  or  affection  of  such  char- 
acters does  not  deserve  to  be  valued,  for 
it  results,  not  from  discernment  of  merit, 
but  from  blind  prejudice.  Besides,  they 
annoy  those  whom  they  think  proper  to 
rank  among  their  favorites  by  expecting 
to  engross  their  whole  attention,  and  by 
resenting  every  mark  of  kindness  they 
may  think  proper  to  show  to  others.  How- 
ever, as  their  affections  are  in  general  as 
short-lived  as  they  are  ardent,  no  one  per- 
son is  likely  to  be  long  tormented  with 
the  title  of  their  friend." 

I  was  conscious  of  two  flaming  cheeks 
as  we  walked  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
I  glanced  at  Elizabeth  out  of  the  tail  of 
my  eye  to  see  if  she  were  summing  up  my 
case.  It  was  n't  true,  it  could  n't  be  true 
that  extravagant  partialities  (when  they 
were  my  partialities)  were  short-lived.  I 
was  preparing  to  combat  this  part  of  the 
accusation  when  Elizabeth's  cool  voice 
dispelled  my  groundless  fears. 


"I  think  that's  silly,"  she  said.  "No- 
body is  like  that." 

The  suddenness  of  my  relief  made  me 
laugh  outright,  and  then,  —  Oh,  base- 
ness of  the  human  heart!  I  sought  to 
strengthen  my  own  position  by  denounc- 
ing some  one  else.  "  Not  Annie  Church- 
ill?" Tasked. 

Elizabeth  considered.  "No,  not  even 
Annie  Churchill.  What  makes  you  think 
of  her?" 

It  was  an  awkward  question.  How 
could  I  say  that  two  nights  before  the  re- 
treat Annie  had  slipped  into  my  alcove, 
—  a  reprehensible  habit  she  had, — and, 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  had  informed  me 
she  was  "trying  to  do  something,"  —  she 
did  n't  like  to  tell  me  what,  because  she 
thought  that  maybe  I  was  trying  to  do 
it,  too.  Upon  my  intimating  that  I  was  try- 
ing to  go  to  bed,  and  nothing  else  that  I 
knew  of,  she  had  said  quite  solemnly,  "  I 
am  trying  to  gain  Elizabeth's  affections." 
As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  adduce 
this  piece  of  evidence  (even  an  unsought 
confidence  we  held  sacred),  I  observed 
somewhat  lamely:  "Oh,  she  does  seem 
to  get  suddenly  fond  of  people." 

"Who's  she  fond  of?"  asked  the  un- 
suspecting —  and  ungrammatical — Eliz- 
abeth. 

"  Oh,  do  go  on ! "  I  urged,  and  even  as 
I  said  it,  the  Benediction  bell  rang.  A 
score  of  girls,  serious,  black-veiled  young 
penitents,  appeared,  as  if  by  magic,  has- 
tening to  the  chapel.  We  joined  them  si- 
lently, and  filed  into  rank.  Already  my 
conscience  was  pricking.  Had  our  "seri- 
ous "  conversation  been  either  charitable 
or  edifying?  Was  it  for  this  that  Madame 
Rayburn  had  sent  us  out  to  walk  under 
the  mulberry  trees  ? 

It  pricked  harder  still  —  this  sore  little 
conscience  —  the  next  day,  when  Lilly 
came  to  me,  looking  downcast  and  mis- 
erable. "Madame  Duncan  said  I  might 
speak  to  you,"  she  whispered,  "because 
it  was  about  something  important.  It  is 
important,  very.  Father  Santarius  is  sure 
to  tell  us  we  must  put  those  straws  back, 
and  I've  broken  one  of  mine." 
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Straws!  I  stared  at  her  aghast.  Where 
were  my  straws  ?  I  did  n't  know.  I  had 
n't  the  faintest  idea.  I  had  lost  them  both, 
as  I  lost  everything  else,  except  the  empty 
head  so  firmly,  yet  so  uselessly,  fixed  upon 
my  shoulders.  It  was  really  wonderful 
that  a  little  girl  who  had  only  three  places 
in  the  world  in  which  to  put  anything, — 
a  desk,  a  washstand  drawer,  and  a  ja- 
panned dressing-case  (our  clothes  were  all 
kept  for  us  with  exquisite  neatness  in  the 
vestry),  —  should  not  have  known  where 
her  few  possessions  were;  but  I  could 
have  lost  them  all  in  any  of  these  recepta- 
cles, and  never  have  found  one  of  them 
again.  When  a  mad  scramble  through 
my  desk  had  furnished  incontestable 
proof  that  no  straws  were  there,  and  Lilly 
had  departed,  somewhat  comforted  by 
my  more  desperate  case,  I  sat  gloomily 
facing  the  complicated  problem  before 
me.  I  must  confess  my  sin,  I  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  restitution,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  restore.  The  more  I  thought 
about  it,  the  more  hopeless  I  grew,  and 
the  more  confused  became  my  sense  of 
proportion.  If  I  had  stolen  the  Bambino 
himself  —  as  a  peasant  woman,  it  is  said, 
once  stole  the  Baby  of  Ara-Creli  —  I 
could  not  have  felt  guiltier. 

"Agnes,"  said  Madame  Rayburn's 
voice,  "you  had  better  go  to  the  chapel 
now,  and  prepare  for  confession." 

She  was  looking  down  on  me,  and,  as  I 
rose  to  my  feet,  a  light  broke  in  upon  my 
darkness.  I  knew  where  to  turn  for  help. 

"  If  you  've  taken  a  thing,  and  you  have 
n't  got  it  any  more  to  give  it  back,  what 
can  you  do  ?"  I  asked. 

The  suddenness  with  which  my  query 
was  launched  (I  always  hated  round- 
about approaches)  startled  even  this  sea- 
soned nun.  "If  you've  taken  a  thing," 
she  echoed.  "Do  you  mean  stolen  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered  stolidly. 

She  looked  astonished  for  a  moment, 
and  then  the  shadow  of  a  smile  passed 
over  her  face.  "Is  it  something  you  have 
eaten  ?  "  she  asked,  "  and  that  is  why  you 
cannot  give  it  back  ?" 

I  laughed  a  little  miserable  laugh.    It 


was  natural  that  this  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem should  have  presented  itself  to  Ma- 
dame Rayburn's  mind,  albeit  we  were  not 
in  the  fruit  season.  But  then,  it  had  once 
happened  that  a  collation  had  been  set  for 
the  Archbishop  and  some  accompanying 
priests  in  the  conference  room,  and  that 
Elizabeth,  Lilly,  and  I,  spying  through 
a  half-open  door  the  tempting  array  of 
sandwiches  and  cake,  had  descended  like 
Harpies  upon  the  feast.  This  discredit- 
able incident  lingered,  it  was  plain,  in  Ma- 
dame Rayburn's  memory,  and  prompted 
her  question. 

"No,  it  wasn't  anything  to  eat,"  I 
said;  and  then,  recognizing  the  clemency 
of  her  mood  (she  was  not  always  clement) , 
I  revealed  the  sacrilegious  nature  of  my 
spoliation.  "And  I've  lost  them,  and 
can't  put  them  back,"  I  wound  up  sor- 
rowfully. 

Madame  Rayburn  looked  grave.  Whe- 
ther it  was  because  she  was  shocked,  or 
because  she  was  amused  and  wanted  to 
conceal  her  amusement,  I  cannot  say. 
"  Did  you  do  this  by  yourself  ?  "  she  said ; 
and  then,  seeing  my  face,  added  hastily: 
"No,  I  won't  ask  you  that  question.  It 
is  n't  fair,  and  besides,  I  know  you  won't 
answer.  But  if  there  are  any  more  straws 
in  anybody's  possession,  I  want  you  to 
bring  them  to  me  to-night.  That's  all. 
Now  go  to  confession.  Say  you've  told, 
and  that  it's  all  right." 

I  was  dismissed.  With  a  light  heart  I 
sped  to  the  chapel.  To  see  one's  way  clear 
through  the  intricacies  of  life,  to  be  sure 
of  one's  next  step,  and  of  a  few  steps  to 
follow,  —  at  eleven,  or  at  threescore  and 
ten,  this  is  beatitude. 

It  was  Saturday  morning  when  we 
emerged  from  retreat,  a  clear,  warm  Sat- 
urday in  June.  Mass  was  over,  and  we 
filed  down  in  measureless  content  to  the 
refectory.  Because  of  our  four  days'  si- 
lence, we  were  permitted  to  speak  our 
blessed  mother  tongue  at  breakfast  time. 
Therefore,  instead  of  the  dejected  mur- 
mur which  was  the  liveliest  expression  of 
our  Gallic  eloquence,  there  rose  upon  the 
startled  air  a  clamorous  uproar,  a  full, 
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deep,  joyous  torrent  of  sound.  A  hundred 
girls  were  talking  fast  and  furiously  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  We  had  hot  rolls 
for  breakfast,  too,  a  luxury  reserved  for 
such  special  occasions;  and  we  were  all 
going  to  the  woods  in  the  afternoon,  both 
First  and  Second  Cours,  —  going  for  two 
long,  lovely  hours,  which  would  give  us 
time  to  reach  the  farthest  limits  of  our 
territory.  Elizabeth  came  and  squeezed 
herself  on  the  bench  beside  me,  to  pro- 
pose a  private  search  for  the  white  violets 
that  grew  in  the  marshy  ground  beyond 
the  lake.  Tony  shouted  across  two  inter- 
vening benches  that  she  did  n't  see  why 
we  could  not  secure  the  boat,  and  have  a 


row,  —  as  if  the  Second  Cours  girls  were 
at  all  likely  to  get  possession  of  the  boat 
when  the  First  Cours  girls  were  around. 
"We  can,  if  we  try,"  persisted  Tony,  in 
whom  four  days  of  peaceful  meditation 
had  bred  the  liveliest  inclination  for  a 
brawl.  As  for  me,  I  ate  my  roll,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  charming  vista 
stretching  down  to  the  woods;  and  my 
spirits  mounted  higher  and  higher  with 
the  rising  tide  of  joy,  with  the  glad  return 
to  the  life  of  every  day.  Heaven,  an  as- 
sured hereafter,  had  receded  comfortably 
into  the  dim  future.  Hell  was  banished 
from  our  apprehensions.  But,  oh,  how 
beautiful  was  the  world  ! 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  PRISON   CHAPLAIN 


BY  CLYDE  ELBERT  ORDWAY 


THE  study  of  the  criminal,  and  of 
methods  of  punishing  and  reforming  him, 
is  one  that  has  been  occupying  a  steadily 
growing  place  in  the  thought  of  society. 
In  no  other  branch  of  social  science  has 
there  been  more  progress.  The  writer 
does  not  pose  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  put  forth  the  claim  of  being  a 
special  student  of  it,  but  as  the  chaplain 
of  the  state  prison  in  one  of  our  smaller 
states,  for  several  years  residing  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  prison,  and 
being  familiar  with  its  workings  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  its  officials,  as 
well  as  closely  associated  with  the  super- 
intendent of  its  manufacturing  industry, 
he  gained  some  impressions  which  may 
have  interest  for  the  average  reader. 

The  first  fact  to  be  emphasized  as  a 
result  of  observation  is  the  one  that  is  just 
now  rapidly  coming  to  be  recognized  by 
society  in  general,  —  namely,  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  distinct  criminal  class,  but 
that  criminals  are  mixed  in  with  others  in 
every  class.  That  is,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar body  of  people  that  is  differentiated 


from  the  rest  of  the  human  family  by  rea- 
son of  certain  psychological  and  physio- 
logical characteristics,  marked  by  certain 
hereditary  traits,  and  possessed  of  spe- 
cial personalities,  training,  and  environ- 
ment, which  can  be  gathered  into  a  group 
by  itself  and  correctly  be  designated  as  a 
criminal  class.  This  used,  until  within 
very  recent  years,  to  be  the  popular  no- 
tion, and  was  the  basis  of  the  treatment  of 
the  criminal.  But  modern  social  science, 
biology,  and  psychology,  as  well  also  as 
practical  experience  with  the  inmates  of 
our  penal  institutions  and  the  people  of  the 
slums,  are  disproving  this  old  theory,  not- 
withstanding Lombroso  and  his  school. 

In  the  prison  in  which  I  served  there 
was  during  my  term  of  office  a  college 
graduate,  a  man  of  previous  high  charac- 
ter and  social  standing,  and  of  more  than 
average  literary  and  business  ability;  a  re- 
vivalist ;  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister ;  and , 
I  believe,  a  Methodist  minister  or  exhort- 
er;  also,  among  the  women,  one  or  two  not 
at  all  unlike  or  below  the  average  woman 
of  the  common  or  working  class.  None  of 
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these  named  had  the  peculiar  face,  tem- 
perament, origin,  or  willful  wickedness 
supposed  to  belong  to  every  criminal. 
Crime  was  not  in  any  sense  their  profes- 
sion, as  it  was  of  the  veteran  safe-cracker 
who  was  serving  a  long  sentence  at  the 
time.  In  fact,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
inmates  of  this  prison  were  as  hetero- 
geneous a  company  as  any  body  of  peo- 
ple of  equal  number  one  could  find  at 
large  in  the  world,  so  great  a  majority  of 
them  being  so  dissimilar  in  mental  and 
physical  characteristics,  appearance,  fea- 
tures, and  origin,  as  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible correct  designation  of  them  as  a  class 
by  themselves.  Taken  all  together,  they 
were  exactly  like  the  people  one  meets 
every  day  in  the  varied  walks  of  life  in  the 
different  strata  of  society.  At  a  safe  esti- 
mate, two  thirds  of  them  were  imprisoned 
for  crimes  committed  while  the  person 
was  intoxicated,  or  as  a  direct  result  of  in- 
temperance, and  the  victims  were  not  a 
whit  different,  when  sober,  from  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  others  who  con- 
stantly drink  to  excess,  but  do  not  hap- 
pen to  commit  any  open  or  flagrant  crime 
while  in  their  cups.  Of  the  other  third 
some  were  serving  a  sentence  for  crimes 
known  by  every  well  informed  person  to 
be  constantly  practiced  by  both  men 
and  women  in  both  high  and  low  society, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  few  in 
prison  were  unskillful  or  unfortunate,  and 
were  discovered,  while  those  outside  were 
not.  Others  were  there  for  crimes  very 
common  in  society,  but  not  common  to 
any  particular  type  or  class  of  people.  A 
few  were  professional  criminals,  making 
burglary,  swindling,  and  the  like,  their 
vocation.  Still  others  were  the  intellectu- 
ally and  morally  weak  who  had  become 
the  victims  of  their  laziness,  weakness, 
passions,  or  low  aims  and  desires,  and  the 
creatures  of  untoward  circumstances. 

It  is  true  there  are  peculiar  specimens 
of  humanity  in  prisons,  —  cranks,  freaks, 
degenerates,  and  hardened  and  vicious 
characters,  —  but  so  are  there  all  these 
outside  the  prisons,  mixed  in  with  the 
other  people  of  the  world  in  the  different 


grades  of  society.  The  deliberate,  pro- 
fessional criminal,  with  peculiar  and 
pronounced  characteristics,  and  forming 
a  different  type  of  man  and  woman,  is 
too  infrequent  to  constitute  a  definite 
class,  unless  he,  with  many  others  not  in 
prison,  be  considered  as  a  member  of  a 
diseased  class  in  humanity.  Those  who 
do  not  agree  with  this  impression,  and 
persist  in  believing  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct, typical,  criminal  class  must,  if  they 
study  society,  and  also  become  familiar 
with  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions, 
admit  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
class  is  confined  in  those  institutions. 

This  fact,  that  the  average  convict  is 
not  distinctly  different  from  other  people 
in  manners  and  appearance,  when  dressed 
like  his  fellows  and  mingling  with  them  in 
the  common  life,  is  shown  by  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  I  failed  to  recognize  dis- 
charged prisoners  whom  I  afterward  met 
on  the  street  or  at  the  railroad  station,  or 
who  came  to  see  me  for  a  talk  or  for  help 
before  leaving  the  town.  They  were  men 
whom  I  had  spoken  to  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day in  the  chapel,  and  seen  time  and  time 
again  at  their  benches  in  the  shops,  yet 
when  I  met  them  in  citizen's  dress  I  did 
not  know  them,  saw  nothing  about  them 
different  from  the  hundreds  of  people  I 
met  daily  in  the  various  walks  of  life;  and 
the  thought  never  entered  my  mind  that 
they  were  or  had  ever  been  criminals  until 
they  made  themselves  known  to  me.  In 
no  instance  was  there  a  hall-mark  on 
them  to  separate  them  into  a  class. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  most  people, 
I  found  the  prisoners  on  every  occasion 
most  interested  and  attentive  listeners. 
Nor  have  I  ever  found  a  company  of  peo- 
ple in  any  church  under  any  preacher  who 
listened  more  attentively,  more  eagerly, 
throughout  the  speaker's  sermon  or  ad- 
dress, than  did  the  congregation  of  pris- 
oners to  whom  I  spoke  every  Sunday 
morning  in  the  plain,  bare  chapel.  The 
same  was  true  of  them  also  in  regard  to 
the  music  and  other  parts  of  the  service. 
And  it  was  not  that  they  were  under  guard 
and  compelled  under  pain  of  discipline 
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to  observe  the  utmost  quiet  and  order. 
Nearly  every  one  of  them  was  really  in- 
terested, —  was  thoughtful  and  question- 
ing in  his  mental  attitude,  —  if  the  speak- 
er gave  them  anything  with  sense  and 
thought  in  it.  However  stale  or  indiffer- 
ent to  my  word  I  might  sometimes  feel 
my  regular  church  congregation  on  Sun- 
day morning,  I  was  always  sure  of  real 
interest  in  my  utterances  when  I  faced 
the  convicts  in  their  unsightly  garb  at  the 
chapel  service.  They  were  alert  and  keen, 
and  often  showed  by  their  expression,  or 
by  a  straight  look  at  the  speaker,  that  they 
approved  of  his  words,  or  wanted  to  argue 
them.  And  when  it  came  to  the  question 
of  really  touching  the  heart  and  influ- 
encing it  for  good,  or  of  stirring  the  slug- 
gish mind  to  better  thoughts  and  actually 
helping  a  person  in  his  deeper  life,  I  am 
confident  I  never  did  it  to  such  a  degree 
with  any  other  people  as  with  these  con- 
victs, and  confident  also  that  no  minister 
can  do  it  with  his  church  people  as  he 
can  with  these  people,  if  he  be  a  minis- 
ter of  the  right  sort. 

One  cause  of  the  deeper  and  keener 
interest  of  these  criminals  in  the  religious 
service  and  the  preacher's  words  was 
doubtless  the  fact  that  they  had  so  little 
of  these  things,  indeed,  so  little  variety  of 
any  kind,  in  their  lives.  Many  of  these 
men  had  never  attended  church  until  they 
got  into  prison;  but  this  newness  would 
certainly  wear  off  in  a  year  or  two,  where- 
as the  interest  of  these  men  seemed  al- 
ways manifested.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  a  goodly  number  of  Catholics 
who  had  always  been  familiar  with  reli- 
gious services.  The  key  to  the  matter  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  persons 
who  were  not  and  never  had  been  over- 
fed with  all  kinds  of  religious  and  mental 
food.  They  were  not  surfeited  with  ethical 
teachings,  religious  knowledge,  music, 
public  speaking,  and  all  that  is  called 
culture,  an  article  which  some  of  the  most 
indifferent  Christians  and  church  -  goers 
pride  themselves  on  possessing.  The  rea- 
son why  the  personal  word  and  associa- 
tion of  the  chaplain  impressed  these  peo- 


ple more  strongly  than  the  ordinary  min- 
ister's work  does  his  regular  congregation 
was  because  their  need  was  greater,  their 
lives  had  been  harder,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  minister  and  man  really  interest- 
ed in  their  welfare  appealed  to  them  more 
strongly  and  brought  forth  greater  re- 
sponse. The  poverty  of  their  present  life, 
and  their  need  of  deeper  and  higher  things, 
were  powerful  levers  for  the  chaplain. 
Work  among  them  was  always  interesting, 
sometimes  inspiring,  and  often  fruitful  of 
definite,  helpful  results. 

But  having  said  this  much,  which  seems 
rather  flattering  to  the  convicts,  I  must 
add  that  the  preaching  I  gave  them  was 
not  of  the  conventional  kind,  either  in 
matter  or  method.  That  would  hardly 
have  made  so  favorable  a  showing  with 
them,  though  even  then  I  venture  the  be- 
lief that  they  would  not  have  been  much, 
if  any,  behind  the  average  church  congre- 
gation in  attention  and  interest. 

In  associating  with  these  men  and  wo- 
men, and  speaking  to  them,  I  always  ap- 
peared and  spoke  as  I  felt,  an  interested, 
sympathetic,  natural,  real,  human  fellow 
man.  I  believe  they  felt  I  was  a  real  man, 
and  in  earnest  with  them.  I  always  spoke 
in  a  simple,  direct,  and  conversational 
way,  and  on  the  practical  themes  of  life.  I 
did  not  deal  with  theology  or  the  higher 
criticism,  though  I  always  interpreted  the 
scripture  lessons  and  texts  according  to  the 
best  knowledge  at  my  command.  I  did 
not  tell  them  how  sinful  they  were,  but 
how  good.  I  made  my  appeal  straight 
for  the  good  life,  and  tried  to  show  how 
religion,  the  faith,  ideals,  and  good  sense 
of  Christianity,  helped  men  and  women  to 
live  that  life.  In  a  straightforward  fashion 
I  showed  them  the  advantages  of  an  hon- 
est, industrious,  high-aimed  life  over  the 
kind  they  had  lived.  I  told  them  they 
were  not  so  much  wicked  as  weak,  and 
urged  upon  them  the  strength  to  over- 
come the  low  and  mean  and  criminal  im- 
pulses and  temptations  which  beset  them. 
I  strove  to  make  them  feel  that  we  were 
brothers  in  the  great  family  of  man  and  of 
God,  and  told  them  they  had  but  fallen 
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clear  down  on  the  path  of  life  along  which 
we  had  all  stumbled.  I  aimed  to  appeal 
to  their  manhood  (and  they  all  had  some), 
not  to  their  fear  or  credulity  or  highly 
wrought  up  emotions.  I  reasoned  with 
them  more  than  I  dogmatized,  pleaded 
more  than  I  condemned.  I  illustrated  all 
my  points  as  far  as  I  could  with  incidents 
and  arguments  from  actual  life,  using  as 
much  humor  as  I  could  command,  and 
pervading  it  all  with  an  earnestness  that, 
though  simple  and  quiet,  was  always  real. 
I  never  allowed  myself  to  indulge  in  mawk- 
ish sentiment  or  emotion,  or  to  harrow  up 
their  feelings  by  pathetic  and  remorseful 
pictures,  either  of  the  past  or  present  of 
their  lives.  I  did  not  torture  or  antagonize 
them  by  referring  to  aged,  sorrowing,  and 
broken-hearted  parents,  blighted  homes, 
and  blasted  hopes;  to  ruined  lives  and 
early  graves  as  a  result  of  their  weak  and 
sinful  careers.  They  got  enough  of  that 
from  their  own  consciences  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  their  cells;  but  I  held  be- 
fore them  always  the  worth  and  beauty 
of  the  strong  and  good  lif e  and  the  inevi- 
table penalty  of  debasement  and  wrong- 
doing. Neither  did  I  ever  speak  on  any 
subject  in  a  way  to  produce  excitement  in 
them  and  leave  them  with  highly  wrought 
up  thoughts  and  feelings.  Instead,  I 
quietly  appealed  to  their  reason,  then  to 
their  conscience,  and  then  to  their  heart, 
—  their  better  selves. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  in  part 
the  effect  of  some  of  the  preaching  and 
teaching  provided  by  the  prisons  for  the 
convicts.  One  day  I  was  met  on  the 
street  by  a  well  dressed  and  rather  fine- 
looking  man  of  about  thirty,  who  spoke 
to  me,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
usual  handshake  of  acquaintances.  I  re- 
turned the  greeting,  but  stared  at  him  a 
little  blankly,  for  I  did  not  recognize 
him.  He  smiled,  and  remarked,  "I  see 
you  do  not  know  me,  but  I  am  one  of  the 
inmates  of  the  State  House  up  there," 
pointing  up  the  street  to  the  prison.  "  My 
sentence  expired  this  morning,  and  I  leave 
town  on  the  noon  train.  I  have  been 
to  the  stores  buying  some  clothes,  and 


have  been  trying  to  find  you.  I  wanted  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  before  I  went  away, 
and  tell  you  how  much  good  your  preach- 
ing at  the  prison  has  done  me.  It  will  be  a 
help  to  me  as  I  make  a  new  start  in  life, 
now  that  I  am  free  again.  I  also  wanted 
to  tell  you  how  much  the  rest  of  the  men 
in  there  like  your  sermons,  or  rather  your 
personal,  practical  talks,  and  are  being 
influenced  for  good  by  them.  I  have  been 
a  teacher  in  the  evening  classes  there  of 
late,  and  the  men  often  speak  of  you  and 
say  they  like  what  you  say  and  that  it  will 
help  them  to  do  better  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  I  wanted,  too,  to  tell  you  about  my 
case,  and  how  I  came  to  be  serving  a  sen- 
tence in  the  prison,  and  have  a  good  talk 
with  you  about  my  future  plans,  and  your 
work  with  the  men  up  there.  You  have 
helped  me,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  you  to  know  it,  and  to  know 
how  much  the  other  convicts  think  of 
you."  He  then  took  a  cigar  case  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  me  a  cigar,  asking  if  I 
ever  smoked.  Receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  he  said,  "I  wanted  you  to  smoke 
this  with  me  while  we  talked,  but  it  is  now 
so  near  my  train  time  that  I  cannot  stop. 
Take  it  and  smoke  it  sometime  when  you 
are  alone,  and  remember  me.  It  is  one  of 
a  package  sent  me  by  a  friend  at  Christ- 
mas [it  was  now  June],  and  I  have  saved 
these  two  or  three  to  smoke  with  you  and 
another  friend  or  two  when  I  got  out." 
We  talked  pleasantly  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  village  street  about  the  prisoners, 
prison  life,  the  chaplain's  work,  and  that 
of  education  in  the  institution,  and  of  his 
own  case  and  future  plans  and  hopes,  and 
then  he  shook  hands  with  me  warmly,  and 
we  parted.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
from  him  directly  since,  but  I  believe  he 
had  enough  manhood  and  strength  of 
character  left  in  him  to  keep  his  word  and 
live  a  reputable  life  after  this  experience 
and  the  new  ideals  and  conception  of  life 
he  had  gained.  He  was  not  a  criminal  by 
nature  or  intention.  His  case  was  a  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate,  almost  pathetic  one, 
and  is  explained  by  the  word  intemper- 
ance. 
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The  following  instance  will  illustrate 
how  a  different  type  of  man  was  affected 
in  another  way  by  the  religious  services 
and  the  words  and  work  of  the  chaplain. 
It  occurred  with  my  predecessor  just 
previous  to  my  taking  up  the  work.  A 
convict  who  had  served  his  time  and  been 
discharged  called  at  the  chaplain's  study 
the  morning  of  his  release  for  a  personal 
and  parting  talk,  and  offered  this  evidence 
of  his  interest  in  the  chaplain's  preaching. 
It  was  the  custom  of  this  minister  not  to 
announce  the  chapter  and  verses  of  his 
scripture  readings  at  the  chapel  service, 
but  simply  to  give  the  book,  chapter,  and 
verse  of  his  text,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  in  the  passage  read  as  a  lesson.  The 
ex-prisoner  presented,  carefully  written 
out,  a  complete  and  correct  list  of  the 
texts  used  and  of  the  scripture  readings, 
stating  book,  chapter,  and  verses,  which 
were  given  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  the 
preaching  services.  The  location  of  the 
texts  he  could  easily  remember,  and  set 
down  upon  reaching  his  cell,  but  the  pas- 
sages of  scripture  read  during  this  whole 
period  he  had  had  to  find  with  no  other 
clue  than  his  memory  of  certain  words 
and  phrases  that  occurred  in  them.  This 
he  had  done,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  con- 
cordance, even,  and  the  list  was  correct. 
The  amount  of  time  and  patience  it  took 
to  accomplish  this, — find  the  book,  chap- 
ter, and  verses  of  a  hundred  or  more  Bible 
readings  with  nothing  but  a  verbal  mem- 
ory of  certain  words  and  sentences  to 
guide  one, — can  hardly  be  estimated  by 
one  who  has  not  attempted  the  task.  If 
his  religious  improvement  was  equal  to 
his  manifested  interest,  he  was  certainly 
greatly  helped  by  the  chaplain's  service. 

The  following  incident  is  suggestive 
as  showing  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
convicts  toward  the  chaplain,  and  their 
ingenious  attempts  to  win  his  sympathy 
and  assistance  in  their  particular  cases. 
On  one  occasion  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  one  of  the  veterans  in  the  vio- 
lation of  law.  It  is  copied  exactly,  except- 
ing that  names  and  place  and  the  prison 
stationery  heading  and  rules  are  omitted : 


"Reverant  Mr.  O — 
Luther  M — ,  alias,  etc.,  etc. 

W—  Vt.,  Feb.  —  189— 
Dear  sir;  you  probably  never  heard  of 
me,  but  i  am  part  Unitarian  and  part 
dutch,  and  if  you  can  spare  the  time  some 
time,  to  call  here,  i  would  like  to  talk  with 
you  very  much.  Fact  is,  i  need  a  friend 
just  now,  and  i  think  you  can  aid  me  ma- 
terially, without  much  inconvenience,  or 
any  injury  to  your  self,  otherwise  be  sure 
i  would  never  apply  to  you.  For  i  know 
a  real  man,  and  have  as  much  respect  for 
a  real  man,  as  the  next  one. 
Respectfully  yours, 

M— ,  etc." 

The  interesting  part  of  this  letter  is  the 
writer's  statement  that  he  is  part  Unitarian 
and  part  Dutch,  made  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  his  appeal  to  my  sympathy 
by  trying  to  establish  a  kinship  with  me. 
He  had  heard  somehow  in  the  prison  that 
I  was  a  Unitarian  minister,  not  knowing 
that  Unitarian  was  the  name  of  a  religious 
denomination  and  not  of  a  nationality.  I 
went  and  saw  the  poor  man,  who  had  be- 
gun to  break  down  in  mind  and  body,  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  him,  but  the  things 
he  wished  me  to  do  for  him  were  imprac- 
ticable and  entirely  useless.  So  I  could 
only  reason  with  him  as  tactfully  as  pos- 
sible, and  give  him  what  little  hope  or 
encouragement  I  could  discreetly  offer. 

The  way  the  very  rudimentary  educa- 
tion which  was  attempted  in  the  prison 
appealed  to  some  of  the  men  is  shown  by 
this  remark  of  one  of  them,  a  man  past 
fifty,  who  was  struggling  desperately  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.  He  said  to  his 
teacher,  a  fellow  prisoner,  after  a  particu- 
larly hard  struggle  with  a  lesson  one  even- 
ing, "If  I  learn  to  read  and  write  while 
I  am  in  here,  I  shall  be  glad  I  got  in." 
And  he  had  two  or  more  years  to  serve. 

As  a  rule,  the  convicts  were  not  sullen 
over  their  fate  as  prisoners,  or  rebellious 
at  the  attempts  made  by  the  prison  offi- 
cials to  help  them.  The  following  instance 
is  an  exception.  One  Easter  the  women 
of  ray  church  conceived  the  idea  of  pur- 
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chasing  small  bouquets  and  tying  to  each 
a  card  with  a  verse  of  scripture  written 
thereon,  and  giving  one  to  each  of  the 
prisoners  at  their  Easter  morning  service. 
Two  young  girls  were  stationed  either 
side  of  the  chapel  door  with  the  flowers, 
and  were  to  hand  each  convict  a  bouquet 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold  and  broke  the 
lock-step  with  which  he  is  compelled  to 
march  until  inside  the  building.  I  watched 
the  proceeding  from  the  low  platform  of 
the  pulpit,  and  it  was  a  striking,  almost  a 
touching  scene;  those  two  fair  and  inno- 
cent maidens  in  all  the  grace  and  purity 
of  youth  handing  a  bunch  of  fresh  and 
beautiful  flowers  to  those  coarsely  garbed 
and  hardened  men  as  they  filed  silently 
through  the  door  and  to  their  seats.  As  I 
looked,  I  noticed  that  one  man,  rather 
young  and  of  good  appearance,  sullenly 
ignored  the  whole  matter,  and  refused  to 
take  from  the  little  maid  the  simple  token 
of  beauty  and  of  others'  thoughtfulness 
which  she  tried  to  hand  him.  His  act  im- 
pressed me  deeply,  and  I  felt  there  was 
little  hope  of  any  appeal  touching  a  per- 
son whose  heart  was  so  hardened  and  re- 
bellious against  society,  and  all  attempts 
to  brighten  and  uplift  his  life.  I  looked  up 
his  case  later,  and  found  that  he  was  not 
a  vicious  or  hardened  criminal;  that  his 
offense  was  not  a  bad  one  or  his  sentence 
a  long  one;  but  that  he  felt  the  injustice 
of  society,  and  hated  the  laws  and  people 
and  circumstances  that  placed  him  where 
he  was;  and  that  he  stolidly  refused  to 
accept  any  expression  of  sympathy  or 
kindness  from  the  people  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  be  against  him. 

A  study  of  the  religious  side  of  these 
men's  lives  I  found  to  be  interesting.  A 
little  more  than  half  classed  themselves 
as  Protestants,  a  little  less  than  half  as 
Catholics,  and  about  one  sixth  claimed 
no  religion  at  all.  It  must  be  said  that 
those  who  professed  no  religion  of  any 
kind  were  not  only  no  worse  than  those 
who  did,  but  in  some  cases  much  better 
prisoners.  The  warden  once  told  me  that 
in  his  long  experience  the  worst  cases  he 
had  to  handle  were  the  men  who  made 


profuse  profession  of  religion.  Said  he, 
"  When  you  find  one  of  them  who  sings 
hymns  and  prays  a  good  deal  and  professes 
to  be  very  pious,  look  out  for  him;  he'll 
make  trouble."  And  in  a  measure  I  found 
this  to  be  true,  as  it  also  was  that  the  one 
who  talked  the  most  about  himself,  boast- 
ed of  his  courage,  and  threatened  suicide 
if  he  could  only  get  a  weapon,  was  the 
weakest  and  most  cowardly.  That  kind 
you  never  found  trying  to  escape  or  at- 
tempting to  take  his  own  life.  But  the 
silent,  non-communicative  man  you 
might  find  gone  some  morning,  or  dead  in 
his  cell  by  bis  own  hand.  The  warden 
had  a  quick  and  effective  way  of  silencing 
those  who  cursed  their  fate,  and  boasted 
they  would  take  their  own  life  if  only  they 
could  get  something  with  which  to  do  it, 
usually  a  pistol.  To  such  he  always  said, 
when  he  heard  them  talking,  "  Come  with 
me  to  the  office,  and  I  will  give  you  a  re- 
volver or  a  knife  for  the  purpose,  if  you 
really  want  to  do  it."  That  always  ended 
their  bravado,  and  none  ever  accepted  the 
invitation.  As  a  rule  there  was  very  little 
of  this,  however,  or  of  exaggerated  re- 
ligious profession,  and  I  found  but  little 
difference  in  the  character  and  attitude 
and  conduct  of  the  men,  whatever  re- 
ligion they  professed,  or  whether  they 
professed  none  at  all. 

While  on  this  point,  I  may  as  well  state, 
what  was  a  surprising  and  puzzling  fact 
to  me  at  first,  that  I  found  the  women 
convicts  on  the  whole  much  more  unsat- 
isfactory to  deal  with  than  the  men.  They 
seemed  much  less  interested  and  respon- 
sive to  religious  things  and  to  all  high  ap- 
peals, being  either  less  intelligent  or  more 
hardened  and  depraved.  Their  indiffer- 
ence to  religious  services  and  to  my  talks 
to  them  may  have  been  owing  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  service  for  them  was  held  on 
a  week  day  instead  of  Sunday,  and  in  the 
parlor  of  their  quarters  instead  of  in  the 
chapel  (they  were  not  allowed  to  attend 
the  Sunday  service  with  the  men,  and 
they  were  too  few  to  have  a  separate  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel),  and  was  thus  very 
plain  and  informal,  partaking  not  at  all 
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of  the  dignity  and  churchly  nature  of  the 
usual  religious  service.  But  in  any  case 
they  seemed  to  me  more  hopeless  of  im- 
provement than  the  men.  The  case  of 
one  of  the  women  will  illustrate  this  fact, 
or  at  least  show  the  grounds  for  my  im- 
pression. She  was  tried  for  murdering 
her  husband,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  During  the  course  of  the 
trial,  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  transfer  to  the  prison,  she  manifested 
not  the  slightest  concern,  giving  no  sign  of 
fear,  sorrow,  or  remorse.  She  journeyed 
to  the  prison  bedecked  in  ribbons  and 
loud  colors,  and  carried  her  head  high 
and  defiantly.  But  when,  in  the  prison 
chambers,  she  was  being  divested  of  her 
tawdry  ornaments  and  glass  jewelry,  she 
broke  down  and  wept  bitterly,  and  plead- 
ed like  a  broken-hearted  child  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  this  trash. 

The  funerals  in  the  prison  were  natu- 
rally most  sad  and  depressing  and  hard 
to  conduct.  They  were  for  men  of  whose 
life  little  indeed  could  be  said,  those  who 
died  there  being,  of  course,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  hopeless  cases,  since  almost  all  but 
the  very  long  or  life-term  convicts  lived  to 
leave  the  prison.  I  did  not  have  to  offi- 
ciate at  an  execution  during  my  service. 
Several  inmates  were  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  the  date  of  execution  for  a 
man  and  woman  jointly  convicted  of 
murder  occurred  while  I  was  in  office,  but 
just  a  month  before  the  day  their  sentence 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life 
by  the  governor,  and  I  thus  was  spared 
the  hardest,  most  trying  duty,  and  the 
necessity  of  witnessing  the  most  painful 
and  barbarous  scene  of  prison  experience. 

I  found  one  particular  in  which  the 
men  in  prison  differed  radically  from  man- 
kind at  large,  —  they  would  always  rather 
work  than  loaf.  Without  exception  they 
dreaded  the  holidays  when  the  outside 
shops  closed  and  their  own  was  com- 
pelled to  do  the  same.  The  punishment 
for  any  slight  misdemeanor  which  they 
dreaded  the  worst  was  that  of  keeping 
them  from  work  when  they  were  feeling 
well.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 


men  were  intelligent  and  fairly  careful 
workmen,  learning  to  operate  their  ma- 
chines and  use  their  tools  readily. 

The  discipline  and  customs  of  prison 
life  I  always  found  provocative  of  thought. 
Particularly  impressive  to  me  was  the 
scene  of  the  convicts  in  their  coarse  suits 
of  red  and  black  marching  in  long  files, 
silently,  and  with  the  lock-step,  to  and 
from  the  chapel  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  the  shop  on  week  days.  There  was 
almost  never  a  Sunday  service  or  a  mid- 
day meal  when  there  were  not  one  or  more 
visitors.  To  watch  the  men  file  across 
the  prison  yard  into  the  chapel,  or  past 
the  slide  in  the  kitchen  wall  where  they 
all  took  their  dinners  on  tin  plates,  and 
passed  into  their  cells  to  eat  their  silent 
and  solitary  meal,  while  officers  in  the 
yard  and  guards  with  rifles  on  the  walls 
kept  close  watch, — this  scene  invariably 
deeply  impressed  the  spectators,  and  sent 
them  away  with  serious  thoughts  on  the 
great  problems  of  civilization. 

The  phase  of  prison  life  against  which 
I  protested  was  the  way  the  men  are 
dressed  when  confined  there.  To  take  a 
man  who  has  committed  crime  and  whom 
society  desires  to  see  reformed  as  well  as 
punished,  and  to  brand  him  as  an  outcast 
and  object  of  fear  or  contempt  by  clothing 
him  in  an  ugly  and  fantastic  garb  and 
cropping  his  hair,  and  then  to  provide  a 
minister  to  preach  religion  to  him,  by  talk- 
ing of  the  beauty  and  blessing  of  human 
brotherhood,  love,  and  kindness,  and  of 
equality  before  God,  always  impressed 
me  as  pathetically  incongruous,  a  traves- 
ty upon  Christianity,  and  a  mockery  of 
humanitarianism.  The  doing  away  with 
this  custom  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  making  the  religious 
and  reform  work  in  penal  institutions 
effective.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
natural  methods  for  a  man  to  grow  rapid- 
ly better  in  character  and  truer  to  society 
while  he  is  thus  marked  as  an  object  of 
dread  and  contempt,  and  his  wrong-doing 
and  degraded  position  are  so  coarsely  and 
constantly  emphasized. 

A  word  should  be  said,  in  passing,  on 
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the  subject  of  a  maudlin  sort  of  sentiment 
for  prisoners  which  is  sometimes  mani- 
fested by  the  public,  particularly  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  women.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  more  harmful  than  otherwise  in  the 
work  of  controlling  and  reforming  them. 
Convicts  are  not  sentimentalists  or  fools, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  far  from  it. 
They  are  cold,  hardened,  shrewd  men, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  nature 
and  the  ways  of  the  rougher  world,  and 
they  quickly  see  through  the  weakness  of 
oversympathetic  and  emotional  persons, 
and  are  likely  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

These  men  know  their  guilt  and  what 
they  deserve  better  than  any  one  else,  and 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  cry  baby  or  pretend  in- 
nocence. The  way  to  appeal  to  them  and 
help  them  is  not  by  pity,  sentimentalism, 
or  effeminate  gush,  but  by  virile  man- 
hood, a  rugged  sense  of  justice,  and  the 
calm,  strong  reasonableness  of  a  better 
character  and  truer  lif  e.  And  the  first  step 
toward  the  end  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
method  is  for  the  would-be  helper  of  the 
criminal  to  become  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed, if  possible,  intimate,  with  him.  For  it 
is,  after  all,  the  contact  of  personality,  and 
the  personal,  humane  touch,  that  accom- 
plish the  most  and  the  best  with  the  vicious 
and  unfortunate  of  mankind.  But  just 
as  there  should  be  zeal  with  wisdom  in 
every  good  work  of  life,  so  there  should 
be  sympathy  with  discretion,  sentiment 
with  sense,  in  dealing  with  criminals.  I 
was  told  of  one  chaplain  in  the  history  of 
the  prison  where  I  served  whose  sympathy 
for  the  convicts  became  so  strong,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  foolish,  that  he  went  so 
far  as  to  plan  with  some  of  them  for  their 
escape,  and  had  to  be  dismissed  from  his 
office  as  unfit. 

Of  course  I  could  not  have  this  contact 
with  convicts  and  prison  life  without  be- 
ing led  to  think  deeply  over  the  causes 
for  it  all.  My  feeling  is  (and  I  am  only 
giving  impressions,  not  dogmatizing) 
that  they  lie  largely  and  fundamentally 
in  the  economic  and  industrial  conditions 
of  society,  conditions  which  make  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth 


so  unequal,  of  ten  unjust;  and  which  as  a 
result  create  extreme  riches  and  dire  pov- 
erty, produce  artificial  social  classes  and 
array  them  against  one  another;  which 
cause  hard  times  and  take  away  the  op- 
portunity from  large  numbers  for  remu- 
nerative employment  for  long  periods; 
which  make  the  poor  man  who  steals  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  be  called  a  thief  and  pun- 
ished, while  the  rich  man  who  steals  half 
a  million  from  the  public  is  called  a  finan- 
cier and  let  alone;  conditions  that  thus 
fill  certain  persons  with  a  sense  of  injus- 
tice, make  them  reckless  or  dissipated, 
and  then  lead  them  to  crime.  Closely 
connected  with  this  lies  the  second  basic 
cause,  which  is  a  lack  of  proper  educa- 
tion :und  training  in  early  lif e.  The  truth 
of  this  is  evidenced  by  the  change  in  some 
of  the  prisoners  after  they  have  learned  a 
trade  or  mastered  a  machine,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  even  the  meagre  education,  re- 
ligious and  secular,  which  the  prison  gives 
them.  Of  course  intemperance,  passion, 
lust,  and  perverted  natures  are  fruitful 
immediate  causes,  but  they  are  only  im- 
mediate. These  others  lie  at  the  bottom, 
working  both  directly  and  indirectly  to 
produce  criminals. 

The  great  trouble  with  these  men  is 
that  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies  are 
in  prison.  Their  minds  persistently  dwell 
on  the  lower  levels  of  life.  The  first  great 
step  toward  the  prevention  of  crime  (since 
the  economic  conditions  of  society  cannot 
be  changed  except  by  slow  and  long  me- 
thods) ,  and  the  first  great  duty  of  the  state, 
is  to  provide  for  all  its  children  early  in 
life  compulsory  mental  and  manual  educa- 
tion and  training.  The  record  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  under  the  wisdom  of  Booker 
Washington  is  an  example  to  every  state 
in  this  particular.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  its 
graduates  have  ever  been  found  in  jail  or 
in  prison,  intemperate  or  poverty  stricken. 
And  what  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  institution  was  a  little  of  the  edu- 
cation that  fits  one  for  life,  makes  one 
intellectually  and  industrially  competent 
in  the  economic  struggle  of  civilization. 
Some  such  training  as  this,  provided  by 
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the  state  for  all  who  do  not  get  it  in  other 
ways,  would  go  to  one  of  the  roots  of 
criminality. 

But  having  already  a  body  of  criminals 
on  its  hands,  with  which  it  is  trying  to 
deal  in  a  humane  and  reformative  way, 
a  second  great  duty  devolves  upon  the 
state.  This  duty  is,  I  feel,  to  maintain  in- 
dustries which  will  provide  work,  a  fairly 
comfortable  home,  respectable  associates, 
and  a  thoroughly  democratic  treatment 
for  the  convict  who  has  served  a  sentence 
and  come  out  of  prison,  and  who  wants 
to  do  better,  and  will  try  to,  if  only  he  can 
get  decent  employment  and  wages  and  be 
treated  like  other  human  beings.  Here 
is  the  weakest  point  in  our  whole  penal 
system.  When  a  man  comes  out  of  prison 
now,  no  matter  how  good  his  intentions 
are  and  how  hard  he  tries  to  live  right  and 
to  get  on,  the  world  is  against  him.  Un- 
less he  has  influential  friends  or  some 
unusual  thing  in  his  favor,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  him  to  find  reputable  em- 
ployment and  maintain  the  better  life  he 
desires  to  lead.  He  is  branded  as  a  crimi- 
nal, and  the  world  distrusts  him.  In  many 
cases  it  forces  him  down  and  out,  and 
sends  him  back  to  the  old  life.  It  does  not 
answer  this  point  to  say  he  can  go  where 
he  is  not  known  and  begin  all  over  again. 
Most  men  do  not  have  money  enough  to 
go  very  far  when  they  come  out  of  prison, 
and  if  they  did,  it  is  next  to  impossible  in 
these  days  for  a  man  to  obtain  employ- 
ment without  furnishing  references  or 
giving  some  account  of  his  past  career.  I 
have  tried  this  as  a  clergyman  in  disguise, 
and  know  whereof  I  speak.  Of  course 
this  plan  will  not  save  all  those  who  are 
discharged  from  prison  from  going  back 
to  dissipation  and  crime.  Some  of  them, 
perhaps,  nothing  will  ever  permanently 
redeem.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  first 
state,  or  the  first  individual,  that  estab- 
lishes an  industrial  centre  where  dis- 
charged convicts  can  always  be  employed 


at  a  variety  of  occupations  on  something 
like  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  men,  socially  and  economically,  and 
can  stay  as  long  as  they  behave  proper- 
ly, and  desire  to  stay,  will  render  a  great 
service  to  humanity.  Such  an  enterprise 
would  do  more  than  anything  to  reduce 
the  number  who  go  back  to  the  old  way 
after  once  serving  a  sentence  in  prison,  and 
who  thus  swell  the  list  of  that  worst  of  all 
classes  of  men  and  women,  the  chronic 
criminal  and  habitual  time-server. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  work  of  the 
right  kind  of  chaplain,  together  with  that 
of  the  lay  officials  of  our  prisons,  is  most 
interesting  and  fruitful  of  good  for  society. 
The  convicts  are  not  the  terrible  creatures 
public  imagination  often  pictures  them, 
but  are  instead  exceedingly  human,  es- 
pecially on  the  better  side  of  their  nature. 
They  are  responsive  to  strong  and  manly 
personality,  to  the  efforts  and  appeal  of 
the  sensible,  earnest  clergyman  who  min- 
isters to  them,  and  the  officers  and  others 
who  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  best 
preaching,  even  of  the  right  kind  of  a  chap- 
lain, will  not,  probably,  make  church- 
goers of  many  of  them  after  they  leave  the 
prison,  but  it  will  make  better  men  of 
some  of  them.  As  I  went  among  the  pris- 
oners, preached  to  them,  and  became  fa- 
miliar with  them  all,  I  grew  to  have  a 
deep  interest,  and  almost  an  affection,  for 
them  as  a  whole.  As  it  is  said  that  there  is 
only  a  very  faint  psychological  line  which 
separates  the  sane  man  from  the  insane,  so 
there  is  a  very  slight  difference  between 
convicts  and  many  who  are  not.  A  very 
small  circumstance  or  a  slight  turn  of  fate 
will  often  determine  which  is  which.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  students  of  criminology,  and 
by  the  officials  in  our  prisons  to-day,  is 
among  the  most  important  of  the  time, 
and  that  the  advance  made  in  this  par- 
ticular is  one  of  the  things  that  marks 
most  surely  our  progress  in  civilization. 


THREE   SONNETS 

BY  WILLIAM  ELLERY  LEONARD 
NEW  YORK   IN   SUNSET 

THE  island  city  of  dominion  stands 
Crowned  with  all  turrets,  o'er  the  waters'  crest, 
Throned,  like  the  bright  Cybele  of  the  West, 
And  hailed  with  cymbals  in  a  million  hands 
Around  her:    yet  serenely  she  commands 
The  inland  vision  and  the  ocean  quest, 
The  new-born  mistress  of  the  world's  unrest, 
The  beauty  and  the  terror  of  the  lands. 

She  sees  the  fields  of  harvest  sown  for  her, 

She  sees  the  fortress  set  beside  her  gate, 

Her  hosts,  her  ships,  she  sees  thro*  storm  and  fire; 

And  hers  all  gifts  of  gold  and  spice  and  myrrh, 

And  hers  all  hopes,  all  hills  and  shores  of  fate, 

And  hers  the  fame  of  Babylon  and  Tyre. 

WITH    THE   AGE 

FOR  good  or  ill,  I  master  thy  desire, 

0  Age  and  Country,  making  thy  life  mine; 

1  fell  the  forest  and  I  lay  the  line, 

I  guide  the  cranes  that  swing  the  steel  from  fire 

And  flaring  blast;    I  ride  the  inland  flyer 

Thro*  the  sown  fields;    in  earth's  vast  rain  and  shine 

I  coast  the  sea  with  many  a  bold  design, 

And  visit  cities,  climbing  tower  and  spire, 

And  look  abroad  and  say,  "How  strong  ye  are! 

How  ominous  and  wide!    What  new-born  will 

Is  housed  among  ye,  Cities  near  and  far 

By  coast  and  river  and  the  changeless  hill! 

How  large  your  dreams,  when  'neath  the  polar  star, 

The  winter  night  lies  round  ye,  cold  and  still." 

FOR   A    DRUDGER 

THOU  shalt  win  victory  from  this  dull  routine 
And  crown  thy  head  with  laurel  when  'tis  won: 
This  sure  restraint  thy  youth  was  fain  to  shun 
Will  put  new  manhood  in  thy  step  and  mien, 


And  in  thy  words,  that  something  strong  and  keen 
Which  comes  of  life  when  life  has  bravely  done  — 
Nor  wilt  thou  all  forget  the  mountain  sun, 
Nor  the  wild  Alps  with  winds  and  snows  between. 

Thou  shalt  win  life:    for  thou  shall  learn  with  awe 
How  life  is  passion,  but  passion  self -controlled, 
That  flames,  even  as  the  stars,  by  ancient  law,  — 
Even  as  the  stars  that  flame  o'er  field  and  fold, 
Beyond  earth's  nether  coasts  of  gust  and  flaw, 
Bright,  beautiful,  unalterable,  and  old. 


ABOUT  LAURENCE  STERNE 


BY  WILBUR  L.  CROSS 


ABOUT  the  Reverend  and  ingenious 
Laurence  Sterne,  as  the  reviewers  were 
wont  to  call  him,  there  was  nothing  at 
hand  a  half-century  ago  beyond  vague 
traditions,  and  an  ill-arranged  collection 
of  letters  with  the  brief  memoir.  Thack- 
eray may  have  divined  the  true  character 
of  the  great  humorist;  but  he  was  mis- 
taken in  the  crucial  facts  from  which  he 
professed  to  infer  that  character.  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald  has  since  collected  many 
interesting  and  authentic  details  concern- 
ing Sterne;  and  within  a  decade  or  so 
much  fresh  information  has  found  its  way 
into  print,  or  drifted  in  manuscript  to  the 
British  Museum.  Wherefore  Sterne  may 
now  be  followed  in  his  career  more  closely 
than  Richardson  or  Fielding,  or  any  other 
novelist  contemporary  with  them. 

And  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  career 
of  them  all.  Sterne  is  among  those  men 
who  awake,  as  the  phrase  runs,  to  find 
themselves  famous.  When  the  first  in- 
stallment of  Tristram  Shandy  made  its 
appearance,  Sterne  was  an  obscure  coun- 
try parson,  already  in  middle  life,  and 
long  since  broken  in  health.  He  was  then 
living  at  Sutton-in-the-Forest,  a  small 
parish  some  eight  miles  from  York,  where 
he  was  vicar.  Of  the  nearby  Stillington — 
two  miles  distant  through  the  fields  —  he 


was  also  curate;  and  two  prebendal  stalls 
had  been  given  him  in  the  minster  at  York. 
Sterne  began  Tristram  Shandy  mainly  to 
amuse  himself  and  a  few  friends  who  met 
on  winter  evenings  at  the  house  of  Stephen 
Croft,  the  squire  of  Stillington.  After 
hesitancy  and  delay,  "a  lean  edition" 
was  printed  by  a  local  bookseller,  and  a 
bundle  of  copies  was  sent  to  Dodsley,  the 
London  publisher,  "merely  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  world."  Two  months  there- 
after —  it  was  early  in  March,  1760  — 
Sterne  and  Croft  followed  the  book  up  to 
London;  and  the  Yorkshire  parson  at 
once  met  his  fame.  Within  a  fortnight 
he  wrote  back  to  York :  "  From  Morning 
to  night  my  Lodgings,  which  by  the  by, 
are  the  genteelest  in  Town,  are  full  of 
the  greatest  Company.  I  dined  these  2 
days  with  2  ladies  of  the  Bedchamber; 
then  with  Lor dRockingham,  Lord  Edge- 
comb,  Lord  Winchelsea,  Lord  Littleton 
a  Bishop,  &c.,  &c. "  The  bishop  in  this 
company  was  Warburton,  just  consecrat- 
ed at  Gloucester.  He  sent  for  Sterne,  and 
gave  him  a  purse  of  guineas  and  some 
books  for  the  improvement  of  his  style. 
Sterne  kept  the  guineas,  but  treated  the 
literary  advice  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
served. Garrick,  one  of  the  first  to  read 
Tristram  Shandy  and  recommend  it, 
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sought  Sterne  out  and  presented  him  with 
the  freedom  of  Drury  Lane.  Dodsley  hur- 
ried a  new  edition  of  the  fashionable  book 
through  the  press  within  three  weeks. 
Hogarth  drew  the  frontispiece,  and  Pitt 
accepted  the  dedication.  Six  weeks  later 
came  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,  with 
"the  largest  and  most  splendid  list"  of 
subscribers  that  "ever  pranced  before  a 
book."  Feeling  himself  "the  richest  man 
in  Europe,"  this  country  parson,  who 
had  been  "franked"  up  to  London  by 
Stephen  Croft,  now  set  up  a  carriage  and 
drove  "down  into  Yorkshire  in  superior 
style." 

It  was  much  like  this,  except  for  minor 
details,  on  the  subsequent  visits  to  Lon- 
don for  the  season.  At  another  time  it 
was  Lord  Spencer,  instead  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  who  presented  the  guineas. 
Instead  of  Rockingham  or  Lyttleton,  it 
might  be  Lord  Bathurst,  the  friend  of 
Pope  and  Swift  and  Addison,  who  intro- 
duced himself  with  "I  want  to  know  you, 
Mr.  Sterne."  The  aged  patron  of  letters 

—  then  above  eighty  —  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  long  ago  closed  his  accounts 
in  despair  of  finding  again  equals  of  the 
men  he  once  knew,  but  that  he  was  now 
ready  to  open  the  books  once  more  before 
he  died.     "Go  home,  Mr.  Sterne,  and 
dine  with  me."  In  a  race  with  death, 
Sterne  fled  across  the  Channel  for  south- 
ern France,  but  he  had  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing beyond  Paris.    Dinners  awaited  him 
there  "a  fortnight  deep."    On  returning 
a  call  from  the  Comte  de  Bissy,  he  found 
him  trying  to  read  Tristram  Shandy  in 
the  original.    Choiseul,  then  prime  min- 
ister, struck  by  Yorick's  lean  and  lank 
figure,  —  "a  scarecrow  with  bright  eyes, " 

—  asked  for  an  introduction;    and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ordered  his  portrait  to 
be  painted  at  full  length,  that  it  might, 
hang  in  his  gallery  of  eccentrics.   Hume, 
who  had  come  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the 
English  embassy,  brought  him  into  the 
coterie  of  philosophers,   among  whom 
were  Diderot  and  Holbach;   and  before 
leaving  Paris  finally,  Yorick  preached  for 
them  and  the  world  of  fashion  in  the  hall 


of  ambassadors.  It  was  an  odd  sermon 
on  the  mistake  made  by  Hezekiah  in  ex- 
posing the  treasures  of  his  palace  to  the 
messengers  from  the  King  of  Babylon. 
A  farewell  dinner  followed,  at  which  the 
philosophers  waxed  merry  over  the  par- 
son's description  of  "the  astronomical 
miracle"  that  was  performed  in  honor  of 
Hezekiah. 

And  so  it  went  on,  at  home  and  abroad, 
until  Sterne  came  to  London  for  the  last 
time.  On  that  last  evening  a  company  of 
Sterne's  friends  were  dining  not  far  from 
his  lodgings  in  Old  Bond  Street.  There 
were  present  the  Dukes  of  Roxbury  and 
Grafton,  the  Earls  of  March  and  Ossory, 
Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Hume,  and  others  dis- 
tinguished for  rank  or  achievements. 
'  'Go,"  said  the  host  to  a  footman, "  and  in- 
quire how  Mr.  Sterne  is  to-day. "  "  I  went 
into  the  room,"  said  the  footman  on  re- 
turning, "  and  he  was  just  a-dying.  I 
waited  ten  minutes;  but  in  five  he  said, 
'Now  it  is  come!'  He  put  up  his  hand 
as  if  to  stop  a  blow,  and  died  in  a  minute." 
When  the  news  of  Sterne's  death  reached 
Germany,  where  the  younger  writers 
were  losing  their  heads  over  him,  Lessing 
said:  "I  would  gladly  have  given  Yorick 
ten  years  of  my  own  life,  could  I  thereby 
have  prolonged  his  career  for  a  single 
year." 

Men  partial  to  Sterne  have  long 
wished  to  know  something  about  him  in 
the  less  strenuous  days  before  the  period 
of  "dinners  a  fortnight  deep."  How  did 
Yorick  conduct  himself  in  his  northern 
parishes  ?  And  what  was  thought  of  him 
there  ?  Isaac  D 'Israeli,  so  curious  in  out- 
of-the-way  learning,  once  hinted  that 
there  existed  a  body  of  Yorkshire  anec- 
dotes relative  to  that  early  time;  and  it 
now  proves  to  be  so.  They  are  contained 
in  a  long  letter  and  part  of  another  writ- 
ten in  1795  by  John  Croft  to  Caleb 
Whitefoord,  the  wit  and  diplomatist, 
remembered,  perhaps,  here  in  America 
as  an  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. This  John  Croft  who  wrote  the  letters 
was  younger  brother  to  the  Stephen  Croft 
already  mentioned.  He  grew  up  under 
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Sterne  at  Stillington,  and  saw  a  good  deal 
of  him  in  later  times.  What  he  says  of 
Sterne  may  not  be  all  true,  but  it  is  most 
interesting. 

"  I  generally  act  from  the  first  impulse" 
or  "according  as  the  fly  stings,"  said 
Sterne,  describing  himself  in  the  char- 
acter of  Parson  Yorick.  His  parishion- 
ers observed  the  same  volatile  tempera- 
ment, but  they  expressed  themselves  less 
playfully.  "They  generally  considered 
him,"  says  Croft,  "as  crazy,  or  crack- 
brained.  He  was  not  steady  to  his  Pas- 
times, or  Recreations.  At  one  time  he 
wou'd  take  up  the  Gun  and  follow  shoot- 
ing till  he  became  a  good  shott,  then  he 
wou'd  take  up  the  Pencil  and  paint  Pic- 
tures. .  .  .  Once  it  is  said  that  as  he  was 
going  over  the  Fields  on  a  Sunday  to 
preach  at  Stillington  it  happened  that  his 
Pointer  Dog  sprung  a  Covey  of  Partridges , 
when  he  went  directly  home  for  his  Gun 
and  left  his  Flock  that  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  Church,  in  the  lurch." 

After  Sterne  had  won  his  fame,  he  was 
in  much  demand  as  a  preacher  on  un- 
usual occasions.  He  then  carried  into  the 
pulpit  the  wit,  humor,  and  pathos  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  In  those  days  he  seemed, 
said  Gray,  who  read  him  exactly,  "tot- 
tering on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready 
to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  his  au- 
dience"." But  on  the  average  Sterne  was, 
according  to  Croft,  a  rather  poor  preacher. 
"When  it  was  Sterne's  turn,"  says  the 
antiquary,  "to  preach  at  the  Minster 
half  of  the  Congregation  usually  went 
out  of  the  Church  as  soon  as  he  mounted 
the  Pulpit,  as  his  Delivery  and  Voice  were 
so  very  disagreeable."  This  one  may  well 
believe,  for  his  voice  was  weak  and  broken 
from  asthma  and  consumption. 

Of  Mrs.  Sterne,  who  figures  so  humor- 
ously and  sentimentally  in  the  printed 
correspondence,  it  is  said :  " Tho'  she  was 
but  a  homely  woman,  still  she  had  many 
Admirers,  as  she  was  reported  to  have  a 
Fortune,  and  she  possessed  a  first  rate 
understanding.  He  [Laurie]  had  paid  his 
addresses  to  her  during  the  space  of  two 
years,  when  she  as  constantly  refused  him, 
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till  at  length  she  asked  him  the  question 
herself  and  they  went  off  directly  from 
the  Rooms  [the  assembly  rooms  at  York] 
and  were  married.  Afterwards  they  did 
not  live  on  the  best  terms  and  harmony 
together.  .  .  .  They  kept  a  Dairy  Farm 
at  Sutton,  had  seven  milch  cows,  but  they 
allways  sold  their  Butter  cheaper  than 
their  Neighbours,  as  they  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  oeconomy,  [so]  that  they  were 
allways  behindhand  and  in  arrears  with 
Fortune."  Mrs.  Sterne,  it  is  recorded 
further,  "went  out  of  her  senses,  when 
she  fancied  herself  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
He  treated  her  as  such,  with  all  the  sup- 
posed respect  due  to  a  crowned  head." 

It  was  while  Mrs.  Sterne  imagined  her- 
self the  Queen  of  Bohemia  that  her  hus- 
band began  Tristram  Shandy.  Neither 
his  friends  nor  the  publishers  thought 
well  of  it  at  first.  "  When  he  read  some  of 
the  loose  sheets  .  .  .  to  a  select  company 
assembled  at  Mr.  Croft's  for  that  purpose 
after  dinner,  they  fell  asleep,  at  which 
Sterne  was  so  nettled  that  he  threw  the 
Manuscript  into  the  fire,  and  had  not 
luckily  Mr.  Croft  rescued  the  scorched 
papers  from  the  flames,  the  work  wou'd 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  .  .  . 
And  when  he  produced  the  Copy,  to 
sever  all  Gentlemen  of  York,  they  con- 
sidered it  merely  as  a  laughable  book,  and 
when  that  he  offered  it  to  the  Booksellers, 
they  wou'd  not  have  anything  to  say  to  it, 
nor  wou'd  they  offer  any  price  for  it.  The 
same  happened  when  he  offered  it  to 
Dodsley  in  London  .  .  .  and  so  it  hung 
on  his  hands,  till  after  some  time  a  Mr. 
Lee,  a  Gentleman  of  York  and  a  Bachelor 
of  a  liberall  turn  of  mind,  lent  him  One 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  Printing 
the  Work." 

But  once  in  print  Tristram  Shandy 
"made  a  great  noise,  and  had  a  prodi- 
gious run."  "The  next  morning  [after 
reaching  London]  Sterne  was  missing  at 
breakfast.  He  went  to  Dodsley's,  where, 
on  inquiry  for  Tristram  Shandy's  works, 
his  Vanity  was  highly  flattered,  when  the 
Shopman  told  him,  that  there  was  not 
such  a  Book  to  be  had  in  London  either 
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for  Love  or  money.  .  .  .  He  frequently 
had  cards  of  Invitation  from  the  Nobility 
and  People  of  the  first  Fashion,  for  a 
month  to  come,  that  it  alhnost  amounted 
to  a  Parliamentary  Interest  to  have  his 
company  at  any  rate,  all  which  was  more 
than  his  feeble  Frame  cou'd  bear  .  .  . 
Sterne's  Popularity  at  one  time  arose  to 
that  pitch,  that  on  a  Wager  laid  in  Lon- 
don that  a  Letter  addressed  to  Tristram 
Shandy  in  Europe  shou'd  reach  him,  when 
luckily  the  Letter  came  down  into  York- 
shire and  the  Post  Boy  meeting  Sterne  on 
the  road  to  Sutton  pulled  off  his  hatt  and 
gave  it  him." 

Of  greater  moment  to  literature  than 
these  anecdotes  of  a  York  antiquary  are 
certain  manuscripts  in  Sterne's  own  hand 
that  have  recently  come  to  light.  In  the 
printed  correspondence  of  Sterne,  cover- 
ing the  summer  while  he  was  at  work  on 
the  Sentimental  Journey,  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  a  Journal  that  he  was  then 
keeping  for  Eliza, — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dra- 
per, a  young  woman  out  of  India,  with 
whom  Sterne  had  become  fascinated. 
This  remarkable  document,  long  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  astray,  has  had  a  curi- 
ous history  through  the  silent  years.  It 
was  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Gibbs  of  Bath 
among  waste  books  and  papers  that  came 
to  him  from  his  father,  a  small  local  col- 
lector. Thackeray  was  permitted  to  see 
the  manuscript  when  he  was  preparing 
the  lectures  on  the  English  Humourists, 
and  he  afterwards  related  an  incident 
from  it  in  A  Roundabout  Journey.  But  for 
some  unknown  reason  the  Journal  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  lecture  on  Sterne 
and  Goldsmith;  and  the  passage  in  the 
Roundabout  was  suppressed  when  the  es- 
say went  into  the  collected  edition.  Mr. 
Gibbs  showed  the  Journal  to  others  be- 
sides Thackeray;  and  in  1878  he  read  an 
account  of  this  and  other  Sterne  manu- 
scripts before  a  literary  society  at  Bath. 
On  his  death  in  1894,  these  manuscripts 
passed  under  his  will  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

The  Journal  to  Eliza  (it  may  be  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  Swift's 


Journal  to  Stella)  depicts  in  minute  detail 
the  emotional  state  which  gave  impulse 
to  the  Sentimental  Journey.  There  are, 
indeed,  indications  that  Sterne  intend- 
ed to  print  it  at  some  tune  as  a  supple- 
ment to  that  exquisite  study  in  sensation. 
Crude  it  is  as  Sterne  left  it,  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  crudeness  one  must  expect  when 
the  emotions  are  recorded  just  as  they 
arise,  without  waiting  for  the  imagination 
to  select  and  recombine  them  into  the 
beauty  of  art  and  form.  In  places  the 
Journal  is  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  gross- 
ly human;  but  of  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  now.  Sterne  first  met  Mrs.  Dra- 
per in  London  society  early  in  January, 
1767.  Three  months  later  she  sailed  for 
India,  and  Sterne  shut  himself  up  in  his 
London  lodgings,  where  he  lay  ill  of  fever 
for  weeks,  —  "the  room  allways  full  of 
friendly  Visitors  "  and  "the  rapper  eter- 
nally going  with  Cards  and  enquiries." 
Though  near  death  at  one  time,  Sterne's 
sense  of  humor  never  deserted  him.  In- 
deed, the  account  he  gave  of  his  illness  in 
the  Journal  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  ludi- 
crous as  anything  in  Tristram  Shandy. 
Yorick,  it  is  duly  related  with  all  circum- 
stance, took  cold  from  an  overdose  of  Dr. 
James's  Powder,  the  nostrum  that  was 
destined  to  kill  Goldsmith;  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  summoned,  and 
then  dismissed  after  their  diagnosis,  only 
to  be  summoned  again  to  take  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  patient,  and  to 
prescribe  Van  Sweeten's  corrosive  mer- 
cury; the  patient  finally  cured  himself 
with  a  French  tincture,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  wise  physicians,  who  felt  Yorick's 
pulse,  stroked  their  beards,  and  smiled. 
"  I  am  going  "  —  wrote  Sterne  on  an  even- 
ing; and  corrected  himself  the  next  morn- 
ing with  "Am  a  little  better  —  so  shall 
not  depart  as  I  apprehended."  All  this 
part  of  the  Journal  amused  Thackeray 
greatly,  who  wrote  of  it  to  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Returning  to  his  northern  parish  in 
the  summer  to  write  the  sentimental 
travels  for  the  next  season,  Sterne  still 
kept  up  the  record  of  his  daily  sensations. 
More  and  more  he  now  let  his  fancy  play 
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sentimentally  about  the  incidents  in  the 
friendship  with  Eliza.  "Your  Figure," 
he  records  one  day,  "is  ever  before  my 
eyes  —  the  sound  of  your  voice  vibrates 
with  its  sweetest  tones  the  live  long  day 
in  my  ear."  He  sits  down  to  the  Senti- 
mental Journey,  and  Eliza  enters  the 
library,  takes  a  seat  opposite  to  him,  and 
"softens  and  modulates"  his  feelings  for 
a  sentimental  portrait,  —  the  grisette  he 
met  in  a  Parisian  glove-shop,  it  may  be, 
or  the  beautiful  Fleming  of  the  remise 
door.  A  little  apartment  is  fitted  up  dain- 
tily in  the  "thatched  palace,"  and  called 
Eliza's  room,  which  Yorick  enters  ten 
times  every  day  to  render  his  devotions 
in  "the  sweetest  of  earthly  Tabernacles." 
And  in  "a  retired  corner"  of  the  house- 
garden  is  built  in  her  honor  a  pavilion, 
where  he  sits  of  an  afternoon  in  reverie, 
—  another  Adam  in  fancy  waiting  for 
that  day's  sleep  which  is  to  bring  an- 
other Eve. 

As  an  aid  to  realizing  the  idea  of  Eliza, 
there  is  always  by  him  a  miniature  that 
was  painted  before  their  separation.  It  is 
placed  on  his  desk  every  morning,  as  he  re- 
sumes the  Sentimental  Journey.  He  visits 
his  friend  Hall-Stevenson  over  at  Crazy 
Castle,  and  at  dinner  the  portrait  is  passed 
round  the  table  while  noisy  Yorkshire 
squires  drink  to  the  health  of  the  original. 
Or  he  takes  a  wheel  into  York  with  the 
portrait  as  his  companion;  it  is  shown 
to  the  Archbishop,  —  his  Grace,  his  lady, 
and  sister,  —  who  listen  to  the  story  of 
the  friendship  that  existed  between  Yorick 
and  Eliza.  And  finally,  in  allusion  to  the 
Sentimental  Journey,  Sterne  writes  elo- 
quently: "I  have  brought  your  name, 
Eliza!  and  Picture  into  my  work — where 
they  will  remain  —  when  you  and  I  are 
at  rest  for  ever." 

The  Eliza  whom  Sterne  would  place 
among  the  immortals,  along  with  Swift's 
Stella  and  Waller's  Saccharissa,  was  from 
all  accounts  a  woman  of  great  beauty. 
"Your  eyes,"  wrote  her  admirer,  "and 
the  shape  of  your  face  (the  latter  the 
most  perfect  oval  I  ever  saw)  .  .  .  are 
equal  to  any  of  God's  works  in  a  similar 


way,  and  finer  than  any  I  beheld  in  all 
my  travels."  The  oval  face  and  brilliant 
eyes  were  also  destined  to  startle  out  of 
propriety  another  ecclesiastic.  The  Abbe 
Raynal,  the  historian  of  the  Indies,  who 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Draper 
after  Sterne's  death,  stopped  short  in  his 
work  to  indulge  in  mad  eulogy.  "Every 
instant,"  he  said,  "increased  the  delight 
she  inspired;  every  instant  rendered  her 
more  interesting  .  .  .  there  was  no  one 
she  did  not  eclipse  because  she  was  the 
only  one  like  herself."  And  James  Forbes 
of  the  Oriental  Memoirs, — a  cool  head,  — 
who  saw  much  of  Mrs.  Draper  at  Bom- 
bay, thought  that  Anjengo  would  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  birthplace  of  this  wo- 
man of  "refined  tastes  and  elegant  ac- 
complishments . ' ' 

Among  these  accomplishments  was, 
according  to  her  friends,  a  spirited  and 
original  style.  Men  of  genius,  we  are  told , 
would  not  have  disavowed  her  pages. 
She  exalted,  it  is  said  again,  the  art  of 
writing  to  a  science.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
impossible  to  form  an  independent  opin- 
ion as  to  what  truth  may  lie  at  the  basis  of 
exaggerated  praise  like  this,  for  the  letters 
that  have  been  published  as  from  Eliza 
to  Yorick  are  all  forgeries.  But  attached 
to  the  Journal  there  is  a  long  letter  — 
some  hundred  pages  —  in  Mrs.  Draper's 
own  hand,  which  she  sent  from  Bombay 
to  her  friend  Mrs.  James  in  London.  The 
letter  is  a  sort  of  autobiography,  in  which 
are  given  with  much  detail  the  incidents 
that  led  to  the  friendship  with  Sterne,  and 
the  writer's  subsequent  life  after  return- 
ing to  India.  In  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, Mrs.  Draper  carelessly  throws  off 
brief  essays  on  conduct  or  education, 
character  sketches,  and  sentimental  epi- 
sodes, half  fact  and  half  fiction,  doubt- 
less to  show  what  she  could  do  in  these 
lines.  She  did  not  write  exactly,  as  Sterne 
says  somewhere,  "with  the  pen  of  an 
angel,"  but  her  style  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  Miss  Chapone  or  to  Margaret 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Her  ideal  was 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  whose  assem- 
blies of  bluestockings  were  then  becom- 
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ing  famous.  "I  would  rather  be  an  at- 
tendant on  her  person,"  she  wrote,  after 
reading  Mrs.  Montagu's  essay  on  the 
Genius  of  Shakespeare,  "than  the  first 
peeress  of  the  realm." 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Draper  of  facile 
pen  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  the 
friendship  began  between  her  and  Sterne. 
Born  in  India  of  English  parents  belong- 
ing on  each  side  to  a  good  family,  —  the 
present  Lord  Basing,  of  Hoddington 
House,  Hants,  is  a  descendant  of  her 
father's  brother, — she  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land when  a  mere  child  for  "the  frivo- 
lous education,"  regarded  as  good  enough 
for  "girls  destined  for  India."  "The  gen- 
erality of  us,"  she  wrote  in  sorrowful 
retrospect,  "...  were  never  instructed 
in  the  Importance  of  any  thing,  but  one 
Worldly  Point,  that  of  getting  an  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Lucrative  kind,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  tolerable  complection,  an  Easy 
manner,  some  degree  of  taste  in  the  ad- 
justment of  our  ornaments,  some  little 
skill  in  dancing  a  minuet,  and  singing  an 
air."  With  this  sort  of  training,  she  re- 
turned to  India,  in  her  fourteenth  year,  to 
become,  six  months  later,  the  wife  of 
Daniel  Draper,  her  elder  by  some  twenty 
years.  Her  husband,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  proved  a  faithful  and  efficient 


servant,  but  he  was  withal  heavy  and  un- 
imaginative. After  Mrs.  Draper's  memo- 
rable visit  to  England  when  she  met 
Sterne,  she  went  back  to  India,  spoiled  by 
flattery  and  literary  ambitions,  for  the 
humdrum  life  that  awaited  her.  For  a 
time  she  assisted  Mr.  Draper  in  his  cor- 
respondence, taking  the  place  of  two 
clerks;  but  this  could  not  last  long.  She 
naturally  enough  felt,  as  one  of  her  sen- 
tences runs,  a  "great  Dearth  of  every 
thing  which  could  charm  the  Heart  — 
please  the  Fancy,  or  speak  to  the  judg- 
ment." So  came  the  inevitable  quarrel 
•between  husband  and  wife,  a  life  apart, 
and  eventually  Mrs.  Draper's  flight  to 
England.  The  period  of  freedom  was 
destined  to  be  rather  brief.  Five  years  in 
England,  and  she  died  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-five. 

Mrs.  Draper  lies  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Bristol  Cathedral,  where  to  her  mem- 
ory stands  a  monument  symbolizing  in 
its  two  draped  figures  Genius  and  Bene- 
volence, the  qualities  with  which  the  in- 
scription endows  her.  But  her  spirit,  it 
was  once  a  superstition,  long  continued  to 
haunt  Belvidere  House, — her  home  over- 
looking the  harbor  of  Bombay,  —  and 
might  be  dimly  seen  on  any  night,  "flit- 
ting about  in  corridor  or  verandah  in 
hoop  and  farthingale." 


MY  NEIGHBOR'S 


BY  BETH  BRADFORD  GILCHRIST 


THE  tenth  commandment  has  never 
greatly  troubled  me.  My  neighbor's 
house,  his  lands,  his  children,  his  man- 
servants, his  maidservants  even,  I  can 
allow  him  with  a  quiet  mind;  his  ox  and 
his  ass  far  be  it  from  me  to  lure  into  less 
juicy  pastures.  There  are  many  people, 
and  my  neighbor  is  one  of  them,  whose 
satisfaction  flourishes  only  in  a  soil  of 
personal  possession.  They  are  always 
scheming  to  bring  the  widest  possible 
acreage  of  things  under  the  sway  of  one 
little  two-lettered  pronoun.  I  for  pure 
and  unalloyed  pleasure  go  to  that  which 
is  my  neighbor's.  Against  his  nine  points 
of  the  law  I  set  up  my  ten  of  enjoyment. 
What  is  mine  has  never  held  for  me  the 
irresponsible  thrill  of  delight  my  neigh- 
bor's yields.  My  playhouse  of  a  cottage 
with  its  quaint  inconveniences  within 
and  its  close-shorn  fringe  of  green  with- 
out —  a  poor  thing  but  mine  own  —  im- 
pels me  to  neither  rampant  independence 
nor  couchant  apology.  My  neighbor  has 
ample  elegance  for  his  body-servant,  and 
all  outdoors  for  his  playground,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  he  exists  for  my 
benefit.  Why,  then,  should  I  make  covet- 
ous comparisons  ?  True,  he  may  have 
aims  of  his  own;  he  is  not  one  to  adopt 
readily  the  low  estate  of  a  means  to  my 
gratification, — who  would  not  be  an  end 
in  himself  ?  —  and  it  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  recognize  an  unwelcome  destiny 
without  spectacles.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  his  views;  he  speaks  a  language  to 
which  I  hold  no  key. 

My  neighbor's  grounds  run  far  back 
from  the  road  until,  shaking  off  the  lines 
of  artful  naturalness  they  have  been 
forced  into  by  the  landscape  gardener, 
they  lose  themselves  in  a  delicious  tangle 
of  nonconformity.  Their  master  is  no 
freethinker.  His  mind  is  an  intellectual 


Noah's  ark.  Inherited  in  pairs  from  his 
fathers,  culled  in  couples  from  the  books 
he  read  in  his  youth,  ideas  have  made  en- 
trance from  time  to  time  as  into  a  life- 
boat warranted  to  outfloat  the  flood  of 
new  thought,  and  once  within  they  have 
found  security.  My  neighbor  permits  no 
leakage.  I  have  a  fancy  lie  gives  them 
air  and  exercise  twice  a  day,  when  morn- 
ing and  evening  he  strolls  with  his  cigar, 
never  very  widely,  through  his  grounds. 
The  gardens  suffice  for  his  constitutionals. 
Other  minds  have  planned  the  direction 
of  their  paths,  other  hands  have  laid  them 
out,  and  between  their  trim  borders  my 
neighbor's  feet  walk  placidly.  His  climb- 
ing roses  fling  themselves  over  the  fence 
in  an  ardor  of  new  emprise;  my  neigh- 
bor calls  his  gardener's  attention  to  their 
need  of  pruning.  His  is  an  existence 
doubling  upon  itself  with  comfortable 
complacency.  A  paradox  is  this  neighbor 
of  mine :  the  physical  law  of  inertia  per- 
sonified, yet  a  busy  man;  an  owner  of 
much  wealth,  yet  fully  possessed  of  no- 
thing; blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  yet  say- 
ing, "I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak  —  who  to 
more  purpose  ?" 

Last  year  he  put  in  hundreds  of  bulbs 
along  the  path  that  wanders  sociably  be- 
side the  brook:  crocuses  spreading  a 
many-colored  carpet  over  winter's  rav- 
ages; narcissuses,  companies  of  gay 
heralds,  catching  the  May  sunshine  in 
their  golden  trumpets;  flocks  of  tall  iris, 
lanes  of  lilies,  rich  in  Oriental  splendor; 
and  I  know  he  never  got  half  the  pleasure 
out  of  them  that  I  did.  Really  my  neigh- 
bor and  I  are  joint  proprietors.  He  holds 
the  title-deeds,  I  enjoy;  he  labors,  I  en- 
ter into  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  His  is  the 
substance;  the  earth  of  the  gardens  and 
their  products,  the  wood  of  the  trees  and 
their  fruitage,  the  sticks  and  stones  of  the 
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house,  that  which  may  be  billed,  crated, 
and  catalogued;  mine  is  the  glory  of  sun- 
shine on  dew-drenched  flowers,  the  still 
delight  of  ferny  woods,  the  fine-lined 
contour  of  rocks  and  trees  and  noble 
architecture,  the  intimate  beauty  of  it  all. 
And  mine,  I  take  it,  is  the  more  profit- 
able ownership.  The  birds  do  not  sing 
for  my  neighbor,  his  roses  do  not  bloom 
for  him;  the  alchemy  of  sunshine  is  to 
him  a  locked  science,  with  him  the  silver- 
smith of  night  holds  no  dealings.  His  re- 
sponsibilities impoverish  him.  But  I 
am  carefree  as  a  denizen  of  Vagabondia, 
without  the  drawbacks  of  such  citizen- 
ship. I  am  rich  in  the  secrets  of  field  and 
wood,  of  garden  and  lawn,  in  the  sight  of 
my  eyes  and  the  hearing  of  my  ears,  and 
the  worries  of  wealth  are  far  from  me.  I  do 
not  dream  o'  nights  that  tramps  are  rifling 
my  imported  grapevines,  or  that  thieves 
are  making  off  with  my  silver  plate;  fire 
and  flood  and  insurance  have  no  terrors 
for  me. 

There  is  no  miserliness  possible  to  the 
possessor  of  my  wealth.  It  grows  by  giv- 
ing. I  share  my  riches  with  every  passer- 
by, —  if  he  be  blessed  with  the  use  of  his 
five  senses,  and  of  a  sixth,  appreciation, 
without  which  the  five  are  but  half -senses, 
—  and  am  no  poorer.  I  would  share  it 
with  my  neighbor,  but  he  knows  no  sixth 
sense,  and  I  am  not  surgeon  enough  to 
quicken  his  mental  vision. 

Every  theory  has  its  parasite  of  fallacy. 
I  have  no  justification  for  those  who  hold 
that  enjoyment  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
personal  possession.  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  clambering  over  my  neighbor's 
spiked  stone  wall  and  helping  myself  to  his 
pears  as  of  opening  his  gate  and  picking 
a  bunch  of  his  Jacqueminot  roses.  His 
house  is  crowded  with  books  and  pictures 
and  curios  from  all  corners  of  the  earth. 
I  may  be  the  intellectual  owner  of  an 
Aldine,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  there- 
by vested  with  the  title  to  its  print  and 
pages.  Before  I  go  into  my  neighbor's 
house  and  take  a  Corot  from  his  walls,  I 
shall  have  decided  to  try  a  few  months 
of  first-hand  research  in  the  subject,  How 


the  criminal  classes  live  in  the  workhouse. 
The  law  does  not  concern  itself  with  ap- 
preciations. Nowhere  is  it  written:  To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given  of  that  which 
he  hath  not.  The  currency  of  enjoyment 
is  not  quoted  in  tables  of  exchange.  Ma- 
terial wealth  buys  no  spiritual  possessions ; 
how,  then,  shall  spiritual  wealth  give  title 
to  material  possessions  ? 

Being  a  woman,  I  realize  that  I  am  put- 
ting in  jeopardy  my  reputation  for  truth- 
telling  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  envy  my 
neighbor's  wife.  I  write  it  with  trepida- 
tion. The  words  stare  up  at  me  with  an 
air  of  stern  Hebraic  virtue.  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  like  me,  with  whom  it  is  not  a 
question  of  morals  at  all,  but  of  compen- 
sations. I  have  known  women  of  indif- 
ferent character  to  be  strict  keepers  of 
the  law  because  of  a  complacent  assurance 
that  other  women  looked  on  them  with 
longing.  I  have  no  such  supposition  as 
this  in  regard  to  my  neighbor's  wife.  I 
am  convinced  the  idea  of  coveting  any- 
thing of  mine  has  never  entered  her  pretty 
head.  But  I  prop  my  moral  scaffolding 
with  the  theory  that  if  she  were  wise 
she  would  envy  me.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
she  is  not  wise.  The  woman  who  would 
change  her  identity  for  another's  has  said 
good-by  to  happiness.  I  can  imagine  but 
one  fate  worse  than  to  be  my  neighbor's 
wife,  and  that  is  to  be  his  wife  and  under- 
stand the  haplessness  of  it.  So  we  two 
make  interchange  of  wasted  pity  over  a 
fence  of  neighborly  civility. 

I  own  there  are  times  when  the  thought 
of  her  maidservants  would  go  far  toward 
reconciling  me  to  her  lot.  The  average 
servant  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  Now  you 
see  her,  and  now  you  see  the  week's  wash 
heaped  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor, 
the  unscraped  dishes  dumped  in  the  sink, 
the  little  gray  kittens  of  dirt  frolicking 
under  the  tables  and  chairs.  She  belongs 
to  that  questionable  order  of  small  evils 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  ultimate  good, 
plants  which  have  always  flourished  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  tree  of  ethical  dis- 
cussion. Expressed  in  ratio  the  formula 
for  a  model  servant  is 
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good 
evil 


infinity. 


Perhaps  my  mathematics  are  at  fault, 
but  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
one  I  could  write  above  zero.  Here,  I  con- 
fess, is  the  vulnerable  point  in  my  armor  ; 
only  circumstance  —  saint  in  cramped 
cloisters  —  saves  me  from  sorry  over- 
throw. My  playhouse  is,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, small,  almost  painfully  small; 
furthermore  it  is  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 
gestion. Already  I  am  contemplating 
moving  the  piano  out  on  the  piazza  and 
reversing  the  excellent  advice  of  the  Lady 
from  Philadelphia.  Otherwise  even  I 
might  indulge  in  a  little  harmless  wishing 
for  a  maid  like  those  that  swarm  at  my 
neighbor's.  My  neighbor's  wife  is  a  past 
mistress  of  the  dexterous  art  of  making 
and  keeping  servants.  I  sometimes  fancy 
she  must  develop  them  by  rule,  the  re- 
sults are  so  irreproachable.  Give  her  the 
rawest  material,  and  in  a  month  she  has 
a  cook  from  Arcady,  a  Utopian  parlor 
maid,  a  waitress  fit  for  the  gods.  And 
they  stay,  — how  they  stay!  Only  death 
or  a  man  can  drag  them  off. 

But  when  I  get  a  bit  blue  thinking  of  my 
neighbor's  maidservants,  I  look  around, 
and  laugh.  The  proverbial  bull  in  the 
china  closet  would  be  a  Lilliputian  beast 
beside  a  maid  in  my  playhouse.  Verily  I 
think  she  would  have  to  sleep  on  the  roof, 
or  I  might  sling  a  hammock  for  her  be- 
side the  piano  on  the  front  piazza,  —  the 
refrigerator  lives  on  the  back  porch,  — 
but  I  doubt  whether  she  would  take  kind- 
ly to  such  a  camper's  arrangement,  es- 
pecially in  winter.  After  all,  the  treasure 
of  greatest  price  slips  an  iron  hand  into 
her  velvet  glove.  Would  I  exchange  my 
easy,  undragoned  solitude  for  the  lightest 
rule  of  the  most  model  servant  ?  On  sec- 
ond thoughts,  let  my  neighbor  keep  the 
clockwork  machinery  of  his  domestic  es- 
tablishment; for  me  the  old  sundial  with 
nothing  but  the  slipping  shadow  of  my 
unstudied  desires  is  still  the  best. 

Another  of  my  neighbor's  holdings 
from  which  I  clear  a  clean-conscienced 


enjoyment  is  one  of  his  children.  Your 
own  children  are  either  a  rebuke  to  pride 
or  a  cause  of  vainglory,  but  how  much 
solid  comfort  or  discomfort  you  can  take 
in  your  neighbor's  children!  There  is  no 
prejudice  of  possession  to  deflect  the  eye- 
sight, no  cringing  for  their  manners,  no 
magnifying  their  brightnesses.  They  are 
a  torment  and  a  tease,  food  for  reflection 
and  matter  for  gossip,  a  terror  by  day  and 
a  relief  by  night,  a  diversion  in  free  hours 
and  a  distraction  in  busy,  a  long  way  re- 
moved from  angels,  and  sometimes  not  far 
from  imps. 

This  child  of  my  neighbor  is  a  healthy 
little  girl.  She  looks  clean,  until  she  be- 
gins to  play,  and  kissable  —  when  she  is 
clean.  She  wears  her  hair  in  the  prevail- 
ing fashion,  cut  short  off  in  her  neck  and 
tied  on  one  side  of  her  head  with  a  big 
bow.  Her  clothes  are  sturdy  and  plain, 
—  my  neighbor's  wife  is,  after  all,  a  sensi- 
ble woman.  Should  a  stranger  chance  to 
speak  to  her  at  play,  he  would  not  think 
her  an  unusual  child,  yet  to  me  she  is  the 
most  delightful  of  my  neighbor's  posses- 
sions. 

Her  name  ?  No  matter.  I  did  not  wish 
to  know  it  myself.  I  am  distrustful  of 
names;  they  are  smiling  villains,  inno- 
cent-looking cheats,  not  what  they  seem. 
They  look  to  be  mere  harmless  bits  of 
word-economy;  they  are  really  emotional 
shortcuts,  and  many  travel  therein.  Be- 
cause I  happen  to  have  been  born  very 
long  after  Adam,  I  rebel  against  being 
therefore  cheated  out  of  the  freshness  of 
my  impressions.  Habitual  borrowers  do 
not  please  me.  If  I  would  do  a  little  in- 
dependent thinking,  if  I  would  sound 
my  own  possibilities  of  feeling,  let  me  not 
be  dogged  by  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
all  the  past  crystallized  in  five  letters,  or 
in  a  dozen.  My  friends  are  too  hot  for 
knowing  the  names  of  things.  Sometimes 
I  think  this  is  a  children's  age,  only  the 
children  are  not  young  in  years.  These 
friends  of  mine  have  countless  clubs, 
curiosity  shops,  where  for  a  moderate  ex- 
penditure of  their  curious  coin  they  pick 
up  glib  phrases,  pat  combinations  of 
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words,  which  they  fling  around  indiscrim- 
inately in  their  walks.  It  gives  them  such 
child-like  pleasure  to  display  their  little 
learning!  And  when  they  have  named  a 
thing,  they  rest  satisfied,  not  knowing 
that  its  subtlest  quality  has  escaped  them. 

My  neighbor's  wife  has  often  urged  me 
to  join  her  club  for  birdstudy.  "  Why, you 
don't  know  the  names  of  even  the  com- 
monest birds,"  she  cries.  And  I  do  not. 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  not  to  be  sure 
about  them.  A  little  ignorance  is  so  much 
more  comfortable  to  live  with  than  a  lit- 
tle knowledge.  "A  bird  is  as  beautiful 
by  one  name  as  another,"  I  answer  her. 
"  His  flight  is  as  swift,  his  song  is  as  sweet, 
his  life  is  as  shy.  Literary  allusions  to 
him  are  not  the  bird,  they  are  poetry,  es- 
say, story.  When  I  stand  in  your  woods, 
and  one  flutters  noiselessly  to  the  branch 
over  my  head  and  flits  again,  I  have  no 
wish  to  squander  my  precious  moment 
craning  my  neck  to  see  if  he  has  a  spot  on 
his  tail,  running  through  a  catalogue  of 
names,  or  ecstatically  murmuring  some- 
thing that  Shakespeare  or  Wordsworth 
or  neither  has  said  of  him.  I  want  no  lit- 
erature, no  word  with  its  definite  asso- 
ciations to  blot  out  from  me  that  unlet- 
tered poetry  of  the  woods  which  the  first 
poet  read  untrammeled  in  the  morning 
of  the  world." 

Of  course  she  does  not  understand,  but 
I  can  forgive  her  anxiety  to  supply  me 
with  a  full  list  of  birds'  names.  What  I 
do  not  like  is  her  forcing  the  child's 
upon  me.  We  had  become  acquainted 
without  my  making  the  stereotyped  bid 
for  a  child's  acquaintance,  "  What  is  your 
name,  little  girl?"  That  has  always 
seemed  to  me  close  cousin  to  the  high- 
wayman's method.  A  child  has  as  much 
right  to  the  unlooted  possession  of  its 
name  as  have  I  to  my  watch  and  pocket- 
book,  and  at  the  muzzle  of  the  question 
it  is  no  better  defended.  If  my  neighbor's 
wife  had  not  insisted  on  calling  her  small 
daughter  by  name  in  my  presence,  I  might 
have  had  my  choice  of  Margaret  or  Mary 
Ann.  Better  still ,  I  should  have  brought  to 
her  acquaintance  none  of  those  precon- 


ceived notions,  those  shreds  of  remem- 
bered qualities  and  tatters  of  crisscrossed 
associations,  that  cling  about  a  name. 

It  was  five  years  ago  when  I  first  spoke 
to  the  child.  She  has  bothered  me  a  good 
deal  since,  but  I  do  not  haggle  over  the 
price  of  her  friendship.  We  tramp  and 
talk  together,  we  explore  the  unfrequent- 
ed corners  of  her  father's  acres,  and  the 
odd  nooks  in  our  own  thoughts.  I  air  my 
prejudices,  and  she  hers.  Outwardly  she 
is  much  the  same  little  girl  I  first  met,  dis- 
tinguished only  in  that  she  plays  harder 
than  the  other  children.  But  I  can  see  she 
is  growing  up  in  more  than  stature  (her 
brown  head  has  crept  to  the  level  of  my 
shoulder).  I  have  a  fancy  that  before 
long  I  shall  be  called  on  to  share  my  sub- 
tlest claims  to  the  joint  ownership  of  my 
neighbor's  lands.  Already  his  library  is 
his  daughter's.  Not  as  she  will  be  some 
day,  but  still  in  a  very  real  sense,  she  is 
rich  in  books.  Long  lines  of  calf  and  mo- 
rocco bindings  throng  my  neighbor's 
shelves.  On  the  margins  of  some  he  jotted 
notes  years  ago,  with  many  he  has  never 
been  on  speaking  terms,  with  none  has 
his  acquaintance  passed  beyond  an  im- 
personal intercourse.  Not  to  my  neigh- 
bor do  the  book  people  send  their  cards 
of  invitation.  But  many  a  time  in  pass- 
ing the  gate  I  have  hesitated,  seeing  the 
child  at  play,  as  I  first  thought,  alone  upon 
the  lawn,  —  hesitated  and  dared  not  en- 
ter where  so  gay  a  company  was  gathered. 
It  is  not  for  a  plain  American,  just  home 
from  a  tramp,  to  mingle  with  King  Ar- 
thur's court,  to  feast  with  Robin  Hood 
on  the  king's  deer,  to  jest  with  Rosalind, 
to  laugh  with  gay  Prince  Hal,  to  bandy 
quips  with  Puck  the  irresponsible,  to  hear 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  spin  his  yarns,  and  Old 
World  minstrels  sing  their  lays. 

Where  does  the  child  get  her  apprecia- 
tions, I  sometimes  wonder.  What  ances- 
tor of  hers  loved  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
and  the  wholesome  sweetness  of  books  ? 
Sensitiveness  to  these  things  is  not  in  my 
neighbor  or  in  his  wife.  Did  they  have 
its  possibility  once,  and  have  they  starved 
it  to  death  ?  You  can  kill  a  liking  and  a 
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love.  Neglect,  starvation,  the  will  power 
to  drown  the  little  blind  kittens  of  a  na- 
ture groping  for  light,  —  these  are  deadly 
weapons.  Or  may  it  be  that  this  respon- 
siveness has  been  developed  in  the  child 
in  answer  to  the  impelling  beauty  of  her 
surroundings  ?  has  the  outward  moulded 
the  inward  ?  Who  shall  tell  ?  Perhaps 
each  surmise  holds  a  kernel  of  truth.  The 
child  is  a  dreamer,  and  there  is  no  sure 
rule  whereby  to  account  for  such. 

I  did  not  know  till  lately  that  she  was 
Iso  a  bit  of  a  magician.    Knights  and 


ladies,  monsters  and  children,  a  motley 
company  now  fall  under  her  spells.  Should 
she  grow  up  to  capture  life  as  vividly  as 
she  has  mastered  fairyland,  to  weave  in  a 
many-colored  web  of  words  the  warp  of 
things  that  are  with  the  woof  of  fancy, 
my  neighbor  will  be  very  proud  of  her. 
With  his  blind  old  eyes  that  think  they 
see  he  will  look  at  her  work,  and  will  not 
understand.  He  will  say  "my  daughter," 
but  he  will  never  know  a  kinship  closer 
than  the  physical,  a  possession  higher 
than  the  material. 
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IN   AN   APPENDIX 

Two  generations  ago  the  lovers  of  hu- 
mor used  to  give  a  little  time  to  the  story 

one  Timothy  Dexter,  a  curious  com- 
pound of  knave,  crank,  and  fool,  who 
le  a  fortune,  it  was  believed  by  fan- 
tastic means,  built  a  fantastic  house  in 
fewburyport,  and  published  a  fantastic 

jk.  In  the  second  impression  of  this 
book,  he  tells  us  that,  people  having  com- 
plained because  there  were  no  stops  in  it, 
he  had  added  two  pages  full  of  punctua- 
tion marks  in  an  Appendix,  and  they 
might  "pepper  and  salt  it,"  as  much  as 
they  chose. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  not  a  few  of 
our  current  publications  would  be  im- 
proved by  a  similar  system,  whereby  a 
good  deal  of  matter,  which  is  somehow 
deemed  essential  for  what  one  might  call 
constructional  purposes,  but  needless  for 
comfort  or  beauty,  might  be  relegated  in 
mass  to  an  appendix,  whence  those  who 
like  such  things  might  select  for  insertion 
in  the  text  as  much  as  they  liked,  without 
requiring  those  who  do  not  care  for  it  to 
wade  through  it.  It  is  especially  in  novels 
that  such  a  plan  seems  feasible. 

For  instance:  modern  novels  have  a 
great  deal  of  tobacco  in  them.  The  he- 


roes, villains,  and  confidants  are  eternally 
lighting  cigarettes,  varied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  pipes  and  cigars.  These  do 
not  help  on  the  plot,  the  action,  or  the 
dialogue.  They  can  hardly  be  conceived 
to  give  local  color,  for  they  are  introduced 
independent  of  all  locality;  and  as  they 
are  impossible  in  stories  of  more  than 
four  centuries  ago,  they  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  essential  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  narrative.  Now  there  are  still  liv- 
ing those  who  do  not  want  any  tobacco  in 
then-  novels,  and  a  large  number  who  do 
not  want  such  an  endless  amount  of  it. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  leave  out  all 
smoking  from  the  body  of  the  book,  and 
print  as  an  appendix  two  or  three  pages 
of  tobacconists'  advertisements,  out  of 
which  those  who  really  cannot  breathe 
without  nicotine  might  spice  the  chap- 
ters at  their  pleasure.  The  dealers  would 
gladly  pay  for  this  exploitation  of  their 
wares. 

Another  opportunity  for  this  hygienic 
inoculation  with  appendicitis  is  given  by 
descriptions  of  scenery,  —  particularly 
cloud-effects.  When  one  is  reading  along 
with  interest,  rapidly  passing  from  mere 
keenness  to  almost  breathless  excitement, 
eager  to  know  whether  Ethel  is  going  to 
accept  the  duke,  or  whether  Herbert  is 
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going  to  make  that  fortune  which  will  en- 
able him  to  come  in  as  a  machine  god  and 
rescue  her,  one  has  to  stop  and  wade 
through  an  evening  in  the  Dolomites,  or 
a  sunrise  in  the  Yosemite.  These  may  be 
very  well  done;  they  may  be  as  exact  as 
a  reproduction  of  the  Arundel  Society. 
But  they  are  fearfully  in  the  way;  there 
is  nothing  done,  said,  or  thought,  till  the 
last  color  of  the  Tyrolese  sunset  has 
"died  like  the  dolphin,"  or  the  last  gauzy 
veil  has  been  lifted  from  the  geysers.  If 
they  only  affected  the  result, — if  the  Dolo- 
mite peak  only  reflected  a  ray  of  resolu- 
tion upon  Ethel's  purpose,  if  the  Yosemite 
slope  only  revealed  to  Arthur  a  bonanza 
in  quartz, —  one  could  be  grateful.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort;  they  are  padding, — 
artistic,  suggestive  padding,  if  you  will. 
Now  why  cannot  their  lovers  let  them  be 
all  together  in  the  appendix,  in  the  form 
of  photogravures,  with  notes  in  the  text 
referring  to  No.  8  or  No.  17,  and  let  the 
rest  of  us  get  on  with  Ethel  and  Herbert  ? 
Perhaps  also  we  should  fare  none  the 
worse  if  all  introspections  and  self-com- 
munings  were  concentrated  into  a  few 
supplementary  pages.  As  it  is,  no  sooner 
is  Ethel  comfortably  established  in  her 
piazza  chair  among  her  Dolomites,  no 
sooner  is  Herbert  uncomfortably  be- 
stowed in  his  Pullman,  "speeding "  across 
the  continent,  than  each  begins  to  review 
all  the  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  doubts,  that 
the  situation  calls  up.  Undoubtedly  such 
a  review  is  terribly  true  to  life.  We  all  of 
us  have  to  go  through  it,  much  oftener 
and  more  thoroughly  than  we  wish  to. 
It  does  not  help  us;  we  end  where  we  be- 
gan, and  so  do  our  hero  and  heroine. 
Ethel  gets  a  belated  letter,  covered  with 
postmarks,  which  tells  her  that  her  aunt 
will  not  perpetrate  that  second  marriage; 
Herbert's  train  is  boarded  at  Flagstaff  by 
some  one  who  brings  the  latest  tip  on 
Northern  Securities;  and  all  their  nicely 
balanced  self-communings  are  rendered 
null  and  void.  A  few  pages  of  them  might 
be  appended  to  satisfy  the  longing  hearts 
of  those  who  love  to  have  events  and 
talks  deferred, and  they  could  protract  the 


agony  as  long  as  they  liked  by  recogniz- 
ing their  own  interminable  worries  of 
days  gone  by. 

In  Macaulay's  Life  we  are  told  how 
the  fashionable  novels  of  eighty  years  ago 
were  punctuated  with  fainting  fits  in- 
dulged in  indiscriminately  by  both  sexes, 
whenever  a  crisis  in  the  story  occurred. 
These  need  not  now  seek  an  appendix; 
they  are  forever  dead  and  buried.  But 
how  much  equally  superfluous  matter  is 
still  allowed  to  haunt  our  best  stories,  not 
because  it  helps  plot,  incidents,  talk,  or 
character,  but  because,  as  Dexter  thought 
of  "stops,"  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  thing  ? 
By  the  use  of  an  appendix,  which,  like  the 
answers  in  a  school  Algebra,  might  ap- 
pear in  some  copies  and  not  in  others,  all 
tastes  could  be  gratified. 

PET   ECONOMIES 

What  is  your  pet  economy?  Mine  is 
collar  buttons.  You  see,  I  take  you  into 
my  confidence  before  you  have  a  chance  to 
deny  that  you  have  such  a  thing.  All  the 
same,  I'll  wager  you  have.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  the  individual,  man  or  woman,  who 
has  not  some  pet  economy  which  is  cher- 
ished with  the  dogged  unreason  of  early 
habit.  Yes,  I  confess  that  mine  —  the 
principal  one  —  is  collar  buttons.  Think 
of  it!  Ten  cents  for  a  collar  button!  Or 
twenty-five  for  a  better  one;  though  that  is 
only  plated.  I  have  a  set,  and  one  or  two 
to  spare;  but  the  spare  ones  are  a  recent 
acquisition.  One  was  a  Christmas  present 
—  one  of  the  most  acceptable  I  ever  had ! 
It  is  a  solid  gold  one.  I  always  had  want- 
ed a  solid  gold  collar  button,  and  would 
like  to  have  three  or  four  more;  but  never 
have  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  invest  so 
much  capital  in  that  particular  adjunct 
to  the  wardrobe.  They  are  liable  to  be 
lost,  and  have  a  way  of  rolling  under  the 
bureau,  when  not  observed,  or  being  pick- 
ed up  by  the  servants.  Several  times  I 
have  been  on  the  point  of  buying  all  the 
collar  buttons  I  want;  but  the  good  resolu- 
tion never  happened  to  be  coincident  with 
the  opportunity  to  purchase. 
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I  find  no  such  difficulty  in  regard  to 
other  incidents  of  apparel.  I  bought  a 
flamboyant  waistcoat  the  other  day,  the 
price  of  which  would  have  stocked  me  in 
collar  buttons  for  the  rest  of  my  natural 
life;  and  did  not  feel  that  it  was  an  ex- 
travagance, either.  But  I  shied  at  the  col- 
lar-button tray  in  the  haberdasher's,  and 
hurried  out,  clutching  tightly  the  change 
from  a  ten-dollar  bill,  as  if  fleeing  from 
some  awful  temptation. 

I  have  reasoned  it  out,  and  know  that 
I  could  lose  six  gold  collar  buttons  a  year, 
and  not  have  to  cut  down  on  my  cigar 
allowance.  And  yet,  —  well,  here  I  am 
in  the  condition  of  destitution  to  which  I 
stand  confessed. 

I  inflict  these  personalities  upon  the 
reader  merely  by  way  of  illustration.  It 
is  not  that  my  experience  is  unique.  You 
have  your  pet  economy,  too,  and  will  con- 
fess, at  once,  that  you  have  had  experi- 
ences very  like  mine.  And  you  know 
friends  whose  pet  economies  seem  to  you 
extremely  absurd.  In  fact,  it  is  easier  to 
discover  these  economies  in  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  than  in  ourselves. 
Wealth  is  no  eradicator  for  them.  In- 
deed, it  is  among  the  wealthy  that  the 
most  delightful  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  one  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  most  cherished  economies 
is  golf  balls.  To  lose  a  golf  ball  wrings 
his  heart.  Even  an  old  hacked  and  di- 
lapidated ball,  gone  in  the  tall  grass,  will 
weigh  on  his  mind  all  through  dinner, 
and  his  man  will  have  orders  to  make  a 
special  search  in  the  afternoon  to  see  if  it 
cannot  be  recovered.  I  have  in  mind  a 
particular  occasion,  and  a  particular  ball, 
and  it  is  circumstantially  related  that,  on 
the  same  afternoon,  while  still  stewing 
about  that  little  pellet  of  india  rubber, 
he  called  his  private  secretary,  and  had 
him  write  a  cheque  subscribing  five  mil- 
lion dollars  to  a  charitable  purpose. 
Think  of  it !  How  many  golf  balls  can  be 
bought  for  a  dollar  ?  How  many  for  a 
hundred  dollars  ?  A  thousand  ?  A  mil- 
lion? A  hundred  million?  If  all  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  dollars  were  converted  into 


golf  balls,  and  he  should  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  knocking  them  into  the  tall 
grass,  how  old  would  he  have  to  be  be- 
fore he  became  a  pauper?  If  he  lived 
the  span  of  the  Old  Testament  patri- 
archs, and  worked  hard,  I  fancy  he  would 
have  quite  a  pile  before  him  when  the 
Man  with  the  Scythe  called  time. 

String  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
pet  economies.  Have  n't  you  a  friend  (I 
have)  who  insists,  always  and  inevitably, 
upon  stopping  to  untie  the  knots  in  order 
to  save  the  string  about  the  parcel  ?  No 
matter  what  haste  or  impatience  attends 
the  opening;  no  matter  that  there  is  a 
great  wad  of  just  such  strings  on  the  nail 
in  the  pantry.  Untied  it  must  be,  and  the 
string  saved.  It  might  come  handy.  Now 
I  stand  here  and  denounce  that  practice 
as  an  irrational,  illogical  absurdity.  I  am 
emancipated  from  the  string  habit,  and  I 
know.  There  is  nothing,  except  matches, 
so  cheap  in  this  day  and  age,  as  string. 
The  investment  of  fifteen  cents  will  stock 
a  household  with  string  enough,  of  as- 
sorted sizes,  to  last  a  year.  Yes,  for  that 
amount  you  may  revel  in  string  —  string 
without  knots  or  tangles,  and  of  intermin- 
able length.  No  fifteen-cent  investment 
that  I  know  of  gives  such  ample  and  sat- 
isfactory returns  in  a  year  as  the  string 
investment.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
know  of  no  more  laborious  way  to  save 
fifteen  cents  a  year  than  by  picking  the 
knots  and  cherishing  the  twine  that  comes 
with  every  package.  But  I  need  not  ar- 
gue the  case.  The  string  economy  is  no 
more  rational  than  my  collar-button,  or 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  golf -ball,  economy.  It 
is  just  one  of  those  pet  economies  of  which 
I  am  speaking. 

I  know  a  lady  of  great  wealth  and  fash- 
ion (or, to  be  more  truthful,!  know  of  her) 
whose  pet  economy  is  stationery.  I  had  a 
note  from  her  once  written  on  that  terri- 
bly cheap  school-store  paper  folded  and 
ruled  in  faint  blue  lines.  I  marveled,  and 
made  inquiries,  and  learned  that,  though 
in  all  other  respects  she  lived  as  became 
her  wealth  and  station,  she  never  could 
bring  herself  to  pay  for  anything  better 
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in  note  paper.  Her  house  is  beautiful  and 
perfect  in  its  appointments;  she  has  her 
carriages,  her  gowns,  and  her  box  at  the 
opera.  But  when  it  comes  to  note  paper, 
she  feels  that  she  must  economize. 

Another  lady  (this  one  I  know  more 
intimately)  balks  at  the  payment  of  ex- 
cess baggage  charges;  and,  as  she  is  a 
great  traveler,  and  always  carries  more 
weight  than  the  rules  of  the  railroads  al- 
low, this  economy  costs  her  a  deal  of 
money.  I  have  in  mind  one  instance  when 
she  paid  her  man's  fare  to  New  York, 
and  gave  him  four  dollars  to  bribe  ex- 
pressmen, not  to  mention  the  price  of  his 
dinner,  and  three  dollars  for  an  extra 
dray,  in  order  to  get  out  of  paying  excess 
charges  which  would  not  have  exceeded 
two  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  She  is  a  gen- 
erous woman,  on  the  whole,  and  has  an 
abundance  of  means;  but  excess  baggage 
she  deems  the  last  straw  in  the  burden 
of  expense,  and  she  will  pay  double  the 
amount  to  get  around  it. 

Other  instances  which  occur  to  me  are 
of  the  man  who  borrows  his  neighbor's 
newspaper  to  save  one  or  two  cents;  and 
the  one  who  insists  on  wearing  the  same 
tie  for  a  year,  despite  the  protests  of  his 
family;  and  the  other  who  labors,  and 
compromises  with  his  conscience,  to 
"knock  down"  street  car  fares.  These 
are  all  men  who  are  so  far  removed  from 
penury  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  in 
question  is  really  no  consideration.  And 
in  other  relations  of  life  they  are  generous 
and  open-handed.  For  I  am  not  alluding, 
in  any  part  of  this  discussion,  to  the  con- 
stitutionally or  habitually  close-fisted  or 
stingy.  These  are  merely  pet  economies. 

I  have  thought  a  bit  about  the  matter, 
and  have  concluded  that  pet  economies 
are  evidences  of  a  defective  education. 
Not  general  education  —  mind  you  — 
but  education  in  the  grand  art  of  spend- 
ing money.  The  science  of  economics, 
— the  every-day  economics  which  you  and 
I  and  all  of  us  are  compelled  to  master, 
and  to  practice  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale,  —  this  science  is  divided  into  two 
chapters;  one  on  How  to  acquire  money, 


and  the  other  on  How  to  spend  money. 
In  the  United  States  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  first  chapter  than  to  the  sec- 
ond. There  are  nine  people  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  making  money,  to  one  who  is 
successful  in  spending  it.  I  do  not  have 
to  explain  to  this  intelligent  audience 
that  the  mere  getting  rid  of  money  is  not 
success  in  the  art  of  spending.  To  spend 
money  as  it  should  be  spent  requires 
intelligence  and  thought.  It  requires 
study  —  study  directed  to  this  one  end. 
I  was  reminded  of  this  not  long  ago  when 
I  was  a  guest  in  the  house  of  my  hospi- 
table friend,  Senator  —  but  perhaps  we 
had  best  name  no  names.  He  had  bought 
some  exquisite  taste  for  his  million-dollar 
mansion,  but  the  shelves  of  his  library  of- 
fered two  subscription  sets  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature,  and  seventy-eight  lineal 
feet  of  the  official  records  of  our  late  un- 
pleasantness with  the  South.  Poor  man ! 
I  wanted  to  take,  some  of  his  millions, 
and  show  him  what  to  do  with  them.  He 
knows  much  better  than  I  do  how  to  get 
them;  but  I  could  spend  them  —  oh,  ever 
so  much  better  than  he!  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  mastered  the  art  of  spending, 
but  I  could  give  Mr.  Rockefeller  valuable 
pointers.  I  could  show  him  how  not  to 
worry  over  a  thirty -nine -cent  golf  ball. 
That's  where  hereditary  wealth  gets  its 
show  of  superiority;  in  the  scramble  to  get 
money  the  art  of  spending  has  not  been  so 
shamefully  neglected.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see  the  two  acquirements  evenly  bal- 
anced. A  man  devotes  a  lifetime  to  the 
first  chapter,  and  then,  after  his  brain  pro- 
cesses have  begun  to  harden,  and  new 
lessons  are  not  easy  to  master,  he  starts 
in  on  the  second  hah*  of  the  volume. 

In  the  family  the  "women  folks"  are 
generally  the  ones  to  furnish  whatever  in- 
telligence is  directed  to  this  chapter.  Not 
being  engrossed  in  money-getting,  they 
have  a  little  time  and  thought  to  devote  to 
money-spending;  and  many  a  home  has 
been  made  beautiful,  and  the  seeming 
reflection  of  taste  and  culture,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts.  But  they  are  handi- 
capped. If  the  Provider  does  not  follow 
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their  enlightened  researches,  and  approve 
and  appreciate  their  discoveries,  but 
judges  only  by  the  precepts  of  his  chap- 
ter on  acquisition,  it  is  small  wonder  if 
they  make  but  slow  headway. 

Pet  economies  are  the  unmastered  de- 
tails in  the  art  of  money-spending.  The 
big  things  are  obvious,  and  are  taken  in 
without  much  question.  The  big  house, 
the  rugs  and  furniture,  the  carriages  and 
gowns,  are  the  plain  corollaries  to  a  mil- 
lion. But  in  trifles,  in  the  things  which  go 
to  make  up  our  less  vigorous  moments, 
the  sway  of  the  first  chapter  and  its  axioms 
is  upon  us,  and  we  wrangle  over  the  pen- 
nies, and  deny  ourselves,  with  the  consci- 
entiousness of  a  trust  limiting  the  output. 

Pet  economies  are  limitations.  They 
are  telltales,  tattling  of  a  time  when  we 
were  engrossed  only  in  getting.  They  are 
sure  evidences,  also,  of  slovenly  attention 
to  the  rudiments  of  the  second  chapter 
on  finance. 

I  know;  and  some  day  I  shall  get  a 
dozen  solid  gold  ones. 

BEHIND  THE   SHOP 

I  HAVE  just  discovered  what  it  is  I  miss 
from  the  abundant  fiction  of  the  present 
hour.  Many  years  ago  (when  I  read  stor- 
ies because  they  were  stories  and  passed 
the  time  so  pleasantly  hi  an  old-fashioned 
library  looking  out  on  an  old-fashioned 
garden),  I  continually  lost  myself  in  the 
rapt  contemplation  of  a  kind  of  life  so 
filled  with  romance  and  quiet  enchant- 
ment as  to  leave  to  this  day  an  ache  in  my 
heart  that  I  could  never  actually  experi- 
ence it.  It  was  the  life  of  certain  happy 
English  people  who  lived  behind  the  shop, 
and  got  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
great  world  sending  its  ambassadors  to 
their  doors  all  the  perfectly  pure  satisfac- 
tions to  be  gained  from  a  great  world. 
The  drama  and  tragedy  of  the  little  shop 
must  have  appealed  with  special  strength 
to  the  minor  writers  of  my  childhood.  I 
cannot  remember  the  name  of  a  single 
character  in  the  very  humble  fictions  of 
which  I  speak,  but  I  remember  the  tidy 


little  sums  brought  in  by  the  sale  of  tidy 
little  wares,  and  how  the  customers  came 
in  at  inopportune  moments,  and  delayed 
the  cooking  of  the  dinner.  I  remember 
how  the  tape  and  ribands,  and  the  cotton 
thread  put  a  dreadful  strain  on  every  one 
in  the  dressmaking  season;  and  once  when 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Can  You  Forgive 
Her?  came  into  my  hands,  I  lost  the 
thread  of  the  story  —  positively  lost  the 
thread  of  a  Trollope  story  —  wondering 
at  which  of  my  shops  had  been  bought 
the  trimmings  for  Lady  Glencora's  vol- 
uminous gown.  I  remember  one  very 
sorrowful  story  in  which  a  small  shop- 
keeper entertained  a  rival  who,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  nefariously  ex- 
tracted all  sorts  of  information  about  the 
trade  and  the  neighborhood,  and  turned 
out  to  be  the  agent  for  a  large  dealer  who 
presently  set  up  across  the  way  from 
"The  Teapot,"  and  put  out  a  great  sign 
with  the  name,  "The  Two  Teapots," 
cruelly  blazoned  on  it.  Whenever  I  think 
of  that  bit  of  enterprise,  all  that  is  said 
of  the  modern  Corporation  and  the  greed 
of  Trusts  falls  sweetly  upon  my  ear,  min- 
gling curiously  with  the  hum  of  bumble- 
bees in  syringa  bushes,  and  the  sound  of 
hammering  in  a  distant  blue-stone  yard. 
When  I  first  read  Evan  Harrington, 
and  the  problems  of  tailordom  were 
forced  upon  me,  I  harked  back  to  my  lit- 
tle shops,  and  considered  if  they  were  not 
perhaps  the  simpler  and  more  dignified 
of  the  two  kinds  of  trade.  They  were 
never  places  in  which  skill  of  hand  and 
loving  labor  in  a  difficult  craft  were  ex- 
changed for  lucre.  They  were  merely 
mediums  of  exchange,  as  our  banks  and 
trust  companies  may  be,  in  which  com- 
modities were  bought  and  sold  without 
any  question  of  whether  the  dear  work 
of  one's  trained  fingers  was  worth  the 
price.  One  little  shop,  the  most  famous 
and  touching  and  delightful  of  all  those 
in  which  I  have  lingered,  is  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  English  fiction,  —  Miss 
Matty's  shop  in  Cranford,  where  the  good 
lady  gave  five  lozenges  to  an  ounce  in- 
stead of  four,  and  so  was  out  of  pocket; 
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the  decorous  tea  and  candy  shop  whose 
proprietress  was  so  much  afraid  of  inter- 
fering with  the  business  of  the  regular  tea 
merchant  of  the  town  that  she  went  to 
Him,  and  asked  if  he  thought  that  by  any 
possibility  she  could  be  running  the  risk 
of  doing  him  an  injury  by  setting  up  a 
rival  establishment. 

Of  course,  it  can't  be  helped.  The  day 
of  the  small  shop  with  the  lodging  rooms 
behind  it  is  practically  over,  and  writers 
of  the  present  can  hardly  concern  them- 
selves with  such  annals  of  the  past.  But 
when  I  read  novels  in  which  the  growth 
of  vast  golden  fortunes  is  commemorated, 
and  the  society  to  which  they  give  rise  is 
described,  I  sigh  for  those  canisters  of 
Gunpowder  and  Pekoe,  those  cakes  and 
lolypops,  that  mixture  of  bread,  shoes, 
tape,  and  bacon,  that  viny  window  look- 
ing out  upon  a  thorn  tree,  that  frugal 
meal  of  a  hot  chop  and  some  slices  of 
fried  pudding,  the  smart  bow  at  the  neck 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  all  the  homely 
thrills  and  busy-ness  of  pleasant  days 
in  and  behind  the  shop. 

ON   SINGING   SONGS  WITH    ONE 
FINGER 

JAMES  HONEKER,  the  critic,  has  pointed 
out  that  lovers  of  the  drama,  who  are 
sound  judges  as  well,  too  frequently  have 
so  little  taste  in  music  that  they  tolerate 
or  even  approve  the  most  atrocious  noises 
emitted  in  the  name  of  musical  comedy; 
while  lovers  and  sound  judges  of  music 
are  quite  as  often  woefully  remiss  in  their 
knowledge  of  stagecraft,  accepting  scen- 
ery and  stage  management  in  their  opera 
which  would  put  men  less  skilled  in  the 
creation  of  theatric  illusion  than  David 
Belasco  to  the  blush. 

How  true  it  is  that  unto  him  who  hath 
shall  be  denied,  and  unto  him  who  hath 
not  shall  be  given  what  the  other  man 
could  use  to  such  advantage!  The  com- 
poser who  can  both  pucker  the  lips  of 
the  gallery  gods  and  satisfy  the  ears  of 
the  musical  critics,  how  infrequent  a  visi- 
tor on  this  planet!  so  that  Offenbach  and 


Sullivan  must  often  have  suffered  from 
loneliness.  The  singer  who  can  also  act, 
how  rare  a  song  bird !  The  interpreter  of 
the  lieder  of  Franz  or  Schubert  or  Grieg 
who  will  sacrifice  vocal  display  to  the  com- 
poser's meaning »'and  who  has  the  fineness 
of  soul  to  grasp  and  make  manifest  the 
mood  of  the  lyric,  how  welcome  a  guest! 
And  yet  those  who  could  write  undying 
comic  music  if  only  they  were  composers, 
who  could  lift  the  hearts  of  their  hearers 
into  the  skies  with  "Hark, hark, the  lark," 
if  only  they  could  sing,  are  legion  in  num- 
ber. How  often,  in  short,  like  those  two 
in  Lord  Houghton's  poem,  are  tempera- 
ment and  technique —  "strangers  yet." 

So  are  they  in  me,  alas!  total  strangers. 
From  my  earliest  years  I  have  been  filled 
with  the  joyous  impulse  of  song,  but  never 
were  ears  more  false  to  the  one  true  pitch 
than  mine,  never  was  voice  less  commen- 
surate with  ambition.  My  youthful 
dreams,  when  they  were  not  of  football  or 
swimming,  were  all  of  the  Sirens,  and  I 
deemed  Ulysses,  if  prudent,  none  the  less 
a  lack-sentiment  sort  of  hero,  not  inspir- 
ing to  know,  because  he  stopped  his  ears 
to  their  song.  The  jeers  of  my  fellows 
long  ago  taught  me  the  bitter  lesson  to 
keep  my  melody  to  myself,  but  the  im- 
pulse is  still  in  me  to  sing,  the  myriad 
moods  of  music  are  still  mine,  and  I  still 
consider  Ulysses  the  first  of  the  Philistines. 

For  some  time  I  thought  my  own  case 
unique,  but  acquaintance  with  a  music 
critic  who  cannot  hum  a  tune,  and  with  a 
celestial  tenor  (such  tenors  are  so  rare  I 
fear  this  may  be  too  personal  for  print!) 
who  was  the  most  stupid  of  men,  without 
the  slightest  capacity  for  high  passion  of 
any  sort,  convinced  me  of  my  error:  and 
many  subsequent  conversations  with  men 
and  women  like  myself  incapacitated  by 
nature  for  self-expression,  as  well  as  much 
listening  to  bad  singers  with  good  voices, 
have  but  forced  conviction  home.  And 
now,  when  unfeeling  relatives  and  scoff- 
ing friends  smile  the  superior  smile  of  the 
"  musically  talented  "  at  sight  of  my  piano 
which  I  play  with  one  finger,  and  at  the 
pile  of  music  upon  it,  I  let  them  smile, 
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calm  in  the  assurance  that  songs  and  in- 
strument are  mine  by  better  right,  per- 
haps, than  theirs,  who  can  raise  voices 
quite  on  pitch  to  the  accompaniment  of 
eight  fingers  and  two  thumbs. 

For,  when  none  of  them  are  by,  I  play 
with  my  one  finger  the  airs  of  the  world's 
great  lieder,  and  hear  from  that  slight 
suggestion  the  songs  as  they  should  be 
sung.  As  I  would  rather  read  Hamlet  in 
my  library  than  see  the  average  actor  at- 
tempt the  part,  so  I  would  rather  play 
Der  Atlas  with  one  finger,  with  my  own 
imagination  calling  forth  the  tragic  pow- 
er and  grief,  the  superb  climax  of  sur- 
prise and  thunder,  than  hear  it  sung  by 
any  man  at  present  on  the  concert  stage. 
The  poignant  sadness  cross-shot  with  hu- 
mor of  another  of  Schubert's  songs,  The 
Hurdy  Gurdy,  vanishes  in  the  concert 
room,  melts  hopelessly  into  the  dulcet 
tones  of  the  young  lady  soprano,  whose 
friends  twitter  when  she  is  done,  "What 
a  pretty  song."  But  my  one-fingered  ren- 
dering —  aided  in  this  song  by  occasional 
jabs  with  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  — 
brings  to  my  inward  ear  the  pathos  of  the 
barrel  organ,  heard  over  the  distant  hum 
of  a  careless  city,  laden  with  the  sorrow  of 
all  the  world  ;  brings  memories,  too,  of 
that  consummate  singer  of  songs,  Mar- 
cella  Sembrich.  Under  the  touch  of  my 
blunt  forefinger  the  lieder  of  MacDowell 
distill  their  delicate  melancholy,  that  in 
the  homes  of  my  friends,  where  daughters 
ripple  well  dusted  piano  keys  and  display 
expensive  voices,  yield  only  treacle  and 
honey.  Why  should  I  mind  the  super- 
cilious smile  of  my  neighbor  next  door 
when  he  occasionally  catches  me  at  my 
unidigital  performance,  he  who  is  a  soloist 
in  a  noted  church  choir,  but  who,  I  very 
well  know,  prefers  The  Palms  or  Mr. 
Dooley  to  Purcell's,  I  'II  sail  upon  the  Dog 
Star,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  heard  the  madly 
melodious  boast  of  the  "roaring  boy  ?" 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  this.  It  but  shows  that  the  genius 
which  creates  and  the  imagination  which 
appreciates  are  akin.  Even  operas  and 
symphonies  were  composed  at  a  piano. 


Strauss  heard  the  one  hundred  and  five 
instruments  which  are  called  on  to  repre- 
sent the  cry  of  the  baby  in  his  Sympho- 
nia  Domestica  all  tooting  and  scraping 
in  the  notes  his  ten  fingers  evoked  from 
his  piano  keys.  (Personally  I  should  rather 
have  heard  them  so!)  And  why  cannot 
I  hear  at  least  a  simple  little  song  in  the 
melody  that  my  one  finger  plays  ?  The 
numerical  ratio  is  in  my  favor,  surely, 
although  my  neighbor  would  doubtless 
rudely  suggest  that  I  am  not  Richard 
Strauss.  At  any  rate,  for  me  there  is  a 
great  joy  in  singing  songs  as  they  ought  to 
be  sung,  if  only  with  one  finger,  which 
has  done  much  to  console  me  for  the  tech- 
nical powers  nature  has  so  plentifully 
denied  me.  I  offer  the  same  solution  to  all 
others  who  are  in  my  case,  only  suggest- 
ing that  it  would  be  wise  of  them,  per- 
haps, to  learn  while  they  are  yet  plastic 
the  use  of  all  ten  fingers.  They  will  not 
thereby  secure  ten  times  as  much  enjoy- 
ment, but  their  families  will  thank  them ! 

THE  BURBANKING  OF  ANIMALS 

EVERY  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
practical  application  of  science,  and  who- 
ever reads  the  magazines,  must  be  more 
or  less  wonderstruck  and  excited  over 
the  transformations  which  Mr.  Burbank 
has  of  late  years  wrought  in  the  vegetable 
world.  The  new  forms  of  plant  life  which 
he  has  developed  by  judicious  manipula- 
tion and  mingling  of  the  old  are  more 
amazing  than  the  marvels  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  more  than  justify  the  thread- 
bare phrase  so  common  on  the  pen  of 
the  journalist,  "the  miracles  of  science." 

Gratitude  for  what  one  has,  however, 
is  apt  to  carry  with  it  the  increase  of  de- 
sire for  what  one  has  not,  and  here  as  else- 
where the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon.  Once  started,  the  fancy  is  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but 
goes  swiftly  on  to  conjure  up  possibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  animal  combinations. 
The  old  fables  may  surely  be  realized, 
now  that  science  has  gone  so  far  in  the  art 
of  combining  living  elements.  Why,  with 
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the  horse  and  the  condor  at  the  service 
of  the  Burbank  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
need  Pegasus  remain  a  mythical  creature; 
or  the  unicorn  exist  only  in  heraldry  while 
the  Shetland  pony  and  rhinoceros  offer  the 
elements  for  its  appearance  in  the  flesh  ? 
The  gryphon  and  the  sacred  fringed  tor- 
toise of  the  East  might  not  be  of  any  very 
great  practical  value,  but  they  would  be 
highly  interesting  from  association,  and 
would  lend  an  admirable  air  of  distinction 
to  the  lawn  of  their  fortunate  possessor. 
In  the  way  of  practical  combinations 
the  field  is  unlimited.  From  the  trust- 
worthiness and  docility  of  the  dog  and 
the  clever  agility  of  the  monkey  might  be 
developed  a  domestic  creature  which 
would  solve  the  question  of  servants  with- 
out giving  offense  to  the  most  fanatical 
enemy  of  slavery;  already  science  has 
gone  far  toward  producing  a  race  of  cows 
giving  pure  cream,  and  it  is  only  a  step  to 
a  herd  producing  butter  at  first  hand ;  the 
fancy  of  crossing  bees  with  glow-worms, 
so  that  the  resulting  insects  may  be  able 
to  work  at  night,  has  been  exploited  as  a 
jest,  to  the  utter  confounding  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's perception  of  American  humor, 
but  it  may  after  all  come  to  be  a  practical 
possibility;  if  the  strength  and  marvelous 
intelligence  of  the  elephant  could  be  tem- 
pered by  the  willingness  and  placidity  of 
the  ox,  man  would  have  such  a  beast  for 
work  as  the  world  has  never  seen ;  to  at- 
tempt to  give  to  the  horse  the  jumping 
powers  of  the  grasshopper  or  the  flea 
might  prove  too  much  even  for  science, 
but  something  might  be  done  by  utilizing 
the  splendid  lightness  of  the  deer.  What 
a  blessing,  moreover,  would  he  confer  on 
his  race  —  and  the  thing  seems  well  within 
the  probabilities  blessedly  shining  through 
the  mists  of  the  future  —  who  should 
produce  a  dumb  cat !  Perhaps  the  rabbit 
would  do  for  the  dumbness,  or  the  badger ; 
but  however  it  came,  nations  would  arise 
to  call  that  man  blessed  by  whose  skill 
the  tabbies  of  the  back  alleys  wandered 


through  the  spring  nights  in  their  amor- 
ous ecstasies — screechless.  Combinations 
undreamed  of  would  undoubtedly  de- 
velop as  science  proceeded,  and  the  limit 
is  not  to  be  set  to  the  wonders  which 
would  result. 

To  consider  humanity  itself  as  sub- 
jected to  the  will  of  science,  and  individ- 
uals altered  in  form  for  the  convenience 
of  the  race  at  large,  may  seem  to  some  a 
matter  too  serious  to  be  even  speculated 
about;  yet  the  bees  set  man  the  example, 
and  rear  from  similar  grubs  a  drone,  a 
worker,  or  a  queen,  as  best  suits  the  pub- 
lic need,  and  modern  philosophers  are 
not  wanting  who  imagine  that  here  is  to 
be  found  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  to 
befall  the  human  race  in  some  future 
stage  of  development.  If  humanity  is  to 
be  thus  manipulated,  many  results  long 
desired  may  be  attained,  and  possibilities 
dimly  hinted  at  in  mythology  be  realized 
here  also.  Janus  may  be  only  the  mythi- 
cal prototype  of  the  future  schoolmaster, 
able  to  face  the  blackboard  and  the  school 
at  the  same  time;  the  sphinx  may  in  verit- 
able flesh  stand  sentry  at  our  gates;  and, 
most  blessed  dream  of  all !  the  time  may 
come  when  six  arms  may  sprout  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  overworked  mortal  who 
now  longs  for  three  pairs  of  hands  when 
the  accumulated  tasks  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  any  means  less.  To  think  of  a 
servant  with  six  hands,  the  waiter  in  a 
restaurant,  the  taker  of  tickets,  the  busy 
needlewoman,  as  so  abundantly  endowed 
by  nature  is  in  itself  enough  to  make  one 
envy  our  descendants  who  may  see  this 
in  the  reality.  Yet  one  awful  thought  in- 
trudes itself;  suppose  the  six-armed  mo- 
ther had  offspring  of  her  own  sort!  A 
household  of  children  each  with  six  hands 
devoted  to  mischief!  The  fancy  reels  at 
the  idea,  and  reason  suggests  that  after 
all  there  may  be  compensations  for  hav- 
ing been  born  before  the  Burbank  of  the 
animal  kingdom  has  done  his  perfect 
work. 
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THE   CLAMMER 


BY  WILLIAM  JOHN  HOPKINS 


MANY  of  my  friends  —  and  probably 
all  my  neighbors  —  think  me  erratic  and 
peculiar,  I  do  not  doubt.  My  friends  re- 
monstrate with  me  mildly,  and  I  usually 
listen  and  accept  and  make  no  reply.  For 
how  can  they  know  ?  And,  they  being 
what  they  are,  how  can  I  help  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  things  which  must  be  born 
in  a  man  ?  My  neighbors  do  not  remon- 
strate, for  my  neighbors  are  not  of  neces- 
sity my  friends,  and  I  am  queer  enough 
not  to  care  to  cultivate  a  man's  acquaint- 
ance merely  because  he  lives  next  me. 

There  is  Goodwin  the  Rich,  who  has 
the  palace  on  the  hill,  above  my  favorite 
clam  beds.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever 
know  him,  although  his  automobiles  flash 
past  my  front  gate,  covering  my  hedge 
with  dust,  and  enveloping  my  house  in 
nauseous  smells.  I  do  not  like  automo- 
biles. It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Good- 
win finds  me  peculiar,  for  he  is  probably 
unaware  of  my  existence;  but  I  have  some 
humbler  neighbors  who  stare  at  me  and 
shake  their  heads.  And  I  smile  and  pass 
on;  for  I  know  what  I  know,  and  it  pass- 
eth  their  understanding.  And  all  this 
shaking  of  heads,  and  all  the  protesting 
of  my  friends,  is  because  I  choose  to  go 
clamming. 

Some  of  my  friends  may,  at  first,  have 
had  the  idea  that  my  interest  in  clams  was 
biological;  for  I  received  some  training 
in  that  branch  of  science,  and  even  taught 
U  —  or  was  supposed  to  teach  it,  with 
other  branches  —  in  a  school.  But  I  look 
back  upon  that  school  with  horror,  as,  no 
doubt,  my  victims  regard  me,  in  retro- 
spect. And  my  neighbors  may,  very  natu- 
rally, have  assumed  that  my  interest  in 
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clams  was  gastronomic,  which  is,  indeed, 
nearer  the  truth.  But  the  evidence  on  that 
point  was  inconclusive.  They  were  not 
asked  to  my  feasts  of  steamed  clams,  if 
I  had  any,  and  they  came  to  look  upon 
me  as  simply  queer. 

As  an  occupation  for  leisure  hours,  I 
commend  the  pursuit  of  the  clam.  Your 
true  clammer  is  of  another  age,  born  after 
his  time.  He  values  not  at  all  the  improve- 
ments of  this  age.  He  reads  by  candle 
light  or  goes  to  bed  at  dark.  He  loves  the 
wandering  along  the  bare  shores,  hoe  in 
hand,  the  wading  through  shallows,  the 
mud  pies  he  may  make  in  the  incidental 
pursuit  of  his  prey,  and  the  sights  he  sees. 
For  the  capture  of  the  clams  is  less  than 
the  search  for  them,  even  as  the  sport  of 
the  true  fisherman  lies  as  much  in  fishing 
as  in  catching  fish. 

So  it  befell  that  I  wandered,  one  after- 
noon, toward  my  chosen  hunting  ground 
over  the  oozy  flats.  The  sun  was  low  in 
the  west,  and  he  spread  the  still  water 
and  the  shining  mud  with  all  manner  of 
reds  and  purples  and  shimmering  greens. 
If  I  might  regulate  the  matter,  low  tide 
should  always  fall  at  sunset  or  at  dawn. 
Either  is  a  fitting  time,  with  the  old  earth 
at  peace  and  its  waters  stilled  or  just 
waking.  And  at  either  time  I  may  satisfy 
my  soul  with  the  unapproachable  color- 
ing of  the  Great  Painter.  The  hot  noon  is 
no  time  for  clamming.  Then  the  water 
glares  in  your  eyes,  the  sun  beats  down 
upon  your  back.  The  mud  is  just  mud 
that  stinketh  in  the  nostrils.  But  when  I 
have  the  happiness  to  go  clamming  at 
sunset,  I  am  woi.t  to  stand  and  gaze  and 
muse,  forgetting  my  errand  until  I  am 
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sunken  to  iny  ankles  in  the  mud.  Then 
is  my  regret  for  my  scientific  training  the 
keenest,  and  I  know,  within  my  soul,  that 
in  the  making  of  a  mediocre  scientist  a 
good  painter  has  been  lost  to  the  world. 
Strive  against  it  as  I  may,  I  cannot  see  a 
sunset  without  converting  it  into  its  ele- 
ments of  refraction,  with  a  question  of 
polarization ;  nor  the  colors  on  the  muddy 
puddle  under  my  feet  without  thoughts 
of  interference.  But  I  am  improving,  and 
I  hope,  in  time,  to  have  shaken  off  all  the 
dry  dust  of  science  I  was  at  such  pains  to 
acquire.  So,  that  afternoon,  I  wended  on 
with  joy  in  my  heart.  For  I  would  dig,  or 
gaze,  as  the  fancy  seized  me,  until  the  sun 
was  gone  and  the  night  was  fallen. 

Now,  that  particular  piece  of  flat,  to 
which  incline  alike  my  heart  and  my  feet, 
is  my  own.  I  bought  the  few  feet  of  shore 
to  which  the  clam  beds  are  attached  be- 
cause I  loved  it  and  feared  lest,  other- 
wise, the  march  of  progress  should  take 
it  from  me.  For  Goodwin  the  Rich  lives 
here,  and  he  is  improving  the  shore  —  his 
Water  Front.  But  he  shall  not  improve 
away  my  clams.  He  may  dig  here  and 
fill  there  and  build  his  walls,  but  he  shall 
leave  mine  untouched.  For  it  is  mine,  as 
witnesseth  a  certain  deed  recorded  with 
the  Register.  And  as  I  thought  these 
thoughts,  walking  over  my  sand,  —  there 
is  more  sand  than  mud  here,  which  is 
perhaps  why  I  like  it,  —  as  I  thought  on 
these  things,  anger  surged  within  me  and 
I  stamped  my  foot.  And,  behold,  a  little 
jet  of  water  spurted  up  beside  it. 

"Oho,"  said  I,  "so  there  you  are." 

And  straightway  I  stopped  and  set 
down  my  basket  and  began  to  dig;  but 
leisurely,  and  with  my  face  to  the  west, 
for  I  would  bid  the  sun  good-night.  And 
that  clam  was  found,  and  his  fellows,  and 
my  basket  was  half  full,  and  I  rose  to  see 
the  sun.  And  as  I  stood  and  saw  him,  his 
red  disk  was  half  down  behind  the  hill, 
and  I  could  see  it  sink.  So  I  raised  my 
hand  to  salute  him,  and  there  came  a 
sweet  voice  behind  me. 

"Man,"  said  the  sweet  voice,  "why 
are  you  digging  there  ?" 


Now  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  voice, 
but  most  surprised  at  its  sweetness.  But 
yet  I  would  not  turn  nor  answer  until 
the  red  sun  had  winked  his  last.  For,  I 
thought,  here  is  one  of  the  maids  from  the 
house  of  Goodwin  the  Rich  —  or  perhaps 
the  governess;  yes,  surely,  the  governess. 
The  truly  Rich  may  insist  upon  sweet 
voices  in  their  governesses.  And  at  last  I 
turned  and  saw  the  governess  sitting  upon 
the  bank,  just  where  the  sod  broke  off  to 
the  sand.  And  the  light  from  the  western 
sky  shone  upon  her,  the  light  from  the  sky 
that  was  all  yellows  and  reds  and  would 
soon  be  turned  to  violet  and  green.  And 
as  she  sat  there,  in  her  plain  black  dress, 
with  that  light  shining  upon  her,  she 
seemed  very  beautiful.  Truly,  thought  I. 
the  Rich  may  have  what  they  will.  But  I 
could  not  have  told  what  was  the  color  of 
her  hair.  In  that  light  it  was  red  and  gold. 
And  I  stammered  in  my  speech. 

"Your  pardon,  madam,"  I  said.  "I 
was  saying  good-night  to  the  old  sun." 

She  smiled,  a  smile  as  sweet  as  her  voice, 
but  with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it.  The  life 
of  a  governess  to  the  Rich  is  not  all  a  path 
of  roses 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  came  down  to  see 
the  sun  set,  too.  But  why  are  you  dig- 

ging?" 

"I  was  digging  clams,"  I  answered 
gently.  For  I  felt  a  sorrow  for  her  sad- 
ness. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "do  you  dig  clams? 
Have  you  some  clams  in  your  basket  ?  I 
should  like  to  see  some  clams." 

Now  truly,  that  was  an  easy  matter, 
that  she  should  see  some  clams,  for  there 
they  were  in  the  basket.  And  the  sun  was 
gone,  so  I  lost  none  of  his  company  if  I 
would  please  the  governess.  It  did,  in- 
deed, strike  me  as  strange  that  a  govern- 
ess should  know  so  little  of  clams,  but 
probably  she  did  not  teach  biology.  Gov- 
ernesses to  the  Rich  deal  more  in  appear- 
ance and  in  manners.  Still,  I  hold  that 
in  some  respects  the  manners  of  a  clam 
are  worthy  of  imitation.  He  is  quiet 
and  unobtrusive.  I  waded  out  into  the 
water  and  soused  my  basket  well.  Then 
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I  brought  it  to  the  governess  sitting  on 
the  bank. 

"Now,"  she  said,  a  trifle  of  petulance 
showing  in  the  sweet  voice,  "you  have 
got  them  all  wet." 

"Better  all  wet  than  all  muddy,"  I  re- 
plied, standing  before  her,  and  watching 
the  play  of  light  upon  her  hair.  When  I 
see  her  hair  in  the  plain  light  of  day,  I 
think  I  shall  find  it  red,  —  a  brilliant  red. 
But  it  was  wonderful.  Her  head  was  bent 
as  she  looked  into  my  basket,  and  my  op- 
portunity for  observation  was  excellent. 
One  thing  my  scientific  training  has  done 
for  me  is  to  make  me  a  good  observer. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  governess,  "what  is 
that  funny-looking  thing  they  are  sticking 
out  ?  Is  it  the  head  ?" 

"It  is  called  the  head,"  I  answered, 
"but  it  is  not.  Is  n't  it  strange  how  often 
a  thing  is  not  what  it  is  called  ?  But  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  have  to  teach  anything 
about  clams." 

"Teach  about  clams!"  she  said,  puz- 
zled for  an  instant.  Then  she  seemed  to 
be  amused.  "No,  I  don't.  It's  lucky, 
is  n't  it  ?  For  I  don't  know  anything  about 
them.  May  I  take  one  of  them  ?" 

"It  will  drip  on  your  dress  and  spot  it," 
I  said  warningly. 

"It  does  n't  matter,"  she  replied.  And 
she  took  a  clam  in  her  hand,  and  the  wa- 
ter dripped  upon  her  dress,  as  I  had  said, 
and  it  made  a  spot.  She  could  not  see  it 
then,  but  I  knew  how  it  would  look  in  the 
morning.  She  was  a  most  careless,  heed- 
less governess. 

"Of  course  it  matters,"  I  said,  reprov- 
ing. "You  will  see.  Surely  they  don't 
give  you  all  the  gowns  you  want,  to  spot 
with  salt  water." 

She  was  puzzled  again.  "All  the  gowns 
I  want?"  she  asked,  wondering.  "What 
do  you  mean?" 

"Up  at  the  great  house,"  I  said,  "at 
Good —  Mr.  Goodwin's." 

The  governess  smiled,  a  merry  smile 
that  filled  her  eyes  with  light.  For  she 
was  looking  up  at  me  then.  And  I  looked 
deep  into  those  eyes  until  her  face  was 
the  color  of  her  hair. 


"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  looking  down,  — 
and  I  was  sorry,  for  on  a  sudden  it  seemed 
dark,  —  "oh,  yes,  they  are  very  good  to 
me  —  in  the  matter  of  gowns.  But  I  will 
be  careful,  if  you  think  I  ought." 

"I  know  you  ought,"  I  said.  "Waste 
is  wicked." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  musing,  "I  sup- 
pose it  is.  But  I  am  afraid  I  have  n't 
thought  about  it  as  much  as  I  might." 

She  was  looking  at  me,  up  and  down, 
from  my  mud-covered  rubber  boots  to 
my  old  battered  hat.  I  was  clad  as  a 
clammer  should  be  clad,  and  I  was  not 
ashamed. 

"You  are  not  wicked,  are  you  ?  "  asked 
the  governess.  "You  are  not  wasteful  ?" 

"Not  of  my  clothes,"  I  answered.  "I 
cannot  be.  And  do  you  suppose  my  wife 
would  drip  salt  water  upon  her  best 
dress?" 

I  thought  I  saw  a  shadow  steal  across 
her  face.  But  the  sun  had  left  many 
shadows  behind  him. 

"It  isn't  my" —  She  hesitated  and 
stopped.  "  Have  you  a  wife  ?  " 

"No,"  I  answered  shamelessly.  And 
she  laughed  aloud,  a  sweet  laugh  and  low, 
like  —  like  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world. 

"Are  you  a  fisherman  ?"  she  asked. 

I  had  forgotten  how  the  garb  of  a  clam- 
mer would  be  regarded  by  a  governess  to 
the  Rich. 

"Sometimes,"  I  said.  "I  am  but  a 
passable  fisherman.  I  can  catch  enough 
for  myself,  or,  if  need  were,  for  two." 

"And  do  you  use  the  clams  to  catch 
the  fish?" 

"Some  of  them." 

"I  should  like  to  open  this  clam.  How 
shall  I  do  it?" 

I  broke  the  shell  upon  a  stone,  and 
pulled  forth  the  clam. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  governess,  "the  poor 
thing!  And  does  n't  it  hurt  it  ?" 

"The  scientists  will  tell  you  that  it  does 
not,"  I  said.  "  Never  having  been  a  clam, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  know  I  cannot  use 
them  without  breaking  the  shell." 

"And  what  do  you  do  with  the  rest  ?" 
she  asked. 
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"The  rest?" 

"Yes,  the  rest,  —  those  you  do  not  use 
to  catch  fish.  Come,  tell  me.  Don't  make 
me  ask  so  many  questions." 

"I  like  to  hear  you  ask  questions,"  I 
said,  whereupon  she  smiled  again.  And 
her  eyes  filled  with  light  as  they  had  be- 
fore, and  I  knew  that  I  were  safer  on  the 
quicksand  of  the  Hole  than  looking  down 
into  those  eyes.  But  I  went  on. 

"  The  rest  are  eaten.  Some  make  chow- 
der, which  is  a  mystery ;  some  are  steamed 
in  the  oven;  but  the  best  are  covered  with 
seaweed  and  baked  on  hot  stones.  Did 
you  never  see  a  clambake  ?" 

"Never,"  she  answered,  "although  I 
have  heard  them  mentioned.  Are  they 
rare  feasts  ?  I  should  like  to  see  a  clam- 
bake." 

"I  shall  have  one,"  I  said,  "and  you 
will  come.  And  we  shall  have  clams,  fresh 
digged  and  weltering;  and  fish  fresh 
caught;  and  chicken,  not  too  fresh;  and 
lobsters  and  sweet  potatoes  and  corn 
and  many  other  things.  And  there  will 
be  a  great  pan  for  the  shells  and  the 
husks,  for  you  will  not  throw  them  on  the 
ground,  as  we  common  people  do.  And 
you  will  shuck  the  clams  with  your 
fingers,  and  eat  the  corn  from  the  cob." 

"  Horrible ! "  she  said.  And  she  looked 
at  her  hands,  and  laughed.  They  were 
shapely  hands,  soft  and  beautiful.  I 
wished  —  but  it  does  not  matter  what  I 
wished,  for  I  knew  I  might  not  have  it. 

"Fisherman,"  she  said,  "you  amuse 
me.  But  I  will  come  to  your  clambake." 

"Do  you  find  me  more  amusing  than 
your  teaching?"  I  asked.  For  one  does 
not  enjoy  being  laughed  at  by  a  govern- 
ess with  red  hair  and  beautiful  eyes,  al- 
though to  stand  there,  close  before  her, 
and  to  see  her  laugh,  was  a  joy. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "vastly  more 
than  my  teaching.  My  teaching  is  not 
amusing.  I  weary  of  it." 

"Yes,"  I  cried,  "I  knew  it.  And  do 
you  find  the  doings  at  the  great  house  a 
weariness?" 

"I  do,"  she  said.  "And  that  is  why  I 
came  here." 


"And  will  you  come  again  ?" 

"  Perhaps.  But  when  shall  that  wonder- 
ful clambake  be  ?" 

"That,"Isaid,  "is  in  the  future.  There 
are  preparations.  And  besides,  I  would 
have  it  to  look  forward  to.  And  how  am 
I  to  let  you  know  ?" 

"Why,"  she  said,  "that  is  a  problem. 
Perhaps  —  you  might  leave  your  invita- 
tion under  that  great  stone." 

"And  how  should  I  know"  — 

"Why,  again,"  she  said,  "one  might 
find  something  under  the  stone  if  he  but 
looked." 

And  she  was  silent  for  some  while. 

"Fisherman,"  she  said,  suddenly, 
"what  is  your  name?" 

"Thomas,"  I  answered;  "and  what 
is  yours  ?" 

She  started,  and  for  an  instant  she  was 
angry.  Then  she  laughed  again,  adorably, 
and  blushed.  "My  name  is  Eve,"  she 
said. 

"  Truly,"  I  said,  "I  should  have  known. 
And  I  was  wrong,  for  mine  is  Adam." 

"Now,  fisherman,"  she  cried,  "you 
presume." 

"I  must,"  I  answered,  "for  it  is  the 
nature  that  God  gave  me." 

"And,  Thomas,"  she  went  on,  "you 
dig  in  our  —  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  clam 
beds." 

"I  do  not,"  I  cried,  forgetting,  in  my 
anger,  "they  are  m  — ,they  belong  to  a 
queer  fellow  who  lives  near." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "And  he  lets  you  dig 
there?" 

"He  lets  me." 

She  mused  and  looked  down  at  the 
clam  beds.  But  the  water  was  lapping  on 
the  flats  by  this,  and  the  twilight  waned. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  and  stopped. 

"What?" 

"I,  too,  would  dig  for  clams." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "why  not  ?  But  not  in 
that  gown." 

"Would  it  be  a  waste,  and  wicked? 
But  you  said  it  was  spotted  already." 

"It  may  be  cleaned,"  I  answered.  "I 
wonder  at  you."  For  I  was  impatient. 
What  a  spendthrift  governess! 
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''There  are  so  many  things  I  do  not 
think  of,"  she  said  contritely.  "But  I 
must  learn.  And  what  gown,  then  ?" 

"A  short  one,"  I  said,  "and  an  old  one, 
if  you  have  such  a  thing.  I  never  heard  of 
so  extravagant  a  governess." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  and  smiled  again.  And 
I  saw  the  light  in  her  eyes,  though  it  was 
nearly  dark.  "And  have  you  known 
many  governesses,  fisherman?" 

"None,"  said  I.  "But  my  name  is 
Adam." 

"You  said  Thomas." 

"Eve,"  I  replied,  with  firmness,  "I 
said  Adam." 

"Well,  then,  Adam,  what  else?" 

"  Boots,"  I  answered, — "rubber  boots. 
See  mine." 

It  was  not  light  enough,  but  she  had 
seen. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  governesses  do 
not  have  rubber  boots." 

"They  should,"  said  I,  "for  the  grass 
is  wet  even  now,  and  it  is  long.  But  I  will 
bring  you  some." 

"Oh,"  she  began,  and  stopped.  And 
I  knew  she  blushed,  though  I  could  not 
see. 

"And  I  wonder,"  she  went  on,  "  if 
that  queer  fellow  would  let  me  dig,  too." 

"He  would." 

"You  seem  very  sure,  fisherman." 

"Adam,"  I  corrected. 

"Well,  then,  Adam." 

"I  am  sure,"  I  said;  "and  besides,  I 
shall  not  tell  him." 

"  It  is  very  dark,"  she  observed.  "  The 
twilight  is  quite  gone." 

"Not  quite  gone.  See  the  west."  In- 
deed, there  was  a  light  streak  in  the  west, 
and  the  bearded  hill  was  marked  against  it. 

"I  must  go  in,"  she  said;  but  she  did 
not  rise. 

"Not  yet,"  I  urged. 

"I  must  go  in,"  she  repeated,  "or  they 
will  send  for  me."  And  this  time  she  rose. 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  I  insisted. 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  will  stay.  Good- 
night, fisherman." 

"Adam,"  I  corrected.  "Governesses 
should  have  better  memories." 


She  laughed.  I  loved  to  hear  her  laugh, 
and  I  would  have  seen  her  eyes. 

"Good-night,  Adam." 

"Good-night,  Eve.   To-morrow"  — 

But  she  was  gone,  swiftly,  and  I  stayed, 
as  I  was  commanded.  And  my  heart  was 
beating  as  no  clammer's  should.  For  a 
heart-beat  of  above  seventy  a  minute  is 
not  fitting  for  a  clammer.  I  sat,  that 
night,  with  my  book  in  my  lap,  staring 
into  the  dark  shadows,  and  my  candle 
sputtered  and  went  out.  Will  this  new 
light  go  out  of  my  life,  too  ? 

I  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank,  just 
where  the  sod  breaks  off  to  the  sand,  and 
I  stared  at  the  red  sun,  and  he  stared 
back  at  me.  I  sat  close  beside  the  place 
where  the  governess  had  sat,  —  very 
close,  —  but  that  place  was  vacant.  For 
perhaps,  I  thought,  perhaps  —  And  the 
old  sun  spread  his  colors  lavishly  over 
the  still  water  and  upon  the  wet  sand; 
his  purples  and  his  reds  and  his  dainty 
shades  of  pink  and  blue  and  green.  If 
I  could  mix  my  colors  like  that  —  or 
are  they  mixed  ?  My  scientific  training 
does  not  help  me  much.  It  does  not  tell 
me  why  the  colors  are  now  brighter  than 
they  were  yesterday,  and  now  sombre. 
There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  reflec- 
tion, and  science  knows  them  not.  And, 
as  I  stared  and  wondered  —  for  these 
things  are  marvels  —  came  a  sweet  voice 
behind  me,  and  my  heart  leaped  up  into 
my  throat  and  choked  me.  And  I  did  not 
stop  to  reflect  that  it  was  not  my  heart  at 
all,  but  some  ganglion  or  plexus  or  what 
not.  What  cared  I  for  ganglion  or  plexus  ': 

"Fisherman,"  said  the  sweet  voice, 
"you  are  early." 

"Eve,"  said  I,  —  and  my  voice  was 
steady,  —  "may  a  man  come  too  early  to 
Paradise?  The  woman  comes  after  — 
though  I  have  all  my  ribs." 

"Fisherman,"  she  said,  "you  are  a 
strange  man." 

"So  I  have  heard,"  I  answered.  "But 
you  forget.  A  governess  should  have  a 
better  memory.  I  wonder  that  you  can 
teach." 
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"I  am  but  a  passable  teacher,  Adam. 
I  cannot  even  teach  well  enough  for  one." 

"  Well  enough  for  two,  if  we  be  the  two. 
For  I  am  learning." 

"Adam,"  she  said,  "I  might  speak  se- 
riously to  you.  I  ought  to  be  angry  with 
you" 

"But  you  are  not.  It  is  strange  how 
seldom  we  are  what  we  should  be.  I 
should  call  you  'lady,'  as  though  I  were  a 
car  conductor,  and  be  most  respectful, 
as  befitteth  a  fisherman  "  — 

"But  you  are  not.   Why,  Adam  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  It  is  the  nature 
that  God  gave  me.  And  those  who  stand 
nearest  to  nature  —  well,  I  am  learning. 
Come  and  sit  here,  Eve,  where  I  can  see 
you." 

"Now,  Adam,  really  —  you  must 
learn.  Even  a  fisherman  should  not  need 
to  be  told  to  stand"  — 

"Your  pardon,  madam  "  I  cried,  stand- 
ing. "You  are  right,  and  as  I  said,  I  am 
but  a  passable  fisherman.  Did  the  first 
man  stand,  in  Paradise  ?  Probably  he 
ran.  But  I  do  not,  for  I  can  see  you  well 
as  we  are  —  and  that  light  on  your  hair, 
Eve"- 

She  stamped  her  foot.  "Fisherman," 
she  cried,  "it  is  too  much.  I  will  not  stay. 
Remember  that"  — 

"I  am  a  fisherman.  I  will,"  I  said. 
"And  you  are  a  governess." 

Then  she  laughed,  which  was  what  I 
wanted.  I  was  missing  the  sun's  good- 
night, but  what  of  that  ?  For  I  might  see 
his  marvels  half  the  days  in  the  year; 
but  this  marvel  that  I  saw  —  how  many 
days  ?  I  wished,  —  but  my  wishes  are 
vain.  Still,  there  was  I,  looking  up,  and 
there  was  she,  looking  down  and  smiling 
yet,  and  the  glory  of  the  west  was  in  her 
eyes  and  on  her  hair. 

"Turn,  fisherman,"  she  said,  "or  you 
will  miss  your  good-night  to  the  sun." 

"What  I  see  pleases  me  better,"  I  said. 
"But  stand  beside  me,  and  we  will  bid 
him  good-night  together." 

So  she  stood  beside  me,  which  was  a 
marvel,  and  the  sun  rested  his  red  rim  on 
the  bearded  hill,  and  we  saw  him  sink. 


And  as  the  last  thin  line  of  red  vanished 
behind  the  hill,  I  saluted,  and  so  did  she. 
And  then  she  laughed.  I  love  a  ready 
laugh,  —  mine  is  not  ready,  but  has  to  be 
pumped  out,  with  a  great  noise,  —  and 
such  an  one  as  hers  — 

"Now,  Adam,"  she  said,  "we  must 
dig.  We  have  wasted  time." 

"No,"  I  answered,  "for  the  beds  are 
but  now  uncovered.  See  the  colors,  Eve. 
What  would  you  give  to  paint  like  that  ? 
There  is  but  one  Painter." 

"One  could  never  learn,"  she  said, 
"there  is  so  much  to  learn." 

"But  we  are  learning,  every  day." 

"And  what  have  you  learned  to-day, 
Adam?" 

"Many  things." 

"From  the  sun?" 

"From  the  sun,"  I  answered,  "and 
from  you." 

"From  me!"  she  cried.  "What  have 
you  learned  from  me,  fisherman  ?" 

"Some  day  I  will  tell  you,  governess," 
I  said. 

"What  day,  fisherman  ?" 

"  When  we  dig  for  clams  at  dawn." 

"And  when  will  that  day  be  ?" 

"In  more  than  one  week,  and  less  than 
two." 

"And  why  not  any  day,  Adam, — 
when  I  will?" 

"The  tide,  Eve.  Even  a  woman  must 
wait  for  the  tide.  See,  it  has  made  us  late 
to-night." 

"Come,  fisherman,"  she  said,  "let  us 
dig  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

So  I  drew  the  boots  from  my  basket, 
and  she  took  them. 

"Fisherman,"  she  said,  "these  are 
new.  Where  did  you  get  them  ?" 

"I  had  them,"  I  replied;  which  was 
true.  I  had  had  them  since  the  morn- 
ing. 

She  sat  behind  a  tree  and  put  them  on, 
and  I  heard  her  laughing  to  herself.  Then 
she  came  forth. 

"They  are  too  large,"  she  said,  "but  it 
does  not  matter." 

I  might  have  known  it.  But  what  know 
I  of  women's  boots  ? 
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"My  stock  is  small,"  I  answered.  "I 
had  no  other  size."  And  that  was  true,  too. 

So  I  showed  her  how  to  dig,  and  when 
her  hoe  broke  through  a  shell,  she  al- 
most wept.  But  she  dug  six. 

"I  am  tired,"  she  said  then.  "I  will 
dig  no  more  to-night.  Does  your  back 
get  tired,  too?" 

"Not  now,"  said  I,  "but  it  did,  at 
first." 

Then  she  sat  behind  the  tree  and 
changed  the  boots,  and  we  hung  them  in 
the  tree  against  another  time.  And  then 
we  sat  upon  the  bank,  for  the  colors  had 
not  faded.  And  Eve  sat  silent,  gazing  at 
the  water  and  the  western  sky;  and  I  sat 
silent  and  gazed  up  at  her. 

"Eve,"  said  I. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me,  but  did 
not  speak. 

"I  think  many  things,"  I  said,  "and 
some  of  them  I  would  say." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  do  not  say  them. 
Watch  the  sky  and  the  water  while  the 
colors  last.  See,  it  is  almost  dark." 

"The  water  and  the  sky  are  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  Eve,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  But  you  —  no,  I  must  make 
the  most  of  what  I  have." 

"Fisherman,"  she  said,  "you  must  not 
speak  so  to  me." 

"And  why  not,  governess  ?  Does  it  dis- 
please you  ?  May  a  fisherman  not  say  his 
say  to  a  governess  ?  If  I  were  a  —  what 
must  I  be,  to  rank  with  a  governess? 
Would  my  speech  offend  you  then  ?" 

"Adam,"  she  answered,  "I  came  here 
to  dig  for  clams." 

"Truly,"  said  I,  "we  did,  and  to  see 
the  sun  go  down." 

"And  the  sun  is  gone,  and  the  clams 
are  digged,  and  I  must  go." 

"Eve,"  I  observed,  "you  are  a  logi- 
cian." 

"I  am  not,"  she  replied.  "I  am  a  wo- 
man." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  for  that ! "  I  cried. 
"A  perfect  work! " 

"Adam,"  she  said,  and  she  was  half 
laughing  as  she  spoke.  "  I  ought  to  be  an- 
gry with  you." 


"You  ought  not,"  I  answered,  "for  it 
heats  the  blood  and  causes  vapors  in  the 
brain.  Or  so  the  ancient  writers  tell  us. 
Besides,  I  do  not  like  it." 

"Like  a  woman's  postscript,"  said  she. 
"You  are  a  strange  fisherman." 

"Truly,"  I  said,  "I  am.  But  see  the 
water  and  the  sky,  Eve.  What  peace  and 
tranquillity!  Can  you  feel  anger  when 
you  look  upon  that  ?  And  what  am  I  ?  The 
grass  of  the  field,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
be  cast  into  the  oven.  For  to-morrow  it 
will  be  hot." 

"You  speak  much  nonsense,  Adam." 

"  Nonsense  is  the  savor  of  life,  Eve." 

She  said  nothing,  but  sat  there,  with 
her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees,  and  I 
gazed  up  at  her  and  was  content.  And 
the  twilight  faded  and  was  gone. 

"Now  I  must  go,"  she  said  at  last. 

She  rose,  regretfully,  I  thought,  and 
the  thought  gave  me  joy.  And  that  was 
marvel,  too;  for  what  was  this  governess 
to  me  —  this  governess  whom  I  had  seen 
but  twice  ?  But  that  unruly  ganglion  of 
mine  — 

"Adam,"  she  said,  smiling  down  at 
me,  "you  have  not  scolded  me.  My 
gown"  — 

"Your  gown  is  well  enough,"  I  an- 
swered; "too  good  for  clamming,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  the  worst  you  could  do.  If  I 
said  more  of  it,  it  would  be  that  you  look 
adorable  in  that  gown  —  or  any  other. 
But  I  must  not  say  it,  or  you  will  be  an- 
gry-" 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  must  not  say 
that,  for  anger  heats  the  blood  and  causes 
vapors  in  the  brain,  and  I  have  enough 
already.  It  is  the  oldest  gown  I  have 
—  and  the  shortest." 

"Itis"- 

"  Never  mind.  If  it  is  wasteful  and 
wicked,  I  cannot  help  it.  Will  it  do  for 
digging  clams  to-morrow?" 

"We  may  not  dig  clams  to-morrow." 

"And  why  not,  Adam,  —  if  I  will  ?" 

"The  tide.  It  will  be  too  late.  But  the 
sun  will  go  down." 

"Good-night,  Adam.  You  may  have 
the  clams  I  dug." 
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"If  I  could  press  them,  Eve,  like  flow- 
ers! Good-night." 

And  again  I  sat  through  an  evening 
too  long  for  a  clammer;  and,  though  my 
book  was  in  my  hand  and  my  candle 
burned  bright  and  clear,  I  did  not  read, 
but  I  stared  into  the  dark  shadows.  And 
from  those  shadows  there  shone  out  that 
wonderful  hair  with  the  light  upon  it  from 
the  western  sky;  and  those  wonderful 
eyes,  with  the  light  in  them  from  the  soul 
within.  Oh,  Eve,  Eve!  And  I  have  seen 
you  only  twice. 

There  is  a  restlessness  that  seizes  upon 
men  in  certain  case.  I  have  seen  it  often 
and  wondered  at  the  poor  fools  who 
turned  from  this  to  that,  then  tried  the 
other  thing,  and  found  no  satisfaction  in 
any.  And  I  have  laughed  at  them  and 
counseled  them  to  turn  to  clamming. 
And  there  is  a  cure  for  that  malady,  too; 
a  simple  cure,  as  simple  as  the  fount  of 
eternal  youth.  It  is  only  to  find  it  and  the 
thing  is  done.  And  some  find  the  fount, 
and  some  do  not.  And  those  who  find  it, 
why,  eternal  youth  is  theirs  and  joy  and 
peace  are  in  their  abiding  places  forever. 
And  those  who  find  it  not,  why,  Heaven 
help  them !  For  there  is  no  peace  for  them 
nor  rest  on  earth. 

So  it  befell  that  I  rose  before  the  dawn, 
and  went  forth.  And  there,  without,  was 
a  fog  as  thick  as  cheese.  But  though  I 
could  not  see  ten  fathoms,  yet  I  looked 
out  toward  my  clam  beds.  And  then  I 
thought:  You  poor  fool,  shall  she  come 
down  in  this  thickness, at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, looking  for  clams  ?  And  yet  again,  I 
took  my  basket  and  wandered  in  that  fog 
like  a  lost  soul.  And  the  more  fool  I,  for 
the  tide  was  not  half  down,  and  no  dawn 
to  see.  And  as  I  wandered  along  the  shore, 
angry  and  out  of  sorts,  striking  with  my 
hoe  in  the  sand,  I  met  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors ;  and  as  he  passed  behind  me,  I  heard 
him  laughing  in  the  fog. 

And  my  breakfast  was  no  better.  My 
fresh-gathered  eggs  were  bitter  in  my 
mouth,  and  they  tasted  of  sulphur;  and 
my  coffee  was  gray  that  should  have  been 


a  rich  red-brown  like  the  copper  beech; 
and  my  rolls  were  lead  or  cotton,  I  knew 
not  which.  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  went 
out. 

The  hot  sun  was  burning  off  the  fog. 
I  stood  at  the  foot  of  my  garden,  where  I 
have  a  seat  against  the  trunk  of  an  old 
pine,  and  I  watched  the  fog  writhing  and 
twisting  in  the  anguish  of  defeat  and  dis- 
solution, vanishing  into  the  hot  air  above 
in  little  jets  and  shreds,  rolling  away  over 
the  water  to  the  ocean,  a  far  gray  bank. 
And  the  waters  of  the  bay  danced  in  the 
sun,  and  dazzled  my  eyes.  So,  for  some 
while,  I  paced  there, back  and  forth.  Then 
I  heaved  a  sigh  and  sat  me  upon  my  seat, 
and  the  great  pine  whispered  softly  above 
me;  but  I  fidgeted  upon  the  seat  and 
found  no  peace. 

So,  all  day,  I  wandered  the  shores,  and 
I  dug  no  clams,  but  found  myself  picking 
shells  and  pebbles  of  bright  colors.  And 
in  the  early  afternoon  I  stood  by  our  clam 
beds  —  Eve's  and  mine  —  and  looked  up 
through  all  the  greenery  toward  the  great 
house,  and  saw  the  gleam  of  dresses.  And 
I  left  my  basket  by  the  bank  and  turned 
and  ran, —  like  the  fool  I  was.  Why  did  I 
run?  For  as  the  sun  was  low,  and  my 
pulse  high,  I  wandered  once  more  over  to 
that  place.  And  as  I  came  near,  behold, 
there  on  the  bank  sat  Eve.  And  at  the 
sight,  that  ganglion  which  serves  me  for  a 
heart  began  its  rioting  so  that  I  nearly 
choked.  But  I  came  nearer  yet,  and  sat 
me  down  beside  her,  and  she  smiled  at 
me.  And  then  I  found  that  peace  I  had 
sought  all  day. 

"Fisherman,"  she  said,  "you  are  not 
early  to-night." 

"  I  am  not,"  I  said,  "  and  yet  I  am.  For 
I  have  haunted  this  place  all  day,  and  yet 
I  feared  to  come  too  soon." 

She  did  not  ask  me  why,  but  pointed  to 
my  basket.  "  Are  these  your  gatherings  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Why,  Adam  ?  They  are  not  clams  — 
nor  fish." 

"I  do  not  know,  Eve.  I  have  done 
strange  things  to-day." 

"Are  they  for  me?" 
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"What  shall  a  governess  do  with  peb- 
bles?" 

"They  might  be  useful  in  my  teaching, 
Adam.  Are  they  for  me  ?" 

"If  you ? will.  Anything  I  have  is 
yours  "  — 

"Fisherman,  remember"  — 

"Eve,  Eve,  how  shall  I  remember, 
with  you  sitting  beside  me,  and  your  eyes 
smiling,  and  that  light  upon  your  hair  ?" 

"Then  I  will  not  smile  nor  sit  beside 
you.  And  so  I  must  go"  — 

"No,  no,"  I  cried.  "Stay,  for  the  pity 
of  man.  I  will  remember,  —  or  I  will  try. 
I  cannot  promise  more.  A  fisherman  and 
a  governess!  So  I  may  not  give  you  the 
pebbles,  Eve,  but  I  will  bargain  with 
you." 

"For  what?" 

"  For  that  rose  you  wear."  For  she  wore 
a  great  red  rose  upon  her  bosom. 

She  considered.  "It  is  a  fair  bargain," 
she  said  at  last,  "and  I  agree.  A  rose  for 
your  pebbles." 

So  she  took  her  rose  and  fastened  it 
upon  my  coat.  And  I  did  not  speak  nor 
thank  her,  for  I  could  not.  What  foolish 
thing  should  I  have  said  ?  It  was  hard 
enough  not  to  kiss  the  hand  so  near  my 
lips.  And  we  sat  there  a  long  while  in  si- 
lence, she  looking  at  the  west,  and  I  gazing 
up  at  her  or  idly  sticking  the  little  pebbles 
in  the  sod.  And  when  the  sun  was  gone 
and  she  rose  to  go,  she  saw  the  pebbles, 
and  they  made  two  words,  ADAM  and 
EVE.  I  thought  she  would  have  stamped 
upon  them,  but  she  did  not.  She  only 
smiled  and  bade  me  good-night. 

And  so  for  days  I  lived  in  purgatory 
and  in  paradise,  wandering  the  shore, 
without  purpose  save  to  pass  the  endless 
day  till  sunset :  and  at  evening  I  sat  with 
Eve  upon  the  bank  until  the  twilight 
faded,  and  she  left  me.  And  the  weeds 
sprang  in  my  garden,  and  my  neighbors 
laughed  at  me  more  than  ever.  For  I  went 
clamming  at  high  tide.  And  upon  my 
mantel,  between  two  plates  of  glass  that 
were  cunningly  bound  about  the  edges, 
was  a  red  rose. 

Then,  one  evening,  I  waited  there  upon 


the  bank  and  no  Eve  came.  And  I  fretted 
and  fumed  and  mourned  until  I  bethought 
me  of  the  great  stone.  Without  hope,  I 
looked  beneath;  and,  wonder  of  won- 
ders, there  was  a  scrap  of  paper  with  its 
message.  "They  will  not  let  me  come  to- 
night." And  I  acted  like  the  fool  I  was, 
and  kissed  the  dainty  thing,  and  thrust  it 
in  my  pocket,  and  pulled  it  out  again  a 
dozen  times.  Never  having  seen  her  writ- 
ing, I  should  know  it,  it  was  so  like  her. 
And  I  tore  a  corner,  though  I  hated  to,  — 
I  had  no  other  paper,  —  and  wrote,  "We 
miss  you,  the  sun  and  I.  Eve,  Eve,  do  not 
fail  to-morrow.  Do  not  shut  the  gates 
upon  me  yet."  And  I  put  it  beneath  the 
stone  and  went  away. 

And  in  the  morning  the  sky  was  gray, 
with  low-hanging  clouds,  heavy  and  wet. 
And  by  afternoon  there  was  a  driving 
drizzle,  and  my  heart  sank.  But  I  went. 
I  would  not  fail,  though  I  had  no  hope. 
And  there,  leaning  against  a  tree,  stood 
Eve,  the  water  dripping  from  her  wide 
felt  hat,  and  shining  upon  her  long  coat. 
And  she  smiled  at  me  as  I  came,  and  I 
could  not  speak ;  but  I  looked  at  her  until 
the  slow  flush  mounted  to  her  forehead. 

"Eve,"  I  said  at  last,  "how  shall  a 
fisherman  remember,  when  you  stand  so, 
before  him,  —  and  on  such  a  day  ?" 

"Why,  fisherman,"  she  said,  lightly, 
"it  is  a  good  day.  I  find  this  weather  as 
good  as  any  other,  —  in  fair  measure." 

"It  pleases  me,"  I  said,  "although 
this  morning  it  did  not." 

Then,  deliberately,  I  went  to  the  great 
stone  and  turned  it  up,  and  my  paper  was 
gone.  And  Eve  watched  me,  and  again 
the  slow  flush  mounted  to  her  forehead, 
but  she  said  nothing.  And  as  we  stood 
together  under  the  tree,  there  was  a  con- 
straint upon  us  both.  The  things  that  1 
would  say  I  might  not,  and  for  the  light 
things  that  I  might  say,  I  had  no  heart. 

And  the  next  day,  too,  it  rained,  but  I 
cared  not.  And  again  we  stood  together 
under  the  tree,  Eve  and  I,  and  as  we  stood 
there,  the  clouds  parted  and  showed  the 
sun  sinking  in  splendor.  And  I  saw  a 
greater  glory  than  I  had  seen.  And  when 
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the  sun  was  gone,  there  was  the  young 
moon  following. 

"Peace  on  earth,"  I  said;  but  she  did 
not  speak. 

So  for  some  while  we  stood  silent,  and 
I  saw  the  gold  and  the  red  fade  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  clouds  themselves  were 
gone,  deep  banks  of  indigo,  into  the  east. 
Then  the  western  sky  was  grown  violet 
and  a  green  like  the  curl  of  a  wave,  till, 
overhead,  it  became  the  night.  And  I 
looked  at  Eve,  and  her  look  smote  upon 
my  heart,  for  it  was  troubled.  But  I  might 
not  say  the  thing  I  would;  for  shall  a  fish- 
erman so  speak  to  a  governess  to  the 
Rich  ?  Even  a  governess  to  the  Rich 
may  have  her  woes,  it  seems,  and  it  is  no 
fisherman's  part  — 

"Eve,"  I  said.  And  she  started,  as 
though  her  thoughts  were  wandering. 

"Eve,"  I  said  again,  "would  you  dig 
for  clams  at  dawn  ?  For  the  beds  will  be 
uncovered  by  dawn  to-morrow." 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "will  they  ?  And 
is  it  a  joy  to  see  the  dawn  ?" 

"Did  you  never  see  a  dawn,  Eve?" 

"Never.   Have  I  missed  much ?" 

"If  you  see  one,  Eve,  you  will  know 
how  much." 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  dawn,"  she  said. 
And  then  she  was  silent,  and  I  thought 
her  near  to  tears,  and  a  great  fear  came 
upon  me. 

"Now,  Adam,"  she  said,  at  last,  "I 
must  go.  Good-night." 

Then  she  turned  and  listened.  "They 
are  coming  for  me  now.  Run,  Adam." 

"Run!"  I  cried.  "Run,  when  I  stand 
upon  my  own  ?  Why  should  I  run  ?  No, 
I  will  stay.  And  they  shall  do  nothing  to 
you  against  your  will." 

I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  a  fisherman, 
but  Eve  did  not  note  it.  "Run,  Adam," 
she  cried,  beseeching.  "If  you  care  for 
my  peace,  run." 

And  so  I  ran,  like  any  poacher.  And 
that  night ,  sitting  staring  into  the  shadows, 
I  wondered. 

My  clam  beds  —  mine  and  Eve's  — 
have  many  virtues.  From  them  I  can  see 


both  east  and  west ;  from  that  point  nei- 
ther dawn  nor  sunset  escapes  me.  And 
another  virtue  they  had  had  for  me,  that 
was  more  than  dawn  or  sunset.  And  what 
that  was,  any  man  who  has  been  in  such 
case  as  mine  will  know  without  the  tell- 
ing. So,  though  I  loved  the  dawn,  it  was 
more  than  that  that  brought  me  stealing 
through  the  early  gray  of  morning  to  the 
bank,  just  where  the  sod  breaks  off  to  the 
sand. 

There  I  sat  and  waited,  alone,  and  I 
watched  the  gray  brighten  in  the  east, 
and  hoped  that  Eve  would  not  be  too  late. 
And  just  as  the  gray  became  a  tender  blue 
and  hope  was  leaving  me,  there  was  the 
light  step  behind  me,  and  I  rose  and 
stood,  as  a  fisherman  should  stand  before 
a  governess.  And  Eve  did  not  speak  to 
me,  for  she  saw  the  east. 

"  Oh!"  she  cried  softly. 

And  she  said  no  word  more,  but  there 
we  stood  together.  And  we  saw  the  blue 
brighten  and  become  suffused  with  pink, 
and  there  in  the  eastern  sky  lay  a  great 
rose  that  stretched  its  petals  to  the  zenith. 
And  in  the  heart  of  that  rose  was  a  little 
cloud  like  a  flame,  with  one  long  finger 
pointed  straight  at  Eve  and  me.  And  all 
those  soft  tints  of  blue  and  pink,  with  the 
flame  of  the  little  cloud,  were  spread  upon 
the  water  that  was  but  just  stirring  in  its 
sleep,  and  dimpling  here  and  there.  Then 
was  the  little  flame-cloud  edged  with  gold 
upon  its  lower  side,  and  shot  through  with 
orange  lights,  and  the  pink  rose  turned  to 
saffron  and  then  to  orange,  and  the  rim  of 
the  sea  was  luminous,  like  molten  gold. 
And  on  a  sudden  the  gold  and  orange  fled 
from  the  little  cloud,  and  a  great  blazing 
fire  showed  above  the  sea. 

"The  sun, Eve, "I whispered;  and  as  I 
spoke,  a  little  breeze  flashed  across  the 
water  and  darkened  it  like  a  breath  upon 
a  mirror.  And  there  was  the  great  disk 
of  the  sun  half  risen,  and  we  might  no 
longer  look  him  in  the  face. 

And  at  that  Eve  fetched  a  great  sigh, 
and  turned,  and  the  chorus  of  the  birds 
broke  forth  in  the  trees  behind  us.  They 
had  been  calling  back  and  forth  before, 
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but  now  they  sang  madly.  The  old  earth 
had  waked  once  more,  and  it  was  day. 
"Adam,"  said  Eve,  "I  thank  you." 
Then  she  sat  upon  the  bank,  where  the 
jlored  pebbles  still  marked  the  names, 
and  I  sat  there  beside  her;  and  for  some 
rhile  we  spoke  not,  but  listened  to  the 
mad  music  of  the  birds.  Then  Eve  would 
lig  for  clams. 

"  What  matter,  Eve  ? "  f  asked.   "  The 
clams  will  be  the  bigger  for  waiting.   We 
ive  seen  the  dawn,  and  we  may  see  the 

grow." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we  have  seen  the 
iwn.  I  did  not  dream  it  could  be  like 
lat.  There  are  no  words,  Adam.  And  I 
rould  see  the  day  grow.  But  for  my  con- 
rience'  sake  I  must  dig." 
"Eve,"  I  said,  "a  conscience  is  a  most 
stressing  comrade.  Does  a  governess 
ive  a  conscience  —  a  governess  to  the 
tich?" 

"  Does  not  a  fisherman  ?"  she  asked. 
"  He  cannot  afford  it,"  I  replied.  "  It  is 
,  luxury  not  for  the  poor  nor  for  the  very 
ch." 

"But  a  governess  is  not  very  rich.  And 
she  were,  she  yet  might  have  a  con- 
cience.   I  have." 
"And  does  it  plague  you  ?" 
"Yes,"  she  said.    "Come,  let  us  dig, 
md  I  will  tell  you." 
I,  too,  had  somewhat  that  I  would  tell, 
id  presently  we  were  digging.   And  Eve 
dug  in  silence,  and  gently,  for  she  would 
not  harm  the  clams. 

"Well,  Eve?"  I  said,  when  I  was 
wearied  of  the  silence. 

She  was -so  long  about  speaking  that  I 
feared  she  never  would.  "Adam,"  she 
asked,  at  last,  "are  you  a  wise  man  ?" 

"Very,"  I  answered;  "wiser  than 
Solomon.  He  had  seven  hundred  wives, 
and  I  have  none." 

"And  is  that  wise,  —  to  have  none  ?" 
"Eve,  Eve,"  I  cried,  "you  do  not  help 
me.     I  jest  because  I  fear  to  speak  in 
earnest." 

"You  are  good,  Adam,"  she  said. 
"And  if  you  are  wise,  you  may  tell  me 
what  to  do." 


"  If  you  would  do  what  I  tell  you ! " 

She  was  bending  very  low  over  her  dig- 
ging, and  her  face  was  turned  away, 
which  did  not  please  me.  I  like  to  see  her 
face. 

"I  fear  that  I  may  lose  my  place,"  she 
said. 

I  straightened  up  at  that,  but  she  bent 
lower  yet. 

"Lose  your  place!"  I  cried.  "And 
why?" 

"  Why  —  they  —  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
you,  Adam." 

"I  will  not  urge  you,  Eve,  but" 

"You  need  not.  I  wish  to  tell  you,  for 
I  —  a  governess  may  not  always  stand 
alone.  She  is  a  woman,  after  all." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "thank  God!" 

"They  —  they  would "  —  She  began 
to  laugh,  a  nervous  laugh  and  with  no 
mirth  in  it,  —  "they  would  marry  me, 
Adam." 

"What!"  I  cried.  "They  would  — 
who  would  marry  you  ?  Not  old  Good- 
win!" 

"No,"  she  said;  and  laughed  the  more, 
and  seemed  really  merry  at  it.  "Now  I 
feel  better.  Not  old  Goodwin.  He  has  a 
wife." 

I  was  puzzled. 

"Who,  then,  Eve?  Who  would  marry 
you?  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  who 
would,  for  I  know  "  — 

"It  is  old  Goodwin's  wife,"  she  said, 
breaking  me  off  short,  and  just  in  time. 

Then  she  stood  straight.  "Now, 
Adam,"  she  went  on,  "I  am  not  so  ner- 
vous as  I  was,  but  I  may  laugh  or  I  may 
cry  with  no  reason.  I  will  sit  upon  the 
bank  and  tell  you,  for  truly  I  am  in  straits. 
And  do  you  bear  with  me,  for  you  are 
honest,  and  I  may  trust  you.  And  indeed 
I  know  no  other  I  may  trust  —  but  one." 

"A  governess  advised  in  matrimony 
by  a  fisherman!"  I  said.  "And  who  is 
that  one,  Eve?" 

"You  shall  hear.  And  do  not  jest, 
Adam,  or  my  laughter  may  turn  to  tears. 
They  are  near  enough.  And  now  for  the 
story,  which  is  a  short  one.  Old  Good- 
win's wife  would  marry  me  to  a  certain 
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rich  man,  —  for  my  worldly  good,  as  she 
says." 

"A  certain  rich  man,"  I  said,  musing. 
"And  will  he  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven?" 

"That  he  will  not," 

"  Then  why  doubt  ?  And  do  you  love 
him,  Eve?" 

"I  do  not." 

"Then  why  doubt?" 

"If  I  do  not,"  she  said,  "I  shall  lose 
my  place.  And  that  is  much  to  me,  Adam, 
for  what  shall  I  do  then  ?  The  man  whom 
I  may  trust  is  old  Goodwin,  but  he  is  not 
so  much  my  friend  as  to  hold  against  his 
wife." 

"And  what  said  you  to  the  man  ?" 

"  I  said  no,  but  still  he  came.  And  now 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  say  next." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  to  do,  Eve  ?" 

"If  you  know,  Adam." 

"Marry  me,"  I  said.  And  she  looked 
at  me  with  wide  eyes  and  laughed;  and 
at  that  laugh  I  was  sore  and  hurt,  though 
I  had  no  right.  Then  her  laugh  died  and 
her  eyes  filled. 

"Forgive  me,  Adam,"  she  said.  "I 
should  not  laugh,  but  indeed  I  am  over- 
wrought. Truly  —  truly,  I  might  almost 
find  it  in  my  heart "  — • 

I  stood  before  her,  trembling.  "I 
should  not  have  said  it,  Eve.  What  is  a 
fisherman,  that  he  should  offer  the  little 
that  he  has  to  you  ?  But  I  am  well-to-do, 
Eve,  —  for  a  fisherman.  You  should 
never  want  —  nor  work.  And  if  you 
might  find  it  in  your  heart"  — 

"I  will  consider  your  offer,  good  fisher- 
man," she  said,  smiling.  "I  must  con- 
sider. You  have  —  I  must  tell  you,  in 
justice,  you  have  an  even  chance  with 
that  other.  But  I  must  consider." 

"So  an  honest  fisherman,  well-to-do, 
has  an  even  chance  with  a  rich  rascal 
whom  you  do  not  love.  That  is  a  high 
price  on  honesty,  Eve." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  not  too  high. 
And  now,  Adam,  be  my  good  friend  still." 

"I  will,"  I  replied,  "if  I  may  not  be 
more." 

So  she  was  silent,  and  so  was  I.    And 


presently  I  reached  down  to  my  basket 
and  drew  forth  a  package  wrapped  in  a 
napkin. 

"Governess,"  I  asked,  "are  you,  by 
chance,  hungry  ?" 

"Fisherman,"  she  answered,  "I  am 
famished;  but  not  by  chance.  Open, 
quickly." 

So  I  unwrapped  the  package,  and  in 
it  were  slices  oT  white  bread,  cut  thin,  and 
between,  lettuce  picked  that  morning, 
crisp  and  cool.  And  we  ate,  together,  and 
Eve  grew  merry,  and  my  content  came 
back  to  me. 

"Fisherman,"  she  said  at  last,  "I 
thank  you.  Now  I  must  go." 

"Thank  me  for  what,  Eve  ?" 

"It  was  the  sandwiches  I  meant,"  she 
said. 

"And  how  long  must  you  consider? 
When  shall  I  have  my  answer?" 

"Your  answer?  Oh,  when  I  come  to 
your  clambake." 

"It  shall  be  to-morrow,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  not  so  soon,"  she  cried. 

"The  day  after,  then." 

Shehesitated.  "Well, "she said, "good- 
by." 

"I  shall  come  here  for  you,  Eve." 

But  she  was  gone,  and  I  went,  too,  my 
brain  in  turmoil. 

Down  under  my  great  pine  is  a  plea- 
sant place  for  a  man  — -  or  for  a  govern- 
ess, I  should  suppose  —  with  a  heart  at 
ease.  And  for  a  fisherman  whose  heart  is 
not  at  ease  it  serves  as  well  as  any  place 
but  one,  and  that  one  not  fixed,  but  mov- 
ing as  she  moves.  And  for  a  certain  rich 
man  it  might,  indeed,  be  pleasant  under 
my  pine,  but  not  if  I  could  make  it  other- 
wise. And  there  was  the  seat  against 
the  tree,  and  from  that  seat  he  might  see 
my  favorite  clam  beds.  But  what  would 
rich  men  care  for  clam  beds?  And,  for 
the  seat,  why,  I  had  other  views. 

It  was  there,  just  without  the  shadow 
of  the  pine,  that  the  hole  was  scooped  in 
the  ground  and  lined  with  great  stones. 
And  on  these  stones  I  kindled  a  fire  that 
roared  high;  and  when  it  had  burned 
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long  and  the  stones  were  hot,  I  raked  the 
ashes  off.  Then  I  shook  down  upon  the 
stones  fresh  seaweed  from  the  pile,  and 
on  the  seaweed  laid  the  clams  that  I  had 
digged, myself — -and alone  —  that  morn- 
ing. Then,  more  seaweed;  and  the  other 
things,  in  layers,  orderly,  with  the  clean, 
salt-smelling  weed  between:  the  lobsters, 
green  and  crawling,  and  the  fish,  fresh 
caught,  and  the  chicken,  not  too  fresh, 
and  the  sweet  and  tender  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  And  over  all  I  piled  the  weed 
and  made  a  dome  that  smoked  and 
steamed  and  filled  the  air  with  incense. 

Then,  my  work  done,  I  sat  there  and 
looked  out.  And  when  it  was  time  I 
garbed  myself  and  set  forth.  And  my 
heart-beat  was  too  high,  by  far,  and  there 
was  a  faintness  at  my  throat.  But  I  strode 
along  the  shore  and  came  to  our  bank, 
where  the  colored  pebbles  shone  in  the 
sun,  ADAM  and  EVE.  And  there  I  sat, 
just  where  the  sod  breaks  off  to  the  sand, 
and  waited.  And  presently  there  was  the 
light  step  I  knew  so  well,  and  up  came 
my  heart  into  my  throat  and  choked  me. 
But  I  stood,  as  a  fisherman  should  be- 
fore a  governess,  and  turned. 

And  such  a  governess!  All  in  light, 
filmy  white,  with  two  red  roses  at  her 
bosom,  and  her  hair  a  glory.  And  her 
eyes,  —  there  are  no  other  such  eyes  as 
hers,  —  her  eyes  smiled  at  me,  and  then 
they  opened  wide  in  wonder. 

"  Adam,"  she  said,  "is  it  you  ?  Are  you 
my  fisherman  ?  " 

"Truly,"  I  answered,  "I  am  your  fish- 
erman, whether  you  will  or  not,  —  and 
for  as  long  as  I  have  life." 

"The  time  is  not  yet,  fisherman,"  she 
said.  "Remember." 

"It  is  hard  to  remember,  governess, 
even  for  a  fisherman." 

" I  did  not  know  you,  Adam,"  she  said. 
"You  should  have  told  me." 

"What,  Eve?  That  a  fisherman  may 
have  decent  raiment  ?  But  I  am  well-to- 
do  —  for  a  fisherman." 

"Come,"  said  she,  "let  us  go,  or  we 
shall  be  late  to  the  clambake." 

"With    all   my   heart,"    I   answered, 


"though  it  matters  not  if  we  are  late. 
For  there  is  but  one  guest." 

"There  will  be  two,  Adam." 

"Two!"  I  cried.  "I  have  asked  but 
one.  If  it  is  that  certain  rich  man,  I  give 
you  warning  he  shall  have  no  clams  of 
mine,  but  I  will  cast  him  into  the  sea." 

"It  is  my  father,  Adam,"  she  replied. 
"He  is  here  and  would  see  a  clambake, 
so  I  asked  him." 

"Your  father,  Eve?  Do  governesses 
have  fathers  ?  And  is  he  here  to  help 
you  ?  " 

"I  hope  that  he  will  help  me,"  she 
said.  "  I  think  he  will." 

And  she  smiled  brightly. 

My  heart  grew  cold,  and  froze  beneath 
my  ribs.  "Then,"  I  said,  "you  will  not 
need  help  from  a  fisherman,  governess." 

"Adam,"  she  said,  reproaching,  "let 
us  enjoy  our  clambake." 

"That  is  good  doctrine,  Eve,"  said  I, 
"and  I  will  do  my  best.  But  how  will 
your  father  know  "  — 

"  It  is  for  him  to  find  it,"  she  answered, 
"and  he  may,  for  he  has  eyes  and  a  nose. 
Now  I  might  find  my  way  straight  enough 
for  I  see  a  smoking  mound  upon  that 
point,  beneath  the  pine.  It  seems  a  plea- 
sant place,  Adam." 

"That  queer  fellow  that  I  mentioned 
let  me  use  it,"  I  said  in  haste.  "He  is 
from  home  just  now." 

"  He  seems  a  good  friend  of  yours,"  she 
said. 

"At  times  I  think  he  is,"  I  said,  "and 
at  other  times  he  is  the  poorest  friend  I 
know." 

As  we  talked,  we  walked  along  the 
shore.  And  we  climbed  the  steep  path 
and  stood  beneath  the  pine.  The  dome 
of  seaweed  still  smoked  bravely,  and  be- 
fore the  seat  against  the  pine  was  set  a 
little  table,  upon  stakes.  It  was  just  large 
enough  for  two,  and  upon  it  were  all 
things  fitting  —  and  no  more.  No  cloth, 
only  the  bare  white  boards  of  pine,  rubbed 
smooth. 

"Now,  governess,"  I  said,  "the  bake 
is  done.  Do  you  sit  there,  and  I  will  serve 
you." 
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"No,  Adam,"  she  cried,  "for  I  must 
help." 

She  always  had  her  will,  that  red- 
haired  governess.  So  I  took  my  fork  and 
opened  the  smoking  dome,  and  together 
we  set  upon  the  table  corn  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  a  chicken  and  a  fish  and  the 
lobsters;  and,  last  of  all,  a  great  pan  of 
clams.  And  the  rest,  upon  the  hot  stones, 
I  covered  again  with  seaweed.  And  as  I 
pitched  the  weed,  I  heard  Eve  laughing. 

"Adam,"  she  said,  "look  here.  And 
there  are  two  of  us." 

I  turned  and  saw  the  table  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  no  place  left  large  enough 
to  set  a  plate;  and  Eve  sitting  on  the  seat, 
and  laughing  so  that  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

"I  should  have  made  the  table  larger," 
I  said.  "But  we  need  no  plates.  What 
would  the  first  man  have  done  with  a 
plate,  Eve?" 

"Or  with  baked  clams?"  she  asked. 
"But  we  are  not  in  Eden." 

"I  am,"  I  said. 

And  she  spoke  hastily:  "At  least  the 
other  guest  shall  not  want." 

"Let  us  begin,"  I  said,  "while  the 
clams  are  hot.  There  is  yet  more." 

So  we  sat  side  by  side  upon  the  bench, 
and  the  wind  whispered  softly  in  the  tree 
above.  And  suddenly  Eve  rose. 

"My  father,  Adam,"  she  said.  " He  is 
just  in  time." 

I  stood  and  turned.  Her  father!  It  was 
Goodwin  the  Rich;  and  my  castles  were 
tumbling  about  my  ears. 

So  we  saw  each  other,  he  and  I,  and 
looked  each  other  up  and  down,  and 
either  measured  other.  And  though  he 
was  Goodwin  the  Rich,  he  seemed  a  man, 
and  I  hoped  he  thought  as  much  of  me. 
And  he  said  something  about  clams  and 
his  daughter,  I  know  not  what,  and  I  said 
some  foolish  thing,  I  know  not  what. 
Then  I  fetched  a  box  from  my  shed,  for 
him  to  sit  upon,  —  a  proper  seat  for  the 
Rich,  —  and  he  seemed  to  like  it,  and 
tilted  back  and  forth,  and  ate  prodigious 
quantities  of  clams  and  all  things  else, 
and  pronounced  them  uncommon  good. 


And  I  sat  mute,  but  Eve  talked  steadi- 
ly, a  merry  talk,  and  ate  the  heads  of  the 
clams  —  or  tried  to  eat  them  —  and 
found  them  but  ill  eating — until  I  showed 
her  how  to  take  the  clam  by  the  head  and 
dip  him  in  the  butter,  and  eat  him  pro- 
perly. And  she  bit  the  corn  from  the  cob, 
and  opened  the  clams  with  her  fingers, 
and  I  watched  her  in  adoration  and  de- 
spair. For  what  should  I  say  to  a  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Rich  ? 

So  there  we  sat  long  at  my  little  table 
under  my  great  tree,  and  I  saw  the  tide 
lapping  high  upon  the  shore,  and  heard 
the  wind  that  sighed  loud  in  the  pine. 
And  indeed  that  sighing  wind  fell  in  mar- 
velously  with  my  mood,  for  I  was  not 
merry,  as  any  may  guess.  And  at  last 
Goodwin  the  Rich  had  filled  him  full  with 
lobster  and  corn  and  clams,  and  he  seemed 
well  pleased,  and  sat  upon  his  box,  and 
smiled  and  exhaled  peace.  And  in  a  while 
he  rose  and  made  some  excuse,  and 
thanked  me  and  went  his  way. 

Then,  when  he  was  gone,  I  sat  there 
still  and  looked  out  upon  the  water,  and 
said  nothing.  For  I  could  not  look  at 
Eve  and  be  content,  but  still  I  had  the 
water  and  the  shore.  And  I  felt  that  Eve 
was  watching  me  and  smiling. 

"Adam,"  she  said  at  last. 

"Well?" 

"We  have  had  a  pleasant  clambake, 
have  we  not?  Such  a  feast  as  I  never 
had." 

I  made  no  reply. 

"Fisherman,"  she  said  then,  "you 
should  make  some  pretty  speech." 

"Is  it  for  a  fisherman,"  I  asked,  "to 
make  pretty  speeches  ?  He  must  catch 
his  fish  and  dig  his  clams." 

"You  have  changed  so,  Adam,"  she 
said,  reproaching. 

"  It  is  not  I  have  changed,"  I  answered. 

Still  I  would  not  look  at  her,  but  she 
was  silent,  and  I  knew  her  smile  was  gone. 

"And  is  there  nothing  more?"  she 
asked.  "Is  it  ended?" 

" It  is  ended,"  I  said.  "Even  the  stones 
grow  cold." 

"Adam,"  she  cried,  "why  will  you  be 
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so  contrary  ?  It  is  not  ended.  I  will  not 
have  it  so." 

"The  Rich  may  have  what  they  will," 
I  said,  "nearly,  but  not  quite.  I  was  not 
made  for  a  plaything  for  the  Rich." 

"You  are  bitter,  and  you  are  not  fair," 
she  said  softly.  "  It  is  not  like  you,  Adam. 
There  is  something  more.  Why  will  you 
make  it  hard?" 

"I  will  not  make  it  hard,"  I  answered. 
"There  is  nothing  else.  What  has  a  fish- 
erman to  say  to  a  Daughter  of  the  Rich, 
or  she  to  him  ?  So,  for  that  other  matter, 
Miss  Goodwin,  I  absolve  you  from  an 
answer." 

"Adam,"  she  cried,  "you  make  me  an- 
gry. I  have  a  mind  to  go  home." 

"Shall  I  see  you  on  your  way?"  1 
asked. 

"I  will  not  have  it  so,"  she  said,  and 
stood  and  stamped  her  foot.  I  knew  well 
how  she  must  look,  in  that  pretty  rage. 
"And  you  forgot,  Adam." 

"What?"  I  asked.  "I  would  not  fail 
in  duty." 

"My  name,"  she  said.  "I  told  you  it 
was  Ere." 

"Are  you  not  Miss  Goodwin  ?" 

"Adam,"  she  said  firmly,  "I  said 
Eve." 

"Well,  Eve,  have  you  not  done  with 
me  ?  "  I  sighed  and  would  not  look  at  her, 
though  she  stood  before  me. 

"No,  I  have  not,"  she  said.  "I  should 
laugh  if  I  were  not  so  angry.  Look  at  me." 

I  stood  and  looked  down  at  her,  an  in- 

i  slant  but  no  more.  I  could  not,  for  I 
should  have  choked. 

"Eve,  Eve,"  I  cried,  "have  you  no 
mercy  ?  Must  the  Rich  destroy  the  play- 
things that  they  weary  of?" 

"Adam,"  she  said,  "you  have  a  duty 
yet.  Do  not  shirk  it.  A  fisherman  must 
not  shirk  his  duty." 

"I  am  but  a  drowned  fisherman,"  I  re- 
plied. "But  what  a  drowned  man  may 
do,  I  will  do." 

"You  promised  to  be  my  good  friend," 
she  said.  "  So  come  back  with  me  along 
the  shore." 

So  we  went  down  the  steep  path  and 


side  by  side  along  the  shore,  where  the 
water  lapped  high.  And  we  came  to  our 
bank,  where  the  pebbles  shone  in  the  sun, 
and  there  Eve  sat  her  down. 

"Sit  beside  me,  Adam." 

And  down  I  sat,  as  wretched  as  man 
was  ever,  and  I  looked  into  the  water  that 
covered  my  clam  beds.  I  doubted  I  should 
have  heart  to  dig  in  those  beds  again. 

"Adam,"  said  Eve,  and  her  voice  was 
not  steady,  "I  have  considered,  and  "- 

"Eve,"  I  cried,  "can  you  not  spare  me 
that  ?  If  you  feel  any  friendship  for  me, 
spare  me  that.  I  am  blind  enough,  but  I 
can  see"  — 

"Oh,  you  are  the  blindest  man  that 
ever  was."  And  she  slipped  her  hand 
within  my  arm,  and  drew  it  back  again, 
and  began  to  cry  softly.  And  at  that  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  my  heart  thumped 
like  a  hammer,  till  I  thought  it  would 
burst  my  ribs. 

"Eve,  Eve,"  I  cried,  my  voice  shaking 
so  it  shamed  me,  "do  not  play  with  me. 
Do  you  mean"  — 

"Oh,  you  blind  man,  can  you  not  see 
what  I  mean  ?  Must  I  say  it  more  plain- 
ly ?  It  is  yes,  Adam,  and  no  play." 

And  she  smiled  at  me  through  her  tears, 
and  suddenly,  for  me,  earth  and  sky  were 
flooded  with  a  great  glory. 

Now,  what  I  did  next,  I  shall  not  tell, 
nor  what  she  said  to  me;  for  those  are 
things  for  my  Eve  and  me  to  know  and  to 
remember.  But  any  man  who  has  been 
in  such  case  as  mine  may  guess  to  some 
purpose,  if  he  will  but  try.  And  after  some 
time,  I  know  not  how  long,  we  sat  there 
side  by  side  upon  the  bank,  most  deco- 
rous, for  out  upon  the  water  was  a  boat. 
But  we  might  say  what  we  would,  and  I 
might  hold  her  hand,  down  upon  the  sod, 
out  of  sight,  and  I  might  gaze  into  her 
wonderful  eyes  and  see  in  them  the  tender 
light  that  made  them  pass  all  wonders. 

"Such  trouble  as  I  had  to  get  you, 
Adam,  at  the  last!" 

"It  served  you  right,"  I  said,  "for 
your  deceit." 

She  laughed,  a  happy  laugh.  "You 
honest  fisherman !"  she  said.  "It  was  so 
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easy  to  deceive  you!  But  never  again, 
Adam.  You  may  trust  me." 

"Always,"  I  answered,  and  stooped 
low  and  kissed  the  hand  I  held.  And  she 
stooped,  too,  and  quite  by  chance  —  and  if 
they  saw  us  from  the  boat,  I  did  not  care. 

"And  were  you  deceived  ?"   I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "for  half  an  hour. 
You  are  too  honest,  Adam.  But  I  love 
you  for  it." 

And  then  we  did  some  other  silly  things, 
and  cared  not  for  the  boat. 

"And  what  of  old  Goodwin,  Eve?"  I 
asked,  after  some  while.  "What  will  he 
say?" 

She  laughed  again  her  happy  laugh. 
"  What  did  he  say,  Adam  ?  He  seemed 
pleased,  I  thought." 

"Eve,"  I  cried,  "you  do  not  mean" — 

"He  came  there  for  that  purpose, 
Adam.  I  confessed  to  him.  He  is  my 
friend,  I  told  you." 

"Honest  gentleman!"  I  said.  "I  beg 
his  pardon.  He  may  have  my  clam  beds 
if  he  will." 


"No,  no,"  she  cried,  "for  they  must 
be  mine,  too,  those  clam  beds.  I  will  not 
have  them  changed." 

"They  are  yours,  Eve,"  I  said,  "for 
they  were  mine  and  I  am  yours.  See  the 
colors  the  old  sun  spreads  over  them  now. 
He  is  almost  sitting  on  that  hill." 

"We  will  bid  him  good-night  together," 
she  said,  "a  happy  one,  Adam.  Stand 
beside  me." 

So  we  stood,  and  she  clasped  my  fin- 
gers close  in  hers,  and  we  saw  the  sun, 
that  he  spread  the  still  water  with  all 
manner  of  reds  and  purples  and  shim- 
mering greens.  And  as  the  last  thin  line 
of  red  vanished  behind  the  bearded  hill, 
we  saluted.  And  again  we  sat  upon  the 
bank,  and  saw  the  red  west  turn  to  violet, 
and  then  to  green.  And  then  Eve  rose  and 
said  good-night. 

"Until  to-morrow,  Adam,"  she  said. 

"Until  to-morrow,  Eve,"  I  echoed. 

And  then  she  seemed  to  listen. 

"They  are  coming  for  me,  Adam.  If 
you  love  me,  run!" 
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BY  ARTHUR  OILMAN 


THE  teacher  no  longer  sits  below  the 
salt.  His  is  the  noblest  profession  known 
to  man.  Of  him  we  demand  higher  quali- 
fications, nobler  instincts,  and  greater  de- 
votion than  of  any  other.  His  purpose  is 
to  train  and  develop  the  immortal ;  to  fit 
it  for  its  work,  to  establish  its  character, 
and  to  endow  it  with  power  to  perform 
aright  all  human  duties,  private  and  pub- 
lic. The  teacher  of  boys  has  one  phase  of 
this  work  to  perform,  the  teacher  of  girls 
another.  How  many  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men engaged  in  "teaching,"  as  they  say, 
really  consider  their  high  calling  in  its 
sublime  aspect  ?  How  many  go  into  it 
as  a  "business  ?"  How  many  think  ?  A 
high  English  authority  tells  us  that  in 


his  country  the  teachers  who  think  are 
few. 

What  are  some  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  teacher  ?  Knowledge  of  his  subject 
comes  first  to  mind,  of  course,  but,  that 
allowed,  the  subject  must  take  a  place  in 
the  background,  for  the  child  to  be  taught 
stands  first.  The  question  for  the  teacher 
is  not,  "  How  shall  I  get  into  this  mind  the 
facts  of  my  subject  ?"  but  rather,  "How 
shall  I  train  this  child  so  that  it  may  reach 
its  greatest  development?  How  shall  I 
arouse  in  it  an  interest  in  the  subject  so 
real  that  it  will  demand  facts  which,  with- 
out such  interest,  are  dry  and  impossible 
of  assimilation?" 

Before  all  other  qualifications,  how- 
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ever,  the  teacher's  character  is  the  funda- 
mental requisite.  That  must  be  above 
reproach  in  all  things.  Milton's  words 
about  the  poetic  power  are  specially  true 
in  regard  to  the  power  to  teach.  "  He  who 
would  not  be  frustrate,"  said  the  great 
poet,  "of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter 
in  laudable  things,  must  himself  be  a  true 
poem."  He  who  would  not  be  frustrate 
of  his  hope  to  teach  well  at  any  time  ought 
himself  to  be  a  lofty  exemplar  of  the  vir- 
tues he  would  impress  upon  his  pupils. 
The  teacher  who  stands  before  a  class 
for  hours  every  day  ought  to  exert  greater 
influence  even  than  the  clergyman  who 
speaks  from  the  pulpit  one  day  in  the 
week,  and  he  ought  at  least  to  have  an 
equally  lofty  character,  known  and  recog- 
nized by  all  men.  The  teacher  who  is 
master  of  his  subject,  and  who  has  this 
nobility  of  character,  needs  no  help  of 
artifices  to  assist  him  in  governing  his 
pupils  —  he  has  simply  to  be,  and  they 
obey. 

Directness  of  aim  is  one  of  the  prime 
necessities  for  successful  gunnery.  It  is 
necessary  in  every  effort.  The  teacher 
should  remember  this.  "Many  a  master," 
says  one,  "runs  about  mentally  just  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  catch  geese  on  a  common. 
There  is  the  flock  assembled  in  a  reason- 
ably compact  body.  He  makes  a  dash 
into  the  middle  —  of  course  missing  his 
victim,  and  off  they  go  in  all  directions, 
he  after  them,  first  chasing  one,  then  an- 
other, till  the  flock  has  ceased  to  be  a 
flock,  and  he,  all  out  of  breath,  is  no 
longer  within  reach  of  any  of  them.  Run 
one  goose  quietly  into  a  corner,  —  run 
him  down,  is  the  first  rule  for  catching 
geese,  and  a  good  rule,  too,  whether  in 
classroom  or  on  common." 

This  dictum  has  a  direct  relation  to  our 
discussion.  When  we  bring  our  minds  to 
bear  on  the  subject  of  schools  and  teachers, 
let  us  make  the  aim  definite  by  getting  the 
range  on  some  particular  school  or  teach- 
er. In  no  way  can  this  be  accomplished 
better  than  by  singling  out  our  own  daugh- 
ter, for  that  brings  in  the  personal  element 
and  gives  point  to  the  thoughts.  When 
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we  take  a  class  or  an  entire  school  as  our 
unit,  we  are  apt  to  dissipate  our  attention. 
A  class  or  a  school  does  not  come  home  to 
a  man  as  his  own  daughter  and  her  school 
do.  Let  us  call  our  daughter  Rhoda,  and 
think  of  her  school. 

What,  therefore,  is  our  desire  for 
Rhoda  ?  What  do  we  wish  for  this  parti- 
cular bit  of  humanity  ?  Where  do  we  wish 
her  to  stand  when  she  comes  to  maturity  ? 
She  is  to  be  cultivated,  to  be  developed, 
to  be  a  refined  member  of  the  social  union, 
and  she  is  destined  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  other  human  beings.  How 
shall  we  fit  her  in  body  and  mind  for  this 
high  function  ?  As  we  look  at  her,  we  de- 
termine that  she  must  riot  become  a  mere 
compendium  of  facts,  a  walking  encyclo- 
paedia. She  certainly  must  not  be  devel- 
oped into  a  specialist,  for  a  specialist  is 
one-sided,  and  Rhoda  is  to  be  a  well 
rounded  woman. 

Whom  shall  we  take  for  Rhoda's  teach- 
er ?  First,  she  must  be  a  normal  woman, 
with  the  natural  instincts  of  womanhood. 
She  cannot  be  a  mere  specialist  herself, 
even  if  she  teach  but  a  single  subject. 
She  must  be  in  touch  with  everything  that 
belongs  to  humanity.  Look  at  the  great 
teachers  of  the  past  whose  biographies 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  patent  that 
we  are  not  impressed  by  what  they  have 
done,  nor  is  it  their  knowledge  that  im- 
pressed their  pupils.  It  is  not  what  a 
great  teacher  knows,  but  what  he  is,  that 
has  made  him  a  power  among  his  pupils. 
His  personality  has  left  the  impression 
and  has  made  him  forever  loved  by  his 
boys  or  girls.  It  is  not  what  he  did. 

The  world  is  full  of  examples  that  il- 
lustrate this.  The  biography  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  is  a  case  in  hand.  When  he  was 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity it  was  not  because  he  was  a  great 
scholar  that  the  students  idolized  him, 
nor  because  he  was  a  general  of  highest 
rank,  but  for  the  reason  that  every  student 
felt  the  power  of  his  personality,  —  felt 
that  in  the  president  he  saw  one  who  felt 
for  him  as  an  individual. 

The  life  of  that  most  original  of  English 
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head  masters,  Edward  Thring,  furnishes 
another  instance.  As  I  write  there  comes 
to  me  a  letter  from  one  of  Thring's  former 
pupils,  for  many  years  engaged  in  active 
business  affairs.  This  practical  man 
writes,  "Edward  Thring  was  indeed  a 
jewel  among  men.  .  .  .  His  personality 
and  influence  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Uppingham,  and  I  suppose  so  strict  a 
man  was  never  so  beloved  by  his  boys  as 
he  was.  I  never  saw  a  countenance  like 
his.  It  was  deep-lined,  solemn,  severe  in 
repose,  but  it  would  suddenly  light  up, 
the  keen  blue  eyes  flash,  and  the  whole 
expression  become  joyous,  kind,  and  ten- 
der, while  his  merry  laugh  rang  out,  when 
the  humor  was  on  him,  or  a  subject 
touched  him  or  roused  his  enthusiasm  or 
sympathy."  Againit  is  plainfrom  this  un- 
premeditated utterance  of  an  old  pupil 
that  it  was  the  man,  and  not  the  know- 
ledge, that  inspired  the  boys.  What  mat- 
ters it  to  this  writer  what  Thring  taught  ? 
Perhaps  another  man  might  have  given 
the  Uppingham  boys  the  same  facts  in 
grammar  or  in  literature,  but  it  was  only 
Thring  the  man  who  could  after  so  many 
years  call  forth  such  words  as  these.  It 
was  his  personality  that  made  boys  the 
men  that  they  became.  What  thought  did 
an  Uppingham  boy  give  to  the  fact  that 
the  Headmaster  was  a  great  executive? 
Was  he  impressed  by  Thring's  Napo- 
leonic ability  as  a  commander  ?  Perhaps 
now,  after  years  of  stress  of  battle  with 
strong  opposition  themselves,  the  boys 
appreciate  the  odds  against  which  their 
master  struggled;  but  then  little  did  they 
reck  if  Thring  wrestled  with  his  antago- 
nistic trustees  or  with  the  Uppingham 
authorities,  to  get  opportunity  to  develop 
the  school  as  it  should  be  developed,  or 
to  get  proper  drainage  when  health  and 
even  life  depended  upon  prompt  action. 
Whatever  impression  Thring's  ability  as 
a  director  may  make,  that  is  not  the  trait 
first  suggested  by  the  mention  of  his  name. 
No,  it  is  the  beloved  man  who  is  recalled ! 
So.Rhoda's  teacher  must  be  a  real  person 
with  all  human  sympathies,  with  nobility 
of  mind  and  heart,  possessing  innate  and 


cultivated  graces,  and  with  sufficient  edu- 
cation. 

Rhoda's  teacher  must  needs  know  her 
subject,  but  experience  tells  us  that  it  is 
not  the  greatest  scholar  who  becomes  the 
greatest  teacher.  How  many  women  and 
men  of  limited  intellectual  endowment 
have  inspired  their  pupils  to  progress  far 
beyond  the  limits  that  they  themselves 
ever  reached! 

The  true  teacher  trains  his  pupil  in  the 
proper  use  of  his  natural  powers,  and 
aims  to  make  him  independent  of  the  as- 
sistance as  well  as  of  the  authority  of 
others.  He  develops  in  him  an  ability  to 
think,  to  foresee  consequences,  to  calcu- 
late their  effects,  and,  in  short,  to  govern 
himself. 

The  mechanical  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  controls  by  rules,  holds  the  pupil 
up  by  stays,  and  begets  no  strength  in 
him.  When  the  teacher  withdraws  this 
support,  when  the  pupil  is  freed  from 
these  rules,  he  is  unable  to  stand  alone, 
unless,  indeed,  strength  has  come  to  him 
in  some  other  way.  As  well  might  we  ex- 
pect to  increase  physical  vigor  in  a  pupil 
by  exercising  in  his  stead  in  the  best 
equipped  gymnasium. 

Knowledge  is  good,  but  wisdom  is  bet- 
ter. The  college  valedictorian,  trained 
to  take  knowledge  in,  rather  than  to  im- 
part it,  may  have  much  of  it  with  but  little 
wisdom;  he  may  be  able,  as  a  teacher,  to 
drill  boys  and  girls  in  Greek  or  Latin  de- 
clensions, and  cram  them  with  facts,  use- 
ful or  valueless;  but  if  he  cannot  produce 
in  them  what  Spencer  calls  "pleasurable 
excitement,"  and  interest,  he  is  a  failure. 
His  would  be  the  sort  of  teaching  that 
harps  upon  obedience  and  discipline,  and 
endeavors  by  force  of  rule  and  rod  to 
oblige  the  pupil  to  study  and  learn.  The 
will  cannot  be  forced,  but  the  real  teacher 
knows  well  that  it  can  be  led.  He  remem- 
bers the  remark  of  Rousseau  that  "the 
teacher's  province  is  less  to  instruct  than 
to  guide,"  that  "he  must  not  lay  down 
precepts,  but  teach  his  pupils  to  discover 
them."  This  was  the  way  of  that  great 
teacher,  Agassiz,  certainly. 
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Obstacles  were  made  to  be  surmounted, 
and  there  are  so  many  of  them  in  the  way 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  create  others. 
Yet  there  are  teachers  who  think  it  a  part 
of  their  work  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
their  pupils  by  setting  up  factitious  diffi- 
culties, for  the  sake  of  discipline, forsooth. 
Rhoda's  teacher  will  have  none  of  this. 

There  was  once  a  very  bright  girl  who 
could  not  be  aroused  in  her  classes  in 
mathematics.  She  was  overflowing  with 
interest  in  her  other  school  work,  but 
could  look  upon  this  single  subject  with  no 
warmer  feelings  than  simple  endurance. 
It  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  a  teacher 
who  for  a  considerable  period  had  directed 
her  work  disliked  this  particular  line  of 
thought.  It  was  then  said,  and  properly 
said,  that  if  this  teacher  had  been  inter- 
ested in  the  science,  the  pupil  would  have 
been  likewise  interested. 

It  is  vain  for  a  teacher  to  attempt  to 
work  up  an  appearance  when  the  reality 
is  not  there;  girls  and  boys  readily  see 
through  all  such  thin  disguises.  No  word 
is  needed;  the  feeling  of  the  teacher  is 
known  at  once,  and  the  pupil  takes  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude,  believing  that  the  teach- 
er is  right,  and  that  following  her  cannot 
lead  him  far  astray.  The  same  holds  good 
in  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter of  the  teacher.  No  spoken  words 
are  needed  to  put  the  pupil  in  accord  with 
her  in  this  higher  domain.  The  instructor 
of  character  goes  about  among  her  pupils 
shedding  upon  them  the  light  of  her  bene- 
ficent example,  leading  them  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  instinctively  what  is  grand  and 
true.  In  fact,  it  is  better  that  the  ordi- 
nary teacher  should  not  endeavor  to 
give  too  much  direct  religious  instruction, 
for  religion  can  no  more  be  taught  than 
any  other  virtue  can.  Virtues  are  lived, 
and  the  strong  imitative  faculty  of  the 
child  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  traits  that 
are  admired.  The  true  teacher  aims  to 
train  the  pupil  to  be  strong  enough  to  live 
her  individual  life  without  the  help  that 
some  teachers  think  necessary  to  give 
their  pupils.  Pupil  and  teacher  are  in- 
evitably destined  to  part  at  some  time, 


and  the  teacher  who  encourages  her 
charge  to  be  dependent  upon  her  trains 
her  to  weakness  and  to  sure  failure  when 
the  parting  time  comes. 

There  are  enthusiastic  teachers  who 
are  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  rush;  but  the 
school  should  not  be  a  place  of  hurry  and 
confusion.  The  air  of  calmness  and  peace 
should  pervade  its  sphere  of  influence. 
The  very  word  school  gives  the  cue.  The 
Greek  words  cr^oXr)  and  cr^oAatrriKo's 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  our  age  of  haste. 
To  the  Greek  in  his  calm  civilization, 
.?;  signified  a  place  of  leisure,  and 
ds  was  a  person  who  employed 
his  leisure  in  cultivating  his  mind.  The 
teacher  who  is  always  pressed  cannot 
perform  his  duty  in  a  proper  way.  The 
spirit  of  hurry  demands  inevitably  its 
sacrifice.  It  is  true  also  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  thoroughness  that  is  wearing, 
that  exhausts  the  vitality.  One  who  can- 
not discriminate  between  things  that  may 
properly  be  lightly  touched,  and  those  of 
more  importance,  is  at  a  vast  disadvan- 
tage. Textbooks  exist  that  show  plainly 
that  the  editor  was  obsessed  by  the  feel- 
ing that  his  work  must  be  spoken  of  as 
"exhaustive,"  and  he  carries  every  point 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  explanation,  giving 
as  great  weight  to  those  matters  of  little 
importance  as  to  those  of  real  value  to  the 
reader,  and  not  complimenting  him  by 
supposing  that  he  is  in  the  possession  of 
brains.  In  this  case  thoroughness  is  the 
thief  of  time  and  strength. 

We  know  that  there  are  two  periods  of 
leisure  in  the  life  of  man,  childhood  and 
age.  The  first  is  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  the  other  to  counsel 
and  meditation.  There  are  favored  mor- 
tals who  are  privileged  to  extend  the  time 
of  leisure  over  their  entire  lives;  but  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  of  humanity, 
they  are  few  in  number.  They  have  op- 
portunities for  benefiting  the  world  that 
others  cannot  hope  for.  Professors  and 
other  instructors  in  institutions  of  learn- 
ing should  belong  to  the  favored  class; 
but  their  chances  for  leisure  are  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  so  poorly  paid 
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that  they  are  forced  to  focus  all  their  at- 
tention on  the  effort  to  make  provision 
for  the  physical  needs  of  their  households 
and  themselves.  Clergymen  should  also 
belong  to  this  class,  but  too  often  their 
stipends  are  so  niggardly  that  they,  too, 
are  obliged  to  forego  every  advantage 
that  leisure  could  and  ought  to  bring. 

Childhood  is,  therefore,  the  only  real 
period  of  leisure  that  can  be  counted  on 
by  mankind  in  general,  and  this  is  the 
period  of  education  proper,  the  time  of 
school  days. 

If,  now,  a  school  is  a  place  of  leisure, 
not  of  bustle  and  haste;  if  by  education 
we  mean  training,  the  development  of  the 
child,  mind,  body,  and  soul,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power,  the  establishment  of  char- 
acter; if  by  teacher  we  mean  a  person 
capable  of  performing  this  great  and 
beneficent  work,  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
can  be  properly  described  as  a  "combina- 
tion of  heart,  head,  artistic  training,  and 
favoring  circumstances,  an  artificer  in 
mind  and  noble  life, "  rather  than  a  hearer 
of  lessons,  then  we  are  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  very  few  teachers 
anywhere,  and  but  little  education.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  case  is  not  quite  so 
desperate  as  it  appears,  and  we  may  at 
least  comfort  ourselves  with  the  recollec- 
tion that  there  have  been  great  teachers 
in  the  past;  and  we  may  believe  that 
many  are  now  at  work  forming  the  char- 
acter of  the  coming  generation,  even  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  trouble  is  that  in  this  world  of  storm 
and  stress  they  are  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  the  merely  mechanical  teacher  can 
almost  always  make  a  better  impression 
on  the  average  parent.  A  father  or  a  mo- 
ther is  ordinarily  not  an  educational 
specialist,  and  is  obliged  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision after  a  superficial  survey  which 
does  not  give  the  work  of  the  real 
instructor  time  to  show  itself.  Nature, 
whom,  indeed,  we  must  follow,  does  not 
make  haste.  The  seed  does  not  become 
a  tree  in  a  day  or  a  week,  even  in  a  forcing 
house;  and  yet  many  parents  expect  the 
teacher  to  show  at  the  end  of  a  brief  period 


the  rings  that  the  oak  takes  years  to  de- 
velop. 

We  are  now  to  say  where  this  leisure 
and  these  opportunities  are  to  be  enjoyed. 
Rhoda's  teacher  must  have  a  schoolroom. 
That  necessitates  a  building,  and  the 
room  must  have  four  walls.  These  walls 
and  this  building  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  cultivate  good  taste.  The  adorn- 
ment should  be  simple  and  true.  No  sham 
stone  can  find  a  place  on  the  walls.  The 
wood  must  be  wood  the  stone  stone,  the 
plaster  plaster.  There  must  be  harmony 
of  colors,  symmetry  of  proportion,  and 
floods  of  sunlight,  and  the  light  must  fall 
on  every  desk  and  table  at  the  right  angle 
to  be  favorable  for  the  eyes.  There  should 
be  casts  and  pictures  to  please  and  culti- 
vate, but  there  should  be  no  approach  to 
luxury.  Adornments  must  not  be  sup- 
plied with  the  prodigality  sometimes 
seen,  where  profusion  amounts  to  confu- 
sion and  over-adornment  gives  rise  to 
disgust.  There  must,  of  course,  be  desks 
adaptable  to  the  varying  sizes  of  the  pu- 
pils, with  seats  likewise  adaptable.  Final- 
ly, there  must  be  space  and  air,  —  space 
enough  to  enable  all  to  move  about  with- 
out inconvenience  to  others,  and  air  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  breathe  with  ease 
and  health.  Such  requirements  do  not 
make  heavy  demands  upon  the  bank  ac- 
count. Sunlight  and  air  are  provided  free 
by  Providence;  proper  desks  and  seats 
are  no  more  costly  than  bad  ones;  casts 
and  engravings  are  offered  at  prices  that 
quite  takethemoutof  the  classof  luxuries; 
harmony  and  proportion  are  things  for 
which  no  architects  make  extra  charges. 

What  courses  of  instruction  shall  the 
model  teacher  carry  on  in  her  model 
schoolroom  ?  It  is  evident  that  theteacher 
is  of  much  greater  importance  than  any 
course  of  study;  but  it  seems  to  us  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  there  is  little  or  no 
knowledge  not  appropriate  for  a  girl. 
Girls  go  to  college  nowadays,  of  course, 
though  the  going  to  college  has  already 
entered  its  second  stage,  and  is  no  longer 
the  fad  that  it  once  was.  It  is  conceded 
that  a  girl  has  as  good  a  right  to  a  college 
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education  as  a  boy  has;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  proved  that  all  girls  should  take 
that  course.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
studies  once  thought  to  be  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  woman  are  studies  that  she  is 
adapted  to  shine  in. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  day  when 
Vassar  College  opened  its  doors,  and  re- 
collect how  society  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  girls  would  be  tempted  to 
pursue  a  college  course,  we  see  that  there 
has  been  progress.  We  recall  the  care 
with  which  the  first  announcements  were 
worded  in  order  that  they  might  not  arouse 
more  prejudice  than  necessary.  It  is  plain 
that  the  projectors  dared  not  jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  by  offering 
the  girls  all  the  college  opportunities  that 
their  brothers  had.  You  will  see  that  it 
was  gingerly  said  that  they  might  well 
carry  on  this  or  that  study,  because  this 
and  that  seemed  to  be  "appropriate  for 
girls;"  botany,  for  instance,  would  be  a 
good  study,  for  flowers  and  girls  seemed 
to  have  an  established  sympathy.  Chem- 
istry would  do  likewise,  for  does  it  not 
come  handy  in  cooking  ?  French  would 
serve  on  a  foreign  trip,  and  so  on.  Now 
we  know  that  women  have  made  their 
mark  in  biology,  in  mathematics,  and  in 
what  not  ?  If  the  announcement  of  Vas- 
sar College  had  encouraged  some  of  the 
studies  now  successfully  pursued  by  girls 
and  women,  its  end  would  have  been  near 
its  opening  day ;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  one 
who  read  its  first  circulars  and  watched 
its  first  steps. 

Shall  Rhoda  go  to  college,  then  ?  Yes, 
if  Rhoda  wishes  to  —  if  her  cast  of  mind 
promises  success  in  that  life.  If  she  be 
nervous  and  delicate,  the  regularity  of 
the  college  work  and  the  training  she  will 
receive  there  will  do  her  good;  if  she  be 
robust,  she  will  be  able  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  classroom  and  even  of  the 
gymnasium  without  damage;  but  it  is 
always  to  be  premised  that  the  leisure 
necessary  for  the  scholastic  life  must 
never  be  taken  from  her.  If  in  the  college 
she  is  to  be  submitted  to  pressure  and 
excitement,  let  her  beware. 


Suppose  that  Rhoda  is  not  of  the  col- 
lege type;  then  her  teacher  will  plan  for 
her  differently.  The  fitting  course  for  col- 
lege, it  may  as  well  be  confessed,  is  the 
narrowest  that  can  be  imagined.  It  places 
the  girl  in  the  position  of  the  athlete 
training  for  a  tour  de  force,  for  a  contest, 
not  for  a  life.  From  her  must  be  taken 
during  her  preparatory  years  all  that  does 
not  directly  bear  upon  the  examinations 
that  are  to  be  tried  at  the  close.  There 
is  usually  no  time  for  rest,  no  opportunity 
to  carry  on  any  "cultivating"  work. 
Every  day  there  must  be  the  same  hard 
grind,  with  the  eye  unflinchingly,  perhaps 
tremblingly,  held  to  the  goal,  —  the 
dreadedexamination.  The  studythat  she 
undertakes  is  not  for  the  improvement  of 
the  human  being,  not  even  to  determine 
that  she  is  fitted  for  a  college  course,  but 
simply  —  so  she  thinks,  at  least  —  to  en- 
able her  to  answer  a  certain  set  of  ques- 
tions. It  is,  as  it  is  usually  performed,  a 
test  of  the  ability  to  recall  at  will  facts 
drilled  into  her  mind  by  a  trainer.  There 
are  some  colleges  that  see  the  wrongness 
of  this  dry  and  "catchy"  kind  of  exami- 
nation paper,  and  endeavor  to  make  the 
questions  such  as  really  to  furnish  a  test 
of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  candi- 
date; but  some  of  them  offer  a  premium 
for  very  cram,  and  award  the  prize  to 
the  drill-master,  thus  making  the  fitting 
school  that  is  able  to  send  the  largest 
number  with  the  highest  marks  stand  as 
the  best;  whereas  that  school  is  really 
the  best  that  gives  the  candidate  the  most 
complete  moral  and  physical  preparation 
for  college  work  and  life.  Therefore  in 
her  school  days  the  girl  who  is  not  des- 
tined for  college  has  the  advantage .  The 
other  will  have  her  opportunity  for  broad- 
ening after  she  has  successfully  passed 
the  college  gates;  but  we  cannot  forget 
that  there  are  many  advantages  in  the 
possession  of  these  opportunities  at  an 
earlier  age.  A  girl  came  to  me,  for  exam- 
ple, the  other  day  who  had  gone  through 
the  college  preparatory  course  in  a  Latin 
School;  but  circumstances  kept  her  out 
of  college.  She  was  fitted  for  the  chance 
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to  broaden  her  intellectual  horizon  in 
college,  but  now  the  chance  was  taken 
from  her.  She  found  that  ground  had 
been  lost,  and  she  sought  admission  to 
classes  in  school  that  were  not  prepara- 
tory for  admission  examinations.  There- 
fore, if  Rhoda  is  not  destined  for  college, 
she  will  receive  from  her  teacher  the  cul- 
tivating training  which  will  prepare  her 
for  a  full  life,  will  enlighten  her  whole 
being,  will  add  to  her  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  true  and  beautiful,  and  will  send 
her  out  the  well  rounded  woman  who  is 
so  greatly  needed  in  every  social  circle. 

The  college  for  girls  has  become  to  a 
certain  extent  a  professional  school.  It  is 
a  necessity  that  women  who  take  up  the 
grand  profession  of  the  teacher  should 
have  had  a  college  course;  perhaps,  even, 
that  they  should  become  specialists. 
Doubtless  specialists  are  of  advantage  to 
the  world;  but  special  development  in 
the  man  or  woman  is  of  more  worth  for 
the  race  as  a  whole  than  it  is  for  the  in- 


dividual in  particular.  A  certain  man  is 
said  to  have  spent  his  life  in  counting  the 
spots  on  the  sun.  He  accomplished  much 
for  the  science  of  astronomy,  perhaps, 
in  laying  a  foundation  of  facts  for  others 
to  build  upon;  but  was  it  not  done  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  starvation,  at  a  cost  too 
great  ? 

Can  too  high  an  estimate  be  set  upon 
the  teacher  ?  Have  I  set  too  high  an  esti- 
mate on  Rhoda 's  teacher  ?  Is  it  true  that 
there  is  no  higher  profession  ?  Is  there 
anything  better  for  a  man  to  do  than  to 
train  the  immortal  ? 

If  we  doubt,  let  us  reflect  that  He  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake  stands  for  all 
time  as  The  Teacher.  There  is  no  higher 
name  than  his.  He  took  little  children 
in  his  bosom;  He  trained  his  followers, 
not  by  precept  more  than  by  example; 
true,  He  left  precepts  for  the  world,  but 
it  is  his  personality  that  counts  in  the 
upbuilding  of  character. 


THE   LESSON   OF  BALZAC 


BY  HENRY  JAMES 


I  HAVE  found  it  necessary,  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  to  sacrifice  to  the  terrible  ques- 
tion of  time  a  very  beautiful  and  majestic 
approach  that  I  had  prepared  to  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing you.  I  recognize  it  as  impossible 
to  ask  you  to  linger  with  me  on  that  pil- 
lared portico  —  paved  with  marble,!  beg 
you  to  believe,  and  overtwined  with 
charming  flowers.  I  must  invite  you  to 
pass  straight  into  the  house  and  bear  with 
me  there  as  if  I  had  already  succeeded  in 

1  A  lecture  delivered  for  the  first  time  be- 
fore the  Contemporary  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
January  12,  1905,  and  repeated  on  various  oc- 
casions elsewhere.  Several  passages  omitted 
in  delivery  —  one  of  considerable  length  — 
have  been  restored. 


beginning  to  interest  you.  Let  us  assume, 
therefore,  that  we  have  exchanged  some 
ideas  on  the  question  of  the  beneficent 
play  of  criticism,  and  that  I  have  even  in- 
geniously struck  it  off  that  criticism  is  the 
only  gate  of  appreciation,  just  as  appre- 
ciation is,  in  regard  to  a  work  of  art,  the 
only  gate  of  enjoyment.  You  may  wonder 
perhaps  why  I  speak  as  if  we  were  pos- 
sessed, in  our  conditions,  of  a  literary 
court  of  appeal,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that 
the  appeal  I  think  of  is  precisely  from 
the  general  judgment,  and  not  to  it;  is  to 
the  particular  judgment  altogether:  by 
which  I  mean  to  that  quantity  of  opinion, 
very  small  at  all  times,  but  at  all  times 
infinitely  precious,  that  is  capable  of 
giving  some  intelligible  account  of  itself. 
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Where,  among  us,  at  this  time  of  day,  this 
element  of  the  lucid  report  of  impressions 
received,  of  estimates  formed,  of  inten- 
tions understood,  of  values  attached,  is 
exactly  to  be  looked  for — that  is  another 
branch  of  the  question,  to  which  I  am 
afraid  I  should  have  to  devote  quite  an- 
other discourse.  I  do  not  propose  for  a 
moment  to  invite  you  to  blink  the  fact 
that  our  huge  Anglo-Saxon  array  of  pro- 
ducers and  readers  —  and  especially  our 
vast  cis-Atlantic  multitude  —  presents 
production  uncontrolled,  production  un- 
touched by  criticism,  unguided,  unlighted, 
uninstructed,  unashamed,  on  a  scale  that 
is  really  a  new  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  all 
the  complete  reversal  of  any  proportion, 
between  the  elements,  that  was  ever  seen 
before.  It  is  the  biggest  flock  straying 
without  shepherds,  making  its  music 
without  a  sight  of  the  classic  crook,  be- 
ribboned  or  other,  without  a  sound  of  the 
sheepdog's  bark,  —  wholesome  note,  once 
in  a  way,  —  that  has  ever  found  room  for 
pasture.  The  very  opposite  has  happened 
from  what  might  have  been  expected  to 
happen.  The  shepherds  have  diminished 
as  the  flock  has  increased  —  quite  as  if 
number  and  quantity  had  got  beyond 
them,  or  even  as  if  their  charge  had 
turned,  by  some  uncanny  process,  to  a 
pack  of  ravening  wolves.  Let  us  none  the 
less  assume  that  we  may  still  find  two  or 
three  of  the  fraternity  hiding  under  a 
hedge  or  astride  of  some  upper  limb  of  a 
tree;  let  us  even  assume  that  if  we  set 
rightly,  if  we  set  tactfully  about  it,  we 
may  establish  again  some  friendly  con- 
nection with  them. 

Putting,  on  this  basis,  then,  all  our 
heads  together,  we  may  become  aware 
of  an  intelligent  gratitude,  deep  within 
our  breasts,  to  any  author  who  consents 
to  fit  with  a  certain  fulness  of  presence 
and  squareness  of  solidity  into  one  of  the 
conscious  categories  of  our  attention. 
There  are  literary  figures  in  plenty  that 
scarce  fill  out  even  the  smaller  of  these 
critical  receptacles;  there  are  others,  on 
the  contrary,  that  almost  strain  the  larger  ' 
to  breaking.  It  is  to  these  latter  that  in- 


terested contemplation  most  fondly  at- 
taches itself  — to  that  degree,  really,  that 
there  seems,  on  any  good  occasion,  more 
and  more  about  them  to  be  said.  They 
have  the  great  sign  that  their  immediate 
presence  causes  our  ideas,  whether  about 
life  in  general  or  about  the  art  they  have 
exemplified  in  particular,  to  revive  and 
breathe  again,  to  multiply,  more  or  less 
to  swarm.  I  must  profess  that  no  Nov- 
elist, —  since  we  are  by  common  consent 
confining  our  attention  to  that  great  Com- 
pany, —  no  Novelist,  to  my  sense,  so  re- 
wards consideration  as  he  or  she  (and  I 
emphasize  the  liberality  of  my  "she") 
who  offers  the  critical  spirit  tlus  oppor- 
tunity for  a  certain  intensity  of  educative 
practice.  The  lesson  of  Balzac,  whom  we 
thus  march  straight  up  to,  is  that  he 
offers  it  as  no  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany can  pretend  to  do. 

For  there  are  members  of  the  company 
who  scarce  produce  the  effect  in  question 
at  all.  Take,  to  begin  with,  close  at  Bal- 
zac's side,  his  illustrious  contemporary 
Madame  George  Sand,  so  suggestive,  so 
affirmative,  so  instructive,  as  a  dealer 
with  life,  as  an  eloquent  exponent  of  her 
own,  as  what  we  call  to-day  a  Personality 
equipped  and  armed,  but  of  an  artistic 
complexion  so  comparatively  smooth  and 
simple,  so  happily  harmonious,  that  her 
work,  taken  together,  presents  about  as 
few  pegs  for  analysis  to  hang  upon  as 
if  it  were  a  large,  polished,  gilded  Eas- 
ter egg,  the  pride  of  a  sweet-shop  if  not 
the  treasure  of  a  museum.  Let  me  add, 
further  —  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
the  nameable  sisterhood  too  —  that  Jane 
Austen,  with  all  her  light  felicity,  leaves 
us  hardly  more  curious  of  her  process,  or 
of  the  experience  in  her  that  fed  it,  than 
the  brown  thrush  who  tells  his  story  from 
the  garden  bough  ;  and  this,  I  freely  con- 
fess, in  spite  of  her  being  one  of  those  of 
the  shelved  and  safe,  for  all  time,  of  whom 
I  should  have  liked  to  begin  by  talking; 
one  of  those  in  whose  favor  discrimina- 
tion has  long  since  practically  operated. 
She  is  in  fact  a  signal  instance  of  the  way 
it  does,  with  all  its  embarrassments,  at 
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last  infallibly  operate.  A  sharp  short 
cut,  one  of  the  sharpest  and  shortest 
achieved,  in  this  field,  by  the  general 
judgment,  came  out,  betimes,  straight  at 
her  feet.  Practically  overlooked  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  after  her  death,  she  per- 
haps really  stands  there  for  us  as  the 
prettiest  possible  example  of  that  rectifi- 
cation of  estimate,  brought  about  by  some 
slow  clearance  of  stupidity,  the  half -cen- 
tury or  so  is  capable  of  working  round  to. 
This  tide  has  risen  high  on  the  opposite 
shore,  the  shore  of  appreciation  —  risen 
rather  higher,  I  think,  than  the  high- 
water  mark,  the  highest,  of  her  intrinsic 
merit  and  interest;  though  I  grant  in- 
deed —  as  a  point  to  be  made  —  that  we 
are  dealing  here  in  some  degree  with  the 
tides  so  freely  driven  up,  beyond  their 
mere  logical  reach,  by  the  stiff  breeze  of 
the  commercial,  in  other  words  of  the 
special  bookselling  spirit;  an  eager,  ac- 
tive, interfering  force  which  has  a  great 
many  confusions  of  apparent  value,  a 
great  many  wild  and  wandering  estimates, 
to  answer  for.  For  these  distinctively 
mechanical  and  overdone  reactions,  of 
course,  the  critical  spirit,  even  in  its  most 
relaxed  mood,  is  not  responsible.  Re- 
sponsible, rather,  is  the  body  of  publish- 
ers, editors,  illustrators,  producers  of  the 
pleasant  twaddle  of  magazines  ;  who  have 
found  their  "dear,"  our  dear,  everybody's 
dear,  Jane  so  infinitely  to  their  material 
purpose,  so  amenable  to  pretty  repro- 
duction in  every  variety  of  what  is  called 
tasteful,  and  in  what  seemingly  proves 
to  be  saleable,  form. 

I  do  not,  naturally,  mean  that  she 
would  be  saleable  if  we  had  not  more  or 
less  —  beginning  with  Macaulay,  her  first 
slightly  ponderous  amoroso  —  lost  our 
hearts  to  her ;  but  I  cannot  help  seeing 
her,  a  good  deal,  as  in  the  same  lucky 
box  as  the  Brontes  —  lucky  for  the  ulti- 
mate guerdon ;  a  case  of  popularity  (that 
in  especial  of  the  Yorkshire  sisters),  a 
beguiled  infatuation,  a  sentimentalized 
vision,  determined  largely  by  the  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  originally  sur- 
rounding the  manifestation  of  the  genius 


—  only  with  the  reasons  for  the  senti- 
ment, in  this  latter  connection, turned  the 
other  way.  The  key  to  Jane  Austen's 
fortune  with  posterity  has  been  in  part 
the  extraordinary  grace  of  her  facility,  in 
fact  of  her  unconsciousness :  as  if,  at  the 
most,  for  difficulty,  for  embarrassment, 
she  sometimes,  over  her  work-basket, 
her  tapestry  flowers,  in  the  spare,  cool 
drawing-room  of  other  days,  fell  a-mus- 
ing,  lapsed  too  metaphorically,  as  one 
may  say,  into  wool-gathering,  and  her 
dropped  stitches,  of  these  pardonable,  of 
these  precious  moments,  were  afterwards 
picked  up  as  little  touches  of  human 
truth,  little  glimpses  of  steady  vision, 
little  master-strokes  of  imagination.  The 
romantic  tradition  of  the  Brontes,  with 
posterity,  has  been  still  more  essentially 
helped,  I  think,  by  a  force  independent 
of  any  one  of  their  applied  faculties  — 
by  the  attendant  image  of  their  dreary, 
their  tragic  history,  their  loneliness  and 
poverty  of  life.  That  picture  has  been 
made  to  hang  before  us  as  insistently  as 
the  vividest  page  of  Jane  Eyre  or  of 
Wuthering  Heights.  If  these  things  were 
"stories,"  as  we  say, and  stories  of  a  lively 
interest,  the  medium  from  which  they 
sprang  was  above  all  in  itself  a  story, 
such  a  story  as  has  fairly  elbowed  out  the 
rights  of  appreciation,  as  has  come  at 
last  to  impose  itself  as  an  expression  of 
the  power  concerned.  The  personal  po- 
sition of  the  three  sisters,  of  the  two  in 
particular,  had  been  marked,  in  short, 
with  so  sharp  an  accent  that  this  accent 
has  become  for  us  the  very  tone  of  their 
united  production.  It  covers  and  sup- 
plants their  matter,  their  spirit,  their 
style,  their  talent,  their  taste;  it  em- 
bodies, really,  the  most  complete  intel- 
lectual muddle,  if  the  term  be  not  too 
invidious,  ever  achieved,  on  a  literary 
question,  by  our  wonderful  public.  The 
question  has  scarce  indeed  been  accepted 
as  belongingto  literature  at  all.  Literature 
is  an  objective,  a  projected  result;  it  is 
life  that  is  the  unconscious,  the  agitated, 
the  struggling,  floundering  cause.  But 
the  fashion  has  been,  in  looking  at  the 
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Brontes,  so  to  confound  the  cause  with 
the  result  that  we  cease  to  know,  in  the 
presence  of  such  ecstasies,  what  we  have 
hold  of  or  what  we  are  talking  about. 
They  represent,  the  ecstasies,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  sentimental  judgment. 

These  are  but  glimmering  lanterns, 
however,  you  will  say,  to  hang  in  the  great 
dusky  and  deserted  avenue  that  leads  up 
to  the  seated  statue  of  Balzac;  and  you 
are  so  far  right,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  as 
that  I  place  them  there,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure,  just  to  render  the  dark- 
ness visible.  We  do,  collectively,  with 
all  our  dimness  of  view,  arrive  at  rough 
discriminations,  and  by  one  of  the  rough- 
est of  these  the  author  of  the  Comedie 
Humaine  has  in  a  manner  profited;  we 
have  for  many  a  year  taken  his  greatness 
for  granted;  but  in  the  graceless  and 
nerveless  fashion  of  those  who  edge  away 
from  a  classic  or  a  bore.  "Oh,  yes,  he  is 
as  '  great '  as  you  like  —  so  let  us  not 
talk  of  him!  "  My  purpose  has  been  to 
"talk"  of  him,  and  I  find  this  form  of 
greeting,  therefore,  and  still  more  this 
form  of  parting,  not  at  all  adequate;  fail- 
ing as  I  do  to  point  my  moral  unless  I 
show  that  a  really  paying  acquaintance 
with  a  writer  can  never  take  place  if  our 
recognition  remains  perfunctory.  Our 
indolence  and  our  ignorance  may  prefer 
the  empty  form ;  but  the  penalty  and  the 
humiliation  come  for  us  with  the  percep- 
tion that  when  the  consecration  really 
takes  place  we  have  been  excluded,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  fun.  I  see  no  better  proof 
that  the  great  interesting  art  of  which 
Balzac  remains  the  greatest  master  is 
practically,  roundabout  us,  a  bankrupt 
and  discredited  art  (discredited,  of  course, 
I  mean,  for  any  directed  and  motived  at- 
tention), than  this  very  fact  that  we  are 
so  ready  to  beg  off  from  knowing  any- 
thing about  him.  Perfunctory  rites,  even, 
at  present,  are  seldom  rendered;  and 
amid  the  flood  of  verbiage  for  which  the 
thousand  new  novels  of  the  season  find 
themselves  a  pretext  in  the  newspapers, 
the  name  of  the  man  who  is  really  the 
father  of  us  all,  as  we  stand,  is  scarcely 


more  mentioned  than  if  he  were  not  of 
the  family. 

I  may  at  once  intimate  that  the  family 
strikes  me  as  likely  to  recover  its  wasted 
heritage,  and  pull  itself  together  for  an- 
other chance,  on  condition  only  of  shut- 
ting itself  up,  for  an  hour  of  wholesome 
heart-searching,  with  the  image  of  its 
founder.  He  labors,  I  know,  under  the 
drawback  of  not  being  presentable  as  a 
classic  —  which  is  precisely  why  there 
would  have  seemed  to  be  the  less  further- 
ance for  regarding  him  as  a  bore.  His  sit- 
uation in  this  respect  is  all  his  own:  it 
was  not  given  him  to  flower,  for  our  con- 
venience, into  a  single  supreme  felicity. 
His  "successes"  hang  so  together  that 
analysis  is  almost  baffled  by  his  consis- 
tency, by  his  density.  Even  Eugenie 
Grandet  is  not  a  supreme  felicity  in  the 
sense  that  this  particular  bloom  is  detach- 
able from  the  cluster.  The  cluster  is  too 
thick,  the  stem  too  tough ;  before  we 
know  it,  when  we  begin  to  pull,  we  have 
the  whole  branch  about  our  heads  —  or 
it  would  indeed  be  more  just  to  say  we 
have  the  whole  tree,  if  not  the  whole  for- 
est. It  tells  against  a  great  worker,  for 
free  reference,  that  we  must  take  his  work 
in  the  mass  ;  for,  unfortunately,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  nothing  of  it  surpassingly 
stands  forth  to  represent  the  rest,  to  sym- 
bolize the  whole,  suggests  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  work  of  other  sorts.  Of  the 
mediocrities,  and  the  bunglers  too  is  it 
true  that  they  do  not  supremely  flower 
—  as  well  as,  further,  of  certain  happy 
geniuses  who  have  flowed  in  an  uncon- 
trolled, an  undirected,  above  all  an  unfil- 
tered,  current. 

But  the  difference  is  that,  for  the  most 
part,  these  loose  and  easy  producers,  the 
great  resounding  improvisatori,  have  not, 
in  general,  ended  by  imposing  them- 
selves; when  we  deal  with  them  conclu- 
sively and,  as  I  have  said,  for  clearance 
of  the  slate,  we  deal  with  them  by  simpli- 
fication, by  elimination :  which  may  very 
well  be  the  revenge  that  time  takes  upon 
them  to  make  up  for  the  amount  of  space 
they  happened  immediately  to  occupy. 
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They  are  still  there,  evidently:  but  they 
are  there  under  this  condition,  which  en- 
ters into  account,  at  every  instant,  in  any 
pious  inquiry  about  them,  and  which  is 
attached,  intimately,  to  the  appearance 
they  finally  wear  for  us,  that  the  looseness 
and  ease  showing  as  their  main  sign  in  the 
time  of  their  freshness  is  now  a  quality 
still  more  striking  and  often  still  more  dis- 
concerting. The  weak  sides  in  an  artist 
are  weakened  with  time,  and  the  strong 
sides  strengthened;  so  that  it  is  never 
amiss,  for  duration,  to  have  as  many 
strong  sides  as  possible.  It  is  the  only 
way  we  have  yet  made  out  —  even  in  this 
age  of  superlative  study  of  the  cheap  and 
easy  —  not  to  have  so  many  weak  ones  as 
will  eventually  betray  us.  Balzac  stands 
almost  alone  as  an  extemporizer  achieving, 
closeness  and  weight,  and  whom  close- 
ness and  weight  have  preserved.  My  rea- 
son for  speaking  of  him  as  an  extempo- 
rizer I  shall  presently  mention;  but  let  me 
meanwhile  frankly  say  that  I  speak  of 
him,  and  can  only  speak,  as  a  man  of  his 
own  craft,  an  emulous  fellow-worker,  who 
has  learned  from  him  more  of  the  lessons 
of  the  engaging  mystery  of  fiction  than 
from  any  one  else,  and  who  is  conscious 
of  so  large  a  debt  to  repay  that  it  has  had 
positively  to  be  discharged  in  instal- 
ments ;  as  if  one  could  never  have  at  once 
all  the  required  cash  in  hand. 

When  I  am  tempted,  on  occasion,  to 
ask  myself  why  we  should,  after  all,  so 
much  as  talk  about  the  Novel,  the  wanton 
fable,  against  which,  in  so  many  ways,  so 
showy  an  indictment  may  be  drawn,  I 
seem  to  see  that  the  simplest  plea  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  any  attempted  philosophy,  in 
any  abstract  reason  for  our  perversity  or 
our  levity.  The  real  gloss  upon  these 
things  is  reflected  from  some  great  prac- 
titioner, some  concrete  instance  of  the  art, 
some  ample  cloak  under  which  we  may 
gratefully  crawl .  It  comes  back,  of  course, 
to  the  example  and  the  analog}1  of  the 
Poet  —  with  the  abatement,  however, 
that  the  Poet  is  most  the  Poet  when  he  is 
preponderantly  lyrical,  when  he  speaks, 
laughing  or  crying,  most  directly  from  his 


individual  heart,  which  throbs  under  the 
impressions  of  life.  It  is  not  the  image  of 
life  that  he  thus  expresses,  so  much  as  life 
itself,  in  its  sources  —  so  much  as  his  own 
intimate,  essential  states  and  feelings. 
By  the  time  he  has  begun  to  collect  anec- 
dotes, to  tell  stories,  to  represent  scenes,  to 
concern  himself,  that  is,  with  the  states 
and  feelings  of  others,  he  is  well  on  the 
way  not  to  be  the  Poet  pure  and  simple. 
The  lyrical  element,  all  the  same,  abides 
in  him,  and  it  is  by  this  element  that  he  is 
connected  with  what  is  most  splendid  in 
his  expression.  The  lyrical  instinct  and 
tradition  are  immense  in  Shakespeare; 
which  is  why,  great  story-teller,  great  dra- 
matist and  painter,  great  lover,  in  short,  of 
the  image  of  life  though  he  was,  we  need 
not  press  the  case  of  his  example.  The 
lyrical  element  is  not  great,  is  in  fact  not 
present  at  all,  in  Balzac,  in  Scott  (the 
Scott  of  the  voluminous  prose),  nor  in 
Thackeray,  nor  in  Dickens  —  which  is 
precisely  why  they  are  so  essentially  nov- 
elists, so  almost  exclusively  lovers  of  the 
image  of  life.  It  is  great,  or  it  is  at  all 
events  largely  present,  in  such  a  writer  as 
George  Sand  —  which  is  doubtless  why 
we  take  her  for  a  novelist  in  a  much  looser 
sense  than  the  others  we  have  named.  It 
is  considerable  in  that  bright  particular 
genius  of  our  own  day,  George  Meredith, 
who  so  strikes  us  as  hitching  winged 
horses  to  the  chariot  of  his  prose — steeds 
who  prance  and  dance  and  caracole,  who 
strain  the  traces,  attempt  to  quit  the 
ground,  and  yearn  for  the  upper  air.  Bal- 
zac, with  huge  feet  fairly  ploughing  the 
sand  of  our  desert,  is  on  the  other  hand 
the  very  type  and  model  of  the  projector 
and  creator;  so  that  when  I  think,  either 
with  envy  or  with  terror,  of  the  nature  and 
the  effort  of  the  Novelist,  I  think  of  some- 
thing that  reaches  its  highest  expression 
in  him.  That  is  why  those  of  us  who,  as 
fellow-craftsmen,  have  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  this  value  in  him,  can  never 
quite  rest  from  hanging  about  him;  that 
is  why  he  seems  to  have  all  that  the  others 
have  to  tell  us,  with  more,  besides,  that  is 
all  his  own.  He  lived  and  breathed  in  his 
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medium,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
achieve  in  it,  as  man  and  as  artist,  so 
crowded  a  career,  remains  for  us  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  problems  —  I  scarce 
know  whether  to  say  of  literature  or  of 
life.  He  is  himself  a  figure  more  extraor- 
dinary than  any  he  drew,  and  the  fas- 
cination may  still  be  endless  of  all  the 
questions  he  puts  to  us  and  of  the  an- 
swers for  which  we  feel  ourselves  helpless . 
He  died,  as  we  sufficiently  remember, 
at  fifty  —  worn  out  with  work  and 
thought  and  passion ;  the  passion,  T  mean, 
that  he  had  put  into  his  mighty  plan  and 
that  had  ridden  him  like  an  infliction  of 
the  gods.  He  began,  a  friendless  and  pen- 
niless young  provincial,  to  write  early, 
and  to  write  very  badly,  and  it  was  not 
till  well  toward  his  thirtieth  year,  with  the 
conception  of  the  Comedie  Hwnaine,  as 
we  all  again  remember,  that  he  found  his 
right  ground,  found  his  feet  and  his  voice. 
This  huge  distributed,  divided  and  sub- 
divided picture  of  the  life  of  France  in  his 
time,  a  picture  bristling  with  imagination 
and  information,  with  fancies  and  facts 
and  figures,  a  world  of  special  and  general 
insight,  a  rank  tropical  forest  of  detail 
and  specification,  but  with  the  strong 
breath  of  genius  forever  circulating 
through  it  and  shaking  the  treetops  to  a 
mighty  murmur,  got  itself  hung  before  us 
in  the  space  of  twenty  short  years.  The 
achievement  remains  one  of  the  most  in- 
scrutable, one  of  the  unfathomable,  final 
facts  in  the  history  of  art,  and  if,  as  I 
have  said,  the  author  himself  has  his  own 
surpassing  objectivity,  it  is  just  because 
of  this  challenge  his  figure  constitutes  for 
any  other  painter  of  life,  inflamed  with 
ingenuity,  who  should  feel  the  temptation 
to  represent  or  explain  him.  How  repre- 
sent, how  explain  him,  as  a  concrete 
active  energy  ?  How  depict  him,  we  ask 
ourselves,  at  his  huge  conceived  and  ac- 
cepted task,  how  reconcile  such  dissemin- 
ation with  such  intensity,  the  collection 
and  possession  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
facts  with  so  rich  a  presentation  of  each  ? 
The  elements  of  the  world  he  set  up  be- 
fore us,  with  all  its  insistent  particulars, 


these  elements  were  not,  for  him,  a  direct 
revelation  —  of  so  large  a  part  of  life  is  it 
true  that  we  can  know  it  only  by  living, 
and  that  living  is  the  process  that,  in  our 
mortal  span,  makes  the  largest  demand 
on  our  time.  How  could  a  man  have  lived 
at  large  so  much  if,  in  the  service  of  art, 
he  had  so  much  abstracted  and  condensed 
himself  ?  How  could  he  have  so  much  ab- 
stracted and  condensed  himself  if,  in  the 
service  of  life,  he  had  felt  and  fought  and 
acted,  had  labored  and  suffered,  so  much 
as  a  private  in  the  ranks  ?  The  wealth 
and  strength  of  his  temperament  indeed 
partly  answer  the  question  and  partly  ob- 
scure it.  He  could  so  extend  his  existence 
partly  because  he  vibrated  to  so  many 
kinds  of  contact  and  curiosity.  To  vibrate 
intellectually  was  his  motive,  but  it  mag- 
nified, all  the  while,  it  multiplied  his  expe- 
rience. He  could  live  at  large,  in  short, 
because  he  was  always  living  in  the  par- 
ticular necessary,  the  particular  intended 
connection  —  was  always  astride  of  his 
imagination,  always  charging,  with  his 
heavy,  his  heroic  lance  in  rest,  at  every 
object  that  sprang  up  in  his  path.  But  as 
he  was  at  the  same  time  always  fencing 
himself  in  against  the  personal  adventure, 
the  personal  experience,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve himself  for  converting  it  into  history, 
how  did  experience,  in  the  immediate 
sense,  still  get  itself  saved  ?  —  or,  to  put  it 
as  simply  as  possible,  where,  with  so 
strenuous  a  conception  of  the  use  of  ma- 
terial, was  material  itself  so  strenuously 
quarried  ?  Out  of  what  mines,  by  what 
innumerable  tortuous  channels,  in  what 
endless  winding  procession  of  laden  char- 
iots and  tugging  teams  and  marching  ele- 
phants, did  the  immense  consignments  re- 
quired for  his  work  reach  him  ? 

The  point  at  which  the  emulous  ad- 
mirer, however  diminished  by  compar- 
ison, may  most  closely  approach  him  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  through  the  low  portal  of 
envy :  so  irresistibly  do  we  lose  ourselves 
in  the  vision  of  the  quantity  of  life  with 
which  his  imagination  communicated. 
Quantity  and  intensity  are  at  once  and  to- 
gether his  sign;  the  truth  being  that  his 
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energy  did  not  press  hard  in  some  places 
only  to  press  lightly  in  others,  did  not 
lay  it  on  thick  here  or  there  to  lay  it  on 
thin  elsewhere,  did  not  seek  the  appear- 
ance of  extent  and  number  by  faintness 
of  evocation,  by  shallow  soundings,  or  by 
the  mere  sketchiness  of  suggestion  that 
dispenses,  for  reference  and  verification, 
with  the  book,  the  total  collection  of 
human  documents,  with  what  we  call 
"chapter  and  verse."  He  never  throws 
dust  in  our  eyes,  save  only  the  fine  gold- 
dust  through  the  haze  of  which  his  own 
romantic  vision  operates;  never  does  it, 
I  mean,  when  he  is  pretending  not  to 
do  it,  pretending  to  give  us  the  full  state- 
ment of  his  case,  to  deal  with  the  facts 
of  the  spectacle  surrounding  him.  Then 
he  goes  in,  as  we  say,  for  a  portentous 
clearness,  a  reproduction  of  the  real  on 
the  scale  of  the  real  — -  with  a  definiteness 
actually  proportionate;  though  a  clear- 
ness that  in  truth  sometimes  fails  (like  the 
sight  of  the  forest  of  the  adage,  which 
fails  for  the  presence  of  the  trees) ,  through 
the  positive  monstrosity  of  his  effort. 
He  sees  and  presents  too  many  facts, 

—  facts  of  history,  of  property,  of  gene- 
alogy, of  topography,  of  sociology,  and 
has  too  many  ideas  and  images  about 
them ;  their  value  is  thus  threatened  with 
submersion  by  the  flood  of  general  refer- 
ence in  which  they  float,  by  their  quan- 
tity of  indicated  relation  to  other  facts, 
which  break  against  them  like  waves  of  a 
high  tide.   He  may  thus  at  times  become 
obscure  from  his  very  habit  of  striking  too 
many  matches ;  or  we  may  at  least  say  of 
him,  out  of  our  wondering  loyalty,  that  the 
light  he  produces  is,  beyond  that  of  any 
other  corner  of  the  great  planted  garden 
of  romance,  thick  and  rich  and  heavy  — 
interesting,  so  to  speak,  on  its  own  ac- 
count. 

There  would  be  much  to  say,  I  think, 
had  we  only  a  little  more  time,  on  this 
question  of  the  projected  light  of  the 
individual  strong  temperament  in  fiction 

—  the  color  of  the  air  with  which  this,  that 
or  the  other  painter  of  life  (as  we  call  them 
all),  more  or  less  unconsciously  suffuses 


his  picture.  I  say  unconsciously  because 
I  speak  here  of  an  effect  of  atmosphere 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  distinct  from  the 
effect  sought  on  behalf  of  the  special  sub- 
ject to  be  treated;  something  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  contemplative  mind  itself, 
the  very  complexion  of  the  mirror  in  which 
the  material  is  reflected.  This  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  man  himself  —  an  emanation 
of  his  spirit,  temper,  history;  it  springs 
from  his  very  presence,  his  spiritual  pre- 
sence, in  his  work,  and  is,  in  so  far,  not  a 
matter  of  calculation  and  artistry.  All 
a  matter  of  his  own,  in  a  word,  for  each 
seer  of  visions,  the  particular  tone  of  the 
medium  in  which  each  vision,  each  clus- 
tered group  of  persons  and  places  and  ob- 
jects, is  bathed.  Just  how,  accordingly, 
does  the  light  of  the  world,  the  projected, 
painted,  peopled,  poetized,  realized  world, 
the  furnished  and  fitted  world  into  which 
we  are  beguiled  for  the  holiday  excursion, 
cheap  trips  or  dear,  of  the  eternally  amus- 
able,  eternally  dupeable  voyaging  mind  — 
just  how  does  this  strike  us  as  different 
in  Fielding  and  in  Richardson,  in  Scott 
and  in  Dumas,  in  Dickens  and  in  Thack- 
eray, in  Hawthorne  and  in  Meredith,  in 
George  Eliot  and  in  George  Sand,  in 
Jane  Austen  and  in  Charlotte  Bronte? 
Do  we  not  feel  the  general  landscape 
evoked  by  each  of  the  more  or  less  magi- 
cal wands  to  which  I  have  given  name, 
not  to  open  itself  under  the  same  sun  that 
hangs  over  the  neighboring  scene,  not  to 
receive  the  solar  rays  at  the  same  angle, 
not  to  exhibit  its  shadows  with  the  same 
intensity  or  the  same  sharpness;  not,  in 
short,  to  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  time 
of  day  or  same  state  of  the  weather  ?  Why 
is  it  that  the  life  that  overflows  in  Dickens 
seems  to  me  always  to  go  on  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  in  the  very  earliest  hours  of  the 
afternoon  at  most,  and  in  a  vast  apart- 
ment that  appears  to  have  windows, 
large,  uncurtained,  and  rather  unwashed 
windows,  on  all  sides  at  once  ?  Why  is  it 
that  in  George  Eliot  the  sun  sinks  forever 
to  the  west,  and  the  shadows  are  long,  and 
the  afternoon  wanes,  and  the  trees  vague- 
ly rustle,  and  the  color  of  the  day  is  much 
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inclined  to  yellow?  Why  is  it  that  in 
Charlotte  Bronte  we  move  through  an  end- 
less autumn  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  Jane  Aus- 
ten we  sit  quite  resigned  in  an  arrested 
spring  ?  Why  does  Hawthorne  give  us  the 
afternoon  hour  later  than  any  one  else  ? 
—  oh,  late,  late,  quite  uncannily  late, 
and  as  if  it  were  always  winter  outside  ? 
But  I  am  wasting  the  very  minutes  I  pre- 
tended, at  the  start,  to  cherish,  and  am 
only  sustained  through  my  levity  by  seeing 
you  watch  for  the  time  of  day  or  season  of 
the  year  or  state  of  the  weather  that  I 
shall  fasten  upon  the  complicated  clock- 
face  of  Thackeray.  I  do,  I  think,  see  his 
light  also  —  see  it  very  much  as  the  light 
(a  different  thing  from  the  mere  dull 
dusk)  of  rainy  days  in  "residential" 
streets;  but  we  are  not,  after  all,  talking 
of  him,  and,  though  Balzac's  waiting 
power  has  proved  itself,  this  half-century, 
immense,  I  must  not  too  much  presume 
upon  it. 

The  question  of  the  color  of  Balzac's 
air  and  the  time  of  his  day  would  indeed 
here  easily  solicit  our  ingenuity  —  were 
I  at  liberty  to  say  more  than  one  thing 
about  it.  It  is  rich  and  thick,  the  mix- 
ture of  sun  and  shade  diffused  through  the 
Comedie  Humaine  —  a  mixture  richer 
and  thicker  and  representing  an  abso- 
lutely greater  quantity  of  "atmosphere," 
than  we  shall  find  prevailing  within  the 
compass  of  any  other  suspended  frame. 
That  is  how  we  see  him,  living  in  his  gar- 
den, and  it  is  by  reason  of  the  restless 
energy  with  which  he  circulated  there 
that  I  hold  his  fortune  and  his  privilege, 
in  spite  of  the  burden  of  his  toil  and  the 
brevity  of  his  immediate  reward,  to  have 
been  before  any  others  enviable.  It  is 
strange  enough,  but  what  most  abides 
with  us,  as  we  follow  his  steps,  is  a  sense 
of  the  intellectual  luxury  he  enjoyed.  To 
focus  him  at  all,  for  a  single  occasion,  we 
have  to  simplify,  and  this  wealth  of  his 
vicarious  experience  forms  the  side,  more- 
over, on  which  he  is  most  attaching  for 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  real  play 
of  the  imagination.  From  the  moment 
our  imagination  plays  at  all,  of  course,  and 


from  the  moment  we  try  to  catch  and  pre- 
serve the  pictures  it  throws  off,  from  that 
moment  we  too,  in  our  comparatively 
feeble  way,  live  vicariously  —  succeed  in 
opening  a  series  of  dusky  passages  in 
which,  with  a  more  or  less  childlike  in- 
genuity, we  can  romp  to  and  fro.  Our 
passages  are  mainly  short  and  dark,  how- 
ever; we  soon  come  to  the  end  of  them  — 
dead  walls,  without  resonance,  in  pre- 
sence of  which  the  candle  goes  out  and 
the  game  stops,  and  we  have  only  to  re- 
trace our  steps.  Balzac's  luxury,  as  I  call 
it,  was  in  the  extraordinary  number  and 
length  of  his  radiating  and  ramifying  cor- 
ridors —  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  finally 
lost  himself.  What  it  comes  back  to,  in 
other  words,  is  the  intensity  with  which 
we  live  —  and  his  intensity  is  recorded  for 
us  on  every  page  of  his  work. 

It  is  a  question,  you  see,  of  penetrating 
into  a  subject;  his  corridors  always  went 
further  and  further  and  further;  which  is 
but  another  way  of  expressing  his  inor- 
dinate passion  for  detail.  It  matters  no- 
thing —  nothing  for  my  present  conten- 
tion —  that  this  extravagance  is  also  his 
great  fault;  in  spite,  too,  of  its  all  being 
detail  vivified  and  related,  characteristic 
and  constructive,  essentially  prescribed 
by  the  terms  of  his  plan.  The  relations 
of  parts  to  each  other  are  at  moments 
multiplied  almost  to  madness  —  which 
is  at  the  same  time  just  why  they  give 
us  the  measure  of  his  hallucination,  make 
up  the  greatness  of  his  intellectual  ad- 
venture. His  plan  was  to  handle,  pri- 
marily, not  a  world  of  ideas,  animated  by 
figures  representing  these  ideas;  but  the 
packed  and  constituted,  the  palpable, 
pro veable  world  before  him,  by  the  study 
of  which  ideas  would  inevitably  find 
themselves  thrown  up.  If  the  happy  fate 
is  accordingly  to  partake  of  life,  actively, 
assertively,  not  passively,  narrowly,  in 
mere  sensibility  and  sufferance,  the  happi- 
ness has  been  greatest  when  the  faculty 
employed  has  been  largest.  We  employ 
different  faculties  —  some  of  us  only  our 
arms  and  our  legs  and  our  stomach ;  Bal- 
zac employed  most  what  he  possessed  in 
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largest  quantity.  This  is  where  his  work 
ceases  in  a  manner  to  mystify  us  —  this 
is  where  we  make  out  how  he  did  quarry 
his  material :  it  is  the  sole  solution  to  an 
otherwise  baffling  problem.  He  collected 
his  experience  within  himself;  no  other 
economy  explains  his  achievement;  this 
thrift  alone,  remarkable  yet  thinkable, 
embodies  the  necessary  miracle.  His  sys- 
tem of  cellular  confinement,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  miracle,  was  positively  that  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  leading  his  life  within 
the  four  walls  of  his  convent  and  bent, 
the  year  round,  over  the  smooth  parch- 
ment on  which,  with  wondrous  illumina- 
tion and  enhancement  of  gold  and  crim- 
son and  blue,  he  inscribed  the  glories  of 
the  faith  and  the  legends  of  the  saints. 
Balzac's  view  of  himself  was  indeed  in  a 
manner  the  monkish  one;  he  was  most 
at  ease,  while  he  wrought,  in  the  white 
gown  and  cowl  —  an  image  of  him  that 
the  friendly  art  of  his  time  has  handed 
down  to  us.  Only,  as  happened,  his  sub- 
ject of  illumination  was  the  legends  not 
merely  of  the  saints,  but  of  the  much  more 
numerous  uncanonized  strugglers  and  sin- 
ners, an  acquaintance  with  whose  attri- 
butes was  not  all  to  be  gathered  in  the  place 
of  piety  itself;  not  even  from  the  faintest 
ink  of  old  records,  the  mild  lips  of  old 
brothers,  or  the  painted  glass  of  church 
windows. 

This  is  where  envy  does  follow  him,  for 
to  have  so  many  other  human  cases,  so 
many  other  personal  predicaments  to  get 
into,  up  to  one's  chin,  is  verily  to  be  able 
to  get  out  of  one's  own  box.  And  it  was 
up  to  his  chin,  constantly,  that  he  sank 
in  his  illusion  —  not,  as  the  weak  and 
timid  in  this  line  do,  only  up  to  his  ankles 
or  his  knees.  The  figures  he  sees  begin  im- 
mediately to  bristle  with  all  their  charac- 
teristics. Every  mark  and  sign,  outward 
and  inward,  that  they  possess;  every 
virtue  and  every  vice,  every  strength  and 
every  weakness,  every  passion  and  every 
habit,  the  sound  of  their  voices,  the  ex- 
pression of  their  eyes,  the  tricks  of  fea- 
ture and  limb,  the  buttons  on  their 
clothes,  the  food  on  their  plates,  the 


money  in  their  pockets,  the  furniture  in 
their  houses,  the  secrets  in  their  breasts, 
are  all  things  that  interest,  that  concern, 
that  command  him,  and  that  have,  for  the 
picture,  significance,  relation  and  value. 
It  is  a  prodigious  multiplication  of  values, 
and  thereby  a  prodigious  entertainment 
of  the  vision  — on  the  condition  the  vision 
can  bear  it.  Bearing  it —  that  is  our  bear- 
ing it  —  is  a  serious  matter;  for  the  ap- 
peal is  truly  to  that  faculty  of  attention 
out  of  which  we  are  educating  ourselves, 
as  hard  as  we  possibly  can ;  educating 
ourselves  with  such  complacency,  with 
such  boisterous  high  spirits,  that  we  may 
already  be  said  to  have  practically  lost 
it  —  with  the  consequence  that  any  work 
of  art  or  of  criticism  making  a  demand 
on  it  is  by  that  fact  essentially  discredited. 
It  takes  attention,  not  only  to  thread  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Comedie  Humaine,  but 
to  keep  our  author  himself  in  view,  in  the 
relations  in  which  we  thus  image  him. 
But  if  we  can  muster  it,  as  I  say,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  we  thus  walk  with  him 
in  the  great  glazed  gallery  of  his  thought; 
the  long,  lighted  and  pictured  ambula- 
tory where  the  endless  series  of  windows, 
on  one  side,  hangs  over  his  revolutionized, 
ravaged,  yet  partly  restored  and  rein- 
stated garden  of  France,  and  where,  on 
the  other,  the  figures  and  the  portraits 
we  fancy  stepping  down  to  meet  him 
climb  back  into  their  frames,  larger  and 
smaller,  and  take  up  position  and  ex- 
pression as  he  desired  they  shall  look  out 
and  compose. 

We  have  lately  had  a  literary  case  of 
the  same  general  family  as  the  case  of 
Balzac,  and  in  presence  of  which  some 
of  the  same  speculations  come  up :  I  had 
occasion,  not  long  since,  after  the  death 
of  Emile  Zola,  to  attempt  an  appreciation 
of  his  extraordinary  performance  —  his 
series  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  constitut- 
ing in  fact,  in  the  library  of  the  fiction 
that  can  hope  in  some  degree  to  live,  a 
monument  to  the  idea  of  plenitude,  of 
comprehension  and  variety,  second  only 
to  the  Comedie  Humaine.  The  question 
presented  itself,  in  respect'to  Zola's  ability 
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and  Zola's  career,  with  a  different  pro- 
portion and  value,  I  quite  recognize,  and 
wearing  a  much  less  distinguished  face; 
but  it  was  there  to  be  met,  none  the  less, 
on  the  very  threshold,  and  all  the  more 
because  this  was  just  where  he  himself 
had  placed  it.  His  idea  had  been,  from 
the  first,  in  a  word,  to  lose  no  time —  as 
if  one  could  have  experience,  even  the 
mere  amount  requisite  for  showing  others 
as  having  it,  without  losing  time!  —  and 
yet  the  degree  in  which  he  too,  so  handi- 
capped, has  achieved  valid  expression  is 
such  as  still  to  stagger  us.  He  had  had 
inordinately  to  simplify  —  had  had  to 
leave  out  the  life  of  the  soul,  practically, 
and  confine  himself  to  the  life  of  the  in- 
stinct, of  the  more  immediate  passions, 
such  as  can  be  easily  and  promptly  caught 
in  the  fact.  He  had  had,  in  a  word,  to 
confine  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  im- 
pulses and  agitations  that  men  and  women 
are  possessed  by  in  common,  and  to  take 
them  as  exhibited  in  mass  and  number, 
so  that,  being  writ  larger,  they  might 
likewise  be  more  easily  read.  He  met  and 
solved,  in  this  manner,  his  difficulty  — 
the  difficulty  of  knowing,  and  of  showing, 
of  life,  only  what  his  "notes"  would  ac- 
count for.  But  it  is  in  the  waste,  I  think, 
much  rather,  —  the  waste  of  time,  of 
passion,  of  curiosity,  of  contact,  —  that 
true  initiation  resides;  so  that  the  most 
wonderful  adventures  of  the  artist's  spirit 
are  those,  immensely  quickening  for  his 
"authority,"  that  are  yet  not  reducible 
to  his  notes.  It  is  exactly  here  that  we 
get  the  difference  between  such  a  solid, 
square,  symmetrical  structure  as  Les 
Rougon  -  Macquart,  vitiated,  in  a  high 
degree,  by  its  mechanical  side,  and  the 
monument  left  by  Balzac  —  without  the 
example  of  which,  I  surmise,  Zola's  work 
would  not  have  existed.  The  mystic  pro- 
cess of  the  crucible,  the  transformation 
of  the  material  under  aesthetic  heat,  is,  in 
the  Comedie  Humaine,  thanks  to  an  in- 
tenser  and  more  submissive  fusion,  com- 
pleter,  and  also  finer;  for  if  the  commoner 
and  more  wayside  passions  and  conditions 
are,  in  the  various  episodes  there,  no- 


where gathered  into  so  large  and  so  thick 
an  illustrative  bunch,  yet  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  shown  much  more  freely 
at  play  in  the  individual  case  —  and  the 
individual  case  it  is  that  permits  of  su- 
preme fineness.  It  is  hard  to  say  where 
Zola  is  fine;  whereas  it  is  often,  for  pages 
together,  hard  to  say  where  Balzac  is, 
even  under  the  weight  of  his  too  pon- 
derous personality,  not.  The  most  funda- 
mental and  general  sign  of  the  novel, 
from  one  desperate  experiment  to  an- 
other, is  its  being  everywhere  an  effort  at 
representation  —  this  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  it:  wherefore  it  was  that 
one  could  say  at  last,  with  account  taken 
of  everything,  that  Zola's  performance, 
on  his  immense  scale,  was  an  extraordi- 
nary show  of  representation  imitated. 
The  imitation,  in  places  —  notably  and 
admirably,  for  instance,  in  L'Assommoir 
—  breaks  through  into  something  that 
we  take  for  reality;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  separating  rift,  the  determining 
difference,  holds  its  course  straight,  pre- 
vents the  attempted  process  from  becom- 
ing the  sound,  straight,  whole  thing  that 
is  given  us  by  those  who  have  really 
bought  their  information.  This  is  where 
Balzac  remains  unshaken,  —  in  our  feel- 
ing that,  with  all  his  faults  of  pedantry, 
ponderosity,  pretentiousness,  bad  taste 
and  charmless  form,  his  spirit  has  some- 
how paid  for  its  knowledge.  His  subject 
is  again  and  again  the  complicated  hu- 
man creature  or  human  condition;  and  it 
is  with  these  complications  as  if  he  knew 
them,  as  Shakespeare  knew  them,  by  his 
charged  consciousness,  by  the  history  of 
his  soul  and  the  direct  exposure  of  his 
sensibility.  This  source  of  supply  he 
found,  forever  —  and  one  may  indeed 
say  he  mostly  left  —  sitting  at  his  fire- 
side; where  it  constituted  the  company 
with  which  I  see  him  shut  up,  and  his 
practical  intimacy  with  which,  during 
such  orgies  and  debauches  of  intellectual 
passion,  might  earn  itself  that  name  of 
high  personal  good  fortune  that  I  have 
applied. 

Let  me  say,  definitely,  that    I    hold 
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several  of  his  faults  to  be  grave,  and  that 
if  there  were  any  question  of  time  for 
it  I  should  like  to  speak  of  them;  but  let 
me  add,  as  promptly,  that  they  are  faults, 
on  the  whole,  of  execution,  flaws  in  the 
casting,  accidents  of  the  process:  they 
never  come  back  to  that  fault  in  the  art- 
ist, in  the  novelist,  that  amounts  most 
completely  to  a  failure  of  dignity,  the  ab- 
sence of  saturation  with  his  idea.  When 
saturation  fails  no  other  presence  really 
avails;  as  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
operates,  no  failure  of  method  fatally 
interferes.  There  is  never  in  Balzac  that 
damning  interference  which  consists  of 
the  painter's  not  seeing,  not  possessing, 
his  image;  not  having  fixed  and  held  his 
creature  and  his  creature's  conditions. 
"Balzac  aime  sa  Valerie,"  says  Taine,  in 
his  great  essay,  —  so  much  the  finest 
thing  ever  written  on  our  author,  — 
speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  awful 
little  Madame  Marneffe  of  Les  Parents 
Pauvres  is  drawn,  and  of  the  long  rope, 
for  her  acting  herself  out,  that  her  cre- 
ator's participation  in  her  reality  assures 
her.  He  has  been  contrasting  her,  as  it 
happens,  with  Thackeray's  Becky  Sharp, 
or  rather  with  Thackeray's  attitude 
toward  Becky,  and  the  marked  jealousy 
of  her  freedom  that  Thackeray  exhibits 
from  the  first.  I  remember  reading  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Taine 's  study 
—  though  it  was  long,  long  ago  —  a 
phrase  in  an  English  review  of  the  volume 
which  seemed  to  my  limited  perception, 
even  in  extreme  youth,  to  deserve  the 
highest  prize  ever  bestowed  on  critical 
stupidity  undisguised.  If  Balzac  loved 
his  Valerie,  said  this  commentator,  that 
only  showed  Balzac's  extraordinary  taste  ; 
the  truth  being  really,  throughout,  that 
it  was  just  through  this  love  of  each  seized 
identity,  and  of  the  sharpest  and  liveliest 
identities  most,  that  Madame  Marneffe's 
creator  was  able  to  marshal  his  array  at 
all.  The  love,  as  we  call  it,  the  joy  in  their 
communicated  and  exhibited  movement, 
in  their  standing  on  their  feet  and  going 
of  themselves  and  acting  out  their  char- 
acters, was  what  rendered  possible  the 


saturation  I  speak  of;  what  supplied  him, 
through  the  inevitable  gaps  of  his  pre- 
paration and  the  crevices  of  his  prison, 
his  long  prison  of  labor,  a  short  cut  to  the 
knowledge  he  required.  It  was  by  loving 
them —  as  the  terms  of  his  subject  and 
the  nuggets  of  his  mine  —  that  he  knew 
them;  it  was  not  by  knowing  them  that 
he  loved. 

He  at  all  events  robustly  loved  the 
sense  of  another  explored,  assumed,  as- 
similated identity  —  enjoyed  it  as  the  hand 
enjoys  the  glove  when  the  glove  ideally 
fits.  My  image  indeed  is  loose;  for  what 
he  liked  was  absolutely  to  get  into  the 
constituted  consciousness,  into  all  the 
clothes,  gloves  and  whatever  else,  into 
the  very  skin  and  bones,  of  the  habited, 
featured,  colored,  articulated  form  of 
life  that  he  desired  to  present.  How  do 
we  know  given  persons,  for  any  purpose 
of  demonstration,  unless  we  know  their 
situation  for  themselves,  unless  we  see  it 
from  their  point  of  vision,  that  is,  from 
their  point  of  pressing  consciousness  or 
sensation  ?  —  without  our  allowing  for 
which  there  is  no  appreciation.  Balzac 
loved  his  Valerie  then  as  Thackeray  did 
not  love  his  Becky,  or  his  Blanche  Amory 
in  Pendennis.  But  his  prompting  was  not 
to  expose  her;  it  could  only  be,  on  the 
contrary,  —  intensely  aware  as  he  was 
of  all  the  lengths  she  might  go  to,  and 
paternally,  maternally  alarmed  about 
them  —  to  cover  her  up  and  protect  her, 
in  the  interest  of  her  special  genius  and 
freedom.  All  his  impulse  was  to  la  jaire 
valair,  to  give  her  all  her  value,  just 
as  Thackeray's  attitude  was  the  opposite 
one,  a  desire  positively  to  expose  and  de- 
secrate poor  Becky  —  to  follow  her  up, 
catch  her  in  the  act,  and  bring  her  to 
shame :  though  with  a  mitigation,  an  ad- 
miration, an  inconsequence,  now  and  then 
wrested  from  him  by  an  instinct  finer, 
in  his  mind,  than  the  so-called  "moral" 
eagerness.  The  English  writer  wants  to 
make  sure,  first  of  all,  of  your  moral 
judgment;  the  French  is  willing,  while 
it  waits  a  little,  to  risk,  for  the  sake  of  his 
subject,  your  spiritual  salvation.  Ma- 
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dame  Marneffe,  detrimental,  fatal  as  she 
is, is  "exposed,"  so  far  as  anything  in  life, 
or  in  art ,  may  be,  by  the  working-out  of 
the  situation  and  the  subject  themselves; 
so  that  when  they  have  done  what  they 
would,  what  they  logically  had  to,  with 
her,  we  are  ready  to  take  it  from  them. 
We  do  not  feel,  very  irritatedly,  very  lec- 
turedly,  in  other  words  with  superfluous 
edification,  that  she  has  been  sacrificed. 
Who  can  say,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Blanche  Amory,  in  Pendennis,  with  the 
author's  lash  about  her  little  bare  white 
back  from  the  first  —  who  can  feel  that 
she  has  not  been  sacrificed,  or  that  her 
little  bareness  and  whiteness,  and  all  the 
rest  of  her,  have  been,  by  such  a  process, 
presented  as  they  had  a  right  to  demand  ? 
It  all  comes  back,  in  fine,  to  that  respect 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  which  I  should 
be  willing  to  name  as  the  great  sign  of 
the  painter  of  the  first  order.  Such  a  wit- 
ness to  the  human  comedy  fairly  holds 
his  breath  for  fear  of  arresting  or  divert- 
ing that  natural  license;  the  witness  who 
begins  to  breathe  so  uneasily  in  presence 
of  it  that  his  respiration  not  only  warns 
off  the  little  prowling  or  playing  creature 
he  is  supposed  to  be  studying,  but  drowns, 
for  our  ears,  the  ingenuous  sounds  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  the  general,  truthful 
hum  of  the  human  scene  at  large  —  this 
demonstrator  has  no  sufficient  warrant 
for  his  task.  And  if  such  an  induction  as 
this  is  largely  the  moral  of  our  renewed 
glance  at  Balzac,  there  is  a  lesson,  of  a 
more  essential  sort,  I  think,  folded  still 
deeper  within  —  the  lesson  that  there  is 
no  convincing  art  that  is  not  ruinously 
expensive.  I  am  unwilling  to  say,  in  the 
presence  of  such  of  his  successors  as 
George  Eliot  and  Tolstoi  and  Zola  (to 
name,  for  convenience,  only  three  of 
them) ,  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  novel- 
ists to  do  the  thing  handsomely;  but  I 
will  say  that  we  get  the  impression  at  least 
of  his  having  had  more  to  spend.  Many 
of  those  who  have  followed  him  affect  us 
as  doing  it,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  "on  the 
cheap;  "  by  reason  mainly,  no  doubt,  of 
their  having  been,  all  helplessly,  fore- 
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doomed  to  cheapness.  Nothing  counts, 
of  course,  in  art,  but  the  excellent ;  no- 
thing exists,  however  briefly,  for  estima- 
tion, for  appreciation,  but  the  superlative 
—  always  in  its  kind  ;  and  who  shall  de- 
clare that  the  severe  economy  of  the  vast 
majority  of  those  apparently  emulous  of 
the  attempt  to  "render"  the  human  sub- 
ject and  the  human  scene  proceeds  from 
anything  worse  than  the  consciousness 
of  a  limited  capital  ?  This  flourishing 
frugality  operates  happily,  no  doubt  — 
given  all  the  circumstances  —  for  the 
novelist ;  but  it  has  had  terrible  results 
for  the  novel,  so  far  as  the  novel  is  a  form 
with  which  criticism  may  be  moved  to 
concern  itself.  Its  misfortune,  its  dis- 
credit, what  I  have  called  its  bankrupt 
state  among  us,  is  the  not  unnatural 
consequence  of  its  having  ceased,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  artistically  interesting. 
It  has  become  an  object  of  easy  manu- 
facture, showing  on  every  side  the  stamp 
of  the  machine;  it  has  become  the  article 
of  commerce,  produced  in  quantity,  and 
as  we  so  see  it  we  inevitably  turn  from  it, 
under  the  rare  visitations  of  the  critical 
impulse,  to  compare  it  with  those  more 
precious  products  of  the  same  general 
nature  that  we  used  to  think  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  the  hand-made. 

The  lesson  of  Balzac,  under  this  com- 
parison, is  extremely  various,  and  I 
should  prepare  myself  much  too  large  a 
task  were  I  to  attempt  a  list  of  the  sepa- 
rate truths  he  brings  home.  I  have  to 
choose  among  them,  and  I  choose  the 
most  important ;  the  three  or  four  that 
more  or  less  include  the  others.  In  reading 
him  over,  in  opening  him  almost  any- 
where to-day,  what  immediately  strikes 
us  is  the  part  assigned  by  him,  in  any  pic- 
ture, to  the  conditions  of  the  creatures 
with  whom  he  is  concerned.  Contrasted 
with  him  other  prose  painters  of  life  scarce 
seem  to  see  the  conditions  at  all .  He  clear- 
ly held  pretended  portrayals  as  nothing, 
as  less  than  nothing,  as  a  most  vain  thing, 
unless  it  should  be,  in  spirit  and  intention, 
the  art  of  complete  representation.  "  Com- 
plete" is  of  course  a  great  word,  and  there 
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is  no  art  at  all,  we  are  often  reminded, 
that  is  not  on  too  many  sides  an  abject 
compromise.  The  element  of  compromise 
is  always  there;  it  is  of  the  essence ;  we 
live  with  it,  and  it  may  serve  to  keep  us 
humble.  The  formula  of  the  whole  matter 
is  sufficiently  expressed  perhaps  in  a  reply 
I  found  myself  once  making  to  an  inspired 
but  discouraged  friend,  a  fellow-crafts- 
man who  had  declared  in  his  despair  that 
there  was  no  use  trying,  that  it  was  a 
form  absolutely  too  difficult.  "Too  diffi- 
cult indeed ;  yet  there  is  one  way  to  mas- 
ter it  —  which  is  to  pretend  consistently 
that  it  is  n't."  We  are  all  of  us,  all  the 
while,  pretending  —  as  consistently  as 
we  can  —  that  it  is  n't,  and  Balzac's  great 
glory  is  that  he  pretended  hardest.  He 
never  had  to  pretend  so  hard  as  when  he 
addressed  himself  to  that  evocation  of  the 
medium,  that  distillation  of  the  natural 
and  social  air,  of  which  I  speak,  the  things 
that  most  require  on  the  part  of  the  paint- 
er preliminary  possession  —  so  definitely 
require  it  that,  terrified  at  the  requisition, 
when  conscious  of  it,  many  a  painter  pre- 
fers to  beg  the  whole  question.  He  has 
thus,  this  ingenious  person,  to  invent  some 
other  way  of  making  his  characters  inter- 
esting —  some  other  way,  that  is,  than 
the  arduous  way,  demanding  so  much 
consideration,  of  presenting  them  to  us. 
They  are  interesting,  in  fact,  as  subjects  of 
fate,  the  figures  round  whom  a  situation 
closes,  in  proportion  as,  sharing  their  ex- 
istence, we  feel  where  fate  comes  in  and 
just  how  it  gets  at  them.  In  the  void  they 
are  not  interesting  —  and  Balzac,  like 
Nature  herself,  abhorred  a  vacuum. 
Their  situation. takes  hold  of  us  because 
it  is  theirs,  not  because  it  is  somebody's, 
any  one's,  that  of  creatures  unidentified. 
Therefore  it  is  not  superfluous  that  their 
identity  shall  first  be  established  for  us, 
and  their  adventures,  in  that  measure, 
have  a  relation  to  it,  and  therewith  an  ap- 
preciability .  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  an  adventure  pure  and  simple; 
there  is  only  mine  and  yours,  and  his  and 
hers  —  it  being  the  greatest  adventure  of 
all,  I  verily  think,  just  to  be  you  or  I,  just 


to  be  he  or  she.  To  Balzac's  imagination 
that  was  indeed  in  itself  an  immense  ad- 
venture —  and  nothing  appealed  to  him 
more  than  to  show  how  we  all  are,  and 
how  we  are  placed  and  built-in  for  being 
so.  What  befalls  us  is  but  another  name 
for  the  way  our  circumstances  press  upon 
us  —  so  that  an  account  of  what  befalls 
us  is  an  account  of  our  circumstances. 

Add  to  this,  then,  that  the  fusion  of  all 
the  elements  of  the  picture,  under  his 
hand,  is  complete  — -  of  what  people  are 
with  what  they  do,  of  what  they  do  with 
what  they  are,  of  the  action  with  the 
agents,  of  the  medium  with  the  action,  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  drama  with  each  other. 
Such  a  production  as  Le  Pere  Goriot  for 
example,  or  as  Eugenie  Grandet,  or  as 
Le  Cure  de  Village,  has,  in  respect  to  this 
fusion,  a  kind  of  inscrutable  perfection. 
The  situation  sits  shrouded  in  its  circum- 
stances, and  then,  by  its  inner  expansive 
force,  emerges  from  them,  the  action 
marches,  to  the  rich  rustle  of  this  great 
tragic  and  ironic  train,  the  embroidered 
heroic  mantle,  with  an  art  of  keeping  to- 
gether that  makes  of  Le  Pere  Goriot  in 
especial  a  supreme  case  of  composition,  a 
model  of  that  high  virtue  that  we  know 
as  economy  of  effect,  economy  of  line  and 
touch.  An  inveterate  sense  of  proportion 
was  not,  in  general,  Balzac's  distinguish- 
ing mark;  but  with  great  talents  one  has 
great  surprises,  and  the  effect  of  this  large 
handling  of  the  conditions  was  more  often 
than  not  to  make  the  work,  whatever  it 
might  be,  appear  admirably  composed. 
Of  all  the  costly  charms  of  a  "  story  "  this 
interest  derived  from  composition  is  the 
costliest  —  and  there  is  perhaps  no  better 
proof  of  our  present  penury  than  the  fact 
that,  in  general,  when  one  makes  a  plea 
for  it,  the  plea  might  seemingly  (for  all  it 
is  understood!)  be  for  trigonometry  or 
osteology.  "  Composition  ?  —  What  may 
that  happen  to  be,  and,  whatever  it  is, 
what  has  it  to  do  with  the  matter?"  I 
shall  take  for  granted  here  that  every  one 
perfectly  knows,  for  without  that  assump- 
tion I  shall  not  be  able  to  wind  up,  as  I 
must  immediately  do.  The  presence  of 
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the  conditions,  when  really  presented, 
when  made  vivid,  provides  for  the  action 
—  which  is,  from  step  to  step,  constantly 
implied  in  them;  whereas  the  process  of 
suspending  the  action  in  the  void  and 
dressing  it  there  with  the  tinkling  bells  of 
what  is  called  dialogue  only  makes  no 
provision  at  all  for  the  other  interest. 
There  are  two  elements  of  the  art  of  the 
novelist  which,  as  they  present,  I  think, 
the  greatest  difficulty,  tend  thereby  most 
to  fascinate  us :  in  the  first  place  that  mys- 
tery of  the  foreshortened  procession  of 
facts  and  figures,  of  appearances  of  what- 
ever sort,  which  is  in  some  lights  but  an- 
other name  for  the  picture  governed  by  the 
principle  of  composition,  and  which  has 
at  any  rate  as  little  as  possible  in  common 
with  the  method  now  usual  among  us,  the 
juxtaposition  of  items  emulating  the  col- 
umn of  numbers  of  a  schoolboy's  sum  in 
addition.  It  is  the  art  of  the  brush,  I 
know,  as  opposed  to  the  art  of  the  slate- 
pencil;  but  to  the  art  of  the  brush  the 
novel  must  return,  I  hold,  to  recover 
whatever  may  be  still  recoverable  of  its 
sacrificed  honor. 

The  second  difficulty  that  I  commend 
for  its  fascination,  at  all  events,  the  most 
attaching  when  met  and  the  most  reward- 
ing when  triumphantly  met, — though  I 
hasten  to  add  that  it  also  strikes  me  as  not 
only  the  least  "met,"  in  general,  but  the 
least  suspected, — this  second  difficulty  is 
that  of  representing,  to  put  it  simply,  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  duration  of  the  subject : 
representing  it,  that  is,  more  subtly  than 
by  a  blank  space,  or  a  row  of  stars,  on  the 
historic  page.  With  the  blank  space  and 
the  row  of  stars  Balzac's  genius  had  no 
affinity,  and  he  is  therefore  as  unlike  as 
possible  those  narrators  —  so  numerous, 
all  round  us,  it  would  appear,  to-day  in 
especial  —  the  succession  of  whose  steps 
and  stages,  the  development  of  whose  ac- 
tion, in  the  given  case,  affects  us  as  occu- 
pying but  a  week  or  two.  No  one  begins, 
to  my  sense,  to  handle  the  time-element 
and  produce  the  time-effect  with  the  au- 
thority of  Balzac  in  his  amplest  sweeps  — 
by  which  I  am  far  from  meaning  in  his 


longest  passages.  That  study  of  the  fore- 
shortened image,  of  the  neglect  of  which  I 
suggest  the  ill  consequence,  is  precisely 
the  enemy  of  the  tiresome  procession  of 
would-be  narrative  items,  seen  all  in  pro- 
file, like  the  rail-heads  of  a  fence;  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  baser  device  of  accounting 
for  the  time-quantity  by  mere  quantity  of 
statement.  Quality  and  manner  of  state- 
ment account  for  it  in  a  finer  way  —  al- 
ways assuming,  as  I  say,  that  unless  it  is 
accounted  for  nothing  else  really  is.  The 
fashion  of  our  day  is  to  account  for  it  al- 
most exclusively  by  an  inordinate  abuse 
of  the  colloquial  resource,  of  the  report, 
from  page  to  page,  from  chapter  to  chap- 
ter, from  beginning  to  end,  of  the  talk, be- 
tween the  persons  involved,  in  which  sit- 
uation and  action  may  be  conceived  as 
registered.  Talk  between  persons  is  per- 
haps, of  all  the  parts  of  the  novelist's  plan, 
the  part  that  Balzac  most  scrupulously 
weighed  and  measured  and  kept  in  its 
place;  judging  it,  I  think,  —  though  he 
perhaps  even  had  an  undue  suspicion  of 
its  possible  cheapness,  as  feeling  it  the 
thing  that  can  least  afford  to  be  cheap, 
—  a  precious  and  supreme  resource,  the 
very  flower  of  illustration  of  the  subject, 
and  thereby  not  to  be  inconsiderately 
discounted.  It  was  his  view,  discernibly, 
that  the  flower  must  keep  its  bloom,  or  in 
other  words  not  be  too  much  handled, 
in  order  to  have  a  fragrance  when  nothing 
but  its  fragrance  will  serve. 

It  was  his  view  indeed  positively  that 
there  is  a  law  in  these  things,  and  that, 
admirable  for  illustration,  functional  for 
illustration,  dialogue  has  its  function  per- 
verted, and  therewith  its  life  destroyed, 
when  forced,  all  clumsily,  into  the  con- 
structive office.  It  is  in  the  drama,  of 
course,  that  it  is  constructive;  but  the 
drama  lives  by  a  law  so  different,  verily, 
that  everything  that  is  right  for  it  seems 
wrong  for  the  prose  picture,  and  every- 
thing that  is  right  for  the  prose  picture  ad- 
dressed directly,  in  turn,  to  the  betrayal 
of  the  "play."  These  are  questions,  how- 
ever, that  bore  deep  —  if  I  have  success- 
fully braved  the  danger  that  they  abso- 
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lutely  do  bore;  so  that  I  must  content 
myself,  as  a  glance  at  this  point,  with  the 
claim  for  the  author  of  Le  Pere  Goriot 
that  colloquial  illustration,  in  his  work, 
suffers  less,  on  the  whole,  than  in  any 
other  I  know,  from  its  attendant,  its  be- 
setting and  haunting  penalty  of  springing, 
unless  watched,  a  leak  in  its  effect.  It  is 
as  if  the  master  of  the  ship  were  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  pump;  the  pump,  I  mean, 
of  relief  and  alternation,  the  pump  that 
keeps  the  vessel  free  of  too  much  water. 
We  must  always  remember  that,  save  in 
the  cases  where  "dialogue"  is  organic,  is 
the  very  law  of  the  game, — in  which  case, 
as  I  say,  the  game  is  another  business  al- 
together, —  it  is  essentially  the  fluid  ele- 
ment: as,  for  instance  (to  cite,  convenient- 
ly, Balzac's  most  eminent  prose  contem- 
porary) was  strikingly  its  character  in  the 
elder  Dumas :  just  as  its  character  in  the 
younger,  the  dramatist,  illustrates  su- 
premely what  I  call  the  other  game.  The 
current,  in  old  Dumas,  the  large,  loose, 
facile  flood  of  talked  movement,  talked 
interest,  as  much  as  you  will,  is,  in  vir- 
tue of  this  fluidity,  a  current  indeed,  with 
so  little  of  wrought  texture  that  we  float 
and  splash  in  it;  feeling  it  thus  resemble 
much  more  some  capacious  tepid  tank 
than  the  figured  tapestry,  all  overscored 
with  objects  in  fine  perspective,  which 
symbolizes  to  me  (if  one  may  have  a  sym- 
bol) the  last  word  of  the  achieved  fable. 
Such  a  tapestry,  with  its  wealth  of  expres- 
sion of  its  subject,  with  its  myriad  or- 
dered stitches,  its  harmonies  of  tone  and 
felicities  of  taste,  is  a  work,  above  all,  of 
closeness  —  and  therefore  the  more  perti- 
nent image  here,  as  it  is  in  the  name  of 
closeness  that  I  am  inviting  you  to  let 
Balzac  once  more  appeal  to  you. 

It  will  strike  you  perhaps  that  I  speak 
as  if  we  all,  as  if  you  all,  without  excep- 
tion were  novelists,  haunting  the  back 
shop,  the  laboratory,  or,  more  nobly  ex- 
pressed, the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple; 


but  such  assumptions,  in  this  age  of 
print  —  if  I  may  not  say  this  age  of  po- 
etry, —  are  perhaps  never  too  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  I  have  at  any  rate  taken  your 
interest  sufficiently  for  granted  to  ask  you 
to  close  up  with  me  for  an  hour  at  the 
feet  of  the  master  of  us  all.  Many  of  us 
may  stray,  but  he  always  remains  —  he  is 
fixed  by  virtue  of  his  weight.  Do  not  look 
too  knowing  at  that  —  as  a  hint  that  you 
were  already  conscious  he  is  heavy,  and 
that  if  this  is  what  I  have  mainly  to  sug- 
gest my  lesson  might  have  been  spared. 
He  is,  I  grant,  too  heavy  to  be  moved; 
many  of  us  may  stray  and  straggle,  as  I 
say  —  since  we  have  not  his  inaptitude 
largely  to  circulate.  There  is  none  the  less 
such  an  odd  condition  as  circulating  with- 
out motion,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  even 
in  our  own  way  we  do  move.  We  do  not,  at 
any  rate,  get  away  from  him ;  he  is  behind 
us,  at  the  worst,  when  he  is  not  before, 
and  I  feel  that  any  course  about  the  coun- 
try we  explore  is  ever  best  held  by  keeping 
him,  through  the  trees  of  the  forest,  in 
sight.  So  far  as  we  do  move,  we  move 
round  him;  every  road  comes  back  to 
him;  he  sits  there,  in  spite  of  us,  so  mas- 
sively, for  orientation.  "Heavy"  there- 
fore if  we  like,  but  heavy  because  weighted 
with  his  fortune;  the  extraordinary  for- 
tune that  has  survived  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  career,  his  twenty  years  of 
royal  intellectual  spending,  and  that  has 
done  so  by  reason  of  the  rare  value  of  the 
original  property  —  the  high,  prime 
genius  so  tied-up  from  him  that  that  was 
safe.  And  "that,"  through  all  that  has 
come  and  gone,  has  steadily,  has  enor- 
mously appreciated.  I^et  us  then  also,  if 
we  see  him,  in  the  sacred  grove,  as  our 
towering  idol,  see  him  as  gilded  thick, 
with  so  much  gold  —  plated  and  bur- 
nished and  bright,  in  the  manner  of  tow- 
ering idols.  It  is  for  the  lighter  and 
looser  and  poorer  among  us  to  be  gilded 
thin! 
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BY  ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER 


LATE  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  boys 
grew  tired  of  playing  baseball,  some  one 
would  say,  "How  about  going  in  now  ?" 
or,  more  often,  give  a  whistle  and  hold 
up  two  fingers  of  one  hand,  the  universal 
sign  of  natatory  purpose  and  invitation. 
Then  my  heart  would  sink.  At  that  age 
I  never  got  tired  of  playing  baseball  — 
and  I  could  not  swim.  Once  they  were 
headed  for  the  river,  it  was  useless  to  pro- 
test; and  I  followed  them,  as  disconsolate 
and  envious  a  nine-year-old  as  there  was 
in  the  land. 

We  crossed  the  railroad  track  at  the 
foot  of  the  meadow,  and  ran  down  the 
path  under  the  arching  willows  and  oaks 
of  the  bank  to  the  river  beach.  There, 
while  the  others  were  undressing,  I  would 
stand  and  scale  stones  out  over  the  water 
with  an  assumed  indifference,  deaf  to 
their  urgings  that  I  should  come  in  with 
them  and  try  to  learn.  They  treated  me 
with  a  compassionate  kindliness  —  not  un- 
like that  with  which  the  heath-dwellers  in 
The  Return  of  the  Native  assisted  the  un- 
fortunate Christian  Cantle  to  acquiesce 
in  his  incompetence  —  and  when  they 
found  that  I  could  not  be  persuaded,  they 
would  ask  me,  one  after  another,  to  keep 
an  eye  on  their  clothes.  I  do  not  know 
from  what  source  they  feared  molestation, 
and  I  never  was  aware  that  any  of  them 
carried  valuable  property  which  might 
tempt  a  passer-by  to  crime.  Their  in- 
junction may  have  been  thoughtfully  de- 
signed to  restore  to  me  some  measure  of 
self-respect  and  make  me  feel  that,  even 
though  I  could  not  swim,  there  was  still 
a  place  for  me  in  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
I  took  the  responsibility  with  some  seri- 
ousness, and  preserved  a  sharp  watch 
over  all  the  articles  entrusted  to  my  care, 
occasionally  nailing  down  a  fluttering 
shirt  with  a  stone,,  or  pursuing  a  hat  that 


had  been  started  on  a  bumping  expedi- 
tion by  the  breeze. 

When  the  half-past  five  train  burst 
thundering  out  of  the  cut  a  hundred  yards 
up  the  river,  all  the  boys  made  for  deep 
water,  or,  if  they  were  too  near  shore  for 
that,  modestly  immersed  themselves,  — 
all  except  one  young  Indian,  whose  prac- 
tice it  was  to  come  scrambling  ashore  and 
there  dance  defiantly,  waving  his  arms 
and  yelling  while  the  train  passed.  This 
performance  was  always  rather  shocking 
to  me,  even  while  I  admired  its  daring. 
One  day  the  Indian's  mother  was  on  the 
train,  and  recognized  him  from  the  win- 
dow, and  for  a  week  thereafter  he  did  not 
go  in  swimming,  but  sat  with  me,  like 
Fido,  by  the  clothes. 

As  often  as  I  had  the  opportunity,  and 
could  be  sure  there  were  no  other  boys 
to  spy  upon  my  infantile  efforts,  I  used  to 
sneak  down  to  the  river  and  give  myself 
swimming  lessons.  Whether  the  fault  was 
mainly  with  the  teacher  or  with  the  pupil 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  had  begun  to  de- 
spair of  ever  learning,  when  one  day  I 
stretched  myself  out  recklessly  upon  the 
water  and  began  to  swim.  I  was  so 
amazed  to  find  myself  afloat  that  after  a 
few  strokes  I  felt  I  had  better  stop  and 
think  about  it,  so  I  dropped  my  feet  and 
groped  for  bottom ;  to  my  infinite  horror 
it  was  not  there.  The  current  of  the  river, 
probably  more  than  my  own  efforts,  had 
carried  me  beyond  my  depth. 

I  beat  the  water  desperately  with  my 
hands,  trying  to  regain  the  swimming 
position,  and  went  under.  My  fright, 
after  the  first  terror  at  not  finding  bottom, 
was  quite  inadequate.  When  I  came  up 
strangling  and  saw  the  shore  slipping  by, 
the  rock  on  which  I  had  laid  my  clothes 
more  distant  than  before,  I  thrust  crazily 
with  arms  and  legs,  and  determined  that 
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nobody,  and  least  of  all  my  mother,  should 
ever  know  of  my  narrow  escape.  I  ac- 
cepted escape  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
even  while  realizing  the  peril.  Somehow 
I  got  ashore,  choking  and  gasping,  and 
made  my  way  back  to  my  clothes.  There, 
while  I  sat  on  a  rock  and  recovered  my- 
self, I  reflected  with  some  pride  that  I  had 
achieved  a  new  importance.  I  had  almost 
been  drowned,  and  I  had  learned  to 
swim.  A  disposition  to  test  the  reality  of 
my  acquirement,  and  ascertain  if  I  might 
rely  on  its  permanence,  impelled  me  to 
enter  the  water  again.  In  the  exhilaration 
of  confirming  my  discovery,  it  soon  be- 
came a  pleasure  to  take  a  risk.  I  enjoyed 
the  sensation  when,  a  few  days  later,  I 
interrupted  the  ball  game  by  giving  a 
whistle  and  holding  up  two  fingers  of  one 
hand. 

The  largest  percentage  of  drowning 
accidents  to  boys  occur,  I  am  told,  in  riv- 
ers. From  my  own  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  a  lake  or  the  ocean  is  acces- 
sible, a  river  should  not  be  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  one's  elementary  swimming  les- 
sons; but  where  a  river  is  the  only  water 
at  hand  a  boy  had  better  risk  being  swept 
away  by  the  current.  No  doubt  in  most 
cases  he  will  take  that  risk,  even  though 
his  parents  concede  only  as  much  liberty 
to  swim  as  the  mother  in  the  nonsense 
rhyme  was  willing  to  allow  her  daughter. 
One  of  the  pleasures  that  I  find  in  sum- 
mer travel  is  to  watch  out  of  the  train 
window,  as  we  skirt  the  banks  of  streams, 
for  the  boys  bathing,  standing  waist  deep 
in  the  water,  or,  with  only  wet  heads 
above  the  surface,  stemming  the  current 
in  momentary  rivalry.  In  these  glimpses 
the  pleasure  is  perhaps  not  wholly  that 
of  personal  reminiscence  and  sympathy; 
I  think  the  veriest  hoodlum  of  the  village 
seen  stripped  and  in  a  woodland  setting 
may  be  the  Pan  in  one's  fleeting  vision 
of  Arcady.  Some  persons  I  have  heard 
cry  out  against  the  publicity  of  such  bath- 
ing; to  me  the  sight  seems  as  innocent  as 
the  pastime.  Cows  knee-deep  in  streams 
are  the  painter's  favorite  subject  for  a 
pastoral;  if  I  were  a  painter  I  think  I 


should  choose  almost  as  often  boys  bath- 
ing in  a  brook. 

To  be  picturesque  is  not,  however,  the 
swimmer's  aim,  and  except  for  its  pictur- 
esque effect  river  bathing  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. The  bigger  the  river,  the  more 
dirty  and  unpleasant  and  unsheltered  is 
it  likely  to  be;  the  smaller  the  stream, 
the  more  certain  in  the  summer  months 
to  become  a  mere  dribble  in  which  one 
crawls  about  hunting  for  a  spot  where  it 
may  be  deep  enough  to  swim.  Or,  if  it  is 
not  disqualified  in  either  of  these  respects, 
its  current  will  cause  annoyance;  one 
grows  weary  of  always  having  to  quarter 
against  it,  of  never  being  able  to  lie  peace- 
fully at  rest  without  being  whisked  off  to 
a  point  which  is  inconveniently  conspic- 
uous or  from  which  return  is  undesirably 
laborious. 

The  utmost  luxury  for  the  swimmer 
would  be  always  to  have  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  where  he  would  swim  —  whether  in 
pond  or  lake  or  ocean.  Then  he  would  be 
able  each  day  to  adapt  his  swim  to  his 
mood.  For  swimming  may  be  variously 
operative  on  a  man;  desiring  one  remedy, 
he  may  find  himself  refused  it  by  the 
perversity  of  the  element  —  served  with 
the  wrong  prescription.  He  would  like  a 
swim  as  relaxing  as  a  Turkish  bath,  and 
he  is  in  for  a  boxing  match.  For  instance, 
it  is  a  hot,  oppressive  day;  you  have  been 
doing  concentrated  mental  labor  for  some 
hours,  and  you  wish  to  turn,  not  to  vig- 
orous exercise,  but  to  a  soothing  employ- 
ment, a  languid,  indolent  use  of  the  mus- 
cles which  will  leave  you  in  a  mood  for 
sleep.  But  your  available  swimming  tank 
is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  a  latitude  where 
the  temperature  of  the  water  never  rises 
above  fifty-eight  degrees;  and  the  day  is 
windy  and  overcast;  you  put  on  your 
bathing  suit  and  stand  on  the  beach  look- 
ing reluctantly  at  the  breaking  waves. 
The  wind  chills  you  a  little,  and  although 
nothing  is  more  distasteful  than  to  nerve 
yourself  for  an  effort,  you  do  it;  you  take 
a  breath  and  run  into  the  icy  water  — 
and  oh,  the  torture  of  that  entrance !  The 
cold  waves  dash  at  your  ankles  and  then 
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at  your  knees,  and  then,  while  you  are 
reeling,  they  grip  your  waist  and  wrestle 
with  you  for  a  fall  —  which  you  grant 
them  with  a  shuddering  relief.  You  go 
under,  lips  compressed,  eyes  shut,  and 
shoot  up  again  to  the  air,  crying  to  your- 
self, "  Thank  Heaven  that's  over ! "  Then 
you  kick  out  and  strike  out  and  writhe 
round  in  the  waves  in  a  furious  effort  to 
get  warm;  you  can't  do  it  swimming  on 
your  breast,  and  you  turn  on  one  side  and 
draw  up  your  knees  and  lunge  out  and 
gasp;  and  then  a  wave  cuffs  you  in  the 
head  and  gives  you  a  stinging  earful,  and 
you  leap  up  in  angry,  sputtering  remon- 
strance. You  do  not  grow  appreciably 
warmer,  violent  as  is  your  endeavor,  rough 
as  is  your  buffeting;  you  are  bounded  up 
and  down,  and  pitched  into  the  smother 
of  breaking  waves,  and  slapped  and 
doused  and  insolently  abused,  until  you 
work  yourself  into  a  passion  and  plough 
through  the  turbulent  sea  with  venomous 
puffs  that  might  be  translated,  "You 
will,  will  you!  You  will,  will  you!  Take 
that  now  —  take  that  —  take  that ! " 
Thus  you  are  provoked  to  an  insane  con- 
tention and  excitement,  when  a  few  mo- 
ments before  your  whole  inclination  had 
been  toward  a  meditative  floating  upon 
a  warm  and  tranquil  pond.  But  for  all 
your  furious  bravado,  for  all  your  mighty 
exercise,  your  teeth  are  already  chatter- 
ing with  cold,  your  vigor  is  stiffening  in 
your  veins;  and  you  are  glad  to  turn  and 
be  helped  ashore  by  the  waves  that  you 
had  presumed  to  defy. 

Then,  when  you  rub  yourself  down 
and  dress,  you  begin  to  glow  with  an  ar- 
dent energy,  with  legs  a  little  tremulous, 
perhaps.  You  had  desired  mere  relax- 
ation, and  you  have  been  violently  stim- 
ulated. But  the  spirit  to  be  up  and  doing 
soon  fades  into  an  impotent  restlessness, 
and  from  that  you  pass  into  the  comatose 
indolence  which  was  your  primary  desire. 
There  is,  perhaps,  some  subtle  detriment 
to  the  temper  when  one  has  to  experience 
such  probationary  stress  and  tumult  in 
order  to  attain  the  repose  into  which  the 
dweller  by  a  pond  may  gently  slip.  Tho- 


reau  would  have  been  a  more  irascible 
person  if  he  had  had  to  do  his  swimming 
off  the  Maine  coast  instead  of  in  Lake 
Walden. 

Yet  the  placid  dwellers  beside  quiet 
lakes  may  not  claim  entire  advantage  of 
opportunity  over  the  turbulent  sea 
bathers.  They  know  the  soft  delight  of 
swimming;  they  miss  its  stormy  joy.  It 
is  agreeable  to  be  one  of  them  when  the 
only  demand  made  by  your  body  is  for 
rest;  but  when  both  your  spirits  and  your 
vitality  are  high,  the  unruffled  smooth- 
ness of  the  pond,  even  though  it  is  over- 
hung by  the  springiest  of  springboards, 
does  not  quite  meet  your  longings.  You 
can  run  and  leap  and  dive  and  rush  in 
sprints  through  the  water,  but  you  are 
aware  of  a  disappointing  tameness;  you 
are  playing  in  a  dead,  unresponsive  me- 
dium; you  are  not  sporting  with  a  re- 
sourceful, lithe,  and  sinewy  adversary; 
you  cannot  conjure  up  the  excitement 
and  ardor  of  battle  which  grip  your  im- 
agination with  the  first  plunge  into  the 
swelling  ocean.  The  greater  buoyancy  of 
the  salt  water  exalts  the  swimmer's  spirit 
and  quickens  his  vitality;  the  gentler  drag 
of  the  inland  lake  woos  him  to  a  luxuri- 
ous listlessness.  As  you  buffet  the  ocean 
waves,  you  can  exultingly  feel  and  ex- 
claim, "Aha,  old  man,  you're  trying  to 
down  me  —  but  I  'm  still  on  top ;  put 
that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it."  And 
so,  proud  wrestler  that  you  are,  you 
swarm  up  one  billow  and  down  the  next, 
grappling  to  your  heart  all  the  while  a 
personified  adversary  and  laughing  with 
triumph  because  in  spite  of  his  struggles 
he  cannot  get  you  down  and  put  his  knee 
on  your  chest.  It  is  something  to  emerge 
panting  and  dripping  from  these  con- 
tests, and  strut  upon  the  sand,  and  men- 
tally credit  yourself  with  one  more  vic- 
tory. 

Quiet  inland  bathing  offers  you  no  such 
extravagant  opportunities  to  be  a  poseur. 
If  the  water  is  warm,  you  loll  in  it  at  your 
ease;  your  mind  is  soon  stupefied  by  the 
sensuousness  in  which  you  are  enfolded; 
the  interest  of  your  sleepy  eyes  does  not 
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extend  beyond  the  gentle  ripples  that 
widen  away  from  the  slow,  submerged 
strokes  of  your  arms.  After  a  while  you 
roll  over  on  your  back  and  drowsily  ex- 
ecute at  intervals  a  languid  "  shoo  fly  "  leg 
motion,  while  you  look  drowsily  up  into 
the  void.  Now  and  then  you  will  raise 
your  arms  and  flap  them  down  through 
the  water  like  a  pair  of  sweeps;  it  is  only 
a  tired  sort  of  effort.  And  finally,  in  the 
supreme  abandonment  of  indolence,  you 
lay  your  head  back,  far  back,  until  the 
water  creeps  up  about  your  eyelids;  you 
stretch  out  legs  and  arms  motionless,  and 
lie,  breathing  tranquilly,  sensible  of  no 
other  movement  in  the  world  than  the 
slight  flux  and  slip  of  the  water  upon  your 
heaving  chest.  Then  may  you  realize, 
perhaps,  something  of  the  lark's  sensa- 
tion when,  with  wings  outspread, it  hangs 
suspended  between  earth  and  sky.  He 
who  has  never  thus  suspended  himself 
idlyiri  still  water,  with  fathoms  below  him 
and  infinity  above,  has  missed  one  of  the 
sensuous  delights  of  existence.  Unfortu- 
nate man,  who  goes  to  his  grave  believing 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  bed  for 
weary  limbs  and  a  jaded  brain! 

The  consequences,  of  course,  are  hun- 
ger and  torpidity.  The  bath  in  the  quiet 
pond  does  not  make  you  feel  "freshened 
up"  —  unless  you  flout  its  allurements, 
dive  in,  scramble  out,  and  roughly  rub 
yourself  down.  I  cannot  be  sympathetic 
with  any  one  whose  moral  rigidity  thus 
denies  him  a  Sybaritic  indulgence.  In 
the  cold,  loud-sounding  sea  I  may  be  his 
comrade;  but  let  him  not  insult  with  such 
hygienic  tentativeness  my  luxurious  in- 
land pool.  He  must  give  himself  to  it 
trustingly,  with  no  reserve,  willing  to  be 
wooed  into  idle  dalliance,  to  eat  the  lotus 
and  smell  the  poppies  and  mandragora 
of  life.  If  he  dares  no  experience  that 
may  slacken  the  tension  of  his  fibres, 
physical  or  moral,  let  him  avoid  the  se- 
ductive inland  pool.  For  not  only  does  a 
surrender  to  its  embrace  leave  one  too 
indolent  to  work;  it  even  purifies  the 
zealot  who  sets  too  high  a  value  upon 
work,  and  it  insinuates  before  him  an 


ideal  of  play.  After  the  first  somnolence 
has  worn  off,  he  will  be  active  for  further 
exercise,  for  sports  and  games,  he  will 
show  a  keen  interest  in  being  amused; 
but  for  toil  he  will  have  aversion.  Fresh 
water  swimming  is  for  those  who  have 
never  had,  or  who  have  put  aside,  scru- 
ples against  idleness;  for  the  promotion 
of  the  "strenuous  life"  we  must  have  the 
water  cold,  and  we  must  have  it  salt. 

It  depends  partly  upon  the  individual, 
and  again  partly  upon  the  place,  whether 
swimming  is  more  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  soli- 
tary recreation  or  as  a  social  diversion. 
There  are  some  unimaginative  persons, 
incapacitated  for  solitude  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, who  would  never  resort  to  a 
lonely  swim  except  in  the  last  despair  of 
ennui ;  and  I  believe  there  are  a  few  mor- 
bid persons  who  shrink  from  displaying 
themselves  in  bathing  suits  and  abhor 
the  more  informal  freedom  that  some- 
times prevails  among  swimmers.  But  dis- 
regarding such  abnormal  types,  we  may 
broadly  lay  down  the  principle  that  a 
lonely  swim  in  the  ocean  is  a  cheerless 
undertaking,  and  that  a  lonely  swim  in  a 
small  inland  lake  is  a  delight.  In  exclud- 
ing the  ocean  as  a  fit  resource  for  the 
solitary,  I  would  not  deny  that  he  may  find 
satisfaction  in  an  early  morning  plunge; 
but  that  is  hardly  "going  in  swimming." 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  moments  in 
the  life  of  a  man  when  in  his  own  exultant 
bigness  he  may  stalk  grandly  and  alone 
into  the  sea  and  hail  it  as  his  intimate  play- 
fellow, and  breast  it  with  a  single  valiancy 
—  when  he  may  imagine  himself  in  the 
likeness  of  deep  calling  unto  deep,  just 
as,  if  he  happened  at  that  juncture  to  be 
mountain  climbing,  he  would  leap  from 
crag  to  crag  and  personify  the  live  thun- 
der. But  these  occasions  arise  rarely  in 
the  lives  of  ordinary  mortals;  and  they 
are  to  be  seized  at  the  instant;  their 
duration  is  seldom  above  half  an  hour. 
If  the  lawyer  could  strip  off  his  clothes 
and  plunge  into  the  lonely  ocean  the 
moment  after  he  had  completed  the  mas- 
terly argument  that  was  to  disrupt  a 
trust;  if  the  doctor  who  had  struggled 
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day  arid  night  sleeplessly  to  bring  back 
the  moribund  to  life,  and  had  come  at  last 
staggering  to  victory,  could  in  that  weary 
happiness  of  power  launch  himself  un- 
companioned  on  the  waves;  if  the  specu- 
lator who,  to  general  panic  and  his  own 
large  aggrandizement,  had  turned  the 
market  topsy-turvy,  could  souse  himself, 
chuckling  like  a  boy  at  his  prank,  and 
find  the  ocean  comrade  for  his  laughter, 
— that  would  indeed  be  the  sublimation 
of  climax.  But  as  our  Napoleonic  mo- 
ments are  few,  so  also  are  our  Napoleonic 
moods  transitory;  after  a  brief  half  hour 
there  come  the  questions:  "Is  it  so 
complete  ?  "  "  What  next  ?  "  "  Has  destiny 
nothing  more?"  At  the  psychological 
moment  the  ocean  was  remote  or  unavail- 
able for  solitude;  by  the  time  we  can  get 
down  to  it  and  the  beach  is  all  cleared 
for  our  majestic  entrance,  we  begin  to 
look  about  for  the  encouragement  of 
companions.  We  do  not  like  to  feel  in- 
significant; and  nothing  makes  a  man 
more  sensible  of  insignificance  than  strik- 
ing all  alone  out  into  the  boundless  sea. 
If  there  is  but  one  unknown  head  bobbing 
in  the  waves  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  it 
will  give  him  heart  for  his  mimic  wrest- 
ling; but  if  there  is  no  one  to  share  the 
absurdity  of  the  play  with  him  and  dare 
with  him  the  oppressive  grimness  of  in- 
finity, he  soon  comes  ashore  subdued. 

Indeed,  even  in  its  most  benign  moods, 
the  ocean  has  for  the  lonely  bather  a  du- 
bious geniality;  it  does  not  encourage 
trifling.  It  is  only  when  the  exuberant 
and  boisterous  crowds  are  gathered  on 
the  sand  and  frolic  in  the  waves  that  there 
is  created  an  atmosphere  of  light-hearted 
forgetfulness  which  makes  the  swimmer's 
sanguine  imagination  quite  free  to  play. 

And  these  exuberant  crowds  —  how 
they  contribute  to  the  interest  and  gayety 
of  your  swim !  As  you  go  lunging  through 
the  water,  rudely  shouldering  your  huge 
adversary,  you  view  the  other  swimmers 
and  the  promenaders  on  the  beach  with 
a  heartening  enjoyment.  The  man  just 
entering  the  water,  flinging  up  his  arms 
as  he  treads  warily,  the  woman  out  on  the 


raft  who  is  learning  to  dive  and  who  flops 
flat  under  the  surface  with  a  splash,  the 
swift  swimmer  who  glides  by  with  a  long 
overhead  reach  of  a  brown  arm  that 
rises  and  dips  and  rises  again,  rhythmical 
as  a  gull's  wing, — such  little  glimpses 
give  a  zest  to  the  elemental  experience 
through  which  you  are  passing.  You  find 
it  pleasant  to  loiter  for  a  time  in  the  midst 
of  such  buoyant  and  vivacious  effort;  you 
like  the  shrill  voices  and  the  strident 
laughter;  your  eyes  sweep  the  beach  with 
a  moment's  interest  in  the  gay  parasols, 
in  the  bunchy  bathing  suits  of  the  hesitat- 
ing women,  in  the  gaunt,  dripping  forms* 
of  the  emerging  men.  Then  some  human 
porpoise  rolls  lazily  by  on  his  back,  with 
white  toes  and  a  comfortable  amplitude 
projecting  above  the  surface,  and  you 
feel  that  you  have  loitered  long  enough; 
you  must  not  be  outstripped  by  such 
lumbering  freight.  So  you  turn  and  go 
about  your  business,  —  the  conquest  of 
the  vast  wrestler  who  has  been  nudging 
you  all  the  while.  Far  out  beyond  the 
diving  raft,  and  beyond  the  other  bathers, 
you  meet  him  and  try  conclusions;  you 
test  upon  him  all  your  art  and  skill ;  you 
turn  on  your  side  and  shoot  yourself  at 
him  like  a  projectile;  you  grapple  with 
him  hand  over  hand;  you  tread  him 
down  with  your  feet ;  you  duck  under  and 
trip  the  wave  that  he  sends  to  quell  you ; 
and  then  you  swim  under  water  and  come 
up  suddenly  and  take  him  in  the  rear. 
There  is  never  a  moment  when  you  are 
riot  getting  the  better  of  him  in  spite  of  all 
his  roughness;  and  though  at  the  end 
you  have  to  call  it  a  drawn  battle,  you 
know  that  morally  the  victory  is  yours. 
And  on  your  way  in  from  that  gallantly 
fought  field  to  rejoin  those  more  timorous 
bathers  whose  champion  you  may  swell- 
ingly  imagine  yourself,  you  stop  at  the 
raft  and  take  a  final  dive,  just  by  way  of  a 
farewell  fillip  to  your  gnashing  adversary. 
Occasionally  on  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon I  resort  to  a  city  beach  which  is  en- 
closed for  men  alone.  It  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic place  I  know,  and  one  of  the  most 
humorous.  Clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers, 
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shopkeepers,  plumbers,  motormen,  team- 
sters, and,  I  daresay,  criminals,  enter  the 
bath-house,  put  off  their  clothes,  and  pass 
out  upon  the  other  side,  equal  not  only  be- 
fore the  Lord,  but  also  in  one  another's 
sight.  Each  man  wears  suspended  by  a 
cord  about  his  neck  a  small  brass  check 
bearing  the  number  of  his  dressing-room; 
—  and  he  wears  nothing  else. 

From  either  end  of  the  bath-house  a 
high  board  fence  juts  far  out  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  shelters  the  bathers  from  expos- 
ure to  the  fastidious  world.  It  is  a  scene 
for  Teufelsdrockh  —  so  many  "forked 
radishes  with  heads  fantastically  carved  " 
performing  on  land  and  water  so  many 
exercises  —  "while  I,"  exclaims  the  Phi- 
losopher of  Clothes, " — good  Heaven!  — 
have  thatched  myself  over  with  the  dead 
fleeces  of  sheep,  the  bark  of  vegetables, 
the  entrails  of  worms,  the  hides  of  oxen  or 
seals,  the  felt  of  furred  beasts:  and  walk 
abroad  a  moving  Rag-screen,  overheaped 
with  shreds  and  tatters  raked  from  the 
Charnel-house  of  Nature,  where  they 
would  have  rotted,  to  rot  on  me  more 
slowly!"  And  it  must  have  been  after 
being  made  partaker  in  some  similar 
scene  that  he  declared  in  enthusiasm, 
"There  is  something  great  in  the  mo- 
ment when  a  man  first  strips  himself  of 
adventitious  wrappages;  and  sees  indeed 
that  he  is  naked,  and,  as  Swift  has  it,  'a 
forked  straddling  animal  with  bandy 
legs;'  yet  also  a  Spirit  and  unutterable 
Mystery  of  Mysteries." 

According  to  the  hour,  the  warmth  of 
the  diy,  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  bathers 
vary  in  number  from  fifty  to  five  hundred. 
They  are  of  all  ages  and  of  all  figures; 
among  them  some,  by  the  baked  brown- 
ness  of  their  skins,  may  be  distinguished 
as  habitues  of  this  beach;  they  lie  on  the 
sand  sunning  themselves  by  the  hour, 
tanning  themselves  all  over  with  a  scru- 
pulous uniformity.  At  one  end  of  the 
beach  three  or  four  play  handball  against 
the  fence;  others  are  jumping  and  run- 
ning; there  are  usually  one  or  two  at- 
tempting complicated  acrobatic  feats. 
One  dignified  old  gentleman  I  once  saw 


stand  unperturbed  for  some  minutes  in 
the  middle  of  the  beach,  gravely  perform- 
ing with  his  empty  fists  a  variety  of  Indian 
club  and  dumb-bell  evolutions;  and  near 
by  a  stout  person  with  bushy  white  side 
whiskers  was  making  repeated  efforts 
to  touch  his  toes.  It  speaks  well,  I  think, 
for  the  manners  of  our  men  that  the  most 
whimsical  of  these  performances  evoked 
nothing  more  than  passing  glances  and 
considerately  hidden  smiles.  I  know  of 
no  other  place  where  in  the  interest  of 
health  a  man  may  so  cornpanionably  play 
the  fool.  And  after  he  has  done  that  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  sunned  himself 
sufficiently  on  the  sand,  the  luxury  of  his 
swim  out  into  the  bay  where  a  fleet  of 
sailboats  is  at  anchor,  and  distant  green 
islands  with  gray  buildings  lift  their 
heads,  would  be  considerably  less  if  he 
were  clogged  by  a  bathing  suit.  The 
"return  to  nature"  which  has  been  so 
much  agitated  of  late,  and  which  is  re- 
commended chiefly  —  to  judge  by  pub- 
lishers' prospectuses  —  for  its  renewal  of 
"red  blood"  in  the  system,  requires  from 
most  of  its  devotees  a  sacrifice  of  time 
and  comfort  and  a  forsaking  of  civilized 
life.  An  afternoon  at  this  quaint  beach, 
where  human  nature  stripped  to  the  skin 
is  primitively  beguiling  itself  in  sun  and 
air  and  sea,  satisfies  my  own  preadamite 
cravings  and  spares  me  the  inconveniences 
usually  suffered  by  those  who  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  wild. 

It  has  been  a  grief  to  me  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  swimmer  whom  I  know  has 
always  contemned  this  favorite  resort, — 
a  prejudice  which  I  set  down  partly  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  British  and  an  unbudge- 
able  creature  of  habit.  He  fortifies  him- 
self, however,  with  argument.  "When 
you  swim  in  the  ocean,"  he  says,  "let  it 
be  in  the  ocean,  and  not  in  a  miserable 
enclosed  bay  fringed  by  a  city."  So  every 
summer  afternoon,  rain  or  shine,  he  takes 
a  boat  down  the  harbor,  and  after  an 
hour's  sail  lands  at  a  well  known  beach 
that  has  the  desirable  outlook  upon  un- 
limited sea.  I  accompanied  him  on  one 
of  these  excursions;  his  fingers  were  fum- 
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bling  at  his  buttons  before  he  left  the  boat. 
"I'll  be  waiting  for  you  on  the  beach," 
he  said,  as  he  shut  me  into  my  compart- 
ment at  the  bath-house;  and  though  I 
was  expeditious  in  the  hope  of  denying 
him  that  satisfaction,  I  found  him  not 
only  waiting  as  he  had  predicted,  but  wait- 
ing with  an  air  of  intolerable  impatience. 
There  was  no  trembling  on  the  brink  for 
me  that  day.  Into  the  water  I  went  per- 
force, with  a  rush  and  a  splash,  close  at 
his  heels;  it  was  cold,  and  I  pressed  out 
at  a  rapid  stroke.  He  held  his  lead;  after 
we  had  gone  some  distance  and  my  teeth 
were  chattering,  I  suggested  that  it  was 
perhaps  time  to  turn  back.  "Turn  back ! 
I  have  n't  started  yet,"  he  replied  scorn- 
fully. As  he  is  not  young,  but  an  experi- 
enced scientist  and  philosopher  with  a  full 
gray  beard,  and  I  have  considerably  the 
advantage  of  him  in  years,  I  was  nettled 
by  his  answer,  and  resolved  to  stay  with 
him  in  his  folly;  no  doubt  he  would  soon 
be  calling  on  me  to  save  his  life.  But  at 
last  in  those  arctic  currents  I  surren- 
dered my  pride;  "  I  'm  going  back,"  I  an- 
nounced. "All  right,"  he  answered,  and 
continued  on  into  the  Atlantic. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  I  was  all 
dressed  and  waiting,  he  waded  ashore  and 
walked  up  the  sand,  the  brine  dripping 
from  his  gray  beard,  his  arms  pink  and 
glistening,  —  not  a  quiver  of  his  frame. 
"You  do  pretty  well  for  a  city  swimmer," 
he  said  kindly. 

Even  with  that  concession  from  him  I 
am  aware  that  he  should  be  writing  this 
paper,  and  not  I.  My  only  justification  is 
my  feeling  that  the  inexpert  dabbler  in  an 
art  may  sometimes  bring  to  the  interpret- 
ing of  it  a  keener  zest  of  longing  and  a 
more  ardent  estimate  than  the  past  mas- 
ter who  has  penetrated  all  its  mysteries. 

It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  that 
swimming  should  have  had  such  scant 
appreciation  in  literature.  The  poets  have 
astonishingly  neglected  it  —  astonishing- 
ly, I  say,  for  it  supplies  one  of  the  most 
sensuous  human  experiences.  Byron,  to 
whom,  of  all  writers,  one  would  naturally 
look  for  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 


theme,  gives  it  only  a  few  mediocre  lines. 
Clough  has  dealt  with  it  mock-seriously; 
Swinburne  has  experimented  with  it. 
For  Shakespeare  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity,— in  Julius  Ccesar, — but  he  ignored 
it.  Homer  might  have  been  eloquent, 
but  with  his  hero  Ulysses  three  days  in 
the  water  and  half  dead,  he  could  not 
enlarge  on  swimming  as  a  pleasure. 
Shelley  and  Keats,  poets  of  sensuousness, 
make  no  poem  about  swimming.  Walt 
Whitman,  though  both  rhapsodist  and 
swimmer,  was  never  inspired  to  rhapso- 
dize on  swimming.  The  most  apprecia- 
tive and  suggestive  words  on  the  subject 
have  been  written  by  Meredith  in  Lord 
Ormont  and  his  Aminta,  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "A  Marine  Duet."  "The  swim 
was  a  holiday;  all  was  new  —  nothing 
came  to  her  as  the  same  old  thing  since 
she  took  her  plunge;  she  had  a  sea-mind 
—  had  left  her  earth-mind  ashore.  The 
swim  .  .  .  passed  up  out  of  happiness, 
through  the  spheres  of  delirium,  into  the 
region  where  our  life  is  as  we  would  have 
it  be:  a  home  holding  the  quiet  of  the 
heavens,  if  but  midway  thither,  and  a 
home  of  delicious  animation  of  the  whole 
frame,  equal  to  wings."  Matey  was  pur- 
suing her.  "  He  had  doubled  the  salt  sea's 
rapture,  —  and  he  had  shackled  its  gift 
of  freedom.  She  turned  to  float,  gathering 
her  knees  for  the  funny  sullen  kick." 
There  is  a  true  descriptive  phrase !  "  Their 
heads  were  water-flowers  that  spoke  at 
ease.  .  .  .  They  swam  silently,  high, 
low,  creatures  of  the  smooth  green  roller. 
He  heard  the  water-song  of  her  swim- 
ming." But  it  will  not  do  to  extract  sen- 
tences from  their  setting;  I  will  make 
only  one  more  quotation.  "The  pleasure 
she  still  knew"  —  returning  to  shore  — 
"was  a  recollection  of  the  outward  swim, 
when  she  had  been  privileged  to  cast 
away  sex  with  the  push  from  earth,  as 
few  men  will  believe  that  women,  beauti- 
ful women,  ever  wish  to  do." 

As  to  the  truth  of  this,  let  some  woman 
who  is  a  swimmer  testify;  if  it  is  true,  the 
full,  adequate  appreciation  of  swimming 
can  never  be  written  by  a  man. 
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"  The  Pilgrim  they  laid  in  a  large  upper 
chamber,  whose  window  opened  towards  the 
sun-rising :  the  name  of  the  chamber  was 
Peace." 

The  old  gray  house  stood  in  the  midst 
of  lavish  greenery.  There  were  great 
lilac  bushes  crowning  the  bank  wall  at  the 
east,  and  on  the  west  an  orchard  carried 
the  eye  through  intimate  reaches  of 
gnarled  wood  and  drooping  branches.  In 
front  was  the  garden,  a  survival  of  ancient 
bloom,  chiefly  green  now  in  its  budding 
richness,  but  smelling  of  leaf-mould  and 
the  May.  Zilpha  Blake  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  it;  but  she  did  dig  a  little  in  a 
hasty  fashion  when  her  household  would 
allow  it,  and  ran  out  there  for  a  momen- 
tary solace  if  circumstance  harried  her, 
to  pluck  a  bit  of  sweet  herb  or  a  sprig  of 
blue.  Now,  in  the  flush  of  the  spring 
morning,  she  was  following  her  nephew, 
her  dead  brother's  son,  as  he  lingered 
along  the  road  on  his  homeward  way. 
Her  sympathetic  hand  was  on  his  arm, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  detaining  him,  to 
coax  out  the  full  flood  of  his  exasperated 
story.  Zilpha  was  a  slender,  flaxen- 
haired  woman,  with  eager  blue  eyes  and 
a  childish  mouth.  She  was  not  pretty, 
simply  capable,  and  adapted,  through 
an  acquired  patience,  to  much  "flying 
'round."  Daniel  stopped  when  he  felt 
that  he  was  taking  her  too  far,  and  began 
to  lash  the  roadside  bushes  with  the 
switch  he  had  cut  to  drive  the  cows. 
His  brown  face  was  suffused  with  color, 
and  in  spite  of  his  stature,  in  spite  of  his 
commanding  profile,  he  looked  as  if  he 
were  going  to  cry.  Zilpha  suddenly 
thought  that. 

"Don't  you  feel  bad,  Dan 'el,"  she  said 
indignantly,  as  if  she  were  reproaching 
an  absent  enemy.  "Now  don't  you  take 
on." 
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"I  ain't  takin' on.  You  see,  Aunt  Zil, 
she's  such  a  little  thing." 

"Yes,  Dan'el,  yes,  I  know  it."  Her 
tone  persuaded,  as  her  hand  detained 
him.  He  looked  down  at  the  wet  grass  of 
the  pathway,  and  destroyed  a  cobweb  or 
two  with  a  wandering  foot.  Then  his 
words  came  rushingly. 

"Mother  treated  her  well  enough  till 
I  told  her  we  meant  to  get  married." 

"  What  she  say  then  ?  " 

"She  turned  right  ag'inst  her.  Never 
said  a  word  to  her,  but  she  says  to  me, 
'You  remember,  don't  you,  where  we  got 
Annie  Rowe  ?  We  took  her  right  off  the 
town  farm,  straight  as  she  could  come.'" 

"Well!"  said  Zilpha  deprecatingly. 

"Yes,  that 's  what  she  said.  An'  I  says, 
'  Mother,  she's  been  here  five  years,  an' 
you  know  her  as  well  as  you  do  me.  You 
know  there  ain't  a  lazy  bone  in  her,  nor 
an  ugly  thread.'  I  said  that  to  mother," 
he  added  hastily,  as  if  to  excuse  an  econ- 
omic argument,  "because  mother's  such 
a  driver.  I  knew  't  would  n't  cut  no  ice 
with  her  if  I  told  her  Annie  suited  me  to 
a  T,  an'  I  was  goin'  to  marry  her  whether 
or  no." 

"So  do,  Dan'el,  if  you  feel  to,  so  do!" 

"Well,  I  reckoned  wrong.  Nothin'  I 
could  say  done  a  mite  o'  good.  Mother 
she  turned  right  ag'inst  her.  She's  put 
the  heft  o'  the  work  on  her  now,  an'  she 
don't  give  her  a  good  word  from,  mornin' 
till  night." 

A  shrill,  high-keyed  voice  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  house.  It  seemed  to 
fly  over  the  orchard  trees  like  an  insect, 
its  song  piercing  as  it  came. 

"Zilpha!  Zilpha!  where  be  you?" 

Zilpha  heard,  but  she  only  cast  a  glance 
in  its  direction,  and  stepped  nearer  a 
shielding  barberry  bush. 

"That   Hetty   Ann?"   asked   Daniel, 
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accompanying  her  look  with  a  frown  of 
his  own. 

"Yes,  it's  Hetty  Ann.  She  expects  me 
to  come  up,  the  minute  she's  awake,  an' 
bring  her  a  cup  o'  hot  water." 

"I'd  bring  her  a  cup  o'  cold  p'ison," 
said  Daniel  moodily. 

"Law,  no!  hot  water's  good  for  her. 
Keeps  her  still,  anyways.  Now,  Dan 'el," 
again  she  touched  him  with  a  reminding 
hand,  "you  must  n't  forgit  your  mother  's 
terrible  obstinate." 

"I  guess  I  know  that.  She  won't  have 
anybody  do  more  for  folks  than  she  does. 
If  I  got  set  ag'inst  Annie,  she'd  cocker 
her  up.  Mother 's  got  to  be  on  the  wrong 
side  o'  the  fence  anyways." 

"It's  a  terrible  hard  place  to  be  in!" 
She  stood  wrinkling  her  brows  in  the  face 
of  the  morning  sun,  considering,  in  the 
midst  of  that  effulgence,  the  resources  of 
her  world.  Suddenly  her  face  cleared, 
with  the  brightening  of  her  eyes.  She 
laughed  a  little,  in  a  shamefaced  depreca- 
tion. "I  dunno  but  you'll  think  it's 
pretty  queer,  Dan'el,"  she  said,  "but 
I've  a  good  mind  to  ask  you  suthin'." 

"Ask  away,  Aunt  Zil,"  he  said,  soften- 
ing appreciably  as  the  talk  touched  her. 
"There's  nothin'  I  would  n't  tell  you." 

"Well" —  She  paused  a  moment,  her 
gaze  traveling  over  the  rolling  fields  to 
the  far  horizon.  Then  it  returned  to  him. 
"Well,  Dan 'el,  it's  this:  you  want  Annie 
terrible  bad.  Why  don't  you  kinder  pray 
a  little,  an'  see  if  you  can't  git  her  that 
way?" 

He  laughed  outright,  and  patted  her 
shoulder  with  a  gentle  hand. 

"You  don't  get  that  bee  out  o'  your 
bunnit,  do  you,  Aunt  Zil?  S'pose  I 
should  ask  you  how  much  you  'd  ever  got 
yourself  by  prayin',  what'd  you  say 
then?" 

A  look  of  fear  flitted  into  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  grew  big. 

"Don't  you  say  one  word,  Dan'el," 
she  implored  him.  "  I  don't  dast  to  pray." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  dunno  's  I  can  tell  ye,  Dan 'el.  Yes, 
I  guess  I  can,  too.  It 's  kinder  dangerous. 


If  I  prayed  for  what  I  want,  I'm  afraid 
I'd  git  it." 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  frown  sum- 
moned to  men's  brows  by  woman's  tor- 
tuous logic  of  the  soul.  She  went  swiftly 
on,  not  for  his  enlightenment,  but  con- 
cerned, suddenly  and  for  the  moment, 
with  a  rare  interest  in  herself. 

"Dan'el,  there's  suthin'  I've  thought 
out,  an'  I  dunno 's  I  should  dast  to  men- 
tion it,  even  to  the  minister.  It  ain't  in 
the  Bible.  Leastways  I  ain't  ever  seen  it 
there.  But  I  know  it 's  true.  Dan'el,  did 
it  ever  come  over  you  God  ain't  got  every- 
thing to  do  with,  more'n  we  have  ?  Did 
it  ever  come  into  your  head  He 's  kind  o' 
poor,  so's  He's  got  to  contrive  an'  plan 
when  He  does  anything  out  o'  the  com- 
mon, same's  the  rest  ?"  She  was  looking 
at  him  in  a  bright  and  eager  questioning, 
and  Daniel  shook  his  head.  "You  see," 
she  put  the  tips  of  her  small  fingers  to- 
gether in  unconscious  imitation  of  the 
minister  when  he  was  proving  a  point  in 
meeting,  "  He 's  terrible  indulgent.  When 
we  ask  for  anything,  He  wants  to  give  it 
to  us.  But  mebbe  He  can't!  The  thing 
ain't  there.  There  ain't  such  a  thing, 
mebbe,  in  the  whole  world.  S'pose  Hetty 
Ann  had  prayed  she  might  marry  that 
good-for-nothin'  that  flung  her  off.  Why, 
God  could  n't  ha'  give  her  that,  because 
there  wa'n't  no  such  man  as  Hetty  Ann 
thought  he  was,  nor  ever  had  be'n.  All 
she  could  have  was  a  kind  of  a  play  house- 
keepin'  here  with  me.  Now,  take  me. 
What  do  you  s'pose  I  want  more'n  any- 
thin'  else  under  the  sun  ?" 

"You  tell,  Aunt  Zil,"  said  the  young 
man  warmly. 

"Law,  Dan'el,  you  could  n't  git  it  for 
me.  I  want  a  spare  room  —  a  spare 
chamber." 

"Why,  you've  got  four  chambers, 
now."  He  read  her  face,  creasing  into  its 
pucker  of  shrewd  good-will.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you  want  one  o'  them 
chambers  for  yourself  an'  yet  you  won't 
turn  out  some  o'  them  old  pirates  and 
take  it?" 

"Now,  Dan'el,  you  consider.     Uncle 
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Timmie's  got  one  chamber,  an'  he's 
bedrid,  now  ain't  he  ?  An'  Hetty  Ann  's 
kinder  touched  in  her  head,  an'  she's  as 
contented  as  a  kitten  if  she  can  play  she 's 
got  a  parlor  an'  a  bedroom.  So  she  takes 
two.  An'  there's  Aunt  Joyce  in  the  fourth. 
An'  she's  got  to  have  it,  Dan 'el,  she 's  got 
to  have  it.  There  ain't  a  soul  on  earth 
would  board  her  for  two  dollars  a  week, 
an'  let  her  set  by  the  winder  muddlin' 
over  them  law  papers  and  thinkin'  she 's 
goin'  to  win  her  case  an'  git  the  heft  o'  the 
state  of  Illinois.  So  that's  the  reason  I 
can't  pray  for  a  spare  room.  My  cham- 
bers are  all  took  up." 

"Zilpha!"  came  the  voice  over  the  tree 
tops.  "Zilpha!  where  be  you?" 

"I'll  scooch  down  here  a  minute,"  said 
Zilpha,  huddling  up  on  a  stone  by  the 
barberry  bush.  "Mebbe  they'll  think 
I  've  gone  to  drive  the  cow."  She  sat  there 
like  an  elf, her  arms  folded, and  her  bright 
gaze  challenging  his.  "You  see,"  she 
went  on,  reviewing  her  argument  for  the 
first  time  before  another  mind,  "if  I 
should  pray  for  the  spare  chamber,  I 
should  git  it.  I  make  no  doubt  I  'd  git  it. 
But  mebbe  somebody 'd  have  to  be  swep' 
away  to  give  it  to  me.  Or  mebbe  the  Lord 
would  harden  my  heart,  an'  make  me  put 
Hetty  Ann  into  one  room  an'  take  t'other 
for  myself." 

"What 's  she  want  two  rooms  for,  any- 
ways ?  "  said  Daniel,  returning  to  an  ir- 
relevant issue. 

Zilpha 's  face  grew  quite  eager  in  its 
wistful  sympathy. 

"Why,  don't  you  know,  Dan 'el  ?"  she 
asked,  in  the  hushed  voice  of  one  who  re- 
hearses a  solemn  story.  "You 'd  ought  to 
know  that.  He  was  goin'  to  marry  her, 
an'  everything  was  all  ready,  even  to  her 
rollin'  pin,  and  then  he  wrote  her  he 
did  n't  prize  her  no  more,  an'  he  went 
off  out  West.  So  now  she  kinder  plays 
house  up  there.  She  '11  do  it  by  the  hour, 
jest  like  a  child.  She  ain't  a  mite  o'  trou- 
ble, Dan 'el,  not  a  mite."  Her  eyes  were 
shining  with  the  look  of  earnest  care 
evoked  by  all  maimed  creatures  as  she 
saw  them. 


Again  the  voice  came  shrilling  over  the 
trees.  There  was  a  new,  insistent  note  in 
it,  and  Zilpha  got  up  quickly. 

"Now  I  must  be  goin'  back,"  she  said, 
shaking  out  her  dew-wet  skirt.  "But  if 
I  was  you,  Dan 'el,  I  should  kinder  make 
it  a  subject  o'  prayer  about  Annie.  I 
should  say,  '  If  I  can  have  her  without 
hurtin'  anybody; '  because  you  would  n't 
want  to  do  that,  now  should  you,Dan'el  ?" 

He  turned  heavily  on  his  way. 

"I  guess  I'll  leave  the  prayin'  to  you, 
Aunt  Zil,"  he  said.  "As  to  hurtin'  any- 
body, I  dunno  whether  I  would  or  not. 
Anyway,  I  know  this :  if  you  need  a  spare 
chamber,  I'd  like  mighty  well  to  clear 
out  the  whole  b'ilin  of  'em  in  there,  an' 
fix  you  up  the  way  you  want.  I  will,  too, 
some  fine  day,  'fore  you  know  it." 

They  smiled  back  at  each  other  with 
the  understanding  of  mates  who  have 
weathered  other  gales,  and  took  their 
different  ways.  Daniel  walked  with  head 
bent,  still  debating  the  problem  of  his 
love;  but  Zilpha  sped  on  light-heartedly. 
Inside  her  own  gate,  she  paused  to  give 
the  garden  a  warm  look.  It  was  full  of 
buds,  and  so  many  summers  had  she 
known  it  in  its  fullness  that  it  seemed,  to 
her  impetuous  mind,  to  be  already  in 
flower.  It  was  her  unconscious  habit  to 
dwell  gratefully  upon  the  inventory  of  the 
beautiful  earth,  and  in  spite  of  her  fifty 
years  and  the  trials  they  had  brought  her, 
she  felt  only  good  fortune  as  she  ran  into 
her  kitchen  and  set  back  the  neglected 
kettle,  boiling  on  the  stove.  Then  she 
stepped  about  the  room  singing  in  an 
underbreath  and  turning  a  hymn  into  a 
paean,  with  its  rich  invitation  to  the  Be- 
loved, "  Over  the  hills  where  spices  grow." 

It  was  a  part  of  her  routine  upstairs 
that  she  should  be  the  maid  and  Hetty 
Ann  the  mistress.  So  she  placed  the  cup 
of  hot  water  on  a  tray,  and  ran  up  to  the 
east  chamber  where  Hetty  Ann  sat  in 
bed,  her  yellow  hair  streaming  about  her 
like  sunlight,  and  served  her  with  the 
traditional  manners  of  hired  help.  Great- 
Uncle  Timmie  was  not  awake,  but  Aunt 
Joyce  was  already  upon  the  stairs.  Zilpha 
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followed,  her  broad  back  covered  by  a 
wrapper  with  a  palm  leaf  figure,  and 
moderated  her  own  steps  in  time  to  the 
ponderous  thud  of  large,  feet  in  carpet 
slippers.  Aunt  Joyce  had  the  blackest  of 
thin  hair  braided  in  little  braids  by  her 
ears  and  looped  back  to  the  knob  behind. 
Her  eyes  were  black  and  sharp  under 
broad  splashes  of  brow,  and  her  cheeks 
were  of  a  hard  red,  veined  by  a  network 
of  redder  hue,  like  an  unskilled  painting 
upon  wood.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
she  spoke  without  turning:  — 

"That  you,  Zilpha ?  I  guess  I'll  have 
a  cup  o'  tea  this  mornin'.  Coffee  kinder 
goes  ag'inst  me  somehow." 

"Green  tea  or  black?"  asked  Zilpha 
blithely,  at  the  kitchen  door.  She  was 
unreasonably  pleased.  The  mere  talk  of 
satisfied  wishes  had  given  her  a  lilting 
sense  of  something  wonderful  quite  near. 
Aunt  Joyce  turned  and  interrogated  her 
with  a  judicial  though  not  an  unkindly 
eye. 

"  You  ain't  be'n  an'  bought  two  kinds  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Zilpha  laughed. 

"No,  I  ain't.  I  had  black  on  hand. 
T'other 's  the  sample  the  grocery  give  out 
last  week." 

Half  an  hour  later,  sitting  at  the  kit- 
chen table,  drinking  tea,  and  forgetting 
how  Aunt  Joyce's  girth  shut  out  the  lilacs 
and  the  sun,  she  listened  with  half  a  mind 
to  the  other  woman's  meanderings  in  the 
old  channel  of  the  dragging  law  suit  and 
the  land.  With  the  rest  of  her  intelligence 
she  was  running  about  the  earth,  picking 
up  pleasures  here  and  there,  trifles  no- 
body wanted,  and  ranging  them  in  order 
in  her  spare  room. 

"Zilpha,  what  you  thinkin'  about?" 
inquired  Aunt  Joyce  suddenly.  "You 
ain't  heard  a  word  I  said." 

Zilpha  guessed  at  random. 

"You  said  if  you  could  only  come  on 
that  deed  from  Uncle  Samwel  to  Aunt 
Mirandy,  your  title 'd  be  complete." 

"Yes,  that  was  what  I  said,"  owned 
Aunt  Joyce,  mollified.  "I  thought  you 
was  dreamin',  that  way  you've  got." 


But  Zilpha  had  heard  the  lamentation 
of  the  deed  for  many  years,  and  her  own 
mind  responded  to  an  echo. 

"That  deed  wa'n't  ever  recorded," 
Aunt  Joyce  continued,  pounding  out  her 
words  with  an  irritating  beat  of  emphasis. 
"The  very  day  he  died,  Uncle  Samwel 
set  out  to  git  it  put  on  record,  an'  he 
dropped  down  right  in  front  o'  the  court- 
house, an'  nothin's  ever  be'n  heard  o' 
that  paper  from  that 'day  to  this.  An' 
whether  't  was  stole  out  o'  his  pocket,  or 
whether  he  lost  it  on  the  road"  -  But 
no  one,  save  newcomers  in  the  town,  ever 
heard  Aunt  Joyce's  stories  to  the  end. 

All  that  day  Zilpha  went  about  her 
work  to  the  rhythm  of  an  invocation 
made  to  suit  her  needs.  It  was  that  Dan 'el 
should  be  given  his  Annie,  if  it  could  be 
managed  "without  hurtin'  anybody." 
And  then,  in  a  guilty  whisper,  as  if  other 
than  beneficent  powers  might  hear,  she 
added,  with  the  same  qualifying  phrase, 
"I  wisht  I  could  have  a  spare  room." 
The  habit  of  petition  became  pleasant 
to  her,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  spare 
room  seemed  quite  near.  This  was  one  of 
her  hard  weeks.  Hetty  Ann  took  down 
her  curtains,  with  a  housewifely  impulse, 
and  tried  to  wash  them  in  a  bowl.  Uncle 
Timmie,  who  had  the  quietude  of  a  gentle 
animal  trained  to  habit,  owned  that  he 
was  "kinder  tired  o'  layin'  still,"  and 
Aunt  Joyce,  according  to  the  family 
phrase  dedicated  to  her  since  she  was  a 
girl,  "reigned  supreme."  In  the  early 
morning  she  was  at  Zilpha's  door,  pro- 
pounding new  hypotheses  touching  the 
stolen  deed;  and  one  afternoon,  when 
Zilpha  had  betaken  herself  to  the  sitting- 
room  lounge  to  rest  her  tired  feet,  she 
felt  a  presence  through  her  closed  eyelids, 
and  opened  them,  with  a  snap,  to  find 
Aunt  Joyce  looming  before  her  like  a 
cloud.  She  wore  her  black  alpaca  and  her 
bonnet  trimmed  with  ancient  crape.  She 
had  thrown  back  the  bonnet  strings,  and 
stood  fanning  her  face  with  the  county 
paper. 

"I  be'n  to  the  post-office,"  she  volun- 
teered. "I  walked  all  that  two  mile, 
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hopin'  to  ketch  a  ride,  an'  then  I  walked 
back  ag'in.  Zilpha,  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
lawyer.  What  you  s'pose  he  said  ?  " 

"I  dunno,"  returned  Zilpha  wearily. 

"He  said  if  I 's  to  find  that  deed,  it 
would  clinch  the  whole  thing." 

"What  deed  ?"  asked  Zilpha,  from  her 
dream. 

"My  soul  an'  body!  ain't  you  heard  a 
word  I  said  ?  That  deed  Uncle.  Sam wel 
gi'n  Aunt  Mirandy.  Zilpha,  you  wake  up ! 
Ain't  you  got  no  seem  to  ye?" 

Zilpha  rose  to  her  feet.  She  felt  called 
by  another  than  Aunt  Joyce.  Something 
within  her  raised  an  imperious  note  and 
bade  her  save  her  soul  alive.  She  stood 
still  for  a  moment  rubbing  her  dazed  eyes, 
and  then  in  the  full  flood  of  Aunt  Joyce's 
adjurations,  she  turned  about  and  sped 
out  of  the  room,  through  the  kitchen,  and 
into  the  shed.  There  she  paused,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  distance,  an  old  phrase 
starting  up  in  her  memory. 

"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away," 
it  sang  itself,  and  her  lips    formed   the 
words  aloud,  — 

"  I  wisht  I  could  run  off!  " 

But  at  that  instant  Hetty  Ann,  at  a 
window  above,  raised  her  thin  voice  in  a 
crooning  song,  as  it  might  have  been  to  a 
child,  At  the  first  note  Zilpha  straight- 
ened, and  she  turned  about  soberly,  all 
the  myriad  calls  of  other  souls  in  unison 
against  her.  At  the  kitchen  door  she 
paused  again,  remembering  the  bright 
world  without,  and  it  was  then  that  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  rough  stairs  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  shed. 

"My  soul!"  cried  Zilpha.  "O  my 
soul!" 

She  ran  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  brown- 
raftered  room  packed  with  the  litter  of 
old  years,  and  known  and  forgotten  as 
the  "shed  chamber."  She  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  one  vacant  floor  space, 
and  looked  about  her  at  the  broken  chairs, 
the  chests  and  tables  of  a  bygone  time. 
The  wormeaten  walls  were  low,  but  there 
was  a  window  opening  through  grape- 
vine leaves  and  tendrils  to  the  east.  The 
place  exhaled  an  atmosphere  of  calm.  No 


human  moods  had  left  their  invisible 
arras  upon  its  walls.  No  one  had  slept 
there,  nor  talked  out  the  trials  of  the  day. 
From  time  to  time  through  the  year  some 
one  had  come,  with  unrecognizing  glance, 
to  cast  a  broken  bit  of  household  goods 
into  the  corner  and  go  again.  The  room 
had  lived  its  life  alone,  accumulating  no 
memories.  It  had  been  a  sleeping  possi- 
bility, and  Zilpha,  with  a  catch  in  her 
throat,  knew  it  had  waked  for  her.  She 
drew  out  an  old  flag-bottomed  rocking 
chair,  and  placed  it  by  the  window.  There 
she  sat  down,  and  looked,  in  measureless 
content,  through  the  grape  leaves  at  the 
sky.  She  had  her  spare  chamber.  All  that 
afternoon  she  sat  in  a  dream,  not  of  any 
conscious  well-being,but  of  rest.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  loads  of  life  were  floating  to 
some  unknown  shore  upon  a  tide  of  peace, 
and  when  she  met  Aunt  Joyce  at  the  sup- 
per table,  her  old  cheerfulness  had  come 
back,  throbbing  with  a  fuller  note  out  of 
her  certainty  that  now  there  was  some- 
thing to  justify  it. 

"You  be'n  asleep  ?"  asked  Aunt  Joyce, 
noting  her  pink  flush  and  dewy  eyes. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  Zilpha  vaguely. 

"Where  you  be'n  all  the  arternoon?" 

"Oh,  'round!" 

The  next  day  Zilpha  finished  her  house- 
work in  haste,  and  set  about  cleaning  the 
shed  chamber.  She  moved  softly  lest 
Aunt  Joyce  should  hear,  and  every  nerve 
and  muscle  trembled  with  the  excitement 
of  dragging  down  the  litter  of  furniture 
to  pile  it  in  a  corner  of  the  shed.  In  due 
time  the  chamber  was  sweet  and  clean; 
it  smelled  of  soap  instead  of  its  own  deli- 
cious mustiness,  and  Zilpha  felt  in  it  a 
double  charm,  responsive  to  her  hand. 
She  had  with  infinite  pains  set  up  an  old 
bedstead,  and  laid  on  it  an  extra  husk 
bed  from  her  own  room.  There  was  the 
chair  by  the  window,  and  a  table  near  the 
stairs.  Looking  about,  she  could  not  see 
that  it  might  have  been  bettered  for  her 
purposes.  She  could  lie  down  upon  the 
bed,  she  could  rest  in  the  chair,  and  she 
could  set  a  glass  of  water  on  the  table. 
It  was  enough.  Thereafter,  for  a  week  or 
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more  she  gave  her  charges  a  zealous  tend- 
ance all  the  forenoon,  to  slip  away  from 
them  with  a  clear  mind  at  two  o'clock, 
and  spend  an  hour"  in  her  retreat.  But 
one  day  she  caught  herself  back  out  of  her 
dream,  and  sat  there,  still  with  fear.  Aunt 
Joyce's  heavy  step  had  entered  the  shed. 
She  was  looking  about  in  one  of  her  famil- 
iar missions  of  inquiry,  and  presently  Zil- 
pha  heard  her  overhauling  the  pile  of 
furniture.  There  was  a  rattle  and  a  pause 
while  Aunt  Joyce  pondered  over  what  she 
had  found.  Then  her  voice  arose  com- 
mandingly  through  its  veiling  huskiness. 

"Zilpha!" 

But  Zilpha  did  not  move. 

The  rummaging  and  clattering  went 
on,  and  by  and  by  Aunt  Joyce  took  her 
heavy  progress  toward  the  sitting-room, 
calling  Zilpha  as  she  went.  Then  the 
little  guest  of  the  upper  chamber  slipped 
downstairs  and  into  the  kitchen,  and  there 
Aunt  Joyce,  returning,  met  her. 

"Where  you  be'n?"  queried  Aunt 
Joyce,  though  in  an  absent  questioning. 

"Oh,  'round!"  said  Zilpha,  with  the 
ease  of  one  who  has  found  a  phrase  to 
serve.  Auntr  Joyce  hardly  heeded.  Her 
black  eyes  were  piercing  with  the  wonder 
of  discovery. 

"Zilpha,"  said  she,  "I  never  set  eyes 
afore  on  that  old  truck  in  the  corner  o' 
the  shed." 

"Didn't  you?"  asked  Zilpha,  trem- 
bling. 

"Never,  long  as  I've  be'n  in  an'  out. 
Did  n't  there  use  to  be  a  pile  o*  wood 
there?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Zilpha,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice. 

"Was  the  wood  piled  in  front  on't?" 

"I  guess  not." 

"Zilpha,  don't  you  be  so  numb.  Do 
you  know  what 's  out  there  in  that  pile  ? 
There's  Aunt  Mirandy's  hair  chist  with 
a  lot  o'  her  things  in  it.  There's  Uncle 
Samwel's  leg  boots,  the  ones  he  had  on 
when  he  died.  I  know,  for  they  had  to 
cut  the  legs  to  git  'em  off.  I  've  stood  'em 
up  there  on  the  hair  trunk.  You  go  look 
at  'em." 
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Zilpha  hurried  into  the  shed,  but  not 
to  interrogate  Uncle  Samwel's  boots. 
She  went  to  the  shed  door,  and  stood 
there  gazing  at  the  sky,  blurred  now  by 
her  rebellious  tears.  Her  citadel  was  in 
danger.  Aunt  Joyce  had  begun  explora- 
tion, and,  fired  by  the  treasures  before 
her,  she  would  keep  on.  One  sight  of  the 
shed  chamber  stairs,  and  she  would  go 
toiling  up  in  search  of  unknown  stores 
above.  For  a  moment  Zilpha  stood  there 
rigid  with  intensity  of  thought,  and  then 
a  purpose  leaped  into  her  brain  and 
straightened  her  to  meet  the  fray.  Five 
o'clock  struck,  and  she  turned  soberly 
about  to  get  supper,  and  listen  to  Aunt 
Joyce  in  her  excited  monologue  wherein 
Uncle  Samwel's  boots  came  like  a  re- 
curring beat. 

Aunt  Joyce  was  in  high  feather  that 
evening.  She  sat  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
dusk,  and,  inspired  by  her  afternoon's 
feast  upon  the  relics  of  the  past,  told  in- 
terminable stories  of  the  family,  all  feuds 
and  warfare.  Zilpha  hardly  answered 
her.  She  sat  there,  looking  straight  in 
front  of  her,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
pierce  the  dark. 

"You  'sleep,  Zilpha?"  Aunt  Joyce 
asked  suddenly,  breaking  her  stream  of 
reminiscence. 

Zilpha  did  not  answer. 

"You  'sleep?  My  soul!  You  ain't  a 
mite  o'  company.  I'll  go  to  bed." 

She  stalked  grumbling  up  the  stairs, 
and  Zilpha  listened.  The  heavy  steps 
moved  intermittently  about  the  room 
above,  and  then  they  ceased.  There  was 
a  creaking  of  the  bed.  Aunt  Joyce  was 
set  in  bounds  for  one  night  more.  Zilpha 
rose,  and,  lightfooted  as  an  intruder 
moved  to  some  guilty  task,  stole  out  into 
the  shed,  and  began  to  pile  cord- wood 
sticks  in  front  of  the  shed  chamber  stairs. 
For  an  hour  she  worked  passionately, 
like  some  fierce  little  animal  barricading 
its  home.  Then  she  stopped  and  wiped 
her  forehead  with  one  trembling  hand. 
Triumph  was  in  her  heart. 

"Zilpha!"  came  a  soft  voice  from  the 
door.  "Zilpha,  you  here?" 
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"That  you,  Annie  ?  What  is  it  ?  Any- 
body sick  ?"  She  hurried  to  the  door  and 
laid  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young 
girl  standing  there.  It  was  moonlight, 
and  Annie's  face  looked  pure  and  pale 
in  the  beguiling  beams.  She  began  to  sob, 
with  sudden  violence. 

"Oh  my,  Zilpha!"  she  kept  repeating. 
"Oh  my!" 

"There,  there,  don't  you  take  on!" 
urged  Zilpha,  in  alarm.  "Ain't  anything 
happened  to  Dan 'el,  has  there  ?  Annie, 
you  speak.  You  scare  me  'most  to  death." 

"It  ain't  Dan 'el.  He 's  gone  off  to  buy 
some  cattle.  He's  goin'  to  be  gone  four 
or  five  days.  She's  been  awful  to  me. 
She  begun  soon  as  he  was  off." 

"His  mother?" 

"Yes.  I  don't  blame  her.  She  can't 
bear  me,  because  she  wants  him  to  look 
higher,  an'  to-night  she  got  mad  an*  did 
n't  know  what  she  was  sayin',  an'  she 
twitted  me  about  the  poor  farm,  an'  I  pre- 
tended to  go  upstairs  to  my  chamber ;  but 
I've  run  away,  Zilpha,  I've  run  away." 

"There,  there,  dear,"  said  Zilpha 
crooningly,  in  the  tone  she  had  for  hush- 
ing Hetty  Ann.  "Don't  you  take  on. 
You  're  goin'  to  stay  right  here  with  me." 

"Oh,  no,  I  ain't!  Your  house  is  all 
took  up.  Dan 'el  said  you  had  n't  a  place 
to  lay  your  head  but  what  somebody 
could  walk  in  an'  rout  you  out  like  a 
dog." 

"Yes,  I  have,  dear,  yes,  I  have!"  said 
Zilpha  excitedly,  in  a  rush  of  ardent 
thought.  "  I  got  a  spare  chamber.  Annie, 
you  wait  a  minute.  You  stan*  right  there, 
an'  don't  you  stir." 

She  brushed  past  the  girl  and  ran  with 
eager  footsteps  to  the  barn.  In  a  moment 
she  was  back,  staggering  breathless  under 
a  short  ladder. 

"You  help  me  a  mite,"  she  whispered. 
"There.  We'll  set  it  here,  so-fashion. 
Never  mind  the  vine.  There's  enough 
on't,  if  we  do  break  it.  Now  you  go 
up.  Step  right  into  the  winder.  I'll  be 
up  there  in  a  minute." 

Annie  was  used  to  acting  under  orders. 
She  climbed  deftly,  and  when  Zilpha  fol- 


lowed her,  a  little  later,  with  bedclothes 
and  a  candle,  the  girl  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  in  lax  and  patient 
wonderment.  She  looked  about  her  when 
Zilpha  had  lighted  the  candle  and  its 
gleam  brought  straggling  shadows  into 
life. 

"Why,  Zilpha,"  she  said.  "I  did  n't 
know  you  had  this  room." 

"Nobody  knew  it,"  said  Zilpha  hilari- 
ously, intoxicated  by  the  drama.  "I 
did  n't  hardly  know  it  myself.  I  dunno  's 
't  was  here  till  t'other  day.  I  guess  't  was 
kinder  created  an'  give  to  me.  But  it's 
my  spare  room.  Now  you  go  round  on 
t'other  side  there,  an'  we'll  put  on  some 
sheets." 

When  Annie  was  in  bed,  quieted  and 
almost  content,  Zilpha  straightened  the 
coverlet,  in  a  cozy  way  she  had,  and 
turned  to  go.  But  Annie  caught  her  skirt 
with  a  detaining  hand. 

"O  Zilpha,"  she  said,  "you're  real 
good!  I  only  come  to  leave  word  how 
'twas,  so  you  could  tell  Dan 'el;  an'  I 
had  n't  a  spot  to  call  my  own,  an'  now 
here  I  am." 

"You're  goin'  to  stay,*'  whispered 
Zilpha,  in  a  tone  of  ardent  confidence. 
"I've  piled  the  stairs  up  so's  Aunt  Joyce 
won't  think  o'  mountin'  'em;  but  I  can 
move  some  o'  the  sticks  an*  kinder  pick 
my  way.  I '11  bring  ye  your  breakfast  all 
complete,  an'  don't  you  show  your  head 
to  the  winder." 

.  "O  Zilpha,"  breathed  the  girl  again, 
"you're  dretful  good." 

That  night  Zilpha  could  hardly  sleep 
for  the  excitement  of  the  time,  and  at  six 
o'clock  she  was  at  the  shed  chamber  door 
with  Annie's  breakfast,  hot  corncake, 
coffee,  and  an  egg.  The  girl  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  eager  as  a  child  and  as  innocently 
fair.  Her  curling  locks  were  all  about  her, 
and  she  was  rubbing  her  eyes  awake. 
She  laughed,  and  the  dimples  sprang 
about  her  mouth. 

"You  pretty  creatur'!"  cried  Zilpha, 
in  the  delight  she  always  had  in  a  beauty 
never  hers,  and  so  as  mysterious  to  her 
as  the  dawn.  "  I  never  knew  you  was  so 
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well-favored,  seein'  ye  round  the  kitchen 
in  that  old  choc'late  print." 

"  I  can't  have  you  waitin'  onme,  Zilpha. 
I  truly  can't." 

"We'll  see.    You  keep  still  a  day  or 
two,  till  Dan'el  gits  home.  You  can  come 
down  into  the  shed,  an'  mebbe  you  could 
slip  into  the  kitchen  when  Aunt  Joyce 
ain't  round.  Tell  ye  what  I'll  do.  When 
the  coast  is  clear,  I  '11  sing, 
'  Come,  my  Beloved.' 
I'll  sing  it  real  loud." 

So  for  three  days  the  idyl  went  on,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  Zilpha,  hold- 
ing a  bowl  of  beaten  egg,  was  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  shed  chamber  stairs,  sing- 
ing 

'  Come,  my  Beloved,' 

and  beating  as  she  sang.  She  was  making 
custard,  and  she  wanted  to  ask  Annie 
whether  to  put  nutmeg  on  the  top.  She 
heard  a  sound  above  and  Annie's  foot, 
she  knew,  was  on  the  sill,  and  then,  like 
a  ghost  in  carpet  slippers,  Aunt  Joyce 
appeared,  standing  in  the  kitchen  door. 
Zilpha  screamed,  and  the  hinges  over- 
head creaked  in  shutting. 

"What  under  the  sun  's  the  matter?" 
demanded  Aunt  Joyce,  testily.  "You  're 
as  nervous  as  a  witch." 

"I  guess  anybody 'd  be  nervous  to  see 
you  pokin'  over  them  old  things  in  the 
corner  there,"  said  Zilpha,  with  a  new  as- 
perity, summoned  to  hide  her  nest.  "  For 
mercy  sake,  Aunt  Joyce,  you  let  me  burn 
up  that  old  truck  "  — 

Something  clattered  in  the  room  above. 
Aunt  Joyce  cocked  her  head. 

"  What 's  that  ?"  she  demanded.  "Did 
n't  you  hear  suthin'  overhead?" 

"As  for  them  old  boots,  they'd  ought 
to  gone  into  the  fire  long  ago." 

Still  Aunt  Joyce  was  listening,  and  Zil- 
pha, in  a  wild  defense,  caught  up  the 
boots. 

"I'll  burn  'em  up  this  minute,"  she 
avowed. 

"Zilpha,"  cried  Aunt  Joyce,  "don't 
you  do  no  such  a  thing.  Them  were  Uncle 
Samwel's  boots.  He  died  in  'em.  You 
leave  them  boots  to  me." 


She  laid  a  hand  upon  one,  and  Zilpha, 
with  a  nervous  passion  that  seemed  to 
her  like  madness,  tossed  the  other  out  of 
the  shed  door.  Something  within  detached 
itself,  and  fell  with  it.  Then  Aunt  Joyce 
began  screaming  in  a  hoarse  volume  of 
sound,  uncouth  and  dreadful,  and  the 
door  above  creaked  open. 

"  Zilpha  Blake,  I  've  got  my  deed !  I  've 
got  my  deed ! "  She  plunged  out  through 
the  doorway,  and  opened  the  paper  with 
a  quivering  hand.  "  My  deed !  my  deed ! " 
she  cried,  in  the  same  ungoverned  voice, 
and  Zilpha  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the 
shed  door  and  laughed  and  sobbed. 
When  she  came  to  a  sense  of  the  outer 
world,  Aunt  Joyce,  on  one  side,  was  shak- 
ing her  and  calling,  "Zilpha  Blake,  you 
git  up  here,  an'  help  me  pack  my  things. 
I  've  got  my  deed,  an'  I  'm  goin*  to  Illinois 
this  arternoon  ;  "  and  Dan'el  had  a  hand 
upon  her  other  shoulder.  He  was  saying 
heavily,  at  intervals,  like  a  machine  made 
to  work  that  way,  — 

"Aunt  Zilpha,  where 's  Annie?  Aunt 
Zilpha,  where 's  Annie?"  Then,  as  Zil- 
pha turned  a  mirthful  face  from  one  to 
the  other,  he  took  his  hand  from  her 
shoulder  and  laid  it  on  Aunt  Joyce's 
wrist. 

"If  you're  goin'  to  Illinois,"  said  Dan- 
'el plainly,  "you  march  in  an'  pack  up 
your  things,  an'  I'll  take  ye  to  the  Junc- 
tion." 

He  turned  her  about,  and  Aunt  Joyce, 
her  face  streaked  with  the  wonder  of  the 
event,  went  in  to  pack  her  trunk. 

"Aunt  Zilpha,"  said  Dan'el  gently, 
"where  's  Annie?" 

Zilpha  rose  to  her  feet.  Until  this  mo- 
ment, one  thought  had  moved  her:  Aunt 
Joyce  was  going  away.  Now  she  laid  hold 
of  Dan 'el's  coat,  and  gripped  it  with  both 
trembling  hands.  She  was  quite  aware 
that  a  woman  stood  behind  him  like  a  fate, 
his  mother,  hot-blooded,  warm-hearted, 
jealous,  and  above  all,  obstinate,  and 
bearing  in  her  seamed  face  and  piercing 
eyes  traces  of  emotions  that  had  fought 
in  her  for  seventy  years.  That  morning 
she  had  told  him  Annie  was  gone,  and 
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met  his  anger  with  hot  words.  Yet  she 
had  followed  him,  afraid  that  he,  too, 
might  disappear  or  rashly  do  himself  some 
harm.  All  this  Zilpha,  seeing  her,  seemed 
to  know  by  old  experience;  but  she  could 
not  stop  to  weigh  the  outcome  of  it.  One 
thought  possessed  her,  and  she  was  hold- 
ing Dan 'el's  coat  that  she  might  tell  him. 

"Dan 'el,  Dan 'el,"  she  urged  brokenly, 
"don't  you  see  how  it 's  come  out  ?  Aunt 
Joyce  's  goin'  to  Illinois.  Her  chamber  '11 
be  empty,  an'  you  an'  Annie  can  get  mar- 
ried an'  come  right  here.  You  can  carry 
on  your  farm  work  jest  the  same.  Annie 
V  I  can  get  along  complete.  You  come, 
Dan 'el,  you  come." 

"Zilpha  Blake,"  said  Dan'el's  mother, 
in  the  voice  of  one  who,  from  an  un- 
touched height,  is  dealing  out  calm  jus- 
tice to  the  world,  "I  should  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  keep  your  hands  off 'n 
Dan 'el  long  enough  for  me  to  have  a  few 
words  with  him.  He's  be'n  off  some 
days,  an'  when  I  do  git  a  chance  to  speak, 
I  should  like  to  say  Annie's  be'n  called 
away,  but  she'll  be  home  all  right.  If  she 
ain't,  we  shall  look  her  up,  Dan 'el  an'  me. 
I  '11  tell  you,  Zilpha,  though  I  ain't  spoke 
of  it  to  anybody  else,  Dan'el's  thinkin' 
of  gettin'  married  in  a  few  weeks,  an'  he  '11 
move  into  t'other  part  o'  the  house." 

"Aunt  Zilpha,"  said  Dan 'el,  giving  her 
shoulder  a  little  shake, "  where 's  Annie  ?  " 

"O  Dan 'el,  here  I  am,"  came  a  voice 


from  the  window  above.  There  was  the 
young  face,  framed  in  quivering  vine 
leaves. 

Zilpha  felt  something  mounting  in  her 
throat,  and  Dan'el  involuntarily  held  out 
both  hands.  His  mother  spoke,  and  her 
voice  shook  a  little. 

"You  be  home  to  dinner,  both  on  ye. 
There's  tongues  an'  sounds.  Annie,  you 
be  sure  to  come." 

"O  mother!"  said  Dan'el,  in  quick 
compunction,  starting  after  her. 

"You  come  home,  Dan'el,"  she  coun- 
seled him,  in  a  persuasive  voice.  "You 
take  half  the  house,  Dan'el,  you  take  half 
the  house.  'T  ain't  fittin'  for  young  folks 
to  live  with  old  folks,  anyways.  But  don't 
you  go  to  snappin'  up  offers  from  folks 
that  don't  concern  ye.  Don't  ye  do  it. 
You  come  home,  an'  bring  Annie." 

Zilpha  was  not  listening.  She  had 
heard  Aunt  Joyce  above,  dragging  about 
a  trunk,  and  sped  to  help  her.  Annie, 
radiant  in  her  youth  and  the  bloom  of 
joy,  was  coming  out  of  the  shed  chamber, 
and  Zilpha,  seeing  how  these  days  of  rest 
and  calm  had  changed  her,  reflected  that 
no  one  had  ever  seen  her  as  she  was  to  be, 
shielded  and  secure. 

"You  shet  the  door,  Annie,"  she  called 
happily,  waving  a  hand  to  her.  "You  go 
with  Dan'el.  Leave  the  room  as  't  is,  an' 
this  arternoon  I  '11  slip  up  an'  put  it  all  to 
rights." 


THE   BREAKING  IN   OF  A  YACHTSMAN'S  WIFE 

BY  MARY  HEATON  VORSE 


WE  know  every  boat  in  our  harbor, 
and  we  knew  that  the  smart  yawl  must  be 
cruising.  We  had  left  the  Tar  Baby  at  her 
mooring,  and  we  rowed  closer  to  the  new 
boat.  She  was  the  Mary  Ellen,  about 
thirty-five  feet  over  all,  and  beautifully 
appointed  in  every  particular. 

An  awning  was  spread  over  the  Mary 
Ellen's  cockpit,  and  under  it  sat  a  plump, 
gray-haired  old  lady,  placidly  darning  a 
sock.  From  time  to  time  she  looked  up 
to  enjoy  the  lovely  evening.  From  every 
direction  we  could  see  little  sails  mak- 
ing for  the  harbor  like  a  flock  of  homing 
pigeons. 

A  gray-haired  man  came  out  of  the 
cabin,  and  began  to  potter  around  the 
boat.  He  had  a  chamois  in  his  hand,  and 
he  polished  the  brass  fittings  which  pret- 
tily adorned  his  yacht.  He  was  working, 
it  was  plain,  because  he  enjoyed  fussing 
over  his  boat,  not  because  the  brass  need- 
ed polishing.  Now  and  then  he  would 
stoop  to  coil  a  rope  still  more  symmetri- 
cally, and  as  we  passed  them,  somehow 
or  other  he  dropped  his  chamois  over- 
board, and  we  picked  it  up  for  him.  So 
we  pulled  up  alongside  and  chatted  a 
moment,  and  the  old  lady  got  up  and 
joined  her  husband,  her  half -darned  sock 
in  her  hand.  They  asked  us  if  we  had 
been  sailing,  and  we  pointed  out  the  Tar 
Baby,  and  asked  them  if  they  had  ever 
seen  an  uglier  boat.  We  were  rather  proud 
of  the  Tar  Baby's  appearance,  which  was 
unique.  She  was  a  boat  ugly  beyond  com- 
pare, unless,  indeed,  you  except  the  Stingy. 
The  Galloping  Soup  Tureen,  a  fresh  wa- 
ter boat,  is  said  to  run  the  Tar  Baby  a 
near  second.  But  our  old  couple  were  not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  incomparable  ugli- 
ness of  our  boat,  for  the  old  lady  hastened 


to  say,  "  When  we  were  first  married  we 
owned  an  old  tub  that  would  make  that 
little  black  boat  of  yours  look  like  a  prize 
beauty.  She  was  as  high-sided  as  the 
thing  Columbus  came  over  in  that  they 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair!" 

"And  about  as  quick  in  stays  as  a  hen- 
coop," added  the  old  gentleman. 

"Her  name  was  the  Mary  Ellen,"  said 
the  old  lady.  "  Many  a  fine  sail  we  had 
with  her  in  spite  of  all.  When  I  was  young 
yachting  was  n't  heard  of  much  ;  we  just 
went  sailing." 

"This  is  the  first  boat  I  ever  had  built 
just  to  suit  myself,  and  we  named  it  after 
the  old  Mary  Ellen,"  interrupted  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  fairly  bursting  with 
pride  over  his  lovely  boat. 

"And  we're  taking  our  first  cruise  in 
her.  We  started  at  Staten  Island,  and 
we're  going  round  by  New  London  to 
Peconic  Bay." 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "My 
wife  insisted  on  being  towed  through 
Hell  Gate!  Isn't  that  just  like  a  wo- 
man?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  did,"  said  the  old  lady 
with  spirit,  "I  just  have  my  heart  set  on 
this  cruise!"  And  as  we  pulled  away  we 
could  hear  the  old  gentleman  declare, 
"Why,  I  could  take  the  Massachusetts 
through  Hell  Gate!" 

I  hope  that  when  I  am  old  1  may  sit  in 
the  cockpit  of  my  own  boat,  and  darn 
my  husband's  socks  while  he  potters 
round  and  polishes  already  spotless  brass, 
and  that  I  shall  see  the  sun  set  over  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  with  my  old  eyes 
watch  the  little  yachts  come  home,  as  I 
have  so  often  watched  them  when  I  was 
young.  I  would  sit  there  while  the  little 
riding  lights  came  out  like  erratic  stars, 
and  see  other  cabins  light  up  with  a  gold- 
en glow  as  ours  would  presently  do,  and 
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as  we  ate  our  supper,!,  too,  would  like  to 
squabble  with  my  husband  as  to  whether 
he  could  take  the  boat  through  Hell  Gate 
or  not.  And  I  wondered  if  when  that 
plump  old  lady  first  sailed  on  the  old  Mary 
Ellen  she  made  as  many  mistakes  as  I  did 
the  first  summer  I  was  married  and  went 
sailing;  for  the  breaking  in  of  a  yachts- 
man's wife  is  no  easy  thing,  and  in  my  case 
it  needed  an  enthusiast  like  Stanford. 


II 

Although  I  did  not  realize  it,  my  break- 
ing in  began  when  we  were  engaged.  In- 
deed, had  I  but  known  how  to  read  the 
signs  aright,  I  could  have  foretold  much 
of  my  future  life  from  an  episode  which 
occurred  when  Stanford  and  I  were  visit- 
ing friends  near  Boston. 

Together,  we  made  a  pious  pilgrimage 
to  the  last  boat  he  had  owned.  Stanford 
had  sold  her  to  a  friend  who  had  married, 
and  the  poor  old  Israfil  was  rotting  and 
drying  herself  out,  hauled  up  at  Nantas- 
ket. 

Except  in  spring,  when  the  boats  are 
being  put  in  the  water,  a  boatyard  is  a 
sad  place  to  me.  In  winter,  the  boats, 
clumsy  and  uncomfortable  as  all  water 
fowl  ashore,  wait  patiently  for  summer 
under  their  canvas  coverings,  their  naked 
masts  pointing  at  the  cold  sky,  and  hud- 
dle together  like  a  flock  of  forlorn  storm- 
bound birds,  hibernating  in  an  alien  coun- 
try. But  in  midsummer  a  boatyard  is 
even  more  desolate.  Then  it  is  depopu- 
lated, and  there  is  left  only  a  sad  col- 
lection of  undesirables:  the  boats  which 
won't  sell;  the  boats  whose  owners  have 
deserted  them;  boats  of  antiquated  mod- 
els, clumsy  and  appealing;  smart  boats 
built  for  speed  that  have  somehow  or  other 
failed,  and  are  good  neither  for  cruising 
nor  racing.  Here  and  there  among  the 
general  dinginess  is  a  yacht  that  has  been 
given  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  some  buyer,  and  this  smartness 
is  more  pathetic  than  the  shabby  gen- 
teelness  of  the  other  boats. 

The  ample  space  of   the  shaving-lit- 


tered yard  shows  cruelly  every  fault  of 
line  and  build.  There  is  no  hiding  in  a 
crowd  now,  as  there  was  in  winter.  There 
they  sit,  poor  things,  and  watch  the  end- 
less procession  of  the  boats  on  the  ways, 
which  come  up  one  after  another  for  a 
new  coat  of  paint  and  presently  sail  away 
again.  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  boat  that 
had  to  spend  a  summer  in  a  shipyard. 
I  should  have  to  watch  my  companions 
of  the  winter  overhauled  one  by  one  and 
see  them,  finally  clothed  in  their  white 
sails,  go  gladly  away,  while  my  spars  re- 
mained bare.  All  summer  long  I  should 
have  to  watch  the  boats  at  anchor  and 
see  them  bend  to  the  wind,  while  the  sun 
was  shrinking  my  timbers.  And  the  boats 
which  came  back  to  be  smartened  up 
would  say  to  me,  — 

"What  ?  Have  n't  they  put  you  in  the 
water  yet?" 

This  first  time  that  I  visited  a  shipyard 
the  forlornness  struck  me  with  double 
force;  all  the  boats  looked  equally  de- 
pressed and  neglected  to  my  inexperi- 
enced eye.  So  that  when  Stanford  ex- 
claimed, — 

"Look  at  that  peach!"  or,  "Is  n't  she 
a  dream  ?"  I  was  unresponsive. 

Here  and  there  men  were  at  work,  and 
Stanford  stopped  to  chat  with  them.  Of 
course  I  was  n't  interested,  and,  being  only 
engaged,  I  looked  it. 

Stanford  turned  to  me  reproachfully: 
"Of  course  you  don't  understand,  you 
can't  understand,  how  much  it  all  means 
to  me,"  he  said. 

I  did  n't  deny  it. 

Suddenly  he  stopped!  "There  she  is." 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  light  in  his  eyes  of 
one  who  sees  a  dear  old  friend.  "  There 's 
the  Israfil! " 

There  squatted  a  fat  old  tub.  She  was 
nearly  as  broad  as  she  was  long,  a  patch 
had  been  let  into  her  side,  her  mast  was 
gray,  and  her  dirty  paint  was  scaling  off 
in  leprous  patches.  She  did  not  even  pre- 
sent an  appearance  of  decorous  old  age; 
dirty  and  frowsy  as  she  was,  she  had  a 
jovial  air,  as  if  she  had  enjoyed  life  and 
did  n't  give  a  hang  in  how  disreputable  a 
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garb  she  passed  her  declining  years.  An 
air  of  austere  decay  lingered  around  some 
of  the  other  boats,  which  even  in  their 
forlornness  showed  noble  lines  or  signs  of 
past  grandeur.  Not  so  the  Israfil.  Had 
she  been  a  woman,  she  would  have  been 
round  as  a  ball,  worn  no  corsets,  had  a 
stubby  red  nose,  and  perhaps  even  smoked 
a  pipe. 

We  managed  to  scramble  aboard  the 
disreputable  old  craft.  I  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  individual  in  Stanford's  eyes  ; 
I  was  merely  a  pair  of  ears  to  be  talked 
into.  Any  one  would  have  done  as  well. 
I  realized  this,  and  I  resented  it,  for  I  was 
in  that  egotistical  state  of  mind  when  I 
wished  Stanford  to  think  only  of  me. 

"Darned  old  craft!  "he  said  affection- 
ately. "She  always  leaked,  we  never 
could  make  her  tight ; "  and  he  looked  over 
to  me  for  approval  of  this  amiable  trait 
of  the  Israfil. 

We  stumbled  into  the  little  cabin ,  which 
smelled  damp  and  tarry. 

"Bully  old  place! "  said  Stanford,  with 
enthusiasm.  "George!  look  at  that,  Mar- 
gie, there's  the  water  bottle  —  the  same 
old  water  bottle! " 

He  talked  as  if  he  had  discovered 
diamonds;  all  I  could  see  was  a  tiresome 
old  demijohn. 

"Here's  the  nail  where  I  hung  the 
clock .  Look  at  those  lockers ;  they  'd  never 
shut,  and  when  they  did,  it  took  a  chisel 
and  hammer  to  open 'em.  I  kept  the 
marlin  there." 

He  thrust  his  hand  in  and  brought  out 
a  smelly  black  ball  of  string.  He  gazed  at 
the  disgusting  lump  in  ecstatic  silence. 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  shed  tears. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  how  a  famil- 
iar perfume  will  bring  back  things  to 
you  ?  "  he  said  dreamily.  "  How  I  love  the 
tarry  smell  of  marlin.  Smell!"  and  he 
thrust  the  nasty  bunch  toward  me. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  time  we 
were  nearly  wrecked  off  Marblehead,  and 
all  the  other  fellows  were  seasick,  and  I 
had  to  hold  the  tiller  all  night  in  a  driving 
rain  ?  Wet  ?  Well  I  guess !  Those  were 
happy  times!" 


I  sniffed. 

"Oh,  you  can't  understand.  Girls 
don't  know,"  he  said,  half  sadly,  half 
contemptuously.  I  might  have  been  his 
sister  instead  of  his  fiancee. 

"  You  don't  care  for  things,  not  really," 
he  repeated. 

But  I  went  on  deck,  leaving  him  in  the 
snuffy,  smelly  cabin,  looking  at  the  old 
marlin,  and  musing  over  the  happy  days 
when  he  had  been  nearly  drowned. 


in 

This  was  my  first  glimpse  of  my  hus- 
band as  Orlando  Furioso. 

Ordinarily  he  was  a  man  full  of  com- 
mon sense,  unconventional  to  a  fault, 
broad-minded,  and  indeed,  if  he  had  an 
intolerance,  it  was  for  the  prejudices  of 
others.  He  had  the  faults  of  his  virtues; 
for  instance,  he  was  disorderly  in  a  large 
and  open-handed  way,  and  made  fun  of 
me  for  my  old-fashioned  ideas  about 
good  housekeeping.  Oh,  he  sent  my  lit- 
tle old  maidish  ways  flying  like  leaves 
before  the  wind,  with  his  chaff.  He  was 
aided  in  this  by  our  friend  Phil  Temple, 
who  was  constantly  at  the  house. 

And  a  different  point  of  view  came  to 
me  in  the  company  of  these  two  genial 
people,  both  unconventional,  each  full  of 
tolerance  for  the  other's  opinions,  and 
each  able  to  take  a  joke  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

I  found  myself  in  a  new  world,  and 
most  of  the  things  that  I  had  been  taught 
to  think  mattered  immensely  really  did 
not  seem  to  matter  at  all.  "The  needless 
conventionalities  of  women  "  was  one  of 
the  things  they  talked  most  prettily  about. 

A  woman  requires  much  recuperative 
force  and  much  adaptability,  for  at  best 
her  world  is  an  unstable  one,  and  mine, 
my  new  one,  —  and  I  was  secretly  proud 
of  having  adapted  myself  to  Stan's  mode 
of  thought  so  quickly,  —  was  knocked 
to  pieces  in  a  boatyard  in  City  Island, 
knocked  to  pieces  by  a  sloop  called  Ma- 
rianna,  a  Burgess  model,  twenty-eight 
feet  over  all,  a  twenty-foot  water  line, 
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and  drawing  six  feet  eight  inches  of 
water. 

In  her  my  Orlando  recognized  his  An- 
gelica, and  went  mad  about  her  at  once. 

"Look  at  that  dream,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Lord,  how  I'd  like  that  boat!  " 

"Oh,  come,  Stan,"  said  Phil.  "You 
don't  mean  you'd  buy  that  brick  church. 
Look  at  the  house  on  her,  man,  it's  like 
an  observatory ! " 

"I  suppose  what  you  like  is  a  flush 
deck,"  sneered  my  husband. 

"Well,  I  should  rather  think  I  did," 
said  Phil  with  warmth.  "I  like  a  yacht 
that  looks  like  a  yacht,  and  not  like  a 
three-story  office  building.  Hully  Gee! 
look  at  that  house!"  The  house  was 
mahogany,  very  much  in  need  of  a  scrap- 
ing, but  I  saw  nothing  very  queer  about  it. 

"What's  the  matter  with  it,  Phil?" 
I  asked,  as  much  to  keep  Stanford  from 
replying  as  anything  else. 

"Gee!  isn't  that  like  a  girl?"  said 
Phil  with  disgust.  Stanford  looked  dis- 
gusted, too  ;  they  might  disagree  about  the 
boat,  but  they  were  of  one  contemptuous 
mind  about  me. 

"That's  just  like  one  of  your  dry  land 
yachtsmen,"  Stan  continued,  taking  up 
the  thread  of  the  argument.  "  Everything 
for  looks !  You  don't  know  what  a  decent 
boat  is.  You  have  n't  grasped  the  fact  that 
on  the  Sound  a  yacht  is  intended  to  sail 
in  and  out  as  a  parlor  ornament,  or  part 
of  a  landscape  garden  effect.  George !  the 
boats  I  see  around  here  make  me  sick. 
This  boat 's  got  head  room.  That 's  what 
one  wants  for  a  cruise  —  head  room ! " 

"Head  room  be  buttered!"  replied 
Phil.  "Buy  a  boat  with  a  house  like  a 
grain  elevator  for  all  I  care,  but  don't  ex- 
pect me  to  sail  with  you." 

I  looked  on  with  amazement.  "Take 
things  lightly,"  was  one  of  my  husband's 
favorite  maxims,  and  he  laughed  con- 
temptuously over  women's  "strained  and 
earnest  ways  "  in  discussing  things. 

I  did  some  quick  thinking,  and  the  sum 
of  my  thinking  was  that  this  was  a  good 
time  for  me  to  keep  quiet. 

My  breaking  in  had  begun. 


IV 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  I  was  still  a 
bride,  but  I  realized,  as  I  had  realized  that 
day  in  the  Israfil's  cabin,  that  to  Stanford 
I  was  merely  some  one  to  talk  to  about  the 
beauties  of  his  other  love  —  and  some  one 
who  was  bound  to  be  sympathetic  or  he 
would  know  the  reason  why. 

For,  of  course,  we  had  bought  the  Mari- 
anna.  We  could  not  afford  her,  it  was 
folly,  it  was  madness  to  buy  her,  and  we 
committed  the  folly  gloriously,  without 
remorse,  in  spite  of  Phil,  who  prophesied 
gloomily  that  it  would  take  "two,  per- 
haps three  hundred  dollars  to  make  that 
last  year's  bird's  nest  look  like  a  boat," 
and  asked  Stan  scornfully  why  he  did  n't 
go  into  the  antiquity  business.  To  my 
surprise  Phil  had  moved  out  into  the  coun- 
try soon  after  we  did,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  fight  more  at  his  ease  with  Stanford, 
and  they  fought  hotly  almost  every  night, 
their  fists  pounding  the  table.  The  fetish 
of  freedom  from  prejudice  was  left  as 
definitely  behind  in  the  city  as  the  dining- 
room  furniture. 

"Phil  knows  as  much  about  boats  as  a 
purple  ass."  Stanford  informed  me. 

While  Phil  confided  to  me:  "Queer, 
while  Stan  's  such  a  clever  chap,  he  can't 
tell  a  canal -boat  from  a  cup  defender." 

I  have  noticed  that  all  ordinary  good 
yachtsmen  hold  the  same  opinion  of  one 
another's  knowledge  of  boats. 

Between  Stanford  and  myself  also  there 
was  a  great  dispute. 

As  I  look  back  on  it,  it  seems  fantastic 
and  shadowy  enough.  It  was  a  dispute 
possible  only  to  the  very  young  and  ar- 
dent. But  to-day  I  smile  rather  tenderly 
over  the  absurdities  of  Stanford  and  Mar- 
gery with  their  silly  quarrel. 

For  the  hot  enthusiasms  of  youth  some- 
times bear  most  enduring  fruit,  and  but 
for  this  I  might  have  been  deprived  all 
my  life  of  the  pleasure  of  pottering  around 
my  own  boat. 

Our  dispute  lasted  all  summer,  and  was 
in  two  parts.  The  first  part  as  set  forth 
by  Stanford  was :  — 
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"You  don't  really  care  for  boats.  You 
don't  really  care  for  the  Marianna." 

It  was  a  grotesque  position  for  me,  — 
for  I  was  expected  not  only  to  approve 
that  my  husband  loved  another,  but  I  was 
even  expected  to  love  my  rival  as  he  did, 
which  I  set  myself  to  do  with  might  and 
main.  In  my  exasperation  I  told  Phil 
one  day,  — 

"Women  in  a  harem  have  a  hard  time 
of  it." 

"I  suppose  they  do,"  said  Phil  uncom- 
prehendingly. 

But  a  light  gleamed  in  the  eye  of  young 
Morris,  who  boarded  in  our  impossible 
boarding  place  in  New  Rochelle,  and  I 
saw  I  was  understood,  which  is  a  com- 
fort when  one  is  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
strange  rivalry  as  I  was. 

Morris  was  one  of  those  God's  fools 
who  go  through  life  hampered  by  too 
much  insight  and  too  little  sincerity,  and 
whom  other  men  call  Ass  or  Wit  accord- 
ing to  their  own  intelligence. 

To  prove  how  dearly  I  loved  her  I 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  help  get  the  Mari- 
anna in  the  water,  and  I  went  with  the  men 
to  City  Island,  and  was  allowed  first  the 
privilege  of  sand-papering,  next  the  joy  of 
scraping  varnish,  and  lastly  the  ecstasy 
of  painting.  Stan  acted  as  if  he  were  do- 
ing me  a  great  favor  to  let  me  work  on 
the  boat  at  all,  and  I  realize  now  that 
he  was.  Most  men  would  have  left  their 
wives  at  home.  At  the  time  I  did  n't 
appreciate  my  blessings.  I  worked  on 
grimly,  with  blistered  hands  and  aching 
back,  and  I  looked  with  a  certain  sour 
cynicism  that  only  youth  knows  upon 
Stan's  evident  joy  in  the  growing  of  his 
Marianna. 

I  had  not  yet  obtained  my  reward. 

The  next  day  I  went  out  alone  to  City 
Island  to  work  on  the  boat.  I  was  going 
to  show  Stan  whether  I  cared  or  not! 

It  was  the  rush  season,  and  the  owner 
of  the  shipyard  could  put  none  of  his  own 
men  to  work,  and  we  had  with  difficulty 
secured  a  ship's  carpenter.  He  was  a  long, 
lean,  and  gentle  one. 

"I  dunno  as  I  ever  seen  a  girl  work  on 


a  boat  before,"  he  volunteered.  Then 
after  a  moment,  "  I  dunno  as  there 's  any 
good  reason  why  they  should  n't,"  he  de- 
cided, with  that  tolerance  which  makes 
all  things  possible  in  America. 

The  shipyard  was  full  of  all  sorts  of 
cheerful  noises :  planes  hummed  —  ham- 
mers clanged.  There  was  the  hiss  of  the 
burning  off  of  paint,  and  the  cheerful 
slap,  slap  of  the  fat  paint  brushes  on  the 
sides  of  boats.  While  above  it  all  rose  the 
shrill  whine  of  sharpening  files  and  the 
loud  cry  of  scrapers  against  hard  varnish. 
The  air  was  full  of  pleasant  smells,  of 
new  wood,  of  paint  and  varnish. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  a  spirit 
of  the  place  took  hold  of  me  and  there 
fell  from  me  the  dogged  feeling  of  "do  or 
die."  And  it  was  with  enthusiasm  that  I 
followed  Jameson's  instructions.  I  began 
to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  Marianna. 

He  was  a  nice  fellow  to  work  with,  si- 
lent, for  the  most  part,  as  a  tree,  and  when 
he  spoke  no  words  of  David  Harum  wis- 
dom fell  from  his  honest  lips.  Rather, 
harmless  pieces  of  gossip  like :  — 

"My  folks  just  getting  over  the  measles. 
M'  sister  May  she 's  had  'em  three  times." 

We  lunched  together  in  the  shadow  of 
a  boat. 

Groups  of  other  people  sat  around  eat- 
ing their  lunches,  and  the  men  of  the  yard 
passed  by  to  say,"Gettin'  to  be  quite  a 
ship's  carpenter,  ain't  ye?" 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  come  home.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  remarkable  about  any 
of  it.  But  the  charm  of  the  whole  thing 
was  upon  me.  I  loved  the  big  masts  spir- 
ing above  me,  and  the  multitude  of  boats 
sitting  there  so  patiently  during  their  over- 
hauling, —  when  if  they  had  any  spirit  at 
all  they  must  have  longed  to  be  gone  on 
the  gay  Sound  water  ;  and  it  flattered  me 
to  feel  that  I  was  a  part  of  this  world  of 
people  who  made  boats  —  though  all  I 
was  doing  was  sand-papering. 

So  Jameson  and  I  worked  side  by  side. 
I  must  have  been  far  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help,  though  he,  kind  man,  never 
showed  it,  and  he  prepared  me  for  what 
was  to  be  my  final  initiation.  He  painted 
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a-  water  line,  and  handed  me  the  pot  of 
red  copper  paint. 

"Now  swat  it  on  good  and  thick,  and 
see  that  you  get  it  in  all  the  nail  holes," 
he  advised,  and  then  it  was  I  was  won 
over  once  and  for  all.  And  to  this  day 
there  is  nothing  I  like  so  well  as  to  stand 
in  the  shady  side  of  a  boat,  and  to  hear 
the  peaceful  slap,  slap  of  my  big  paint 
brush.  I  might  get  tired  of  it  if  I  did  it 
every  day,  and  the  boats  I  painted  were 
not  my  own  boats.  But  when  I  hear  peo- 
ple talk  of  the  joy  of  gardening  I  smile 
to  myself  because  I  know  that  those  are 
feeble  pleasures  compared  with  that  of 
seeing  one's  boat  grow  bright  under  one's 
hands. 

No  one  who  has  not  worked  on  his  own 
boat  will  understand  this;  but  there  is  a 
certain  happiness  of  working  with  your 
own  hands  over  things  you  love  that  is 
deeper  than  other  joys.  Women  know  it 
oftener  than  men,  —  I  speak  now  of  the 
men  and  women  we  call  educated, —  for 
women  work  with  loving  care  over  their 
houses  and  their  flowers  and  th.eir  chil- 
dren. Artists  know  it,  of  course,  but  they 
call  it  by  different  and  high-sounding 
names,  though  I  don't  believe  they  al- 
ways did.  But  whether  it  is  housework 
well  done,  or  cooking,  or  making  a  statue, 
or  slapping  paint  on  a  boat,  it  is  all  funda- 
mentally the  same,  though  I  would  rather 
work  on  a  boat. 

So  my  first  lesson  was  of  silence,  and 
my  next  the  joy  of  work. 

But  Stanford  was  not  satisfied  with  my 
enthusiasm. 

"You  're  doing  this  because  you  're  fond 
of  me,  not  of  the  Marianna,"  was  the 
name  of  the  second  part  of  the  quarrel. 


So  my  breaking  in  was  begun  in  a  curi- 
ously roundabout  way.  I  knew  the  deep 
joy  of  covering  spaces  with  bright  fresh 
paint ;  I  had  learned  the  charm  of  a  ship- 
yard, before  I  knew  anything  about  boats. 
I  was  "fond  of  sailing,"  of  course,  but 
there  is  an  abysmal  gap  between  that 


and  Stanford's  all-consuming  passion  for 
boats.  I  was  to  hear  more  of  this,  and  that 
hearing  began  on  our  first  sail  on  the 
Marianna. 

We  were  scarcely  under  way  when 
Stan,  having  handed  the  tiller  to  Phil, 
—  who  had  condescended  to  come  with 
us  on  the  "brick  church,"  —  went  below 
to  get  the  official  broom,  and  swept  the 
deck. 

"This  boat  is  a  sty  —  a  regular  sty," 
he  said. 

I  have  said  before  that  he  was  disor- 
derly in  a  genial  way,  forever  guying  me 
for  my  New  England  conscientiousness 
in  keeping  my  house  clean,  and  here  he 
was  sweeping  off  a  deck  which  was  speck- 
less. 

He  sat  down  at  last  in  the  cockpit  and 
looked  around  anxiously;  from  time  to 
time  he  got  up  and  pounced  on  a  bit  of 
shaving,  a  string,  a  mote  of  dust;  these  he 
cast  wrathfully  overboard.  He  made  me 
think  of  a  New  England  housekeeper 
waiting  for  the  Sewing  Society.  The  day 
was  warm,  but  Stanford  kept  bustling 
around  the  boat,  and  at  last  he  disap- 
peared into  the  cabin. 

"I've  got  to  get  something  like  order 
into  this  place,"  he  announced,  "I  can't 
stand  a  cabin  like  this: "and  we  heard 
him  fussing  with  dishes,  rattling  around 
pans  —  in  a  word,  working  hard.  Pre- 
sently he  reemerged,  red  in  the  face  and 
lugging  the  cushions  with  him. 

"  I  told  that  son  of  a  lobster-pot  to  beat 
these  cushions  thoroughly,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  he  touched  them.  I'll  hustle 
his  lazy  carcass  when  I  catch  him!  See 
here!"  and  he  smote  the  cushion  with  his 
fist.  A  light  cloud  of  dust  arose.  He  took 
his  knife  and  gravely  cut  the  handle  from 
the  broom,  and  on  the  Sunday  afternoon 
air  was  heard  the  steady  thump,  thump, 
thump  of  a  stick  on  a  mattress.  Then  he 
tried  to  brush  the  dust  off  the  cushions, 
but  the  mutilated  broom  was  too  large 
and  unwieldy. 

After  this  he  rested  awhile  with  some 
serenity,  but  his  face  clouded.  "I  can't 
stand  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  thought  I 
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should  be  able  to,  but  I  can't.  Look  at 
those  fi  ttings !  Meg,  you  're  a  shark  abou  t 
brass,  could  n't  you  get  it  cleaned  some- 
how—  you've  got  lots  of  time."  Mind 
you,  this  was  the  man  who  could  n't  bear 
to  see  his  wife  wash  a  teacup. 

He  took  out  his  pen  and  a  card  and 
wrote  eagerly,  then  he  handed  the  card 
to  me,  "There's  nothing  in  this  boat  to 
work  with ,"  he  said .  ' '  Meg,  don't  forget , 
will  you,  to  put  this  card  in  your  clothes 
and  get  these  few  little  things  to-morrow. 
Oh!"  he  went  on,  in  despair,  "there's  no 
use  sweeping,  the  Marianna  's  filthier  than 
an  oyster  boat.  I've  got  to  swab  the 
deck  off." 

Thereupon  he  dipped  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter and  got  busy  with  the  sawed -off  broom. 
I  looked  over  the  list  he  had  put  in  my 
hand  ;  it  read :  — 

1  broom. 

1  whisk  broom. 

3  cakes  salt  water  soap. 

1  papier  mache  bucket. 

1  scrubbing  brush. 

2  dust  rags  or  whatever  you  call 'em. 

2  floor  rags  for  swabbing,  like  Anne 
uses  on  the  floors. 

1  large  chamois  bigger  than  the  dinky 
one  we  have  for  silver. 

1  jar  or  box  or  what  you  can  get  of  best 
brass  polish. 

Cotton  waste  is  good  for  rubbing. 
Cloths  and  brushes  for  brass. 
1  wicker  thing  like  the  one  Anne  whacks 
the  rugs  with. 

1  gallon  spar  varnish  (best  quality). 

3  sheets  coarse  sand-paper. 
3  sheets  fine  sand-paper. 

1  large  scraper. 

1  3-cornered  scraper. 

1  flat  scraper. 

1  first-class  file. 

1  ball  marlin. 

"I've  got  to  have  one  or  two  of  the 
things  we  need,"  explained  Stan. 

I  read  the  list  and  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  was  a  summer's  work  before 
me,  compared  with  which  house  cleaning 
would  be  a  rest-cure.  I  was  not  far  wrong. 

For  a  while  all  was  peaceful.    We  all 


know  the  happiness  that  we  can  have  only 
on  a  little  boat  close  down  to  the  bosom 
of  the  waters,  a  little  boat  that  one  is  sail- 
ing oneself,  that  belongs  to  oneself  alone. 
I  understood  once  and  for  all  why  Stan- 
ford would  have  nothing  of  a  rented  boat. 
Phil  and  Stan  no  longer  bickered.  Phil 
lazily  held  the  tiller.  Stan  was  curled  up 
somewhere  before  the  mast,  and  I,  after 
the  manner  of  girls,  dabbled  my  hand  in 
the  water  on  the  leeward  side.  (I  have 
since  learned  not  to  do  this.  It  is  a  thing 
that  irritates  one's  men  immensely,  I  don't 
know  why.) 

Other  boats  passed  us,  —  yawls,  sloops, 
cat-boats,  vulgar,  puffing  launches  with 
a  lot  of  brawling,  yelling  fishermen  on 
board,  and  little  launches  shining  and 
trim,  with  the  burgee  of  some  smart  yacht 
club  fluttering  at  their  masts,  and  occa- 
sionally we  rocked  in  the  wake  of  some 
great  steam  yacht  where  people  sat  under 
awnings.  I  for  one  did  n't  envy  them : 
they  were  not  sailing,  they  knew  none  of 
the  intimate  joys  of  scraping  and  painting 
their  own  boats,  and  if  they  had  committed 
extravagances  as  we  had,  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  a  great  and  dignified  passion,  but 
for  some  unworthy  motive  like  the  desire 
to  shine.  So  I  philosophized  to  myself, 
when  suddenly  the  peace  was  broken  by 
a  cry,  the  cry  of  the  man  badly  hurt.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  Phil  gripped  the  tiller. 

"The  jib  sheet 's  adrift,"  Stan  ex- 
claimed. The  jib  sheet,  which  had  been 
neatly  coiled,  had,  after  the  unprincipled 
manner  of  ropes,  become  uncoiled,  and 
sure  enough  was  adrift.  Any  yachtsman 
of  my  husband's  kind  will  understand  his 
horror,  but  I  barely  knew  a  sheet  from  a 
halyard,  and  all  my  eyes  saw  was  three 
or  four  feet  of  rope  trailing  rather  untidily 
behind  us.  The  sheet  was  fast  to  the 
cleats,  and  it  seemed  no  great  catastrophe 
to  me.  But  Phil  threw  the  tiller  into  my 
hand  and  hastily  hauled  the  offending 
sheet  inboard,  while  Stanford,  the  un- 
conventional, the  man  who  did  n't  care  a 
hoot  for  his  neighbors'  opinions,  lamented : 

"God  knows  how  long  that  thing  has 
been  going  on!  The  whole  Sound  may 
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have  seen  us!  We'll  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  every  little  fresh  water  yacht  club 
if  we  keep  on  this  way!  Great  heavens, 
with  two  of  you  back  there,  I  should  think 
you  could  keep  all  the  rigging  from  going 
adrift!" 

"I  was  sailing  the  boat,"  replied  Phil 
shortly.  One  could  see  that  he  felt 
ashamed,  and  also  that  he  felt  that  the 
bulk  of  the  responsibility  rested  on  me. 
(I  have  since  found  that  most  things  that 
happened  aboard  were  my  fault.) 

So  that  very  first  afternoon  it  dawned 
on  me  that  the  world  of  yachtsmen  is  a 
little  world  which  has  its  own  conventions, 
its  own  etiquette.  Conventions,  too,  which 
are  rigid,  and  which  may  not  be  broken. 

Take  the  matter  of  making  a  mooring, 
for  instance.  In  the  world  I  found  myself 
in,  to  miss  a  mooring  was  little  short  of  a 
disgrace.  And  Stan,  who  would  have 
smiled  cheerfully  if  a  whole  dinner  party 
had  gone  wrong,  would  have  wept  tears 
of  rage,  I  believe,  if  he  had  missed  his 
mooring.  And  that  afternoon,  too,  I  real- 
ized, what  I  had  only  vaguely  suspected 
before,  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  I 
might  as  well  have  had  two  husbands 
to  adapt  my  disposition  to.  How  far  his 
nature  was  changed  once  he  got  aboard 
a  boat  I  can  explain  best  by  this  little 
anecdote. 

We  came  in  one  night  after  dark  and 
picked  our  way  daintily  among  the  great 
company  of  boats  moored  in  the  New 
Rochelle  harbor.  I  stood  forward  almost 
on  the  bowsprit  and  happily  located  the 
two  harbor  buoys.  Now  any  one  who 
knows  this  populous  harbor  knows  that  it 
takes  nice  sailing  to  come  in  against  the 
wind  on  a  black  night,  especially  at  low 
tide.  We  slipped  close  under  the  stern 
of  one  of  the  cup  defenders  anchored  far 
out,  past  big  sea-going  schooner  yachts, 
racing  sloops,  and  yawls,  moved  in  and 
out  among  all  the  small  fry,  the  many  cat 
boats,  and  sneak-boxes,  and  made  our 
mooring  with  great  neatness.  Then  every 
one  hurried  to  put  up  the  sails.  Stan  was 
forward  lying  flat  on  his  tummy  on  the 
bowsprit  putting  up  the  jib,  and  sang  out 


to  me  for  more  stops.  So  I  stepped  on 
what  I  thought  was  the  bowsprit  shrouds 
to  hand  him  one.  I  had  stepped  off  into 
nothingness,  walked  the  plank  neatly  into 
the  Sound,  and  as  the  water  closed  over 
my  head  I  heard  Stanford  say,  — 

"HELL!" 

I  was  aboard  in  a  moment,  and  as  Stan- 
ford put  out  a  hand  to  help  me  lie  said  to 
Phil,  "Is  n't  that  like  a  girl  ?"  and  Phil 
replied  gloomily :  "  It 's  lucky  it 's  night; " 
while  little  Morris  threw  their  point  of 
view  into  relief,  with  his  "Oh,  I  hope 
you're  not  hurt,  Mrs.  Dayton." 


VI 

I  have  talked  as  if  I  were  a  young  wo- 
man possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  tact,  and 
who  learned  her  various  lessons  with  ex- 
emplary swiftness.  But  this  is  not  true, 
I  made  plenty  of  mistakes,  argued  un- 
necessarily, asked  foolish  questions,  and 
from  first  to  last  I  have  been  quite  as  un- 
able to  share  Stanford's  sensitiveness 
about  what  people  could  say.  I  know 
how  he  feels,  and  I  respect  his  prejudices 
—  sometimes.  But  they  seem  as  quaint 
to  me  as  my  housewifely  anxieties  seem  to 
him. 

For  instance,  that  first  year  I  did  things 
he  has  never  ceased  to  shudder  over.  The 
Marianna  was  a  wet  boat,  and  if  there 
was  any  wind  at  all  it  was  better  to  sail 
in  one's  bathing-suit.  Now,  I  was  never 
quite  so  happy  as  when  I  got  into  a  cer- 
tain disreputable  and  faded  bathing-suit 
of  mine,  and  every  yachtsman  who  likes 
to  see  his  boat  and  his  women  folk  look 
smart  will  understand  how  poor  Stanford 
must  have  suffered  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
used  to  insist  on  sitting  down  in  the  bow- 
sprit shrouds  wiih  the  waves  breaking 
over  me. 

Nothing  could  keep  me  from  the 
shrouds,  neither  command,  nor  sadness, 
nor  anger.  It  was  the  height  of  happi- 
ness to  me,  and  what  unsettled  Stan  was 
that  Phil  used  to  come  too.  So  did  young 
Morris,  who  always  sailed  with  us,  and 
whose  high  spirits  altogether  demoral- 
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ized  me,  taking  my  mind  off  the  serious 
work  of  being  a  yachtsman's  helpmeet. 

"You  can't  race  this  old  steamer  chair, 
anyhow,  Stan,"  Phil  would  argue.  "So 
what  do  you  care  ?"  when  poor  Stanford 
would  complain  that  we  made  her  down 
at  the  head,  and  that  everything  on  the 
Sound  was  passing  us. 

Then  Stanford  would  plead  with  me. 
"It  is  n't  done,  you  know,"  he  would 
argue.  "Do  you  ever  see  the  wives  of 
other  men  sitting  in  the  bowsprit  shrouds  ? 
You  know  you  don't.  In  all  my  experi- 
ence I  have  never  seen  any  woman  sitting 
where  you  are  now!" 

"Try  and  get  rid  of  unnecessary  con- 
ventionalities. You  don't  know  how  life 
will  broaden  out  when  you  do,"  I  quoted 
flippantly,  for  I  was  sore  at  being  guyed 
so  much  about  having  walked  into  the 
water  that  night;  for  when  Phil  and  Stan- 
ford got  over  being  shocked  at  me,  they 
made  one  of  those  stupid  family  jokes 
out  of  it,  and  trotted  it  out  before  every 
one  whom  we  took  sailing. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  did  work  over  the 
Marianna  with  a  devotion  that  was  pa- 
thetic. Oh,  the  long,  hot  days  I  spent  on 
my  hands  and  knees  on  her  deck,  with 
the  hot  sun  beating  down  on  me,  and 
how  jealously  I  watched  the  honest  Swede 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dry  the  Marianna's 
sails  and  to  swab  the  vile  harbor  mud  off 
the  Marianna's  lovely  white  sides!  and  so 
I  hope  that  for  this  devotion  the  recording 
angel  will  wipe  from  his  book  the  record 
of  my  rebellious  legs  dangling  overboard, 
Stimson's  yawl  or  no,  and  that  before  my 
life  is  over  I  shall  have  expiated  the  sins 
of  a  girl  in  a  faded  and  disreputable  bath- 
ing-suit, who  sat  brazenly  in  the  bowsprit 
shrouds  in  the  face  of  all  the  yachts  on 
Long  Island  Sound. 

I  was  very  stupid  about  learning  to 
sail.  I  learned  to  know  the  ropes  quickly 
enough,  and  to  execute  any  given  order 
with  commendable  swiftness,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  first  summer  I  did  not  under- 
stand very  much  what  it  was  all  about. 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  adapt  myself  to 
this  new  Stanford  who  ordered  me  about 


so  peremptorily,  and  was  filled  with  such' 
contempt  for  one's  colossal  ignorance, 
that  it  made  it  difficult  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions; and  I  must  confess  that  my  heart 
beat  hard  with  apprehension  every  time 
I  was  given  an  order,  for  fear  I  should  not 
do  it  right,  and  that,  rebellious  as  I  was 
about  my  own  amusement,  I  feared  Stan- 
ford on  the  boat  as  much  as  any  little 
cabin  boy  feared  "The  Old  Man."  I 
snatched  a  fearful  joy  in  executing  orders 
quickly,  and  for  the  rest  I  shared  the 
pleasure  that  only  those  who  love  sail- 
ing in  small  boats  can  ever  know. 


vn 

Stanford  took  his  sailing  rather  hard. 
He  continued  to  bustle  and  fuss  and 
tinker,  and  on  calm  days,  when  we  would 
all  be  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the  big  sail, 
he  would  always  want  to  hoist  the  top- 
sail, a  cranky  cross-grained  sail  as  ever 
was,  whose  halyards  never  worked;  and 
he  would  have  to  shin  up  the  mast  before 
it  would  set  properly. 

I  had  a  personal  enmity  for  that  top- 
sail, and  a  well-founded  one,  for  it  had  a 
cussedness  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
in  a  human  being. 

Meantime  no  extravagant  wife  ever 
made  more  demands  on  her  husband's 
pockets  than  did  the  Marianna.  Now  she 
called  for  a  compass  and  again  for  smart- 
er riding  lights.  Not  content  with  having 
her  decks  scraped,  she  was  always  having 
herself  hauled  up  and  painted,  complain- 
ing about  that  harbor  mud.  But  she  over- 
reached herself,  as  so  many  young  women 
of  her  kind  have  done  before  her,  did  the 
beautiful  Marianna,  for  by  the  end  of  the 
season  our  purse  was  empty,  and  with 
bleeding  hearts  we  realized  that  we  would 
have  to  sell  her.  We  have  learned  since 
that  she  was  always  an  unprincipled  boat, 
bleeding  her  owners.  Her  first  owner  stole 
her  plans,  and  money  to  have  her  built, 
and  afterwards  she  was  owned  succes- 
sively by  two  young  men  who  borrowed 
to  pay  for  her.  She  lay  up  for  two  years 
in  City  Island,  when  she  seduced  my  hus- 
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band,  and  bled  us  to  the  last  penny,  and 
even  then  ungratefully  made  us  realize 
that  we  had  not  given  her  all  the  luxuries 
to  which  she  was  accustomed. 

We  sold  her  at  a  loss  to  some  fresh  wa- 
ter yachtsmen  who  took  her  to  a  lake.  I 
hope  in  her  old  age  she  may  have  found 
an  owner  well  to  do,  who,  if  he  does  not 
love  her  madly  as  she  was  loved  in  her 
youth,  will  keep  her  decently,  keep  her 
spars  and  deck  bright,  give  her  new  suits 
of  sails  when  she  needs  them,  and  do  over 
her  cabin,  which  we  never  could  afford  to 
touch. 

So  the  mighty  were  fallen,  and  we  went 
sorrowfully  into  the  country  next  summer 
without  a  boat. 

In  front  of  our  house  were  a  number  of 
little  boats,  and  among  them  one  we 
learned  was  for  sale.  I  had  gotten  over  all 
surprise  so  far  as  Stan  and  boats  were 
concerned.  So  I  was  not  astonished  when 
I  heard  him  say  to  the  owner,  a  stolid 
Swede, — 

"She's  a  centre-board  boat,  of  course. 
A  keel  boat  in  these  waters  is  no  good." 

" Sure  she's  centre-board.  A  fine  boat, 
I  sell  her  to  you  for  seventy-five  dollars," 
the  owner  said,  and  lumbered  heavily 
away. 

The  fine  boat  was  a  little  jib  and  main- 
sail boat.  Open,  broad,  and  squat.  She 
curtsied  perpetually  up  and  down  on  the 
water  like  a  polite  little  old  lady,  and  she 
was  of  the  vintage  of  about  1830. 

But  she  was  a  boat,  and  homely  and 
slow  as  she  was,  Stan  ardently  desired  her. 
It  was  most  unfaithful  of  him,  for  she  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  Marianna.  After 
he  had  been  two  weeks  by  the  water  his 
desire  for  smart  boats  vanished.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  boat  to  sail  in,  any  kind  of 
a  scow,  he  did  n't  care  what,  he  asserted, 
so  long  as  it  had  a  tiller  and  a  sail. 

After  two  weeks  the  Swede  loomed  up 
in  the  dust. 

"I  sell  her  to  you  for  fifty,"  he  said 
sullenly. 

I  had  seen  him  walking  with  a  master- 
ful looking  woman,  while  he  pushed  a 
baby  carriage.  Now  being  a  yachtsman's 


wife  does  more  than  make  a  woman  si- 
lent and  industrious,  it  makes  her  crafty 
and  suspicious  and  keen  at  a  bargain. 

"Doesn't  your  wife  like  sailing?"  I 
asked  innocently. 

"No,  what  for  I  stay  behind  mit  der 
baby,  she  say  ?  So  she  kicks,  I  sell  der 
boat." 

I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Larsen  next  day. 

"How  much  you  afford  to  give  for  dat 
boat  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Thirty-five  dollars,"  I  told  her. 

"Larsen  he  comes  for  der  money  to- 
night," she  said,  and  shut  her  mouth  like 
a  trap. 

And  Larsen  came  sullenly  and  pock- 
eted his  thirty-five  dollars.  Poor  man,  I 
felt  like  a  thief.  He  had  spent  all  his 
Sundays  and  his  spare  time  painting  and 
caulking  the  old  lady  and  making  her 
neat  and  tight.  But  Mrs.  Larsen  was  not 
of  the  stuff  of  which  yachtsmen's  wives 
are  made. 

That  summer  I  learned  a  good  deal 
about  sailing.  I  went  out  every  day  with 
a  boy  who  found  himself  near,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  I  began  to  have  the  mad- 
ness for  boats  on  my  own  account,  for 
though  I  had  been  proud  of  the  Mari- 
anna, I  never  loved  her,  and  secretly  I 
was  jealous. 

We  painted  the  old  boat  black,  and 
named  her  the  Tar  Baby,  which  must 
have  shocked  her  no  end,  for  I'm  sure 
her  first  name  way  back  years  ago  must 
have  been  Belinda  or  Seraphina. 

We  sailed  in  her  for  years  and  at  last 
gave  her  away,  still  staunch,  and  only  a 
trifle  leaky,  to  an  ungrateful  friend  who 
renamed  her  the  White  Elephant.  I 
learn  that  late  in  life  she  developed  the 
bad  habit  of  dragging  her  anchor,  and  is 
spending  her  declining  years  under  the 
name  of  Anxiety. 

VIII 

One  of  my  most  frequent  duties  was 
the  getting  ready  for  company.  The  look- 
ing after  the  details  of  lunch,  ice,  and  the 
like,  is  for  a  yachtsman's  wife  what  the 
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cares  of  her  house  are  for  the  wife  of  an 
ordinary  husband  who  has  no  fads. 

It  makes  very  little  difference  to  a 
yachtsman  whether  his  wife  ever  learns 
to  sail  a  boat  well  or  not.  What  matters 
to  him  more  than  he  knows  is  his  wife's 
ability  to  deal  with  guests.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  guests,  indeed,  my  duties  would 
have  been  simple  enough.  I  would  only 
have  had  to  learn  to  obey  quickly  and 
to  keep  from  talking  too  much.  But  the 
people  who  go  out  sailing  with  one  com- 
plicate matters  enormously. 

Most  people  naturally  hate  small  boat 
sailing,  while  they  imagine  that  they  love 
it  dearly. 

And  if  one  owns  a  boat  there  is  nothing 
more  inevitable  than  that  one  will  ask 
one's  friends  out  over  Sunday  for  a  sail. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  has  even  yet  oc- 
curred to  Stanford's  innocent  mind  that 
he  is  not  doing  the  greatest  favor  in  the 
world  to  his  unfortunate  friends  when  he 
asks  them  out. 

There  are  a  few  people  who  really 
"like  sailing,"  and  who  yet  have  no  de- 
sire to  own  a  boat,  and  no  talent  for  learn- 
ing to  sail  a  boat  themselves.  Young 
Morris  was  one  of  these.  He  sailed  with 
us  for  years  as  regularly  as  Phil  Temple, 
and  was  never  anything  but  unfailingly 
lubberly. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  perfect 
guest  on  a  boat.  He  had  a  lofty  disregard 
of  the  weather.  He  could  sit  in  the  shadow 
of  the  sail  for  hours,  and  analyze  his  soul. 
He  did  not  care  how  long  he  was  becalmed, 
for  he  had  his  soul  always  with  him,  and 
he  could  always  speculate  about  Phil's  or 
Stan's  or  mine  if  his  own  bored  him. 

Of  course  Phil  and  Stan  thought  he 
was  an  ass,  although  they  were  fond  of 
him,  but  he  was  an  immense  comfort  to 
me.  I  thought  it  showed,  too,  an  immense 
amount  of  individuality,  that  he  could  "  go 
sailing"  so  much  and  not  know  one  rope 
from  another.  He  never  even  learned  to 
tell  which  way  the  wind  was  coming  from, 
and  you  can  imagine  what  contempt  that 
exposed  him  to  in  the  eyes  of  my  two 
friends.  Stan  worked  over  him  for  months 


trying  to  explain  the  theory  of  sailing.  He 
would  draw  little  diagrams,  which  Mor- 
ris would  look  at  soulfully  with  his  beau- 
tiful brown  eyes.  Afterwards  he  would 
tell  me  quite  shamelessly  that  he  had 
not  understood  a  word  of  what  Stan  was 
saying,  but  that  he  liked  to  hear  him 
talk. 

Morris  had  quite  a  little  to  do  with  my 
breaking  in,  in  a  negative  way.  He  kept 
me  from  being  too  humble-minded  the 
first  years,  while  I  was  getting,  so  to 
speak,  bridle-wise.  Later  he  was  a  great 
help  with  refractory  guests. 

The  reason  so  many  people  are  anxious 
to  go  out  in  little  boats  is  the  false  idea 
literature  gives  of  the  pleasures  of  sailing. 
I  often  read  luscious  descriptions  of 
bounding  through  the  water,  with  delight- 
ful scenery  all  about,  that  would  mislead 
anybody. 

You  imagine  yourself  sitting  at  ease,  a 
delicious  little  breeze  wafting  you  along, 
a  lovely  day,  neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold, 
and  the  wind  with  you  both  ways. 

Now  my  experience  is  that  when  sail- 
ing in  a  little  boat  like  the  Tar  Baby  there 
is  always  too  much  something  for  some- 
body. It  is  very  apt  to  fall  a  flat  calm  in 
the  Sound  warm  Sunday  afternoons.  It  is 
also  apt  to  breeze  up  fresh,  and  over  goes 
your  little  boat  on  her  ear,  and  the  whole 
company  has  to  sit  up  to  windward,  shift- 
ing themselves  like  a  lot  of  ballast  when 
one  comes  about.  One  is  apt  also  to  get 
wet  on  days  like  this,  and  what  with  dodg- 
ing the  boom,  and  getting  soaked,  and 
sitting  in  unwonted  and  uncomfortable 
positions,  or  else  broiling  for  long  hours 
under  a  pitiless  sun  miles  away  from 
home  and  supper,  I  am  sure  I  don't  see 
the  pleasure  there  can  be  for  people  in 
a  casual  sail. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  liking  just  a 
part  of  sailing;  one  must  like  it  all,  take  it 
as  it  comes,  and  above  all  have  a  great 
amount  of  patience,  and  no  love  of  get- 
ting back  to  meals  on  time. 

The  people  who  like  to  sail  only  under 
happy  circumstances  would  do  well  to 
stay  at  home.  Days  of  perfection  are  so 
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few.  Yet  it  is  just  such  people  who  usual- 
ly come  out  of  town  expecting  to  have  a 
good  time.  I  have  witnessed  trying  and 
pathetic  sights  among  our  poor  guests. 
I  have  seen  girls,  yes,  and  men  too,  grip 
the  seat  with  tight,  nervous  fingers  as  puff 
after  puff  knocked  us  down.  It  has  come 
to  the  point  when  we  have  had  to  put 
them  ashore,  though  this  has  happened 
only  once  or  twice. 

I  have  seen  one  poor  man  turn  a  lovely 
green,  while  Stan  was  proving  to  Phil 
that  the  Tar  Baby  was  quick  in  stays,  by 
running  up  as  close  as  possible  to  those 
treacherous  green  rocks  off  Portchester 
shore,  and  then  coming  about.  They  kept 
up  this  childish  proceeding  half  the  after- 
noon, while  young  Morris  watched  the 
nervous  gentleman  with  brown,  specula- 
tive eyes,  saying,  — 

"Sooner  or  later,  you  know,  they'll 
fetch  a  rock.  You  can't  swim,  can  you, 
Jones  ?  well,  we  '11  have  time  to  get  you 
out  an  oar  to  hang  on  to." 

Or,  "Did  you  feel  her  scrape  that 
time  ?  she  's  a  rather  old  boat,  and  may 
come  to  pieces  any  minute." 

Such  days  it  was  my  duty  to  divert  the 
sufferer  as  best  I  could,  for  even  Morris 
went  back  on  me.  There  were  other 
times  when  girls  got  very  scared,  and  were 
ashamed  to  own  up,  when  I  had  to  make 
myself  unpopular  with  the  men  by  insist- 
ing on  going  home.  I  learned  to  recognize 
seasickness  in  its  earliest  moments,  and 
made  some  excuse  for  a  landing. 

The  hardest  thing  of  all  is  to  keep  up 
the  courage  and  spirits  of  a  party  in  the 
face  of  a  flat  calm.  The  sun  beats  down 
on  you  pitilessly.  The  skin  of  the  girls' 
noses  slowly  burns  to  a  crisp  and  at  last 
peels  off.  A  painful  magenta  streak  di- 
vides the  neck  just  above  the  collar. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  sit 
still,  and  after  a  while  you  get  so  talked 
out  that  you  feel  that  never  so  long  as 
you  live  will  you  have  anything  to  say  to 
one  another  again.  You  get  sung  out,  too. 
And  after  that  there  remains  hopeless 
boredom,  deadly  patience.  That  is  what 
happens  when  you  are  becalmed,  if  the 


hostess  has  not  her  wits  about  her.  There 
are  some  people,  do  what  one  likes,  who 
simply  cannot  live  through  a  calm  with- 
out agony. 

A  calm  is  so  antagonistic,  anyway,  to 
the  American  temperament  that  it  is  very 
little  short  of  madness  to  ask  untried  peo- 
ple on  the  water  when  a  calm  may  be 
awaiting  them. 

Bored,  seasick,  frightened,  nervous, 
uncomfortable,  when  one  asks  people 
sailing  one  runs  the  risk  of  making  them 
any  of  these  things. 

I  am  the  one  who  has  suffered  vicari- 
ously through  the  suffering  of  our  vic- 
tims, and  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  de- 
sire to  pass  my  days  happily  on  the  water 
without  the  anguish  of  others  to  trouble 
me.  I  would  like  to  have  my  chosen 
friends  about  me.  But  by  preference  I 
would  hear  Stan  and  Phil  Temple  wran- 
gle, while  young  Morris  loafs  in  the 
shadow  of  the  sail  and  digs  deep  into 
the  depths  of  his  soul. 

We  have  owned  several  boats  since  the 
day  of  the  fat  Tar  Baby,  which  I  loved 
better  than  any  other  boat,  for  women  are 
pathetically  constant.  I  have  sailed  boats 
in  many  different  harbors.  We  have 
never  yet  bought  a  boat  that  Stanford  was 
uncertain  we  would  make  money  on.  We 
have  never  had  a  boat  that  we  have  not 
lost  hopelessly  with.  There  are  men  who 
make  money  from  both  boats  and  horses. 
I  think  they  must  be  too  clever  to  be  very 
happy.  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  as  nice 
as  the  idealist,  who  is  let  in  for  it  every 
time,  and  who  never  learns  the  art  of  let- 
ting other  people  in. 

My  chief  care  has  been  in  keeping 
Stanford  from  buying  any  kind  of  a  boat 
that  presented  itself  in  moments  when 
life  seemed  to  him  to  stop  unless  he  could 
own  something  with  sails,  and  that  at 
once.  I  have  seen  him,  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  negotiating  for  a  venerable 
thirty -foot  cat  down  on  Peconic  Bay,  a 
notorious  boat  which  all  the  harbor  knew 
carried  a  lee  helm. 

I  have  sat  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean holding  my  breath  while  Stan- 
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ford  bargained  for  a  boat  built  on  a  model 
fashionable  20  B.  c.,  a  boat  with  a  lateen 
sail  hooked  casually  to  the  mast;  a  boat 
without  keel  or  centre-board,  which  re- 
fused utterly  to  come  about  inside  of  fifteen 
minutes,  and  whose  owner  rowed  around 
when  tacking.  I  have  shut  my  eyes,  while 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  passed  along  and 
spared  me  and  Stanford.  I  do  not  talk  at 
these  times.  I  only  keep  quiet  and  trust 
that  some  luck  will  hold  back  Stanford's 
hand. 

These  are  the  things  I  fear,  and  for 
every  year  that  passes  that  sees  Stan  clear 
from  buying  Noah's  Ark,  I  give  thanks. 
He  is  sure  to  pass  through  a  crisis  at 
least  once  in  two  years. 

I  have  talked  a  good  deal  with  the 
wives  of  other  yachtsmen,  and  each  has 
his  own  private  mania.  Now  it  is  racing, 
again  it  is  the  mania  for  specklessness 
which  makes  the  master  of  the  boat  follow 
his  guests  around  and  insultingly  rub  off 
any  bit  of  brass  or  woodwork  they  have 
touched.  This  is  a  form  of  madness  espe- 
cially hard  to  bear.  There  are  others  who 
carry  to  an  extreme  the  yachtsman's  eti- 
quette I  have  spoken  of  before.  While  the 
young  yachtsmen  do  crazy,  foolhardy 
things  in  keeping  on  all  the  canvas  during 
a  storm,  and  in  other  ways  trying  to  get 
themselves  drowned. 

I  have  had  a  comparatively  easy  time 
of  it,  since  I  was  well  broken  in,  for  Stan- 
ford's sudden  and  violent  passion  for 
some  derelict  does  not  come  often.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  life  is  made  pleasant 
by  my  own  little  fad,  which  is  the  love  of 
fussing  around  my  boat.  This  is  a  very 
ordinary  form  of  the  yachtsman's  mad- 
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ness,  and  you  have  only  to  go  to  any  har- 
bor or  boatyard  to  see  a  number  of  harm- 
less and  gentle  creatures  busy  with  paint 
pot  and  scraper. 

As  I  look  over  the  various  summers  of 
my  married  life,  I  see  myself  constantly 
at  work  upon  some  boat.  Sometimes  I 
see  myself  under  a  boat  painting  away,  a 
pot  of  copper  paint  beside  me.  I  smell 
again  the  smell  of  spar  varnish  as  I  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  dinghy.  I  see 
pictures  of  a  certain  sail  maker's  attic  full 
of  mounds  of  billowy  white  sails,  among 
which  there  are  always  a  lot  of  kittens 
playing.  I  used  to  go  there  for  new  sails 
and  to  urge  that  they  should  be  made 
promptly. 

But  oftenest  I  see  myself  in  a  dinghy 
rowing  out  of  the  interminable  Sound 
harbors,  to  hoist  sails  after  the  rain,  and 
then  making  another  long  trip  to  take 
them  down  again. 

I  have  loved  it  all,  —  I  have  even 
snatched  a  fearful  joy  from  the  moments 
when  Stan  has  threatened  to  buy  some 
impossible  boat.  I  hope  that  time  which 
lops  off  one  of  our  pleasures  after  another 
will  leave  me  my  pleasure  in  my  boats,  so 
that  a  shipyard  will  seem  to  me  always 
as  pleasant  a  place  as  it  does  to-day. 
And  that  I  shall  love  to  sail  in  whatever 
weather,  and  have  always  a  tranquil  pa- 
tience in  a  calm. 

I  like  to  think  that  I  shall  be  like  the 
old  lady  on  the  Mary  Ellen,  —  and  that 
I  shall  sit  placid  in  the  cockpit  of  my 
boat,  while  the  sun  sets  over  Long  Island 
Sound,  while  Phil  and  Stan  quarrel  as  to 
which  could  best  take  the  Massachusetts 
through  Hell  Gate. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  EXPOSURE 


BY    GEORGE    W.  ALGER 


THE  old-time  exhorters  who  made  un- 
comfortable the  youth  of  our  fathers  had 
as  a  special  object  of  their  efforts  the 
awakening  of  the  "  conviction  of  sin."  To 
them  man  was,  in  his  natural  and  uncon- 
verted state,  a  vile  thing,  and  the  hope  for 
his  future  lay  in  his  recognizing  his  vile- 
ness,  his  spiritual  umvorthiness.  The 
last  stage  of  the  old-time  conversion  was 
reached  when  a  previously  comfortable 
and  contented  soul  felt  itself,  under  the 
new  process  of  regeneration,  tortured  and 
lost  in  a  morass  of  personal  obliquity, 
when  all  past  shortcomings  and  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  loomed  big  and 
black  before  it;  when  it  shivered  with  the 
thought  of  the  frightful  future  which  must 
be  the  inevitable  punishment  for  an  evil 
past. 

In  the  course  of  time  theology  learned 
that  the  methods  and  theories  of  the  old 
religious  exhorters  were  not  only  weak, 
but  fundamentally  wrong.  It  learned 
that  the  true  way  of  making  men  better 
was  not  by  telling  them  that  they  were 
only  worms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty, 
bnt  by  teaching  them  that  they  were  made 
in  his  image;  that  there  was  a  nobility 
in  life  itself,  and  that  in  the  roughest 
and  lowest  of  human  creatures  there  was 
a  touch  of  the  Divine,  the  seed  at  least  of 
immortal  worthiness.  The  hard,  unlovely 
and  unloving  spiritual  leaders  of  our  fa- 
thers' arid  grandfathers'  time  told  men  of 
their  sins  and  iniquities,  made  them  con- 
scious of  their  spiritual  sores  and  ulcers, 
the  rags  in  their  raiment,  humbled  and 
depressed  them.  They  were  destructive 
critics  of  life.  To-day  the  spiritual  teach- 
ers who  are  doing  most  for  the  moral 
health  of  the  world  are  still  critics,  but 
constructive  rather  than  destructive  in 
their  attitude  toward  life.  They  are  teach- 
ers who  believe  that  man  attains  his  spir- 
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itual  stature  most  readily  by  being  spoken 
to  less  of  what  he  is  not  and  more  of  what 
he  is,  and  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
spiritual  strength  can  be  developed  by 
interesting  man  in  the  things  the  doing 
of  which  makes  life  worth  living.  These 
teachers  find  that  the  simplest  and  best 
way  to  help  men  to  escape  evil  ways  is 
not  by  eternal  threats  and  warnings  but  by 
getting  them  to  concentrate  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  moral  energy  on  doing 
something  positive  and  worth  while.  Hell 
has  dropped  out  of  our  modern  theology, 
not  so  much  because  we  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  it,  as  because  its  insufficiency  as 
an  instrument  for  permanent  moral  re- 
generation has  with  the  passage  of  time 
become  more  and  more  apparent;  for, 
while  we  are  sometimes  strongly  moved 
by  what  we  hate  and  fear,  we  are  per- 
petually influenced  by  what  we  love. 

In  the  past  decade  there  has  grown  up 
in  this  country  a  school  of  incomplete 
idealists,  social  reformers,  who,  in  their 
methods  and  theories,  seem  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  old-time  theology.  They  seek 
to  apply  to  society  as  a  whole  the  methods 
which  failed  with  the  individual.  From 
one  branch  of  this  cult  has  come  the 
modern  literature  of  "exposure."  They 
show  us  our  social  sore  spots,  like  the  three 
cheerful  friends  of  Job.  They  expose  in 
countless  pages  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers the  sordid  and  depressing  rot- 
tenness of  our  politics ;  the  hopeless  apathy 
of  our  good  citizens;  the  remorseless  cor- 
ruption of  our  great  financiers  and  busi- 
ness men,  who  are  bribing  our  legislatures, 
swindling  the  public  with  fraudulent 
stock  schemes,  adulterating  our  food, 
speculating  with  trust  funds,  combining 
in  great  monopolies  to  oppress  and  de- 
stroy small  competitors  and  raise  prices, 
who  are  breaking  laws  and  buying  judges 
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and  juries.  They  show  us  the  growth  of 
business  "graft,"  the  gangrene  of  per- 
sonal dishonesty  among  an  honorable 
people,  the  depressing  increase  in  the 
number  of  bribe-takers  and  bribe-givers. 
They  tell  us  of  the  riotous  extravagance 
of  the  rich,  and  the  growth  of  poverty. 
These  exposures  form  the  typical  current 
literature  of  our  daily  life.  As  our  appe- 
tite grows  jaded  and  surfeited,  the  sto- 
ries become  more  sensational  so  as  to  re- 
tain our  attention.  Titus  Gates  and  his 
plot  live  again  in  the  amazing  historian 
of  modern  finance.  The  achievement  of 
the  constructive  elements  of  society  has 
been  neglected  to  give  space  to  these 
spicy  stories  of  graft  and  greed. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  literature 
of  exposure  worthy  of  note.  The  first  is 
its  extraordinary  copiousness,  and  the 
second  is  that  so  few  of  the  writers  who 
so  cleverly  point  out  to  us  our  social 
sores  seem  to  have  any  kind  of  salve  in 
their  hands.  "Exposure"  has  become  a 
peculiar  art,  which,  like  some  other  arts, 
seems  to  exist  for  its  own  sake. 

The  editorials  and  articles  which  make 
up  the  literature  of  exposure  rarely  in- 
clude, and  then  in  a  very  small  measure, 
any  useful  or  careful  analysis  of  bad  so- 
cial conditions  or  of  those  defects  in  law 
and  its  administration  through  which 
opportunities  for  unjust  enrichment  are 
afforded  to  the  keen,  the  unscrupulous, 
and  the  overtempted.  These  writers  do 
not  belong  to  that  class  of  social  critics 
whose  purposeful  and  devoted  studies  of 
economic  conditions,  of  the  history  of 
business  systems,  have  given  us  so  many 
suggestions  of  ways  and  means  for  pro- 
gress. The  literature  of  exposure  is  not 
criticism  in  any  such  sense,  and  in  com- 
parison is  simple  indeed.  For  it  exposes, 
not  the  opportunities  which  create  temp- 
tations, but  the  individuals  who  succumb. 
It  seems  to  arraign,  not  the  defects  in  the 
social  system,  but  humanity  itself,  by  the 
denunciation  of  a  countless  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  do  real  or  fancied  wrongs. 
It  takes  the  whole  burden  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility from  the  shoulders  of  society, 


and  throws  it  all  on  the  individual,  in- 
stead of  making  a  just  apportionment  of 
the  load. 

There  is  comparatively  little  which  is 
constructive  about  this  kind  of  work,  and 
it  is  for  the  most  part  merely  dishearten- 
ing. Its  copiousness  and  its  frequent  ex- 
aggeration have  a  strong  tendency  to  make 
sober  and  sane  citizens  believe  that  our 
political  and  business  evils  cannot  be 
grappled  with  successfully,  not  because 
they  are  in  themselves  too  great,  but 
because  the  moral  fibre  of  the  people  has 
deteriorated,  —  a  heresy  more  dangerous, 
if  adopted,  than  all  the  national  perils 
which  confront  us  to-day,  combined. 

In  the  writer's  birthplace,  the  local 
undertaker  was  considered  one  of  the 
worst  men  in  town.  He  suffered  from 
having  become  incompletely  converted. 
The  work  of  grace  with  him  had  gone  far 
enough  to  convince  him  that  he  was  an 
utter  wretch  and  sinner  and  so  absolutely 
unregenerate  that  there  was  nothing 
which  could  be  done  about  it.  His  awak- 
ened sense  of  sin  kept  him  a  sinner.  The 
literary  exhorter  whose  sole  argument  is 
human  wickedness  and  depravity  is  far 
too  likely  to  produce  the  same  kind  of 
convert. 

As  every  teamster  knows,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  extra  effort  which 
can  be  got  out  of  a  horse  with  a  whip.  In 
the  same  way  with  the  community,  the 
sense  of  its  own  shortcomings  fails  as  a 
permanent  incentive  to  improvement. 
It  is  as  important  to  the  community  as  it 
is  to  the  individual  that  its  capacity  for 
being  shocked  with  itself  should  remain 
unimpaired.  Nothing  worse  can  happen 
to  it  than  to  have  its  moral  cuticle  hard- 
ened by  much  drubbing,  and  made  insen- 
sitive to  criticism.  The  inherent  defect 
with  much  of  the  literature  of  exposure 
is  that  it  exists  merely  for  the  shock  it 
gives,  and  is  of  no  further  profit  to  the 
community. 

We  have  in  this  country  an  almost 
superstitious  reverence  for  publicity,  as 
though  it  were  a  panacea  for  political 
and  social  evils.  Give  the  people  the  facts, 
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is  our  comfortable  doctrine,  and  condi- 
tions will  remedy  themselves.  But  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  diagnosis 
and  cure  as  applied  to  printers'  ink  as  to 
medicine,  and  the  time  will  come,  even  if 
the  writer  be  wrong  in  thinking  it  is  now 
with  us,  when  the  feeblest  of  tonics  will 
do  us  more  good  than  the  most  drastic  of 
these  modern  literary  emetics. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  when  we  speak 
of  publicity  and  its  value,  we  have  in 
mind  publicity  in  its  narrow  and  restrict- 
ed sense,  as  the  searchlight  of  public 
knowledge  thrown  upon  something  which 
is  wrong.  We  make  it  serve  as  a  sort  of 
social  scavenger,  as  though  that  were  its 
great  function  instead  of  its  very  least. 
As  though  that  great  instrument  of  civili- 
zation was  being  employed  at  its  best 
task  when  engaged  in  probing,  with  a 
prying-hook,  our  social  garbage  barrels. 

The  lives  and  doings  of  bad  men  are 
too  much  with  us  for  our  own  good. 
Somehow  we  have  conceived  the  notion 
that  it  is  more  important  for  us  to  have 
copious  information  about  the  grafter 
and  the  frenzied  financier,  than  about 
the  men  who,  while  doing  equally,  if  not 
more,  important  things,  are  violating  no 
statute  or  moral  law.  We  need  an  en- 
larged conception  of  the  higher  possi- 
bilities of  publicity  as  an  aid  and  encour- 
agement for  right  living.  We  need  a 
change  by  which  the  honest  merchant, 
banker,  or  professional  man  will  feel  him- 
self less  helplessly  isolated  through  his 
honesty  than  he  might  reasonably  con- 
ceive himself  to  be  from  what  he  gets  to 
read  at  the  news  stands.  What  the  Bible 
says  about  the  inadvisability  of  man  be- 
ing alone  has  special  application  to  the 
honest  man.  It  is  not  well  for  him  to  be 
alone,  and  the  kind  of  publicity  which 
makes  him  feel  lonesome  in  his  honesty 
is  not  likely  to  have  a  very  bracing  effect 
on  the  honesty  itself. 

It  has  got  so  with  us  that,  in  affairs  of 
state,  the  surest  way  to  public  notice  open 
to  an  ambitious  politician  is  to  be  either 
a  corruptionist  or  a  blunderer.  For, 
through  these  exaggerations  of  the  im- 


portance of  publicity  about  the  apparently 
destructive  elements  in  social  or  political 
life,  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  they 
are  the  ones  most  exploited.  This  atti- 
tude is  hostile  to  progress,  because  mere 
opposition  is  never  progress.  It  is  as  true 
in  the  world  of  affairs  as  in  that  of  sport 
that  a  community  whose  energies  are  de- 
voted to  playing  a  merely  defensive  game 
seldom  wins  any  substantial  victory. 
This  is  the  main  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  general  history  of  reform  movements 
in  American  municipalities.  These  move- 
ments have,  until  very  recent  years,  origi- 
nated almost  uniformly  in  the  moral  de- 
linquencies of  the  political  organization 
entrenched  in  office,  which  have  aroused 
the  conscience  of  the  best  citizens  to  re- 
volt. It  has  been  mere  revolt.  The  re- 
sults of  these  movements  have  rarely  been 
permanent,  because  their  progress  usually 
seems  to  stop  after  putting  the  rascals 
out.  The  ranks  of  reform  are  filled  with 
strenuous  house- wreckers,  but  they  con- 
tain few  builders.  The  builders  are  not 
there,  very  largely  because  the  commu- 
nity itself  seems  to  offer  less  encourage- 
ment than  it  should  to  those  who  work 
for  it.  We  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  criticising  or  denouncing  our  public 
men,  and  to  devoting  so  much  of  our  pub- 
lic print  to  their  mistakes  or  misdeeds, 
that  silence  seems  to  our  exhausted  ener- 
gies a  sufficient  tribute  to  the  faithful 
public  servant.  A  friend  of  the  writer's 
unconsciously  expressed  this  spirit  in 
speaking  of  a  young  lawyer  who  was 
running  for  his  second  term  in  the  State 

Assembly.  "   made  a  good  record 

there  last  term.  He  did  not  get  a  single 
newspaper  roast  through  the  entire  ses- 
sion." A  success  which  has  to  be  mea- 
sured by  abuse  which  has  been  escaped 
rather  than  by  recognition  gained  is  a 
doubtful  prize.  Until  the  time  comes  when 
the  useful  work  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship will  entitle  a  public  servant  to  the 
same  amount  of  public  attention  as  is  to 
be  received  by  engineering  a  railroad  or 
gas  grab,  the  quality  of  our  statesman- 
ship will  remain  low. 
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It  is  accepted  as  a  truism  among  edu- 
cators that  no  child  can  be  made*  per- 
manently good  simpjy  by  scolding.  The 
overscolded  child  is  made  worse  by  the 
process,  and  the  overscolded  politician  is 
equally  likely  to  deteriorate,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Even  a  good  dog  will  try 
to  earn  a  bad  name,  if  he  has  it  thrust  too 
often  upon  him.  Probably  it  would  be  an 
exaggerated  statement  to  say  that  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  reform  in  this  country  is 
the  spirit  of  the  scolding  parent,  but  it 
resembles  it  too  often. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  many  of  the 
most  active  of  the  reform  organizations  of 
the  city  have  committees  which  are  em- 
powered on  their  own  responsibility  and 
without  affirmative  action  from  the  gen- 
eral body  of  their  associates  to  oppose 
with  strong  language  and  peppery  protest 
legislation  which  they  deem  it  proper  to 
oppose  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
organizations.  They  have,  however,  no 
power  whatever  to  endorse  or  support  any- 
thing without  some  express  permission 
from  the  bodies  by  which  they  are  created, 
a  permission  to  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  only 
after  considerable  delay  and  much  debat- 
ing. 

The  ability  to  point  out  with  disagree- 
able clearness  social  evils  and  public 
perils  is  not  alone  enough  justly  to  entitle 
a  man  to  any  great  amount  of  public  es- 
teem. Cassandras  in  breeches  or  petti- 
coats are  of  no  more  real  service  to-day 
than  in  the  heroic  age ;  and  the  miracle 
about  the  lady  herself  was  not  so  much 
that  the  Greeks  paid  no  attention  to  her 
forebodings  and  warnings,  but  that  some 
impatient  hero  who  had  work  to  do  did 
not  wring  her  dismal  neck. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  our 
country  has  needed  to  have  ideals  of  ser- 
vice made  more  fresh  and  attractive,  or 
when  the  real  work  of  the  world,  done  by 
its  sane,  healthy,  and  kind-hearted  work- 
ers, needed  greater  recognition.  It  is  the 
good  rather  than  the  bad  in  us  which 
needs  encouragement  and  exposure,  and 
if  it  once  finds  work  to  do,  the  bad  in  us 
will  be  far  less  noticeable  or  troublesome. 


It  is  a  poor  gardener  who  devotes  too 
much  time  to  the  weeds  at  the  expense  of 
the  vegetables  and  flowers. 

A  story  which  the  present  writer  heard 
some  years  ago,  and  which  has  an  obvious 
point  in  connection  with  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  say  here,  was  told  by  one  of  the 
lobbyists  who  had  been  engaged  in  push- 
ing a  "grab"  bill  through  the  New  York 
Legislature.  The  bill  failed  to  pass,  and 
the  reform  organizations  and  newspapers 
of  New  York  city,  which  had  denounced 
it  and  its  sponsors  in  unmeasured  terms, 
regarded  its  failure  as  one  of  those  rare 
triumphs  of  aroused  public  sentiment  to 
which  the  corrupt  legislators  had  bent 
and  bowed.  The  lobbyist  had  a  curious- 
ly different  version  of  the  matter.  He 
said  the  bill  was  killed  by  a  little  parish 
priest  in  one  of  the  slum  districts  of 
New  York,  who  somehow  had  got  inter- 
ested in  the  measure,  and  had  come  up 
to  Albany,  and  apparently  with  amazing 
innocence  had  asked  the  ringleader  of 
strike  legislation,  who  was  one  of  the  ac- 
tive promoters  of  this  particular  bill,  to 
use  his  influence  against  it.  The  little 
priest  knew  nothing  about  politics,  and 
read  the  papers  but  little;  but  he  had 
known  for  a  lifetime  this  particular  poli- 
tician, and  knew  intimately  a  side  of  him 
not  familiar  to  newspaper  readers.  He 
believed  in  him  implicitly,  and  in  abso- 
lutely good  faith  asked  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluence against  the  bill,  and  succeeded. 
According  to  the  lobbyist,  who  presum- 
ably knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  the 
little  priest  had  been  more  powerful  in 
his  influence  against  the  legislation  which 
he  opposed  than  all  the  newspapers  and 
reform  bodies  in  New  York  together. 
He  was  more  powerful,  because  he  was 
better  armed.  He  knew  the  good  side  of 
a  bad  man,  and  how  to  appeal  to  it.  For 
it  is  as  true  of  any  of  the  rest  of  us  as  it 
was  of  the  spoilsman,  that  we  are  willing 
to  do  more  to  justify  and  keep  the  good 
opinion  of  our  friends  who  are  wrong, 
than  to  avoid  the  detraction  of  our  ene- 
mies whom  we  know  in  our  hearts  to  be 
right. 


UN   CONGE   SANS   CLOCHE 


BY  AGNES  REPPLIER 


WE  had  only  two  or  three  of  them  in  the 
year,  and  their  slow  approach  stirred  us 
to  frenzy.  In  the  dark  ages,  when  I  went 
to  school,  no  one  had  yet  discovered  that 
play  is  more  instructive  than  work,  no  one 
was  piling  up  statistics  to  prove  the  edu- 
cational value  of  idleness.  In  the  absence 
of  nature  studies  and  athletics,  we  were 
not  encouraged  to  spend  our  lives  out  of 
doors.  In  the  absence  of  nerve  specialists, 
we  were  not  tenderly  restrained  from 
studying  our  lessons  too  hard.  It  is  won- 
derful how  little  apprehension  on  this 
score  was  felt  by  either  mothers  or  teach- 
ers. We  had  two  months'  summer  holi- 
day, —  July  and  August, — and  a  week  at 
Christmas  time.  The  rest  of  the  year  we 
spent  at  school.  I  have  known  parents  so 
inhuman  as  to  regret  those  unenlightened 
days. 

But  can  the  glorified  little  children 
whose  lives  seem  now  to  be  one  vast 
and  happy  playtime,  can  the  privileged 
schoolgirls  who  are  permitted  to  come  to 
town  for  a  matinee,  —  which  sounds  to 
me  as  fairy-like  as  Cinderella's  ball,  — 
ever  know  the  real  value  of  a  holiday! 
As  well  expect  an  infant  millionaire  to 
know  the  real  value  of  a  quarter.  We  to 
whom  the  routine  of  life  was  as  inevitable 
as  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  we  to  whom 
Saturdays  were  as  Mondays,  and  who 
grappled  with  Church  history  and  Chris- 
tian doctrine  on  pleasant  Sunday  morn- 
ings, we  knew  the  mad  tumultuous  joy 
that  thrilled  through  hours  of  freedom. 
The  very  name  which  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  given  to  our  Convent 
holidays  illustrated  the  fullness  of  their 
beatitude.  When  one  lives  under  the 
dominion  of  bells,  every  hour  rung  in 
and  out  with  relentless  precision,  sans 
cloche  means  glorious  saturnalia.  Once 
a  nervous  young  nun,  anxious  at  the 
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wild  scattering  of  her  flock,  ventured,  on 
a  conge,  to  ring  them  back  to  bounds; 
whereupon  her  bell  was  promptly,  though 
not  unkindly,  taken  away  from  her  by 
two  of  the  older  girls.  And  when  the 
case  was  brought  to  court,  the  Mistress 
General  upheld  their  action.  A  law  was  a 
law,  as  binding  upon  its  officers  as  upon 
the  smallest  subject  in  the  realm. 

The  occasions  for  a  conge  sans  cloclie 
were  as  august  as  they  were  rare.  "Mo- 
ther's Feast,"  by  which  we  meant  the 
saint's  day  of  the  Superioress,  could  al- 
ways be  reckoned  upon.  The  feast  of 
St.  Joseph  was  generally  kept  in  this 
auspicious  fashion,  —  which  gave  us  a 
great  "devotion"  to  so  kind  a  mediator. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  year  the  Archbishop 
came  to  the  Convent,  and  in  return  for 
our  addresses,  our  curtsies,  our  baskets  of 
flowers,  and  songs  of  welcome,  always 
bravely  insisted  that  we  should  have  a 
holiday.  "Be  sure  and  tell  me,  if  you 
don't  get  it,"  he  used  to  say,  which  sound- 
ed charmingly  confidential,  though  we 
well  knew  that  we  should  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  tell  him  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  that  we  should  never  dare  to  do 
it,  if  we  had. 

In  the  year  of  grace  which  I  now  chron- 
icle, the  Archbishop  was  going  to  Rome, 
and  had  promised  to  say  good-by  to  us 
before  he  sailed.  Those  were  troubled 
times  for  Rome.  Even  we  knew  that 
something  was  wrong,  though  our  infor- 
mation did  not  go  much  beyond  this  point. 
Like  the  little  girl  who  could  n't  tell  where 
Glasgow  was,  because  she  had  not  fin- 
ished studying  Asia  Minor,  we  were  still 
wandering  belated  in  the  third  Crusade, 
—  a  far  cry  from  united  Italy.  When 
Elizabeth,  who  had  read  the  address, 
said  she  wondered  why  the  Pope  was 
called  "God's  great  martyr  saint,"  we 
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could  offer  her  very  little  enlightenment. 
I  understand  that  children  now  interest 
themselves  in  current  events,  and  ask  in- 
telligent questions  about  things  they  read 
in  the  newspapers.  For  us,  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  were  as  yesterday,  and  the  Cru- 
sades were  still  matters  for  deep  concern. 
Berengaria  of  Navarre  had  been  the 
"leading  lady"  of  our  day's  lesson,  and  I 
had  written  in  my  "Compendium  of  His- 
tory" — •  majestic  phrase  —  this  interest- 
ing and  comprehensive  statement :  "  Ber- 
engaria led  a  blameless  life,  and,  after 
her  husband's  death,  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  days." 

It  was  the  middle  of  May  when  the 
Archbishop  came,  and,  as  the  weather 
was  warm,  we  wore  our  white  frocks  for 
the  occasion.  Very  immaculate  we  looked, 
ranged  in  a  deep,  shining  semicircle,  a 
blue  ribbon  around  every  neck,  and 
gloves  on  every  folded  hand.  It  would 
have  been  considered  the  height  of  im- 
propriety to  receive,  ungloved,  a  distin- 
guished visitor.  As  the  prelate  entered, 
accompanied  by  the  Superioress  and  the 
Mistress  General,  we  swept  him  a  deep 
curtsy,  —  oh,  the  hours  of  bitter  prac- 
tice it  took  to  limber  my  stiff  little  knees 
for  those  curtsies !  —  and  then  broke  at 
once  into  our  chorus  of  welcome:  — 
"  With  happy  hearts  we  now  repair 
All  in  this  joyous  scene  to  share." 

There  were  five  verses.  When  we  had 
finished,  we  curtsied  again  and  sat  down, 
while  Mary  Rawdon  and  Eleanor  Hale 
played  a  nervous  duet  upon  the  piano. 

The  Archbishop  looked  at  us  benig- 
nantly.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  dearly 
loved  children,  but  that  he  was  apt  to  be 
bored  by  adults.  He  had  not  what  are 
called  "social  gifts,"  and  seldom  went 
beyond  the  common  civilities  of  inter- 
course. But  he  would  play  jackstraws 
all  evening  with  half  a  dozen  children, 
and  apparently  find  himself  much  re- 
freshed by  the  entertainment.  His  eyes 
wandered  during  the  duet  to  the  ends  of 
the  semicircle,  where  sat  the  very  little 
girls,  as  rigidly  still  as  cataleptics.  Wrig- 


gling was  not  then  deemed  the  prescrip- 
tive right  of  childhood.  An  acute  observ- 
er might  perhaps  have  thought  that  the 
Archbishop,  seated  majestically  on  his 
dais,  and  flanked  by  Reverend  Mother 
and  Madame  Bouron,  glanced  wistfully  at 
these  motionless  little  figures.  We  were, 
in  truth,  as  remote  from  him  as  if  we  had 
been  on  another  continent.  Easy  familiar- 
ity with  our  superiors  was  a  thing  un- 
dreamed of  in  our  philosophy.  The  stand- 
ards of  good  behavior  raised  an  impass- 
able barrier  between  us. 

Frances  Fenton  made  the  address.  It 
was  an  honor  once  accorded  to  Elizabeth, 
but  usually  reserved  as  a  reward  for  super- 
human virtue.  Not  on  that  score  had 
Elizabeth  ever  enjoyed  it.  Frances  was 
first  blue  ribbon,  first  medallion,  and 
head  of  the  Children  of  Mary.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  her  but  beatification. 
She  stepped  slowly,  and  with  what  was 
called  a  "modest  grace,"  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  curtsied,  and  began:  — 

"  Your  children's  simple  hearts  would  speak, 
But  cannot  find  the  words  they  seek. 
These  tones  no  music's  spell  can  lend  ; 
And  eloquence  would  vainly  come 
To  greet  our  Father,  Guide,  and  Friend. 
Let  hearts  now  speak,  and  lips  be  dumb !  " 

"Then  why  isn't  she  dumb?"  whis- 
pered Tony  aggressively,  but  without 
changing  a  muscle  of  her  attentive  face. 

I  pretended  not  to  hear  her.  I  had  little 
enough  discretion,  Heaven  knows,  but 
even  I  felt  the  unwisdom  of  whispering  at 
such  a  time.  It  was  Mary  Rawdon 's  ab- 
sence at  the  piano,  I  may  observe,  that 
placed  me  in  this  perilous  proximity. 

"  Our  reverence  fond  and  hopeful  prayer 
Will  deck  with  light  one  empty  place, 
And  fill  with  love  one  vacant  chair." 
"What    chair?"    asked    Tony,    and 

again  I  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"  For  e'en  regret  can  wear  a  softened  grace, 
And  smiling  hope  in  whispers  low 
Will  oft  this  cherished  thought  bestow : 
Within  the  Eternal  City's  sacred  wall, 
He  who  has  blest  us  in  our  Convent  hall 
Can  now  to  us  earth's  holiest  blessing  bring 
From  God's  great  martyr  saint,  Rome's  pon- 
tiff king." 
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At  this  point,  Tony,  maddened  by  my 
unresponsiveness,  shot  out  a  dexterous 
little  leg  (I  don't  see  how  she  dared  to  do 
it,  when  our  skirts  were  so  short),  and, 
with  lightning  speed,  kicked  me  viciously 
on  the  shins.  The  anguish  was  acute,  but 
my  sense  of  self-preservation  saved  me 
from  so  much  as  a  grimace.  Madame 
Bouron's  lynx-like  gaze  was  traveling 
down  our  ranks,  and,  as  it  rested  on  me 
for  an  instant,  I  felt  that  she  must  see  the 
smart.  Tony's  expression  was  one  of  rapt 
and  reverent  interest.  By  the  time  I  had 
mastered  my  emotions,  and  collected  my 
thoughts,  the  address  was  over,  and  the 
Archbishop  was  saying  a  few  words  about 
his  coming  voyage,  and  about  the  Holy 
Father,  for  whom  he  bade  us  pray. 
Then,  with  commendable  promptness,  he 
broached  the  important  subject  of  the 
conge.  There  was  the  usual  smiling  de- 
mur on  Reverend  Mother's  part.  The 
children  had  so  many  holidays  ("I  like 
that!"  snorted  Tony), so  many  interrup- 
tions to  their  work.  It  was  so  hard  to 
bring  them  back  again  to  quiet  and  orderly 
ways.  If  she  granted  this  indulgence,  we 
must  promise  to  study  with  double  dili- 
gence for  the  approaching  examinations. 
Finally  she  yielded,  as  became  a  dutiful 
daughter  of  the  Church ;  the  first  of  June, 
ten  days  off,  was  fixed  as  the  date;  and 
we  gave  a  hearty  round  of  applause,  in 
token  of  our  gratitude  and  relief.  After 
this,  we  rather  expected  our  august  visi- 
tor to  go  away;  but  his  eyes  had  strayed 
again  to  the  motionless  little  girls  at  the 
horns  of  the  semicircle;  and,  as  if  they 
afforded  him  an  inspiration,  he  said  some- 
thing in  low,  rather  urgent  tones  to  Rev- 
erend Mother,  —  something  to  which  she 
listened  graciously. 

"They  will  be  only  too  proud  and 
happy,"  we  heard  her  murmur:  and  then 
she  raised  her  voice. 

"Children,"  she  said  impressively, 
"his  Grace  is  good  enough  to  ask  that 
you  should  escort  him  to  the  woods  this 
afternoon.  Put  on  your  hats  and  go." 

This  was  an  innovation!  Put  on  our 
hats  at  four  o'clock — the  hour  for  French 


class  —  and  walk  to  the  woods  with  the 
Archbishop.  It  was  delightful,  of  course, 
but  a  trifle  awesome.  If,  in  his  ignorance, 
he  fancied  we  should  gambol  around  him 
like  silly  lambs,  he  was  soon  to  discover 
his  mistake.  Our  line  of  march  more 
closely  resembled  that  of  a  well-drilled 
army.  Madame  Bouron  walked  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Madame  Duncan  on  his 
left.  The  ribbons,  the  graduates,  and  a 
few  sedate  girls  from  the  first  class  closed 
into  a  decorous  group,  half  of  them  walk- 
ing backwards,  —  a  convent  custom  in 
which  we  were  wonderfully  expert.  The 
flanks  of  the  army  were  composed  of 
younger  and  less  distinguished  girls,  while 
the  small  fry  hovered  on  its  borders,  out  of 
sight  and  hearing.  We  moved  slowly, 
without  scattering,  and  without  obvious 
exhilaration.  I  was  occupied  in  freeing 
my  mind  in  many  bitter  words  to  Tony, 
who  defended  her  conduct  on  the  score  of 
my  "setting up  for  sainthood,"  —  an  ac- 
cusation, the  novelty  of  which  ought  to 
have  made  it  agreeable.  When  we  reached 
the  lake,  a  tiny  sheet  of  water  with  a  Lili- 
putian  island,  we  came  to  a  halt.  The 
Archbishop  had  evidently  expressed  a 
desire,  or  at  least  some  readiness,  to  trust 
himself  upon  the  waves.  The  boat  was 
unmoored,  and  Frances  Fenton  and  Ella 
Holrook  rowed  him  carefully  around  the 
island,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  drawn 
up  on  shore  to  witness  the  performance. 
We  probably  made  a  very  nice  picture  in 
our  white  frocks  and  blue  neck  ribbons; 
but  we  were  spectators  merely,  still  far 
remote  from  any  sense  of  companionship. 
When  the  boat  was  close  to  shore,  the 
Archbishop  refused  to  land.  He  sat  in 
the  stern,  looking  at  us  with  a  curious 
smile.  He  was  strikingly  handsome,  — 
a  long,  lean,  noble-looking  old  man,  — 
and  he  had  a  voice  of  wonderful  sweet- 
ness and  power.  It  was  said  that,  even 
at  sixty-five,  he  sang  the  Mass  more  beau- 
tifully than  any  priest  in  his  diocese. 
Therefore  it  was  a  little  alarming  when 
he  suddenly  asked:  — 

"My  children,  do  you  know  any  pretty 
songs?" 
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"Oh,  yes,  your  Grace,"  answered 
Madame  Bouron. 

"Then  sing  me  something  now,"  said 
the  Archbishop,  still  with  that  inscrutable 
smile. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  a 
moment's  embarrassment,  and  then,  act- 
ing under  instruction,  we  sang  (or,  at 
least,  some  of  us  did;  there  was  no  music 
in  my  soul)  the  Canadian  Boat-Song, and 
Star  of  the  Sea,  —  appropriate,  both  of 
them,  to  the  watery  expanse  before  us. 

"  Dark  night  has  come  down  on  us,  Mother, 

and  we 
Look  out  for  thy  radiance,  sweet  Star  of  the 

sea." 

The  Archbishop  listened  attentively, 
and  with  an  evident  pleasure  that  must 
have  been  wholly  disassociated  from  any 
musical  sense.  Then  his  smile  deepened. 
"Would  you  like  me  to  sing  for  you  ?  "  he 
said. 

"Oh,  yes,  if  you  please,"  we  shrilled; 
and  Madame  Bouron  gave  us  a  warning 
glance.  "Be  very  still,  children,"  she  ad- 
monished. "His  Grace  is  going  to  sing." 

His  Grace  settled  himself  comfortably 
in  the  boat.  His  amused  glance  traveled 
over  our  expectant  faces,  and  sought  as 
usual  the  little  girls,  now  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  Then  he  cleared  his  throat, 
and,  as  I  am  a  Christian  gentlewoman, 
and  a  veracious  chronicler,  this  is  the 
song  he  sang :  — 

"  In  King  Arthur's  reign,  a  merry  reign, 
Three  children  were  sent  from  their  homes, 
Were  sent  from  their  homes,  were  sent  from 

their  homes, 
And  they  never  went  back  again. 

' '  The  first,  he  was  a  miller, 
The  second,  he  was  a  weaver, 
The  third,  he  was  a  little  tailor  boy, 
Three  big  rogues  together." 

"Can't  you  join  in  the  chorus,  chil- 
dren?"    interrupted     the     Archbishop. 
"  Come !  the  last  two  lines  of  every  verse. " 
' '  The  third,  he  was  a  little  tailor  boy, 
Three  big  rogues  together." 

Our  voices  rose  in  a  quavering  accom- 
paniment to  his  mellifluous  notes.  We 


were  petrified;    but,  even  in  a  state  of 

petrification,  we  did  as  we  were  bidden. 

"  The  miller,  he  stole  corn, 

The  weaver,  he  stole  yarn, 

And  the  little  tailor  boy,  he  stole  broadcloth, 

To  keep  these  three  rogues  warm." 

"Chorus!"  commanded  the  Arch- 
bishop; and  this  time  our  voices  were 
louder  and  more  assured. 

"  And  the  little  tailor  boy,  he  stole  broadcloth, 
To  keep  these  three  rogues  warm." 

"  The  miller  was  drowned  in  his  dam, 

The  weaver  was  hung  by  his  yarn, 

But  the  Devil  ran  away  with  the  little  tailor 

boy, 
With  the  broadcloth  under  his  arm." 

There  was  a  joyous  shout  from  our 
ranks.  We  understood  it  all  now.  The 
Archbishop  was  misbehaving  himself, 
was  flaunting  his  misbehavior  in  Madame 
Bouron 's  face.  We  knew  very  well  what 
would  be  said  to  its,  if  we  sang  a  song  like 
that,  without  the  Archiepiscopal  sanction, 
and  there  was  a  delicious  sense  of  im- 
punity in  our  hearts,  as  we  vociferated 
the  unhallowed  lines:  — 
"  But  the  Devil  ran  away  with  the  little  tailor 

boy, 
With  the  broadcloth  under  his  arm." 

Then  the  Archbishop  stepped  out  of 
the  boat,  and  there  was  a  timid  scramble 
to  his  side.  The  barriers  were  down.  He 
had  knocked  at  our  hearts  in  the  Devil's 
name,  and  we  had  flung  them  wide.  The 
return  to  the  Convent  was  like  a  rout;  — 
little  girls  wedging  their  way  in  among 
big  girls,  the  Second  Cours  contesting 
every  step  of  the  path  with  the  First 
Cours,  the  most  insignificant  children 
lifted  suddenly  to  prominence  and  dis- 
tinction. I  was  too  shy  to  do  more  than 
move  restlessly  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd;  but  I  saw  Tony  conversing  af- 
fably with  the  Archbishop  (and  looking 
as  gentle  as  she  was  intelligent),  and 
Viola  Milton  kissing  his  ring  with  the  as- 
surance of  an  infant  Aloysius.  When  he 
bade  us  good-by,  we  shouted  and  waved 
our  handkerchiefs  until  he  was  out  of 
sight.  He  turned  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue. 
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and  waved  his  in  a  last  friendly  salutation. 
That  was  very  long  ago.  I  trust  that  in 
Paradise  the  Holy  Innocents  are  now 
bearing  him  company,  for  I  truly  believe 
his  soul  would  weary  of  the  society  of 
grown-up  saints. 

And  our  conge  was  only  ten  days  off. 
This  thought  was  left  to  gild  our  waking 
hours.  We  —  Elizabeth,  Marie,  Tony, 
Lilly,  Emily,  and  I  —  resolved  ourselves 
immediately  into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  voted  all  the  money  in  the 
treasury  for  supplies.  It  was  not  much, 
but,  if  well  laid  out,  it  would  purchase 
sweets  enough  to  insure  a  midnight  pang. 
The  privilege  of  buying  so  much  as  a 
stick  of  candy  was  one  rigidly  reserved 
for  holidays.  "Mary"  did  our  shopping 
for  us.  Marjr  was  a  hybrid,  a  sort  of  un- 
cloistered  nun.  Her  out-of-date  bonnet, 
worn  instead  of  a  lay  sister's  close  white 
cap,  proclaimed  her  as  one  free  to  come 
and  go;  and  her  mission  in  life  was  to 
transact  outside  business,  to  buy  what- 
ever was  necessary  or  permitted.  The  lay 
sisters  did  the  work  of  the  convent;  Mary 
ministered  to  its  needs.  We  wrote  down 
for  her  a  list  of  delicacies. 

One  dozen  oranges. 

One  box  of  figs. 

One  pound  of  caramels,  —  which  were 
dear. 

Two  pounds  of  walnut  taffy. 

Three  pounds  of  cinnamon  bun. 
A  fair  allowance,  I  surmise,  for  six  well- 
fed  little  girls. 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Marie, in 
an  excess  of  generosity.  "  I  '11  save  up  my 
wine,  if  you  '11  lend  me  bottles  to  put  it  in . " 

We  felt  this  to  be  noble.  For  some 
mysterious  reason  (she  was  never  known 
to  be  ill),  Marie  was  sent  every  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  infirmary;  and  at 
that  unconvivial  hour  drank  a  solitary 
glass  of  wine.  It  was  port,  I  believe,  or 
Burgundy,  —  I  am  not  sure  which,  and  I 
pray  Heaven  I  may  never  taste  its  like 
again.  Now,  provided  with  half  a  dozen 
empty  bottles,  which  had  erstwhile  held 
tooth-wash  and  cologne,  she  undertook  to 
elude  the  infirmarian's  eye,  and  to  decant 


her  wine  into  these  receptacles,  instead 
of  putting  it  where  it  was  due.  How  she 
managed  this  we  never  knew  (it  would 
have  seemed  difficult  to  a  prestidigitator), 
but  Marie  was  a  child  of  resources,  sec- 
ond only  to  Tony  in  every  baleful  art. 

Clever  though  we  deemed  her,  how- 
ever, clever  though  we  sometimes  deemed 
ourselves,  there  was  one  in  the  school, 
younger,  yet  far  more  acute  than  any  of 
us.  Thursday  was  visitors'  day,  and 
Lilly's  brother  came  to  see  her.  After  he 
had  gone,  Lilly  joined  us  in  the  avenue, 
looking  perturbed  and  mysterious. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  she 
said  lamely.  "Viola  has  got  some  cigar- 
ettes. Jack  gave  them  to  her." 

Cigarettes!  Dynamite  could  not  have 
sounded  more  overwhelming.  Cigarettes, 
and  in  Viola  Milton's  keeping!  Never 
had  a  whiff  of  tobacco  defiled  the  Con- 
vent air.  Never  had  the  thought  of  such 
unbridled  license  entered  into  any  heart. 
And  Viola  was  ten  years  old. 

"I  know  what  that  means,"  said  Tony 
sharply.  "She  wants  to  come  with  us  on 
the  conge." 

Lilly  nodded.  It  was  plain  that  Viola, 
having  possessed  herself  of  a  heavy  bribe, 
had  persuaded  her  older  sister  to  open  ne- 
gotiations. 

"  Well,  we  won't  have  her,"  cried  Tony 
vehemently.  "  Not  if  she  has  all  the  cigar- 
ettes in  Christendom.  Why  on  earth, 
Lilly,  did  n't  you  ask  your  brother  for 
them  yourself?" 

"I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing," 
pleaded  Lilly.  "I  never  even  heard  her 
do  it." 

"Well,  we  won't  have  Viola,  and  you 
may  go  and  tell  her  so,"  repeated  Tony, 
with  mounting  wrath.  "Go  and  tell  her 
so  right  off.  We  won't  have  a  child  of  ten 
tagging  round  with  us  all  day." 

"Agnes  is  only  eleven,"  said  Lilly. 

"How  many  cigarettes  has  she  got?" 
It  was  Elizabeth  who  asked  this  pertinent 
question. 

"I  don't  know.  Jack  gave  her  all  he 
had." 

"It  does  n't  make  any  difference  how 
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many  she  has.  I  won't  have  her,"  flamed 
Tony. 

At  this  assertive  "I,"  Elizabeth  lifted 
her  head.  Her  light  blue  eyes  met  Tony's 
sparkling  brown  ones.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  the  two  children  had  measured  their 
forces.  "  We  '11  see,  anyhow,  what  Viola 's 
got,"  said  Elizabeth  calmly. 

Lilly,  being  despatched  to  make  in- 
quiries, returned  in  two  minutes  with  her 
little  sister  by  her  side.  Viola  was  a  bony 
child,  all  eyes  and  teeth,  as  ugly  as  Lilly 
was  beautiful.  Her  sombre  glance  was 
riveted  wistfully  upon  Elizabeth's  face. 
She  was  too  wise  to  weaken  her  cause 
with  words,  but  held  out  eleven  little 
white  objects,  at  which  we  looked  en- 
viously. 

"Seven  from  eleven  leaves  four," 
murmured  Emily. 

"I  don't  want  any,"  said  Viola,  who 
was  bidding  high.  She  would  have  bar- 
tered her  immortal  soul  to  gain  her  point. 

"And  I  don't  want  more  than  one," 
said  Lilly.  "That  will  leave  two  apiece 
for  the  rest  of  you." 

"Well?"  asked  Elizabeth,  looking 
round  the  circle. 

"Oh,  do  let's  have  them!"  I  urged, 
dazzled  by  a  sudden  vision  of  debauchery. 
"They'll  be  just  the  thing  to  go  with  the 
wine." 

They  were  just  the  thing.  We  found 
this  out  later  on. 

"Oh, yes, let 's  have  them,"  said  Marie, 
who  felt  the  responsibilities  of  a  hostess. 

"Let's!"  said  Emily,  our  silent  mem- 
ber. 

"I  won't!"  asseverated  Tony,  battling 
heroically  for  a  lost  cause.  "I  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  treat,  if  you  let 
Viola  in." 

"Then  don't!"  retorted  Elizabeth, 
now  sure  of  victory,  and  scornful  of  fur- 
ther dispute. 

Tony  turned  her  back  upon  her  venal 
friends,  and  marched  off  to  another  group 
of  girls.  There  was  no  great  novelty  about 
this  proceeding,  but  the  imminence  of  the 
conge  lent  it  an  unwonted  seriousness. 

"Don't  you  suppose  she'll  play  cache 


cache  with  us?"  asked  Marie  somewhat 
ruefully,  and  well  aware  of  what  we  should 
lose  if  she  did  not. 

"Of  course  she  will,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"because  she  can't  play  without  us." 

And  Elizabeth  was  right.  Before  the 
first  of  June,  Tony  had  "come  round;" 
being  persuaded  to  this  condescension  by 
Lilly  the  peacemaker.  Every  cluster  of 
friends  should  look  to  it  that  there  is  one 
absolutely  sweet-tempered  person  in  the 
group.  But  one  is  enough. 

The  first  glorious  thing  about  a  conge 
was  that  we  got  up  at  seven  instead  of  at 
quarter-past  six,  and  the  next  was  that 
we  began  to  talk  before  we  were  out  of 
our  beds.  Breakfast  was  so  hilarious  that 
only  the  fear  of  wasting  our  precious 
hours  ever  dragged  us  from  the  refectory, 
and  up  into  the  schoolroom,  to  prepare 
for  the  special  feature  of  the  day,  cache 
cache.  We  never  played  cache  cache  ex- 
cept upon  a  holiday,  which  was  why  it 
seemed  such  a  thrilling  and  wonderful 
game.  No  indulgence  was  likely  to  lose 
its  value  for  us  through  unwarranted  re- 
petition. Two  captains  were  chosen  by 
acclamation,  and  they  in  turn  selected 
their  girls,  picking  them  out  alternately, 
one  by  one,  until  the  whole  Second  Cours 
was  divided  into  two  bands  of  about 
twenty  each.  One  band  remained  shut  up 
in  a  music  room  (which  was  goal)  for  half 
an  hour,  while  the  other  betook  itself  to 
the  most  secret  and  inaccessible  spot  that 
could  be  thought  of  as  a  hiding  place. 
The  captain  might  stay  with  her  band, 
and  direct  its  action,  or  she  might  be  hid- 
den separately;  but  no  one  except  the 
captain  was  permitted  to  stray  from  the 
ranks  for  purposes  of  reconnoitring.  The 
same  rule  held  good  for  the  searching 
party.  The  captain  alone  might  play  the 
scout.  The  rest  were  obliged  to  hold  to- 
gether. The  capture  of  the  hidden  cap- 
tain counted  as  half  the  game.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  hidden  band,  before  it  could 
reach  its  goal,  counted  as  the  other  half 
of  the  game.  Thus  the  hiders  were  forced 
either  to  dispense  with  the  invaluable 
services  of  their  leader,  or  to  risk  the  loss 
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of  the  whole  game  if  she  were  surprised 
in  their  company.  So  much,  indeed,  de- 
pended upon  the  leader's  tactics,  and  so 
keen  was  our  thirst  for  victory,  that  the 
girl  who  saved  the  day  for  herself  and  for 
her  comrades  was  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  the  girl  who  came  out  ahead  in  the 
periodical  blistering  of  examinations. 
College  valuations  are,  perhaps,  not  so 
absolutely  modern  as  they  seem. 

Given  an  area  of  over  a  hundred  acres 
with  woods  and  orchards,  with  a  deep 
ravine  choked  with  tangled  underbrush 
for  concealment,  and  with  wide  lawns 
for  an  open  run,  —  and  cache  cache  be- 
comes, or  at  least  it  became  for  us,  a  glo- 
rious and  satisfying  sport.  To  crouch 
breathless  in  the  "poisonous  valley" 
(there  was  a  touch  of  poetry  in  all  our 
nomenclature),  to  skirt  cautiously  the 
marshy  ground  of  La  Salette  (named 
after  the  miraculous  spring  of  Dauphine) , 
to  crawl  on  one's  stomach  behind  half  a 
mile  of  inadequate  hedge,  to  make  a  wild 
dash  for  goal  within  full  view  of  the  pur- 
suing party,  —  these  things  supplied  all 
the  trepidation  and  fatigue,  all  the  op- 
portunities for  generalship,  and  all  the 
openings  for  dispute,  that  reasonable  chil- 
dren could  demand.  We  hardly  needed 
the  additional  excitement  provided  by 
Eloise  Didier's  slipping  into  the  marsh, 
and  being  fished  out,  a  compact  cake  of 
mud;  or  by  Tony's  impiously  hiding  in 
the  organ  loft  of  the  chapel,  and  being 
caught  red-handed  by  Madame  Duncan, 
—  a  nun  whom,  thank  Heaven!  it  was 
possible,  though  difficult,  to  cajole. 

We  played  all  morning  and  all  after- 
noon, played  until  our  strength  and  our 
spirits  were  alike  exhausted;  and  then, 
when  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen,  and 
our  vivacity  to  wane,  we  made  ready  for 
the  mad  carousal  which  was  to  close  our 
day.  A  basement  music  room,  as  remote 
as  possible  from  any  chance  of  inspection, 
was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  revelry.  It  was 
not  a  cheerful  spot;  but  it  appeared  rea- 
sonably safe.  Hither  we  transported  our 
feast,  which,  spread  out  upon  a  piano, 
presented  a  formidable  appearance,  and 


restored  us  to  gayety  and  good-humor. 
The  advantage  of  childhood  over  riper 
years  is  its  blessed  slowness  to  recognize  a 
failure.  If  a  thing  starts  out  to  be  a  treat, 
why,  it  is  a  treat,  and  that 's  the  end  of  it. 
The  cinnamon  bun  was  certainly  stale 
(Mary  had,  it  was  plain,  consulted  her 
own  convenience  as  to  the  day  of  its  pur- 
chase) ,  but  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
balk  at  staleness.  Oranges  and  caramels, 
figs  and  walnut  taffy  present,  to  the  think- 
ing mind,  an  inharmonious  combination; 
but  that  was  a  point  on  which  we  were  to 
be  subsequently  enlightened.  As  for 
Marie's  wine,  it  can  be  readily  imagined 
what  it  was  like,  after  lying  around  for  a 
warm  June  week  in  imperfectly  corked 
tooth-wash  bottles.  I  can  only  say  that 
no  medicine  it  had  been  my  lot  to  taste 
was  ever  half  so  nasty;  yet  those  were 
days  when  all  drugs  were  of  uncompro- 
mising bitterness.  An  effete  civilization 
had  not  then  devised  gelatine  capsules  to 
defraud  the  palate  of  its  pain. 

We  ate  everything,  cake,  fruit,  and 
candy;  we  drank  the  wine  (heroic  young 
souls!),  and,  trembling  with  excitement, 
we  lit  the  cigarettes,  —  a  more  difficult 
matter  than  we  had  imagined.  I  had  not 
waited  until  this  point  to  dree  my  weird. 
Excessive  fatigue  is  but  an  indifferent 
preparation  for  unwonted  indulgence; 
and  I  was  a  sickly  child,  to  whom  only 
the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  school 
life  lent  a  semblance  of  health.  Ominous 
sensations  were  warning  me  of  my  deadly 
peril;  but  I  held  straight  on.  Suddenly 
Marie,  who  had  been  smoking  with  silent 
fortitude,  said  sweetly :  — 

"  It 's  a  shame  Viola  should  n't  have 
one  of  her  own  cigarettes.  I'll  give  her 
my  second." 

"She  can  have  one  of  mine,  too,"  said 
Emily. 

"Thank  you,"  returned  Viola  hastily. 
"I  don't  want  any.  I  gave  them  to  you." 

"Oh,  do  try  one!"  urged  Marie. 

"Yes,  do!"  said  Tony  sardonically. 
"Do  try  one,  Viola.  They  are  anxious 
enough  to  get  rid  of  them." 

She  flung  this  taunt  at  the  crowd,  but 
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her  eye  met  mine  with  a  challenge  I  would 
not  evade.  "I  want  my  second  one,"  I 
said. 

Valor  met  valor.  "So  do  I,"  smiled 
Tony. 

From  this  point,  my  recollections  are 
vague.  We  talked  about  Madame  Davide , 
and  whether  she  really  did  not  understand 
English,  or  only  pretended  not  to,  —  a 
point  which  had  never  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  We  talked  about  Madame  Bou- 
ron,  and  her  methods  (which  we  held 
unworthy)  of  finding  out  all  she  knew.  I 
added  little  to  the  sprightliness  of  the 
conversation,  and  after  a  while  I  slipped 
away.  On  the  stairs  a  kindly  fate  threw 
me  into  the  arms  of  Sister  O'Neil,  who 
had  charge  of  the  vestry,  and  who  was 
carrying  piles  of  clean  linen  to  the  dor- 
mitories. She  was  a  friendly  soul  (nearly 
all  the  lay  sisters  were  good  to  us),  and 
she  took  possession  of  me  then  and  there. 
When  I  was  safe  in  bed,  —  collapsed  but 
comforted,  —  she  sprinkled  me  with  holy 
water,  and  tucked  the  light  covers  care- 
fully around  me.  "Lie  quiet  now,"  she 
said.  "I'll  go  tell  Madame  Rayburn 
where  you  are,  and  that  there  was  no 
time  to  ask  leave  of  anybody." 

I  did  lie  very  quiet,  and,  after  a  while, 
fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  the  sound  of 
footsteps  woke  me.  Some  one  was  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  It  was  Tony. 
She  looked  a  trifle  more  sallow  than 
usual,  but  was  grinning  cheerfully.  "  I  'm 
better  now,"  she  said. 

The  delicate  emphasis  on  the  now  was 
like  a  condensed  epic.  "So  am  I,"  I 
murmured  confidentially. 

Tony  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes was  back  again,  comfortably  attired 
in  a  dressing  gown  and  slippers.  She 
perched  herself  on  the  foot  of  my  bed. 
"Hasn't  it  been  a  perfect  conge?"  she 
sighed  happily.  (Oh,  blessed  memory  of 
youth !)  "  If  you'd  seen  Madame  Duncan, 
though,  when  I  came  stealing  out  of  the 
chapel ,  —  without  a  veil ,  too.  '  What  does 
this  mean,  Tony?'  she  said.  'It  isn't 
possible  that'" 

There  was  an  abrupt  pause.   "Well  ?" 


I  asked  expectantly,  though  I  had  heard 
it  all  several  times  already;  but  Tony's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  pile  of  clean 
linen  lying  on  my  chair. 

"Oh!  I  say,"  she  cried,  and  there  was 
a  joyous  ring  in  her  voice.  "Here's  our 
chance.  Let's  change  all  the  girls' 
washes." 

I  gazed  at  her  with  heartfelt  admira- 
tion. To  have  passed  recently  through 
so  severe  a  crisis,  —  a  crisis  which  had 
reduced  me  to  nothingness ;  and  yet  to  be 
able  instantly  to  think  of  such  a  charming 
thing  to  do.  Not  for  the  first  time,  I  felt 
proud  of  Tony's  friendship.  Her  resource- 
fulness compelled  my  homage.  Had  we 
been  living  in  one  of  Mr.  James's  novels, 
I  should  have  called  her  "great"  and 
"wonderful." 

"Get  up  and  help,"  said  Tony. 

I  stumbled  out  of  bed,  and  into  my 
slippers.  My  head  felt  curiously  light 
when  I  lifted  it  from  my  pillow,  and  I  had 
to  catch  hold  of  my  curtain  rod  for  sup- 
port. The  dormitory  floor  heaved  up  and 
down.  Tony  was  already  at  work,  carry- 
ing the  linen  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  and  I  staggered  weakly  after 
her.  There  were  thirty  beds,  so  it  took  us 
some  time  to  accomplish  our  mission; 
but  "The  labor  we  delight  in  physicks 
pain; "  and  it  was  with  a  happy  heart,  and 
a  sense  of  exalted  satisfaction,  that  I  saw 
the  last  pile  safe  in  the  wrong  alcove,  and 
crawled  back  between  my  sheets.  — 
"Something  attempted,  something  done, 
to  earn  a  night's  repose."  Tony  sat  on 
my  bed,  and  we  talked  confidentially  un- 
til we  heard  the  girls  coming  upstairs. 
Then  she  fled,  and  I  waited  developments. 

They  entered  more  noisily  than  was 
their  wont.  The  law  ruled  that  a  conge 
came  to  an  end  with  night  prayers,  after 
which  no  word  might  be  spoken;  but  it 
was  hard  to  control  children  who  had 
been  demoralized  by  a  long  day  of  liberty. 
Moreover,  the  Seven  Dolours  dormitory 
was  ever  the  most  turbulent  of  the  three; 
its  inmates  lacking  the  docility  of  the  very 
little  girls,  and  the  equanimity  of  the  big 
ones.  They  were  all  at  what  is  called  the 
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troublesome  age.  There  was  a  note  of 
anxiety  in  Madame  Chapelle's  voice,  as 
she  hushed  down  some  incipient  commo- 
tion. 

"I  must  have  perfect  silence  in  the  dor- 
mitory," she  said.  "You  have  talked  all 
day;  now  you  must  go  quietly  to  bed.  Do 
you  hear  me,  children  ?  Silence ! " 

There  was  a  lull,  and  then  —  I  knew  it 
must  soon  come  —  a  voice  from  the  far 
end  of  the  room.  "I  have  thirty-seven's 
clothes"  (everything  was  marked  with 
our  school  numbers),  "instead  of  mine." 

"  Mary  Aylmer,  be  quiet ! "  commanded 
Madame  Chapelle. 

"But,  Madame,  I  tell  you  truly,  I  have 
thirty-seven's  clothes.  Who  is  thirty- 
seven?" 

"I  am,"  cried  another  voice,  —  Eloise 
Didier's.  "  But  I  have  n't  got  your  clothes, 
Mary  Aylmer.  I  Ve  got  Alice  Campbell's. 
Here,  Alice  —  twenty-two  —  come  take 
your  things." 

"Who  is  thirty-three?  Ruffled  night- 
gown with  two  buttons  off.  Oh,  shame ! " 
sang  out  Marie  jubilantly. 

"Children,  will  you  be  silent!"  said 
Madame  Chapelle,  angry  and  bewildered. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  behavior  ?  " 

"Forty-two's  stockings  want  darning," 
said  a  reproachful  voice.  It  was  very 
probable,  for  I  was  forty-two. 

"So  do  thirty-eight's." 

"Adelaide  H.  McC.  Harrison,"  Eliza- 
beth read  slowly,  and  with  painstaking 
precision.  "Have  n't  you  any  more  ini- 
tials, Adelaide,  you  could  have  put  on 
your  underclothes?" 

"  Look  again,  Elizabeth.  Surely  there 's 
a  coronet  somewhere  ?"  interposed  Eloise 
Didier  sardonically.  Adelaide  was  not 
popular  in  our  community. 

"Three  coronets,  a  sceptre,  and  a 
globe,"  said  Elizabeth. 


"Children,"  began  Madame  Chapelle; 
but  her  voice  was  lost  in  the  scurrying  of 
feet,  as  girl  after  girl  darted  across  the 
polished  floor  to  claim  her  possessions,  or 
to  rid  herself  of  some  one  else's.  They 
were,  I  well  knew,  devoutly  grateful  for 
this  benign  confusion,  and  were  making 
the  most  of  it.  Fate  did  not  often  throw 
such  chances  in  their  way.  For  a  moment 
I  felt  that  noble  joy  which  in  this  world  is 
granted  only  to  successful  effort,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  well-planned, 
well-executed  design.  Then  silence  fell 
suddenly  upon  the  room,  and  I  knew, 
though  I  could  not  see,  that  every  girl  was 
back  in  her  own  alcove. 

"May  I  ask  the  meaning  of  this  dis- 
order!" said  Madame  Rayburn  coldly. 

She  was  surveillante,  and  was  making 
the  round  of  the  dormitories,  to  see  that 
everything  was  quiet  after  the  day's  ex- 
citement. Madame  Chapelle  began  a 
nervous  explanation.  There  was  some 
mistake  about  the  laundry.  None  of  the 
children  had  their  own  clothes.  They 
were  trying  —  rather  noisily,  she  admit- 
ted —  to  exchange  them.  Was  it  possible 
that  Sister  O'Neil  - 

"Sister  O'Neil!"  interrupted  Madame 
Rayburn  impatiently.  "Sister  O'Neil 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Answer  me 
quietly,  children.  Did  you  all  find  you 
had  some  one  else's  clothes?" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent,  —  a 
polite,  subdued,  apologetic  sort  of  mur- 
mur; but,  none  the  less,  of  universal  as- 
sent. At  that  instant  I  remembered  Sister 
O'Neil's  parting  words  to  me,  and,  with 
the  instinctive  impulse  of  the  ostrich,  slid 
deeper  in  my  little  bed.  A  quick  step 
crossed  the  dormitory.  A  firm  hand  drew 
my  curtain.  "Agnes!"  said  Madame 
Rayburn,  in  a  terrible  voice. 

Ah,  well!  Anyway, the  conge  was  over. 
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"One  of  them,"  observed  Frances  Wil- 
mot  to  the  sea,  "is  like  a  sudden  squall 
when  the  water  is  all  furious,  and  driven 
this  way  and  that;  the  other  —  the  other  is 
like  your  deepest  deep,  where  dim,  rich 
things  lie  hidden  at  the  heart  of  the  tides. 
The  squall  blows  over  and  the  water  for- 
gets, but  the  tide  must  go  endlessly  on  its 
appointed  way." 

The  sea  answered  with  all  its  myriad 
beauty  of  motion  and  color  and  sound. 
Across  the  brown  rocks,  purple-tinted 
where  they  gleamed  with  wet,  a  great 
green  wave  rolled  in  with  exquisite  curv- 
ing, and  the  girl  watched  vainly  for  the 
moment  when  the  blue  of  the  deep  water 
melted  into  the  green  of  the  wave,  and 
for  that  when  all  shifted  into  pale  foam. 
Leaning  back  against  the  rock,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head,  and  the  wind 
from  the  sea  blowing  back  her  hair  and 
her  fluttering  sleeves,  she  spoke  aloud, 
exultantly,  forgetting  her  decision  of  yes- 
terday. 

"No  one  but  me  knows  the  treasure 
hidden  at  the  heart  of  him,  and  it  is  mine, 
all  mine." 

Delicate,  clear  morning  rested  over  the 
sea,  and  the  rising  tide  brought  Frances 
Wilmot,  to  whom  the  everlasting  rhythm 
had  grown  to  mean  always  a  feeling  of 
gain  or  of  loss,  strong  sense  of  incoming 
life.  Pale  and  far,  a  fairy  dream  of  blue, 
the  water  stretched,  with  myriad  sparkles 
of  light,  light,  light,  breaking  the  surface 
a  thousand  ways,  moving  hither  and  yon, 
and  gleaming  as  if  invisible  mermaids  in 
countless  numbers  were  waving  torches 
of  flame.  The  freshness  of  those  mo- 
ments when  earth  was  young  was  on  land 
and  sea,  in  the  early  look  of  blue  water 
and  the  hints  of  silver  mist  not  yet  cleared 


from  the  face  of  the  deep;  and  its  voice 
was  as  the  first  murmur  out  of  primeval 
quiet.  Far  away,  dim  with  distance,  two 
fishing  boats  were  daintily  riding  the 
waves.  Watching  them,  the  girl  leaned 
forward,  and  her  eyes  were  wet. 

"Tell  me  if  I  love  him,"  she  begged  of 
her  comrade  sea. 

The  great  waves  answered  her  in  deep 
murmur  on  the  rocks,  and  in  faintest 
ripples  over  pebble  and  sand. 

"I  did  not  want  to,"  she  whispered, 
with  the  sob  of  the  tide  in  her  voice.  "I 
was  content,  for  I  had  you  and  all  the 
other  beauty,  and  my  old  happiness,  and 
my  old  pain.  It  was  all  good,  and  I  saw 
my  way." 

From  the  heart  of  the  sea  to  the  heart  of 
the  woman  came  a  cry,  deep  calling  unto 
deep. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  brokenly,  and 
the  ocean,  with  moving  finger,  wrote  its 
infinite  meanings  on  rock  and  sand. 

Frances  Wilmot  rose  and  walked  along 
the  lonely  shore,  over  pebbly  beach  and 
grass-grown  headland,  and  golden  butter- 
flies followed  as  in  pursuit.  The  touch 
of  autumn  was  over  all  the  land,  and  the 
gray  cliffs  jutting  into  the  water  were 
aster-covered  and  crowned  with  yellow- 
ing grass.  At  her  feet  the  tangled  black- 
berry vines  were  touched  with  red,  and 
all  the  hinted  purple  and  crimson  and 
gold  seemed  to  her  full  of  the  great  en- 
compassing rhythm  of  things.  Wander- 
ing the  way  of  the  sea,  she  sang  to  herself, 
her  song  of  the  fullness  of  life  flowing  out 
in  melody  that  only  now  and  then  found 
words.  The  lilt  of  her  voice  caught  the 
sound  of  the  breaking  wave,  and  its  low 
notes  chimed  with  the  withdrawing  ripple. 
Little  trills  as  of  human  laughter  broke 
and  splashed  with  the  foaming  spray  as 
the  singer  went  on,  voice  and  feet  and 
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body  keeping  the  rhythm  of  the  ocean. 
Tiny  sandpipers  fluttered  away  from 
her  in  charmed  fear,  and  above,  sea  gulls 
listened  on  outstretched  wings.  Suddenly, 
with  full  melody  of  sound,  her  voice  echoed 
a  great  sense  of  joy  that  came  to  her, 
smiting  like  a  pang,  as  soul  and  sense 
thrilled  with  unbearable  keenness  of  sud- 
den life. 

"Ah,  it  hurts!"  she  said,  hiding  in  her 
hands,  even  from  the  sea,  her  face  which 
glowed  with  the  flush  of  love  and  the  fear 
of  love. 

She  had  strolled,  with  the  song  on  her 
lips,  far  out  on  a  rocky  headland,  when, 
looking  up,  she  saw,  not  far  away,  Alice 
Bevanne  leaning  back  against  a  wall  of 
rock,  her  hands  clasped  loosely  before 
her.  Her  clothing  of  brownish  gray  was 
so  near  in  color  to  that  of  the  rocks  that 
the  singer  had  come  very  close  without 
observing  her,  and  the  song  broke  off 
abruptly  as  the  Southern  girl  stood  and 
watched.  Something  in  the  slender 
strength  of  the  figure  with  the  finely  cut 
face  made  it  seem  akin  to  this  delicate 
shore,  where  white  beach  and  grass- 
grown  cliff  showed  singular  austerity  in 
their  beauty  of  outline  and  of  coloring. 
Detached,  apart,  the  girl  wore  an  inscrut- 
able expression,  caught  from  the  ancient 
rocks. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  that  you  were 
here?"  asked  Frances  Wilmot  reproach- 
fully. "You  must  have  heard  long  ago 
the  great  noise  I  was  making." 

Alice  Bevanne  looked  up  with  her  eyes 
alight  as  with  sudden  sunshine  on  deep 
sea. 

"I  was  afraid  that  you  would  stop," 
she  said  simply,  "and  you  did,  just  before 
you  got  to  the  final  note,  the  note  that  I 
wanted  to  hear." 

They  talked  for  a  time  carelessly  on  the 
rocks,  in  the  rich  summer  sunshine  al- 
ready touched  with  autumn's  gold,  trying 
to  weave  veils  of  commonplace  before  the 
recesses  of  their  hearts,  which  the  acci- 
dent of  meeting  had  half  revealed. 

"It  is  almost  time  for  me  to  go  away," 
said  the  Southern  girl,  pointing  to  clus- 


tered purple  asters  that  grew  over  their 
heads,  and  to  the  least  golden-rod  that 
grew  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks  at  their  feet  by 
the  sea. 

"You  will  never  go  away,"  said  Alice 
Bevanne,  with  a  little  husky  quiver  in  her 
voice.  "That  which  you  are  and  do  can 
never  go." 

"Is  it  very  lonely  here  in  the  winter  ?" 
asked  Frances. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  as  if  startled  by 
the  thought  that  any  state  save  loneliness 
could  be  possible,  and  Frances  Wilmot, 
alight  with  love  and  fire,  with  the  great 
joy  of  the  world  kindled  in  pulse  and  in 
finger,  gazed  at  her  friend  with  a  new 
sense  of  her  imperishable  strength.  It 
seemed  as  if  to  her  had  been  granted,  in 
saving  grace  of  sacrifice  and  of  renuncia- 
tion, a  deeper  hold  on  life  in  letting  go 
than  she  herself  had  found  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  heart's  desire.  Her  voice 
quivered  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  Alice 
Bevanne 's,  and  spoke  softly :  — 

"The  note  that  you  were  waiting  for  is 
too  high  for  me;  I  think  that  no  one  but 
you  could  sing  it." 


XXI 

Abel  Marvin  had  been  right  in  his  es- 
timate of  the  probable  action  of  Uncle 
Peter  when  entrusted  with  his  own  secret : 
for  the  first  time  in  its  whole  existence  it 
was  unsafe.  The  old  man  confided  it  first 
to  Frances  Wilmot,  with  a  genuine  appeal 
for  sympathy,  which  was  swift  and  real 
after  a  startled  outbreak  of  surprise.  It 
was  not  hard  for  the  girl  to  divine  the 
depth  of  his  misery,  for  he  looked  sudden- 
ly old  and  wilted  and  gray.  His  gay  pride 
in  the  achievements  and  the  shortcomings 
of  his  ancestors  broken,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  his  support.  Above  their  china, 
above  their  silver,  above  their  mahogany, 
he  had  plumed  himself  upon  their  sins; 
stuff  of  his  heart  and  soul  were  all  their 
deeds  of  good  and  of  ill,  and  the  corrod- 
ing rust  of  contented  repose  in  ancestral 
experiences  had  eaten  out  all  possibilities 
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of  action  on  his  own  part.  Now  all  was 
gone,  and  for  the  first  time  he  was  alone 
with  his  own  life,  and  helpless. 

Mrs.  Warren  was  his  next  confidante; 
Miss  Wilmot  was  at  the  house  only  now 
and  then,  and  Uncle  Peter  wanted  some- 
body who  knew  near  him  all  the  time.  To 
the  woman  who  had  borne  his  whims  and 
listened  courteously  for  many  years  to  his 
endless  talking,  the  shock  was  great,  and 
the  sudden  loneliness  of  the  old  man 
tugged  at  her  heartstrings.  He  had  been 
too  long  identified  with  her  troubles  — 
the  cause  of  many  of  them  —  for  her  to 
give  him  up  lightly,  and  tears  shone  on 
her  lashes  as  he  told  his  tale.  He  found 
the  sympathy  of  these  two  women  most 
sweet;  after  all,  there  were  consoling  ele- 
ments in  the  situation,  romance,  and  mys- 
tery, of  which  he  was  the  hero.  It  was  part 
of  a  strange  tale  which  he  could  perhaps 
write  out  some  day. 

Toward  Paul  his  action  was  different. 
He  walked  into  the  library  one  morning 
where  his  nephew  was  sitting,  gnawing 
the  end  of  a  penholder,  lost  in  happy 
dreams,  and  told  him  the  whole  story, 
not  only  of  the  revelation  in  regard  to  his 
birth,  but  also  of  his  project  for  disputing 
the  will.  Sitting  in  John  Warren's  great 
leather  chair,  he  spoke  with  the  simple 
dignity  of  real  shame. 

"I  could  n't  go  on  concealing  what  I 
had  done,  Paul,"  he  said.  "Your  father 
would  have  despised  such  action,  for  I 
never  really  believed  that  I  was  in  the 
right.  You,  too,  would  despise  it,  and  you 
must  know." 

Paul,  astounded,  incredulous,  and 
deeply  touched,  realized  that  never  in  his 
life  had  he  respected  the  old  man  so  much 
as  he  did  in  this  confession,  which  showed 
the  influence  of  the  Warren  habit  of  suf- 
fering remorse  disproportionate  to  mis- 
deed. Then  a  gleam  of  amusement  shot 
across  the  moisture  in  his  eyes  as  the  new 
Uncle  Peter  disappeared  and  the  old  one 
came  back,  whispering,  — 

"In  a  way  I  did  not  do  it,  Paul;  I  only 
saw  it  done,  and  could  not  stop  it.  It  was 
as  if  I  were  but  the  instrument  of  some 
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all-compelling  force.  Many  would  call  it 
an  offense;  I  call  it  a  phenomenon,  for 
you  cannot  get  back  of  scientific  law.  It 
was  not  I  who  sinned,  it  was  nature  who 
sinned  against  me;  the  great  ancestral 
host  moved  hand  and  brain." 

Here  Uncle  Peter's  voice  broke  as  he 
suddenly  realized  that  this  great  ancestral 
host  was  no  longer  his,  and  that  he  could 
not  explain  himself  ever  again  in  terms 
of  great-great-grandfather  Warren.  To 
Paul's  kindly  suggestion  that  one  line  of 
forbears  would  perhaps  fit  as  well  as  an- 
other that  explanation  of  one's  short- 
comings, he  responded  only  with  gloomy 
silence;  then,  thrown  upon  himself  by 
virtue  of  his  late  misdeed  and  his  confes- 
sion, he  took  a  new  stand  of  moral  firm- 
ness. 

"I  shall  go  away,  Paul,  for  I  have  no 
right  here,  especially  in  the  light  of  what 
I  have  done." 

The  young  man  reached  across  the 
table  and  shook  Uncle  Peter's  dejected 
hand. 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  with 
my  consent.  A  man  belongs  where  he  has 
lived  his  life,  and  my  father  would  never 
forgive  me  if  harm  came  to  you." 

"But  my — my  plot,"  whispered  Uncle 
Peter. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Paul.  "It  did  not 
amount  to  anything,  and  I  have  always 
felt,  as  you  have,  that  the  distribution  was 
wrong." 

"It  was  strange,  wasn't  it?"  said  the 
old  man  appreciatively. 

"It  was  !  "  Paul  assented  heartily. 

"Young  Mr.  Bevanne  felt  it,  too," 
confided  Uncle  Peter.  "His  sympathy  in 
all  this  trial  has  meant  much  to  me.  I 
wish  you  knew  him  better." 

Paul  growled  something  under  his 
breath. 

"He  is  extremely  sensitive  to  other 
people's  troubles,  and  I  could  hardly 
have  come  through  this  without  his  deli- 
cate understanding  and  his  advice.  Oh, 
he  has  done  nothing  reprehensible,"  for 
his  nephew's  eyes  suddenly  blazed.  "  He 
merely  thought  that  there  was  a  wrong 
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there  to  right,  and  has  given  what  help  he 
could." 

Paul's  mother,  meeting  him  in  the  hall 
as  he  went  from  the  interview  with  Uncle 
Peter,  wondered  at  the  anger  in  his  face. 

"He  has  told  you!"  she  exclaimed, 
touching  her  son's  sleeve  with  gentle 
fingers.  "Don't  be  hard  on  him,  Paul. 
Your  father  always  made  allowances  for 
Peter,  and  he  has  not  been  deceiving  us; 
he  never  knew." 

"I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  brute  you 
think  me,  mother! "  said  Paul,  with  a  sud- 
den smile.  "  Can't  you  realize  that  there 
are  certain  things  that  a  son  of  yours  would 
never  even  feel  tempted  to  do  ?  " 

As  the  days  went  on,  Paul  Warren 
treated  the  old  man  even  more  kindly 
than  of  old;  the  irony  of  the  situation 
was  punishment  enough,  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  Nemesis  had  been  almost  too 
swift.  To  his  own  amusement  a  feeling 
of  freedom  and  relief  took  possession  of 
him,  for  the  dark  incubus  of  his  boy- 
hood's days  departed,  and  the  host  of 
phantom  ancestors  conjured  up  by  Uncle 
Peter  fled  into  gray  distance  as  their  lead- 
er, with  all  his  theories,  stood  routed  by 
one  simple  fact.  It  was  strange,  Paul 
mused,  that  that  which  had  been  so  sol- 
emn a  thing  to  his  earlier  years  should  go 
with  such  sense  of  rippling  merriment,  but 
the  world  seemed  all  echoing  with  laugh- 
ter to  Paul  Warren  in  these  days,  for  joy 
had  descended  upon  him  at  last,  blot- 
ting out  past  and  future.  To  waken  every 
morning  to  a  sense  of  the  incredible  beauty 
of  his  lot ;  to  fall  asleep  every  night  with  the 
feeling  that  happiness  too  great  to  grasp 
was  his,  was  an  experience  that  lay  out- 
side all  that  he  had  previously  known  of 
life.  As  he  walked  up  and  down  the  great 
stairway,  past  the  old  clock  that  had 
ticked  away  his  forefathers'  lives,  and  the 
great  portraits  that  had  been  the  terror 
of  his  childhood,  he  stopped  sometimes 
to  ask,  "Is  it  I?"  Moments  came  when 
the  intolerable  joy  was  keenest  hurt,  so 
finely  was  his  spirit  strung.  His  occa- 
sional realization  that  a  woman  had  re- 
fused his  proffered  love  could  not  break 


his  mood;  perhaps  he  dreamed  that  her 
spoken  no  was  a  waiting  yes;  perhaps 
was  content  with  the  feeling  that,  whether 
she  was  to  be  his  or  no,  the  joy  of  life  was 
his  with  its  thrill,  its  sting,  its  pain. 

He  found  her  one  day  in  the  garden, 
seated  on  a  green  bench  near  the  spot 
where  he  had  seen  her  first.  Sunlight  lay 
on  her  dark  hair  and  her  white  gown,  as 
she  told  a  tale  to  the  least  Andrew  Lane, 
who  was  sitting,  open-mouthed,  upon  the 
grass  near  her,  beside  a  gray  kitten  that  lay 
asleep  in  the  sun,  its  head  upon  its  warm 
paws.  She  had  played  much  with  the 
child  during  the  summer,  and  had  taught 
him  all  her  lore. 

"I  like  stories,"  said  Andy,  sugges- 
tively. 

"What  kind  of  stories?" 

"Fairy  stories  are  best,  but  I  should 
like  one  I  have  never  heard." 

"And  what  about?" 

"I  think,"  said  the  little  man,  after 
reflection,  "about  my  kitty." 

"Your  kitty  asleep  or  awake?"  asked 
Frances  Wilmot  gravely. 

A  smile  of  deep  interest  rippled  across 
the  child's  face. 

"He  is  asleep  now;  I  think  I  should 
like  it  about  my  kitty  asleep." 

The  Southern  girl  leaned  back,  think- 
ing, and  then  the  story  began. 

"This  is  called  'The Kitten's  Dream.'" 

"Who  wrote  it?"  demanded  Andy. 

"Nobody  wrote  it;  I  just  felt  it,  and  I 
am  going  to  tell  it  to  you.  The  kitten 
dreamed  that  he  was  running;  did  n't 
you  see  his  paws  twitch  just  now  ? " 

"No,  but  they  do  sometimes,"  admit- 
ted the  child.  "I  know  he  likes  to  run 
better  than  anything  else." 

"The  kitten  dreamed  that  he  gave  a 
little  leap  one  day  and  sprang  into  a 
world  where  everything  danced  and 
moved  all  the  time,  so  that  there  was 
something  to  chase  forever  and  ever,  to 
the  end  of  the  dream,  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  were  little  silvery  mice  that 
ran  and  ran,  with  their  long  tails  dangling 
behind  them ;  and  there  were  green  grass- 
hoppers that  hopped  and  hopped;  and 
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beautiful  toads  of  green  and  brown  that 
jumped  and  jumped,  always  sideways. 
There  were  fluttering  butterflies  of  many 
colors,  that  flew  this  way  and  that,  on 
wings  that  were  yellow  or  blue  or  green 
with  wonderful  markings,  and  he  chased 
them  all  and  never  caught  any,  and  he 
was  glad." 

"My  kitty  catches  grasshoppers  some- 
times," ventured  Andy. 

"Does  n't  he  look  sorry?"  demanded 
the  story-teller. 

"Maybe,"  said  the  boy,  thinking  hard. 
"I  never  thought  of  that." 

"In  this  country  of  the  kitten's  dream, 
when  the  apples  fell  from  the  trees  they 
rolled  and  rolled  and  never  stopped;  there 
were  green  ones,  and  golden  ones,  and 
deep,  deep  red  ones,  and  they  flashed 
away  through  the  grass.  The  only  thing 
that  troubled  the  kitten  was  that  he  could 
not  chase  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

"The  only  flowers  that  grew  here  were 
flowers  that  moved  and  nodded "  — 

"I've  seen  them!"  interrupted  the 
child,  visibly  excited;  "daisies  and  but- 
tercups and  wild  honeysuckle." 

The  story-teller  assented. 

"There  were  others,  too,  for  all  flowers 
move  and  dance  if  you  only  watch.  Here 
the  little  green  leaves  twinkled  and  moved 
all  the  time,  for  the  swiftest  breeze  chased 
and  chased  everything  there,  flower  and 
leaf,  butterfly  and  grasshopper,  to  the 
end  of  the  world  where  some  buttercups 
nodded  over  the  very  edge;  and  in  chasing 
the  breeze  the  kitten  chased  everything  at 
once.  Most  gladly  of  all  the  little  wind 
ran  after  the  tall  grass  that  grew  in  the 
meadow,  and  made  it  move  in  great  waves 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

"That's  where  I've  seen  the  daisies," 
said  Andy,  nodding  eagerly.  "Tell  me 
about  some  more  things  that  went." 

"I  must  not  forget  the  brooks:  there 
were  little  brooks  that  leaped  and  hopped, 
all  full  of  golden  sparkles,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  ever  the  kitten  could  do  to  keep 
up  with  one.  In  the  brooks  were  fish  with 
beautiful  scales  of  many  colors,  silver  and 
rose  and  purple  all  shading  into  one  an- 


other, and  the  kitten  played  tag  with  the 
fish." 

"But  did  n't  he  get  wet  ?  He  just  hates 
water." 

"The  dream  that  the  kitten  had  often- 
est,"  said  Frances  Wilmot  gravely,  "was 
that  the  water  did  not  make  him  wet.  He 
could  get  into  it  with  all  four  paws  and 
tail  to  follow  the  fish,  but  he  never  caught 
them,  and  he  never  caught  the  brook,  for 
it  ran  away  from  him,  and  he  never  caught 
the  lovely  golden-brown  lights  and  shad- 
ows in  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  the 
pebbles  were,  for  whenever  he  put  his 
foot  on  them  they  were  gone." 

"Was  it  always  summer?"  asked  the 
boy.  "It  is  n't  here." 

"No,  sometimes  it  was  winter,  and 
there  were  great  white  snowflakes  falling 
here  and  there,  to  follow  and  to  follow. 
On  cold  nights  there  were  warm  fires  in 
the  great  fireplace,  and  beautiful  flames 
curled  and  danced  and  fluttered,  only 
they  made  him  sad,  for  they  were  bad  for 
kitten  paws.  He  knew,  for  once  he  had 
chased  a  little  flame  and  had  caught  it, 
poor  kitten!  He  liked  better  the  little 
golden  sunbeams  moving  on  old  gray 
stone  walls  in  summer,  and  he  ran  after 
these  by  the  hour,  with  leaf  shadows 
moving  in  them,  but  he  never  caught  any. 

"But  these  are  only  things  on  earth. 
Often  he  dreamed  of  following  through 
the  sky  great  birds  with  blue  wings,  and 
birds  with  green  wings,  and  birds  with 
long  white  tails  that  fluttered  just  ahead. 
There  were  little  mists  and  clouds,  too, 
floating,  floating  away,  and  he  often 
dreamed  of  running  —  how  he  never 
knew  —  through  the  air,  and  chasing 
now  a  rosy  cloud  and  now  a  white  one 
with  purple  shadows,  but  if  he  ever  got 
his  paw  on  one  it  parted  and  floated  on  in 
a  hundred  little  shapes  of  cloud,  rose- 
colored  or  white,  leaving  the  kitten  dis- 
tracted way  up  in  the  blue  sky." 

"Didn't  he  ever  catch  anything  at 
all  ?  "  asked  a  grieved  voice. 

Frances  Wilmot  bent  and  stroked  the 
child's  tawny  hair. 

"The  kitten  was  a  very  wise  one,  and 
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he  always  dreamed  of  running  and  run- 
ning after  things,  and  never  catching 
them." 

The  kitten  woke  and  stretched  itself 
in  the  sun,  then  lazily  rose  and  began  to 
chase  a  bit  of  thistle-down  that  floated 
past  on  the  warm  air. 

"See!"  said  Frances  Wilmot,  triumph- 
antly. 

Andy  looked  after  the  kitten  with  new 
interest,  then  followed  it  as  fast  as  bare 
feet  could  go.  It  was  then  that  Paul  War- 
ren came  out  from  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
cedar  trees  and  looked  down  at  the  face 
whose  humorous  sadness  told  how  near 
to  her  deeper  thought  the  whimsical  tale 
had  gone. 

"What  wicked  philosophy  are  you 
teaching  that  child  ?  "  he  asked. 

"It  is  truth,"  she  said  gravely.  "It  is 
only  the  escape  of  beauty  that  is  beautiful, 
the  feeling  it  come  and  go." 

"And  of  love?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  same  with  love,"  she 
answered ,  whispering,  with  her  eyes  closed 
under  the  sun.  "It  is  so  great;  it  comes, 
wave  after  wave,  like  the  sea,  like  a  great 
sea  that  has  no  shore;  perhaps  it  goes  the 
same  way;  who  can  tell?" 

"Then  you  have  felt  it  coming?"  he 
asked  in  a  voice  that  trembled. 

"I  think,"  she  answered,  "  that  I  have 
felt  the  ripples  about  my  feet." 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  where  the 
dark  hair  met  the  brow,  and  her  eyes, 
as  they  slowly  opened,  saw  a  sudden  dim- 
ness in  his.  She  smiled  wistfully  up  at 
him. 

"Only,  if  we  try  to  bid  this  moment 
stay,  we  may  never  again  find  one  so  ex- 
quisite; perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let 
it  go,  and  to  be  forever  pursuing  and 
free." 

He  took  her  hands  and  held  them  fast 
within  his  own;  then,  as  a  full  realization 
of  his  joy  swept  over  him,  he  bowed  his 
head  upon  them,  crying  out:  — 

"I  am  unworthy,  unworthy,  but  I  love 
you.  You  are  not  afraid  to  come?" 

"Yes,"  she  made  answer,  "I  am  afraid, 
but  I  will  come." 


XXII 


The  beauty  of  autumn  deepened  over 
sea  and  land  as  the  September  days  went 
swiftly  by.  Clearer,  crisper  blue  lay  on 
the  water,  while  all  things  growing  by 
field  and  shore,  the  bulrushes  in  the 
swamp  land,  the  grass  on  the  upland 
slopes,  aster,  golden-rod,  and  fern  blended 
into  one  dim  harmony.  Thistle-down  and 
milkweed  bloom  floated  noiselessly  past 
the  girl  who  wandered  by  shore  and  by 
inland  paths,  feeling  in  all  the  throbbing, 
passing  color  the  very  pulse  of  nature's 
life  beating  on  her  own. 

Through  these  long  days  of  dream, 
when  nature  dreamed  with  her,  her  eyes 
were  dim  with  happiness,  broken  only  by 
the  fear  that  joy  had  woven  about  her  too 
potent  a  spell,  and  that  nothing  could 
break  it  henceforward,  not  the  call  of  hu- 
man suffering  nor  the  old  quick  sense  of 
human  need.  Then  the  mood  passed; 
her  own  heart  and  the  wide  horizon  line 
bore  witness  to  the  larger  life  that  was 
rippling  within  her  own. 

She  was  much  alone  in  these  days,  ex- 
cept when  Paul  Warren  or  his  mother 
was  with  her,  for  she  shunned  the  Be- 
vanne  household,  fearing  to  meet  Alec 
Bevanne.  The  scene  on  the  rocks  at  Tern 
Island  was  too  vivid  and  too  terrible  for 
her  to  wish  a  repetition,  and  the  young 
man's  face,  wrought  out  of  its  old  sem- 
blance by  overmastering  passion,  haunted 
her  dreams.  The  few  occasions  on  which 
she  had  seen  him  since  that  day  brought 
her  no  relief;  to  be  sure,  the  flame  had 
died  out  of  his  face,  but  the  darkened 
eyes  and  sullen  mouth  filled  her  with  re- 
morse for  the  wrong  she  had  unwittingly 
done  him. 

She  grieved  that  she  must  meet  Alice 
Bevanne  less  and  less,  and  grieved  the 
more  because  she  saw  the  record  of  fresh 
trouble  written  in  the  girl's  eyes.  Longing 
to  question  her,  but  not  daring,  she  stood 
aloof,  fancying  at  times  that  Alice  was 
aware  of  her  brother's  story;  at  these 
moments  her  friend's  expression  became 
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to  her  but  the  visible  picture  of  the  anxiety 
in  her  own  mind.  Again  she  realized  that 
this  could  be  to  the  New  England  girl  but 
one  strand  in  the  dark  web  which  fate  had 
woven  about  her,  and  remorse  changed 
back  to  pity. 

They  were  walking  side  by  side  along 
the  quiet  shore  one  evening,  for  Alice 
had  come  in  the  old  fashion  to  the  Inn, 
and  were  watching  the  faint,  last  flush  of 
day  fade  into  twilight  over  dim  water  and 
dusky  shore.  The  moon  which  had  hung 
like  a  pale  shield  against  the  blue  gleamed 
round  and  golden  as  they  paced  the  sand, 
and  in  the  broad  pathway  of  light  a  spec- 
tral ship  with  all  sails  set  moved  down  the 
water,  as  if  going  from  one  land  of  faery 
to  another.  Suddenly  the  mystical  charm 
of  the  moment  was  broken,  and  Frances 
felt  her  friend's  hand  quiver  on  her  arm. 
Following  the  glance  of  her  straining  eyes 
she  saw,  ahead,  on  the  rocks  which  lay 
bare  in  the  moonlight,  a  swift  shadow 
moving  close,  too  close,  to  the  water;  a 
man's  white  hat  gleamed  out  by  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  then  disappeared.  Alice  Be- 
vanne  broke  from  her  side,  ran,  fleet  of 
foot,  to  the  rocks,  and  climbed  hastily  up, 
and  the  sound  of  voices  came  back  to  the 
Southern  girl,  who  stood  alone  on  the 
white  sand,  her  heart  throbbing  with  a 
nameless  fear.  Presently  Alice  came  back , 
and  was  silent  as  before. 

"What  is  it  ?"  demanded  Frances  Wil- 
mot. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  girl,  hastily. 
"I  was  afraid  for  a  minute,  but  it  is  all 
right." 

"I  will  not  be  put  off  in  this  way!" 

"It  is  only  Alec,"  said  the  other  re- 
luctantly, averting  her  face.  "  He  has  not 
seemed  like  himself  lately,  —  something 
has  troubled  him,  —  we  are  afraid  of  mel- 
ancholia, and  I  am  watching  him  a  lit- 
tle." 

"What  caused  it?"  asked  Frances,  a 
quiver  in  her  voice. 

"Nothing  that  could  be  helped,"  an- 
swered Alice  quietly;  then  she  turned  her 
face,  and  her  friend  was  aware  that  she 
knew. 


"Ah!"  cried  Frances  piteously,  "you 
have  so  much  to  vex  you !  Why  should  I 
be  sent  to  make  life  harder  in  so  many 
ways!" 

"Hush!"  said  Alice,  laying  a  finger  on 
her  friend's  lips.  "You  have  done  no- 
thing, nothing,  do  you  understand,  that 
has  been  your  fault.  To  me  you  have 
been  sheer  blessing." 

Later,  from  a  clump  of  birches  near  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  Frances  watched  brother 
and  sister  going  home  together  along  the 
grass-grown  road  across  the  moorland; 
and  standing  alone,  while  the  little  leaves 
fluttering  in  the  night-wind  on  forehead 
and  cheek,  and  the  soft  chirp  of  crickets 
mingling  with  the  murmur  of  water, 
brought  her  an  almost  unbearable  sense 
of  fullness  of  life,  she  marveled  at  the 
growth  of  a  soul  where  all  that  makes  ex- 
istence sweet  had  been  denied.  Achieve- 
ment was  already  written  on  this  girl's 
face,  in  delicate  pencilings,  and  soft  shad- 
ows at  temple  and  eye.  It  was  one  that 
could  never  show  faded  beauty,  immortal 
meanings  being  written  there. 

That  night  Alice  Bevanne  stood  long 
by  her  open  window,  with  the  cool  night 
air  on  her  lifted  face,  looking  out  into  the 
shadowed  night.  Of  what  she  was  think- 
ing none  could  tell :  not  the  crickets  chirp- 
ing outside,  nor  the  golden  moon  across 
the  water,  nor  the  scraggly  locust  trees 
that  had  guarded  and  shadowed  her  life. 
Then,  going  over  to  her  mirror  to  un- 
fasten the  old-fashioned  gold  pin  at  the 
throat  of  her  white  woolen  gown,  she  sud- 
denly bent  and  blew  out  the  candles  in 
the  branching  candelabra,  as  if  her  re- 
flection had  startled  her  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sharing  her  confidence,  for  Alice 
Bevanne  was  reticent  even  in  the  presence 
of  her  mirror,  and  faced  her  own  image 
with  an  expression  which  said :  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther."  Far, 
far  away,  as  she  lay  sleeping  on  her  pillow 
that  night,  seemed  the  beating  of  the  tide; 
far,  far  away  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
life,  so  poignantly  her  own  without  any 
share. 

As  September  lingered  by  the  shore, 
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the  air  was  full  of  the  breathlessness  of 
coming  change;  then,  out  of  the  silence 
across  the  sea,  came  the  great  autumn 
storm.  It  began  with  a  day  of  darkened 
sky  and  of  ominous  stillness;  the  slow 
waves  on  the  purple-tinged  rocks  seemed 
thrilling  with  some  deep  sense  of  stir  at 
the  depths  of  things.  Frances  Wilmot 
was  vaguely  troubled;  listening  on  the 
rocks  with  strained  ears,  she  murmured 
her  song  of  the  tide,  and  into  it  crept  a 
soft  moan,  drawn  from  the  inner  heart  of 
pain.  This  sea  was  strange  to  her  who  had 
known  and  loved  it  in  so  many  phases, 
—  its  stillest,  most  silvery  look,  its  end- 
lessly paling  and  deepening  blue,  and  its 
swift,  brief  summer  storms.  Could  this 
be  her  ocean,  at  whose  edge  she  had  so 
often  waited  in  the  soft  ripple  of  darkness 
and  of  water,  or  had  helped  pile  drift- 
wood high,  to  watch  the  leaping  golden 
flame  of  fire  by  the  white  flame  of  the 
waves  ?  Now,  under  the  low,  dull  purple 
clouds,  came  a  sullen,  lashing  wind, 
bringing  gusts  of  blinding  rain.  All  things 
far  were  blotted  from  sight;  from  the 
window  could  be  seen  only  blackened 
sky  and  darkened  sea,  against  which 
gleamed  streaks  of  livid  foam.  The  dis- 
mal booming  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks 
sounded  through  day  and  night,  and  a 
great  wind  rushed  from  the  water,  shak- 
ing the  Inn  to  its  foundations,  crashing 
in  the  branches  of  trees,  and  carrying  the 
moan  of  the  sea  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
forest. 

Three  days  and  nights  the  fury  of  the 
gale  lasted,  and  one  by  one  the  ladies  of 
the  Emerson  Inn  deserted  the  ranks, 
while  the  schoolmistress  maid,  with  heart 
beating  fast  in  expectation,  disappeared, 
joining  the  ranks  of  those  who  seek  glory 
beyond  the  far  horizon.  Mistress  Some- 
body from  Somewhere  was  the  first  of  the 
guests  to  depart;  the  house  was  going  to 
rock,  she  observed,  like  a  vessel  in  a  tor- 
nado, and  she  had  had  enough  experience 
of  that  kind.  It  was  when  the  storm  was 
at  its  height  that  the  Lady  from  Cincinnati 
went,  resolute,  disregarding  driving  wind 
and  pelting  rain.  She  was  not  afraid  of 


crashing  branches,  nor  did  she  think 
wind  or  rain  would  hurt  the  horses,  and 
she  had  two  lectures  to  make  ready  at 
once  for  a  woman's  club.  Waterproof- 
clad,  with  a  thick  veil  tied  under  her  chin, 
she  looked  through  the  dripping  windows 
to  see  that  her  trunks  were  well  covered 
in  the  express  wagon,  then  bent  and 
kissed  Frances  Wilmot's  brow. 

"  We  have  all  gained  a  great  deal  from 
one  another  this  summer,  have  n't  we  ?  " 
she  said,  holding  the  girl's  hand.  Then 
she  went  out  into  the  wet  world,  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  lashing  branches  of 
the  pines  on  the  hill,  down  the  streaming 
road,  and  passed  from  sight  —  forever. 

But  the  little  Lady  from  Boston  stayed 
on,  glorying  in  the  storm,  as  the  rain 
ceased,  and  still  the  clouds  hung  low,  and 
a  great  wind  blew  and  blew. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sea.  Dark 
and  incredibly  great  came  the  strong 
racers  of  ocean,  their  high  crests  breaking 
in  green  curves,  the  green  foaming  into 
white.  To  Frances  Wilmot,  in  her  won- 
der and  awe,  it  seemed  as  if  lines  of  moun- 
tain had  suddenly  broken  into  quick 
movement,  and  were  coming  on  in  an 
awful  march  of  terror  and  of  beauty,  of 
roar  and  thunder,  of  color  and  shadow 
and  foam. 

XXIII 

It  was  Uncle  Peter  who  carried  to  Alec 
Bevanne  the  news  concerning  the  happi- 
ness that  had  come  upon  the  Warren 
household,  —  a  chastened,  quiet  Uncle 
Peter,  whose  manner  had  lost  something 
of  its  airy  assurance.  He  had  come  out  in 
driving  wind  to-day,  though  ordinarily 
the  savage  aspects  of  nature  appealed  to 
him  but  slightly,  to  watch  the  great  waves 
rolling  in  under  a  darkened  sky.  The 
storm  which  had  vanished  from  the  upper 
air  seemed  to  have  betaken  itself  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  raging 
there,  secret,  unappeasable.  The  moun- 
tain waves  of  yesterday  were  gone,  yet 
more  awful  was  the  mighty  stirring  of  the 
depths. 
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On  the  spray-dashed  rocks  he  found 
Alec  Bevanne,  standing  idly  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  felt  hat  pulled 
low  over  his  eyes,  dejected  as  if  partaking 
of  the  mood  of  moaning  wind  and  sullen 
sea.  He  hardly  glanced  at  Uncle  Peter, 
but  stood  apart,  and  the  look  in  his  blue 
eyes  was  that  of  one  so  withdrawn  in  his 
inner  trouble  that  the  beating  waves  of 
human  life  could  not  break  entrance 
there.  It  grieved  Uncle  Peter,  who  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  suffering,  nor  a  cold 
look  from  one  who  had  been  his  friend, 
and,  drawing  near,  he  held  out  his  with- 
ered old  hand  in  greeting.  The  other 
shook  it  mechanically,  with  a  look  that 
suggested  blank  unconsciousness  that 
any  one  was  there  rather  than  active  de- 
sire that  he  should  go  away.  With  a  wish 
to  comfort  and  to  cheer,  Uncle  Peter, 
mysteriously  touching  the  lapel  of  the 
young  man's  coat,  said  in  a  half  whisper, 

"You  look  as  if  a  bit  of  good  news 
would  do  you  good.  In  confidence  I  can 
tell  you  that  our  charming  Miss  Wilmot 
has  consented  to  become  one  of  our  —  of 
the  Warren  family,  —  in  fact,  to  become 
Paul's  wife." 

Genuine  gladness  sounded  in  Uncle 
Peter's  voice:  romance  in  any  form  he 
loved,  —  it  need  not  be  his  own.  In  this 
mood  of  exhilaration  he  entirely  forgot 
the  passion  of  his  young  neighbor  for 
Miss  Wilmot,  forgot  until  he  saw  his  face, 
and  then  was  frightened  by  the  pallor 
that  crept  over  cheek  and  forehead,  and 
by  the  tightening  of  the  lips  and  the  cords 
of  the  neck.  It  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
to  repair  his  mistake,  and  Uncle  Peter 
wisely  resolved  to  go.  He  did  so,  tripping 
hastily  over  wet  rock  and  slippery  stone, 
for  he  felt  that  he  was  old  and  no  longer 
strong  of  arm,  and  he  had  seen  the  sud- 
den clenching  of  Alec  Bevanne 's  fists, 
with  full  realization  that  he  had  before 
him  a  man  beside  himself  with  rage. 

"There  have  been  two  cases  of  insanity 
in  that  family,"  said  Uncle  Peter  breath- 
lessly to  himself,  as  he  gained  a  safe  place 
of  wet  grass  in  the  cove. 

Alec  Bevanne  was  left  alone  upon  the 


rocks,  and,  restless  as  the  restless  sea,  he 
strolled  along  the  shore  with  movements 
which  suggested  that  the  wind  had  its 
way  with  him  and  bent  him  to  its  will. 
Beyond  the  Emerson  Inn  he  suddenly 
found  Frances  Wilmot  at  the  edge  of  the 
little  cove  where  his  father's  old  dory  was 
pulled  high  upon  the  sand.  The  girl  was 
standing  with  wind-tossed  hair  driven 
back  from  her  forehead,  and  her  golf  cape 
blown  from  her  shoulders  with  a  motion 
that  resembled  the  flutter  of  wings.  Joy 
of  the  passion  of  the  sea  was  strong  upon 
her,  as  was  shown  by  the  look  of  her  face 
when  the  spray  touched  it,  and  by  the  eyes 
that  watched  the  inky  purple  of  the  far 
water,  the  great  green  curling  waves,  and 
the  gray  gulls  far  and  near.  She  stood, 
braced  with  tense  muscles  against  the 
wind,  unconscious  of  him,  unconscious  of 
everything  save  the  stormy  beauty  and 
the  thunder  of  ocean. 

As  he  saw  her,  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment and  stood  rigid,  with  his  hands 
clenched  tightly  at  his  sides.  Then  a 
quiver  went  through  him,  and  he  shook 
with  something  that  was  not  the  might  of 
the  wind;  an  evil  look  came  to  the  bright 
blue  eyes  as  he  went  to  her  down  the 
shore  path  where  fern  and  golden-rod  lay 
beaten  low  by  the  past  fury  of  the  storm. 
When  he  spoke  to  her,  it  was  with  a  voice 
that  trembled  through  his  effort  to  appear 
entirely  self -controlled. 

"Miss  Wilmot,"  he  said  eagerly,  "I 
am  going  to  ask  a  very  great  service  of 
you." 

She  turned  to  him,  smiling  through  the 
spray. 

"Yes?" 

The  rush  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of 
the  breakers  almost  drowned  his  voice, 
and  he  came  close  to  her  before  he  spoke 
again. 

"  My  sister  Alice,"  he  said  quickly,  and 
as  he  spoke  she  no  longer  wondered  at  his 
uncontrollable  agitation,  "is  out  yonder 
on  the  point  beyond  Storm  Cove.  She 
went  out  early  this  afternoon,  mistaking 
the  tide;  it  must  have  surprised  her  there 
and  cut  her  off  from  the  mainland.  There 
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is  but  one  way  to  save  her,  and  there  is  no 
one  else  near.  Will  you  help  ?  I  think  that 
the  Rocket  will  weather  the  waves;  I'm 
a  fairly  good  sailor,  you  know,  and  there  is 
no  such  sea  on  as  there  was  yesterday." 

She  marveled  at  the  length  and  the 
carefulness  of  his  explanation,  and  an- 
swered before  his  last  word  was  said. 

"Alice  in  danger?  Of  course  I  will 
come !  Quick !  Push  out  the  dory,  and  I 
will  help!" 

She  looked  at  the  raging  water  and  the 
long,  white  streaks  of  foam,  knowing  no 
fear  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  and 
the  sudden  call  of  need.  The  man's  hands 
grasped  the  boat,  and,  with  strength  that 
was  not  all  of  muscle,  dragged  it  to  the 
water,  then,  when  he  had  bade  her  leap 
in,  pulled  out  into  the  waves  with  vehe- 
ment will.  Admiration  for  his  courage 
and  his  skill  stung  her  with  sudden  peni- 
tence as  she  realized  that  she  had  mis- 
judged in  the  past  the  man  whose  love 
for  his  sister  could  nerve  him  to  deeds  so 
great. 

"Couldn't  we  go  on  in  the  dory?" 
she  asked,  as  they  drew  near  the  Rocket, 
which  was  tugging  at  her  buoy  as  she  rode 
the  waves,  now  on  the  crest,  now  plunging 
into  the  trough. 

"No,  no!"  he  shouted  back.  "There, 
I  have  her.  Jump!" 

Obedient  to  his  bidding,  yet  now  half 
afraid,  she  sprang  into  the  boat  and 
crawled  to  the  helm;  the  man  leaped  after 
her,  and,  with  a  shout  that  had  a  ring  of 
exultation  in  it,  ran  up  the  sail,  tugging  at 
the  wet  halyards  with  fingers  that  trem- 
bled in  strong  excitement,  then  slipped  his 
mooring,  and  they  were  away. 

"So  much  sail  in  this  sea?"  asked 
Frances  Wilmot;  courage  like  this  man's 
was  a  splendid  thing,  she  said  nervously 
to  herself. 

"  She  '11  carry  it ! "  he  cried  back.  "  Fine, 
isn't  it?" 

The  Rocket  leaped  and  plunged  and 
rose  again,  lay  almost  on  her  beam  ends, 
and  went  out  on  the  great  rolling  waves. 
The  strain  on  the  girl's  muscles  as  she 
clung  to  the  tiller  was  almost  unbearable, 


yet  with  it  came  the  joy  of  struggle,  and  a 
feeling  of  triumph  as  one  breaker  after 
another,  crashing  against  the  bow,  dashed 
the  spray  from  stem  to  stern  and  went 
seething  past.  Across  the  wash  of  wave 
and  of  spray  she  saw  with  wonder  the 
look  of  delight  in  her  companion's  eyes, 
and  the  brilliant  spots  of  red  that  stained 
the  pallor  of  his  cheeks.  A  dull  feeling  of 
alarm  paralyzed  her  hands,  and  the  boat 
swayed  and  tossed  as  a  great  wave  struck 
her  almost  abeam.  When,  with  straining 
timbers,  the  Rocket  had  righted  herself, 
Frances  was  horrified  to  see  that  the  man, 
with  insane  exultation,  was  making  ready 
to  run  up  the  jib. 

"  I  cannot  hold  her,"  she  called  quickly. 
"You  must  take  my  place." 

He  did  her  bidding,  grasping  tiller  and 
sheet,  and  the  girl,  creeping  cautiously 
toward  the  bow,  faced  the  shore  and  saw 
that  they  were  heading,  in  a  course  that 
led  past  the  Inn  and  past  the  Warren 
place,  toward  a  point  that  jutted  into  the 
water  toward  the  south.  Suddenly  she 
cried  aloud,  — 

"But,  Mr.  Bevanne  — you  are  mis- 
taken, we  need  not  go!  There  is  Alice 
running  along  the  rocks." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  for  the  first  time 
spoke  calmly. 

"I  am  not  mistaken;   I  have  lied." 

"Is  n't  Alice  in  danger?" 

"I  judge  not,  from  what  I  see." 

"Why  have  you  done  this  thing?" 

Her  scorn  stung  him  as  wind  and  spray 
could  not  sting. 

"Because  it  is  the  only  thing  left  to  do," 
he  said  dully .  "  If  we  may  not  live  together , 
we  must  die  together;  there  is  no  other 
way.  If  we  upset,  and  I  pray  we  may, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  my  misery;  that 
is  all." 

Even  in  her  moment  of  supreme  danger, 
when  she  saw  the  reckless  motions  of  his 
hands,  and  knew  that  every  inch  of  the 
mainsail  was  spread  to  the  storm  wind, 
pity  touched  the  woman's  heart  for  this 
man  who  was  as  a  bit  of  driftwood  in  the 
great  tide  of  passion  that  carried  him 
whither  it  would.  She  knew  his  purpose 
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now;  he  had  made  all  ready  for  the  dis- 
aster which  he  knew  might  any  minute 
come. 

Meanwhile,  Alice  Bevanne  was  running 
over  the  winding  shore  path  toward  the 
Warren  house,  running  as  she  had  never 
run  before,  yet  with  speed  that  seemed  to 
her  but  a  snail's  pace.  Wet  grass  caught 
at  her  damp  skirts  and  stayed  her  steps; 
scrub-pine  and  juniper  reached  out  de- 
taining fingers  to  hold  her  back.  Here 
was  the  high  rock  where  Paul  Warren 
and  she  had  sat  enthroned  as  king  and 
queen  when  she  was  six  years  old,  with 
Alec  for  retainer  or  for  rival  monarch,  as 
the  occasion  demanded,  in  those  sweet 
hours  of  stolen  play  of  which  nothing  was 
ever  said  at  home;  and  just  beyond  was 
the  cove  where,  the  haughty  footsteps  of 
the  retreating  queen  having  led  her  too 
near  the  edge,  she  had  fallen  into  the 
water,  Paul  Warren  plunging  to  the 
rescue.  These  and  myriad  other  pictures 
came  back  to  her  as  the  swift  feet  sped 
over  root  and  pebble,  bringing  to  the  swift- 
er spirit  only  a  nightmare  consciousness 
of  standing  still. 

Near  the  boathouse  in  the  cove  she 
found  Paul  Warren,  who  was  examining 
wharf  and  shore  in  order  to  see  what 
damage  had  been  done  by  the  great  storm. 
He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her  in 
amazement,  wondering  what  alarm  could 
so  transform  the  quietest  face  he  knew. 

"  Mr.  Warren,"  gasped  the  girl  breath- 
lessly, "something  is  wrong,  —  there  is 
danger,  —  you  must  go  out"  — 

Dumb  with  wonder  he  looked  over  the 
waste  of  water,  following  the  direction  in 
which  her  finger  pointed. 

"It  is  Alec,  —  he  is  not  himself  any 
longer,  and  he  has  taken  Miss  Wilmot 
out  in  the  Rocket.  I  do  not  understand, 
but  see!" 

Out  on  the  water,  rocking,  sinking,  ris- 
ing again,  Paul  Warren  saw  a  white  rag 
of  sail,  forlorn  and  far  as  a  lost  hope. 

"In  a  sea  like  this!"  he  cried. 

"  Go  quickly !  I  will  come  with  you,  for 
you  know  that  I  can  row.  The  wind  is 
beating  them  in  toward  shore,  you  see. 


Alec  —  Alec  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing." 

At  his  side,  inspiring,  suggesting,  calm- 
ing, the  girl  worked  as  one  to  whom  the 
magic  vision  has  been  granted  of  the  one 
right  thing  to  do.  The  oars  were  close  at 
hand  in  the  boathouse;  as  he  pushed  out 
the  dory,  the  woman  stepped  into  the  wa- 
ter at  his  side. 

"I  dare  not  let  you  go!"   he  panted. 

"I  dare  not  stay,"  she  answered. 

There  was  a  quick  breath  on  his  hand ; 
a  head  was  laid  upon  it  in  the  old  affec- 
tionate way  of  Robin  Hood's  earlier 
years.  With  a  joyous  bark  the  dog  leaped 
into  the  waves  after  his  master,  and,  as 
if  the  sense  of  coming  danger,  working 
along  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  beast,  had 
at  last  brought  him  conviction  of  some- 
thing supremely  right  to  be  done,  he  tried 
to  follow,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
might  of  the  breakers.  Wild  with  excite- 
ment, he  ran  along  the  shore,  leaping  and 
barking,  as  the  dory  fought  its  way  toward 
the  south,  cutting  across  the  path  of  the 
Rocket,  until,  plunging  in  again,  he  was 
carried  out  by  a  retreating  wave,  and 
swam  out  bravely  over  the  stormy  water. 

Paul  Warren  did  not  see  this,  nor  did  he 
see,  in  the  face  of  Alice  Bevanne,  her 
fierce  joy  at  sharing  the  danger  of  the 
beings  whom  she  loved.  Even  when  she 
spoke,  he  hardly  heard  her,  though  he 
mechanically  obeyed  the  voice  full  of  the 
quiet  courage  and  self-possession  of  the 
girl's  daily  life :  — 

"Head  up  a  little!  You  can  save  her; 
the  Rocket  hasn't  capsized." 

An  awful  energy  of  passion  lent  to  the 
arms  of  the  man  a  strength  as  the  strength 
of  ten,  for,  as  they  met  and  breasted  the 
waves,  rising,  gliding  over,  sinking  in  the 
trough  of  the  next,  fury  such  as  he  had 
never  known  descended  upon  him.  It  was 
a  moment  when  all  the  inheritances  of  his 
life  met  and  clashed,  and  the  fire  smoul- 
dering for  generations  blazed  up  all  the 
more  fiercely  for  the  protecting  ashes  that 
had  covered  it.  To  reach  this  coward  and 
fling  him  into  the  sea,  to  rescue  the  wo- 
man he  loved,  ridding  the  earth  of  the 
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presence  of  this  vile  creature  before  it 
could  again  be  fit  for  the  tread  of  her 
feet,  this  was  the  one  swelling  desire  of 
his  heart.  He  was  not  thinking,  the  tem- 
pest within  him  was  too  strong  for  that; 
but  through  his  mind,  borne  as  dead 
leaves  are  borne  by  a  furious  gale,  were 
drifting  old  words,  old  memories,  old  pic- 
tured scenes.  His  father's  death  had 
come  back  to  him,  and,  like  a  cry  in  his 
ears,  more  vivid  to  sense  than  the  scream 
of  the  gulls  as  they  followed  the  trough  of 
the  waves  hunting  their  prey,  came  the 
words  which  had  bade  him  fight  out  the 
Bevanne  brood.  The  elder  Bevanne's 
pitifully  weak  love-letter  came  to  him  as  a 
call  to  action,  for  each  phrase  recalled 
some  look  upon  the  face  of  the  son  when 
his  eyes  had  rested  on  Frances  Wilmot; 
and  Paul  Warren  cursed  himself  that  he, 
who  had  known  the  strength  of  the  man's 
hopeless  love,  had  not  measured  by  it  the 
extent  of  the  woman's  danger.  So  old 
passions  hunted  like  unleashed  hounds 
within  his  soul,  and  the  memory  of  love's 
sweetness  and  its  hope  were  driven  out  by 
elemental  fury. 

It  was  no  easy  task  set  that  day  for  the 
strong  arms  of  the  man,  as  he  battled  with 
the  irresistible  might  of  the  sea.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  black  hull  on  the 
water,  driven  shoreward  by  the  strong 
east  wind,  while  the  dipping  white  sail 
more  than  once  seemed  to  disappear.  A 
thing  of  nerve  and  muscle,  with  no  sense 
save  that  of  vision,  Paul  Warren  strained 
toward  that  white  rag  whose  rising  and 
falling  on  the  waves  meant  cruel  Tanta- 
lus hope.  Each  time  he  lost  it  his  heart 
dragged  down  as  with  the  weight  of 
chains,  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  of 
whose  glories  this  woman  had  told  him 
with  laughter.  The  memory  of  her  words 
brought  him  only  pictures  of  her  pale 
face  and  tangled  hair  lying  among  those 
dim,  rich  things  of  shadowy  green  and 
gold. 

Now  they  were  near  enough  to  discern 
clearly  the  figures  in  the  boat,  and,  as  the 
possibility  of  rescuing  the  woman  he 
loved  became  more  strong,  the  white 


anger  within  him  burned  higher  in  un- 
controllable quiet.  Ah,  his  father  had 
been  right,  and  he,  in  his  ignorance,  had 
not  known.  Between  him  and  the  tossing, 
careening  Rocket  he  plainly  saw  his 
father's  face,  and  he  heard  him  say, 
"Young  rattlesnakes  are  as  poisonous  as 
old  ones."  Surely  the  heel  of  man  was 
meant  to  crush  out  venomous  things. 

Paul  Warren's  motions  were  slower  as 
the  supreme  moment  drew  near.  Master- 
fully, with  deep  breaths,  he  took  mighty 
strokes,  and  the  dory  crept  closer  and 
closer  to  the  wild  sailboat  as  she  wallowed 
to  leeward.  The  eyes  of  the  madman  at 
the  helm  were  fortunately  turned  away, 
but  Frances  Wilmot,  facing  the  greatness 
of  death,  yet  full  of  the  certainty  that 
wind  nor  wave  could  wrest  her  from  her 
place  at  the  heart  of  life,  looked  and  saw 
her  lover  coming  to  her  over  the  waves. 
It  was  the  face  of  one  who  felt  himself 
able  to  wrestle  with  death  itself,  and  pluck 
back  the  life  he  loved.  The  girl  bent  to- 
ward him,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  joy 
that  omnipotent  love  should  come  to  her 
thus  on  the  tide  of  the  sea. 

Then  the  sea  which  had  wrought  her 
danger  offered  her  a  slender  chance  of 
safety,  for,  more  through  a  fortunate  ac- 
cident of  wind  and  wave  than  by  the 
strength  of  Paul  Warren's  arms,  the  dory 
touched  for  a  brief  moment  the  side  of 
the  Rocket. 

"Spring!"  cried  Paul;  and  Frances, 
with  a  movement  too  quick  for  fear,  did  his 
bidding.  The  appealing  touch  of  the  girl 's 
wet  hair  as  the  wind  blew  it  across  his  face 
tingled  through  him,  and  he  found  the  an- 
gry ocean  less  hard  to  fight  than  was  his 
desire  to  take  her  only  for  an  instant  in 
his  arms.  Then  he  saw  that  Alec  Bevanne 
had  turned  and  was  facing  him,  the  blue 
eyes  all  alight  with  anger.  A  madman's 
frenzy  came  upon  the  man  left  alone  in 
the  Rocket;  and,  with  the  skilled  swift- 
ness of  a  cat,  he  leaped  into  the  dory,  al- 
most capsizing  it  by  his  sudden  weight. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  Frances  Wilmot 's 
golf  cape,  and  his  headlong  motion  be- 
trayed the  insane  hope  of  upsetting  the 
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boat,  dragging  her  with  him  to  the  depths. 
To  Paul  Warren  came  a  sudden  access  of 
fury  that  was  all  compact  of  strength;  in 
an  instant's  time  he  had  lifted  the  slen- 
der form  of  the  intruder  in  his  arms,  and 
had  flung  him  into  the  sea.  A  horrified 
cry  rose  from  the  two  women,  and  Alice 
Bevanne's  hold  upon  the  oars  loosened  as 
she  made  a  swift  movement  to  follow  to 
her  brother's  rescue,  or  to  claim  his  fate. 

"Stop! "  cried  Paul  Warren,  taking  the 
oars  from  her.  "You  cannot  help  him; 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do." 

The  girl  sank  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  Frances,  taking  the  vacant  seat,  rowed 
stroke  for  stroke  with  Paul,  glad  that  there 
was  no  time  to  realize  the  full  horror  of 
the  moment.  Back  to  the  cove,  over  the 
tossing  water,  up  on  the  great  waves,  and 
down  again  into  the  depths,  rowed  Paul 
Warren,  stern  vengeance  sitting  on  his 
forehead.  With  fierce  passion  of  which  he 
had  never  dreamed,  he  exulted  that  he 
had  rid  the  earth  of  that  creature,  as  he 
exulted  that  this  woman  of  all  the  world 
was  safe,  almost  safe.  A  few  more  strokes , 
and  then  — 

A  great  wave  dashed  them  upon  the 
sand  of  the  cove  by  the  Warren  house, 
and  with  hands  that  trembled  he  helped 
the  two  drenched  figures  to  alight  from 
the  dory. 

"Go  to  my  mother,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

But  they  turned  away,  and  he  watched 
them  as  they  went  toward  the  Inn,  trem- 
bling as  he  looked  at  Frances  Wilmot's 
dark  head,  then  marveling  at  the  light  on 
Alice  Bevanne's  face.  It  brought  him  a 
dim  feeling  that  this  girl's  heroic  nature 
had  more  than  expiated  the  sins  of  both 
father  and  brother,  and  with  this,  as  he 
looked  out  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
came  a  realization  of  his  own  deed. 

"I  have  killed  that  man,"  he  said  sim- 
ply, as  if  a  mechanical  statement  of  the 
fact  should  be  offered  to  the  encompass- 
ing universe. 

He  dragged  the  dory  higher  on  the 
sand,  the  strain  on  his  muscles  relieving 
the  tension  of  the  mind. 


"  It  had  to  be  done,"  said  Paul  Warren 
sternly,  throwing  back  his  head  and 
brushing  the  wet  hair  from  his  forehead; 
"the  lives  of  two  women  were  at  stake." 

But  something  in  his  heart  spoke  silent- 
ly on  as  he  scanned  shore  and  water  to 
see  if  perchance  some  incoming  wave 
might  not  save  the  drowning  man.  It  was 
less  the  deed  than  the  motive  for  the  deed 
that  was  in  question.  Spent  passion  left 
his  mind  free  for  his  old  cruelly  ironic 
sense  of  things.  He,  whose  impossibly 
high  ideals  had  kept  him  from  sharing 
the  simplest  phases  of  human  life,  had 
exulted  in  flinging  a  man  to  his  death. 
He  turned  and  walked  down  the  storm- 
strewn  shore,  watching  for  some  sign  that 
it  was  not  too  late  to  help,  full  of  a  sense 
of  tumult,  before  his  eyes  a  feeling  as  of 
darkness  unlighted,  and  in  his  ears  the 
scream  of  the  sea  gulls  which  seemed  to 
mingle  with  the  scream  of  evil  things  in 
his  soul. 

XXIV 

"  But  where  is  Paul  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  War- 
ren anxiously  of  Uncle  Peter,  as  the  old 
man  brought  her  her  letters  at  breakfast. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Uncle  Peter.  "  In 
bed,  I  presume." 

"No,  he  must  have  gone  out  very  early, 
for  I  stopped  at  his  room  just  now  to 
speak  to  him.  I  did  not  see  him  last 
night." 

"He  must  be  in  the  city,"  suggested 
Uncle  Peter. 

"  But  he  never  goes  without  telling  me." 

"Where's  Robin  Hood?"  demanded 
Uncle  Peter  suddenly. 

Together  they  waited,  lingering  long  at 
the  table  in  the  hope  that  Paul  might  join 
them,  but  he  did  not  come.  Aunt  Belinda 
appeared  as  often  as  possible  from  the 
kitchen,  torn  between  a  desire  to  comfort 
away  the  worried  look  from  Mrs.  War- 
ren's face,  and  a  determination  not  to  re- 
cognize its  cause.  Uncle  Peter  chattered 
amiably  of  everything  he  could  think  of, 
his  nervous  cheerfulness  increasing  the 
mother's  agitation  at  every  word;  and 
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then  searched  house  and  garden  and 
nearer  shore  with  an  incidental  air,  as  if 
ordered  by  his  doctor  to  take  a  zigzag 
constitutional  in  every  direction.  Alone, 
at  the  window  or  on  the  veranda,  stood 
Mrs.  Warren,  looking  out  over  the  water 
which  was  clearing  after  the  storm,  and 
stretched,  incredibly  blue,  dark,  with 
white  foam  at  its  edge,  to  the  clear  hori- 
zon line  where  it  lay  in  hard  relief  against 
the  pale  blue  of  the  sky.  It  was  a  day  of 
no  gentleness  of  mood,  but  of  pitiless 
beauty  and  of  shrill,  unheeding  wind. 

The  Sea  Gull  was  riding  up  and  down 
unhurt  upon  the  waves;  the  dory  was 
pulled  high  and  dry  upon  the  sand.  Of 
that  wild  journey  out  over  the  storm- 
tossed  sea  of  yesterday  no  traces  remained, 
and  neither  Mrs.  Warren  nor  Uncle 
Peter  knew  of  it.  Aunt  Belinda,  however, 
had  watched  from  the  kitchen  window 
the  launching  of  the  dory  and  the  strange 
return  with  the  Southern  girl  who  had  not 
gone  forth  with  the  other  two,  and  she 
kept  her  own  counsel,  with  much  inartic- 
ulate muttering  to  herself  among  her  pots 
and  pans,  aware,  with  that  fine  animal 
sensitiveness  of  her  race,  of  the  unspoken 
trouble  in  the  air.  The  three  waited  in 
vain  for  note  or  telegram  which  would  ex- 
plain for  them  Paul's  absence;  but  none 
came,  and  with  every  passing  minute  of 
the  day  the  current  of  foreboding  grew 
more  strong.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
the  color  died  out  of  the  sea,  the  life  died 
out  of  the  air,  and  sky  and  water  stretched 
away,  a  dull,  gray,  leaden  waste. 

Late  in  the  day  the  third  Andrew  Lane, 
driver  at  the  Emerson  Inn,  strolled  down 
the  road  and  paused  at  his  grandfather's 
house,  where  the  old  man  sat  smoking  in 
a  splint-bottomed  chair  tipped  comfort- 
ably back. 

"Folks  all  right?"  asked  young 
Andrew. 

Old  Andrew  grunted  assent,  and  silent- 
ly held  out  his  pipe  to  give  the  visitor  a 
light.  They  had  puffed  on  speechlessly 
for  several  minutes  before  young  An- 
drew ventured  a  further  remark. 

"  I  see  young  Warren  up  the  shore  this 


mornin',  and  I  thought  he  looked  kind  of 
queer." 

Old  Andrew  listened  sharply,  and  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  ceased  coming  from  his 
mouth. 

"Acted  like  he  was  half  crazy,"  ven- 
tured young  Andrew,  who  was  suffering 
more  agitation  than  he  was  willing  to  ex- 
press; "went  searchin'  round  behind  the 
rocks  and  lookin'  over  the  edge  as  if  he  'd 
lost  somethin'. " 

"Fishin',  likely,"  said  the  grandfather, 
nor  could  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings  get  any 
further  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
old  man,  who  asked  a  single  question  in 
regard  to  his  young  master's  whereabouts 
and  then  lapsed  into  smoky  silence.  It  was 
not  until  young  Andrew  had  gone  home 
that  old  Andrew  picked  up  his  battered 
straw  hat,  refilled  his  pipe,  and  ambled 
down  to  the  Warren  house,  where  he  had 
a  long  conference  with  Aunt  Belinda. 

Another  morning  dawned  on  sea  and 
shore  with  a  pallor  that  was  not  light; 
Paul  Warren  had  come  home  at  mid- 
night, wan,  distraught,  and  speechless. 
At  the  first  glimmer  in  the  east  he  was 
up  again  and  away  on  his  search,  return- 
ing later  for  a  morsel  of  food,  but  going 
out  again  immediately  without  explaining 
his  strange  conduct.  The  next  day,  Mrs. 
Warren,  unable  to  endure  longer  the 
look  of  silent  misery  on  her  son's  face, 
begged  Alice  Bevanne  to  tell  Frances 
Wilmot  of  this  mysterious  trouble,  and 
she  performed  her  task  as  she  did  all 
others,  unflinchingly.  The  Southern  girl 
listened  with  a  face  grown  pale  as  the 
morning;  then  the  two  gazed  at  each 
other  in  silence,  eyes  and  hearts  full  of 
the  memory  of  that  terrible  moment  when 
the  avenger  had  stood  upright  in  the  dory 
and  the  head  of  Alec  Bevanne  had  sunk 
under  the  waves. 

"Your  brother?"  asked  Frances,  with 
lips  that  feared  the  answer. 

"He  is  much  better,"  said  Alice,  "only 
still  very  stiff  and  bruised;  but  of  course 
I  could  not  explain  to  Mrs.  Warren,  and 
Mr.  Warren,  who  does  not  know  that  Alec 
came  safely  home,  is  not  to  be  found. 
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He  must  have  been  searching  farther  up 
the  coast  when  Alec  was  brought  to  shore 
by  the  waves." 

Courage  had  come  back  to  the  heart  of 
Frances. 

"I  will  find  him,"  she  said  simply;  "he 
is  somewhere  by  the  sea." 

She  rose  and  passed  from  the  Inn, 
down  the  slippery  path,  past  the  nodding 
grasses  wet  with  mist,  past  tangled  beds  of 
wild  rose  bushes,  where  red  haws  showed, 
and  here  and  there  a  delicate,  belated  rose. 
Alice  Bevanne  stood  watching  her  as  she 
went  farther  and  farther  away,  her  dark 
hair  and  white  gown  breaking  the  encom- 
passing gray ;  then  turned  and  went  slowly 
home,  alone. 

It  was  a  day  of  the  passing  of  things,  as 
of  an  Avalon  to  which  life  had  not  come,  or 
to  which  memories  of  life  past  had  float- 
ed in  shapes  of  mist.  Out  of  the  gray  the 
slight  waves  broke  in  lines  of  white;  spec- 
tral pines  stood  on  near  height  or  far,  as  at 
the  end  of  the  world.  Pale-green  willow 
and  tall  poplar  tree  beckoned  in  the  mov- 
ing fog  to  the  very  heart  of  mystery,  and 
white  road  and  grassy  path  alike  seemed 
to  end  in  cloud  on  hill  or  in  hollow.  As 
the  girl  wandered  close  by  the  shore  or  on 
the  country  roads  where  Paul  and  she 
had  walked  together,  eye  and  ear  were 
strained,  but  she  did  not  find  him.  Far 
or  near  the  murmur  of  the  ocean  came  to 
her,  and  the  answering  murmur  of  the 
wind  in  the  pines  with  the  immemorial 
music.  Again  and  again  the  mist  half 
lifted  over  a  sea  of  pearly  blue,  then  closed 
in  again,  floating,  breaking,  a  soft,  pal- 
pable grayness  everywhere. 

Once,  as  the  mist  parted,  before  her  on 
the  wet  sand  she  saw  stretched  out  the 
lifeless  form  of  Robin  Hood,  one  paw 
flung  across  his  eyes  as  the  careless  tide 
had  left  him  there;  she  bent  and  patted 
the  brave  dark  head. 

But  she  could  not  stay,  and  went  on 
searching  by  rocky  bluff  and  sheltered 
cove,  the  fog  again  inclosing  her,  swift  as 
the  falling  of  a  veil.  The  old  paths  were 
gone;  familiar  landmarks  of  pine  and  of 
cedar  were  wiped  away  as  by  obliterating 


fingers;  and  she  stopped  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  hopeless  weariness.  Passion  had 
died  out  of  the  sea,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  but  its  gray  moan. 

Then  the  will  of  the  woman  rose  above 
the  will  of  sky  and  of  sea:  somewhere  he 
was  waiting  for  her ;  of  that  her  assurance 
was  perfect.  Somewhere  he  was  listening 
for  her  voice  which  he  so  loved;  her  voice 
should  find  him.  Across  the  mist  she  sent 
it,  the  cry  of  the  bird  to  its  wounded  mate. 
It  broke  into  her  song  of  the  tide,  and,  as 
it  quivered  on  the  air,  it  seemed  to  glow 
with  golden  light  and  color,  and  to  break 
into  iridescent  beauty  against  the  gray. 
Passion  and  love  and  faith  were  set  free 
in  the  wonderful  notes,  high  and  low;  the 
dropping  of  human  tears  was  there,  rip- 
ples of  human  laughter,  and  the  supreme 
joy  that  touches  pain.  Far  off  across  the 
mist  the  man  heard  it,  and  knew  this 
woman's  deep  sense  of  the  melody  at  the 
heart  of  things,  beneath  the  discord  and 
the  strife  and  sin,  and  he  waited,  the  notes 
falling  on  his  ear  as  cool  drops  of  rain 
might  fall  on  parched  lips  dying  of  thirst. 
She  found  him  at  last,  exhausted  by  his 
fruitless  search,  leaning  against  a  sheer 
wall  of  rock  with  the  white  quiet  of  de- 
spair on  his  face.  As  she  came  toward  him 
with  outstretched  hands,  her  song  died 
on  her  lips,  for  he  shrank  away. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  he  said  sternly. 

She  paid  no  heed,  but,  with  her  old 
smile,  drew  him  to  a  seat  on  the  rocks, 
and  half  fearfully  touched  the  disordered 
hair  on  his  forehead,  then  laid  cool  fingers 
on  his  eyelids,  closing  them  over  the  tired 
eyes. 

"Frances,  I  have  sent  a  man  to  his 
death,"  he  said  brokenly. 

"Mr.  Bevanne  came  safely  home,"  she 
whispered. 

Something  like  a  sob  broke  from  him, 
and  the  pale  lips  quivered. 

"I  am  unspeakably  glad  for  Alice  and 
for  her  mother,  but  it  does  not  alter  what 
I  did,  or  tried  to  do." 

She  broke  into  her  song  again,  and  the 
man  at  her  side,  with  closed  eyes,  drank  it 
thirstily  in;  then,  watching  the  changing 
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expression  on  his  face,  she  seized  her  mo- 
ment and  said  coaxingly, — 

"Come  home!  What  do  you  mean  by 
frightening  us  all  nearly  to  death  ?  I  have 
been  waiting  and  waiting  for  you." 

"I  did  not  realize  — anything,"  he 
said  hoarsely.  "I  was  searching,  at  first, 
for  Bevanne.  Frances,  it  is  all  true,  all 
the  old  fear  that  darkened  my  boyhood,  of 
hands  waiting  in  the  dark,  clutching  you 
out  of  the  past,  making  you  do  their  will." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  said  the  woman  brave- 
ly; and,  drawing  nearer,  she  kissed  his 
eyes  and  his  brow  with  indescribable  ten- 
derness. 

"That  passion  like  that  could  master 
one  unaware!" 

She  broke  the  tragic  measure  of  his 
voice  with  a  little  light,  joyous  laugh. 

"All  that  you  needed  to  make  you  per- 
fect was  a  little  primitive  passion!" 

He  stretched  out  a  warning  hand  to 
ward  her  off,  and  paused,  gazing  at  her 
with  steady  eyes. 

(The 


"  I  shall  never  claim  you,  beloved,  for  I 
am  not  fit.  There  is  nothing  in  human 
life  but  failure  and  misery  and  despair. 
It  is  only  a  pitfall  set  for  our  feet." 

Her  soft  hand  lay  across  his  eyes  as  she 
whispered,  — 

"There  is  nothing  anywhere  but  love! " 

"Ah,  but  you  were  afraid  before,"  he 
said. 

"That  was  long  ago,"  she  whispered, 
"before  I  knew." 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  said  the 
man's  voice,  breaking.  "  In  that  moment 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing,  and  I 
committed  a  crime.  Think  how  awful  the 
possibilities  of  things  are !  To  all  intents 
I  killed  that  man,  and,  dear,  it  might  be 
you." 

With  a  sudden  fierce  sense  of  pity  and 
of  possession  she  drew  his  head  to  her 
bosom. 

"Then  I  should  say,  as  Sir  Gawaine 
said  of  Lancelot, '  Of  a  more  nobler  man 
might  I  not  be  slain.'" 
end.) 
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AMONG  the  many  charming  festivals 
celebrated  by  Old  Japan,  the  most  ro- 
mantic was  the  festival  of  Tanabata- 
Sama,  the  Weaving-Lady  of  the  Milky 
Way.  In  the  chief  cities  her  holiday  is 
now  little  observed;  and  in  Tokyo  it  is 
almost  forgotten.  But  in  many  country 
districts,  and  even  in  villages  near  the 
capital,  it  is  still  celebrated  in  a  small 
way.  If  you  happen  to  visit  an  old-fash- 
ioned country  town  or  village,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month  (by 
the  ancient  calendar),  you  will  probably 
notice  many  freshly-cut  bamboos  fixed 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  or  planted 
in  the  ground  beside  them,  every  bamboo 
having  attached  to  it  a  number  of  strips  of 


colored  paper.  In  some  very  poor  vil- 
lages you  might  find  that  these  papers 
are  white,  or  of  one  color  only;  but  the 
general  rule  is  that  the  papers  should  be 
of  five  or  seven  different  colors.  Blue, 
green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  are  the 
tints  commonly  displayed.  All  these 
papers  are  inscribed  with  short  poems, 
written  in  praise  of  Tanabata  and  her 
husband  Hikoboshi.  After  the  festival 
the  bamboos  are  taken  down  and  thrown 
into  the  nearest  stream,  together  with  the 
poems  attached  to  them. 

To  understand  the  romance  of  this  old 
festival,  you  must  know  the  legend  of 
those  astral  divinities  to  whom  offerings 
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used  to  be  made,  even  by  the  Imperial 
Household,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  The  legend  is  Chinese. 
This  is  the  Japanese  popular  version  of 
it:  — 

The  great  god  of  the  firmament  had 
a  lovely  daughter,  Tanabata-tsume,  who 
passed  her  days  in  weaving  garments 
for  her  august  parent.  She  rejoiced  in 
her  work,  and  thought  that  there  was  no 
greater  pleasure  than  the  pleasure  of 
weaving.  But  one  day,  as  she  sat  before 
her  loom  at  the  door  of  her  heavenly 
dwelling,  she  saw  a  handsome  peasant- 
lad  pass  by,  leading  an  ox;  and  she  fell 
in  love  with  him.  Her  august  father,  di- 
vining her  secret  wish,  gave  her  the  youth 
for  a  husband.  But  the  wedded  lovers 
became  too  fond  of  each  other,  and  neg- 
lected their  duty  to  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment; —  the  sound  of  the  shuttle  was  no 
longer  heard,  and  the  ox  wandered,  un- 
heeded, over  the  plains  of  heaven.  There- 
fore the  great  god  was  displeased,  and  he 
separated  the  pair.  They  were  sentenced 
to  live  thereafter  apart,  with  the  Celestial 
River  between  them;  but  it  was  per- 
mitted them  to  see  each  other  once  a 
year,  on  the  seventh  night  of  the  seventh 
moon.  On  that  night  —  providing  the 
skies  be  clear  —  the  birds  of  heaven 
make,  with  their  bodies  and  wings,  a 
bridge  over  the  stream;  and  by  means  of 
that  bridge  the  lovers  can  meet.  But  if 
there  be  rain,  the  River  of  Heaven  rises, 
and  becomes  so  wide  that  the  bridge  can- 
not be  formed.  So  the  husband  and  wife 
cannot  always  meet,  even  on  the  seventh 
night  of  the  seventh  month :  it  may  hap- 
pen, by  reason  of  bad  weather,  that  they 
cannot  meet  for  three  or  four  years  at  a 
time.  But  then-  love  remains  immortally 
young  and  eternally  patient;  and  they 
continue  to  fulfill  their  respective  duties 
each  day  without  fault,  —  happy  in  their 
hope  of  being  able  to  meet  on  the  seventh 
night  of  the  next  seventh  month. 

To  ancient  Chinese  fancy,  the  Milky 
Way  was  a  luminous  river,  —  the  River 
of  Heaven,  —  the  Silver  Stream.  It  has 


been  stated  by  Western  writers  that  Ta- 
nabata,  the  Weaving-Lady,  is  a  star  in 
Lyra;  and  the  Herdsman,  her  beloved, 
a  star  in  Aquila,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  galaxy.  But  it  were  more  correct  to 
say  that  both  are  represented,  to  Far- 
Eastern  imagination,  by  groups  of  stars. 
An  old  Japanese  book  puts  the  matter 
thus  plainly:  "Kengyu  (the  Ox-Leader) 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Heavenly  River, 
and  is  represented  by  three  stars  in  a  row, 
and  looks  like  a  man  leading  an  ox.  Sho- 
kujo  (the  Weaving -Lady)  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Heavenly  River:  three  stars 
so  placed  as  to  appear  like  the  figure  of  a 
woman  seated  at  her  loom.  .  .  .  The  for- 
mer presides  over  all  things  relating  to 
agriculture;  the  latter,  over  all  that  relates 
to  women's  work." 

In  an  old  book  called  Zatsuwa-Shin,  it 
is  said  that  these  deities  were  of  earthly 
origin.  Once  in  this  world  they  were  man 
and  wife,  and  lived  in  China;  and  the 
husband  was  called  Isshi,  and  the  wife 
Hakuyo.  They  especially  and  most  de- 
voutly reverenced  the  Moon.  Every  clear 
evening,  after  sundown,  they  waited  with 
eagerness  to  see  her  rise.  And  when  she 
began  to  sink  towards  the  horizon,  they 
would  climb  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  their 
house,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  gaze 
upon  her  face  as  long  as  possible.  Then, 
when  she  at  last  disappeared  from  view, 
they  would  mourn  together.  At  the  age 
of  ninety  and  nine,  the  wife  died;  and 
her  spirit  rode  up  to  heaven  on  a  mag- 
pie, and  there  became  a  star.  The  hus- 
band, who  was  then  one  hundred  and 
three  years  old,  sought  consolation  for 
his  bereavement  in  looking  at  the  Moon; 
and  when  he  welcomed  her  rising  and 
mourned  her  setting,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  his  wife  were  still  beside  him. 

One  summer  night,  Hakuyo  —  now  im- 
mortally beautiful  and  young  —  descend- 
ed from  heaven  upon  her  magpie,  to  visit 
her  husband;  and  he  was  made  very 
happy  by  that  visit.  But  from  that  time 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  bliss 
of  becoming  a  star,  and  joining  Hakuyo 
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beyond  the  River  of  Heaven.  At  last 
he  also  ascended  to  the  sky,  riding  upon 
a  crow;  and  there  he  became  a  star-god. 
But  he  could  not  join  Hakuyo  at  once, 
as  he  had  hoped,  for  between  his  al- 
lotted place  and  hers  flowed  the  River 
of  Heaven;  and  it  was  not  permitted  for 
either  star  to  cross  the  stream,  because 
the  Master  of  Heaven  (Ten-Tei)  daily 
bathed  in  its  waters.  Moreover,  there  was 
no  bridge.  But  on  one  day  every  year 

—  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month 

—  they  were  allowed  to  see  each  other. 
The  Master  of  Heaven  goes  always  on  that 
day  to  the  Zenhodo,  to  hear  the  preach- 
ing of  the  law  of  Buddha;  and  then  the 
magpies  and  the  crows  make,  with  their 
hovering   bodies  and  outspread   wings, 
a  bridge  over  the  Celestial  Stream;  and 
Hakuyo  crosses  that  bridge  to  meet  her 
husband. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Jap- 
anese festival  called  Tanabata  was  origi- 
nally identical  with  the  festival  of  the 
Chinese  Weaving  -  Goddess,  Tchi  -  Niu; 
the  Japanese  holiday  seems  to  have  been 
especially  a  woman's  holiday,  from  the 
earliest  times;  and  the  characters  with 
which  the  word  Tanabata  is  written  sig- 
nify a  weaving-girl.  But  as  both  of  the 
star-deities  were  worshiped  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  some  Japan- 
ese scholars  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  common  explanation  of  the  name, 
and  have  stated  that  it  was  originally 
composed  with  the  word  tane  (seed,  or 
grain) ,  and  the  word  hat  a  (loom) .  Those 
who  accept  this  etymology  make  the  ap- 
pellation, Tanabata  -  Sanaa,  plural  in- 
stead of  singular,  and  render  it  as  "the 
deities  of  grain  and  of  the  loom,"  —  that 
is  to  say,  those  presiding  over  agriculture 
and  weaving.  In  old  Japanese  pictures 
the  star-gods  are  represented  according 
to  this  conception  of  their  respective  at- 
tributes,—  Hikoboshi  being  figured  as 
a  peasant-lad  leading  an  ox  to  drink  of 
the  Heavenly  River,  on  the  farther  side 
of  which  Orihime  (Tanabata)  appears, 
weaving  at  her  loom.  The  garb  of  both 
is  Chinese ;  and  the  first  Japanese  pictures 


of  these  divinities  were  probably  copied 
from  some  Chinese  original. 

In  the  oldest  collection  of  Japanese 
poetry  extant  —  the  Manyoshu,  dating 
from  760  A.  D.  —  the  male  divinity  is 
usually  called  Hikoboshi,  and  the  female 
Tanabata- tsume;  but  in  later  times  both 
have  been  called  Tanabata.  In  Izumo  the 
male  deity  is  popularly  termed  O-Tana- 
bata  Sama,  and  the  female  Me-Tana- 
bata  Sama.  Both  are  still  known  by 
many  names.  The  male  is  called  Kai- 
boshi  as  well  as  Hikoboshi  and  Kengyu; 
while  the  female  is  called  Asagao-hime 
("Morning  Glory  Princess"),1  Ito-ori- 
hime  ("  Thread- Weaving  Princess  ") ,  Mo- 
moko-hime  (" Peach  -  Child  Princess"), 
Takimono  -  hime  ("Incense  Princess"), 
and  Sasagani-hime  ("Spider  Princess"). 
Some  of  these  names  are  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, —  especially  the  last,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  Greek  legend  of  Arachne. 
Probably  the  Greek  myth  and  the  Chinese 
story  have  nothing  whatever  in  common; 
but  in  old  Chinese  books  there  is  re- 
corded a  curious  fact  which  might  well 
suggest  a  relationship.  In  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor  Ming -Hwang  (whom 
the  Japanese  call  Genso) ,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  ladies  of  the  court,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month,  to 
catch  spiders  and  put  them  into  an  in- 
cense-box for  purposes  of  divination. 
On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  the 
box  was  opened;  and,  if  the  spiders  had 
spun  thick  webs  during  the  night,  the 
omen  was  good.  But  if  they  had  remained 
idle,  the  omen  was  bad. 

There  is  a  story  that,  many  ages  ago,  a 
beautiful  woman  visited  the  dwelling  of  a 
farmer  in  the  mountains  of  Izumo,  and 
taught  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  house- 
hold an  art  of  weaving  never  before  known. 
One  evening  the  beautiful  stranger  van- 
ished; and  the  people  knew  that  they  had 
seen  the  Weaving-Lady  of  Heaven.  The 
daughter  of  the  farmer  became  renowned 

1  Asagao  (lit., "  morning-face  " )  is  the  Japan- 
ese name  for  the  beautiful  climbing  plant 
which  we  call  "  morning  glory." 
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for  her  skill  in  weaving.  But  she  would 
never  marry,  —  because  she  had  been  the 
companion  of  Tanabata  Sama. 

Then  there  is  a  Chinese  story  —  de- 
lightfully vague  —  about  a  man  who 
once  made  a  visit,  unawares,  to  the  Hea- 
venly Land.  He  had  observed  that  every 
year,  during  the  eighth  month,  a  raft  of 
precious  wood  came  floating  to  the  shore 
on  which  he  lived;  and  he  wanted  to 
know  where  that  wood  grew.  So  he  loaded 
a  boat  with  provisions  for  a  two  years' 
voyage,  and  sailed  away  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  rafts  used  to  drift.  For 
months  and  months  he  sailed  on,  over  an 
always  placid  sea;  and  at  last  he  arrived 
at  a  pleasant  shore,  where  wonderful 
trees  were  growing.  He  moored  his  boat, 
and  proceeded  alone  into  the  unknown 
land,  until  he  came  to  the  bank  of  a  river 
whose  waters  were  bright  as  silver.  On 
the  opposite  shore  he  saw  a  pavilion;  and 
in  the  pavilion  a  beautiful  woman  sat 
weaving;  she  was  white  like  moonshine, 
and  made  a  radiance  all  about  her.  Pre- 
sently he  saw  a  handsome  young  peasant 
approaching,  leading  an  ox  to  the  water; 
and  he  asked  the  young  peasant  to  tell 
him  the  name  of  the  place  and  the  coun- 
try. But  the  youth  seemed  to  be  dis- 
pleased by  the  question,  and  answered  in 
a  severe  tone:  "If  you  want  to  know  the 
name  of  this  place,  go  back  to  where  you 
came  from ,  and  ask  Gen-Kum-Pei. " *  So 
the  voyager,  feeling  afraid,  hastened  to 
his  boat,  and  returned  to  China.  There 
he  sought  out  the  sage  Gen-Kum-Pei,  to 
whom  he  related  the  adventure.  Gen- 
Kum-Pei  clapped  his  hands  for  wonder, 
and  exclaimed,  "So  it  was  you!  .  .  .  On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month  I 
was  gazing  at  the  heavens,  and  I  saw  that 
the  Herdsman  and  the  Wearer  were 
about  to  meet;  —  but  between  them  was 
a  new  Star,  which  I  took  to  be  a  Guest- 
Star.  Fortunate  man!  you  have  been  to 
the  River  of  Heaven,  and  have  looked 
upon  the  face  of  the  Weaving-Lady!" 

1  This  is  the  Japanese  reading  of  the  Chi- 
nese name. 
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It  is  said  that  the  meeting  of  the  Herds- 
man and  the  Weaver  can  be  observed  by 
any  one  with  good  eyes;  for,  whenever 
it  occurs,  those  stars  burn  with  five  dif- 
ferent colors.  That  is  why  offerings  of 
five  colors  are  made  to  the  Tanabata  di- 
vinities, and  why  the  poems  composed 
in  their  praise  are  written  upon  paper  of 
five  different  tints. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  pair  can 
meet  only  in  fan*  weather.  If  there  be  the 
least  rain  upon  the  seventh  night,  the 
River  of  Heaven  will  rise,  and  the  lovers 
must  wait  another  whole  year.  There- 
fore the  rain  that  happens  to  fall  on  Ta- 
nabata night  is  called  Namida  no  Ame, 
"The  Rain  of  Tears." 

When  the  sky  is  clear  on  the  seventh 
night,  the  lovers  are  fortunate;  and  their 
stars  can  be  seen  to  sparkle  with  delight. 
If  the  star  Kengyu  then  shine  very  bright- 
ly, there  will  be  great  rice  crops  in  the 
autumn.  If  the  star  Shokujo  looks  bright- 
er than  usual,  there  will  be  a  prosperous 
time  for  weavers,  and  for  every  kind  of 
female  industry. 

In  old  Japan  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  meeting  of  the  pair  signified  good 
fortune  to  mortals.  Even  to-day,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  children  sing  a  little 
song  on  the  evening  of  the  Tanabata 
festival,  —  Tenki  ni  nari!  ("O  weather, 
be  clear!")  In  the  province  of  Iga  the 
young  folks  also  sing  a  jesting  song  at  the 
supposed  hours  of  the  lovers'  meeting :  — • 

Tauabata  ya ! 

Amari  isogaba, 

Korobube'shi ! 2 

But  in  the  province  of  Izumo,  which 
is  a  very  rainy  district,  the  contrary  be- 
lief prevails ;  and  it  is  thought  that  if  the 
sky  be  clear  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  misfortune  will  follow. 
The  local  explanation  of  this  belief  is  that 
if  the  stars  can  meet,  there  will  be  born 
from  their  union  many  evil  deities  who 
will  afflict  the  country  with  drought  and 
other  calamities. 

2  "  Ho !  Tanabata !  if  you  hurry  too  much 
you  will  tumble  down !  " 
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The  festival  of  Tanabata  was  first 
celebrated  in  Japan  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  seventh  month  of  Tembyo  Shoho 
(A.  D.  755).  Perhaps  the  Chinese  origin 
of  the  Tanabata  divinities  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  their  public  worship  was  at 
no  time  represented  by  many  temples.  I 
have  been  able  to  find  record  of  only  one 
temple  to  them,  called  Tanabata-jinja, 
which  was  situated  at  a  village  called 
Hoshiai-mura,  in  the  province  of  Owari, 
and  surrounded  by  a  grove  called  Tana- 
bata-mori.1 

Even  before  Tembyo  Shoho,  however, 
the  legend  of  the  Weaving-Maiden  seems 
to  have  been  well  known  in  Japan;  for 
it  is  recorded  that  on  the  seventh  night 
of  the  seventh  year  of  Yoro  (A.  D.  723) 
the  poet  Yamagami  no  Okura  composed 
the  song:  — 

Anianogawa, 
Ai-muki  tachit^, 

Waga  koishi 
Kiiui  k  i  mas  u  nari  — 
Himo-toki  make°na !  - 

It  would  seem  that  the  Tanabata  festi- 
val was  first  established  in  Japan,  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  an  Im- 
perial court-festival  only,  in  accordance 
with  Chinese  precedent.  Subsequently  the 
nobility  and  the  military  classes  every- 
where followed  Imperial  example;  and  the 
custom  of  celebrating  the  Hoshi-matsuri, 
or  Star  -  Festival,  —  as  it  was  popularly 
called,  —  spread  gradually  downwards, 
until  at  last  the  seventh  day  of  the 
seventh  month  became,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  a  national  holiday.  But  the 
fashion  of  its  observance  varied  consid- 
erably at  different  eras  and  in  different 
provinces. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  Imperial  Court 
were  of  the  most  elaborate  character: 
a  full  account  of  them  is  given  in  the 
Koji  Kong  en,  —  with  explanatory  illus- 
trations. On  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  mattings  were 

1  There  is  no  mention,  however,  of  any  such 
village  in  any  modern  directory. 

2  For  a  translation  and  explanation  of  this 
song,  see  p.  245. 


laid  down  on  the  east  side  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Palace  called  the 
Seiryoden;  and  upon  these  mattings  were 
placed  four  tables  of  offerings  to  the 
star-deities.  Besides  the  customary  food- 
offerings,  there  were  placed  upon  these 
tables  rice  -  wine,  incense,  vases  of  red 
lacquer  containing  flowers,  a  harp  and 
flute,  and  a  needle  with  five  eyes,  threaded 
with  threads  of  five  different  colors. 
Black -lacquered  oil -lamps  were  placed 
beside  the  tables,  to  illuminate  the  feast. 
In  another  part  of  the  grounds  a  tub  of 
water  was  so  placed  as  to  reflect  the  light 
of  the  Tanabata -stars;  and  the  ladies 
of  the  Imperial  Household  attempted  to 
thread  a  needle  by  the  reflection.  She 
who  succeeded  was  to  be  fortunate  dur- 
ing the  following  year. 

The  court-nobility  (Kuge)  were  obliged 
to  make  certain  offerings  to  the  Imperial 
House  on  the  day  of  the  festival.  The 
character  of  these  offerings,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  presentation,  were  fixed  by 
decree.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  palace 
upon  a  tray,  by  a  veiled  lady  of  rank, 
in  ceremonial  dress.  Above  her,  as  she 
walked,  a  great  red  umbrella  was  borne 
by  an  attendant.  On  the  tray  were  placed 
seven  tanzaku  (longilateral  slips  of  fine 
tinted  paper  for  the  writing  of  poems); 
seven  yudzu  -leaves;3  seven  inkstones; 
seven  strings  of  s&men  (a  kind  of  vermi- 
celli); fourteen  writing- brushes;  and  a 
bunch  of  yam -leaves  gathered  at  night, 
and  thickly  sprinkled  with  dew.  In  the 
palace -grounds  the  ceremony  began  at 
the  hour  of  the  Tiger,  —  4  A.  M.  Then 
the  inkstones  were  carefully  washed, 

—  prior  to  preparing  the  ink  for  the  writ- 
ing of  poems  in  praise  of  the  star-deities, 

—  and  each  one  set  upon  a  yudzu -leaf. 
One  bunch  of  bedewed  yam-leaves  was 
then  laid  upon  every  inkstone;  and  with 
this  dew,  instead  of  water,  the  writing-ink 
was  prepared.  All  the  ceremonies  appear 
to  have  been  copied  from  those  in  vogue 
at  the  Chinese  court  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Ming-Hwang. 

8  Pueraria  Thunbergiana. 
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It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogunate  that  the  Tanabata  festi- 
val became  really  a  national  holiday;  and 
the  popular  custom  of  attaching  tanzaku 
of  different  colors  to  freshly-cut  bam- 
boos, in  celebration  of  the  occasion,  dates 
only  from  the  era  of  Bunse'i  (1818).  Pre- 
viously the  tanzaku  had  been  made  of 
a  very  costly  quality  of  paper;  and  the 
old  aristocratic  ceremonies  had  been  not 
less  expensive  than  elaborate.  But  in  the 
time  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  a  very 
cheap  paper  of  various  colors  was  manu- 
factured ;  and  the  holiday  ceremonies  were 
suffered  to  assume  an  inexpensive  form,  in 
which  even  the  poorest  classes  could  in- 
dulge. 

The  popular  customs  relating  to  the 
festival  differed  according  to  locality. 
Those  of  Izumo  —  where  all  classes  of 
society,  samurai  or  common  folk,  cele- 
brated the  holiday  in  much  the  same 
way  —  used  to  be  particularly  interesting; 
and  a  brief  account  of  them  will  suggest 
something  of  the  happy  aspects  of  life  in 
feudal  times.  At  the  Hour  of  the  Tiger, 
on  the  seventh  night  of  the  seventh  month, 
everybody  was  up ;  and  the  work  of  wash- 
ing the  inkstones  and  writing  -  brushes 
was  performed.  Then,  in  the  household- 
garden,  dew  was  collected  upon  yam- 
leaves.  This  dew  was  called  Amanogawa 
no  suzuki  ("drops  from  the  River  of 
Heaven");  and  it  was  used  to  make 
fresh  ink  for  writing  the  poems  which 
were  to  be  suspended  to  bamboos  planted 
in  the  garden.  It  was  usual  for  friends 
to  present  each  other  with  new  inkstones 
at  the  time  of  the  Tanabata  festival; 
and  if  there  were  any  new  inkstones  in 
the  house,  the  fresh  ink  was  prepared 
in  these.  Each  member  of  the  family 
then  wrote  poems.  The  adults  composed 
verses,  according  to  their  ability,  in  praise 
of  the  ^tar -deities;  and  the  children 
either  wrote  dictation,  or  tried  to  impro- 
vise. Little  folk  too  young  to  use  the 
writing -brush  without  help  had  their 
small  hands  guided,  by  parent  or  elder 
sister  or  elder  brother,  so  as  to  shape  on 
a  tanzaku  the  character  of  some  single 


word  or  phrase  relating  to  the  festival,  — 
such  as  "Amanogawa,"  or  "Tanabata," 
or  "Kasasagi  no  Hashi"  (the  Bridge  of 
Magpies).  In  the  garden  were  planted 
two  freshly-cut  bamboos,  with  branches 
and  leaves  entire,  —  a  male  bamboo  (oto- 
ko-dake),  and  a  female  bamboo  (onna- 
dake).  They  were  set  up  about  six  feet 
apart;  and  to  a  cord  extended  between 
them  were  suspended  paper  -  cuttings  of 
five  colors,  and  skeins  of  dyed  thread 
of  five  colors.  The  paper-cuttings  repre- 
sented upper -robes, —  kimono.  To  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  bamboos  were 
tied  the  tanzaku  on  which  poems  had 
been  written  by  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. And  upon  a  table,  set  between  the 
bamboos,  or  immediately  before  them, 
were  placed  vessels  containing  various 
offerings  to  the  star-deities,  —  fruits,  so- 
men,  rice-wine,  and  vegetables  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  such  as  cucumbers  and  water- 
melons. 

But  the  most  curious  Izumo  custom 
relating  to  the  festival  was  the  Nemu- 
nagashi,  or  "Sleep  -  wash  -  away"  cere- 
mony. Before  daybreak  the  young  folks 
used  to  go  to  some  stream,  carrying  with 
them  bunches  composed  of  nemuri- 
leaves  and  bean  -  leaves  mixed  together. 
On  reaching  the  stream,  they  would  fling 
their  bunches  of  leaves  into  the  current, 
and  sing  a  little  song:  — 

Ne'mu  wa,  nagare1  yo  ! 
Mann'  no  ha  wa,  toman'  ! 

These  verses  might  be  rendered  in  two 
ways;  because  the  word  nemu  can  be 
taken  in  the  meaning  either  of  nemuri 
(sleep),  or  of  nemuri-gi  or  nemunoki, 
the  "sleep-plant"  (mimosa),  —  while  the 
syllables  mame,  as  written  in  kana,  can 
signify  either  "bean,"  or  "activity,"  or 
"strength,"  "vigor,"  "health,"  and  the 
like.  But  the  ceremony  was  symbolical; 
and  the  intended  meaning  of  the  song 
was:  — 

Drowsiness,  drift  away ! 
Leaves  of  vigor,  remain ! 

After  this,  all  the  young  folk  would 
jump  into  the  water,  to  bathe  or  swim,  in 
token  of  their  resolve  to  shed  all  laziness 
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for  the  coming  year,  and  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  spirit  of  endeavor. 

Yet  it  was  probably  in  Yedo  (now 
Tokyo)  that  the  Tanabata  festival  as- 
sumed its  most  picturesque  aspects.  Dur- 
ing the  two  days  that  the  celebration 
lasted  —  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the 
seventh  month  —  the  city  used  to  present 
the  appearance  of  one  vast  bamboo  grove; 
fresh  bamboos,  with  poems  attached  to 
them,  being  erected  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  Peasants  were  in  those  days  able 
to  do  a  great  business  in  bamboos,  which 
were  brought  into  town  by  hundreds  of 
wagonloads  for  holiday  use.  Another 
feature  of  the  Yedo  festival  was  the  chil- 
dren's procession,  in  which  bamboos, 
with  poems  attached  to  them,  were  car- 
ried about  the  city.  To  each  such  bam- 
boo there  was  also  fastened  a  red  plaque 
on  which  were  painted,  in  Chinese  char- 
acters, the  names  of  the  Tanabata  stars. 

But  almost  everywhere,  under  the  To- 
kugawa  regime,  the  Tanabata  festival 
used  to  be  a  merry  holiday  for  the  young 
people  of  all  classes,  —  a  holiday  begin- 
ning with  lantern  displays  before  sunrise, 
and  lasting  well  into  the  following  night. 
Boys  and  girls  on  that  day  were  dressed 
in  their  best,  and  paid  visits  of  ceremony 
to  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  moon  of  the  seventh  month  used 
to  be  called  Tanabata -tsuki,  or  "The 
Moon  of  Tanabata."  And  it  was  also 
called  Fumi  -  tsuki,  or  "The  Literary 
Moon ,"  because  during  the  seventh  month 
poems  were  everywhere  composed  in 
praise  of  the  Celestial  Lovers. 

I  think  that  my  readers  ought  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  selection  of  an- 
cient Japanese  poems,  treating  of  the 
Tanabata  legend.  All  are  from  the  Man- 
ybshu.  The  Manybshu,  or  "  Gathering  of 
a  Myriad  Leaves,"  is  a  vast  collection  of 
poems  composed  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  compiled  by  Im- 
perial order,  and  completed  early  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  number  of  the  poems 


which  it  contains  is  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand; some  being  "long  poems"  (naga- 
uta),  but  the  great  majority  tanka,  or  com- 
positions limited  to  thirty  -one  syllables; 
and  the  authors  were  courtiers  or  high  of- 
ficials. The  first  eleven  tanka  hereafter 
translated  were  composed  by  Yamagami 
no  Okura,  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Chikuzen,  more  than  eleven  hundred 
years  ago.  His  fame  as  a  poet  is  well 
deserved;  for  not  a  little  of  his  work  will 
bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  finer 
epigrams  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  The 
following  verses,  upon  the  death  of  his 
little  son  Furubi,  will  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple: — 


Michi-yuki  shiraji  : 

Mahi  wa  s4mu, 
Shitabl  no  tsukahi 
Ohit4-tohoras4. 

"As  he  is  so  young,  he  cannot  know  the 
way.  .  .  .  To  the  messenger  of  the  Un- 
derworld I  will  give  a  bribe,  and  entreat 
him,  saying:  'Do  thou  kindly  take  the 
little  one  upon  thy  back  along  the  road.'  " 

Eight  hundred  years  earlier,  the  Greek 
poet  Diodorus  Zonas  of  Sard  is  had  writ- 
ten: — 

"Do  thou,  who  rowest  the  boat  of  the 
dead  in  the  water  of  this  reedy  lake,  for 
Hades,  stretch  out  thy  hand,  dark  Cha- 
ron, to  the  son  of  Kinyras,  as  he  mounts 
the  ladder  by  the  gangway,  and  receive 
him.  For  his  sandals  will  cause  the  lad  to 
slip,  and  he  fears  to  set  his  feet  naked  on 
the  sand  of  the  shore." 

But  the  charming  epigram  of  Diodorus 
was  inspired  only  by  a  myth,  —  for  the 
"son  of  Kinyras"  was  no  other  than 
Adonis,  —  whereas  the  verses  of  Okura 
express  for  us  the  yearning  of  a  father's 
heart. 

• 

Though  the  legend  of  Tanabata  was 
indeed  borrowed  from  China,  the  reader 
will  find  nothing  Chinese  in  the  follow- 
ing compositions.  They  represent  the  old 
classic  poetry  at  its  purest,  free  from 
alien  influence;  and  they  offer  us  many 
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suggestions  as  to  the  condition  of  Japan- 
ese life  and  thought  twelve  hundred  years 
ago.  Remembering  that  they  were  writ- 
ten before  any  modern  European  litera- 
ture had  yet  taken  form,  one  is  startled  to 
find  how  little  the  Japanese  written  lan- 
guage has  changed  in  the  course  of  so 
many  centuries.  Allowing  for  a  few  obso- 
lete words,  and  sundry  slight  changes  of 
pronunciation,  the  ordinary  Japanese 
reader  to-day  can  enjoy  these  early  pro- 
ductions of  his  native  muse  with  about 
as  little  difficulty  as  the  English  reader 
finds  in  studying  the  poets  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  Moreover,  the  refinement 
and  the  simple  charm  of  the  Manyoshu 
compositions  have  never  been  surpassed 
and  seldom  equaled,  by  later  Japanese 
poets. 

As  for  the  forty-odd  tanka  which  I  have 
translated,  their  chief  attraction  lies,  I 
think,  in  what  they  reveal  to  us  of  the 
human  nature  of  their  authors.  Tana- 
bata-tsume  still  represents  for  us  the 
Japanese  wife,  worshipfully  loving;  — 
Hikoboshi  appears  to  us  with  none  of  the 
luminosity  of  the  god,  but  as  the  young 
Japanese  husband  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  before  Chinese  ethical  convention 
had  begun  to  exercise  its  restraints  upon 
life  and  literature.  Also  these  poems 
interest  us  by  their  expression  of  the  early 
feeling  for  natural  beauty.  In  them  we 
find  the  scenery  and  the  seasons  of  Japan 
transported  to  the  Blue  Plain  of  High 
Heaven;  —  the  Celestial  Stream  with  its 
rapids  and  shallows,  its  sudden  risings 
and  clamorings  within  its  stony  bed,  and 
its  water-grasses  bending  in  the  autumn 
wind,  might  well  be  the  Kamogawa;  — 
and  the  mists  that  haunt  its  shores  are  the 
very  mists  of  Arashiyama.  The  boat  of 
Hikoboshi,  impelled  by  a  single  oar  work- 
ing upon  a  wooden  peg,  is  not  yet  obso- 
lete; and  at  many  a  country  ferry  you 
may  still  see  the  hiki-fune  in  which  Tana- 
bata-tsume  prayed  her  husband  to  cross 
in  a  night  of  storm,  —  a  flat  broad  barge 
pulled  over  the  river  by  cables.  And  maids 
and  wives  still  sit  at  their  doors  in  coun- 
try villages,  on  pleasant  autumn  days,  to 


weave,  as  Tanabata-tsume  wove  for  the 
sake  of  her  lord  and  lover. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  most  of 
these  verses,  it  is  not  the  wife  who  duti- 
fully crosses  the  Celestial  River  to  meet 
her  husband,  but  the  husband  who  rows 
over  the  stream  to  meet  the  wife;  and 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  Bridge  of 
Birds.  As  for  my  renderings,  those 
readers  who  know  by  experience  the  diffi- 
culty of  translating  Japanese  verse  will 
be  the  most  indulgent,  I  fancy.  The 
Romaji  system  of  spelling  has  been  fol- 
lowed (except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  I 
thought  it  better  to  indicate  the  ancient 
syllabication  after  the  method  adopted 
by  Aston);  and  words  or  phrases  neces- 
sarily supplied  have  been  enclosed  in 
parentheses. 

Amanogawa 
Ai-muki  tachiii', 

Waga  koishi 
Kirai  kimusii  nari  — 
Himo-toki  make'na ! 

"He  is  coming,  my  long-desired  lord, 
whom  I  have  been  waiting  to  meet  here, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  of  Heaven.  .  .  . 
The  moment  of  loosening  my  girdle  is 
nigh!"1 

Hisakata-no  2 
Ama  no  kawas4  ui, 

Fune"  uke'te', 
Koyoi  ka  kimi  ga 
Agari  kimasan  ? 

"Over  the  Rapids  of  the  Everlasting 
Heaven,  floating  in  his  boat,  my  lord  will 
doubtless  deign  to  come  to  me  this  very 
night." 

1  The  last  line  alludes  to  a  charming  custom 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  most  ancient 
Japanese  literature.    Lovers,  ere  parting,  were 
wont  to  tie  each  other's  inner  girdle  (himo)  and 
pledge  themselves  to  leave  the  knot  untouched 
until  the  time  of  their  next  meeting.   This  poem 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Yoro, — A.  D.  723,  —  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty-two  years  ago. 

2  Hisakata-no  is  a  "  pillow-word  "  used  by 
the  old  poets  in  relation  to  celestial  objects  ; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  translate.    Mr.  Aston 
thinks  that  the  literal  meaning  of  hisakata  is 
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kunio  wa 
Futatsu  no  kishi  ni 

Kayoedomo, 
Waga  toho-tsuma  no 
Koto  zo  kayowanu ! 

"Though  winds  and  clouds  to  either 
bank  may  freely  come  or  go,  between  my- 
self and  my  far-away  spouse  no  message 
whatever  may  pass. " 

Tsubute*  *  ni  mo 
Nage"  koshitsu-be'ki, 

Amanogawa 
He'date're'ba  ka  mo, 
Amatu  sube'-naki ! 

"To  the  opposite  bank  one  might  easi- 
ly fling  a  pebble;  yet,  being  separated 
from  him  by  the  River  of  Heaven,  alas! 
to  hope  for  a  meeting  (except  in  autumn) 
is  utterly  useless." 

A  ki-ka/.t'  no 
Fukinishi  hi  yori 

"  Itsnshika"  to  — 
Waga  machi  koisbi 
Kiini  zo  kimase'ru. 

"From  the  day  that  the  autumn- wind 
began  to  blow  (I  kept  saying  to  myself), 
4  Ah !  when  shall  we  meet  ? '  —  but  now 
my  beloved,  for  whom  I  waited  and 
longed,  has  come  indeed!" 

Amanogawa 
Ito  kawa-narai  wa 

Tatane'domo, 
Samorai  gatashi  — 
Chikaki  kono  st'  wo. 

"Though  the  waters  of  the  River  of 
Heaven  have  not  greatly  risen  (yet,  to 
cross)  this  near  stream  and  to  wait  upon 
(my  lord  and  lover),  remains  impossi- 
ble." 

Sod4  f uraba 
Mi  mo  kawushitsu-bt'ku 

simply  "long-hard,"  in  the  sense  of  long-en- 
during, —  hisa  (long),  kutui  (hard,  or  firm),  — 
so  that  hisakata-no  would  have  the  meaning  of 
"  firmamental."  Japanese  commentators,  how- 
ever, say  that  the  term  is  composed  with  the 
three  words,  hi  (sun),  sasu  (shine),  and  kata 
(side) ;  —  and  this  etymology  would  justify  the 
rendering  of  hisakata-no  by  some  such  expres- 
sion as  "light-shedding,"  "radiance-giving." 
On  the  subject  of  pillow-words,  see  Aston 's 
Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Written  Language. 
1  The  old  text  has  tabute. 


Chika-kere"do, 
Wataru  subt'  nashi, 
Aki  nishi  arane'ba. 

"Though  she  is  so  near  that  the  wav- 
ing of  her  (long)  sleeves  can  be  distinctly 
seen,  yet  there  is  no  way  to  cross  th« 
stream  before  the  season  of  autumn." 

Kage'roi  no 
Honoka  ni  inii'te 

Wakare'naba ;  — 
Motonaya  koi'n 
Aii-toki  made  wa ! 

"When  we  were  separated,  I  had  seen 
her  for  a  moment  only,  —  and  dimly,  as 
one  sees  a  flying  midge;2  now  I  must 
vainly  long  for  her  as  before,  until  the 
time  of  our  next  meeting!" 

Hikoboshi  no 
Tsuma  mukae-bune 

Kogizurashi,  — 
Ama-no-kawara  ni 
Kiri  no  tateru  wa. 

"Methinks  that  Hikoboshi  must  be 
rowing  his  boat  to  meet  his  wife,  • —  for  a 
mist  (as  of  oar-spray)  is  rising  over  the 
course  of  the  Heavenly  Stream." 

Kasumi  tatsu 
Ama-no-kawara  ni, 

Kimi  matsu  to,  — 
Ikayo  hodo  ni 
Mono-suso  mirenu. 

"  While  awaiting  my  lord  on  the  misty 
shore  of  the  River  of  Heaven,  the  skirts 
of  my  robe  have  somehow  become  wet." 

Amanogawa, 
Mi-tsu  no  naiui  oto 

Sawagu-nari : 
Waga  matsu-kimi  no 
Funadi'-surashi  mo. 

"  On  the  River  of  Heaven  at  the  place 
of  the  august  ferry,  the  sound  of  the  wa- 
ter has  become  loud:  perhaps  my  long- 
awaited  lord  will  soon  be  coming  in  his 
boat." 

Tanabata  no 
Sod*'  maku  yoi  no 

Akatoki  wa, 
Kawase'  no  tazu  wa 
Nakazu  to  mo  yoshi. 

2  Kageroi  is  an  obsolete  form  of  kagtro, 
meaning  an  ephemera. 
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"As  Tanabata  (slumbers)  with  her 
long  sleeves  rolled  up,  until  the  redden- 
ing of  the  dawn,  do  not,  O  storks  of  the 
river-shallows,  awaken  her  by  your 
cries."1 

Amanogawa 
Kiri-tachi-wataru  : 
Kyo,  kyo,  to  — 
Waga  matsu-ko'ishi 
Funade'-surashi ! 

("She  sees  that)  a  mist  is  spreading 
across  the  River  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  'To- 
day, to-day,'  she  thinks,  'my  long- 
awaited  lord  will  probably  come  over  in 
his  boat.'" 

Amanogawa, 
Yasu  no  watari  ni, 

Fune"  uke'te' ;  — 
Waga  tachi-matsu  to 
Irno  ni  tsuge1  koso. 

"By  the  ferry  of  Yasu,  on  the  River 
of  Heaven,  the  boat  is  floating.  I  pray 
you  tell  my  younger-sister  2  that  I  stand 
here  and  wait." 

Yachihoko  no 
Kami  no  mi-yo  yori 
Tomoshi-zuma ;  — 
Hito-shiri  ni  keri 
Tsugite'shi  omoeba. 

"From  the  august  Age  of  the  God  of 
Eight-Thousand-Spears,3  she  had  been 
my  spouse  in  secret  4  only;  yet  now,  be- 
cause of  my  constant  longing  for  her,  our 
relation  has  become  known  to  men." 

O-sora  yo 
Kayo  war£  sura, 

Na  ga  yn4  ni, 
Amanogawa-ji  no 
Nazumite1  zo  koshi. 

1  Lit.,  "  not  to  cry  out  (will  be)  good  "  — 
but  a  literal  translation  of  the  poem  is  scarcely 
possible. 

2  That  is  to  say,  "  wife."   In  archaic  Japan- 
ese  the  word  into  signified  both  "  wife  "  and 
"  younger  sister."   The  term  might  also  be  ren- 
dered "  darling,"  or  "  beloved." 

8  Yachihoko-no-Kami,  who  has  many  other 
names,  is  the  great  god  of  Izumo,  and  is  com- 
monly known  by  his  appellation  Oho-yuni- 
nushi-no-Kami,  or  the  "  Deity-Master-of-the- 
Great-Land."  He  is  locally  worshiped  also 
as  the  god  of  marriage, — for  which  reason, 
perhaps,  the  poet  thus  refers  to  him. 

4  Or,  "  my  seldom-visited  spouse."  The  word 
tsuma  (zuma),  in  ancient  Japanese,  signified 


"Though  I  (being  a  star-god)  can 
pass  freely  to  and  fro,  through  the  great 
sky,  —  yet  to  cross  over  the  River  of 
Heaven,  for  your  sake,  was  weary  work 
indeed ! " 

Ame"  tsuchi  to 
Wakar^shi  toki  yo 

Onoga  tsuma  ; 
Shika  zo  t «'  ni  aru 
Aki  in  at  si  i  are1  wa. 

"From  the  time  when  heaven  and 
earth  were  parted,  she  has  been  my  own 
wife;  yet,  to  be  with  her,  I  must  always 
wait  till  autumn."5 

Waga  koru 
Niho  no  omo  wa 
Koyoi  mo  ka 
Ama-no-kawara  ni 
Ishi-makura  makan. 

"With  my  beloved,  of  the  ruddy-tint- 
ed cheeks,6  this  night  indeed  will  I  de- 
scend into  the  bed  of  the  River  of  Heaven, 
to  sleep  on  a  pillow  of  stone." 

Amanogawa 
Mikomori-gusa  no 

Aki-kaze"  ni 
Nabikaf  u  mire'ba, 
Toki  kitarurashi. 

"  When  I  see  the  water-grasses  of  the 
River  of  Heaven  bend  in  the  autumn 
wind  (I  think  to  myself) :  '  The  time  (for 
our  meeting)  seems  to  have  come.' " 

Waga  se'ko  ni 
Ura-koi  ore'ba, 
Amanogawa 
Yo-fun^  kogi-toyomu 
Kaji  no  'to  kikoyu. 

"When  I  feel  in  my  heart  a  sudden 
longing  for  my  husband,7  then  on  the 

either  wife  or  husband  ;  and  this  poem  might 
be  rendered  so  as  to  express  either  the  wife's 
or  the  husband's  thoughts. 

5  By  the  ancient  calendar,  the  seventh  day 
of  the  seventh  month  would  fall  in  the  autumn 
season. 

6  The  literal  meaning  is  ' '  b»'n i  tinted  face," 
—  that  is  to  say,  a  face  of  which  the  cheeks 
and  lips  have  been  tinted  with  b^ni,  a  kind  of 
rouge. 

7  In  ancient  Japanese  the  word  stko  signified 
either  husband  or  elder  brother.    The  beginning 
of  the  poem  might  also  be  rendered  thus :  — 
"  When  I  feel  a  secret  longing  for  my  husband," 
etc. 
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River  of  Heaven  the  sound  of  the  rowing 
of  the  night-boat  is  heard,  and  the  plash 
of  the  oar  resounds." 

To-zuma  to 
Tamakura  kawashi 

Ne"taru  yo  wa, 
Tori-gan^  na  naki 
Ake"ba  aku  to  mo ! 

"In  the  night  when  I  am  reposing 
with  my  (now)  far-away  spouse,  having 
exchanged  jewel-pillows  I  with  her,  let 
not  the  cock  crow,  even  though  the  day 
should  dawn." 

Yorozu-yo  ni 

Tazusawari  it£ 

Ai  mi-domo, 

Omoi-sugu-be'ki 

Koi  naranaku  ni. 

"Though  for  a  myriad  ages  we  should 
remain  hand-in-hand  and  face  to  face, 
our  exceeding  love  could  never  come  to 
an  end.  (Why  then  should  Heaven  deem 
it  necessary  to  part  us  ?  ") 

Aki  san'ba. 
Kawagiri  tat^ru 
Amanogawa, 
Kawa  ni  muki-ite" 
Koru  2  yo  zo  oki  ! 

"When  autumn  comes,  and  the  river- 
mists  spread  over  the  Heavenly  Stream, 
I  turn  toward  the  river  (and  long) ;  and 
the  nights  of  my  longing  are  many ! " 

Hito-tose*  ni 
Nanuka  no  yo  nomi 

Au-hito  no  — 
Koi'  mo  tsuki-ni'ba 
Sayo  zo  ake1  ni  keru  ! 

"  But  once  in  the  whole  year,  and  only 
upon  the  seventh  night  (of  the  seventh 
month),  to  meet  the  beloved  person  — 
and  lo!  the  day  has  dawned  before  our 
mutual  love  could  express  itself!"  3 

Waga  tame"  to, 
Tanabata-tsume*  no, 

1  "To  exchange  jewel-pillows"  signifies  to 
use  each  other's  arms  for  pillows.   This  poetical 
phrase  is  often  used  in  the  earliest  Japanese 
literature.    The  word  for  jewel,  tama,  often  ap- 
pears in  compounds  as  an  equivalent  of  "  pre- 
cious," "  dear,"  etc. 

2  For  kofuru. 

3  Or  "  satisfy  itself."   A  literal  rendering  is 
difficult. 


Sono  yado  ni, 
Or^ru  shirotai 
Nuit4  ken  kamo  ? 

"  The  white  cloth  which  Tanabata  has 
woven  for  my  sake,  in  that  dwelling  of 
hers,  is  now,  I  think,  being  made  into  a 
robe  for  me." 

Shirakumo  no 
I-ho  e"  kakurite1 

To-ke'domo, 
Yoi'-sarazu  min 
Imo  ga  atari  wa. 

"Though  she  be  far-away,  and  hidden 
from  me  by  five  hundred  layers  of  white 
cloud,  still  shall  I  turn  my  gaze  each 
night  toward  the  dwelling-place  of  my 
younger  sister  (wife)." 

Toshi  no  ko'i 
Koyoi  tsukushite', 

Asu  yori  wa, 
Tsune1  no  gotoku  ya 
Waga  ko'i  oran. 

"The  love-longing  of  one  whole  year 
having  ended  to-night,  every  day  from 
to-morrow  I  must  again  pine  for  him  as 
before ! " 

Aki-kaz<£  no 
Fuki  tadayowasu 
Shirakumo  wa, 
Tanabata-tsume"  no 
Amatsu  hire"  kamo  ? 

"Oh!  that  white  cloud  driven  by  the 
autumn  wind  —  can  it  be  the  heavenly 
hire  *  of  Tanabata-tsume  ?  " 

Hikoboshi  to 
Tanabata-tsume1  to 

Koyoi  au ;  — 
Ama-no-Kawa  to  ni 
\anii  tatsu-na  y nun'  ! 

*  At  different  times,  in  the  history  of  Japanese 
female  costume,  different  articles  of  dress  were 
called  by  this  name.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  hir6  referred  to  was  probably  a  white  scarf, 
worn  about  the  neck  and  carried  over  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  breast,  where  its  ends  were  either 
allowed  to  hang  loose,  or  were  tied  into  an  or- 
namental knot.  The  hir6  was  often  used  to 
make  signals  with,  much  as  handkerchiefs  are 
waved  to-day  for  the  same  purpose  ;  —  and  the 
question  uttered  in  the  poem  seems  to  signify : 
"  Can  that  be  Tanabata  waving  her  scarf  —  to 
call  me  ?  "  In  very  early  times,  the  ordinary 
costumes  worn  were  white. 
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"Hikoboshi  and  Tanabata-tsume  are 
to  meet  each  other  to-night;  ye  waves  of 
the  River  of  Heaven,  take  heed  that  ye  do 
not  rise!" 

Shiba-shiba  mo 
Ai  minu  kinii  wo, 

Amanogawa 
Funa-de"  haya  se°yo 
Yo  no  fuke'nu  ma  ni. 

"Because  he  is  my  not  -often-to-be-met 
beloved,  hasten  to  row  the  boat  across  the 
River  of  Heaven  ere  the  night  be  ad- 
vanced." 

Amanogawa 
Kiri  tachi-watari 
Hikoboshi  no 
Kaji  no  'to  kikoyu 
Yo  no  fuke"-yuke"ba. 

"  Late  in  the  night,  a  mist  spreads  over 
the  River  of  Heaven;  and  the  sound  of 
the  oar  *  of  Hikoboshi  is  heard." 

Kono  yube' 
Furikuru  ame"  wa, 

Hikoboshi  no 
Haya  kogu  f  un^  no 
Ka'i  no  chiri  ka  mo. 

"  Perhaps  this  evening  shower  is  but  the 
spray  (flung  down)  from  the  oar  of  Hiko- 
boshi, rowing  his  boat  in  haste." 


fukite1, 
Kawa-nami  tachinu  ;  — 

Hiki-f  inn'  ni 
Watari  mo  kimase' 
Yo  no  fuke'nu  ma  ni. 

"The  wind  having  risen,  the  waves  of 
the  river  have  become  high;  this  night 
cross  over  in  a  towboat,2  I  pray  thee,  be- 
fore the  hour  be  late!" 

Asu  yori  wa 
Waga  tama-doko  wo 

Uchi  harai', 
Kimi  to  ine'zute' 
Hitori'  ka  mo  nen  ! 
"From  to-morrow,  alas!  after  having 

1  Or,  "  the  creaking  of  the  oar."    (The  word 
kaji  to-day  means  "  helm  "  ;  —  the  single  oar, 
or  scull,  working  upon  a  pivot,  and  serving  at 
once  for  rudder  and  oar,  being  now  called  ro.) 
The  mist  passing  across    the  Amanogawa  is, 
according  to  commentators,  the  spray  from  the 
Star-god's  oar. 

2  Lit.  "  pull-boat  "  (hiki-fun6),  —  a  barge  or 
boat  pulled  by  a  rope. 


put  my  jewel-bed  in  order,  no  longer  re- 
posing with  my  lord,  I  must  sleep  alone! " 

Amanogawa 
Kawa  'to  sayake'shi : 

Hikoboshi  no 
Haya  kogu  f  un4  no 
Nami  no  sawagi  ka  ? 

"On  the  River  of  Heaven  a  sound  of 
plashing  can  be  distinctly  heard :  is  it  the 
sound  of  the  rippling  made  by  Hikoboshi 
quickly  rowing  his  boat  ?" 

Amanogawa 
Nami  wa  tatsutomo, 

Waga  f  un^  wa 
Iza  kogi  iden 
Yo  no  fuke'nu  ma  ni. 

"Even  though  the  waves  of  the  River 
of  Heaven  run  high,  I  must  row  over 
quickly,  before  it  becomes  late  in  the 
night." 

I  nisliii'  ni 
Orite'shi  hata  wo  ; 

Kono  yube1 
Koromo  ni  unit <'  — 
Kimi  matsu  are1  wo  ! 

"Long  ago  I  finished  weaving  the  ma- 
terial; and,  this  evening,  having  finished 
sewing  the  garment  for  him  —  (why 
must)  I  still  wait  for  my  lord  ?" 

Amanogawa 
Be"  wo  hayami  ka  mo  ? 

Nubatama  no 
Yo  wa  fuk^  ni  tsutsu, 
Awanu  Hikoboshi ! 

"Is  it  that  the  current  of  the  River  of 
Heaven  (has  become  too)  rapid  ?  The 
jet-black  3  night  advances  —  and  Hiko- 
boshi has  not  come!" 

Watashi-mori, 
Fun£  haya  watase" ;  — 

Hito-tos4  ni 
Futatabi  kayo 
Kimi  naranaku  ni ! 

3  Nubatama  no  yo  might  better  be  rendered 
by  some  such  phrase  as  "  the  berry-black 
night,"  —  but  the  intended  effect  would  be  thus 
lost  in  translation.  Nubatama-no  (a  "  pillow- 
word  " )  is  written  with  characters  signifying, 
"  like  the  black  fruits  of  Karasu-ogi  "  ;  and 
the  ancient  phrase  "  nubatama  no  yo "  there- 
fore may  be  said  to  have  the  same  meaning  as 
our  expressions  "  jet-black  night,"  or  "  pitch- 
dark  night." 
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"Oh,  ferryman,  make  speed  across  the 
stream !  my  lord  is  not  one  who  can  come 
and  go  twice  in  a  year!" 

Aki  k;i/('-  no 
Fukinishi  hi  yori, 

Amanogawa 
Kawase1  ni  d4dachi ;  — 
Matsu  to  tsuge"  koso ! 

"  On  the  very  day  that  the  autumn  wind 
began  to  blow,  I  set  out  for  the  shallows 
of  the  River  of  Heaven;  —  I  pray  you, 
tell  my  lord  that  I  am  waiting  here 
still!" 

Tanabata  no 
Funanori  surashi,  — 

Maso-kagami, 
Kiyoki  tsuki-yo  ni 
Kumo  tachi-watarti. 

"Methinks  Tanabata  must  be  coming 
in  her  boat;  for  a  cloud  is  even  now 
passing  across  the  clear  face  of  the 
moon."  * 

—  And  yet  it  has  been  gravely  asserted 

1  Composed  by  the  famous  poet  Otomo  no 
Sukune*  Yakamochi,  while  gazing  at  the  Milky 
Way,  on  the  seventh  night  of  the  seventh  month 
of  the  tenth  year  of  Tempyo  (A.  D.  738).  The 
pillow-word  in  the  third  line  (maso-kagami)  is 
untranslatable. 


that  the  old  Japanese  poets  could  find  no 
beauty  in  starry  skies! 

Perhaps  the  legend  of  Tanabata,  as  it 
was  understood  by  those  old  poets,  can 
make  but  a  faint  appeal  to  Western  minds. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  silence  of  transparent 
nights,  before  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the 
charm  of  the  ancient  tale  sometimes  de- 
scends upon  me,  out  of  the  scintillant  sky, 
—  to  make  me  forget  the  monstrous  facts 
of  science,  and  the  stupendous  horror  of 
Space.  Then  I  no  longer  behold  the  Milky 
Way  as  that  awful  Ring  of  the  Cosmos, 
whose  hundred  million  suns  are  powerless 
to  lighten  the  Abyss,  but  as  the  very  Ama- 
nogawa  itself,  —  the  River  Celestial .  I  see 
the  thrill  of  its  shining  stream,  and  the 
mists  that  hover  along  its  verge,  and  the 
water-grasses  that  bend  in  the  winds  of 
autumn.  While  Orihime  I  see  at  her 
starry  loom,  and  the  Ox  that  grazes  on  the 
farther  shore;  —  and  I  know  that  the 
falling  dew  is  the  spray  from  the  Herds- 
man's oar.  And  the  heaven  seems  very 
near  and  warm  and  human;  and  the  si- 
lence about  me  is  filled  with  the  dream 
of  a  love  unchanging,  immortal,  —  for- 
ever yearning  and  forever  young,  and 
forever  left  unsatisfied  by  the  paternal 
wisdom  of  the  gods. 


ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS  AT  METEQUI 

BY  ANNA  SEATON  SCHMIDT 


"I  DID  not  know  such  beauty  existed  in 
the  world!" 

"  Be  careful,  Mademoiselle,  do  not  look 
back  —  the  path  is  very  narrow,  the  roll- 
ing stones  may  make  you  slip,"  warned 
Reine,  who  was  acting  as  guide  and  porter. 

We  had  been  climbing  steadily  since 
dawn  through  an  enchanted  forest  whose 
fairy  flowers  were  bathed  in  the  green  re- 
flected light  of  the  pines;  giant  sentinels 
that  raised  their  stately  heads  and  shook 
their  glistening  golden  cones  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  azure  heavens.  All  sight  and 
sound  of  the  world  about  us  had  been  shut 
away.  Now,  as  we  emerged  upon  the  first 
plateau,  there  rose  before  us  range  after 
range  of  the  Oberland  Mountains,  en- 
veloped in  hazy  mists  of  pink  and  purple, 
blue  and  green.  Thousands  of  feet  below, 
the  houses  in  our  little  village  gleamed  and 
sparkled  in  the  noonday  light,  and  from 
the  valley  beyond,  fleecy  clouds  of  rose 
and  white  drifted  lazily  toward  us. 

"  Is  that  Metequi  perched  high  against 
those  rocks  ?  "  we  asked  in  dismay.  "  And 
must  we  climb  up  the  face  of  that  moun- 
tain?" 

"Oh,  that  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks," 
responded  our  cheerful  guide.  "  Just  put 
a  little  stone  in  your  mouths  to  keep  you 
from  feeling  thirsty,  and  also  from  talking ; 
you  will  need  all  your  breath  for  the  last 
steep  pull.  Take  my  hand  and  shut  your 
eyes,  Mademoiselle  Margaret.  It  is  look- 
ing down  that  gives  you  vertige;  you  will 
be  all  right  as  soon  as  we  are  over  this 
ledge;  there  is  really  no  danger." 

Suddenly  the  giddy  ascent  ended. 
We  could  open  our  eyes  and  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  undulating  grassy  slope  on 
which  stood  the  picturesque  chalet  of 
Metequi.  In  the  doorway,  smiling  and 
rosy,  the  mother  of  Reine  was  waiting  to 
welcome  us. 


"  How  good  of  you  to  want  to  stay  with 
me,  mes  cheres  demoiselles !  My  only  fear 
is  that  I  cannot  make  you  comfortable. 
But  come  right  in  and  have  some  hot  cof- 
fee, that  will  rest  you  after  your  long 
climb." 

We  followed  her  into  the  smoke-dark- 
ened kitchen,  or  fireplace,  for  the  entire 
room  converged  into  one  huge  chimney 
with  a  square  opening  at  the  top .  Through 
this  opening  a  pole  extended  into  the  outer 
air,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  board  which 
could  be  drawn  over  the  aperture  when  it 
rained  or  snowed.  If  the  smoke  became 
too  dense,  the  board  was  removed  for  a 
few  moments.  The  crane  hung  higher 
than  our  heads,  and  a  man  might  easily 
have  hidden  in  the  suspended  cheese  ket- 
tle, under  which  the  blazing  logs  now 
roared  and  crackled.  Although  the  walls 
were  blackened  with  smoke,  the  utensils 
for  butter  and  cheese  making  were  white 
as  snow,  and  in  the  adjoining  living-room 
the  broad,  low  window-seat,  table,  and 
benches,  were  clean  as  scrubbing  could 
make  them.  This  was  to  be  our  dining- 
room  when  driven  indoors  by  rain  or 
snow.  Felix  had  partitioned  off  the  beds, 
making  a  tiny  bedroom  for  us;  a  luxury 
seldom  indulged  in  by  the  peasants. 

"But  what  will  you  and  your  son  do, 
Rosalie,  if  we  occupy  your  room  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  are  to  sleep  in  the  loft  on  the 
hay." 

"Why  not  put  us  in  the  loft  ?  we  have 
never  slept  on  hay ;  it  would  be  too  lovely ! ' ' 

"But  you  are  to  sleep  on  hay,  Made- 
moiselle," laughed  Rosalie.  "  Voila ! "  and 
stooping  down,  she  pulled  from  under 
the  bed  an  immense  drawer 1  filled  with 
sweet-smelling  hay. 

1  In  this  part  of  Switzerland  the  beds  are 
huilt  in  tiers,  the  lower  ones  pulling  out  like 
bureau  drawers. 
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Never  were  beds  more  comfortable, 
more  sleep-compelling.  We  did  not  open 
our  eyes  until  the  pale  white  dawn  shone 
in  our  windows.  The  cattle  were  already 
astir.  We  heard  their  bells  clinking 
dreamily  as  they  moved  to  and  fro.  When, 
some  hours  later,  we  really  awakened,  we 
found  that  Felix,  assisted  by  the  small 
shepherd  boy,  had  driven  them  into  the 
forest.  Rosalie,  her  crimson  kerchief 
knotted  round  her  head,  her  peasant 
dress  discarded  for  the  more  practical 
trousers  and  jacket  worn  by  the  moun- 
tain women,  was  singing  gaily  as  she 
worked. 

"It  is  so  hard  to  look  after  the  cows  in 
a  dress,"  she  apologized,  "and you  know 
that  is  the  woman's  work  in  our  valley. 
Felix  is  very  good  to  his  old  mother;  he 
always  does  the  hardest  part.  But  you 
won't  find  many  like  my  Felix.  As  a  rule, 
the  men  leave  the  cattle  to  their  women 
folks,  and  besides  that,  they  make  a  deal 
of  work  about  the  house,  having  meals 
cooked  at  all  hours,  and  hot  coffee  every 
afternoon !  I  tell  Reine  that  a  man  is  all 
well  enough  in  his  way,  but  that  I  hope 
she  won't  marry  one!" 

While  Rosalie  trotted  busily  to  and  fro 
preparing  breakfast,  we  sat  on  the  little 
porch  and  watched  the  sun  creep  over  the 
Dent  du  Midi,  whose  snowy  summits 
rose  clear  and  sharp  against  the  blue  sky. 
The  air  was  like  a  strong  tonic,  and  we 
were  most  unpoetically  hungry. 

"Can  we  have  some  eggs  for  break- 
fast, Rosalie?" 

"Indeed  you  can,  Mademoiselle;  all 
the  hens  are  laying.  You  shall  have  them 
right  out  of  the  nest."  And  she  scrambled 
over  the  wood  stacked  against  the  house, 
and  disappeared  under  the  rafters. 

We  could  hear  her  talking  to  the  chick- 
ens under  the  eaves.  "  I  know  I  spoil  my 
hens,"  she  said,  as  she  climbed  carefully 
down,  four  fresh  eggs  in  each  hand,  "but 
they  do  love  to  make  their  nests  up  there, 
and  I  enjoy  seeing  them  so  happy.  And 
now,  if  you  have  all  you  need,  my  dears, 
I  '11  go  back  to  my  churning." 

Her  drum -shaped  churn  swung  on  a 


pivot  close  by  the  outside  door,  and  in  no 
way  interfered  with  conversation  as  she 
sent  it  flying  round  and  round.  "It  is  so 
exciting  watching  for  the  butter  to  arrive, 
and  then  gathering  up  the  golden  pats 
and  washing  them  in  the  clear,  cold  water 
that  le  Bon  Dieu  sends  us,  straight  from 
his  mountains  of  snow.  He  is  very  good 
to  us  poor  peasants.  He  makes  us  so 
strong  and  well,  and  then  gives  us  plenty 
of  work  to  keep  us  happy.  The  days 
would  seem  very  long  without  our  work 
—  when  I  am  busy  they  fly  like  the  wind ! 
Sometimes  I  don't  even  have  time  to 
look  down  on  my  children,  and  that  is 
what  I  love  most  to  do.  When  they  first 
left  home  to  work  in  the  valley,  I  was  very 
lonely.  It  seemed  as  though  I  could  not 
live  without  them.  One  day  I  was  in  the 
village,  and  a  gentleman  loaned  me  his 
fieldglass.  I  could  see  Metequi !  Felix  was 
on  the  hill  with  the  cows.  /  recognized 
each  one!  That  night  I  could  n't  sleep.  I 
kept  thinking  about  that  glass,  and  how 
if  I  had  one  it  would  be  like  having  my 
children  with  me,  for  I  could  see  them 
every  day.  Before  dawn  I  had  started 
down  the  mountain.  I  could  n't  afford 
to  buy  a  new  glass,  so  Emile  Theodmir 
sold  me  his.  It  was  never  quite  perfect, 
but  if  you  are  patient  and  keep  your  hand 
very  steady  as  it  turns  around,  there 
comes  a  place  where  you  can  see  nicely." 

Dear  old  Rosalie,  how  many  hours  I 
have  spent  perched  beside  her  on  the 
steep  hillside,  gazing  down  into  the  val- 
ley! 

"Look,  look,  Mademoiselle!  I  see 
Camille  —  he 's  leading  a  cow  across  his 
field  —  ah  —  the  glass  dropped  just  as  I 
was  about  to  discover  whether  he  had  Vio- 
let or  Bouquet;"  or,  "There,  Mademoi- 
selle, those  are  my  grandchildren  on  the 
road.  They  are  going  to  church;  I  know 
each  one  by  the  color  of  the  kerchief  which 
she  wears  about  her  neck.  Over  in  the 
open  field  beyond  Adeline's  I  can  see  my 
other  son  making  hay.  Take  the  glass, 
Mademoiselle,  be  careful,  hold  it  so  that 
little  piece  won't  drop.  Now  you  can 
watch  them  while  I  get  dinner."  And 
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she  would  trot  contentedly  away,  followed 
by  her  faithful  cat. 

Meanwhile  I  would  sit  and  dream, 
gazing  idly  at  the  feathery  clouds  of  pink 
and  gold  and  misty  white  that  floated  up 
from  the  valley.  Oh,  the  ecstatic  de- 
light of  those  first  few  weeks,  when  we 
seemed  to  have  discovered  a  new  world, 
a  new  life!  —  Or  was  it  a  very  old  one, 
that  had  not  changed  since  the  patriarchs 
fed  their  flocks  on  the  mountain  slopes 
of  Hebron?  Even  the  long  rainy  spell 
which  followed  could  not  dampen  our 
enthusiasm,  though  thick  mists  obscured 
the  mountains,  and  the  water  fell  in  tor- 
rents. We  would  lie  on  our  beds  of  sweet- 
smelling  hay  and  read  by  the  feeble  light 
that  penetrated  our  tiny  windows,  or  sit 
around  the  blazing  fire  in  the  dark  kitchen 
while  Rosalie  whirled  her  spinning  wheel 
and  told  us  tales  of  the  good  old  times 
when  she  was  a  girl. 

"The  strangers  are  changing  our  val- 
ley —  the  young  people  are  no  longer  the 
same.  Of  course  I  believe  in  progress,  we 
must  move  with  the  times.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  wish  to  keep  to  the  old  ways 
—  there  are  some  who  will  not  speak 
French.  Patois  is  all  well  enough  for  us 
old  folks,  but  when  our  children  go  to 
school  and  know  not  one  word  of  French, 
they  are  laughed  at  by  those  who  have 
been  there  and  learned  it  but  a  few 
months  earlier.  When  one  has  children, 
one  must  progress  with  the  times." 

"Then  you  believe  in  adopting  the 
European  dress  ?" 

"No,  no,  we  must  keep  our  own  cos- 
tume," and  her  voice  vibrated  with  pride. 
"Monsieur  le  Cure  says  that  it  is  much 
better  for  us  to  wear  our  own  clothes  than 
to  try  and  copy  those  of  strangers,  which 
do  not  suit  our  occupations.  My  little 
granddaughter  is  only  nine,  but  I  had  her 
hat  made  last  year.  She  cannot  wear  it 
until  she  makes  her  first  communion,  but 
two  years  soon  pass,  and  I  was  afraid 
Agathe  would  die.  She 's  very  old,  —  she 
made  my  mother's  hats." 

"But  has  no  one  else  learned  to  make 
them?" 


"There's  a  young  woman  who  says 
she  can  make  them,  but  they'll  never  be 
the  same  as  Agathe 's.  I  wanted  Melaine 
to  have  the  prettiest  I  could  buy.  Thir- 
teen francs  was  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  lay  out  at  one  time,  but  a  well-made 
hat  lasts  your  lifetime.  Of  course  you 
must  have  it  cleaned  once  in  two  years  — 
that's  some  expense." 

"Why,  I  thought  Mariettane  charged 
only  twenty-five  centimes  (five  cents)." 

"And  Mademoiselle  thinks  that  is  no- 
thing? But  to  us  it  seems  dear,  —  we 
mountain  women  have  but  little  ready 
money.  Then  there's  the  ribbon,  which 
must  be  renewed  every  few  years,  and 
only  the  best  quality  can  be  used  on  our 
Sunday  hats.  My  mother  gave  me  mine 
when  I  was  married  forty  years  ago  — 
it 's  as  good  as  new.  I  keep  it  in  the  village 
with  my  Sunday  clothes." 

Then  she  explained  that  the  peasants 
who  live  in  the  high  mountains  build  tiny 
houses  in  the  village  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  their  good  clothes.  These 
houses  are  partitioned  off  into  two  small 
rooms,  one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  wo- 
men. There  are  no  windows,  they  are 
lighted  only  from  the  open  doorways, — 
cravats  are  tied  and  hats  adjusted  on  the 
piazzas  which  surround  even  these  minia- 
ture chalets.  Sunday  morning  the  peas- 
ants descend  the  mountains  in  their  work- 
ing clothes,  changing  them  before  going 
to  church.  Those  who  come  fasting  to 
receive  holy  communion  return  and  eat 
their  breakfasts  in  these  small  quarters, 
that  they  may  assist  at  the  late  service. 
Few  care  to  remain  all  day  in  the  village. 

"I  cannot  breathe  down  there,  Made- 
moiselle," she  said,  "there's  no  air,  and 
it  is  so  hot!  I  don't  understand  why  so 
many  strangers  come  there  for  the  sum- 
mer." 

"Oh,  they  think  that  they  are  in  the 
high  mountains,  and  that  the  air  is  deli- 
cious! We  did,  too,  before  we  came  to 
Metequi." 

No  superfluous  clothes  or  furniture  are 
carried  up  the  steep  mountains.  When 
we  first  learned  that  these  peasants  moved 
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five  times  each  year,  visions  of  furniture 
carts,  cheerless  rooms,  and  an  army  of 
upholsterers,  rose  before  us. 

"How  terrible  to  spend  so  much  of 
one's  life  in  such  confusion,  Rosalie." 

"But  it's  not  so  very  bad,  Mademoi- 
selle. When  I  go  down  to  Emos  in  the 
fall,  I  leave  everything  exactly  as  you 
see  it,  pots  and  pans  and  bedclothes, 
ready  for  next  season.  When  Felix  and  I 
arrive,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
our  beds  and  wind  up  the  clock,  et  votia! 
We  are  settled  for  the  summer!  It  is  the 
same  when  we  leave  Emos  for  Pla^on. 
Our  only  trouble  is  with  the  chickens. 
We  have  to  tie  them  up  in  big  bags  and 
haul  them  down  on  sleds." 

"  But  why  do  you  move  so  often  ?  " 

"And  how  could  the  cattle  be  fed  if  we 
did  not,  Mademoiselle  ?  As  soon  as  the 
hay  is  exhausted  here  we  must  go  down 
to  Emos,  and  when  the  hay  loft  there  is 
empty  we  change  to  Plancon." 

"  Why  not  move  the  hay  ?  " 

"  Does  Mademoiselle  think  that  so  very 
easy  ?  Besides,  if  we  lived  always  at  Plan- 
9on  or  Emos,  how  could  we  fertilize  this 
soil  ?  It  is  the  cattle  that  keep  our  land  so 
rich,  that  give  us  such  fine  crops  of  grass. 
We  neither  sow  nor  dig  —  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  us  is  to  gather  in  the  harvest 
that  the  good  God  sends." 

"Monsieur  le  Cure  has  come  to  bless 
our  fields  and  cattle;  would  Mademoiselle 
care  to  be  present  ?" 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western 
mountains,  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Dent 
du  Midi  flamed  crimson  in  its  glowing 
light,  as  I  crossed  the  field  where  Rosalie 
had  hastily  prepared  a  little  altar.  Before 
it  stood  a  priest  in  white  vestments.  The 
rude  table,  the  queer  little  candlesticks 
and  artificial  flowers,  were  transfigured 
for  me,  as  God's  minister  implored  Him 
to  bless  the  earth,  to  bring  forth  its  fruits 
for  his  children,  to  hold  all  living  crea- 
tures within  his  care.  Felix  knelt  on  the 
ground  beside  his  mother;  their  faces 
shone  with  the  light  of  a  perfect  faith. 
Living  close  to  the  most  stupendous 


mysteries  of  nature,  these  peasants  realize 
their  absolute  dependence  on  Him  who 
created  it.  When  winter  snows  shut  them 
away  from  the  world,  and  they  have  for 
companionship  only  the  vast  mountains, 
from  whose  rocky  heights  the  glacial  tor- 
rents thunder,  the  avalanches  crush  down 
upon  them,  their  sublime  faith  lifts  their 
souls  to  the  heavens  above,  where  dwells 
their  all-loving  Father.  They  do  not  fear 
death;  it  but  opens  the  door  of  his  king- 
dom. 

"Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  death, 
Mademoiselle,  when  it  leads  us  to  God  ?  " 
asked  a  pretty  young  peasant.  "We  all 
die  young  because  of  our  hard  h'ves,  es- 
pecially we  women.  That  is  the  reason 
that  so  many  of  us  remain  unmarried. 
You  know  in  Le  Valais  it  has  never  been 
the  custom  for  girls  to  marry  before 
twenty,  —  it  is  considered  too  young,  — 
they  must  work  awhile  for  their  parents, 
in  return  for  all  they  have  received,  be- 
fore they  marry.  After  one  is  twenty  time 
flies  —  one  is  soon  twenty-four,  twenty- 
eight,  and  when  once  that  old,  it  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  make  a  change  for 
such  a  short  time, — ilne  vaut  pas  la  peine 
de  changer." 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  falling  ill  so  far 
from  a  physician,  of  dying  all  alone  in  this 
great  forest?"  we  asked  old  Madeleine, 
who  lived  still  further  up  the  mountain. 

"But  one  is  so  seldom  sick,  Mademoi- 
selle. I  have  had  fourteen  children,  all 
born  in  this  room,1  and  we  never  needed 
a  physician.  The  good  God  took  five 
unto  Himself  when  they  were  babies,  the 
others  are  married  and  living  in  the  val- 
ley. I  know  that  I  am  old,  that  I  must 
soon  die.  When  I  feel  that  the  end  has 
come,  I  shall  walk  down  to  the  village.  I 
would  not  want  to  trouble  my  good 
neighbors  to  carry  me  in  a  chair,  as  must 
be  done  wHen  one  is  dying.  After  death 
it  is  still  more  difficult,  yet  we  must  all 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard." 

1  The  mountain  peasants  live  in  one  room, 
opening  into  a  tiny  kitchen,  where  the  meals, 
consisting  of  polenta,  rice,  potatoes,  milk,  and 
coffee,  are  prepared  in  semi-darkness. 
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"Then  why  not  live  now  with  your 
grandchildren  in  the  village?" 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle,  we  mountain  peo- 
ple love  solitude.  We  can  think  more  of 
God.  He  seems  nearer  to  us  when  we  are 
alone." 

There  was  one  dear  old  man  whose 
smiling  face  always  welcomed  us  to  his 
little  home.  A  born  collector,  he  reveled 
in  the  costumes,  linens,  and  embroideries 
bequeathed  him  by  his  ancestors. 

"My  father,"  he  said,  "was  ninety- 
four  when  he  died;  he,  too,  loved  the  an- 
cient costumes.  I  have  one  which  he  often 
wore.  I  put  it  on  in  his  honor  for  our 
greatest  fete  days.  But  look  at  this  head- 
dress —  you  never  saw  anything  quite  so 
old,  now  did  you,  Mademoiselle?  My 
great -great -grandmother  wore  it  when 
she  was  married." 

His  face  fairly  beamed  with  joy  as  he 
took  from  his  carved  chests  these  trea- 
sures of  the  past.  In  many  of  the  linens 
were  woven  the  dates  1557  and  1622. 

"This  set  is  for  the  dying;  I  love  it  most 
of  all.  See,  Mademoiselle,  the  whole  room 
is  hung  in  white  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament; "  and  he 
held  up  piece  after  piece  of  exquisitely 
embroidered  linens  and  laces  that  were 
to  cover  the  walls,  to  be  thrown  over  the 
bed,  and  held  in  the  trembling  hands  of 
the  dying  communicant. 

"When  my  mother  and  father  died,  it 
was  I  who  made  the  room  all  white  and 
beautiful;  when  my  turn  comes,  my  sister 
has  promised  to  do  this  for  me." 

"And  when  you  see  this  white  room, 
and  know  that  it  is  prepared  for  death, 
will  it  not  frighten  you  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  that  will  be  a  happy  day,  a 
time  of  great  joy." 

Dear  old  Isidore.  I  love  to  think  of  him 
in  that  still,  white  room,  his  white  soul 
waiting  to  pass  into  a  higher  life.  Mean- 
while he  was  not  unhappy.  There  is  no- 
thing of  melancholy  in  the  religious  char- 
acter of  these  peasants.  They  have  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  very  practical  turn 
of  mind  that  makes  them  provide  for  this 
world  as  well  as  the  next ! 


There  came  a  wonderful,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  morning  at  Metequi,  when  we 
opened  our  eyes  on  a  white,  cold,  glisten- 
ing world.  The  snow  had  come!  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  was  buried  be- 
neath its  spotless  mantle.  In  the  valley 
the  giant  pines  bent  and  swayed  under 
their  burden.  Suddenly  the  sun  burst 
forth,  and  our  white  world  was  changed  to 
pink  and  blue  and  gold  and  amethyst. 
Every  branch  and  bough  beneath  us 
gleamed  with  myriad  lights,  while  above 
us  the  still,  white  mountains  raised  their 
majestic  heights,  austere,  impenetrable. 
We  were  startled  by  a  stranger's  voice. 

"I  wanted  to  see  what  was  happening 
to  thee,  little  mother.  I  feared  thou  wert 
buried  in  the  snow.  Here  are  some  sup- 
plies; "  and  Pierre  dropped  the  heavy 
bags  from  his  shoulders. 

"But  thou  art  good  to  thy  old  mother, 
Pierre.  However  didst  thou  climb  the 
mountain  through  all  that  snow  ?  The 
Lord  must  reward  thee,  my  son,  thy  mo- 
ther never  can.  Come,  warm  thyself  by 
the  fire; "  and  with  shining  eyes  and  a 
happy  smile  Rosalie  bustled  about,  mak- 
ing him  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  peasant's  pan- 
acea for  every  ill. 

When  Pierre  left  us,  we  settled  down 
for  a  quiet  day,  but  moans  and  groans, 
and  a  constant  knocking  against  our 
wall,  made  us  realize  for  the  first  time 
the  unpleasant  proximity  of  the  cattle, 
who  rebelled  against  their  unwonted  cap- 
tivity. We  heard  Rosalie's  soft,  caressing 
voice  striving  to  calm  them. 

"There,  there,  Mirofle,  good  old  cow, 
—  dost  thou  not  know  that  the  snow 
covers  the  ground,  and  that  all  the  grass 
is  buried  beneath  it  ?  Bouquet,  I  am 
ashamed  of  thee!  Canst  thou  not  wait 
patiently  for  le  Bon  Dieu  to  send  the  good 
weather  ?  And  my  young  ladies  —  what 
will  they  think  of  thee,  knocking  thy  horns 
against  their  wall!  Very  well,  Friko, 
since  thou  wilt  not  believe  me,  come  and 
see  for  thyself  that  the  snow  is  here." 

We  heard  her  open  the  door,  and  saw 
the  cows  file  out,  one  by  one.  "That's 
right,  Sourit,  stick  thy  horns  in  the  snow 
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and  see  how  deep  it  is,  now  thou  wilt  be- 
lieve me.  The  snow  is  cold  to  thy  feet, 
Friko,  thou  dost  not  like  it  ?  Next  time 
thou  wilt  trust  thy  old  Rosalie.  Come, 
now,  back  to  thy  warm  stable." 

Strange  to  say,  after  that  there  was  no 
more  trouble,  the  cows  seeming  quite 
content  to  remain  indoors. 

"Felix  says  that  you  must  start  for 
Evolene  as  soon  as  this  snow  melts.  It  is 
only  a  flurry,  compared  with  what  we 
may  have  in  a  few  weeks.  The  diligence 
will  not  run  much  longer." 

"Did  we  really  think  the  peasants  of 
Metequi  primitive?"  asked  Margaret, 
after  our  first  day  at  Evolene.  That  was 
before  we  had  seen  Lana!  A  group  of 
tiny  black  houses  like  mushrooms,  clus- 
tered about  a  little  white  church.  In  one 
of  them  lived  Monsieur  le  Cure.  When 
we  called  we  sat  on  high  benches,  as  he 
had  no  chairs.  He  said  he  did  not  care 
for  luxuries  (!)  —  he  was  happy  to  work 
among  his  own  people:  —  "They  are  all 
so  good,  they  love  le  Bon  Dieu,  and  are 
content  in  spite  of  their  hard  lives." 

Here  the  peasants  depend  absolutely 
on  their  own  resources,  having  little  com- 
munication with  the  great  world  that  lies 
beyond  their  snowy  Alps.  The  women 
shear  the  sheep,  spin  and  weave  the  soft 
brown  cloth  from  which  their  picturesque 
dresses  are  made.  They  wear  no  petti- 
coats, but  a  white  linen  chemise  with  a 
high  neck  and  long,  full  sleeves.  Over 
this  a  very  short-waisted  dress  with  no 
sleeves,  the  skirt  falling  to  the  ankle,  just 
showing  the  white  stockings  and  pretty, 
low  shoes.  On  Sunday  a  quaint  bolero 
jacket  is  worn.  Once  in  three  months 
each  family  has  the  right  to  bake  bread  in 
the  public  oven.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
loft  to  dry,  —  fresh  bread  being  eaten  too 
quickly!  If  it  becomes  too  hard,  it  can 
be  soaked  in  milk,  though  this  is  not  en- 
couraged, as  the  milk  must  be  saved  for 
making  cheese,  which,  with  bread  and 
potatoes,  constitutes  their  daily  food. 
There  are  no  dishes  in  Lana.  When  a 


new  baby  appears,  he  is  presented  with  a 
wooden  bowl  and  spoon,  which  lasts  his 
lifetime.  After  each  meal  you  are  ex- 
pected to  wash  your  bowl  and  spoon, 
hanging  the  latter  in  a  little  rack  on  the 
wall.  The  women  have  no  time  for  cook- 
ing or  dish-washing,  they  must  be  off  to 
the  fields,  which  return  but  a  poor  harvest 
from  their  rocky  soil. 

We  met  a  pretty  young  mother  carrying 
on  her  shoulder  a  cradle  in  which  lay  her 
new-born  baby.  By  her  side  toddled  a 
wee  bit  of  a  man  who  had  left  the  cradle 
just  in  time  for  the  newcomer.  In  the 
middle  of  his  back,  well  out  of  reach  of 
his  mischievous  fingers,  was  tied  a  tin- 
kling bell,  by  which  he  could  be  traced, 
should  he  wander  off  in  the  mountains 
while  his  mother  was  absorbed  with  her 
mowing. 

When  we  returned  to  our  village  we 
found  the  peasants  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  Rosalie  was  dead!  The  day  before, 
she  had  gone  out  with  the  cows.  Felix 
was  in  the  village.  On  his  return  he  found 
her  lying  asleep  in  the  open  field,  a  smile 
of  perfect  peace  upon  her  upturned  face. 

Once  more  we  climbed  through  the 
solemn  forest  of  pines  that  led  to  Metequi. 
When  halfway  up,  we  saw  the  men  de- 
scending with  their  burden.  A  rude  bier 
had  been  covered  with  fragrant  pine 
boughs.  It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
Rosalie's  four  sons.  On  the  heights  of 
Metequi  the  sunlight  still  lay  in  a  golden 
glory,  but  here  in  the  forest  the  shadows 
of  evening  were  falling  as  the  little  pro- 
cession wound  in  and  out  the  crooked 
pathway.  We  knelt  as  it  passed,  then  si- 
lently followed  to  the  village.  From  their 
open  doorways  the  peasants  joined  us, 
men,  women,  little  children.  They  laid 
her  to  rest  in  the  old  churchyard  under 
the  shadow  of  God's  altar.  Early  next 
morning  we  left  the  village,  carrying  with 
us  a  memory,  not  of  loss,  but  of  eternal 
gain :  of  a  faith  that  lifts  those  mountain 
people  above  the  sorrows  of  earth  into  the 
peace  and  joy  of  everlasting  life. 


THE  BARITONE  AND  THE  OFFICE  BOY 


BY  KATHARINE  METCALF  ROOF 


THE  sidewalk  before  the  brilliantly 
lighted  entrance  of  the  opera  house  was 
empty,  save  for  the  groups  of  speculators 
and  libretto  venders  standing  ready  to 
break  into  a  chorus  of  appeal  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  possible  ticket  buyer.  It 
lacked  fully  an  hour  of  the  time  for  the 
evening  crowd  to  arrive,  —  the  homo- 
geneous, philistine  crowd  that  pays  to  be 
let  in.  But  at  the  "back  of  the  house," 
the  stage  door  was  briskly  opening  and 
shutting  upon  the  crowd  that  is  paid  to 
come,  —  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  wide- 
ly different  aspect. 

From  the  little  window  in  the  blank 
wall  that  conceals  the  official  machinery 
from  the  opener  of  that  door,  the  office 
boy  stood  watching  the  passing  show  with 
an  accustomed  but  not  indifferent  eye.  It 
is  a  motley  throng  that  proffers  grievance 
or  request  at  that  window,  or  passes  it  on 
the  way  to  the  inner  mysteries.  In  that 
small  anteroom,  where  the  office  boy  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  fate,  the  three  operatic 
nations  that  reign  upon  alternate  nights 
meet  and  mingle  in  a  veritable  tower  of 
Babel.  There  German  despair,  French 
frenzy,  Italian  hysteria,  American  impa- 
tience, and  Irish  invective  meet  on  a  com- 
mon ground  of  suffering  and  hope  de- 
ferred. There  the  office  boy  listens  to 
complaints  in  English  of  unfamiliar  sound, 
and  administers  fragmentary  and  unsen- 
timental consolation  in  German  with  an 
Irish  accent.  Although  young  and  un- 
traveled,  the  opera  house  office  boy  has 
formulated  generalizations  upon  types 
and  nationalities. 

There  are  several  of  him,  but  he  is  ge- 
neric, —  a  well  -  defined  deviation  from 
the  type  office  boy.  He  has  the  facial  im- 
mobility of  the  diplomat.  Swift  to  gauge 
his  visitor  and  decide  upon  the  exact 
amount  of  attention  necessary,  he  is  yet 
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not  discourteous  if  courteously  treated. 
His  manner  is  not  ornamental;  he  deals 
with  facts.  You  would  call  him  democra- 
tic if  he  were  not  slightly  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  patronage.  Also  his  Americanism 
is  perceptibly  tainted  by  foreign  contact. 
To  the  Teutonic  inquirer  for  an  absent 
official  he  can  answer  "  nick  da,"  which,  if 
not  soul-satisfying,  is  at  least  conclusive. 
If  social  interchange  is  what  the  occasion 
demands,  he  can  say,  "We  gates,"  or 
"Bon  swore,"  as  if  it  were  his  habitual 
form  of  address.  He  has  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  foreign  mail,  and  likes  to 
ask  the  not  too  inaccessible  minor  prima 
donna  if  she  got  her  letter,  although  he 
may  brush  carelessly  aside  an  unobtru- 
sive masculine  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
All  this  is  in  the  daytime.  At  night  the 
social  side  of  his  duties  becomes  lost  in 
the  official. 

Upon  the  evening  in  question,  it  was 
one  Willie  Jenkins,  a  youth  giving  a  gen- 
eral impression  of  blondness  and  pink- 
ness  emphasized  by  blue  uniform,  who 
held  the  post  at  the  window  of  communi- 
cation. The  elements  shortly  to  compose 
the  evening  performance  were  beginning 
to  arrive  in  inverted  order  of  importance. 

An  innocent,  freshly  imported  German 
chorus  girl  was  for  an  idle  moment  occu- 
pying the  office  boy's  attention.  He  was 
amusing  himself  to  her  confusion  with 
"fake"  German  which  sounded  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  commend  itself  to  her 
attention.  An  occasional  chorus  of  laugh- 
ter from  within  broke  into  the  duo  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  It  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  basket  of  roses  of  assorted 
hues. 

"  Ausgezeignet !  "  murmured  Willie 
Jenkins,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  receive 
it.  The  office  boy  takes  a  warm  interest 
in  the  destination  of  flowers,  and  has  also 
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a  Sherlock  Holmes -like  intuition  about 
them.  With  a  quick  glance  at  the  na'ive 
parti  -  colored  arrangement,  he  com- 
mented," For  Madame  Bergmann,"  with- 
out glancing  at  the  card. 

"Good  guesser,"  was  the  tribute  of 
the  messenger. 

"  That 's  easy,"  responded  the  office  boy, 
unmoved  by  flattery.  "Ganz  Deidsch" 
he  added,  with  a  head  gesture  toward  the 
garish  floral  offering. 

As  the  outer  door  opened  to  let  out  the 
florist's  boy,  it  admitted  a  short,  thick- 
set gentleman  in  a  fur-collared  overcoat, 
the  removal  of  whose  hat  revealed  a  virile 
black  pompadour.  The  office  boy  stared 
a  perceptible  instant  before  greeting  him 
carelessly. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Repeti.  I  did  n't 
know  you  without  your  moustache." 

"Ah,  terribla,  terribla,"  Mr.  Repeti  re- 
sponded tragically.  More  linguistically 
ambitious  than  most  of  his  operatic  coun- 
trymen, he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  ac- 
quire the  colloquial  in  English.  "What 
time  he  grow  out  they  tell  me  cutta  him 
off.  In  your  country  you  like  what  you 
call  lightening  changea  artist."  He  raised 
gloved  hands  to  an  unaccountably  silent 
heaven.  He  reflected,  sighed,  then  with  a 
change  of  tempo  and  expression  con- 
tinued, "To-night  I  singa  the  count.  You 
giva  me  the  dressing-room  of  Madame 
Brunzola." 

Willie  Jenkins's  eye  glanced  in  silent 
consultation  to  an  invisible  associate.  "  I 
don't  think,  Mr.  Repeti.  That 's  Madame 
Bergmann 's  dressing-room  to-night." 

The  Italian's  eye  flashed  stiletto-like. 
His  chest  heaved.  "I  singa  the  count," 
he  reiterated  in  a  tone  in  which  the  cre- 
scendo was  immediate. 

"  Ladies  first  in  this  country,"  respond- 
ed Willie  briefly.  He  disliked  "Dagoes," 
and  always  enjoyed,  as  he  frequently  con- 
fided to  his  associate  Tommy  Ryan,  to 
"get  a  rise"  out  of  them. 

"The  Tadesca,  she  is  littla  girl,"  the 
baritone  responded  loftily.  "To-night  I 
'ave  the  dressing-room." 

"  She 's  prima  donna  to-night  all  right," 


returned  Willie.  Although  his  face  was 
blank,  he  was  enjoying  himself  hugely. 
"Moran  sings  Suzanna."  His  manner 
of  mentioning  this  singer,  although  not 
disrespectful,  subtly  defined  her  artistic 
caste. 

"  I  tell  you  I  singa  the  count,  I "  •  —  the 
baritone  insisted  passionately,  striking 
his  chest. 

"It  ain't  often  a  baritone  gets  a  show. 
Don't  blame  him  for  working  it  for  all 
it's  worth,"  said  a  voice  from  within, 
apostrophizing,  rather  than  addressing, 
the  injured  count. 

"And  Madame  Bergmann  she  sings 
the  countess,"  returned  Willie  Jenkins. 
"Count  against  countess,"  he  added 
frivolously,  permitting  himself  the  brief 
relaxation  of  a  grin. 

"  Signor  Quinby  he  tella  me  I  am  star 
to-night.  1  have  a  bad  throat,  but  I 
sing." 

At  this  dark  allusion  the  office  boy's 
hilarity  subsided,  and  he  was  seen  to  con- 
sult more  gravely  with  his  adviser  within. 
Another  head  appeared  at  the  window,  as 
if  to  gauge  the  seriousness  of  the  count's 
symptoms,  but  "Ask  Quinby  "was  his 
only  suggestion. 

"  He  ain't  here  yet,  I  tell  you."  A  faint 
irritation  growing  out  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  was  discernible  in 
Willie's  tones. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which 
alarming  visions  of  an  "indisposition" 
notice,  possibly  an  eleventh  hour  change 
of  opera,  passed  before  the  mental  vision 
of  the  two  youthful  diagnosticians.  Then 
the  consultant  said  in  a  low  voice:  — 

"Let  him  have  it.  He '11  throw  a  fit  in 
another  minute.  Little  Bergmann  won't 
care." 

"Go  ahead,"  Willie  consented  briefly. 

The  door  of  the  inner  mysteries  had 
scarcely  closed  upon  the  appeased  but 
still  vibrating  form  of  the  baritone,  when 
a  dilapidated,  indifferent  person  with  a 
wall  eye  sauntered  in,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  large,  fluttering  paper. 

"I  got  to  get  this  O.  K. 'd,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  window. 
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"Quinby  ain't  here  yet,"  a  voice  an- 
swered him.  "What  you  got  there?" 
The  office  boy  tried  to  decipher  the  om- 
inous black  words  upside  down.  "  Who 's 
out  now?" 

"Moran." 

"Gosh!  Another  shuffle!  Who'll  they 
get  in  her  place,  I  'd  like  to  know  ? 
They  '11  have  to  change  the  opera.  And 
Repeti  's  here  dressing  already." 

"Brunzola  sings,"  returned  the  casual 
one.  He  had  not  the  office  boy's  esprit 
de  corps. 

"Gee!"  The  office  boys  exchanged 
glances  and  laughed.  "Brunzola  singing 
substitute!  That's  a  good  stunt,"  ex- 
claimed Willie  Jenkins. 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  that  come 
about,"  the  other  boy  wondered.  "She 
was  mad  'cause  they  called  Moran  out 
the  last  Figaro.  That's  why  she  would 
n't  sing  to-night." 

"Doin'  the  gracious  act,"  observed  the 
i ntermittently  visible  youth  withi n .  "Bet 
it  says  so."  He  appeared  again  to  scan 
the  notice.  "Yes,  'Madame  Brunzola 
has  graciously  consented  to  sing.'  Bet 
she  wrote  that  herself." 

"  Brunzola 's  all  right,"  said  a  third 
voice,  from  the  telephone  desk,  "She 
ain't  stingy." 

"Neither  is  Bergmann,"  contributed 
Willie  Jenkins  irrelevantly.  "And  she 
don't  get  half  Brunzola's  salary." 

"Oh,  Bergmann 's  all  right,  who  said 
she  wasn't?"  returned  the  telephone 
boy. 

Willie  Jenkins  carried  the  subject  no 
further,  a  terrible  thought  had  turned  his 
pink  cheek  pale.  "That  dressing-room ! " 
he  gasped.  "Brunzola's  all  right  if  you 
don't  strike  her  on  her  chippy  side.  But 
she'll  never  stand  for  that." 

"Signor  Push  Cart '11  have  to  get  out," 
returned  the  other  boy,  grasping  the  situ- 
ation instantly. 

"An'  Quinby  ain't  here  yet." 

"Ask  Schultz." 

Willie  turned  nervously  as  the  outer 
door  opened  and  shut  again.  "Who's 
that?" 


"  Bergmann 's  maid." 

"If  this  ain't  the  worst  ever.  I'll  be 
darned  if  I  know  " 

"Ask  Schultz." 

Willie  Jenkins  turned  irritably  upon 
his  associate.  "You  know  well  enough 
it's  Quinby's  business,  an'  it  ain't  good 
for  our  health  to  ask  Schultz  about  Quin- 
by's business." 

The  inner  door  opened  again,  and  a 
female  form,  wide  and  capable,  stood  in 
the  opening.  It  spoke  deliberately. 

"In  the  dressing-room  of  Madame 
Bergmann  is  ein  man.  He  haf  his  black 
coat  off,  und  he  puts  his  red  coat  on.  He 
vill  not  go,  und  he  lets  me  not  in,  und  Ma- 
dame Bergmann  she  is  here  in  five 
minutes." 

"That's  all  right,  Frowline,  you  just 
slow  up  a  bit.  It  ain't  my  fault.  Can't 
Madame  Bergmann  go  in  the  next  dress- 
ing-room, — in  Madame  Oestreicher's  ?" 

"But  her  dress  it  is  in  the  room  of  the 
Italienischer  already,  so  early  it  is  sent; 
und  he  let  me  not  in." 

A  despairing  "Gosh  "  was  her  only 
answer.  The  sound  of  the  outer  door 
opening  again  jarred  upon  the  harassed 
nerves  of  the  office  boys.  Both  visibly 
changed  color  as  they  saw  before  them 
the  ample  form  of  the  Brunzola  herself, 
gracious,  imposing,  in  her  wake  a  small, 
nervous  French  maid. 

"Oh,  Madame  Brunzola,"  Willie  fal- 
tered, for  once  deprived  of  words,  "Ma- 
dame Brunzola"  — 

"Yes,  Tommy,"  the  Brunzola  paused 
condescendingly.  "You  have  some  mes- 
sage for  me?" 

"Oh,  Madame  Brunzola,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  —  Mr.  Quinby  he  ain't 
here  yet,  an'  it  ain't  Mr.  Schultz's  busi- 
ness"—  In  his  agitation  Willie  com- 
pletely lost  his  fine  diplomatic  grasp  of 
essentials  and  was  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  anecdotal. 

"I  don't  understand,  Tommy.  What 
is  the  trouble?"  There  was  more  than 
a  touch  of  royal  impatience  in  the  Brun- 
zola's amiable  patronage. 

Willie  blurted   it   out  like   a  novice. 
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"  Mr.  Repeti  he  come  early,  an'  he  took 
your  dressing-room.  We  did  n't  know 
you  was  to  sing." 

There  was  a  brief  and  dreadful  silence. 
The  eyes  of  both  boys  sought  the  ground. 
When  the  diva  spoke  it  was  slowly,  and 
Willie  Jenkins's  blood  was  chilled  in  his 
veins. 

"Signer  Repeti  is  in  my  dressing-room, 
do  I  understand  ?" 

"Yez'm." 

"And  why  —  "  the  why  was  large  and 
terrible  —  "why,  if  you  please,  is  Signor 
Repeti  in  my  dressing-room  ?  If  I  had  not 
sung  the  room  belonged  to  Madame 
Bergmann." 

"It  is  true,"  fervently  assented  the 
maid,  clasping  her  hands.  "Und  the 
dress  of  Madame  Bergmann  it  is  in  that 
room  already!  Ach,  lieber  Gott!" 

The  Brunzola  turned  to  the  German 
woman.  "Where  is  Madame  Berg- 
mann?" 

"She  is  not  yet  here.  Alas,  she  is  late! 
The  Kindlein  it  is  sick.  Ach  Gott!  und 
the  clothes  of  Madame  they  are  in  the 
dressing-room  of"  — 

The  Brunzola  cut  short  lament  and 
explanation.  "Is  any  one  in  Madame 
Oestreicher's  dressing-room  ?  No  ?  Very 
well,  then  I  will  go  there  for  the  present. 
You  may  send  Mr.  Schultz  to  me  there 
at  once.  Also  telephone  Mr.  Quinby.  I 
will  wait,  you  understand,  in  Madame 
Oestreicher's  room.  And  no  more  mis- 
takes, please."  With  ponderous  and  re- 
gal movement  the  Brunzola  swept  through 
the  inner  door. 

It  had  scarcely  closed  upon  her  when 
the  outer  door  opened  to  admit  a  slight, 
fur-wrapped  figure  that  entered  quickly. 
The  distracted  Willie  caught  a  glimpse 
of  golden  hair. 

"  Oh,  Madame  Bergmann,"  he  gasped. 

"  Yes," —  Hilda  Bergmann  paused  with 
a  little  smile  that  might  have  brought 
balm  even  to  so  troubled  a  spirit  as  that 
of  the  office  boy. 

"Oh,  Madame  Bergmann,  I'm  so  sor- 
ry, Mr.  Repeti  he's  in  your  dressing- 
room,  and  your  costume  's  in  there,  an' 


he  won't  let  your  maid  in  to  get  it,  an' 
Madame  Brunzola  she's  come  to  sing  in 
place  of  Mademoiselle  Moran,  and  she 
wants  the  dressing-room,  and  Mr.  Quinby 
he  ain't  here,  an'  Madame  Brunzola  she 's 
mad,  an'  Signor  Repeti  he's  mad,  an* 
Mr.  Quinby  he'll  be  mad,  an'  Madame 
Brunzola 's  sent  for  Mr.  Schultz,  an'  I 
don't  know  what  to  do,  I  swear  I  don't." 

The  office  boy  could  not  have  ex- 
plained why  he  delivered  himself  of  his 
perplexities  in  this  unreserved  fashion 
to  Hilda  Bergmann.  He  never  spoke  of 
her  with  the  easy  familiarity  with  which 
he  referred  to  many  of  the  other  singers. 

Hilda  could  not  at  once  grasp  all  the 
factors  of  the  situation,  English  being  as 
yet  a  foreign  tongue  to  her.  She  assimi- 
lated them  in  fragments  in  the  order  of 
their  importance. 

"Madame  Brunzola  sings  to-night, 
you  say.  She  vish  the  dressing-room 
that  was  mine  ?  But  she  may  haf  it.  Oh, 
the  Signor  Repeti  he  is  in  there.  So! 
Then  I  go  to  another  room.  Is  the  dress- 
ing-room of  Madame  Oestreicher  occu- 
pied ?" 

"Madame  Brunzola  she's  in  there 
already."  In  his  anguish  Willie's  lan- 
guage took  on  a  Teutonic  coloring.  "An' 
she's  awful  mad,"  he  added  fearfully. 

Hilda  looked  troubled.  "Mad  with 
me  ?  But  I  do  not  know  she  is  to  sing." 

"No,  no,  —  mad  at  Mr.  Repeti,  mad 
at  me.  Nobody  don't  get  mad  at  you, 
Madame  Bergmann." 

Hilda  smiled  perplexedly.  "But  vere 
then  do  I  go,  Villie?" 

But  Willie  being  temporarily  deprived 
of  all  resource,  she  found  herself  obliged 
to  solve  the  difficulty  for  him. 

"I  go  also  to  the  dressing-room  of 
Madame  Oestreicher  und  vait  until  you 
send  me  message.  Hedwig  she  vill  vait 
here,  und  you  tell  her  ven  she  can  bring 
to  me  my  costume."  At  the  door  she 
turned  to  say,  "It's  all  right,  Villie.  It 
is  not  your  fault.  I  say  so  to  Madame 
Brunzola." 

Brought  nearly  to  the  verge  of  tears  by 
the  introduction  of  this  emotional  element 
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into  the  drama,  it  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
mental  disintegration  that  Willie  came 
face  to  face  with  the  disastrously  late  Mr. 
Quinby. 

"  What 's  all  this  row  about  the  dressing- 
rooms  ?  Don't  you  know  any  better  than 
to  put  that  crazy  Spaghetti  into  Brunzola's 
dressing-room  ?  It  may  cost  us  her  con- 
tract." 

"Mr.  Repeti"  —  Willie  began. 

"Repeti!  Repeti!"  Quinby  snatched 
the  name  from  Willie's  mouth.  "Are  n't 
the  woods  full  of  Repetis  ?  There 's  only 
one  Brunzola  for  this  town." 

Under  the  spur  of  attack,  the  office  boy 
began  to  recover  himself.  "/  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  He  said  you  said  he 
was  to  go  there.  /  did  n't  know  Brunzola 
was  coming.  Moran  was  down  to  sing. 
It  was  seven  o'clock.  It  ain't  reasonable." 

"Reasonable!"  thundered  Quinby,  in  a 
tone  eloquent  of  a  condensed  lifetime  of 
sophistication.  "Good  God,  what  has 
that  got  to  do  with  it !  Little  Moran  got 
suddenly  hoarse  and  could  n't  sing  a  note. 
Brunzola  heard  of  it  and  kindly  "  —  the 
familiar  phraseology  came  out  oddly  — 
"  consented  to  sing  in  her  place." 

"Good  business,"  grumbled  the  office 
boy,  his  technical  appreciation  rising  for 
the  moment  above  merely  personal  con- 
siderations. 

"Exceedingly  good  business,"  agreed 
his  superior  official,  "  if  you  have  n't 
spoiled  it  all  by  letting  that  damned  Dago 
into  her  dressing-room." 

After  a  dismal  silence  Willie  repeated, 
in  a  voice  closely  approximating  a  whine : 
"7  could  n't  help  it,  Mr.  Quinby,  honest, 
I  could  n't.  Madame  Bergmann  she 
said  I  was  n't  to  blame." 

"Oh,  Bergmann!"  exclaimed  Quinby, 
in  a  tone  in  which  relief  and  patronage 
were  equally  mingled.  "What  does  she 
know  about  it!"  His  tone  changed  and 
became  authoritative.  "Go  at  once  to 
Repeti  and  tell  him  he  must  get  out  at 
once.  Tell  him  I  said  so.  But  mind  you 
tell  him  civilly,  or  there  won't  be  any 
opera.  It's  too  late  to  get  any  one  else." 

The  office  boy  went.   What  passed  be- 


tween them  was  never  divulged  except  as 
it  came  out  in  resentful  reflective  frag- 
ments. Questioned  by  his  associate, 
Willie  was  reserved.  "Monkey  talk,"  he 
mumbled.  "But  he  went,  all  right,  an' 
he  says  I'm  goin',  too,  and  I  am." 

"Aw,  get  out,"  responded  his  friend. 

"That's  exactly  what  I'm  goin'  to  do," 
replied  Willie  intensely.  "I've  been  in 
this  here  office  five  years,  an'  I  ain't  had 
no  trouble  with  no  one,  an'  I  don't  wait 
fer  no  dirty  Dago  to  lose  me  my  job." 

"  Aw,  they  won't  fire  you !  He 's  only  a 
baritone.  He  ain't  so  sum.  Did  n't  you 
hear  Quinby  say  the  woods  was  full  of 
'em?" 

"A  baritone  may  n't  be  much,  but  this 
here  is  an  opera  company,  an'  I  guess  he 's 
more  count  than  an  office  boy,"  returned 
Willie  with  legal  impersonality.  "An'  if 
he  wants  me  fired,  I  guess  he  gets  it  all 
right .  But , "  he  added  fiercely ,  "  he  don 't 
get  the  chance.  I  send  in  my  resignation 
to-night.  See?" 

With  these  ominous  words  Willie  Jen- 
kins relapsed  into  a  silent  gloom,  from 
which  he  refused  to  be  roused  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

In  "the  dressing-room  of  Madame 
Oestreicher"  another  scene  had  been 
enacted.  Hilda,  smiling  and  propitiatory, 
went  in  to  Brunzola  the  outraged,  who  sat 
tapping  a  high-heeled  French  slipper  upon 
the  floor  of  the  contralto's  inferior  dress- 
ing-room. She  looked  up  to  give  the  young 
German  singer  a  brief  smile  of  welcome. 

"You  were  late,  love." 

"It  vas  the  little  Max,"  explained 
Hilda.  "He  is  much  sick.  He  has  vat 
you  call  group,  is  it  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  nothing.  All  children 
have  it."  Generalizations  were  the  Brun- 
zola's panacea  for  the  troubles  of  others. 
"Don't  worry,  child." 

Hilda's  face  lightened,  then  clouded 
again.  "I  am  vorried,  Madame,  he  can- 
not draw  veil  his  breaths.  But  Max  say 
he  vill  stay,  that  I  must  not  disappoint." 

"Don't  think  any  more  about  it,  ca- 
rissima.  He  will  be  all  right  to-morrow." 
Then,  having  permitted  her  mind  to  dwell 
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for  an  extraordinarily  long  period  upon 
the  affairs  of  another,  the  Brunzola  re- 
verted to  the  indignity  she  was  suffering 
as  the  reward  of  her  unprecedented  gra- 
ciousness.  "Such  impudence,  my  dear! 
Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  it?  A 
man  —  a  baritone,  and  a  second-rate 
baritone  at  that  —  in  my  dressing-room ! 
It  was  the  chance  of  his  life,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Hilda,  looking  troubled. 
She  felt  an  unfounded  sympathy  for  the 
scorned  baritone. 

"I  suppose  one  ought  really  to  feel 
sorry  for  the  baritones  and  bassos,  poor 
things!  They  so  seldom  have  a  chance." 

"In  Der  Flieyende  Hollander"  sug- 
gested Hilda,  whose  mind  had  the  Teu- 
tonic accuracy.  "Und  Herr  Schmidt  — 
surely  he  is  greadt,  Madame.  Ach,  but  I 
love  to  sing  Senta  to  his  Hollander !  Even 
if  basso,  I  think  he  is  altogether  vat  you 
call  star." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Herr  Schmidt  is  a  fine  artist," 
Brunzola  assented  of  the  remote  basso. 
"But  this  miserable  little  garlicky  bari- 
tone who  bleats  like  a  lamb  —  I  have 
always  detested  him!" 

"You  were  so  good  to  sing  for  Made- 
moiselle Moran,"  suggested  Hilda 
sweetly. 

"Silly  little  thing!  What  they  can  see 
in  her!  And  yet,  my  dear,  if  you  will  be- 
lieve it,  they  actually  called  her  out  last 
time  she  sang  Suzanna,  when  I  had  that 
nervous  headache.  Wretched,  hard  little 
voice,  and  she  sings  sharp!" 

"Yes,  it  is  not  so  beautiful  a  voice," 
Hilda  admitted  reluctantly.  "But  she  is 
pretty,  do  you  not  think,  Madame  ?  It  is 
that,  perhaps,  that  they  like.  They  do  not 
compare  her  with  a  great  artist  like  your- 
self." 

"I  had  supposed,"  the  Brunzola  phi- 
losophized icily,  "that  in  opera  one  re- 
quired a  voice,  not  a  face.  But  very  likely 
they  like  her  little  cafe  chantant  grimaces. 
As  you  say,theyhave  no  taste,  this  Ameri- 
can audience.  They  are  cabbage  heads. 
True  art  is  wasted  on  them.  But  I  will 
show  them  to-night,"  she  went  on,  a  trifle 
inconsistently,  "how  Mozart  should  be 


sung.  They  have  perhaps  forgotten." 
A  moment  later  she  added,  "But  you, 
child,  sing  it  sweetly.  It  is  truly  a  wonder, 
for  one  trained  in  Germany." 

"You  are  very  good,  Madame" 

"But  Moran,"  with  a  return  to  her 
former  tone,  "with  her  miserable  little 
French  scream  —  she  can  no  more  sing 
it  than  a  cat." 

At  that  very  moment  a  delighted  and 
astounded  audience,  passing  through  the 
lobby,  were  trying  to  grasp  the  astonish- 
ing contents  of  the  printed  notice  which 
confronted  them:  — 

"  Owing  to  the  sudden  indisposition  of 
Mademoiselle  Moran,  Madame  Brunzola 
has  graciously  consented  to  sing  in  her 
place." 

It  was  not  long  before  Willie  Jenkins, 
reserved,  as  becomes  the  misunderstood, 
came  to  the  contralto's  dressing-room 
bearing  the  olive  branch.  "Your  room 
is  empty  now."  He  spoke  to  Madame 
Brunzola,  but  his  eye  glanced  uncertainly 
toward  Hilda  Bergmann. 

The  Brunzola  rose,  then  had  an  un- 
usual compunction.  "But  your  clothes 
are  in  there,  child  "  — 

Hilda  protested, "  Nein,nein, Madame. 
They  are  not  yet  unpacked;  I  stay  here. 
It  is  your  dressing-room  when  you  sing. 
I  have  no  vish  to  take  it.  I  stay  here." 

The  Brunzola  smiled.  "Sweet  child! 
You  really  don't  mind?" 

"Ach,  nein  —  no  —  indeed,  Madame. 
I  stay  here.  I  vould  not  think  to  take  your 
room." 

The  diva  paused  in  the  deliberate  act 
of  departure  —  for  what  to  her  was  a 
waiting  audience!  "You  Germans  are  so 
much  more  amiable  and  simpatica  —  I 
should  say  sympatisch,  should  I  not, 
liebes  Kind  ?  I  can't  bear  Italians.  They 
are  so  sudden.  My  first  husband  was  an 
Italian,  —  a  Neapolitan,  —  and  I  always 
said  my  life  then  was  like  living  on  the 
side  of  Vesuvius.  Well — adieu,  contessa. 
When  we  meet  again  I  shall  be  your  hum- 
ble servant  Suzanna."  And  with  a  pre- 
monitory touch  of  the  prima  donna  run, 
the  Brunzola  tripped  away 
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The  Brunzola  might  have  considered 
that  retributive  justice  overtook  the  un- 
chivalrous  baritone,  for  he  had  no  indi- 
vidual recall,  while  Suzanna's  Deh  vieni 
and  the  letter  duo  received  applause  un- 
limited. The  diva  was  all  graciousness  as 
she  received  her  recalls,  and  every  time 
but  one  dragged  with  her  the  reluctant 
Hilda,  who,  unconscious  and  spontaneous 
in  the  opera,  was  childishly  shy  before  the 
curtain. 

It  was  a  complete  triumph  for  the 
Brunzola.  She  went  home  wreathed  in 
smiles,  the  disquieting  prelude  to  her  tri- 
umph forgotten  save  as  further  evidence 
against  the  Italian  character.  But  by  ac- 
cident an  echo  of  the  afterclap  reached 
her  ears  in  the  shape  of  the  humble  tra- 
gedy of  the  office  boy. 

"Where  is  the  boy  that  usually  calls 
me  ?"  she  happened  to  ask  the  next  even- 
ing, not  liking  the  manner  of  the  Mer- 
cury who  summoned  her.  The  question 
was  merely  intended  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  his  inadequacy  to  the  youth 
addressed,  but  his  answer  caught  her  at- 
tention. 

"  He's  resigned,  'm." 

"Resigned!" 

"  He  gives  up  his  job  when  his  month 's 
up.  He  just  answers  the  phone  now.  He 
won't  give  no  more  messages  since  his 
fuss  with  Mr.  Repeti.  He  wanted  to  go 
next  day,  but  Mr.  Quinby  he  ask  him  to 
stay  till  I  got  to  know  the  work,  so  he 
squared  it  with  him  that  way."  The  new 
boy  took  pride  in  the  recitation. 

"His  trouble  with  Mr.  Repeti,"  the 
diva  repeated  vaguely.  Then  a  gleam 
came  in  her  eye.  "The  night  of  Figaro, 
you  mean  ?" 

"Yez'm,  I  guess  so." 

"H'm.  I  must  see  to  that.  Tommy's 
a  nice  boy  ;  we  must  keep  him." 

"It  ain't  Tommy,  it's  Willie." 

"Well,  Willie,  then.  I  will  speak  to 
Mr.  Quinby  about  it." 

"  Mr.  Quinby  ain  't  firing  him ;  he  asked 
him  to  stay.  It 's  Willie  his  self .  He  won't 
stay." 

"Very  well,  then,"  the  prima  donna 


adjusted  herself  gravely,  "I  will  speak  to 
Willie.  I  am  accustomed  to  Willie,  and  I 
don't  wish  him  to  go.  Send  him  to  me 
after  the  performance." 

This  conversation,  repeated,  produced 
some  grim  chuckles  of  delight  from  Willie, 
but  failed  to  move  his  determination.  He 
was  inwardly  hilarious  and  outwardly  de- 
corous as  he  went  to  the  Brunzola's  dress- 
ing-room after  her  final  exit. 

She  glanced  up  pleasantly  as  the  maid 
answered  his  knock,  and  threw  him  a  care- 
less, "Oh,  come  in,  Tommy."  She  spoke 
looking  into  the  mirror,  while  her  maid 
extricated  a  diamond  tiara  from  a  mighty 
structure  of  blonde  wig.  "I  hear  that 
you  are  going,  Tommy.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  you  go.  I  don't  like  that 
other  boy.  He  has  such  a  disagreeable 
husky  voice.  I  hope  you  will  change  your 
mind." 

"No'm,  thank  you,  very  much,  Miss 
Brunzola,  but  I  can't  stay  after  that  row 
with  Mr.  Repeti." 

The  Brunzola's  eye  flashed  sympatheti- 
cally. "Yes,  I  know.  Italians  are  annoy- 
ing, but  you  must  n't  go  away  on  his  ac- 
count. You  stay,  Tommy.  I  want  you  to 
stay."  Never  doubting  that  she  had  set- 
tled the  matter,  the  Brunzola  took  out  a 
crumpled  bill  and  handed  it  to  the  office 
boy  without  looking  at  it.  Then,  as  the 
nervous  maid  had  packed  the  tiara  in  the 
case,  and  was  holding  out  a  fur-lined  wrap, 
she  smiled  a  condescending  dismissal  to 
Willie  Jenkins. 

He  went  back  to  the  office  and  exhib- 
ited the  bill  to  his  comrades. 

"A  fiver!  You'll  stay  now,  won't 
you?"  exclaimed  his  intimate  (the  real 
Tommy,  by  the  way). 

But  Willie  Jenkins  shook  his  head. 
"Not  on  your  life!" 

The  next  evening  another  summons 
came  to  him  at  the  latter  part  of  the  per- 
formance, which  was  Tannhduser.  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  just  disappeared  over  the 
hill  to  die,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  some 
forty  minutes  before  reappearing  upon 
her  bier,  sat  in  her  white  nun-like  robes 
resting  in  her  dressing-room.  It  was  Hilda 
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Bergmann.  As  Willie  entered  she  looked 
up  with  a  smile. 

"Good  evening,  Villie.  You  get  my 
message  ?  Vat  is  this  I  hear  that  you  go 
avay  ?  " 

"Yez'm,"  returned  Willie  awkwardly, 
"I'm  goin'." 

Hilda  looked  distressed.  "Vat  for  you 
go  avay  ?  Don't  go,  Villie.  I  miss  you  if 
you  go." 

Willie  the  self-possessed  was  dumb. 

Hilda  went  on:  "You  are  so  guick. 
You  keep  so  veil  my  flowers.  You  are  so 
good  to  the  little  Max  that  day  he  is  out- 
side in  the  carriage.  You  gif  him  one  little 
ball,  und  he  hold  it  all  the  vay  home." 

Willie  blushed  to  the  ears,  grinned  fool- 
ishly, and  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot 
to  the  other.  "Oh,  that's  nothin',"  he 
replied  hastily. 

"You  vill  stay,  then?"  she  urged. 

Willie  hesitated,  coughed,  then  mum- 
bled almost  inaudibly,  "  I  did  n't  suppose 
it  made  no  difference.  If  I'd  of  known 
you  cared"  — - 

"Und  Madame  Brunzola  vishes  also 
that  you  stay."  Giving  him  a  moment  to 
consider,  she  turned  to  a  bunch  of  pink 
roses  on  her  dressing-table,  and,  selecting 
one  with  care,  drew  it  out.  "Vould  you 
like  a  rose,  Villie  ?  I  think  you  are  fond 
of  flowers." 

Willie  received  the  rose  in  a  red  hand, 
with  a  gulp  of  thanks;  then,  as  he  still 
lingered  uncertainly,  she  said  again  coax- 
ingly,— 


"You  stay,  then,  Villie?" 

And  without  another  thought  to  the 
forsworn  glory  of  his  dramatic  exit,  Willie 
consented. 

"  Yez  'm,  of  course,  if  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference." 

Back  in  the  office  again  he  made  use  of 
another  idiom. 

"  I  did  n't  suppose  it  ud  cut  any  ice  with 
her  —  with  either  of  'em,  but  she  ask  me 
to  stay,  so  I  stay." 

"Good  work,"  agreed  his  friend 
heartily. 

"She's  got  eyes  like  a  kid,"  Willie  vol- 
unteered a  few  minutes  later,  "  an'  you 
can't  refuse  her  nothin',  any  more'n  you 
can  a  nice  kid.  My  sister  has  one  like  that, 
an'  nobody  can't  refuse  her  nothin'." 

And  this  was  the  only  apology  or  ex- 
planation that  Willie  Jenkins  ever  vouch- 
safed for  his  abrupt  change  of  heart. 

But  Tommy,  his  associate,  student  of 
human  nature,  observed  shrewdly,  "I 
guess  you  got  a  crush  on  little  Berg- 
mann." 

To  which  Willie  replied  fiercely, "  Say, 
just  cut  that  out,  will  you!" 

An  armed  neutrality,  occasionally  giv- 
ing place  to  guerilla  warfare,  which  was 
carried  on  between  Willie  and  Signer  Re- 
peti  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  furnished 
much  amusement  to  the  habitues  of  the 
ante  -  room.  But  upon  the  subject  of 
Willie's  adoration  for  Hilda  Bergmann 
few  even  of  his  intimates  ever  dared  to 
jest. 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 


IN  La  Bruyere's  Characters  of  Theo- 
phrastus, there  is  a  sketch  of  the  country 
gentleman  as  he  appeared  to  the  Athe- 
nian civilian  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 
Your  countryman,  says  Theosphrastus, 
talks  in  a  loud,  unrestrained  voice,  wears 
heavy  shoes,  eats  not  daintily,  but  vora- 
ciously,—  he  cares  not  what, — is  eccen- 
trically familiar  with  his  servants,  and 
likes  to  contemplate  oxen,  —  surely  a  dull 
occupation.  He  will  carelessly  interrupt 
his  dinner  to  go  feed  his  cattle  or  to  chat 
with  any  one  who  knocks  at  his  door, — 
surely,  to  a  civilian's  mind,  a  great  dis- 
respect to  the  function  of  dining,  that 
gastronomic  ceremony,  the  climax  of  the 
day  and  cynosure  of  its  ordered  proprie- 
ties. Again,  continues  Theophrastus, 
when  your  countryman  comes  to  town, 
he  is  always  asking  prices  and  testing  the 
money  paid  him  to  see  if  it  is  honest 
weight;  he  buys  a  piece  of  meat,  and 
carries  it  in  his  hand  about  the  streets,  to 
the  embarrassment  of  his  friends;  he 
sings  out  loud  in  the  public  baths;  he 
lifts  his  robe  most  indecorously  high,  and 
remarks,  apropos  of  nothing,  that  it  is 
time  for  a  new  moon  and  that  he  intends 
to  get  shaved. 

Theophrastus  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
and  though  he  never  so  attained  the  ex- 
quisite urbane  accent  but  that  the  Athe- 
nian market  women  knew  him  for  an 
alien,  still  he  was  an  Athenian  civilian  in 
point  of  view.  This  eccentric  country- 
man of  his,  is  he  not  like  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  ? 

Civilian  Theophrastus  of  Athens  and 
Civilian  La  Bruyere  of  Paris  thought 
that  character  absurd  whose  angles  were 
unground  in  the  social  mill.  Civilian 
Addison  of  London,  contemporary  of 


La  Bruyere,  and  fellow  observer  of  hu- 
man types,  thought  him  odd,  but  attrac- 
tive. He  smiled,  but  he  liked  him;  and 
this  liking  was  the  most  gracious  thing 
that  came  out  of  Addison. 

On  country  matters  the  civilian  has 
mainly  had  his  say  unchallenged  and  un- 
answered. He  has  recorded  his  opinion 
and  his  prejudice  even  in  the  language: 
in  "pagan"  and  "heathen,"  country  de- 
rivatives, "  memorials  more  enduring  than 
brass"  of  the  new  faith's  long  delay 
this  side  of  outlying  villages  and  waste 
places, until  "villager"  and  "heath man" 
on  urban  tongues  became  reproach- 
ful synonyms  for  the  unconverted  and 
those  still  in  the  night  of  their  idolatry ; 
in  "boor,"  who  was  merely  a  farmer,  a 
Bauer,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  until  his  civil- 
ian fellow  man  decided  that  his  manners 
were  not  good.  In  the  meanwhile  how 
does  your  etymology  compliment  your 
cities  with  "civil,"  "civilized,"  "urbane," 
"polite,"  "polished,"  and  only  in  "bour- 
geois" and  "policy"  venture  to  hint  a 
criticism !  Not  that  language  has  shaded 
its  connotations  so  unkindly  to  the  coun- 
tryside itself;  "natural"  is  a  word  of 
praise,  and  "rural"  a  word  of  good  lik- 
ing; but  with  the  countryman  it  has  been 
so  severe  that  "country  matters"  in 
Hamlet's  usage  meant  mere  coarse  ob- 
scenity. Only  in  "citified"  and  "coun- 
trified" do  the  two  seem  to  have  clinched 
and  parted  with  even  honors,  leaving  the 
balance  of  derogation  about  equal. 
Mainly  language  has  behaved  badly  in 
this  matter.  Mainly  the  city  has  spoken 
and  the  country  not  replied.  The  satire 
which  jibes  at  the  close-fisted  farmer  has 
seldom  been  answered,  though  the  answer 
is  plain.  There  is  a  misleading  circum- 
stance in  the  case.  The  countryman,  in 
proportion  to  his  income,  probably  is  and 
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always  has  been  more  open-handed  than 
the  civilian.  Between  the  farmer  or  plant- 
er, and  the  factory  hand  or  merchant, 
the  farmer  or  planter  is  less  liberal  of 
his  cash,  but  not  of  his  income,  for  the 
reason  that,  while  the  whole  of  the  wage 
earner's  or  merchant's  income  is  in  cash, 
or  something  readily  convertible,  only  a 
part  of  the  farmer's  or  planter's  is  such. 
The  other  and  larger  part  goes,  with  no 
cash  intermediate,  directly  to  his  con- 
sumption, or  in  barter  at  the  village  store. 
He  does  not  handle  so  many  dollars  to  the 
same  income  as  the  wage  earner  or  mer- 
chant, and  the  cash  dollar  looks  greater 
to  his  imagination.  We  associate  miser- 
liness with  cash,  a  misleading  circum- 
stance. But  of  his  resources  at  large,  his 
produce,  his  hospitality,  and  his  time,  the 
countryman  is  probably  more  liberal  than 
the  civilian,  for  the  balance  in  tendency 
to  liberal-handedness  is  in  favor  of  the 
man  whose  neighbors  are  not  too  close 
to  his  elbows.  Hospitality  varies  inverse- 
ly with  the  population  per  square  mile. 

Some  one,  in  describing  his  idea  of  "  a 
gentleman,"  speaks  of  "a  certain  indif- 
ference to  small  things."  It  is  to  dislike 
penny  wisdom ,  to  be  not  busy  and  minute, 
not  careful  and  troubled  about  odds  and 
ends,  to  be  able  to  spoil  one's  clothes 
without  regret,  to  spend  one's  money 
without  watching  it  go,  to  have  no  haunt- 
ing horror  of  wasting  or  throwing  away. 
But  this  is  not  only  a  tendency  in  attitude 
of  your  affluent  aristocrat,  your  gentry  of 
birth  with  whom  wealth  has  passed  under 
the  skin  and  become  a  characteristic,  but 
it  is  a  tendency  in  attitude  of  those  who 
have  found  a  roomy  place  on  the  earth, 
and  a  wealth  of  possibilities  in  wide  new 
lands.  The  Westerner  thinks  he  detects 
a  certain  pettiness  in  an  Easterner  of  his 
own  class;  the  American  is  less  saving 
than  the  European  of  similar  worldly 
conditions;  the  European  is  this  side  of 
the  Chinaman.  This  indifference,  this 
freedom  from  the  petty,  might  be  called 
the  gift  of  fortune  to  your  aristocrat,  and 
the  gift  of  nature  to  your  frontiersman. 
The  one  gains  his  view  and  free  air  by 


being  lifted  above,  and  more  or  less  upon, 
the  shoulders  of  his  neighbors;  the  other 
by  having  his  neighbors  too  few  and  far 
to  trouble  his  view  and  free  air.  Through 
lack  of  space  it  comes  that  one's  horizons 
are  narrow,  outlets  meagre,  and  choices 
anxious.  The  soul  iscramped  and  mould- 
ed by  the  elbows  of  one's  neighbors.  The 
"bourgeois"  attitude  is  primarily  a  ques- 
tion of  elbows. 

Yet  out  of  this  close  competitive  herd- 
ing it  has  come  in  part  that  we  have  any 
souls  at  all.  First  civilizations  were  social 
growths.  Moral  standards  were  tribal 
rather  than  private.  South  European 
civilization  was  mainly  a  city  affair,  of 
city  states  and  conversing  philosophers. 
In  Northern  Europe  life  was  longer  un- 
centralized,  and  the  country  spirit  moved 
mightily.  The  peril  of  the  city  is  pettiness 
and  conformity.  The  peril  of  the  country 
is  a  certain  numbness  and  vacuity.  So 
witness  those  literatures  where  the  spirit 
of  ages  is  "preserved  and  stored  up."  In 
South  European  literature  there  is  more 
liveliness  and  more  conformity,  in  North 
European,  more  dullness  and  more  dar- 
ing. The  Mediterranean  poet  does  not 
long  that  "the  desert  were  his  dwelling 
place,"  or 

"  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  -wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade," 

or  for 

"  A  book  of  verses  underneath  a  bough, 
A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,"  — 

and  only  one  companion  to  sing  beside  him 
in  the  wilderness.  He  longs  for  "a  day 
in  the  city  square,"  where  there  is"  some- 
thing to  see,  by  Bacchus,  something  to 
hear  at  least,"  church  -  bells  and  news, 
the  Pulcinello,  the  latest  play,  the  stir- 
ring procession :  "  Bang  -  whang  -  whang, 
goes  the  drum,  tootle  -te- tootle,  the  fife." 
And  in  higher  mood  he  conceives  the  re- 
ward of  the  faithful  and  just,  not  in  a 
restoration  to  that  lost  wild  Eden,  but 
as  a  citizenship  in  that  celestial  capital, 
whose  priceless  gates,  lustrous  pavement, 
and  supreme  society  satisfy  better  the 
vision  of  his  inward  eye  than  mountains, 
moonlit  rivers,  and  the  beauty  of  Eden 
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loneliness.  A  favorite  theme  of  the  Pari- 
sian novelist,  Amiel  observes,  is  the  vie 
de  province,  a  dreary,  narrow,  soul-hun- 
gry, and  unfed  existence.  But  to  Amiel, 
as  to  Marcus  Aurelius  before  him,  it  is 
the  same  hungry  life  we  all  live,  dream- 
ing of  the  city  of  God  and  metropolis 
of  the  soul. 

They  are  ancient  educational  rivals, 
the  country  and  the  city.  In  educational 
rivalry  there  is  apt  to  be  some  ill-feeling. 
The  rivalry  was  for  the  charge, discipline, 
and  culture  of  mankind.  The  original 
question  was :  Are  the  habits  of  this  pro- 
mising species  to  be  gregarious  or  soli- 
tary ?  Shall  it  feed  and  breed  in  flocks, 
shoals,  and  herds,  like  the  crow,  the  her- 
ring, and  the  deer  ?  or  independently,  like 
the  hawk,  the  trout,  and  the  panther  ? 
In  more  modern  form:  Is  it  better  for  a 
man  to  walk  like  Dr.  Johnson  by  Char- 
ing Cross  where  his  fellows  throng,  or  like 
Isaac  Walton  by  some  stream  apart,  and 
practice  the  liberties  of  angling  ?  John- 
son was  a  thorough  civilian  in  his  likings, 
but  not  in  his  nature,  which  was  angular 
and  individual.  His  nature  tended  to 
solitude,  his  likings  to  company,  and  be- 
tween the  two  he  was  melancholy.  He 
had  no  love  for  bucolics.  "  'Let  me  smile 
with  the  simple  and  feed  with  the  poor ! ' 
What  folly  is  this!"  he  cried.  "No.  No. 
Let  me  smile  with  the  wise  and  feed  with 
the  rich."  "A  fishing  rod,"  he  said,  "is 
a  stick  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  a 
fool  at  the  other."  Whereas  Walton  main- 
tained with  some  force  that  to  go  fishing 
was  almost  in  itself  to  travel  the  path  of 
wisdom. 

The  issue  has  remained  an  issue.  The 
educational  system  adopted  has  been  a 
conflict  and  a  compromise.  Man  is  both 
social  and  solitary.  He  hungers  for  fel- 
lowship and  for  independence,  for  con- 
versation and  for  peace.  He  has  a  des- 
tiny both  racial  and  personal.  He  is  of 
the  flood  of  the  generations,  and  yet  feels 
that  he  has  a  private  goal  which  is  not 
with  them.  He  insists  that  "The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  then  lifts 
up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  for  help.  He  is  a 


Charles  Lamb  in  his  love  for  city  streets, 
the  "prints,  pictures  all  the  glittering 
and  sudden  accession  of  knacks  and  gew- 
gaws, and  ostentatiously  displayed  wares 
of  tradesmen  —  bookstalls  —  busy  faces 
ever  passing  by ; "  and  he  is  an  Emerson, 
whose  nature  feeds  on  solitude,  brooding 
in  his  "little  sandy  village,"  which  "not 
the  smallest  event  enlivens,"  where  "if 
I  look  out  of  the  window  there  is  perhaps 
a  cow;  if  I  go  into  the  garden  there  are 
cucumbers;  if  I  look  into  the  brook  there 
is  a  mud  turtle.  In  the  sleep  of  the  great 
heats  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  to  read 
the  Vedas,  the  Bible  of  the  tropics,  — 
sublime  as  heat  and  night  and  a  breath- 
less ocean.  If  I  trust  myself  in  the  woods 
or  in  a  boat  upon  the  pond,  nature  makes 
a  Brahmin  of  me  presently  —  eternal  ne- 
cessity, eternal  compensation,  unfathom- 
able power,  unbroken  silence,  this  is  her 
creed." 

ii 

There  are  two  cross  currents  of  migra- 
tion at  the  present  day,  the  one  a  stream 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  swelling  the 
latter  to  monstrous  size  and  causing  some 
indigestion.  The  other,  from  the  city  to 
the  country,  is  more  like  tides,  rains,  or 
mists,  than  like  the  current  of  a  river: 
tides  with  spring  floods  and  autumn  ebbs, 
showers  of  holidays  and  vacations,  or 
else  a  mere  moist  and  drizzling  condition, 
a  suburban  compromise.  Both  move- 
ments are  at  the  bidding  of  a  common  in- 
stinct to  seek  the  other  half  of  that  race 
inheritance  of  a  mixed  culture,  in  pro- 
testation that  man  is  neither  a  hawk  nor 
a  herring,  but  a  composite  in  nature. 

It  was  probably  a  countryman  who  first 
discovered  that  there  is  a  solitude  of 
cities,  that  it  is  not  the  presence  of  other 
people  which  banishes  solitude,  but  the 
presence  of  other  people  with  whom  we 
are  communicant.  A  multitude  incom- 
municant  emphasizes  solitude.  Solitude 
is  a  condition  of  the  mind.  The  ticking 
clock  and  the  wind  across  the  uplands 
are  company  enough  for  conversations  — 
with  the  clock  about  its  courageous  busi- 
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ness  of  measuring  the  immeasurable, 
cutting  off  minute  sections  of  infinite  time, 
and  with  the  wind  about  its  admirable 
method  of  traveling.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  countryman's  discoveries  or  gains, 
his  migration  is  already  at  flood.  It  needs 
no  promoter.  His  thirst  for  the  city,  his 
motives  for  gregarious  flocking,  have  suf- 
fered some  unjust  reproach,  but  no  dis- 
couragement. The  civilian's  counter  mi- 
gration is  smaller,  and  intermittent  in  ac- 
tion. A  discovery  in  turn  lies  before  him, 
so  far  as  he  has  not  made  it  yet,  that  there 
is  a  society  of  the  woods  and  fields,  that 
in  certain  respects,  for  company,  for  ob- 
servation, and  for  comment,  this  society  is 
more  practicable  than  civilian  society.  It 
is  more  practicable,  for  example,  in  three 
respects:  first,  because  its  social  arrange- 
ments are  more  distinct;  second,  be- 
cause its  dramas,  spectacles,  panoramas, 
and  contrasts  are  for  that  reason  more 
intelligible;  and  third,  because  they  gen- 
erally are  more  convenient  and  at  hand. 
For  this  field  and  forest  society  is  an  im- 
mense caste  system. 

It  is  a  drawback  in  American  life  for 
purposes  of  observation  and  comment 
that  we  are  a  people  indistinguished  to 
the  eye,  unclassified  to  the  understand- 
ing. Your  casual  stranger  may  be  a  bank 
president  or  a  floor-walker,  a  bishop  or  a 
broker,  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Christian 
Scientist,  or  be  by  birth  of  Iowa  or  Maine, 
or  live  in  a  hall  bedroom  or  a  mansion 
with  a  park  front.  He  bears  few  marks  of 
his  opinions  or  beliefs,  political  or  reli- 
gious. You  can  make  but  broad  generali- 
zations about  him.  Moreover  his  opin- 
ions and  beliefs  are  not  of  a  piece.  It  is 
likely  that  he  was  born  into  one  set  of  con- 
ditions, passed  through  others,  and  has 
come  out  a  mixture,  his  make-up  com- 
posite, his  outline  indistinct.  Our  clergy 
are  mainly  unfrocked,  our  officials  ununi- 
formed.  We  have  no  kings.  Our  beggars 
are  unsatisfactory.  You  cannot  tell  a  gov- 
ernor from  a  congressman.  Your  colli- 
sion with  a  package-carrying  youth  may 
be  a  right  contact  with  a  student  of  the 
schools,  an  academic  rebuttal,  or  but  "an 


illiterate  encounter"  with  some  mercan- 
tile adolescence,  some  conveyer  of  parcels. 
There  is  nothing  absolute  about  his  garb, 
countenance,  or  motions.  Society  moves 
before  us  disorderly,  and  our  eyes  are  be- 
mused with  the  clutter. 

"That  nation  is  happiest  whose  annals 
are  tiresome."  That  nation  is  most  de- 
mocratic whose  society  has  least  struc- 
ture. Then  your  happy  democracy  has 
its  drawbacks  for  the  purposes  of  obser- 
vation and  comment.  Those  are  not  the 
main  purposes  of  society,  but  they  are  the 
purposes  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

But  what  even  is  Hindoo  society  to  the 
society  of  the  woods  and  fields  ?  What  is 
the  caste  system  of  Brahmin  and  Sudra 
to  the  caste  system  of  species  ?  Every  bird 
has  its  caste  marks,  its  garb,  habits  and 
habitat,  its  song,  —  save  as  your  catbird 
or  mocking  bird,  chartered  libertines, 
practice  their  loose  talents  of  imitation,  — 
its  generic  manner  and  motion,  its  style 
in  respect  to  eggs.  Every  creature  is  a 
rigid  conservative  to  the  caste  lines  of  its 
species,  the  law  of  its  kind,  the  tradition 
of  its  race.  Cross-breeding  and  grafting 
of  collaterals  are  not  unknown,  but  no 
apple  tree  shocks  creation  by  bearing  a 
maple  leaf.  Its  sense  of  propriety  is  too 
strong,  its  pride  of  species  too  ingrained, 
its  prejudices  too  rooted  in  antiquity. 
The  social  system  of  the  woods  and  fields 
is  older  than  Egypt .  Its  customs  were  ven- 
erable when  a  mummy  was  an  innova- 
tion. The  bees  had  their  hive  cities,  their 
queens  and  palace  tragedies,  before  ever 
a  human  creature  wattled  a  roof. 

Kipling's  Mclntosh  Jellaludin  hinted 
that  he  could  tell  a  woman's  antecedents 
of  caste  and  race  by  the  way  she  rinsed  a 
jug.  It  were  a  shrewd  inference  in  hu- 
manity, but  a  commonplace  in  nature. 

The  book  of  humanity  is  written  in  ob- 
scure language  and  confused  style.  The 
book  of  nature  is  perhaps  less  subtle, 
but  it  is  more  readable.  In  respect  to 
its  contrasts  and  panoramas,  if  not  more 
dramatic,  they  are  more  convenient.  The 
craft,  cruelty,  and  ceremony  of  war  is  a 
strong  effect,  but  difficult  to  obtain;  but 
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almost  any  electric  spring  day  one  may 
watch  the  swallows  twittering  before  the 
vanguard  of  the  storm,  and  the  black 
battle  climb  the  sky,  with  plunge  and 
stab  of  jagged  swords,  with  power  and 
pomp  and  hate,  with  rattling  volleys  and 
boom  of  artillery.  Or,  on  one  of  those 
days  called  of  George  Herbert  "the  bridal 
of  the  earth  and  sky,"  when  the  bride- 
groom world  wears  his  festival  garments, 
green  and  red  and  purple  and  gold,  and 
has  riot  in  his  blood,  and  reverence  in 
his  heart  for  the  garmented  and  veiled 
bride  above  him,  in  blue  and  white,  and 
pure  and  soft  as  the  down  within  a  dove's 
wing,  —  on  such  days  peace  is  overhead, 
but  there  is  struggle  and  tumult  always 
in  the  grass.  Whoever  lies  close  with 
shaded  eyes  looks  into  a  populous  com- 
munity, a  tropical  forest,  a  jungle  ruled  by 
jungle  laws,  the  swarming,  caste-cleaved 
India  of  the  grass. 

"A  child  said,  'What  is  grass ?'  fetch- 
ing it  to  me  with  full  hands," — so  Whit- 
man begins  one  of  his  singular  mono- 
logues. "How  could  I  answer  the  child  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  any  more  than 
he."  He  goes  on  to  call  it  the  flag  of  his 
own  disposition,  hopeful  and  green,  and 
like  a  child  among  more  grown-up  vege- 
tations; or,  again,  it  was  a  uniform  hiero- 
glyphic which  being  interpreted  would  say 
something  about  universal  democracy. 
"And  now  it  seems  to  me  the  beautiful 
uncut  hair  of  graves,"  somehow  showing 
that  the  dear  buried  people  were  not 
dead,  "for  the  smallest  sprout  shows  that 
there  really  is  no  death."  And  so,  by 
taking  note  of  the  grass,  he  becomes  sure 
of  his  foothold,  and  leaps  suddenly  to  a 
"knowledge  of  the  amplitude  of  time," 
meaning  that,  instead  of  ars  longa,  vita 
brevis,  both  art  and  life  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, limitless,  that  there  is  no  end  of 
time,  and  an  abundance  with  which  to  fill 
it.  This  seems  no  very  strict  deduction" 
from  the  premise  of  the  grass. 

Still,  nearly  any  form  of  meditation  can 
start  up  from  the  grass  and  grow  greenly. 
But  for  myself,  I  find  symbols  of  such  far 


ideas  more  in  the  overbending  sky  and 
its  population  of  vapors;  and  in  the  grass 
rather  symbols  of  immediate  daily  living, 
its  detail  and  its  multitude.  To  peer  close- 
ly into  the  grass  is  to  come  down  upon  a 
busy  subverdant  world,  a  thronged  stage, 
a  scene  of  plots,  of  comic  and  tragic  event, 
of  fury  and  of  quiet,  of  more  "charac- 
ters" than  there  are  in  La  Bruyere's 
Theophrastus,  and  each  caste -marked 
and  distinguishable.  Here  are  the  slug- 
gard and  the  parasite,  —  their  primal 
types;  the  gauzy  frivoler,  the  sober  family 
drudge;  the  patient  and  politic  bug  who 
waits  in  ambush  of  his  cave  for  his  meat 
to  walk  into  his  mouth  in  due  season, 
and  the  anxious  and  troubled  bug  who 
is  convinced  that  something  is  going  to 
prevent  his  dinner  presently.  Alas !  I  am 
no  entomologist.  I  know  not  your  names, 
my  brethren.  But  I  look  down  on  your 
labors  and  ambitions,  and  find  your  pro- 
ceedings not  unintelligible.  I  notice  that 
the  gregarious  civilian  bug  seems  active 
but  fussy,  a  something  petty,  a  some^ 
thing  bourgeois  about  him;  and  about 
him  who  feeds  and  breeds  apart  from  his 
fellows  a  certain  fixed  and  vacuous  man- 
ner, a  certain  dullness.  I  hear  a  council 
of  municipal  crows  talking  business  in 
green  chambers  of  the  trees.  A  hawk 
rests  on  his  spread  wings  alone  in  the  sky. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  crows;  in 
fact,  they  say  it;  they  are  no  hesitant  talk- 
ers; but  by  contemplation  of  the  self- 
captained  hawk  I  pass  to  the  opinion  that 
a  man  is  in  possession  of  but  half  his  race 
inheritance  who  has  no  liking  for  loneli- 
ness. It  was  once  somewhere  "highly  re- 
solved "  for  him  that  his  education  should 
be  duplex,  that  he  should  hunger  for  his 
fellows  and  for  himself,  and  that,  as  he 
should  find  his  fellows  in  company,  so  he 
should  find  himself  in  solitude.  "In  soli- 
tude, in  a  remote  village,  the  ardent  youth 
loiters  and  mourns."  The  civilian  takes 
the  Saturday  afternoon  train  with  a  happy 
sigh.  Each  feels  the  tug  of  a  faithful  in- 
stinct, bidding  him  act  after  his  kind  and 
minister  to  the  starved  half  of  his  nature. 
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BY  CHARLES  D.  STEWART 


AMELIA  was  going  to  read  it  to  me. 
And  as  it  was  so  important  and  mysteri- 
ous, she  gave  it  a  preparatory  perusal. 

"  Well !  Do  they  feed  the  bulls  on  cake 
in  England  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"Read  me  the  context,"  I  said. 

She  read.  "  'You've  sixty-seven,  and 
you  don't  cake.  You  Ve  broken  the  lease 
in  that  respect.  You  're  dragging  the  heart 
out  of  the  farm.'  " 

"  In  England,"  I  said,  opening  my  eyes, 
"they  feed  the  bulls  largely  on  oilcake 
made  of  cotton  seed  in  the  United  States, 

—  after  we  have  used   it  to  make  the 
patent  lard  and  the  soap  that  floats." 

"Humph!" 

She  continued  to  scan  the  literary  score ; 
and  while  she  was  preparing  herself  I  put 
my  feet  up,  and  resumed  my  train  of 
thought,  to  wit:  — 

A  figure  of  speech  unites  the  strong 
and  obvious  with  the  coy  and  hidden,  and 
everybody  is  joyed  in  the  marriage  and 
the  child,  especially  if  the  union  be  pro- 
perly done  in  the  monogamic  way.  To 
meet  approval  it  must  bear  the  author's 
stamp  of  consent;  it  must  be  a  plain, 
open,  two-sided  comparison.  But  as  for 
a  triple  allusion,  that  is  something  that 
may  not  be  formally  encompassed.  The 
third  dimension  must  be  subtly  appre- 
hended by  the  reader,  and  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  it  must  be  mentioned  discreetly, 

—  else  everybody  will  rise  en  masse  to  pro- 
test.  (As  if  the  full  measure  of  meaning 
robbed  the  primal  matter  of  its  beauty.) 
But  it  arouses  suspicion,  and  it  is  more 
culpable  to  steal  a  meaning  into  something 
than  to  filch  one  out  of  it.    So  we  are 
down  on  it.    Our  honest,  straightforward 
minds  will  not  brook  such  triplicity. 

I  was  going  on  in  that  vein  till  I  should 
have  put  myself  asleep,  had  not  Amelia 
started  up. 
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"  Do  you  know  what  the  Egg  Itself  is  ? 
There  is  n't  any  context,  except  dashes 
and  things." 

"  Nothing  ?  no  clue  at  all  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  No.  The  blind  woman  draws  the  fig- 
ure of  the  Egg  Itself  with  her  finger  as 
she  names  the  lot  of  colors  of  —  the  pic- 
ture. It  must  be  important,  because  it  is 
capitalized  and  named  twice.  And  that 's 
all.  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  parts  that 
everybody  is  wondering  about." 

"Maybe  it's  an  Easter  egg,"  I  offered. 

"Silly!"  she  said,  and  kept  on  with 
her  perusal.  And  I  kept  on  with  my 
thinking. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  people:  those 
whose  life  is  simply  the  living  of  it;  those 
who  yearn  for  expression  but  have  not  the 
gift;  and  those  who  can  write.  The  first 
may  be  said  to  feel;  the  second  may  be 
said  to  feel  and  hear,  but  not  to  see.  Theirs 
is  only  the  rumor  and  shadow  of  joy  wan- 
toning in  the  wood.  But  to  say  a  thing  is 
like  catching  it  alive.  Such  trappers  must 
have  sharp  sight.  —  Hearing  does  not  ex- 
actly locate.  A  thing  expressed  belongs  to 
you  for  the  first  time,  and  there  is  the  joy 
of  seeing  it. 

"  I  guess  I  might  as  well  begin.  I  don't 
catch  the  meaning  of  half  of  it  at  all. 
Nobody  does.  But  it  is  very  beautiful." 

"Is  it  a  detective  story,  then  ?" 

"They  always  come  out  in  the  end, 
and  this  does  n't.  The  first  part  I  like, 
though.  Listen." 

She  read  at  first  rhythmically,  inti- 
mately, as  in  pure  enjoyment;  and  then 
toward  the  middle  I  noticed  that  she  had 
gone  into  the  constrained,  reverend  tone. 
I  opened  my  eyes.  Her  brows  drew  to- 
gether, with  an  enigma  between  them,  as 
when  she  sometimes  sticks  slightly  on  a 
matter  of  literary  faith,  but  makes  herself 
say  it  as  it  is  printed.  I  had  begun  to 
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smile  just  at  the  impressive  part;  and  as 
for  the  hidden  meanings,  they  kept  me 
in  a  constant  titillation.  But  I  kept  my- 
self from  laughing  viva  voce,  despite 
their  aptness  in  hitting  the  thing  off. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
author's  signature  used  to  be  on  all  writ- 
ings, her  arms  dropped.  And  the  maga- 
zine, which  had  all  the  time  been  trying 
to  shut  up,  slapped  itself  together.  Her 
eyes  lifted,  rather  vacantly,  and  she  sat  a 
moment  in  quandary.  Then  looking  my 
way  she  saw  what  was  left  of  a  smile  and 
heard  a  chuckle,  —  just  as  she  was  about 
to  take  me  into  the  problem. 

Myself  had  evidently  become  the  co- 
nundrum now.  She  straightened  up  with 
her  eyes  set  open  as  if  she  were  making  a 
photographic  exposure  on  my  dark  inte- 
rior, —  looking  in  a  purely  optical  way 
through  the  windows  of  my  soul  down 
into  the  obscurity  where  the  strange 
sound  had  come  from. 

"  Why,  what  is  there  funny  about  that 
to  laugh  about!" 

"Funny!  Why,  it's  just  good.  I  was 
just  laughing  at  the  way  he  hit  off  those 
two  fellows.  And  the  whole  business. 
That's  them." 

"It  is  They,"  she  corrected.  "But  I 
am  sure  most  people  would  not  laugh  at 
it." 

"That  kind,"  I  rejoined,  "cannot 
laugh  at  anything  that  is  not  in  their  own 
earnest  lives.  I  was  just  laughing  at  the 
rap  he  took  at  those  fellows.  He  was  kind 
to  the  Editor,  though." 

"What  fellows?   Where?" 

"There  where  he  came  to  in  his  auto- 
mobile. He  comes  cross-country  on  his 
machine  and  unknowingly  runs  into  the 
Garden  of  Literature,  —  all  set  about 
with  trees  trimmed  to  the  form  of  jousting 
knights  and  peacocks,  and  smooth  maids 
of  honor,  —  inanimate  things  vivified, 
things  of  common  day  invested  with 
imagery.  Not  mere  trees,  and  therefore 
only  realistic,  nor  yet  purely  artificial  and 
therefore  tawdry  and  romantic,  but  the 
real  thing  in  a  livelier  guise.  That  is 
'  Literature.'  Not  only  in  a  new  form,  but 


formal  —  classical.  Literature  is  really 
horticultural.  The  showing  of  the  ro- 
mantic in  the  real  is  what  it  is.  Litera- 
ture is  a  combination." 

"Oh,  you  are  pleased  with  your  figure 
of  speech,  —  the  symbolism  you  saw." 

"My  figure  of  speech,"  I  exclaimed. 
Did  she  not  catch  the  drift  of  it  at  all  ? 
"In  that  garden  you  have  been  reading 
about,"  I  continued  calmly,  "is  the  house 
of  Imagination,  with  the  coy  little  sprites, 
Children  of  the  Imagination,  running 
roundabout  and  in  and  out;  and  here  in 
the  House  of  Imagination  with  its  curved 
mirrors  transforming  even  straight  edges 
into  lines  of  beauty  is  the  fantastic  Fire 
of  Imagination  lighting  and  warming  it." 

"But  he  doesn't  say  they  are  that," 
she  protested. 

"  No  ?  And  the  way  he  has  laid  it  over 
those  fellows,  the  editor  and  the  pub- 
lisher!" 

"What!  The  Butler  and  the  Tenant 
Farmer  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  "  — 

"Are  n't  they  the  only  two  men  on  the 
estate  ?  Look  at  the  story." 

"Goon.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it,"  she  said. 

"This  Madden,  the  Butler,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Household  proper  —  as  an 
editor  really  is.  But  the  Tenant  Farmer, 
Turpin  —  shades  of  the  highway  robber ! 
—  is  only  commercially  interested.  He  is 
always  scheming  a  way  to  drag  the  heart 
out  of  the  land,  and  wanting  more  on  his 
overstocked  back  acres.  A  greedy  man, 
she  calls  him;  and  the  author  says  he  is  a 
ginger-headed  giant.  She  says  he  is  quite 
a  new  man  —  not  the  kind  that  were  be- 
fore him.  Indeed  he  is;  quite  a  modern 
production.  But  Madden  is  given  more 
of  a  character.  He  is  solicitous  for  the 
honor  of  the  house,  —  which  he  is,  of 
course.  He  has  more  than  the  mercenary 
impulse.  Let 's  see  how  it  says  it.  '  Evi- 
dently a  butler,  solicitous  for  the  honor 
of  the  house,  and  interested,  probably 
through  a  maid,  in  the  nursery.'  Only 
evidently  a  butler.  Inevidently,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  an  editor,  solicitous  for 
literature  and  tending  the  nursery  of  liter- 
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ary  young  hopefuls  through  his  maid,  the 
stenographer.  Ho,  ho!  He  makes  him 
more  vivid  every  time  he  mentions  him. 
The  fellow  accompanied  the  automobile 
to  the  crossroads,  and  having  pointed  the 
way  he  immediately  'retired  into  the 
armor-plated  conning-tower  of  his  castle 
and  walked  away.'" 

"I  thought  that  was  just  a  description 
of  an  English  butler,  but  a  rather  queer 
one." 

"So  it  is,  too,"  I  replied.  "Any  one 
who  has  sent  him  a  little  poem  must  recog- 
nize the  armor-platedness  of  his  personal 
position.  And  as  to  the  editorial  watch- 
tower,  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  explain 
that  —  it  being  so  much  to  the  point. 
This  author  represents  himself  in  the 
story  as  coming  out  of  the  East"  — 

"Of  England.  The  trip  was  in  Eng- 
land," said  Amelia. 

"True  enough.  But  did  you  ever  see 
any  'fig  trees  of  the  lower  coast*  in  Eng- 
land ?  Such  a  thing  in  the  very  first  para- 
graph ought  to  give  any  one  a  hint  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  all  to  be  taken." 

"Go  on." 

"  I  say  this  writer  came  out  of  the  East, 
suddenly,  in  a  literary  vehicle  that  was  a 
very  automobile  of  modernity  —  a  lively 
Pegasus  of  style.  And  he  ran  all  unaware, 
so  it  seems,  into  the  Garden  of  Litera- 
ture, where  lives  the  woman,  —  the  beau- 
tiful blind  woman  who  made  the  children 
come  with  her  yearning,  but  cannot  see 
them.  She  only  feels  and  hears." 

"Now,"  said  Amelia  promptly,  with 
the  air  of  making  a  thorough  test  of  the 
matter,  "how  about  those  colors?  He 
thinks  something  while  he  is  trying  to  fix 
his  automobile,  and  she  tells  him  to  stop 
because  those  colors  hurt.  Is  there  any 
sense  in  all  that  talk  about  the  blind  wo- 
man seeing  '  black  streaks  and  jags  across 
the  purple,'  and  'purple  and  black,'  and 
all  that  when  he  thinks  ?  " 

"That,"  said  I,  "is  good  —  the  philoso- 
phy of  style.  Style  is  the  submonition 
one  gets  of  a  writer  without  being  able  to 
exactly  locate  the  reason  for  it  —  much  as 
this  woman  senses  the  'colors'  she  can- 


not be  said  to  see.  You  know  it  is  said 
that  a  man  cannot  put  pen  to  paper  with- 
out telling  on  himself;  the  printed  page 
will  somehow  take  on  the  hue  of  his  mind, 
even  though  he  thinks  himself  artfully 
silent  in  some  ways  and  declarative  in 
others.  This  writer,  or  automobilist,  was 
silent  of  what  he  said  inwardly  about  the 
machine.  A  man  can  see  and  say  only 
himself.  As  the  woman  says,  'They  are 
not  in  the  world  at  all.  They  are  in  you.' 
That  is  Style — the  colors  we  show  to  the 
insight.  I  suppose  you  recognize  that  this 
is  the  best  possible  symbolism  of  Style." 

While  Amelia  hesitated  to  admit  what 
she  saw,  I  had  to  smile — or  grin — again. 

"Now  you  are  thinking  of  something 
funny,"  she  ventured. 

"How  did  you  know ?  Well,  yes  —  I 
was.  I  was  thinking  of  his  mentioning  a 
hue  'like  port  wine  mixed  with  ink.'  I 
wonder  whether  some  of  the  English 
writers  get  the  local  color  of  self  entirely 
from  those  fluids.  Possibly  that  is  what 
makes  the  '  black  streaks  and  jags  across 
the  purple.'" 

Amelia  looked  at  me  dubiously,  won- 
dering whether  there  were  not  more  of 
me,  possibly,  than  she  had  become  ac- 
quainted with.  But  she  immediately 
placed  her  finger  on  another  lot  of  the 
black  streaks  and  read  them: — "  '  I  was 
silent,  reviewing  that  inexhaustible  mat- 
ter, the  more  than  inherited  (since  it  is 
also  carefully  taught)  brutality  of  the 
Christian  peoples,  beside  which  the  mere 
heathendom  of  the  West  Coast  nigger  is 
cleanly  restraint.  It  led  me  a  long  dis- 
tance into  myself.' 

"He  doesn't  give  any  clue  to  that, 
either.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"That's  Criticism  —  and  more." 

"And  now,"  said  Amelia,  "what  does 
that  queer  part  mean,  —  her  tracing  the 
figure  of  the  Egg  Itself,  and  naming  all 
those  colors  when  he  asked  her  to  de- 
scribe the  'picture 'as  she  saw  it?  And 
then  he  speaks  of  it  again  as  'the  Egg 
which  it  is  given  to  very  few  of  us  to  see.' 
What  is  it  ?  Can't  you  and  I  see  it  —  if 
it  is  so  important  ?  Why  ?" 
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"I  will  try  and  convey  it.  The  colors 
she  mentioned  are  the  spectroscopic  col- 
ors into  which  sunlight  decomposes,  — 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  And  all  to- 
gether, mixed  or  fused,  they  make  the 
white  light,  or  Truth  —  which  literature 
attempts  but  never  accomplishes.  The 
Egg  Itself  is  the  Sun,  from  which  the 
light  and  these  colors  emanate,  and  from 
which  the  world  itself  was  hatched.  I 
daresay  you  never  saw  the  Sun,  did  you, 
—  or  Truth  ?  Now  do  you  begin  to  see  a 
few  things?  Now  you  see  why  he  de- 
scribes Style,  which  is  no  more  or  less 
than  the  substance  of  literature,  as  being 
made  of  colors  that  are  '  separate  —  all 
broken.'  That  is  the  way  she  saw  his 
thoughts.  None  of  us  speak  the  white 
light  of  the  whole  truth,  but  only  strange 
patterns  of  the  decomposed  light,  vaga- 
ries of  color.  Some  of  us  see  more  of  one 
and  some  more  of  another." 

Amelia  had,  I  thought,  begun  to  be- 
lieve. But  now  she  looked  at  me  in  doubt. 
I  had  probably  become  overconvincing. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  right. 
It  is  not  popular. 

"  But  what  of  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I  don't  know.  They  are  just  figures 
of  speech." 

"I  thought  you  might  be  twitting  me. 
Tell  me,  then,  about  those  tallies." 

"Ah  —  the  old  English  tallies  —  that 
kept  the  Fire  of  Imagination  going,"  I 
said  musingly.  I  resolved  to  attack  her  by 
the  intellect  no  longer;  I  would  appeal  to 
the  woman  in  her.  I  stepped  into  the  next 
room.  I  brought  back  our  publisher's 
statement  of  the  sales  up  to  a  certain  day. 

"There,"  I  said,  "take  it  in  your  hand. 
An  English  tally,  as  you  certainly  know, 
was  a  notched  stick  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  accounts.  You  could  cast  up 
your  reckoning  by  feeling,  as  this  blind 
woman  did  the  'milk  record.'  We  know 
our  publishers  are  honest,  do  we  not  ?" 
"Oh,  I  know  they  are." 
"You  feel  that  they  are  honest,"  I  said. 
"  So  it  is  that  they  keep  accounts  with  us. 
We  never  see  them,  we  feel  that  they  are 
correct.  Such  tallies,  then,  are  the  fag- 
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gots  that  keep  the  Fire  of  Imagination 
going;  they  make  it  leap  and  play  and 
cast  its  distorted  vagaries  abroad.  But  of 
course  it  never  brought  forth  the  Truth, 
or  deepened  the  impassioned  Insight." 

Amelia  arose  and  strolled  up  and  down 
the  room.  Now  and  then  I  could  feel  a 
glimmer  of  admiration  and  approval. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "I  might  as  well  pre- 
pare you  for  the  deeper  waters.  You  see 
plainly  enough,  as  everybody  does,  that 
this  childless  woman  has  a  longing  for 
children.  The  children  are  those  of  im- 
agination, of  yearning,  for  she  'made 
them  come.'  But  she  cannot  see  them; 
she  is  both  childless  and  blind.  All  that  is 
plain.  Now,  outside  of  this  ideal  place  is 
the  busy  world,  pictured  in  all  its  worri- 
ment.  Inside  the  garden  is  a  place  of  fan- 
tastic, distorted  imagery,  —  what  we  call 
beautiful .  An  d  in  this  woman  is  only  what 
she  feels  and  knows  by  intuition.  So  there 
is  the  world  of  mere  Experience,  the 
world  of  Imagination,  and  the  world  of 
Insight,  —  of  living,  dreaming,  and  really 
knowing.  This  woman  is  a  childless  one 
yearning  for  expression,  progeny  —  just 
as  one  who  cannot  write  yearns  to  bring 
forth  children  of  his  fancy  and  see  them 
in  expression  —  just  as  all  of  us  in  the 
world,  'us  blindies,'  long  to  know  the 
truth,  but  never  do  except  we  look  with- 
in and  abide  by  the  longings  of  our  na- 
ture, whole  and  unbroken.  We  cannot 
work  it  out  in  an  arithmetic  of  words;  it 
would  be  a  shame  if  we  had  to.  The  three 
worlds  are  here  depicted  separately  and 
apart  from  one  another  —  but  in  mutual 
comment  —  a  triple  figure  of  speech,  and 
triplicate.  And  along  comes  a  writer.  So 
it  is  principally  an  allegory  shedding  its 
trinity  of  hue  and  uniting  in  a  white  light 
on  the  literary  life,  which  is  the  main 
thing  illumined.  The  woman  is  prin- 
cipally one  who  yearns  for  expression. 
In  the  narrower  sense  she  is  literary,  but 
in  the  larger  sense  human.  She  cannot 
write;  she  has  no  children." 

"But  here  is  something  I  am  curious 
about,"  said  Amelia.  "What  I  want  to 
know  is  this.  Why  did  those  little  sprites, 
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that  had  been  avoiding  him  all  through 
the  story,  come  to  him  toward  the  end  ?" 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?  They  came 
to  him  when  he  stopped  tapping  on  the 
leather  screen,  in  which  way  he  had  been 
calculating  the  cost  of  Turpin's  new  shed. 
Finally  he  ceased  his  tapping  and  sat  for- 
getful; and  right  at  that  point  the  little 
children  that  had  been  so  coy  came  and 
made  friends  with  him.  The  Inspirations 
came  when  he  was  not  thoughtful  of 
money.  Love  is  the  reward  of  unselfish- 
ness. And  these  little  ones  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Love." 

"What!  These  sprites!  I  thought  "  — 

"Yes,  she  just  imagined  them.  But 
there  is  more  to  it.  You  notice  that  the 
girl  depicted  outside  of  the  garden  had  a 
child  that  died.  And  the  child  was  what  ? 
There  was  not  the  usual  bargain  before- 
hand, the  mercenary  prearrangement. 
It  is  made  of  that  kind  and  put  in  that 
part  of  the  story  as  a  parallel  to  the  liter- 
ary children,  which  are  the  product  of 
love  and  passion,  not  mercenary.  And 
the  poor  woman  of  the  Garden  says  pas- 
sionately, 'We  must  bear  or  lose.'  That 
is,  if  we  do  not  bear  we  lose.  It  is  a  great 
bereavement  not  to  be  able  to  express 
one's  self." 

"But  here  is  something  I  would  rather 
know  about,"  said  Amelia.  "The  But- 
ler's wife  saw  one  of  these  sprites,  and 
then  it  seems  it  was  not  the  Blind  Wo- 
man's at  all  any  more.  She  was  very 
much  surprised  and  grieved,  it  seems.  She 
exclaims,  '  Hers !  Not  for  me  ? '  Now  I 
see  no  sense  in  that." 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "These  little  chil- 
dren of  the  Imagination,  these  concep- 
tions, run  all  over,  out  of  the  house  and 
roundabout  in  the  wood.  They  are  any- 
body's and  everybody's,  a  common  pro- 
perty of  the  race,  yours  and  mine.  We 
send  one  to  the  Butler's  wife,  the  maga- 
zine. And  then  we  sometimes  find  it  is  not 
ours  at  all,  for  it  has  been  printed;  some 
one  has  seen  it.  And  what  a  loss  it  is !  And 
with  what  sore  bereavement  we  exclaim, 
'Hers!  Not  for  me?'  And  then  there  is 


nothing  to  do  again  but  go  'walking  in 
the  wood,'  to  see  if  we  can  catch  another." 

"That  is  hard,"  she  mused. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "See  how  it  was  with 
the  automobilist.  One  time  his  machine 
broke  down  on  his  way  thither ;  he  was 
stalled.  So  he  spread  a  rug,  and  he  ar- 
ranged on  it  pieces  of  his  machine,  which 
he  explains  are '  superfluous  parts '  —  toys. 
With  these  he  tries  to  coax  the  little  chil- 
dren to  him.  But  the  Inspirations,  the 
thing  we  have  to  say,  will  not  come  from 
fussing  with  our  art  —  the  technic  —  the 
poetesque  uses  of  words,  gaudy  manner- 
isms of  speech.  Superfluous  parts  indeed. 
That  is  what  they  are;  the  ornaments  and 
toys.  Many  of  us  have  felt  like  this  auto- 
mobilist, 'I  really  do  not  need  all  these 
things.'  They  are  not  the  essential." 

Amelia  sat  on  the  couch,  thinking 
deeply. 

"Don't  you  see  it  all  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  whole — business.  May- 
be it  is  all  just  a  co —  " 

"I  have  never  seen  one  that  tended  to 
business  so  thoroughly,"  I  remarked. 

"And  what  of  it  all,  anyway?"  she 
said  suddenly.  "  Why  was  there  anything 
in  it  that  —  could  n't  be  understood  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  They're  just  the  facts 
in  the  case." 

"Hidden.  Is  that  a  writer's  business, 
to  go  and  hide  things  ?  And  I  knew  them 
all,  anyway.  It 's  just "  — 

"Yes.  It  is  a  detective  story,  I  admit 
that.  They  are  just  figures  of  speech." 

"I  would  rather  talk  to  you  about  — 
anything.  I  know  all  that,  except  when  I 
read  it.  How  did  you  figure  it  out  so 
easily  ?  " 

"You  know  my  motto;  the  way  I  find 
everything  out,  don't  you  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.    It  is,  Inquire  Within." 

"That  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  do  in 
the  first  place.  I  had  done  that  before  I 
read  this." 

Amelia  rose  from  the  couch. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  drawing  up  a  chair. 
"Let  us  sit  together  and  look  out  of  the 
window." 


BOOKS  NEW  AND   OLD 


BY  HENRY  W.  BOYNTON 


A  WELL-KNOWN  English  Review  has 
recently  entered  a  proper  enough  protest 
against  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
short  biographies.  The  past  decade,  not, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  overfruitful  in  strong 
creative  work,  has  achieved  a  great  deal 
of  grubbing  in  the  old  dust-heaps;  and 
much  turning  over  of  material  already  un- 
earthed and  in  some  way  sorted.  In  cer- 
tain instances  this  work  has  been  done 
perfunctorily,  or,  with  whatever  zeal,  by 
hands  naturally  fitted  for  other  tasks; 
but  the  number  of  valuable  finds,  major 
and  minor,  has  been  remarkable.  The 
growing  popularity  of  the  brief  biogra- 
phical study  is  not  undeserved.  It  aims  not 
to  supplant  but  to  supplement  the  fuller 
and  more  formal  type  of  biography.  Its 
brevity  does,  of  course,  give  it  a  chance 
with  readers  who  shrink  from  anything 
in  two  volumes  octavo;  and  the  serial 
method  of  publication,  bestowing  a  kind 
of  cumulative  dignity  upon  each  succeed- 
ing number,  secures  a  wide  circulation 
among  conventionally  bookish  persons. 
The  established  success  of  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series  has  led  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  experiment  by  other  publish- 
ers. Naturally  there  is  much  to  choose 
in  point  of  quality  among  these  compact 
studies,  by  whomever  published;  but  the 
present  commentator,  who  has  chanced 
to  read  many  of  them,  has  found  very  few 
of  them  merely  impertinent. 


The  original  English  series  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  extend  to  the  treatment 
of  distinctly  minor  figures  in  English  let- 
ters, and  of  the  greater  Americans.  Syd- 
ney Smith  and  Bryant  are  among  the 
latest  inclusions;  there  is  little  doubt  as 
to  which  of  them  has  the  better  right  to  a 


place  of  dignity  among  producers  of  lit- 
erature in  English.1  Mr.  Bradley 's  study, 
as  the  work  of  an  American  critic  of  the 
younger  generation,  may  be  taken  to  re- 
present, in  a  way,  the  opinion  of  an  early 
posterity.  He  treats  Bryant  "not  merely 
as  the  earliest  American  poet,  but  as  one 
of  the  more  considerable  luminaries  of 
our  small  constellation,  — the  most  im- 
aginative, perhaps,  of  all  our  poets  save 
Poe."  There  is,  as  the  passage  suggests, 
no  spread-eagling  done  in  this  volume; 
the.  author  has  too  real  a  respect  for  his 
subject,  and  for  the  critical  office,  to  be  in 
any  danger  from  local  pride.  The  result 
is  what  seems  a  perfectly  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  Bryant  as  a  poet  who,  if  he  did 
not  achieve  greatness,  achieved  distinc- 
tion. As  for  his  specific  service  to  Ameri- 
can literature,  Mr.  Bradley  seems  to  say 
all  that  can  be  said:  "Our  racial  con- 
sciousness is  necessarily  lacking  in  a 
reminiscence  of  that  remote  past  when 
faith  in  things  eternal  first  took  form  in 
beautiful  mythologies  and  legends  of 
gods  and  heroes.  But  in  Bryant  there  is 
present  something  of  the  mood  out  of 
which  such  things  spring,  and  he  sup- 
plies, in  his  feeling  toward  nature,  a  lit- 
tle of  that  freshness  of  delight  in  all  creat- 
ed things,  and  even  more  of  that  pristine 
poignancy  of  regret  at  the  briefness  of 
their  span,  which  is  needed  to  give  spirit- 
ual perspective  to  our  literature."  With 
so  clear  a  recognition  of  the  "elemental 
quality"  of  Bryant's  poetry,  it  is  a  little 
odd  that  the  critic  should  not  couple  a 
recognition  of  the  inevitable  brevity  of 

1  William  Cullen  Bryant.  By  WILLIAM  As- 
PENWALL  BRADLEY.  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1905. 

Sydney  Smith.  By  GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1905. 
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its  expression.  If  Bryant's  precocity  was 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  a  Shelley  or  a 
Keats,  its  exercise  was  even  more  short- 
lived. It  hardly  suffices  to  say  that  the 
poet  "even  in  his  most  productive  period 
devoted  only  a  small  portion  of  his  en- 
ergies to  the  writing  of  poetry."  There 
Were,  no  doubt,  in  Bryant's  youth,  ob- 
stacles to  the  adoption  of  "literature  as  a 
profession"  which,  using  the  word  litera- 
ture in  a  vague  sense,  no  longer  obtain  in 
America.  But  to  live  by  poetry  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  painful  of  enterprises 
and  the  most  precarious;  apparently  a 
professional  "career"  in  poetry  was  for- 
bidden Bryant  by  the  conditions  of  his 
natural  endowment  as  well  as  by  "the 
exigencies  of  his  situation  in  life."  At  his 
poetical  best  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  youthful  prodigies;  and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  regret  his  sub- 
sequent activity  and  usefulness  in  affairs 
as  to  lament  the  narrowness  of  his  range 
and  the  paucity  of  his  product  in  poetry. 
For  what  we  have  received  let  us  be  duly 
thankful.  Bryant's  long-continued  and 
deep-grounded  effectiveness  as  a  public 
character  is  an  aspect  of  his  career  upon 
which  Mr.  Bradley  by  no  means  fails  to 
cast  due  emphasis.  But  why  go  back  of 
the  facts  to  surmise  that  if  the  man  had 
not  put  himself  in  the  way  of  a  life  of 
varied  activities,  he  might  have  produced 
more,  or  better,  poetry  ? 

Mr.  Russell's  study  of  Sydney  Smith 
pretends  to  offer  nothing  particularly  fresh 
in  matter  or  treatment;  he  has  admitted- 
ly been  "working  in  a  field  where  a  suc- 
cession of  diligent  gleaners  had  preceded 
him."  He  has  had  a  few  new  letters 
at  his  command,  and  that  is  all.  Yet  the 
book  has  been  undertaken  seriously,  and 
the  labor  by  no  means  wasted.  Those 
"diligent  gleaners"  had  been  content 
with  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  and  in- 
accurate method  of  presentation:  Mr. 
Russell  has  assembled,  corrected,  and 
verified  these  scattered  data,  and  made 
them  the  basis  for  an  independent  inter- 
pretation of  the  work  and  character  of 
his  subject.  He  seems,  in  short,  pretty 


thoroughly  to  have  summed  up  the  Syd- 
ney Smith  question;  no  more  elaborate 
study  of  him  is  likely  to  be  needed.  That 
is  to  say,  the  biographer's  task  was  in 
many  respects  easier  than  that  of  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mystery  hangs  about  a  poet, 
but  a  wit,  whatever  his  stature,  belongs 
to  our  common  world.  It  must  be  said 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  study 
to  convince  us  that  Sydney  Smith  was  not 
rather  a  wit  than  a  man  of  letters.  Of  the 
famous  but  now  somewhat  faded  Sydney 
jokes  our  biographer  is,  on  the  whole, 
commendably  continent.  Such  things 
rarely  stand  the  test  of  even  a  generation 
of  years;  and  it  is  the  penalty  which  a 
joker  has  to  pay  to  posterity  that  innum- 
erable verbal  jests  with  a  counterfeited 
water-mark  should  be  saddled  upon  his 
memory.  But  Sydney  Smith  was  a  wit  in 
the  older  and  larger  sense,  a  bel  esprit,  a, 
keen  intellect  united  to  a  genial  fancy. 

Mr.  Russell  shows  our  wit  to  have  been, 
if  not  a  great  writer,  a  man  of  much  prac- 
tical zeal  and  influence.  "What  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  It  is,  in 
my  judgment,  that  Sydney  Smith  was  a 
patriot  of  the  purest  and  noblest  type;  a 
genuinely  religious  man  according  to  his 
light  and  opportunity;  and  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  rich  and  singular  talent 
which  he  employed  through  a  long  life  in 
the  willing  service  of  the  helpless,  the 
persecuted,  the  poor.  To  use  his  own 
fine  phrase,  the  interests  of  humanity 
'got  into  his  heart  and  circulated  with 
his  blood.'  His  playful  speech  was  the 
vehicle  of  a  passionate  purpose.  From 
his  earliest  manhood  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  that  the  sordid  world  thinks 
precious  for  Religious  Equality  and 
Rational  Freedom."  Not  so  far  from 
Bryant,  the  American  Poet  and  Editor, 
one  sees,  was  this  English  wit  and  pub- 
licist, leaving  the  mere  question  of  lit- 
erary classification  out  of  account.  Bry- 
ant himself  was  capable  of  saying,  short- 
ly after  the  beginning  of  his  connection, 
destined  to  last  for  half  a  century,  with 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "Politics 
and  a  bellyful  are  better  than  poetry  and 
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starvation."  Politics  and  questions  of  re- 
form were  later  on  to  become  of  much 
more  importance  to  him  than  a  belly- 
ful; but  his  utterances  were  always  calm, 
judicial,  a  little  rigid.  Sydney  Smith,  on 
the  contrary,  though  not  far  from  a  con- 
temporary, belonged,  as  an  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  and  in  other  capacities,  to  the 
robust  English  school  of  letters,  and  was, 
after  Swift,  one  of  the  greatest  English 
masters  of  satirical  invective.  So  he  im- 
agines himself  saying  to  "a  regular  Tory 
Lord,  whose  members  regularly  vote 
against  the  Catholic  question:  'To  bring 
on  a  civil  war  for  No  Popery  is  a  very  fool- 
ish proceeding  in  a  man  who  has  two 
courses  and  a  remove.  As  you  value  your 
side-board  of  plate,  your  broad  riband, 
your  pier-glasses,  —  if  obsequious  do- 
mestics and  large  rooms  are  dear  to  you, 
—  if  you  love  ease  and  flattery,  titles  and 
coats  of  arms, — if  the  labor  of  the  French 
cook,  the  dedication  of  the  expecting 
poet,  can  move  you,  —  if  you  hope  for  a 
long  life  of  side-dishes,  —  if  you  are  not 
insensible  to  the  arrival  of  the  turtle- 
fleets, —  emancipate  the  Catholics!  Do 
it  for  your  ease,  do  it  for  your  indolence, 
do  it  for  your  safety  —  emancipate  and 
eat,  emancipate  and  drink  —  emancipate 
and  preserve  the  rent-roll  and  the  family 
estate!'"  Nowadays  we  are  inclined  to 
model  our  diatribes  rather  upon  the  style 
of  the  Evening  Post;  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  infernal  virtue  in  those  uncon- 
cealed weapons  of  assault  and  battery 
which  Jeffrey  and  North  and  Sydney 
Smith  used  to  such  purpose. 

There  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  Frederic  Harrison's  Chatham,1 
issued  by  the  same  publishers,  should  not 
have  been  as  fitly  included  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series  as  the  Sydney 
Smith.  Both  were  rhetorical  improvisa- 
tors, though  one  chanced  to  be  an  orator 
and  the  other  a  pamphleteer.  With  all 
its  brevity,  Mr.  Harrison's  study  of  the 
elder  Pitt  is,  as  would  be  expected,  of  the 
most  finished  character.  His  admiration 

1  Chatham.  By  FREDERIC  HARRISON.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1905. 


of  Chatham  as  one  of  the  "four  great 
creative  statesmen"  whom  England  has 
produced  gives  warmth  to  his  interpreta- 
tion, though  he  quite  avoids  the  panegy- 
rical note  of  Macaulay.  His  style  is,  if 
less  lively,  and  quite  untouched  by  hu- 
mor, hardly  less  nervous  than  that  of  the 
eloquent  Whig.  "He  has  been  charged 
with  being  drunk  with  war,  delighting  in 
war  for  itself;  but  this  is  a  gross  carica- 
ture of  Pitt's  ambition.  .  .  .  Pitt  had  no 
love  of  war.  He  loved  his  country  with 
passion,  and  his  ambition  was  to  make 
his  country  the  first  in  the  world,  to  hand 
on  to  generations  to  come  a  mighty  and 
stable  inheritance.  It  was  the  ambition 
of  Frederick,  of  Marlborough,  of  Du- 
pleix,  of  Lally  and  of  Montcalm,  of 
Choiseul,  of  Alberoni,  as  it  was  of  Pitt. 
But  of  them  all,  Frederick  and  Pitt  alone 
have  founded  vast  empires  which,  after 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  growth, 
are  still  growing  to-day."  To  such  a  man 
the  notion  of  a  literature  detached  from 
the  practical  issues  of  life  may  well  have 
seemed  vanity;  the  wonder  is  that  it  did 
not  seem  so  to  Frederick.  Pitt  was  con- 
tent to  shape  an  empire;  what  we  have 
of  his  writing  is  laborious  and  formal,  as 
different  as  possible  from  those  glowing 
fragments  of  his  reported  discourse. 


ii 

A  very  different  man  from  the  witty 
Rector  of  Combe  Florey  was  the  Vicar  of 
Morwenstow :  far  less  a  person  of  public 
affairs,  far  more  a  man  of  letters,  —  and 
yet  he  was  not  primarily  that,  either.  Sel- 
dom has  the  parochial  life,  in  whatever 
sense  the  term  be  used,  produced  a  more 
interesting  character.  Poet,  antiquarian, 
chronicler  of  Cornish  legends,  mystic, 
ecclesiastic,  and  (lightly  his  son-in-law 
biographer  breathes  it)  opium-eater:  a 
man  most  eccentric,  most  lovable.  For 
his  recluse  habit  —  he  hardly  left  his 
wild  Cornish  shore  for  a  quarter-century 
—  and  for  his  fastidious  unconvention- 
ality  in  dress  and  conduct,  he  strongly 
resembled  that  other  literary  hermit,  his 
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contemporary  FitzGerald.  But  while 
FitzGerald  was  solacing  his  somewhat 
aimless  and  self-centred  existence  with 
random,  though,  as  it  turned  out,  fruit- 
ful experiments  in  Spanish  and  Persian, 
Hawker  was  studying  the  antiquities  of  old 
Cornwall,  reading  Aquinas,  and,  above 
all,  performing  with  hearty  goodwill  and 
scrupulous  fidelity  the  thousand  and  one 
duties  of  a  country  priest  who  is  also 
squire  and  magistrate. 

Two  brief,  inaccurate,  and  incom- 
plete memoirs  appeared  shortly  after 
Hawker's  death.  One  of  them,  by  S.  Bar- 
ing-Gould, was  well  received,  and  has 
been  twice  reprinted;  but  the  continued 
and  growing  interest  in  the  author  of 
Footsteps  of  Former  Men  in  Old  Corn- 
wall has  given  good  cause  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  full  and  reliable  biography, 
such  as  we  now  have  from  the  hand  of 
his  son-in-law.1  The  volume  is  a  Who's 
Who  for  rubicundity  and  portliness;  this 
being  the  style  just  now  in  fashion  for 
biographies.  Its  contents  are  a  product 
of  unusual  skill  and  discretion.  Hawker 
was  a  figure  which  might  easily  have  been 
distorted  by  adulation  or  carelessness. 
It  appears  to  be  presented  here  in  its 
natural  proportions.  As  master  of  a  sub- 
stantial glebe,  he  developed  not  only  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  crops  and  live- 
stock, but  a  tendency  to  a  very  human 
irascibility  in  dealing  with  refractory  or 
delinquent  laborers.  He  shared  the  super- 
stitions of  his  Cornish  parishioners :  made 
the  sign  to  defend  from  the  evil  eye,  and 
had  a  firm  belief  in  pixies,  brownies,  and 
demons  of  the  sterner  sort.  "As  I  en- 
tered the  Gulph  between  the  Vallies  to- 
day, a  Storm  leaped  from  the  Sea,  and 
rushed  at  me  roaring  —  I  recognised  a 
Demon  and  put  Carrow  to  the  gallop  and 
so  escaped.  But  it  was  perilous  work. 
There  once  I  saw  a  Brownie;  and  thence 
at  night  the  Northern  Glances  gleam." 
On  another  occasion  he  writes  quite  so- 
berly to  his  brother:  "You  talk  of  wea- 

1  The  Life  and  Letters  of  R.  S.  Hawker,  Vicar 
of  Morwenstow.  By  C.  E.  BYLES.  New  York : 
John  Lane.  1905. 


ther.  .  .  .  My  Cliff  Wheat  was  in  the 
Blade  and  we  thought  it  would  snap 
with  the  wind.  So  on  the  8th  I  had  two 
crosses  made  of  Wood,  and  on  the  Tran- 
some  of  one  was  carved  and  the  letters 
painted  red  —  'Imperat  Ventis'  from  St. 
Luke,  I.  E.  '  He  commanded  the  Winds,' 
and  on  the  other,  'Dixit  Man,  Tace,' 
'He  said  unto  the  sea,  "  Peace,  Be  still."' 
They  were  fixed  and  consecrated  by  Six 
O'Clock  in  the  evening,  amidst  so  fierce 
a  Gale  that  the  Carpenter  could  hardly 
hear  the  Service  on  the  Cliff.  But  the 
Prince  of  Air  heard  it  and  obeyed.  By 
Twelve  O'Clock  there  was  a  calm,  and 
no  Storm  from  the  S.-W.  and  N.-W. 
—  the  points  breasted  by  the  Crosses  — 
has  entered  that  field  since.  Could  any 
man  doubt  the  Power  of  Words  .  .  . 
who  saw  and  witnessed,  as  all  our  peo- 
ple have,  these  things  ?  "  Upon  matters 
of  superstitious  belief  less  closely  con- 
nected with  his  daily  life  he  had  equally 
firm  convictions:  such  as  that  angels 
have  no  wings  and  dress  in  white  ("Are 
you  not  instructed,"  he  writes  to  an  ig- 
norant friend,  "that  the  Alb  of  the  Pri- 
mal Church,  girdled,  was  an  exact  copy 
of  the  usual  garments  worn  by  angels 
when  they  communed  with  men  ?"),  and 
that  the  hair  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son 
was  of  "a  blushing  brown,"  "that  of  a 
ripe  chestnut  with  the  sun  trembling  over 
it."  Yet  this  man  was  capable  of  invec- 
tive as  bitter  as  that  of  Sydney  Smith; 
and  of  such  touches  of  keen  humor  as: 
"He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  Protestant 
devoid  of  intestines,  a  most  unusual  thing. 
Is  he  not  some  other  Man's  Backbone  ? " 
To  the  numerous  memorials  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  which  have 
been  published  of  late  is  now  added,  in 
the  excellent  Literary  Lives  Series,  a 
study  of  Patmore.2  Coventry  Patmore's 
career  was  in  many  respects  singular. 
Mr.  Sargent  chose  him  as  model  for 
Ezekiel  in  the  now  famous  painting  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library;  and  there 
2  Coventry  Patmore.  By  EDMUND  GOSSB. 
Literary  Lives  Series.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1905. 
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was  not  a  little  —  there  was  perhaps  too 
much  — -  of  the  soeva  indignatio  of  the 
prophet  in  his  make-up.  No  one  of  his 
generation,  not  even  Carlyle  or  Ruskin, 
was  equally  savage  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the 
age.  Yet  his  only  generally  recognized 
success  was  a  popular  success,  —  an  idyl 
of  what  might  be  called  the  antimacas- 
sar school,  its  theme  of  deliriously  chaste 
middle -class  wedlock  mildly  decorated 
with  a  commodity  of  curates,  crinoline, 
croquet,  red  plush  sofas,  and  tea  on  the 
lawn.  To  catch  the  fashion  of  the  time 
—  witness  Dora,  for  a  single  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  that  particular  fashion 
was  able  to  influence  better  poets  than 
the  author  of  The  Angel  in  the  House  — 
and  express  it  to  the  utmost :  not  the  nat- 
ural business  of  an  Ezekiel,  one  would  say. 
And  indeed,  though  that  poem  is  by  no 
means  to  be  disposed  of  as  merely  vapid 
or  banal,  it  cannot  justly  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  poet  at  his  best,  as  some  of  his 
later  work  represented  him,  —  say  the 
Odes,  Amelia,  and  The  Unknown  Eros. 
There  his  didactic  intent  failed  to  com- 
promise the  utterance  of  his  pure  lyrical 
impulse.  Patmore  was  essentially  a  singer, 
and  he  never  knew  it.  His  biographer 
has  a  very  clear  opinion  of  his  place 
among  Victorian  poets :  — 

"  It  is  probably  not  very  unsafe  to  pre- 
dict what  Patmore's  place  will  be  in  lit- 
erary history.  He  does  not  quite  stand 
in  the  central  stream  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  He  will  not  be  inevitably  thought 
of  as  representative  of  the  intellect  of  his 
time,  like  Tennyson,  nor  as  a  spreading 
human  force,  like  Browning,  nor  as  a 
universal  stimulant  and  irritant,  like 
Matthew  Arnold.  His  contributions  to 
the  national  mind  will  be  far  less  general 
than  theirs,  mainly  because  of  his  curious 
limitations  of  sympathy.  Those  who  do 
not  feel  broadly  may  have  a  deep,  but 
they  cannot  expect  to  have  a  wide,  influ- 
ence. They  cannot  suffuse  themselves  into 
the  civilization  of  the  race.  The  individ- 
uality of  the  three  poets  I  have  named  was 
soluble,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  particles 


of  their  substance  flow  in  the  veins  of 
every  cultivated  man.  Patmore  was  nar- 
row, and  he  was  hard;  there  is  that  in  his 
genius  which  refuses  to  dissolve." 


in 

Poetry  was  as  absolutely  a  profession 
to  Patmore  as  to  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing, though  he  found  it  impossible  to  ap- 
ply himself  systematically  to  composi- 
tion, as  they  did,  and  his  product  was 
comparatively  small.  He  waited  for  his 
rare  moments  of  inspiration  with  what 
was  for  him  an  excellent  passivity.  "No 
amount  of  idleness  is  wrong  in  a  poet,"  he 
said  placidly.  "Idleness  is  the  growing 
time  of  his  harvest."  Not,  one  reflects, 
the  harvest  of  a  Browning,  which  seems 
to  have  matured  even  as  he  "  walked  along 
our  roads  with  step  so  active,  so  inquir- 
ing eye."  He  has  never  been  more  un- 
mistakably "a  spreading  human  force" 
than  since  the  Browning  societies  became 
obsolete  or  obsolescent.  The  third  fresh 
study  of  his  life  and  work  undertaken 
during  the  past  two  years  has  just  pre- 
sented itself.1  In  scale  it  stands  midway 
between  Mr.  Chesterton's  and  Professor 
Dowden's;  in  quality  it  is  to  be  compared 
rather  with  the  latter.  The  style  is  not  of 
the  "popular"  sort,  and  may  indeed  be 
said  to  verge  now  and  then  toward  ped- 
antry; but  if  the  book  bears  the  external 
stamp  of  a  terminology  whose  agreeable 
mystifications  might,  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  have  been  manna  to  the  cult,  it  has 
also  the  advantage,  hardly  then  to  have 
been  appreciated,  of  really  meaning 
something  palpable.  The  study  is  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  might  by  itself 
have  made  an  excellent  English  Men  of 
Letters  number.  Professor  Herford  has 
been  successful  in  his  attempt  "  to  sift  out 
from  the  picturesque  loose  drift"  of  de- 
tail and  anecdote  which  has  gathered 
about  Browning's  name  "the  really 
salient  and  relevant  material."  As  little 
space  as  possible  is  devoted  to  the  poet's 

1  Robert  Browning.  By  C.  H.  HERFORD. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1905. 
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forbears  and  childhood:  as  few  ex  post 
facto  premonitions  of  genius  noted  in 
early  pranks  and  babblings.  Even  the 
incidents  of  that  memorable  courtship 
are  lightly  touched  upon ;  while  full  treat- 
ment is  given  to  the  fifteen  years  of  mar- 
ried life  and  poetic  heyday  which  fol- 
lowed. The  whole  method  is  critical: 
events  are  dwelt  upon  or  slighted  accord- 
ing as  they  bear  upon  the  poet's  actual 
productiveness.  For  the  rest,  Professor 
Herford  is  successful  in  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  Browning  critic's  task:  in 
dealing  with  those  poetic  extravagances 
with  which  Browning's  labors  began  and 
ended.  We  may  not  at  this  day  be  par- 
ticularly eager  for  a  new  exposition  of 
PippaPassesor  The  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon, 
and  yet  owe  something  to  the  critic  who  is 
able  to  make  both  clear  and  tolerable  Sor- 
dello  or  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country. 
The  sixty  pages  on  Browning's  "  Mind 
and  Art"  represent  an  extreme  type  of 
academic  criticism :  a  method  of  scientific 
analysis  which,  of  excellent  use  to  a  mas- 
ter, our  young  Ph.D.'s  are  in  the  way  to 
make  a  public  nuisance.  Professor  Her- 
ford is  a  master  in  this  sort;  yet  one  can 
hardly  resist  a  smile  or  a  shudder  at  the 
hard  technicality  of  his  procedure.  One 
feels  himself  helplessly  rung  into  the 
classroom  by  the  very  term  "mind  and 
art,"  —  and  yonder  on  the  bulletin-board 
is  a  syllabus  of  the  forthcoming  lecture  of 
the  day,  the  first  of  its  eight  heads  run- 
ning, "1.  Divergent  psychical  tenden- 
cies in  Browning  —  'romantic'  tempera- 
ment, '  realist '  senses  —  blending  of  their 
donnees  in  his  imaginative  activity  — 
shifting  complexion  of  'finite'  and  'in- 
finite.' "  But  these  dry  bones  of  discourse 
are  clothed  in  due  time;  with  what  tex- 
ture a  sentence  or  two  on  Browning's  two 
conceptions  of  reality  may  suggest :  "  His 
most  intense  consciousness,  his  most 
definite  grip  upon  reality,  was  too  closely 
bound  up  with  the  collisions  and  jostlings, 
the  limits  and  angularities,  of  the  world 
of  the  senses,  for  the  belief  in  their  illu- 
soriness  easily  to  hold  its  ground.  This 
'infinite  soul'  palpably  had  its  fullest 


and  richest  existence  in  the  very  heart  of 
finite  things.  Wordsworth  had  turned 
for  intimations  of  immortality  to  the  re- 
membered intuitions  of  childhood ;  Brown- 
ing found  them  in  every  pang  of  baffled 
aspiration  and  frustrate  will.  Hence  there 
arose  in  the  very  midst  of  this  realm  of 
illusion  a  new  centre  of  reality;  the 
phantoms  took  on  solid  and  irrefragable 
existence,  and  refused  to  take  to  flight." 
Mr.  Japp's  book  about  Stevenson1  is 
top-heavy  with  a  sub-title:  it  is  not  con- 
sistently a  record,  an  estimate,  or  a  me- 
morial. It  contains  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able matter  presented  in  the  most  scrappy 
and  disjointed  way;  as  well  as  some  mat- 
ter which  is  not  valuable  at  all.  Mr.  Japp 
is  far  too  obviously  laden  with  grievances, 
some  of  them  Stevenson's,  some  of  them 
merely  his.  He  is  very  severe  with  Hen- 
ley, Mr.  Gosse,  Mr.  Symons,  et  al.;  not 
always,  it  seems,  upon  really  dignified 
grounds.  It  is  easily  possible  to  take  issue, 
on  the  score  of  taste,  with  those  rather  too 
well-known  remarks  of  Henley's,  but  to 
call  them  "spiteful  perversions"  is  surely 
an  exaggeration.  Such  bits  of  personal 
controversy  as  the  chapter  on  Lord  Rose- 
bery  are  mere  impertinence;  our  dour 
Scots  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  takes  himself  a 
grain  too  seriously.  The  fact  remains  that 
he  was  a  cherished  friend  of  Stevenson's, 
and  that  his  book,  with  all  its  formless- 
ness and  maladroitness,  gives  an  im- 
pression, hardly  paralleled  elsewhere  be- 
tween two  covers,  of  the  generous  ardor 
which  this  toil-ridden  virtuoso  had  to  ex- 
pend upon  life.  How  he  lived,  this  Louis 
the  Well-Beloved!  always  with  some- 
thing harum-scarum  upon  the  surface,  a 
wanderer,  a  rebel  against  petty  conven- 
tions, yet  with  a  deep  conformity  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  conduct.  Of  whom  could 
this  be  said  so  truly,  unless  of  Cervantes, 
whose  name  is  by  one  of  those  familiar 
accidents  of  the  calendar  once  more  fresh 
upon  our  lips  ?  He,  to  be  sure,  was  a  sol- 

1  Robert  Louis  Stevenson :  A  Record,  an  Es- 
timate, and  a  Memorial.  By  ALEXANDER  H. 
JAPP,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 
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dier  of  another  sort,  pitted  against  phy- 
sical foes  of  more  kinds  than  one ;  and  born 
an  age  too  early  to  obtain  even  in  years 
that  warming  recognition  which  fell  to 
Stevenson  in  his  early  prime.  Mr.  Cal- 
vert's  timely  Life  of  Cervantes2  is,  oddly 
enough,  the  first  brief  and  satisfactory 


monograph  to  be  written  in  English.  The 
more  elaborate  Life  by  Mr.  Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly  is  better  worth  owning,  but  it  is 
now  hard  to  obtain.  This  narrative  is 
compact  and  well  considered;  and  is 
admirably  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
title-pages. 
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THE    SECRET    STORY 

[While  the  anonymity  of  the  Club  most  be 
strictly  kept,  the  Editors  think  that  the  read- 
ers of  The  Secret  Story  may  like  to  know  that 
it  has  been  written  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  truly  original  of  our  American  writers  of 
fiction.] 

How  beautiful,  how  true,  that  quiet 
talk  of  "Vision"  in  the  May  number  of 
these  pages.  That  talk  brings  out  my  lit- 
tle hidden  story  which  has  been  growing 
for  so  many  years. 

I  remember  a  small  boy,  the  one  I 
knew  best  of  all.  On  a  day  of  the  spring- 
time he  was  on  the  grass  in  a  meadow  by 
the  river.  His  friend  was  with  him,  and 
there  was  a  blue  sky  and  white  clouds 
overhead.  The  gentle  breeze,  the  soft 
suswmis  of  the  flowing  stream,  and  the 
shining  of  the  sun,  became  to  him  very 
beautiful,  and  he  was  suddenly  conscious 
of  a  happiness  beyond  these,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  speak,  and  which  he 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  know  about  or 
understand.  It  was  nothing;  it  was  form- 
less as  the  viewless  air.  And  yet  it  made 
his  whole  life  broader  and  brighter,  as  it 
lingered  with  him  for  hours,  slowly  fading 
out  in  the  joys  of  a  strong,  vigorous  boy- 
hood, with  constant  outdoor  activity. 

A  few  years  later  the  visitation  came 
again.  It  was  by  a  waterfall.  The  sum- 
mer day  was  bright  as  before.  The  name- 
less joy,  coming  so  without  cause  or  ex- 

1  The  Life  of  Cervantes.  By  ALBERT  F. 
CALVERT.  New  York :  John  Lane.  1905. 


planation,  led  the  youth  to  wonder  what 
this  light  might  mean.  It  lingered  for  a 
day,  and  then  slowly  melted  into  the  cool 
gray  gloom  of  an  energetic,  toiling  life  of 
constant  occupation. 

And  as  time  has  gone  by,  at  intervals 
of  years  this  visitation  has  come  again  and 
again,  and  it  has  been  the  same  silent  joy 
under  all  kinds  of  outward  experience 
and  circumstances.  And  it  ever  leaves  the 
life  it  visits  broader,  happier,  and  more 
beautiful  than  it  finds  it.  In  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  years  of  lonely  living,  it  has 
come  with  peculiar  power:  in  the  days 
of  toiling  in  crowded  assemblies  in  the 
cities  it  has  come,  and  the  little  boy,  after 
so  many  years,  still  wonders  and  ques- 
tions what  it  is.  He  has  never  mentioned 
it,  or  discussed  the  question  with  any  one. 
He  finds  a  few  timid  allusions  to  it  in  a 
very  private  journal  kept  in  the  time  of 
his  college  experience.  Aside  from  these 
hidden  hints,  no  light  of  day  has  ever 
fallen  upon  this  secret  story.  The  boy  al- 
ways had  an  Achates.  In  his  childhood 
and  youth  there  were  no  secrets  between 
him  and  this  second  self  of  his.  From 
babyhood  each  read  absolutely  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  other.  And 
yet  Achates  never  knew  this  secret  his- 
tory. That  sense  of  happiness  was  nearer 
than  Achates. 

This  one  I  have  named  Achates  came 
to  see  me  not  long  ago.  He  had  been  three 
years  in  the  Civil  War,  and  since  that 
time  in  business,  and  had  reared  a  family. 
I  did  not  recognize  him  at  first,  and  he 
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did  not  know  me.  There  were  too  many 
years  between  us, —  since  we  had  parted 
in  wartime.  But  we  spent  days  together. 
We  went  down  by  the  river,  and  the  two 
little  boys  of  so  long  ago  came  out  of  their 
hiding.  The  intervening  time  rolled 
away.  The  war  and  the  family  were  gone, 
and  we  were  two  children,  the  very  same 
as  ever.  The  flaws  of  temper,  the  quick 
turns  of  yielding  and  resisting,  and  ail 
the  peculiarities,  were  so  childish  and  so 
accurately  the  same  that  we  were  startled, 
shocked,  amused,  and  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  were  not  a  day  older  in 
our  essential  selves  than  we  had  been  in 
the  earliest  hours  of  our  acquaintance. 
And  yet  with  all  this  I  did  not  venture  to 
ask  Achates  whether  he  had  thought  or 
known  of  the  dream,  the  vision,  the  visi- 
tation, that  had  so  shaped  my  life  and 
made  it  what  it  is. 

The  little  boy  still  questions  what  it 
was  that  came  to  him  so  naturally  that 
bright  day  in  the  meadow.  He  questions 
and  he  muses  with  no  better  wisdom 
than  at  first.  But  in  that  secret  chamber 
where  the  little  chap  has  lived  so  long, 
and  where  the  "I  myself  within  me"  has 
wondered  at  the  man  who  has  slowly  en- 
veloped him  and  grown  up  around  him, 
and  whom  he  yet  knows  to  be  but  dust 
and  ashes,  —  in  that  calm  retreat  a  guess 
has  long  been  recorded.  The  little  chap 
has  even  dropped  into  poetry  about  it. 
I  find  the  secret  lines  in  that  same  hidden 
journal  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 
Without  copying  the  timid  lines,  I  may 
give  their  purport,  and  thereby  suggest  a 
solution  of  the  mystery. 

After  questioning:  — 

"  What  is  this  strange,  sweet  silence  stealing, 
From  out  dim  spaces,  far,  unknown  ?  " 

The  suggestion  reads :  — 

"  Is  it  a  great  and  gentle  spirit, 

In  kindly  converse  with  my  own  ?  " 

The  boy  has  not  gone  beyond  this.  He 
has  been  willing  to  assume  that  the  great 
and  gentle  Spirit  has  used  means.  He  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  biologi- 
cal insinuations.  He  has  not  cross-ex- 


amined the  molecules,  nor  suspected  them 
of  deceit  or  evil  intentions  of  any  kind 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand ,  he  has  been 
deeply  grateful  for  the  hours  of  vision 
that  have  been  given  him.  He  has  known 
at  such  times  that  he  has  news,  glorious 
news,  of  events  happening  he  knows  not 
where  ;  and  there  is  a  joy  of  friendship, 
which  he  feels ,  but  comprehends  not .  The 
sunlight,  the  sky,  the  lands,  and  the  seas 
have  become  very  beautiful.  All  the 
world  and  the  life  are  full  of  light.  In  the 
lapse  of  hours  or  days  this  passes,  but  a 
vague  consciousness  remains  of  a  linger- 
ing power  which  guides  in  the  long  jour- 
ney. The  little  chap  has  read  with  rever- 
ence the  history  of  Jacob  and  the  Angels, 
the  account  of  little  Samuel,  and  the  long 
line  of  sacred  story  which  ever  has  been, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  hope  and  the 
light  of  all  the  earth.  He  has  read  with 
confidence  of  the  dreams  and  premoni- 
tions of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has  ques- 
tioned the  records  of  the  Society  of  Psy- 
chical Research,  and  has  considered  the 
probable  extent  of  those  subliminal 
possessions,  now  so  often  mentioned. 
Through  all  this,  his  own  hidden  story 
has  remained  the  same.  That  joy  which 
came  so  quietly  and  so  long  ago  has  not 
departed.  In  the  midst  of  a  busy  life,  be- 
low the  eager  career,  this  hidden  story 
goes  on  and  on,  unchanging  in  its  charac- 
ter, through  its  long,  intermittent  history. 

It  is  very  true  that  it  has  been  found 
possible,  in  every  age  and  every  land,  to 
treat  the  story  of  the  hidden  life  with 
derision.  But  it  is  equally  true,  always, 
that  the  story-teller  can  smile  at  Satan's 
rage,  and  it  is  often  seen  that  he  can  face 
a  frowning  world. 

When  the  little  story-telling  traveler 
packs  up  and  gets  ready  to  leave,  and 
bids  farewell  to  Dust-and- Ashes,  who  has 
so  long  enveloped  him,  and  to  this  beau- 
tiful world,  it  is  understood  that  he  some- 
tunes  casts  a  longing,  lingering  look  be- 
hind: but  it  is  also  understood  by  those 
who  have  vision,  and  so  can  watch  him 
and  know  that  his  eye  is  not  dimmed  nor 
his  force  abated,  that  he  quickly  turns 
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from  the  backward  view,  when  he  is 
leaving  this  world,  and  with  glad  alacrity 
hastens  on  his  journey  home. 

THE    IRONY    OF    FATE 

I  WAS  born  on  the  day  that  Hawthorne 
died,  and  I  have  always  expected  to  wear 
his  mantle.  But  after  long  years  of  in- 
credibly persevering  industry  I  have  bare- 
ly succeeded  in  winning  the  distinction, 
which  at  one  time  he  claimed  for  himself, 
of  being  "the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in 
America."  I  begin  to  suspect  that  some- 
thing more  than  industry,  something  more 
than  ambition,  something  more  than  a 
curious  coincidence  in  dates,  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  novelist;  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  a  malign  fate  has  marked  me 
for  failure  where  others,  no  more  suitably 
equipped,  have  succeeded.  I  have  the 
honor  of  belonging  to  a  large  family,  in- 
extricably connected  by  ties  of  marriage 
with  innumerable  other  large  families, 
all  instinct  with  reverence  for  the  family 
reputation.  To  this  widely  ramified  con- 
nection everything  imaginable  has  hap- 
pened. Once,  inadvertently,  I  wrote  a 
story  about  a  remote  cousin,  which  was 
unexpectedly  accepted,  bringing  down 
upon  me  the  wrath  of  more  relatives  than 
I  can  count,  for  my  base  treachery  in  re- 
vealing family  secrets.  Ever  since  that 
time  a  watch  has  been  set  upon  current 
literature,  as  unremitting  as  that  of  the 
Russian  censors,  and  my  kinsfolk,  not 
literary  by  nature,  have  been  trained  into 
literary  ferrets.  I  am  additionally  handi- 
capped by  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  which 
forbids  my  making  copy  of  my  confiden- 
tial friends.  In  my  best  days  I  had  an  ac- 
tive imagination,  but  even  that  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  actual  experiences  of 
my  family  and  friends.  During  my  long 
years  of  industry  my  literary  method  was 
as  follows :  Having  shut  myself  up  in  the 
seclusion  of  my  attic-study,  I  would  first 
practice  deep  breathing  for  five  minutes, 
saying  to  myself  with  each  inhalation, 
"I  was  born  on  the  day  that  Hawthorne 
died."  Feeling  then  through  every  fibre 


the  gentle  glow  of  well-being,  I  would  ask 
myself,  "What,  in  my  place,  would 
Hawthorne  do  now  ?  Hawthorne  would 
write."  And  having  so  said,  I  would  set 
myself  to  four  hours  of  concentrated  ef- 
fort, letting  my  imagination  soar  into  the 
empyrean,  using  my  best  judgment  for 
reins  and  literary  taste  for  a  bit.  Then, 
little  by  little,  I  would  write  my  story, 
making  it  as  strong,  as  well-balanced,  and 
as  clear-cut  as  lay  within  my  power. 
Afterward,  I  would  go  over  it  carefully 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  cut  out 
everything  that  ever  happened  to  any 
one  of  my  relatives  or  friends.  I  had 
been  writing  for  the  magazines  for  seven 
years  without  eliciting  any  more  personal 
return  than  a  printed  formula  of  declina- 
tion, when  one  day  I  received  a  hand- 
written note  from  a  famous  editor :  "Why 
do  you  persist  in  sending  us  stories  with 
the  tale  left  out  ?  Your  style  is  good,  but 
your  writing  lacks  substance." 

I  saw  my  mistake  at  once.  The  imagi- 
nation alone  is  insufficient,  if  facts  be 
subtracted  from  its  product,  and  my  im- 
agination in  its  widest  sweep  was  sub- 
tended, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  technical- 
ity, by  a  common  store  of  facts.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  when  the  family  imagi- 
nation is  specialized  in  one  individual, 
while  the  family  memory  remains  a  stock 
property.  It  then  behooves  me,  I  solilo- 
quized, to  abandon  the  use  of  my  imagi- 
nation and  work  out  my  stories  on  scien- 
tific principles.  If  Cuvier  could  construct 
an  extinct  monster  from  a  solitary  bone, 
surely  I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  learn  to  con- 
struct a  story  from  an  isolated  fact.  I  had 
been  interested  in  several  touches  that 
marked  the  work  of  one  of  our  most  ob- 
jective and  popular  novelists.  They  had 
set  me  to  wondering  what  manner  of  man 
he  might  be  when  he  was  alone  with  him- 
self, and  more  out  of  curiosity  than  for 
any  other  reason  I  began  to  write  a  story 
which  would  account  for  and  reveal  the 
kind  of  person  I  surmised  him  to  be.  I 
had  never  heard  an  unpleasant  word  in 
regard  to  him,  I  had  never  read  a  word 
that  was  not  highly  flattering,  but  two  or 
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three  sentences  in  a  widely  circulated 
novel  had  painted  for  me  a  picture.  Only 
when  my  study  was  finished  did  I  begin 
to  suspect  that  I  had  written  a  highly 
original  story  about  a  living  and  breath- 
ing man.  I  sent  it  to  an  editor  with  a 
psychological  bent,  and  received  from  him 
a  surprising  letter  full  of  unstinted  praise. 
My  story  was  a  wonder  of  psychological 
analysis,  but  it  was  so  literally,  word  for 
word,  the  private  history  of  one  of  our 
best  known  writers  that  its  publication 
would  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  a  libel 
suit.  Alas!  I  had  outrivaled  Cuvier,  for 
he  could  construct  merely  an  extinct 
monster,  while  my  monster  was  alive  and 
up-to-date  and  dangerous! 

I  began,  then,  to  brood  over  my  fate, 
for  it  seemed,  almost,  that  I  must  be  de- 
mon-haunted. My  wife  had  never  ap- 
proved of  my  writing.  She  thought  I 
might  much  better  take  care  of  the  gar- 
den and  mow  the  lawn.  She  had  the  near- 
sighted look  when  she  spoke  to  me  that 
people  wear  when  they  speak  to  a  failure. 
I  was  a  failure,  I  knew  full  well,  but  how 
could  I  account  for  it  ?  I  had  as  good  an 
intelligence  as  many  of  our  successful 
writers,  as  great  preseverance,  and  a  bet- 
ter use  of  language;  yet  their  stories 
were  taken  and  mine  were  left.  I  have  a 
nature  in  which  injustice  rankles,  and  I 
would  always  rather  feel  myself  in  the 
wrong  than  feel  myself  wrongfully  ac- 
cused. I  had  failed,  therefore  I  must  have 
deserved  to  fail,  but  how  ?  So  I  set  to 
work  to  construct  out  of  my  self-know- 
ledge a  character  for  which  failure  would 
be  the  only  justice,  a  character  that  would 
bring  down  the  roof  of  the  temple  upon 
its  head  by  its  own  self-seeking,  yet  in  a 
manner  so  impersonal  and  detached  that 
all  the  region  round  would  echo  with 
Olympian  laughter.  In  order  to  paint 
such  a  portrait  of  myself  it  was  necessary 
to  omit  all  my.  redeeming  qualities  and  to 
bring  out  the  other  kind  with  a  merciless 
touch.  Yet  I  tried  to  relieve  the  shadows 
with  humorous  lights,  which  would  un- 
mistakably indicate  that  I  was  not  a 
hater  of  the  human  race,  but  a  lover  who 


would  say:  "This  creature  have  I  held 
up  to  ridicule  that  you  may  see  why  men 
fail  and  take  warning!"  And  then,  hav- 
ing created  out  of  my  inner  consciousness 
a  bit  of  life  as  pitiless  and  as  ironical  as  a 
Greek  tragedy,  I  sent  it  to  an  editor  whom 
I  had  had  in  mind  throughout  the  writing; 
the  only  editor  in  America  that  I  could  de- 
pend upon  to  appreciate  the  subtle  humor, 
the  biting  satire,  the  underlying  truth. 

I  waited  eagerly  for  his  answer.  It 
came,  with  a  burst  of  confidence  that  as- 
tounded me.  He  could  not  speak  highly 
enough  of  my  story.  "It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  narrative  and  portraiture,"  he  wrote, 
"but  by  some  unaccountable  coinci- 
dence you  have  painted  the  portrait  of 
my  wife's  brother.  My  wife  has  strong 
family  feelings,  and  my  brother-in-law 
has  a  fiery  temper,  so  I  dare  not  print  it. 
But  if  you  can  get  some  other  editor  to 
publish  it  I  will  be  your  friend  for  life." 

I,  too,  have  a  fiery  temper,  but  what 
good  does  it  do? 

APROPOS  OF  FACULTY  WIVES 

WHILE  the  college  professor,  budget  in 
hand,  is  occupying  the  centre  of  the  stage 
for  a  brief  moment,  his  wife  listens  to  the 
hubbub  of  economic  discussion,  smiling 
merrily  or  maliciously,  as  her  tempera- 
ment leans  to  philosophy  or  pessimism. 
For,  hark  ye,  my  masters,  this  question 
of  collegiate  salary  versus  collegiate  ex- 
penditure, so  picturesquely  presented  in 
the  May  Atlantic,  is  a  petticoat  matter, 
and  she  knows  it.  The  salary  is  earned 
by  the  head  of  the  house,  but  the  propor- 
tion devoted  to  each  need,  the  extent  of 
saving,  the  management  of  details,  in  a 
word,  the  manner  of  living,  is  left,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  the  wife. 

The  reason  lies  not  at  all  in  any  superior 
ability  in  the  "  faculty  wife,"  but  simply  in 
the  circumstances.  A  college  professor 
must  attend  to  class-work,  prepare  his 
lectures,  and  give  numberless  personal 
interviews  to  students.  In  most  institu- 
tions he  has  also  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative detail  to  answer  for,  as  a 
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member  of  committees, "  student  adviser,' ' 
et  cetera,  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
depending  usually  on  the  degree  of  his 
executive  ability.  Since  it  has  been  fairly 
well  established  that  the  profession  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  overpaid,  he  presum- 
ably loves  his  work  and  puts  in  his  even- 
ings and  any  other  spare  hours  in  digging 
his  own  corner  of  the  appallingly  large 
field  of  knowledge,  perhaps  somewhat 
spurred  thereto  by  the  understanding  that 
the  faculty  "must  publish."  His  pro- 
gramme is  manifestly  full,  and  any  dig- 
ging done  meantime  in  his  suburban  lot 
is  usually  directed  by  his  wife.  It  is  a 
most  exceptional  college  man  who  com- 
bines with  the  theory  of  plant  growth  the 
practice  of  the  spade  and  lawn  mower. 

In  the  institution  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  one  of  the  larger  universi- 
ties of  the  middle  West,  this  state  of  af- 
fairs has  created  or  developed  an  admir- 
able amount  of  practical  ability  among 
the  professors'  wives,  but  if  this  were  all 
the  case  would  present  no  special  inter- 
est, since  many  hard- worked  professional 
men  have  little  time  for  domestic  detail. 
The  real  complications  of  Mrs.  Professor's 
existence  arise  from  the  combination  of 
this  responsibility  with  two  other  factors : 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  social  life  in  a 
university  community,  and  the  intellec- 
tual pressure  constantly  at  work. 

In  the  matter  of  social  conditions  the 
first  point  which  strikes  the  observer  is 
the  democracy  of  spirit  and  theory;  the 
second,  that  in  this  democracy  of  letters, 
like  that  of  politics,  money  does  form  a 
dividing  line.  I  know  of  no  other  com- 
munity of  cultured  people  whose  feeling 
is  so  entirely  democratic  as  the  faculty  of 
such  an  institution  as  the  one  referred  to 
above.  Within  its  bounds  every  one  is 
accepted  at  a  certain  face  value  of  equal- 
ity. Scholarship,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  taken 
for  granted,  everybody  calls  on  everybody 
else,  there  are  many  "all-faculty"  func- 
tions, and  clubs  of  various  sorts  unite  the 
women  who  are  inclined  clubward.  On 
this  general  basis  the  first  division  is  the 
inevitable  one  rising  from  personal  "lik- 


ability ;"  the  second  —  alas,  not  less  inevit- 
able—  is  founded  on  differences  in  salary. 

The  wife  of  a  young  instructor  who 
has  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  must  do  her  own  housework, 
and  can  hardly  offer  her  friends  even  tea 
and  thin  bread-and-butter.  She  is  prob- 
ably gently  bred,  often  college  trained, 
almost  always  plucky  and  independent. 
Even  if  she  could  leave  the  baby,  she  will 
not,  after  the  first  year  or  so,  accept  a 
great  deal  of  hospitality  while  the  plea- 
sure of  returning  it  is  entirely  out  of  reach. 
Nor  is  there  in  this  any  commercial  ele- 
ment of  social  barter.  She  simply  knows 
that  friendships  may  be  spoiled  by  having 
all  the  favors  on  one  side,  and  wisely 
avoids  the  danger.  She  keeps  her  friends, 
and  has,  probably,  a  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood life,  but  that  does  not  prevent  her 
missing  the  larger  opportunities.  Carried 
on  in  various  lines,  this  certainly  makes  a 
"  difference,"  and  the  difference  is  felt  the 
more  keenly  just  because  of  the  general 
democracy  of  sentiment,  and  because  a 
faculty  of  say  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  may  easily  embrace  all  the  de- 
grees between  a  two-maid  establishment 
with  wine-cellar  attachment,  and  a  no- 
maid  establishment  with  corn  meal  mush 
for  dinner  and  salt-cellar  attachment. 

So  much  for  filthy  lucre!  There  is  an- 
other phase,  far  worse  on  the  whole.  She 
is  expected,  nay,  forced,  to  be  intelligent. 
The  university  world  is  vibrant  with  in- 
tellectual interests.  Libraries  and  lab- 
oratories are  the  tools  of  daily  life.  Every 
third  man  has  just  published  a  book  or 
has  one  in  drydock,  and  every  second 
man  is  preparing  a  paper  for  a  learned 
society.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  every 
new  theory,  the  value  of  every  new  dis- 
covery, is  first  battled  over  on  academic 
ground.  What  woman  can  help  respond- 
ing to  such  influences  ?  How  many  wives 
come  to  physical  bankruptcy  through 
the  auxiliary  arts  of  proofreading,  steno- 
graphy, or  index-making!  How  many 
more  stray  from  the  happy  paths  of  ig- 
norance into  the  sinuous  byways  of  mod- 
ern thought! 
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It  is  not  enough  that  the  faculty  wife 
combine  culinary  skill  with  the  shifts  and 
shortcuts  of  the  home  dressmaker.  She 
must  study  the  balanced  ration,  and  the 
bases  of  design.  Neither  does  it  suffice 
that  she  bring  up  her  offspring  in  the  way 
she  went  herself.  Around  her  stand  the 
exponents  of  the  latest  theory  of  infant 
psychology,  mostly  childless,  but  fright- 
fully alert,  and  she  shakes  off  their  bane- 
ful influence  with  difficulty.  She  may 
never  have  a  new  skirt  and  a  new  waist 
at  once,  but  she  saves  money  to  go  to 
Europe,  that  being  a  recognized  necessity. 

And  the  lightning  changes  which  an 
hour  may  necessitate,  —  to  be  ready  to 
discuss  Nietzsche  with  a  famous  foreigner 
over  the  dinner  she  has  just  cooked;  to 
spend  a  day  putting  reserved  seats  into 
her  lord's  tennis  trousers,  and  yet  share 
his  joy  over  a  "complete  edition,  only 
thirty  dollars;"  to  play  Portia  in  public 
and  Cinderella  in  private !  —  Surely  her 
mission  is  hardly  less  diversified  than 
that  of  the  Yale  alumni,  who  are  said  to 
go  out  into  the  world  "to  preach  the  gos- 
pel and  raise  hell  generally."  And  it's 
great  fun,  after  all,  —  when  the  baby  is 
well  and  the  slavey  decides  to  stay.  Only 
at  times  of  unusual  depression  does  the 
faculty  wife  say  with  the  Preacher,  "Of 
making  books  there  is  no  end;  and  much 
study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 

THE    DICTATORSHIP    OF   AN 
ACROBATIC   MIND 

A  FEW  months  ago  one  laboring  under 
the  bane  of  deliberation  queried :  — 

"Is  it  worse  to  be  thought-less  or 
thought-tied?" 

It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Both  are  merely  bad. 

Worse  than  either  is  the  misfortune  of 
possessing  mental  faculties  so  constructed 
that  with  the  slightest  pull  of  the  intellect- 
ual string  the  whole  equipment  springs 
into  instantaneous  motion  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  acrobatic  jumping- jack. 

This  condition  is  the  bete  noire  of  my 
existence.  The  severest  cudgelings  have 


failed  to  keep  my  insubordinate  thoughts 
under  control.  They  have  bullied  and  op- 
pressed me  until  I  feel  myself  the  abject 
prey  of  every  chance  comer.  The  weakest 
gosling  of  an  idea  is  as  potent  against  me 
as  the  cannonade  of  an  encyclopaedia. 

I  listen  to  a  lecture  or  a  sermon.  The 
orator  begins  to  roll  a  ponderous  period 
up  a  difficult  hill.  Snap!  I  have  caught 
the  impulse  of  a  word  or  two,  and  off  I  go 
in  leaps  and  bounds,  hither  and  thither, 
but  ever  on  until  I  arrive  at  the  top,  and 
find  I  have  gathered  in  my  jiggling  flight 
so  motley  a  crew  of  ideas  they  surely  must 
begin  with  time  and  finish  in  eternity  — 
yet  still  they  continue  to  arrive.  I  am  con- 
templating them  in  dismay  when  the  con- 
scious movement  of  a  neighbor  attracts 
me.  A  new  hat!  In  one  instant  I  have 
inspected  every  hat  and  coiffure  in  my 
vicinity,  planned  my  next  season's  suit, 
and  determined  the  rearrangement  of  my 
back  hair.  Another  jump,  and  I  am  back 
with  the  speaker;  he  is  but  halfway  up. 
By  a  strenuous  effort  of  will  I  accompany 
him  to  the  top,  that  I  may  be  present 
when  he  arrives  at  one  of  the  foregone 
conclusions  I  have  already  arrayed  there. 
If  by  mischance  he  does  not  reach  the 
end  expected,  impelled  by  the  stimulus 
of  a  new  view-point  away  I  fly,  and  thus 
miss  the  opening  of  the  next  sentence.  It 
is  not  a  fair  start,  but  no  matter,  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same.  One  leap,  and  I  have  re- 
turned; another,  advanced,  arrived,  dou- 
ble, turn  and  twist,  back  and  forth,  up  and 
down,  in  and  out,  and  alas,  too  frequently 
never  touching  bottom.  It  is  arduous. 

What  is  being  thought-tied  compared 
to  this  ?  A  bann  of  repose,  and  irrespon- 
sible thoughtlessness  ?  —  an  unattainable 
joy  to  a  mind  whose  only  respite  is  an 
abeyance,  a  waiting  for  a  fresh  pull  of  the 
string.  Nor  is  mine  that  happy-go-lucky 
species  of  mind  which  jumps  at  conclu- 
sions. I  jump  to  conclusions  indeed,  but 
it  is  a  series  of  jumps,  a  succession  of  leaps 
from  one  peak  to  another,  until  arriving 
at  the  summit,  afar  off  it  may  be  from  the 
one  intended,  but  guarded  by  a  bulwark 
of  opinions,  here  I  stop,  breathless. 
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As  a  consequent  of  having  stated  these 
facts,  a  confession  is  now  forced  upon  me: 
this  high  vaulting  from  one  thought  to 
another,  this  springboard  association  of 
ideas,  has  created  within  me  a  memory  of 
Vhich  I  stand  in  deadly  awe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  me  the  fact 
that  psychologists  consider  memory  of  a 
very  low  order  of  intellect.  I  can  sub- 
stantiate the  statement. 

But  I  protest  that  when  I  was  young  I 
had  no  memory,  that  this  thing  has  grown 
apace  with  my  years,  the  malevolent 
product  of  my  mental  gymnastics,  until 
now,  full  grown,  the  amount  of  material 
it  can  furnish  for  the  hashing  of  thoughts 
is  something  appalling. 

Overworked,   my   will   has  been   de- 
throned and  my  judgment  debased.   But 
whatever  the  inner  misery  caused  by  these 
conditions,  the  unseemly  outward  mani- 
festation is  causing  even  my  friends  to  re- 
gard me  askance.  There  was  a  time  when 
to  me,  also,  the  supplying  of  dates  was 
something  uncanny,  the  recalling  of  long 
buried  facts  positively  gruesome,  and  the 
quick   application   of  quotations  a   de- 
cided bore.    The  finding  of  a  word  for 
which  a  friend  appears  to  be  searching 
—  if  by  ill-luck  it  happens  to  be  of  a 
slightly    different     meaning    and    thus 
throws  him  off  the  track  from  what  he 
was  intending  to  say — is  not  often  con- 
sidered a  friendly  act.  To  see  too  quickly 
the  point  of  a  story  and  then  forget  to 
laugh  at  the  proper  time,  or  to  insert  a 
missing  detail  and  with  it  a  chance  in- 
sinuation that  you  have  heard  the  story 
before,  does  not  enhance  one's  popularity. 
Undertake  the  telling  for  one's  self  and 
quickly  one's  auditors  are  swamped  in  a 
sea  of  suggested  ideas,  and  the  climax  is 
presented  to  submerged  ears.    Then  in 
desperation  one  tries  another  tactic,  one 
or  two  bold  strokes,  and  the  point  ap- 
pears so  quickly  that  it  passes  for  a  mere 
detail.    You  are  sure  to  be  left  speech- 
less, with  your  audience  politely  waiting 
For  the  denouement. 

Poets  pray  for  man  the  gift  of  a  strong 
athletic  brain,  most  especially  the  un- 


happy possessor  of  the  acrobatic  mind. 
Such  a  one,  guided  by  the  uncertain 
conduct  of  a  mind  which  moves  in  spas- 
modic leaps  and  jumps,  stimulated  by  any 
chance  word  or  expression,  can  never 
travel  up  the  road  of  Parnassus  in  the 
good  fellowship  of  comrades.  He  can 
never  scale  the  heights  in  the  company  of 
the  elect. 

THE    AMERICAN    TOURIST    AND 
THE  EUROPEAN    SIGHT 

'ALL  my  life  I  have  read  stories  of  Amer- 
icans abroad  and  have  refused  to  believe 
most  of  them.  But  I  have  returned  from 
my  own  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic  a  con- 
vert to  Charles  Battell  Loomis  and  to  the 
theory  that  the  American  tourist  is  among 
the  most  interesting  sights  to  be  found  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

A  New  England  business  man  crossed 
on  the  steamer  with  me;  as  soon  as  he 
landed,  the  Italian  air  seemed  to  bring  out 
all  over  him,  like  a  measles  rash,  the  most 
rampant  Americanism  I  ever  saw.  He 
gave  himself  the  greatest  inconvenience  to 
procure  three  cigars  in  order  to  smuggle 
them  into  Naples,  a  thing  which  he  after- 
wards discovered  was  within  the  law;  in 
Rome  he  boasted  that  he  had  "  sneaked  " 
his  kodak  into  St.  Peter's  against  the  regu- 
lations, although  he  did  not  want  to 
photograph  anything.  In  short,  his  one 
object  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  cheat  the 
Italian  government  and  the  Italian  shop- 
keepers, whose  acknowledged  prerogative 
it  is,  as  all  right-minded  tourists  will 
agree,  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
cheating  us. 

The  New  Englander  soon  passed  be- 
yond my  ken,  for  I  was  making  a  leisurely 
trip,  and  he,  as  you  may  easily  surmise 
from  the  glimpse  I  have  given  of  him, 
was  of  the  class  who  waste  no  time  in 
quiet  contemplation.  The  next  oddity  I 
encountered  was  in  Florence  in  the  shape 
of  a  countrywoman  from  Florida,  who, 
on  being  asked  if  she  had  been  to  Santa 
Croce,  responded  with  interest,  — 
"No;  what's  that?"  • 
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"Santa  Croce  is  the  church  where 
Galileo  was  buried,"  she  was  told. 

"Galileo,  oh  yes!"  Then,  with  the  air 
of  summoning  a  recollection  from  a  long 
distance,  "Galileo?  Why,  of  course! 
Pygmalion  and  Galileo :  you  always  hear 
of  them  together;  now,  who  was  Pyg- 
malion?" 

I  see  I  have  omitted  mention  of  the  girl 
in  Rome  who  lost  her  luncheon  because 
she  rashly  arranged  to  meet  her  party 
for  that  meal  at  the  foot  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Moses  in  the  Vatican;  I  say  rashly, 
because,  had  she  consulted  her  guide- 
book, she  would  have  discovered  that 
Michael  Angelo's  Moses  was  to  be  found 
in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  city  from  the  Vati- 
can. 

In  Paris  I  met  a  party  of  delightful 
young  persons,  brothers  and  sisters  from 
Boston.  Every  evening  they  appeared  at 
dinner  dressed  to  go  out,  and  on  inquiry 
it  proved  that  they  were  testing  solemnly 
in  turn  every  cafe  and  vaudeville  in  the 
city  made  famous  or  infamous  by  fiction. 
One  night  it  was  the  Moulin  Rouge,  fol- 
lowed by  Maxim's ;  the  next  night,  the  Bal 
Bullier.  I  suppose  I  looked  a  little  shocked 
at  this,  for  they  hastened  to  explain :  "  Of 
course  we  don't  understand  a  word,  but 
the  dancing  is  good.  And  they  are  such 
famous  places,  and  we  may  never  get 
another  chance!" 

It  was  an  unobtrusive  looking  Ameri- 
can who  stood  in  the  long  corridor  of  the 
Louvre  before  the  Murillo  Annunciation 
when  a  personally  conducted  party  made 
its  appearance.  The  American  stood 
where  he  was  when  the  group  halted,  in 
the  hope,  I  suppose,  of  picking  up  a  few 
gems  in  art  criticism  from  the  little  French 
guide  who  succeeded,  in  his  disquisition 
on  painting,  in  making  a  tremendous 
noise.  But  the  guide  must  have  felt  that 


my  friend  was  a  jarring  note  in  his  ad- 
miring audience,  for  he  suddenly  stopped, 
turned  and  fixed  him  with  a  beady  eye, 
and  shouted,  — 

"Are  you  of  zis  partee?" 

"No,  monsieur." 

"Ah-h-h!  Zen  you  must  avay!  Zis  is 
a  personally  conducted  partee." 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  murmured  my  im- 
perturbable American  as  he  bowed  him- 
self away,  "I  thought  it  was  a  dog-fight." 
And  as  his  sauntering  departure  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  infuriated  gesticulations  of 
the  little  guide  and  the  amused  laughter 
of  the  rest,  I  rejoiced  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  in  an  American  peculiarity. 

But  it  was  not  until  I  boarded  the 
steamer  coming  home  that  I  met  a 
thoroughly  typical  American.  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  in  England, 
and  he  told  me  that  much  to  his  disgust 
he  had  had  to  stay  a  week. 

"I  landed  last  Saturday,  and  my  busi- 
ness ought  not  to  have  taken  me  but 
three  days,"  he  said.  "But  I  had  to  in- 
terview an  English  board  of  directors, 
and  if  you  ever  tried  that,  you  know  it 
is  the  slowest  job  on  record." 

"Do  you  often  make  these  flying 
trips?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered.  "I  used  to. 
But  now  I  come  over  only  about  four 
times  a  year." 

It  is  curious,  this  question  of  types;  we 
pass  by  ninety-nine  of  our  fellow-country- 
men who  have  been  born  and  bred  here, 
and  suddenly  descend  upon  the  hun- 
dredth, and  label  him  typical  for  no  more 
obvious  reason  than  because  he  differs 
from  the  others.  So  in  meekness  of  spirit 
I  recognized  in  this  man  on  the  steamer 
the  typical  American  business  man  as  he 
figures  in  tradition  and  the  modern  novel. 
Yet  I  have  lived  in  America  all  my  life 
and  never  met  any  one  like  him  before. 
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SHALL  THE  UNIVERSITY  BECOME  A  BUSINESS 
CORPORATION ' 

BY   HENRY   S.  PRITCHETT 


TO-DAY,  in  the  United  States,  two 
radically  different  plans  for  the  support 
and  conduct  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  are  in  process  of  development: 
the  one  that  of  the  private  university,  the 
other  the  university  supported  and  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  The  first  finds  its 
notable  examples  mainly  amongst  the 
older  universities  of  the  East,  the  second 
in  the  universities  of  the  Central  and  West- 
ern states.  While  these  last  are  younger, 
their  growth  has  been  rapid,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  their  instructors  and  stu- 
dents, but  in  facilities  and  in  income.  A 
table  which  follows  contains  in  condensed 
form  certain  data  concerning  these  two 
groups  of  universities  which  show  how 
nearly  comparable,  so  far  as  material 
considerations  measure  equality,  these 
two  groups  of  institutions  have  become.2 
The  comparison  shows  that  in  the  six 
older  universities  of  the  Eastern  States 
1938  teachers  are  dealing  with  18,498 
students,  at  an  annual  cost  of  a  little  more 
than  $5,000,000,  while  in  the  six  West- 
ern state  universities  a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  teachers  is  dealing  with  a  stu- 
1  dent  body  larger  by  2000,  at  a  cost  of  a 
little  more  than  $4,000,000.  The  first 
student  group  includes  but  few  women, 
the  second  a  considerable  proportion  of 
women.  In  number  of  instructors,  in 
number  of  students,  and  in  amount  of  an- 
nual income  the  second  group  is  rapidly 
gaining  on  the  first. 

1  An  address  before  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

2  See  next  page. 
VOL.  96  -  NO.  3 


While  these  two  systems  of  institutions 
are  growing  in  America  contemporane- 
ously, they  rarely  are  able  to  live  side  by 
side.  In  the  Eastern  States,  where  the 
older  universities  have  for  a  century  and 
more  supplied  the  demands  of  higher 
education,  no  great  state  institutions  have 
grown  up.  In  the  central  West,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  state  universities 
were  founded  just  as  the  railroads  were 
built,  to  supply  not  a  present  but  a  future 
want,  there  are  few  strong  and  growing 
private  universities.  In  fact,  there  are  in 
almost  every  Western  state  private  col- 
leges and  universities  whose  development 
has  been  practically  stopped,  and  which 
must  in  the  end  become  feeders  to  the 
great  state  universities. 

There  are  a  few  notable  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  all  of  them  notable  because  they 
are  exceptions;  as  for  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, and  Leland  Stanford  University.  The 
first  two  are  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
The  reason  that  they  have  flourished  is 
not  far  to  seek.  They  are  situated  at  the 
seat  of  the  greatest  social  and  industrial 
centre  in  America.  They  occupy  an  excep- 
tional strategic  situation  for  a  great  uni- 
versity or  for  a  great  school. 

As  one  looks  back  at  the  rise  of  the 
great  Western  universities  and  realizes 
the  wisdom  and  the  far-sightedness  dis- 
played by  their  founders,  he  is  surprised 
that  they  should  have  estimated  at  such 
low  value  the  matter  of  strategic  position. 
In  nearly  all  cases  these  institutions  have 
been  placed  in  small  and  isolated  villages; 
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TABLE. 
OLDER  PRIVATE  UNIVERSITIES  IN  EASTERN  STATES. 


Number  in 

Number  of 

Annual 

Annual  Cost  to 

Annual  Coat 

Koine. 

Fouudiug. 

Instructing 
Staff. 

Students 
1904. 

Budget 
1904. 

University 
per  Student. 

to 
Student. 

Harvard 

1636 

525 

5,143 

$1,572,540! 

$306 

$150 

Columbia 

1754 

551 

5,017 

1,438,638 

270 

$150  to  $250 

Yale 

1716 

343 

3,138 

800,000 

255 

100  "     150 

Pennsylvania 
Princeton 

1791 
1756 

325 
109 

2,838 
1,374 

685,000 
460,863 

241 

335 

150  "     200 
150  "     160 

Brown 

1764   - 

85 

988 

180,000 

192 

150 

Total 

1,938 

18,498 

$5,137,041 

1  Omitting  $875,575  in  special  gifts. 
WESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 


Number  in 

Number  of 

Annual 

Annual  Cost  to 

Annual  Cost 

Name. 

Founding. 

Instructing 
Staff. 

Students 
1904. 

Budget 
1904. 

University 
per  Student. 

to 
Student. 

Michigan 

1837 

292 

4,136 

$746,000 

$180 

$10  to  $45 

Illinois 

1868 

402 

3,594 

800,000 

223 

free 

Wisconsin 

1848 

227 

3,342 

700,000 

209 

free 

Minnesota 

1868 

290 

3,895 

497.0001 

128 

20  to  100 

California 

1868 

283 

3,400 

945,000 

279 

free 

Nebraska 

1869 

193 

2,513 

419,750 

167 

free 

Total 

1,687 

20,880 

$4,107,750 

Omitting  $400,000  for  bull  'ings. 


FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES. 


Number  in 

Number  of 

Annual 

Annual  Cost  to 

Annual  Cost 

Name. 

Founding 

Instructing 
Staff. 

Students 
1904. 

Budget 
1904. 

University 
per  Student. 

to 
Student. 

Berlin 

1807 

504 

13,782 

$880,500 

$64 

small  fees 

Leipsic 

1409 

216 

4,253 

716,000 

170 

"        " 

Paris 

1100 

420 

12,985 

934,000 

72 

"        '• 

Vienna 

1384 

431 

6,205 

464,000 

76 

(i        u 

Bonn 

1818 

177 

2,970 

361,000 

123 

ti        (i 

Edinburgh 

1583 

205 

2,971 

469,000 

158 

$10  to  $20  a 

course 

Total 

1,953 

43,166 

$3,824,500 
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rarely  have  they  been  founded  in  connec- 
tion with  the  centres  of  the  social,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  life  of  the  various 
states.  The  reasoning  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  as  that  which  governed  the 
location  of  the  state  capitals,  which  were 
put  at  the  most  inconvenient  possible 
points,  usually  near  the  geographic  cen- 
tre of  the  state,  without  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial centre  toward  which  all  lines  of 
transportation  lead.  This  was  done  upon 
the  theory  that  the  innocent  lawmakers 
must  be  defended  from  contact  with  the 
wicked  people  of  the  cities.  In  the  same 
way  it  was  believed  that  the  student  must 
be  protected  from  the  temptations  and 
the  distractions  which  the  nearness  of  a 
great  city  might  give.  Both  these  assump- 
tions are  fallacious,  and  the  history  of  the 
past  forty  years  has  proved  their  unwis- 
dom. The  legislature  in  the  isolated  town 
is  more  difficult  to  reach  for  the  great 
body  of  people  than  if  the  capital  were  at 
the  centre  of  trade  and  industry;  but  the 
great  body  of  the  people  is  honest  and 
well-meaning,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
make  access  to  it  easy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  never  discovered  that  the 
wicked  were  deterred  by  considerations 
of  travel  or  by  the  inconvenience  of  rail- 
road connections.  My  observation  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  they  generally  have 
free  passes,  while  the  righteous  have  to 
pay  fare.  As  a  citizen  of  the  states  of  Mis- 
souri and  Massachusetts  I  have  watched 
both  plans  with  some  care.  The  two  states 
have  about  the  same  population.  The 
one  has  as  its  capital  a  small  city,  inac- 
cessible to  the  main  body  of  citizens,  the 
other  has  as  its  capital  its  oldest  and  great- 
est community,  whither  two  thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  state  can  come  in  an 
hour's  ride.  The  result  is  that  one  legis- 
lature works  under  the  eye  of  those  who 
can  pay  the  expenses  of  lobbyists  to  go 
and  watch  it,  while  the  other  works  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  great  body  of  citizens 
of  the  state.  In  this  fact  alone  lies  the 
chief  difference  between  legislation  in 
Missouri  and  in  Massachusetts.  What 
would  have  been  the  difference  in  the 


history  of  England  if  Parliament  had  sat 
these  last  hundred  years  at  Nottingham 
instead  of  at  London? 

The  same  considerations  hold  good 
with  respect  to  the  student  life  and  the 
institution  which  deals  with  it.  When  you 
isolate  an  institution  in  a  remote  town 
you  may,  indeed,  separate  from  the  stu- 
dent life  certain  temptations  and  certain 
distractions;  but  you  also  separate  from 
it  the  opportunities  for  that  larger  know- 
ledge of  men  and  of  affairs,  that  wider 
contact  with  human  nature  and  with  the 
world,  that  riper  development  of  art  and 
of  science  which  one  sees  at  its  best  in  the 
communities  where  great  masses  of  men 
are  brought  together.  I  have  noticed,  too, 
that  nearly  all  institutions  which  make  a 
specialty  of  the  virtue  of  isolation  have  a 
city  just  near  enough  to  make  communi- 
cation easy  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
tempted.  The  great  state  universities  of 
the  middle  West  have  succeeded,  not  be- 
cause of  their  isolation,  but  in  spite  of  it, 
and  no  one  can  say  how  different  might 
have  been  their  history  or  how  much  more 
powerful  might  be  their  position  in  the 
future  had  the  larger  policy  been  adopted. 
What  would  have  been  to-day  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  had  it  been  founded  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chicago  ?  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  influence  and  the  power  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  had  its  seat  been 
fixed  fifty  years  ago  at  St.  Louis  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  a  branch  road  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  state?  No  private  university 
can  flourish  to-day  in  any  of  these  great 
central  states  except  by  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  state  universities  re- 
fused and  by  making  their  seats  at  the 
centres  of  industry  and  of  population. 
The  only  possible  chance  for  success  for 
a  new  university  in  an  isolated  point  lies 
in  the  possession  of  an  enormous  foun- 
dation, such  as  that  which  was  given  by 
Leland  Stanford,  by  which  an  institution 
was  founded  out-of-hand  and  with  free 
tuition.  But  even  here  the  limitations  of 
environment  will  place  a  practical  limit 
to  what  endowment  may  effect. 

These  two  systems  of  universities  rest 
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upon  fundamentally  different  views  as  to 
the  support  of  higher  education.  The  one 
assumes  that  this  support  will  come  by 
the  free  gift  of  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  other  assumes  that  the  sup- 
port of  higher  education  no  less  than  that 
of  elementary  education  is  the  duty  of  the 
state.  The  one  system  appeals  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  individual  citizen,  the  other 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  whole  mass  of  citi- 
zens. The  one  establishes  a  set  of  higher 
institutions  which  may  or  may  not  be 
in  harmony  with  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  municipality  or  of  the  state; 
the  other  establishes  a  set  of  institutions 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  that  system, 
and  its  crown.  The  one  furnishes  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  which  tuition  fees 
are  high  and  tending  constantly  to  grow 
higher,  the  other  furnishes  a  system  of 
instruction  practically  free.  The  one  had 
its  origin  in  essentially  aristocratic  dis- 
tinctions, whatever  may  be  its  present 
form  of  development,  the  other  is  essen- 
tially democratic  in  both  its  inception 
and  its  development.  Will  these  two  sys- 
tems —  different  in  ideal,  different  in 
inception,  different  in  development,  not 
necessarily  antagonistic  but  contrasted 
—  continue  to  flourish,  if  not  side  by  side, 
at  least  in  contiguous  sections  of  the  coun- 
try? 

As  far  as  one  can  see  into  the  future, 
both  of  these  systems  will  continue  to 
live  and  to  flourish,  but  with  few  excep- 
tions they  will  flourish  in  different  sec- 
tions, not  side  by  side.  No  one  can  doubt 
to-day  that  the  state  university  is  gaining 
as  a  centre  of  influence  in  intellectual  and 
national  life.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  it  is  to  be  the  seat  of  university  edu- 
cation for  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
country,  including  the  Central,  Western, 
and  Southern  states.  The  private  uni- 
versity which  seeks  to  gain  power  and 
influence  in  this  region  should  set  itself  se- 
riously to  the  problem  of  supplementing, 
not  paralleling,  the  work  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. It  should  ask  itself  earnestly  the 
question,  What  is  the  logical  function  of 


the  privately  endowed  university  in  a 
commonwealth  where  higher  education 
is  supplied  by  the  state  ?  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  question,  which  nevertheless 
deserves  serious  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

No  one  interested  in  education  can 
repress  a  thrill  of  exultation  as  he  looks 
forward  to  the  future  of  the  great  state 
universities.  They  were  started  at  a  for- 
tunate intellectual  epoch.  Their  founda- 
tion stones  were  laid  when  the  battle  for 
scientific  freedom  and  scientific  teaching 
had  just  been  won.  They  were  dedicated 
by  the  pioneers  who  founded  them  in  a 
spirit  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  free- 
dom. They  are  essentially  and  in  the 
broadest  and  simplest  way  democratic, 
and  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  public  schools.  It  is  to 
this  real  democracy,  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  founded,  not  by  a  few  men  or  by  a 
single  man,  but  by  the  whole  people  of  the 
state,  that  they  owe  their  greatest  for- 
tune, and  no  one  looking  into  the  future 
can  doubt  that  they  are  to  be  amongst  the 
most  influential,  the  richest,  and  most 
democratic  universities  of  our  land,  vying 
with  the  oldest  and  most  famous  institu- 
tions of  our  Eastern  States  in  a  rivalry 
which  we  may  well  hope  to  see  the  noble 
rivalry  of  the  scholar  rather  than  a  rivalry 
of  riches,  of  buildings,  and  of  numbers. 

Wide  apart  as  are  these  two  systems 
of  universities,  they  are  singularly  alike 
in  the  form  and  method  of  administra- 
tion, and  singularly  unlike  in  this  respect 
to  the  universities  of  other  lands,  for  ex- 
ample to  those  of  Germany  and  of  Scot- 
land. This  difference  in  administration 
is  strongly  reflected  in  the  data  of  the 
table  itself,  in  which  six  foreign  univer- 
sities are  compared  with  the  two  groups 
of  American  universities.1  To  state  the 
comparison  briefly,  the  table  shows  that 

1  The  figures  of  this  table  are  suggestive. 
The  data  for  foreign  institutions  are  not,  in 
every  particular,  comparable  with  those  of 
American  institutions,  but  they  are  as  nearly 
so  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  For  exam- 
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in  our  six  older  American  institutions 
some  1950  teachers  are  dealing  with  18,- 
500  students  at  an  annual  cost  of  $5,100,- 
000{  or  at  the  rate  of  $277  a  student  a 
year;  while  in  the  six  foreign  universities 
almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  teach- 
ers deal  with  43,000  students  at  a  cost  of 
only  $3,800,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $89  a 
student  a  year.  Harvard  University  ex- 
pends (including  gifts  for  special  pur- 
poses) a  larger  sum  annually  in  dealing 
with  5000  students  than  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Paris  together  expend  in 
dealing  with  the  instruction  of  26,500 
students.1  Princeton  University,  whose 
work  is  almost  wholly  that  of  an  under- 
graduate college  without  the  expensive 
schools  of  law  or  medicine,  expends  as 
much  in  teaching  its  1400  students  as  the 
University  of  Vienna  spends  on  its  6000. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  part  of  this 
somewhat  startling  difference  is  due  to 
lack  of  strict  comparability  in  the  data, 
and  part  to  the  small  pay  of  foreign  pro- 
fessors. But  a  very  large  part  is  due  to 
the  difference  in  administrative  ideals. 

The  American  university,  whether 
supported  by  private  gift  or  by  the  state, 
is  conducted  under  an  administrative 
system  which  approximates  closer  and 
closer  as  time  goes  on  to  that  of  a  busi- 
ness corporation.  The  administrative 
power  is  lodged  in  a  small  body  of  trus- 
tees or  regents,  who  are  not  members  of 
the  university  community.  Their  chief 
point  of  contact  with  the  university  (that 

pie,  the  student  lists  of  foreign  universities  con- 
tain a  certain  proportion  of  special  students 
(Hospitanten)  who  may  be  taking  a  single  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  numbers  credited  to  Amer- 
ican universities  are  the  students  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  (failure  to  count  its  students  is  not 
one  of  the  sins  of  the  American  university). 
Again,  the  German  university  does  not  show 
on  either  side  of  its  ledger  the  students'  fees, 
for  the  reason  that  these  go  to  the  professor 
and  not  to  the  university.  These  fees  are,  how- 
ever, small  in  their  aggregate. 

1  The  official  pay  of  the  foreign  professor  at 
first  glance  seems  absurdly  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  pay  in  American  institutions.  In 
Prussia,  for  example,  a  full  professor  receives 


is,  with  its  teachers,  students,  and  alumni) 
is  through  the  president,  whose  power  is 
often  autocratic. 

In  other  countries,  as  in  Germany  for 
example,  the  university,  so  far  as  its  in- 
ternal control  and  administration  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  free  association  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  Its  chief  executive  officer  is 
elected  by  the  faculty  itself  from  their  own 
number.  The  question  of  the  choice  or 
the  dismissal  of  professors  is  not  brought 
before  any  outside  body.  The  faculty 
and  students  together  form  a  self-govern- 
ing democracy,  and  an  officer  with  the 
autocratic  power  of  an  American  college 
president  would  seem  to  them  intoler- 
able. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Ger- 
many, a  country  which  is  politically  gov- 
erned by  an  autocrat,  the  representative 
institution  of  learning  is  a  republic,  while 
in  America,  where  we  pride  ourselves  on 
our  democracy,  our  representative  edu- 
cational institution  is  administered  upon 
autocratic,  not  upon  democratic  lines. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  sketch 
briefly  the  two  systems  of  administration. 
The  European  university  must  always  be 
considered  from  two  standpoints,  first 
that  of  a  state  establishment,  second  as  a 
self-governing  body  of  scholars.  As  a 
state  institution  the  university  is  under 
the  control  of  the  ministry,  which  fur- 
nishes the  budget,  keeps  account  of  the 
finances,  and  conducts  the  routine  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  financial  side  of 
the  institution.  As  an  institution  of  learn- 
by  law  $1000  (in  Berlin  $1200)  the  first  year, 
to  be  increased  $100  a  year  every  fourth  year 
for  twenty  years.  In  addition  he  receives  an 
allowance  for  house  rent.  This  is,  however, 
only  the  fixed  part  of  his  income.  The  hono- 
rarium which  he  receives  from  the  fees  of  his 
students  will  vary  greatly,  depending  on  the 
subject  taught  and  the  attractive  power  of  the 
teacher.  Incomes  of  $5000  a  year,  and  even 
larger  sums,  are  received  in  the  larger  univer- 
sities by  certain  well-known  men.  Taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  foreign  professor 
has  a  life  place,  that  his  widow  and  minor  chil- 
dren receive  pensions,  he  is  better  off  finan- 
cially, and  is  far  more  free  from  the  anxieties 
which  come  with  modest  income,  than  is  his 
American  brother  whose  nominal  pay  is  higher. 
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ing,  however,  its  fundamental  idea  is  free- 
dom: freedom  of  teaching,  freedom  of 
learning.  The  teacher  has  a  freedom 
which  no  officer  or  student  may  invade; 
the  student,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  free- 
dom of  learning  which  no  teacher  and  no 
officer  may  invade.  The  faculty  elect 
their  own  officers.  When  a  new  member 
of  the  faculty  is  to  be  elected  he  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  faculty,  and  freedom  of 
teaching  is  guaranteed  to  him  in  the  no- 
ble words  of  the  German  constitution: 
"Die  Wissenschaft  und  ihre  Lehre  sind 
frei;"  Science  and  its  teaching  are  free. 
And  that  freedom  is  sometimes  carried  to 
a  length  which  we  in  this  country  would 
consider  impossible.  For  example,  it  is 
not  an  unknown  thing  for  a  university 
professor  to  stand  in  his  place  in  the  na- 
tional parliament  and  attack  the  educa- 
tional policy  and  the  educational  appro- 
priations of  the  ministry.  How  long  would 
a  professor  in  a  state  university  hold  his 
place  if  as  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture he  opposed  the  appropriations  to  his 
own  university? 

A  similar  freedom  of  learning  is  offered 
to  the  student.  He  may  choose  not  only 
what  he  will  study,  but  also  when  and 
how  he  will  study;  and  most  important 
of  all,  he  may  have  his  choice,  even  in  the 
same  university,  of  the  professors  under 
whom  he  will  study  a  given  subject. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  sight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semesters  in  the  Ger- 
man university  than  the  "lecture  tasting" 
for  ten  days,  when  the  students  try  this 
professor  and  that,  to  see  whom  they  pre- 
fer. And  the  fact  that  the  students'  fees 
go  to  the  professors,  not  to  the  institution, 
brings  about  in  Germany  a  competition 
between  men  rather  than  between  institu- 
tions. 

That  this  freedom,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  professors  or  the  students, 
has  its  dangers  no  one  can  deny,  least 
of  all  the  German.  He  frankly  admits 
that  there  is  no  theory,  however  absurd, 
which  cannot  find  its  advocate  amongst 
German  professors.  He  will  as  frankly 
admit  that  the  student  freedom  carries 


with  it  great  dangers  to  the  student  him- 
self. 

His  reply  is  that  all  freedom  carries 
with  it  its  dangers,  its  sacrifices,  its  losses, 
but  that  only  in  freedom  is  to  be  found 
the  self-control  and  steadfastness  of  char- 
acter which  the  student  must  somewhere 
find.  The  abuses  of  this  freedom  and  the 
losses  which  come  from  it  are  the  price 
paid,  in  his  judgment,  for  this  power  and 
this  self-control. 

Sir  Conan  Doyle  defends  the  attitude 
of  the  Scotch  university  in  similar  words: 

"The  university  is  a  great  unsympa- 
thetic machine  taking  in  a  stream  of  raw- 
boned,  cartilaginous  youths  at  one  end, 
and  turning  them  out  at  the  other  as 
learned  divines,  astute  lawyers,  and  skill- 
ful medical  men.  Of  every  thousand  of 
the  raw  material  about  six  hundred 
emerge  at  the  other  side.  The  remainder 
are  taken  in  the  process. 

"The  merits  and  faults  of  the  Scotch 
system  are  alike  evident.  Left  entirely 
to  his  own  devices  in  a  far  from  moral 
city,  many  a  lad  falls  at  the  very  starting 
point  of  his  life's  road  never  to  rise  again. 
Many  become  idlers  or  take  to  drink, 
while,  others,  after  wasting  time  and 
money  they  could  ill  afford,  leave  the  col- 
lege with  nothing  learned  save  vice.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  whose  manliness 
and  good  sense  keep  them  straight  have 
gone  through  a  training  which  tests  them 
for  life.  They  have  been  tried  and  not 
found  wanting.  They  have  learned  self- 
reliance,  confidence,  and  in  a  word  have 
become  men  of  the  world,  while  their 
confreres  in  England  are  still  magnified 
schoolboys." 

In  comparison  with  this  administra- 
tion, whose  watchword  is  freedom,  the 
American  university  has  tended  more 
and  more  to  conform  in  its  administra- 
tion to  the  methods  of  the  business  cor- 
poration. In  the  organization  of  a  rail- 
road the  government  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent and  a  small  board  of  directors,  who 
choose  officers,  promote  or  dismiss  them, 
and  determine  the  absolute  policy  of  the 
corporation.  The  administration  of  the 
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university  has  assumed  practically  the 
same  type.  The  board  of  trustees,  even 
in  our  older  colleges  and  universities, 
is  chosen  almost  entirely  from  business 
men  and  on  the  basis  of  business  experi- 
ence. It  is  no  longer  considered  necessary 
that  the  president  should  be  a  scholar. 
The  board  of  trustees,  with  the  presi- 
dent as  its  chief  executive  officer,  passes 
upon  the  entire  policy  and  administra- 
tion of  the  institution.  It  appoints  pro- 
fessors, promotes  them,  or  dismisses 
them,  it  engages  them  to  carry  out  spe- 
cific pieces  of  work  at  specified  times,  as  a 
business  corporation  employs  its  officials; 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  professor  is  at 
the  will  of  the  corporation,  as  is  the  tenure 
of  office  of  a  business  employee.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  powers  of  the  presi- 
dent are  enormously  increased,  and  the 
action  of  the  corporation  is  in  nearly  all 
cases  his  action.  He  possesses  an  auto- 
cratic power  which  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  tolerated  in  an  European  insti- 
tution. From  him  the  same  adminis- 
trative system  reaches  down  through  the 
institution.  Professors  employ  their  assist- 
ants for  specific  duties  at  specified  times; 
students  are  required  to  undertake  spe- 
cific work  in  a  prescribed  way  and  at  a 
fixed  time.  A  large  share  of  the  energy 
of  the  organization  is  given  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  work  has  been  done  at 
such  times  and  in  such  way  as  the  regu- 
lations prescribe.  Reaching  from  the 
corporation  and  the  president  down  to 
the  student  just  admitted,  the  administra- 
tion is  one  which  partakes  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  operation  of  the  methods  and 
oftentimes  of  the  spirit  of  the  business 
corporation.  It  has  the  compactness  and 
the  directness  of  responsibility  which  the 
business  organization  carries  with  it.  Its 
machinery  is  complete  in  prescribing  for 
each  officer  and  for  each  student  his 
specific  duty,  and  in  bringing  to  bear 
upon  him  the  power  of  the  organization 
if  he  fails  to  carry  out  the  implied  con- 
tract under  which  he  is  employed  or  the 
implied  conditions  under  which  he  is 
admitted.  The  watchword  is  no  longer 


freedom,  but  accountability  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  some  of  the 
consequences  of  this  administrative  at- 
titude upon  the  life  and  upon  the  work  of 
those  who  make  up  the  university.  One 
of  the  most  direct  consequences  is  that 
the  professor  in  the  American  university 
is  charged  not  only  with  the  work  of  a 
scholar,  but  with  a  large  amount  of  rou- 
tine administrative  work  as  well.  Just  as 
the  railroad  official  is  under  the  pressure 
of  his  superior  officers,  —  a  pressure 
which  he  can  equalize  only  by  a  similar 
exercise  of  authority  upon  those  beneath 
him,  —  so  the  professor  is  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  administrative  system  in  which 
he  works.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  much  of 
the  difference  in  productive  scholarship 
between  German  and  American  univer- 
sities is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
share  of  the  energy  of  the  American  pro- 
fessors is  by  our  administrative  system 
devoted  to  the  work  of  detail,  not  to  the 
work  of  scholarship. 

A  part  of  this  burden  is  the  load  which 
the  professor  carries  in  the  effort  required 
to  take  through  a  given  course  and  to 
graduate  a  number  of  men  who  are  in- 
different or  below  the  average  capacity. 
America  is  among  the  few  civilized  na- 
tions which  undertake  in  their  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  to  graduate  whole 
classes  of  men  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
scholar's  life  and  to  the  scholarly  spirit. 
The  burden  which  this  entails  is  a  far 
greater  one  than  most  men  realize.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  from  six  to  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  entire  school  year  is  de- 
voted to  examinations  whose  main  pur- 
pose is  to  spur  on  the  laggard  and  the 
indifferent. 

Furthermore,  while  our  machinery  of 
administration  holds  the  student  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  responsibility,  these  have 
little  to  do  with  cultivating  the  taste,  still 
less  the  thirst  of  the  scholar.  Success  for 
the  student  means  adaptation  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  consequent  graduation ;  suc- 
cess for  the  institution  means  the  same 
thing,  but  this  success  has  little  to  do  with 
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scholarship.  The  temptations  of  the  stu- 
dent life  are  as  great  as  in  the  Scotch  or 
in  the  German  university,  while  the  ten- 
dencies which  make  toward  good  scholar- 
ship, and  the  prestige  which  goes  with  it 
are  wanting.  Our  administration  puts  us 
somewhere  between  the  freedom  of  the 
German  university  and  the  tutelage  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  lacking  the  in- 
spiration of  the  one  and  the  individual 
oversight  of  the  other. 

The  administrative  development  of  the 
university  along  the  lines  of  a  corporation 
has  had,  also,  a  marked  influence  in  in- 
creasing the  tendency  toward  self-centred- 
ness  on  the  part  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  in  diminishing  at  the  same 
time  the  importance  and  the  influence  of 
the  individual  teacher.  Here,  as  in  all  our 
American  life,  organization  has  tended 
toward  team  play.  The  very  fixity  of  our 
administrative  system  has  brought  it  to 
pass  that  the  great  teacher  is  used  with 
far  less  effect  than  in  the  more  individual- 
istic regime  of  the  European  institutions. 
There  a  great  scholar  attracts  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university  makes  it  easy 
for  him  to  come  in  contact  with  large 
numbers  of  students.  A  man  chooses  his 
college  in  America,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  teacher,  but  because  the  college  has 
a  name,  or  has  certain  associations,  or  per- 
chance is  well  known  in  athletics.  All 
these  considerations  tend  toward  local 
pride,  not  toward  a  wider  tolerance  and 
a  more  sincere  appreciation  of  truth. 
They  are  evidences  of  a  more  complete 
machinery,  but  not  necessarily  of  a  deeper 
scholarship  or  a  larger  intellectual  life  or 
a  better  training  for  citizenship. 

To  sum  up  the  difference  between  the 
administrative  systems  of  European  and 
American  universities,  the  essential  con- 
trasts between  the  two  seem  to  be  these : 
the  one  is  democratic,  the  other  auto- 
cratic; in  the  one  the  tendencies  are  to- 
ward individualistic  power  and  influence, 
in  the  other  the  tendencies  are  toward 
centralized  power;  the  one  has  for  its 
watchword  freedom,  —  freedom  for  the 


teacher,  freedom  for  the  student,  —  the 
other  has  for  its  watchword  responsibility 
to  the  administration;  one  invites  stu- 
dents to  study,  the  other  organizes  them 
for  graduation. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood  as  painting  in  terms  too 
glowing  the  tendencies  of  the  foreign  in- 
stitutions, or  as  wishing  in  any  way  to 
conceal  their  faults  and  their  shortcom- 
ings, which  are  evident  enough.  I  am 
speaking  not  of  details,  but  of  certain 
broad  tendencies  in  the  foreign  institu- 
tions and  in  ours. 

Indeed  the  faults  of  administration  in 
foreign  institutions  are  not  far  to  seek. 
For  example,  in  a  Prussian  university 
when  a  professor  is  to  be  appointed,  three 
names  are  nominated  by  the  faculty,  of 
whom  one  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  min- 
istry. Under  the  law  the  ministry  is  not 
limited  to  the  nominees  of  the  faculty, 
and  during  the  last  seventy  years  in  about 
one  case  out  of  three  it  has  gone  out- 
side of  the  faculty  nominations,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  has  always  brought  bitter 
complaint.  On  the  part  of  the  faculty, 
disregard  for  their  recommendation  is 
usually  assigned  to  distrust  of  their  schol- 
arly standing  or  to  personal  or  political 
tendencies.  On  the  other  hand  the  min- 
istry has  not  hesitated  to  say,  in  over- 
ruling the  wishes  of  the  faculty,  that  its 
members  have  been  influenced  by  per- 
sonal considerations  in  their  choice,  not 
by  considerations  of  the  highest  useful- 
ness of  the  man  to  be  chosen.  That  politi- 
cal considerations  do  enter  in  many  cases 
seems  certain.  The  professor  of  political 
economy  who  teaches  protection  is  fairly 
sure  to  get  promotion  faster  than  his  col- 
league who  sticks  to  free  trade. 

Moreover,  complete  intellectual  free- 
dom is  impossible  where  political  freedom 
is  limited.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  great  historians  in  Germany  in 
the  last  half  century  are  historians  of  the 
past,  not  of  modern  days.  No  historian 
in  Germany  would  treat  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  with  the  freedom  with  which  our 
historians  treat  of  the  civil  war. 
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There  is  a  catch  phrase  in  Germany 
that  a  professor  may  say  anything  he 
wishes  about  religion,  but  he  must  be 
careful  about  politics.  To-day  certain  re- 
actionary tendencies  threaten  academic 
freedom  even  in  religious  investigation. 
A  strong  effort  is  making  in  Prussia  to 
compel  the  professors  of  theology  to 
adapt  their  teaching  to  the  creed  and 
policy  of  the  state  church.  On  this  field 
a  battle  royal  is  to  be  fought  in  the  near 
future,  but  no  one  who  has  watched  the 
development  of  German  intellectual  free- 
dom can  doubt  its  issue. 

Notwithstanding  these  evident  defects, 
the  system  as  a  whole  —  the  university  as 
a  republic  of  scholars  —  has  worked  well. 
It  has  resulted,  in  the  main,  in  the  choice 
of  the  right  men  for  the  right  places, 
which  is  the  real  object  of  university  ad- 
ministration. The  personal  tendencies 
of  the  faculty  have  been  held  in  check 
by  the  fact  that  their  nominations  must 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  ministry,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  absolutism  of  the  min- 
istry has  been  restrained  by  the  necessity 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  judg- 
ment of  the  faculty.  No  system  has  yet 
been  devised  by  which  the  prejudices  of 
human  nature  can  be  eliminated.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  a  system  under 
which  a  professor  has  so  strong  a  place 
that  he  may  teach  what  he  will  and  no 
authority  may  remove  him  or  humiliate 
him.  And  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  fairly 
reckoned  that  a  system  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration rests  partly  on  the  teacher 
and  partly  on  the  outside  administrative 
officer  contains  influences  which  are  cal- 
culated to  correct  the  faults  of  each. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  making  this 
comparison  to  urge  the  adoption  in  our 
American  universities  of  the  foreign  sys- 
tem. Let  us  learn  all  we  may  from  our 
neighbors,  as  the  Japanese  show  us  so 
well  how  to  do,  but  let  us  grow  our  own 
tree.  My  wish  is  rather  to  call  attention 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  system  under 
which  we  are  developing.  If  our  organi- 
zation and  administration  is  the  better, 
by  all  means  let  us  follow  it;  but  let  us 


see  clearly  whither  it  leads  us,  and  let  us 
ask  ourselves  frankly  the  question  whether 
a  centralized  administration  modeled  on 
the  lines  of  a  business  corporation  is  the 
one  best  adapted  to  the  development  of 
an  institution  of  learning. 

Would  the  American  university  — 
whether  a  private  or  a  state  institution  — 
be  bettered  if  its  administration  were 
turned  over  to  the  faculty  instead  of  be- 
ing vested,  as  now,  in  a  board  of  trustees 
who  do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  in  edu- 
cational methods  ?  Would  it  be  a  step 
forward,  for  example,  to  intrust  to  the 
faculty  the  election  of  the  president  and 
of  the  professors,  and  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  settlement  of  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  policy  and  of  expenditure  ?  Ought 
the  university  freedom  to  be  extended 
through  the  faculty  to  the  student  body  so 
as  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  organi- 
zation and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  free- 
dom both  for  professor  and  student  ?  Can 
scholarship  of  a  high  order  be  developed 
under  pressure  ?  Are  we  educating  our 
youth  away  from  democratic  ideals,  not 
toward  them,  by  the  form  and  tendency 
of  our  university  administration  ? 

These  are  fundamental  questions. 
They  take  hold  in  the  end  of  the  causes 
which  affect  our  national  life  and  of  the 
threads  of  influence  which  reach  most 
directly  our  youth. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  with  certainty 
that  a  radical  change  of  this  sort  would 
work  harm,  not  only  at  the  beginning, 
but  in  the  outcome.  Administration  of 
experts  by  experts  is  seldom  a  success. 
Perhaps  no  type  of  man  has  been  devel- 
oped who  is  a  wiser  councilor  than  the 
business  man  of  large  sympathy  and  of 
real  interest  in  intellectual  problems,  al- 
though such  men  are  almost  as  difficult  to 
find  as  are  great  teachers. 

American  college  professors  are  as  in- 
telligent and  high-minded  a  body  of  men 
as  any  country  can  point  to.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  professor  does  not  have  the 
experience  of  give  and  take  which  the 
business  man  must  learn.  In  his  own  sub- 
ject in  his  own  university,  he  is  supreme. 
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No  rising  privat-docent,  as  in  Germany, 
attracts  his  students  from  him.  Compe- 
tition under  our  system  is  between  in- 
stitutions, not  between  men.  Further, 
the  organization  of  the  faculties  is  not 
such  as  to  furnish  any  large  initiative  in 
education.  Conservatism  has  an  undue 
advantage  when  a  question  of  policy  or 
of  appointment  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  votes  of  an  hundred  men. 

To  throw  into  our  faculties  as  now  or- 
ganized the  settlement  of  such  questions 
would  seem  to  open  the  door  for  the  en- 
trance of  a  system  of  academic  politics 
which  would  be  demoralizing.  Local  ten- 
dencies would  probably  be  exaggerated, 
and  the  inbreeding,  which  is  so  notice- 
able a  feature  of  all  our  institutions, 
might  be  increased. 

Further,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained 
that  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  Ameri- 
can youth  is  over-developed,  and  one 
would  hesitate  to  weaken  this  by  a  larger 
freedom  from  responsibility  unless  he 
felt  absolutely  sure  that  the  conditions  of 
such  freedom  lent  themselves  to  the  up- 
building of  self-control,  of  simplicity  of 
character,  and  of  scholarly  spirit. 

In  fact,  any  such  comparison  of  our 
universities  with  the  foreign  institutions 
brings  us  sharply  back  to  the  realization 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  are  not  compar- 
able. We  are  not  in  a  position  to  try  the 
experiment  of  the  free  scholastic  life  until 
the  body  of  students  entering  the  univer- 
sity has  received  a  training  more  thor- 
ough and  better  adapted  to  arouse  the 
scholar's  interest  than  that  which  the  or- 
dinary college  student  has. 

And  yet  any  serious  student  of  educa- 
tion must  realize  that  this  is  no  answer  to 
the  queries  which  I  have  just  stated.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  can  change 
this  or  that  detail  of  university  life,  but 
it  is  rather  this:  our  present  tendency 
is  toward  a  close  organization,  toward 
a  limited  freedom,  toward  team  play, 
which  carries  through  to  graduation  great 
masses  of  men,  toward  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment. Would  it  be  wise  to  counteract 
these  tendencies  by  influences  in  the  ad- 


ministration which  shall  make  toward  in- 
dividualistic scholarship,  larger  freedom, 
less  pressure  in  the  organization,  oppor- 
tunity for  professors  and  students  to  deal 
with  the  larger  questions  of  university 
life,  cooperation  between  the  faculty  and 
the  administrative  board  in  the  govern- 
ment? 

I  believe  thoroughly  that  these  ques- 
tions are  real  ones  and  important  ones, 
and  that  the  sooner  we  have  them  clearly 
and  definitely  before  our  eyes  the  better 
it  will  be  for  university  development  in 
this  country.  However  important  it  may 
be  to  have  a  man  of  affairs  at  the  head  of 
university  administration,  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  the  first  requisites  are  a  schol- 
arly spirit  and  scholarly  sympathy.  How- 
ever we  may  admit  that  team  work  is  a 
part  of  the  regime  of  the  day,  it  is  surely 
true  that  the  use  of  the  principle  is  very 
different  in  an  institution  of  learning  from 
that  which  obtains  in  a  manufactory.  The 
professional  coach  in  athletics  may  have 
his  uses,  but  he  has  been  a  source  of  wide- 
spread demoralization  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  And  yet  he  is  no  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  professional  coach  in 
the  college  studies,  through  whose  system 
whole  regiments  of  graduates  "win  out" 
by  a  team  play  which  means  little  intel- 
lectual discipline  and  less  contact  with 
scholarship  and  with  scholars.  Moreover, 
the  system  tends  to  make  coaches  of  our 
professors. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  administration  —  the  choice  of 
president  and  of  professors,  the  fixing 
of  greater  questions  of  policy  —  may  not 
some  council  composed  of  trustees  and 
faculty  jointly  share  the  responsibility  to 
advantage?  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  sound  judgment  of  the  well- 
trained  business  man,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  he  would  be  a  wiser  councilor  for 
education  if  he  could  hear  first  hand  the 
views  of  devoted,  intelligent  scholars. 
On  the  other  hand,  will  not  the  scholar 
profit  equally  by  such  contact,  and  is  there 
any  surer  way  to  widen  his  horizon  and 
to  give  him  the  experience  which  ripens 
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judgment  than  to  offer  him  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  settling  these  larger 
questions,  while  relieving  him  at  the  same 
time  of  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  daily 
routine  ?  In  a  word,  recognition  of  schol- 
arship in  the  choice  of  a  president,  an 
adjustment  of  duties  which  shall  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  the  professor  and  stu- 
dent, a  better  contact  between  the  gov- 
erning body  and  the  teaching  body,  with 
a  common  responsibility  in  the  settlement 
of  the  larger  questions,  seem  to  me  dis- 
tinct and  practical  steps  in  the  direction 
of  development  which  the  university  ad- 
ministration ought  to  study. 

For  one  must  not  forget  in  considering 
the  administration  of  a  university  that 
there  are  to  every  form  of  administra- 
tion two  sides:  the  mechanical  and  the 
spiritual.  The  mechanical  part  of  ad- 
ministration is  that  which  provides  the 
machinery  necessary  to  carry  out  a  given 
enterprise.  The  other  side  of  administra- 
tion, the  spiritual  side,  consists  in  getting 
out  of  men  the  best  there  is  in  them.  For 
a  set  of  perfect  men  any  administrative 
system  would  suffice.  Good  administra- 
tion consists  in  taking  men  as  they  are, 
with  their  prejudices,  their  faults,  their 
virtues,  and  in  getting  out  of  them  the 
highest  results  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Now,  our  attention  has  been  given  of 
late  years,  in  American  university  life, 
increasingly  to  the  mechanical  side  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  machinery  has  been 
made  to  approximate  more  and  more 
closely,  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  choice 
of  executive  officers,  to  the  practice  of  the 
business  corporation.  Its  very  closeness 


and  compactness  of  organization  are  in 
some  respects  its  chief  faults.  That  which 
is  mechanical  is  always  simpler  than  that 
which  is  living.  To-day  we  need,  in  my 
judgment,  to  concern  ourselves  in  the 
university  with  the  spiritual  side  of  ad- 
ministration. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  rather  to  state 
questions  than  to  argue  them;  not  to  pro- 
pose a  substitute  for  our  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  university,  but  rather  to 
point  out  certain  tendencies  in  it.  To 
inquire  whether,  if  the  republic  be  the 
ideal  system  of  administration,  it  is  not 
also  a  good  one  for  the  scholar,  and  to 
ask,  at  least  in  these  days  when  events 
move  so  rapidly,  whether  the  administra- 
tion of  the  university  as  it  is  now  organized 
tends  toward  the  development  of  a  larger 
type  of  professor  and  a  finer  order  of 
students;  to  ask  whether  we  are  develop- 
ing the  mechanical  side  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  side. 

For  after  all,  we  can  never  too  often 
remind  ourselves  that  the  first  purpose  of 
the  university  is  not  to  further  industrial 
development  or  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
a  state,  but  that  it  is  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  This 
development  can  take  place  only  in  the 
air  of  freedom,  however  evident  are  the 
dangers  which  freedom  brings  with  it. 
Wealth,  power,  the  niceties  of  life,  may 
all  grow  in  an  atmosphere  of  limited  or  of 
artificial  freedom,  but  only  in  the  air  of 
real  freedom  can  be  grown  that  spirit 
and  that  intelligence  which  shall  minister 
to  those  things  which  are  spiritual  and  to 
those  things  which  are  eternal. 


BLUE   PETER 


BY   HENRY   MILNER   RIDEOUT 


"YES,  it's  been  swum,"  puffed  the 
boatman,  tugging  till  the  ashen  thole- 
pins creaked.  "On'y  onct,  though,  an' 
—  the  feller  was  a  buster  —  that  done  it 
—  back  in  '56." 

He  spat  over  the  gunwale,  so  that  a 
brown  stain  of  tobacco  swept  astern  on 
the  heaving  slant  of  the  green  wave. 
Archer,  on  the  stern  thwart,  turned  his 
head  and  looked  back  over  the  dazzling 
water  at  the  mainland,  a  dark  bank  of 
rocks  and  low  hills,  with  a  few  roofs  and 
a  spire  against  the  late  afternoon  sun. 

"He  must  have  been,"  he  answered. 
The  distance  to  the  American  shore  was 
not  three  miles,  but  the  water  was  an  arm 
of  the  icy  North  Atlantic,  and  the  tide  went 
racing  out  to  sea  through  the  passage. 

"Trim  the  bo't,  sir,"  rejoined  the  man 
at  the  oars,  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  Yankee 
independence.  "It's  mortal  hard  pullin' 
in  this  sea,  an'  if  you  don't  keep  'er  head- 
ed pooty  sharp,  we  may  run  afoul  o'  the 
South  Rocks,  after  all." 

Archer  faced  the  bow  again.  "All 
right,"  he  said  easily.  In  the  last  two 
years  he  had  learned  that  "I  beg  your 
pardon  "  is  not  a  gracious  form  with  all 
men. 

The  boatman  screwed  his  lean  brown 
face  like  a  monkey,  as  he  blinked  at  the 
sunlight  following  them,  and  caught  the 
high  waves  deftly  with  his  short,  tough 
oars.  Beyond  him  and  the  pitching  bow, 
Archer  saw  the  tremendous  cliffs  of  the 
island,  a  gunshot  ahead,  towering  all 
pink  and  ruddy  in  the  sunlight.  A  few 
gulls  wheeled  with  forlorn  cries  along  the 
face  of  the  crags.  Above,  on  the  verge 
against  the  sky,  a  clump  of  tiny  trees 
leaned  inland  as  if  tossed  by  a  gale.  Years 
of  ocean  storms  must  have  blown  them 
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thus,  for  now  so  deep  an  autumnal  calm 
lay  over  sea  and  island  that  they  were 
startling  in  their  suggestion  of  wild  mo- 
tion. It  was  like  a  freak  in  the  landscape 
of  some  forgetful  and  bungling  painter. 

For  an  instant  Archer  thought  he  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man,  crouched  and  fur- 
tive, slinking  among  the  trees;  but  it 
might  have  been  the  gnarled  trunks  shift- 
ing and  interweaving  with  the  patches  of 
sky  that  showed  through.  And  the  next 
instant  he  was  busy  with  the  tiller-ropes. 
The  boat  tossed  laboriously,  dragging 
as  if  up-hill,  round  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
broken  columns  of  basalt,  where  the 
waves  tumbled  with  a  heavy  and  hollow 
noise  as  of  caves. 

"They's  no  landin'  that  side  now,  ye 
see,"  grunted  the  Yankee.  And  even  as 
he  spoke,  they  rounded  a  point  of  lifting 
seaweed,  and  ran  into  the  cool  shadows 
of  the  eastward  cliffs.  Here,  though  the 
tide  was  still  against  them,  they  rowed 
more  easily,  in  almost  a  calm.  Under  the 
astounding  lee  of  the  cliffs  there  fell  a 
kind  of  instant  twilight,  a  melancholy 
evening  stillness  and  dusk,  so  that  Archer, 
turning  his  eyes  from  this  dark  precipice 
that  overawed  their  cockle-shell  boat, 
was  surprised  to  find  the  wide  ocean  still 
aglow,  and  the  tiny  sail  that  nicked  the 
horizon  still  white  in  the  sun.  This  island 
was  a  sombre  place,  thought  Archer,  for 
an  adventure  planned  so  boyishly. 

Northward  the  boat  labored,  some- 
times making  a  long  circuit  where  a  weir 
straggled  into  the  sea,  sometimes  tossing 
an  oar's  length  from  the  giant  columns 
and  boulders,  and  always  without  a  sign 
of  human  beings,  and  always  preceded 
by  the  ominous,  echoing  cries  of  startled 
sea-gulls. 

"Black  Harbor's  round  this  p'int," 
said  the  boatman  at  last. 
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At  the  point,  the  cliffs  were  split  asun- 
der into  a  mighty  cove,  across  the  mouth 
of  which  ran  a  bleak  sea  wall  higher  than 
a  man's  head,  — •  all  of  gray  stones  as 
round  as  cannon-balls,  —  wave-built,  im- 
pregnable, Cyclopean  masonry.  Through 
a  gap  midway  in  this  wall  the  boat  en- 
tered Black  Harbor. 

Letting  her  run  in  the  still  water,  the 
Yankee  mopped  his  bald  forehead  and 
grinned. 

"Cheerful  sort  o'  place,  ain't  it?"  he 
asked.  "Real  homelike  and  neighborly." 

It  was  a  place  where  Old- World  smug- 
glers might  land  their  brandy-kegs,  or 
where  pirates  might  put  in  and  share 
alike.  Instead  of  these,  two  or  three  dis- 
mantled sloops  and  pinkies  lay  moored 
in  a  half  circle  of  dark  water  still  as  a 
mill-pond.  Archer  could  barely  descry, 
landward,  a  steep  black  gulch  of  fir-tops 
that  ran  widening  down  in  the  darkness, 
a  glacier  in  evergreen.  On  either  side 
jutted  a  headland,  both  wooded,  one 
scarred  with  landslides.  On  the  bar, 
close  astern,  a  solitary  figure  in  yellow 
oilskins  moved  along,  stooping  to  gather 
up  wine-colored  rags  of  dulse  that  had 
lain  drying  in  the  brief  sunlight. 

To  him,  the  first  man  they  had  found 
on  this  sombre  island,  —  unless  the  fur- 
tive shadow  on  the  cliff  had  been  a  man, 
—  Archer  raised  his  hand  in  salute.  The 
dulse-gatherer  made  no  response,  but 
stood  sullen  or  apathetic,  watching  them 
pull  shoreward. 

"Go  to  hell,  then,"  growled  the  Yan- 
kee under  his  breath.  After  a  few  strokes 
he  added,  "Won't  git  much  out  o'  these 
fellers.  Ye  better  not  try  a  night's  lodgin' 
among  them,  specially  if  you've  got 
money  on  ye.  Ol'  man  Powell  might  put 
ye  up.  He 's  queer,  they  say,  but  he  might. 
I  wouldn't  ast  them.  I'm  a-goin'  to 
sleep  in  this  bo't  an'  go  back  in  the  morn- 
in'.  But  by  Godfrey ! "  he  broke  out  with 
fervor,  "  'fore  bunkin'  in  with  that  crowd, 
I'd  ruther  resk  the  whirlpools  a-goin' 
back  in  the  dark." 

"Listen,  though,"  said  Archer. 

The  boat  was  surrounded  by  the  dark- 


ness of  the  looming  headlands.  A  single 
light  from  the  shore  pierced  the  pool 
deeply  before  them,  a  long,  wavering 
blade  of  brightness  in  the  still  water.  The 
silence  had  been  suddenly  broken  by  a 
small,  sharp,  metallic  voice  singing,  —  a 
phonograph  squealing  out  the  Handicap 
March.  "We've  got  money  to  booyin!" 
it  cried  nasally.  In  this  dark,  forlorn  har- 
bor it  seemed  incredible.  Strange  echo 
of  cheap  New  York,  thought  Archer,  it 
told  that  rusticity  and  simple  merriment 
were  no  more. 

"They  seem  gay  enough,"  he  said 
aloud.  The  boatman,  however,  only  gave 
a  skeptical  grunt. 

On  the  beach,  where  the  good  salt  air 
was  lost  in  a  stink  of  fish,  the  two  men 
parted,  —  the  Yankee,  with  his  fee  in  his 
pocket,  to  pull  stolidly  out  of  this  harbor 
which  he  hated;  Archer,  to  go  scram- 
bling up  a  footpath  which,  littered  with 
broken  fish-flakes,  wound  upward  among 
a  few  unlighted,  silent,  and  malodorous 
huts.  In  one  of  these,  through  the  open 
door,  he  saw  men  and  boys  plying  bloody 
knives  by  lantern-light;  but  to  his  "  Good- 
evening,"  the  fishermen  replied  only  with 
churlish  stares.  Plainly,  it  was  an  inhos- 
pitable shore.  Even  the  phonograph  had 
ceased.  The  place  lay  stifled  in  such  a 
profound  silence  that  he  felt  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  headlands  towering  in  the 
dark.  Also  he  felt  himself  an  ass  to  have 
left  his  decent  quarters  aboard  ship  in  the 
mainland  town,  for  the  childish  whim  of 
visiting  an  island  that  had  loomed  off- 
shore so  high  and  so  romantic. 

Suddenly,  turning  the  corner  of  a  hut, 
he  halted  in  a  stream  of  lamplight  from 
another  open  door.  It  was  very  smoky 
lamplight,  and  there  was  a  powerful  smell 
of  tobacco  and  stale  beer.  On  the  door- 
step he  nearly  fell  over  a  man  who  lay 
sprawled  and  speechless,  —  a  white  face 
with  eyes  staring  upward,  apparently  in 
drunken  communion  with  the  stars. 

"Well,"  thought  Archer,  looking  into 
this  hillside  barroom,  where  through  the 
gray  smoke  -  layers  the  figures  of  men 
moved  tipsily,  "I've  found  plenty  of  it." 
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His  entrance  no  one  noticed.  A  snarled 
group  swayed  in  midfloor,  three  men 
pawing  one  another's  shoulders,  in  an 
effort  to  light  their  pipes  from  a  single 
match.  There  was  no  talk,  no  sound  but 
the  shifting  of  feet.  Other  men,  ill-fa- 
vored, sprawled  in  a  half -stupor  on  a  bench 
that  edged  the  room.  On  the  bar,  in  the 
light  of  the  tin  reflector  behind  the  lamp, 
stood  the  phonograph,  silent,  its  conical 
throat  yawning.  A  mean  little  man  in  a 
dirty  shirt  —  evidently  bartender  —  had 
stooped  to  pitch  something  out  of  a  win- 
dow into  the  yellow  grass  that  waved 
flush  with  the  window-sill  and  rose  on  the 
abrupt  slope  of  the  hillside :  an  easy  exit 
in  the  event  of  a  raid. 

"Where 'd  the  city  guy  blow  in  frum  ?  " 
mumbled  a  voice.  "Look  at  ut,  would 
ye  ?  Say,  this  ain't  Camperbeller  ner  Baw 
Hawber."  Mischief  was  in  the  voice  and 
the  thick  laughter. 

The  attention  of  the  drunken  roomful 
focused  itself  in  silence  on  Archer,  who 
turned  sharply  toward  the  speaker,  a  red- 
faced  young  fellow  in  hip-boots,  leaning 
unsteadily  against  the  bar.  He  had  evil 
little  eyes,  bad  teeth  widely  spaced,  and 
a  squash  nose  that  showed  the  nostrils  in 
front. 

Archer  was  a  young  man  of  sudden 
likes  and  dislikes,  who  did  not  calculate 
his  retorts.  The  "city  guy"  could  not 
have  appeared  in  his  six  feet  of  solid 
build,  or  in  the  heavy  sea  clothes,  which 
failed  to  obscure  the  convex  lines  of 
strength.  It  must  have  been  suggested  in 
his  face,  which  was  of  the  dark,  clear 
brown  that  only  a  very  blond  man  takes 
from  long  weathering,  and  which,  though 
at  once  impetuous  and  resolute,  showed 
a  fineness  of  line.  He  lowered  his  great, 
rough,  shining  head  as  he  answered,  — 

"You  would  n't  look  half  so  much  like 
a  kid's  jack-o'-lantern  if  you'd  keep 
your  mouth  shut." 

Two  years  of  seafaring  had  taught  him 
the  advantages  of  bluntness.  They  had 
also  taught  him  to  stand  by  the  swiftest 
disadvantage.  He  warded  off  the  heavy 
tumbler  with  his  elbow,  leaped  forward 


at  him  who  had  thrown  it,  and  pinioned 
him  against  the  bar.  Next  instant  an  ill- 
smelling  half-ton  scrimmage  of  drunken 
men  had  surged  upon  them  both, 

"Leggo  —  hell  —  soak  'im,  Beaky  — • 
stop  that,  ye  damn  fool! "  came  in  smoth- 
ered fierceness  from  the  swaying,  punch- 
ing, tugging  knot  of  men.  Archer,  braced 
mightily,  and  straining  all  his  muscles, 
had  just  cracked  two  heads  together,  and 
was  being  pulled  down,  when  he  was 
aware  that  his  assailants  had  slowly  fallen 
apart  and  stood  about,  flushed,  breathless, 
and  speechless.  Some  one  was  knocking 
at  the  door  masterfully. 

Archer  followed  their  drunken  eyes. 
A  door  at  the  end  of  the  counter  silently 
came  ajar,  and  a  hand  was  thrust  in,  — 
a  great,  red,  freckled  hand,  fat,  but  power- 
ful in  every  joint.  Steady  as  a  rock,  it 
held  itself  there,  waiting.  The  bartender 
swiftly  poured  out  and  passed  to  it  a  tum- 
bler brimful  of  gin.  It  withdrew  with  this 
monstrous  drink,  while  the  whole  com- 
pany stood  as  if  bulldozed  into  silence. 
Almost  instantly  the  glass  was  tossed  in 
empty,  the  door  closed,  and  heavy  foot- 
steps departed. 

So  strange  was  the  episode  that  Archer 
had  almost  forgotten  his  own  predica- 
ment. He  turned  to  find  his  enemies  dis- 
persed,— -part  of  them,  led  by  the  young 
man  of  the  jack  -  o'-  lantern  mouth,  al- 
ready slinking  into  corners. 

Tardy  and  timid,  the  bartender  piped 
up:- 

"  No  more  o'  this,  boys.  The  Old  Man 's 
round.  He  don't  stand  fer  no  rows,  some 
nights." 

Needless  enough  the  warning  seemed, 
for  the  men  sat  cowed.  Silence  fell  again, 
except  for  a  hiccough  or  two  from  the 
bench.  Archer  found  himself  once  more 
the  centre  of  hostile  eyes,  glowering 
through  the  smoke. 

"There's  no  need  of  any  rows,"  he 
spoke  out.  "I  didn't  come  in  here  to 
start  one.  This  man  here,"  he  said,  nod- 
ding toward  his  broad -faced  antagonist, 
"  this  man  here  got  no  worse  than  he  gave 
me.  If  he  wants  it  to  go  farther,  all  right; 
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if  he  doesn't,  all  right.  I  don't  bear  any 
grudge.  And  all  I  came  in  for  was  to 
ask  if  any  of  you  would  put  me  up  for 
the  night." 

No  one  volunteered. 

"If  any  one  will,"  —  the  boatman's 
warning  about  money  checked  and 
changed  his  speech, —  "why,  it'll  be  bet- 
ter than  sleeping  out  these  cold  nights." 

The  silence  remained  discouraging. 

"I  was  told  that  Mr.  Powell  might," 
he  persevered.  "Can  you  tell  me  where 
he  lives?" 

The  young  man  in  hip-boots  broke  out 
angrily. 

"Old  man  Powell!"  he  sneered,  lurch- 
ing in  his  seat.  "  Ho,  yes,  I  guess  he  will ! 
I  see  him  doin' it!  An' I  guess" —  He 
spat  out  obscenity  which  showed  that 
Powell  had  a  daughter. 

"That'll  do  for  you,  Lehane,"  called 
a  clear  voice  from  the  farthest  corner,  be- 
hind the  stove.  A  tall  man  stepped  out 
from  the  shadows,  and  fixed  on  the  young 
drunkard  a  pair  of  stern  eyes.  Taller  than 
Archer,  and  very  dark,  he  was  lithe  as  a 
cat,  with  a  grace  that  would  have  been 
courtly  had  it  not  been  wholly  native. 
"That'll  do  for  you,"  he  repeated,  in  a 
voice  strangely  clear  and  deep. 

Young  Lehane  seemed  to  shrink  be- 
fore the  steady  brightness  of  his  look. 
The  speaker  turned  to  Archer  and  scru- 
tinized him  as  steadily.  Without  cere- 
mony, yet  without  offense,  he  took  Arch- 
er by  the  arm  and  wheeled  him  about 
toward  the  light.  The  two  men  stood 
looking  each  other  in  the  eye.  Archer  saw 
before  him  a  man  of  his  own  age,  entire- 
ly sober,  with  the  face  of  a  thinker,  —  a 
face  swarthy  but  clear.  The  searching 
eyes,  that  seemed  almost  to  emit  light, 
were  wide-set  and  very  blue.  Three  big 
veins  scored  the  broad  forehead  with  ir- 
regular lines  as  blue  as  the  eyes,  or  as  the 
jersey  that  clung  to  the  sinewy  frame. 
Intellect,  and  a  kind  of  grave  passion, 
shone  in  the  whole  countenance:  the 
man  might  have  been  Hamlet  in  the 
rough,  but  Hamlet  with  the  will  of  For- 
tinbras,  sad  but  strong. 


"My  name's  Peter,"  he  declared  sim- 
ply. "I'd  like  to  have  yours." 

It  was  as  if  he  had  forced  a  reply  that 
he  might  study  a  face  out  of  repose. 
Archer  felt  that  this  young  fisherman 
was  weighing  his  character.  But  he  an- 
swered without  resentment. 

"Mine's  Hugh  Archer.  I'd  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  'd  tell  me  of  a  night's  lodg- 
ing somewhere.  These  other  men  won't. 
As  for  Powell's  daughter  "-—he  was  go- 
ing on  half  jocosely  — 

"Never  mind  what  Beaky  said,"  the 
other  cut  in,  with  severity.  "He's  full  o' 
smut.  It's  best  forgotten."  Then  after  a 
long  silence,  during  which  the  sharp  blue 
eyes  studied  further,  and  seemed  to  look 
through  Archer  into  futurity  and  conse- 
quences, Peter  added,  "  Yes,  Powell  may 
take  ye  in.  It's  just  as  well,  after  all,  I 
should  n't  wonder." 

The  tone,  unmistakably  sad,  was  one 
of  final  decision.  The  eyebrows  under 
the  blue-veined  forehead  unbent. 

"My  brother '11  show  you  the  way." 

And  with  this,  stepping  to  the  open 
door,  he  whistled  into  the  darkness.  Pre- 
sently there  came  a  patter  of  bare  feet, 
and  a  small,  ragged  boy,  bounding  up  the 
steps,  stood  and  peered  in  with  sharp, 
mischievous  eyes. 

"Hippolyte,"  said  his  elder  brother, 
"show  this  man  over  the  hill." 

Thanking  his  strange  helper,  who  only 
nodded  in  reply,  Archer  went  out,  fol- 
lowed by  the  stares  of  the  silent  company. 
In  the  dark  on  the  hillside,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  within  view  of  the  white 
patch  that  was  the  shirt  of  his  little  guide. 
The  boy  ducked  under  fir  trees,  scaled 
ledges,  dove  into  underbrush,  and  clam- 
bered always  upward,  nimble  as  a  goat. 
Once  Archer,  though  he  too  was  nimble, 
called  a  halt,  halfway  up  the  steep  bank 
of  the  gulch.  As  they  rested  a  moment 
under  the  firs, he  could  see  a  host  of  stars, 
large  and  bright  in  the  chill  air  of  early 
autumn,  and  even  larger  when  seen  thus 
from  the  depth  of  the  black  pass. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Powell?"  he  suddenly 
asked. 
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The  boy  gave  an  odd  chuckle. 

"Powell  ?"  he  said,  in  a  little  dry  voice 
like  a  satirical  old  man.  "Oh,  he  owns 
the  island." 

"Really!"  said  Archer  in  astonish- 
ment. "And  so,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "you're  all  his  tenants,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  s'pose  so,"  replied  the  boy,  break- 
ing out  into  impish  laughter.  When  they 
had  started  climbing  again,  he  threw  back, 
"  'Specially  the  Old  Man  — Matt  Lehane 
—  oh,  yes!"  And  for  some  distance  up 
the  rocky  path  under  the  brushing  firs, 
the  child  laughed  to  himself  in  a  kind  of 
pert  irony. 

At  last,  gaining  the  summit,  they  found 
themselves  high  in  the  open,  on  a  bare 
ledge.  Over  this  landward  side  of  the 
island  there  still  lay  a  twilight  in  which 
the  stars  looked  pale,  and  which  showed 
the  gleam  of  water  far  below,  and  the 
land  sloping  downward  in  long,  hollow 
fields. 

"  See  that  light  ?  "  said  the  boy.  "  That 's 
Powell's.  Did  Peter  say  he  'd  take  ye  in  ? 
Then  p'raps  he  will.  I  never  seen  no 
one  there."  Instantly  he  had  slipped  out 
of  sight  among  the  firs,  through  which 
Archer  heard  him  brushing  his  way  down 
to  Black  Harbor  again. 

As  no  reply  came  to  his  shout  of  thanks, 
Archer  began  the  long  descent  toward  the 
lighted  window.  In  the  west  still  glim- 
mered a  strip  of  afterglow,  brownish  red, 
as  if  the  evening  had  been  hot  on  the 
mainland.  Still,  too,  a  thread  of  bright 
water  outlined  the  shore;  and  farther 
out,  in  the  dark,  lay  vaguely  the  deeper 
blackness  of  the  whirlpools.  North  and 
south  loomed  the  colossal  cliffs  of  the 
island.  But  his  way  toward  the  cove  led 
through  a  gentle,  pastoral  country, — 
concave  slopes,  with  short,  dry  grass, 
still  warm  as  in  early  evening.  By  cross- 
ing the  ridge  above  the  harbor,  he  had 
been  transported  into  a  different  region, 
of  Thessalian  rocks  and  Arcadian  fields. 

When  at  last  he  rounded  the  corner  of 
Powell's  house,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
it  an  apparently  civilized  dwelling.  About 


the  door  the  leaves  of  a  vine  stirred  faint- 
ly in  the  air.  A  stone  doorstep  sounded 
grittily  beneath  his  feet;  and  just  as  his 
hand  was  raised  to  knock,  he  saw  through 
the  open  window  a  room  lined  with  books, 
a  flickering  fire,  and  the  dim  figure  of  a 
little  elderly  man  sitting  by  a  yellow- 
shaded  lamp.  From  beyond  the  lamp 
came  the  clear  voice  of  a  girl  reading 
aloud;  but  he  could  see  only  one  arm  of 
the  chair,  and  the  white  skirt  flowing 
down  over  her  knees. 

The  man  raised  his  gray  head  to  inter- 
rupt the  reader. 

"That's  not  so  good  as  the  original," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  fretful  resignation. 

Archer  let  his  hand  fall,  and  instinc- 
tively turned  to  go  back  toward  Black 
Harbor. 


II 


The  instinct  was  that  of  the  social 
rebel.  The  house  seemed  too  plainly  the 
comfortable  summer  cottage  of  sophisti- 
cated people.  He  had  not  been  in  that 
atmosphere  since  the  days  when  his  uncle 
and  aunt  had  dragged  him  to  the  sea- 
shore, to  dress,  and  eat,  and  talk,  and 
—  among  rich  women  growing  fat  and 
rich  men  growing  bald  —  to  plan  trivial 
monotonies  beside  the  moving  eternity  of 
the  ocean.  It  was  to  escape  just  this  that 
he  had  turned  sailor,  and  set  his  own 
naked  character  to  wrestle  with  life.  So 
now  he  turned  to  go  away. 

But  the  girl's  ears  must  have  been 
sharp. 

"There's  some  one  at  the  door,  fa- 
ther," he  heard  her  say.  Instantly  per- 
ceiving that  it  would  not  do  to  disappear 
and  leave  them  alarmed,  he  stood  where 
he  was  on  the  doorstep.  But  he  after- 
wards remembered  that  the  girl's  voice 
showed  merely  surprise,  and  no  trace  of 
fear. 

The  figures  disappeared  from  the 
room,  he  heard  the  scratch  of  a  match, 
and  presently  footsteps  approached  the 
door.  It  opened  to  show  the  light  of  a 
shaking  candle,  the  little  man's  peerimg 
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face,  smooth-shaven  but  lined  with  years, 
and  over  his  narrow  shoulders  the  face  of 
the  girl,  alert,  clear,  large-eyed,  in  a  dusky 
radiance  of  brown  hair  that  glimmered 
in  the  uncertain  light.  Their  shadows 
leaped  and  swung  on  the  walls  behind 
them.  Dim  eyes  and  bright,  sharpened 
brows  and  serene,  both  fixed  their  sight 
on  the  burly  young  sailor  -  man  before 
them. 

"Who  is  it  ?"  said  the  man,  in  a  gentle 
voice. 

Archer,  who  had  easily  met  the  hostile 
looks  of  the  revelers  in  Black  Harbor, 
was  abashed  before  this  girl. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  confusedly, 
"that  is  —  I  was  looking  for  a  night's 
lodging,  —  and  they  —  over  in  the  har- 
bor —  they  told  me  that  Mr.  Powell  — 
But  of  course,"  he  floundered,  "I  did  n't 
know  what  you  were  like — or  your  house 

—  I  beg  your  pardon." 

The  little  man  laughed  quietly,  as  one 
not  given  to  laughter.  The  girl's  eyes 
shone  with  encouraging  merriment. 

"What  am  I  like,  then?"  asked  Mr. 
Powell,  holding  up  the  candle,  so  that 
the  girl's  head  disappeared  in  his  shadow. 
It  was  a  sad  face,  long,  thin,  very  pale, 
with  black  eyes.  He  was  bald  over  the 
temples,  and  a  triangle  of  gray  hair  ran 
to  a  point  midway  above  a  forehead  en- 
graved with  parallel  lines.  "I  had  hoped 
to  seem  no  worse  than  other  men,"  he 
continued,  with  an  irony  not  unkind. 
"And  as  for  my  house,  if  you  will  come 
in,  you  will  find  it  tolerable." 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Archer,  somewhat 
nettled,  "of  course  I  didn't  mean  that. 
The  others  seemed  a  rough  lot,  and  I  ex- 
pected —  Your  house  is  too  good,  sir, 

—  too  good  for  a  sailor.  I  would  n't  have 
disturbed  you  "  — 

"My  dear  young  man,"  said  the  own- 
er of  the  island  soberly,  "there's  no  place 
but  this  fit  for  you  to  sleep  in.  Besides 
that,  I'd  be  heartily  glad  to  have  you 
here.  We  have  no  visitors  year  in  and 
out."  He  shifted  his  candle,  so  that  the 
girl's  face  reappeared,  shining  with  un- 
disguised interest  in  the  situation.  "But 
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you  '11  be  able  to  sleep  here,  —  better 
than  I,  at  least.  A  sailor  —  and  of  your 
age  —  you  're  doubly  welcome.  Come 
in."  With  the  stiffness  of  courtesy  in  dis- 
use, he  stepped  back  to  make  room.  The 
girl  retreated  into  the  shadows. 

"You're  very  kind,  sir,"  said  Archer, 
entering.  As  the  man  set  his  candle  down 
on  a  low  table,  the  light  revealed  a  little 
hall  and  staircase  of  brown  butternut 
wood.  The  absence  of  ornament  might 
have  made  the  place  severe,  had  it  not 
been  for  candle-light  and  soft  shadows 
and  the  presence  of  the  girl,  a  slim  white 
figure  against  the  dark  panels. 

"You  called  yourself  a  sailor,"  the  man 
continued;  "the  navy,  perhaps?" 

"Tramp  sailing  vessels,  mostly,  sir," 
Archer  replied  with  some  stiffness. 

"Ah,  —  English,  I  should  say  ?" 

"American." 

His  host's  face  fell  somewhat.  It  bright- 
ened as  he  ventured :  — 

"Did  you  ever  chance  to  be  in  Eastern 
ports  with  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  ?  " 
And  when  Archer,  wondering,  gave  a 
negative  answer,  there  was  silence  for  a 
time. 

"It  is  a  pity,"  the  little  man  reflected. 
"It  was  a  foolish  hope,  of  course,  —  but 
we  like  to  reach  out  after  all  the  little 
fragments  —  glimpses"  —  he  ended  with 
something  like  a  sigh.  This  time  the 
silence  grew  embarrassing. 

"Father,"  said  the  girl  quietly,  "don't 
you  think"  — 

The  large  eyes  of  the  pale  little  man 
came  back  sadly,  as  from  a  distance. 
"Your  pardon,  Helen,"  he  said.  "I  have 
long  since  forgotten  my  manners.  This 
is  my  daughter,  Mr. "  — 

Archer,  supplying  the  name,  spoke  to 
the  girl  for  the  first  time  face  to  face.  Her 
words  were  as  conventional  as  his,  but 
something  in  voice  and  manner,  some- 
thing frank,  bright,  and  simple,  made 
them  her  own.  The  girls  among  whom 
his  aunt  had  so  carefully  brought  him  he 
had  known  at  first  glance  for  natural 
enemies  and  strategists.  This  one  seemed 
as  naturally  a  direct  and  wholesome  char- 
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acter.  He  liked  her  brown  face,  her 
speech,  and  above  all  the  light,  free  mo- 
tion of  her  walk  as  she  crossed  the  hall 
and  led  them  into  the  lighted  room  where 
he  had  first  seen  them  sitting. 
•  Here  there  was  comfort,  —  the  soft 
radiance  of  the  yellow-shaded  lamp,  the 
warmth  of  a  fire  that  tempered  the  fresh 
evening  air  from  the  open  windows.  The 
rows  of  books  that  lined  the  walls  from 
floor  to  ceiling  gave  out  a  faint,  pleasant 
smell,  indefinable.  Over  the  fireplace,  in 
the  only  space  left  vacant  of  books,  looked 
forth  the  white  cast  of  a  head,  the  tragic 
beauty  of  Meleager. 

After  a  few  questions  and  answers  as  to 
Archer's  presence  on  the  island,  "You 
will  pardon  me,"  said  the  prim  little  man, 
motioning  him  to  an  armchair  by  the 
fire,  "  if  we  continue  our  reading  and  fin- 
ish the  chapter.  I  have  perhaps  become 
too  methodical  in  my  habits.  It  is  not  a 
merry  book,  but  you  can  warm  yourself 
meanwhile." 

The  girl  said  nothing,  though  she 
looked  possibly  a  little  disappointed.  As 
they  took  their  places,  she  became  once 
more  for  Archer  a  voice  from  behind  the 
lamp,  and  a  white  skirt  flowing  down  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  table.  But  the  sound 
of  her  was,  in  a  way,  as  good  as  the  sight; 
and  the  voice  was  filled  with  reality,  with 
the  meaning  of  the  words :  — 

"And  finally,  the  first  night  that  fol- 
lowed that  day!  .  .  . 

"Lying  in  the  'Arabian  room,'  I  felt 
constantly  through  my  weary  half  sleep 
the  haunting  impression,  infinitely  sad, 
of  the  unaccustomed  silence  that  had 
fallen  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  — 
and  forever — in  the  room  of  Aunt  Claire. 
Oh!  the  dear  voices  and  the  dear  pro- 
tecting sounds  that  I  had  heard  there  for 
so  many  years  through  this  wall,  when 
the  quiet  of  night  had  come  in  the  house! 
Aunt  Claire  opening  her  great  closet  that 
creaked  in  a  peculiar  fashion  (the  closet 
where  they  had  put  away  forever  the 
Ours  aux  pralines);  Aunt  Claire  ex- 
changing a  few  words,  which  I  could  just 
hear,  with  my  mother  who  lay  in  the 


room  beyond:  'Are  you  asleep,  sister?' 
And  her  great  clock  on  the  wall  —  now 
stopped  —  that  used  to  strike  so  loud; 
the  clock  which  made  so  much  noise 
when  it  was  wound,  and  which,  to  our 
great  amusement,  she  used  sometimes 
to  wind  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  —  so 
that  it  had  become  a  traditional  plea- 
santry in  the  house,  whenever  we  heard 
any  noise  at  night,  to  lay  the  blame  on 
Aunt  Claire  and  her  clock.  .  .  .  Ended, 
all  this,  ended.  Gone  to  her  place  of 
burial,  Aunt  Claire,  —  and  my  mother, 
doubtless,  will  prefer  not  to  return  to  the 
room  next  to  hers;  silence,  then,  has 
fallen  there  forever.  For  so  many  years, 
it  was  my  joy  and  my  peace  to  hear 
them  both,  to  recognize  their  dear,  good 
old  voices  that  came  clearly  through  the 
wall  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  .  .  . 
Ended,  now;  never,  never  shall  I  hear 
them  more." 

Archer  was  happily  ignorant  of  what 
the  book  might  be.  But  when  the  girl's 
voice  had  ceased,  he  was  aware  that  her 
father,  forgetful  of  guest  and  daughter, 
was  staring  into  the  fire,  lost  in  remote 
thoughts;  that  Helen  herself  had  risen, 
and  stood  looking  on  them  doubtfully; 
and  that  the  silence  in  the  room  was  in- 
sufferably mournful.  At  last,  as  he  was 
about  to  make  a  rough  attempt  at  break- 
ing it,  his  host  rose,  picked  up  the  book, 
and  crossing  to  the  inmost  corner  of  the 
library,  copied  out  something  upon  the 
broad  page  of  another  book  that  lay 
open  on  a  desk.  "A  bad  rendering,  but 
it  will  do,"  he  said.  Then,  stooping,  he 
carefully  took  from  against  the  book- 
shelves a  violoncello  which  had  stood 
gleaming  soft  and  brown  in  the  lamp- 
light. 

The  girl  turned  and  smiled  at  Archer, 
as  if  reassured,  and  yet  appealing. 

"Now  you  will  have  better  entertain- 
ment," she  said,  with  a  gayety  that  seemed 
not  quite  so  natural  as  the  rest  of  her 
ways.  "Perhaps  you  would  rather  have 
something  to  eat,"  she  added,  as  her  fa- 
ther tuned  the  strings.  "  I  '11  get  it  for  you 
when  he  has  played." 
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Archer  smiled  in  return,  but  only  shook 
his  head,  for  her  father  was  already  wait- 
ing, and  now  formally  announced,  — 

"Bach  —  Suite  for  violoncello  —  prce- 
ludium." 

The  fervent  voice  of  the  'cello  filled 
the  room.  Archer,  who  knew  good  play- 
ing, listened  in  delight;  but  presently  his 
eyes  wandered  to  the  girl,  as  she  now  sat 
looking  into  the  fire  in  her  turn,  and  to 
the  sad,  pale  face  of  her  father,  bending 
over,  rapt  in  his  music.  Strange  enter- 
tainers; yet  stranger  still  was  the  calm, 
unconscious  egotism  of  sorrow  in  this 
host  who  had  forgotten  him.  Through 
prwltulium  the  music  ran,  through  sara- 
bande,  and  into  bourree,  when  of  a  sudden 
it  stopped  lamely. 

"I've  not  the  heart  for  it  to-night," 
said  the  player,  as  he  restored  the  violon- 
cello to  its  place.  "This  young  man  from 
the  sea  has  set  me  thinking  about  Arthur." 

"He  must  be  hungry,  father,"  the  girl 
suggested,  with  something  like  timidity. 
" Shall  I  get"  — 

"No,"  he  decided.  "Tell  Barbara  to 
come  here." 

The  girl's  face  darkened,  and  she  went 
out  with  visible  reluctance.  Presently 
came  a  shuffle  of  feet,  and  through  cur- 
tains at  the  back  of  the  room  there  en- 
tered a  tall  old  woman,  bent  but  strong, 
who  at  the  sight  of  Archer  spread  apart 
her  clumsy  hands  in  surprise. 

"Barbara,"  said  her  master,  "please 
bring  us  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

When  the  old  woman  had  disappeared, 
the  girl  looked  in  again  at  the  door  of  the 
hall,  mystically  bright  once  more  above 
the  candle  flame. 

"Good-night  to  you  both,"  she  called. 
Once  more  the  cheeriness  of  her  voice 
was  troubled.  "I'll  show  you  about  the 
island  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Archer.  You 
will  like  it,  I  hope."  She  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment undecided,  then  slowly  went  up  the 
stairs,  a  shining  figure  against  the  brown 
panels. 

Archer,  replying  with  some  common- 
place, was  conscious  that  she  had  stolen 
the  brightness  from  the  room.  Though 


hungry  after  his  wandering,  he  hardly 
noticed  what  the  old  servant  left  on  the 
table  before  him.  While  he  nibbled  at 
something,  and  slowly  drank  the  whiskey- 
and-water  that  Mr.  Powell  had  poured 
out,  his  interest,  for  the  time,  became 
merely  polite.  And  his  host,  though  help- 
ing himself  rather  freely  from  the  fat- 
bellied  bottle,  was  calmly  distant  in  his 
own  thoughts. 

"Do  you  come  here  every  summer,  Mr. 
Powell  ?"  asked  Hugh,  after  an  interval. 

The  sad,  prophetic  eyes  returned  to 
the  present,  and  as  they  studied  the  young 
man  anew,  their  melancholy  look  was 
modified  by  a  smile  that  was  essentially 
kind. 

"Every  summer?"  the  little  man  re- 
peated. "My  boy,  we  live  here  all  the 
year  round,  and  have  lived  here  since  — 
for  the  last  fourteen  years.  You  look 
astonished.  But  why  is  not  this  island  as 
good  to  live  and  die  on  as  the  mainland  ? 
They  send  us  over  clothing,  and  food, 
and  books.  You  see  for  yourself  how 
comfortable  "  —  and  he  waved  his  hand 
about. 

"And  your  daughter  is  always  with 
you  here?"  asked  the  visitor,  amazed  at 
this  new  aspect  of  the  case. 

"Yes,  indeed  —  like  the  best  of  daugh- 
ters," was  the  calm  reply. 

Archer  meditated,  with  thoughts  un- 
friendly. There  was  some  hidden  malice 
in  his  next  words,  — 

"Why,  sir,  you're  like  Prospero  and 
Miranda." 

The  other  started  in-  his  chair,  sudden- 
ly wide  awake.  But  the  hint  was  lost. 

"Prodigiously  apt!"  he  exclaimed,  all 
in  a  flutter.  "So  simple,  but  so  good.  It 
holds  closely.  And  I  had  never  once 
thought  of  it!  —  Young  man,"  he  cried, 
almost  beaming,  "why  didn't  you  tell 
me  you  were  no  common  sailor  ?  "  In  his 
joy,  he  poured  for  himself  from  the  bot- 
tle. "A  boy  who  has  read,  in  these  days ! " 
He  drained  his  glass  and  refilled  it.  "You 
must  stay  with  me  —  a  week  at  least  — 
and  we  shall  have  good  talk,  I  foresee. 
—  This  parallel  of  yours  —  I  am  ashamed 
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never  to  have  seen  it  —  showing  that  an 
outsider  has  the  better  perspective  of  one's 
life."  He  got  up  and  walked  about  ner- 
vously before  the  fire.  "I  am  Prospero, 
to  be  sure,  —  and  my  book  —  and  as  for 
Trinculos  and  Stephanos,  Black  Harbor 
is  lousy  with  them.  Here  is  my  cell  — 
and  Helen  is  Miranda  —  and  luckily 
there  are  no  Ferdinands"  — 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  glanced  at  Arch- 
er's broad  shoulders  and  shining  head, 
and  then  stared  into  the  fire. 

"Hm!"  he  said,  his  enthusiasm  gone. 
After  a  silence,  his  voice  was  sad  again. 
"Yes,  though  I  am  Prospero,  I  have  no 
magic."  And  he  sighed.  "But  you  shall 
see  my  book.  No  one  else  has  read  it,  not 
even  Helen." 

Stepping  to  the  desk  in  the  corner,  he 
brought  over  and  laid  in  the  lamplight  a 
large  book  in  black  leather,  —  the  same 
into  which  he  had  been  copying.  Archer, 
looking  on  over  his  shoulder,  could  see 
in  his  movements  a  tremulous  pride. 

On  the  first  page  they  read  the  title,  — 
"This  Bank  and  Shoal  of  Time." 

"You  see,"  said  the  little  man,  al- 
ready transformed  into  the  explanatory 
author,  "the  title  is  naturally  suggested 
to  one  living,  as  I  do,  on  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  eternal  sea.  But  I  must 
explain  that  you  will  find  here  not  so 
much  my  own  thoughts  as  those  of  other 
men  in  all  ages  and  countries,  —  their 
most  serious  thoughts,  and  far-reaching. 
I  have  not  yet  connected  them  with  my 
own  interpretation,  or  indeed  arranged 
them  in  any  orderly  fashion." 

Archer  could  hardly  forbear  to  smile. 
But  he  had  no  such  difficulty  when  he 
had  once  begun  to  read.  Under  the  title 
stood  a  quotation, — 

"  So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And  death  once  dead,  there  's  no  more  dying 
then." 

The  other  pages  were  a  kind  of  night- 
mare hodge-podge,  in  neat  manuscript, 
of  mortuary  fragments.  A  few  he  could 
recognize,  many  he  could  not.  He  read 
rapidly,  with  the  assistance  of  his  host, 
who  turned  the  pages  eagerly. 


"Sancti  Ambrosii  :  de  Excessu  Fratris 
Sui,  Satyris,  lib.  i,  18.  —  Habeo  plane 
pignus  meum,  quod  nulla  mihi  peregri- 
natio  jam  possit  avellere:  habeo  quas 
complectar,  reliquias:  habeo  tumulum, 
quern  corpore  tegam:  habeo  sepulcrum, 
super  quod  jaceam." 

"Life  is  like  traveling  backward  in  a 
cart;  we  see  only  what  has  passed  and  is 
moving  away  from  us." 

"Meleager,  fragm.  532.  —  All  men, 
once  dead,  are  nothing  more  than  earth 
and  shadow.  Nought  returns  to  nought." 

"  Von  Hartmann  :  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious,  ii,  p.  480.  —  After  a  seri- 
ous consideration  we  have  been  obliged 
to  reply  that  all  existence  in  this  world 
brings  with  it  more  pain  than  pleasure; 
that  consequently  it  would  be  preferable 
that  the  world  should  not  exist." 

"That  was  a  fine  euphemism  of  the 
Greeks',  to  call  the  dead  '  the  tired  ones. ' " 

"The  prophet  Silenus  answered  in 
these  words  the  question  of  Midas,  king 
of  Phrygia :  '  Children  of  a  day,  of  a  race 
doomed  to  pain  and  hard  trials,  why  do 
you  force  me  to  say  things  that  it  were 
better  for  you  not  to  know  ?  For  it  is  for 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  their  misfor- 
tunes that  life  has  the  least  sorrow.  —  Of 
all  things  the  best  for  man  is  not  to  live, 
even  though  he  have  an  excellent  nature; 
what  is  best  for  all  men  and  for  all  wo- 
men is  not  to  be  born.'  Aristotle:  on  the 
Soul." 

"All  this  lamentable  mockery:  to  love 
with  all  our  heart  beings  and  things  which 
each  day,  each  hour  sets  itself  to  wear 
away,  to  weaken,  to  carry  off  piecemeal; 
—  and  after  having  struggled,  struggled 
with  anguish,  to  keep  some  few  bits  of  all 
this  which  passes  away,  to  pass  in  our 
turn." 

Archer  could  read  no  more  with  pa- 
tience. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  book,"  he  com- 
mented with  sincerity,  and  drew  away 
from  the  table. 

"Remarkable!  You  may  venture  as 
much,"  retorted  the  scholar,  still  bent 
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over  the  melancholy  pages,  on  which  he 
seemed  to  batten.  Then,  slowly  straight- 
ening himself,  he  closed  the  book  and  put 
it  away  in  the  desk.  "The  only  book 
of  its  kind,  and  the  deepest,  the  truest  — 
These  are  only  the  crude  material,  but 
you  shall  see."  He  took  a  sip  from  his 
glass,  wandered  thoughtfully  to  the  win- 
dow, —  which  the  old  servant  had  closed, 

—  and  stood  looking  out.   "It  must  be  a 
calm  night.  The  stars  and  the  lights  from 
the  town  —  the  reflections  are  very  clear. 
It  would  be  beautiful,  but  it  is  a  symbol. 
Ah,  'this  bank  and  shoal  of  time!'    Out 
there  in  the  dark  are  the  whirlpools  — 
and  the  channel  "  —  he  broke  into  mut- 
tered quotation:  — 

"  Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus, 
Quit-unique  terrae  munere  vescimur, 
Enaviganda." 

"Enaviganda,"  he  repeated,  and  was 
silent  for  a  long  time. 

Archer  was  moved  to  question  him :  — 

"Are  n't  those  fellows  in  Black  Har- 
bor dangerous  neighbors,  sir?" 

The  scholar  turned  on  him  his  long, 
pale  face,  showing  eyes  dull  with  indif- 
ference. "I  hardly  ever  see  them,  even," 
he  said. 

"And  your  daughter?"  the  young 
man  could  not  help  persisting.  But  the 
answer  missed  his  point  surprisingly. 

"Helen?  —  oh,  you  mean  that  it  is 
lonely  here  ?  —  Perhaps.  But  then,  she 
is  well  and  healthy,  as  you  see.  And  she 
has  lived  here  since  a  child.  When  my 
wife  died,  I  came  to  this  island,  to  retire 
for  a  time,  as  I  thought.  But  when  the 
news  came  that  Arthur  was  gone,  too  — 
it  was  impossible  to  think  of  going  back 
among  men  and  cities.  It  is  better  here. 

—  As  for  Helen,  —  why,  after  all,  you 
know  — 

"  The  summer's  flower   is   to   the  summer  as 

sweet 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die." 

Archer  could  have  struck  the  man. 
He  held  his  peace  with  difficulty,  until, 
after  pacing  up  and  down,  smiling  faint- 
ly at  the  aptness  of  his  quotation,  Mr. 
Powell  came  to  himself  again  to  say  :  — 


Here  comes  Barbara  to  show  you  your 
room.  Good  -  night,  sir,  and  I  hope  you 
will  sleep  well." 

Archer  followed  the  servant  and  her 
candle,  up  the  stairs  to  a  landing  and  into 
a  plain  but  pleasant  little  bedchamber, 
warmed  by  an  open  fire,  and  overlooking 
the  cove,  the  water,  and  the  long  reflected 
lights  of  the  town.  The  tall  old  woman 
hesitated  as  she  said  good-night. 

"It's  good  to  have  you  here,  sir,"  she 
ventured,  in  her  timorous  voice.  "It  is, 
indeed."  And  her  face,  brown  and 
wrinkled  as  a  walnut,  shone  with  kind- 
ness. 

Left  to  himself,  he  stood  thinking  over 
this  strange  landfall.  The  black  glacier 
of  firs  over  the  hill  had  been  gloomy 
enough,  the  inhabitants  like  the  place; 
but  this  pastoral  slope  of  the  island  — 
was  it  better  ?  Pity  for  the  girl  was  his 
uppermost  thought,  —  a  pity  to  which 
his  rough,  working  life  had  rendered  him 
unfamiliar.  Sometimes  in  his  youthful 
melancholy  he  had  thought  his  own  lot 
hard,  —  an  orphan,  too  rich,  among 
worldly  relatives  who  could  neither  in- 
spire nor  direct  a  right  ambition.  But 
this  girl,  living  alone  here  — 
"  The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  as 
sweet,  — 

"Odious!"  he  almost  cried  aloud.  He 
could  not  wait  till  morning  to  see  her  and 
talk  to  her.  At  least  he  could  not  sleep: 
for  an  hour  or  more  he  must  have  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed,  thinking  over  this 
philosopher  of  charnel  fragments,  this 
vague  egotist  who  could  quote  so  inhu- 
manly, and  survey  with  such  mournful 
gusto  the  transiency  of  things.  At  times 
a  faint  stir  in  the  house  showed  that 
others  were  still  awake. 

His  windows  were  open.  So,  apparent- 
ly, were  those  on  the  landing  of  the  stair- 
case; for  suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  near 
at  hand  speaking  into  the  night,  —  a  mud- 
dled voice  that  ran  the  words  together 
thickly:  — 

"Fair- ss-a- scar — when  -  on 'y- one  — 
is  -  s  —  shining  -  in  -  the  -  sty  "  — 

Then  collected,  and  very  precise:  "Dis- 
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gusting  metathesis!  —  No,  that  is  not  the 
word"  — 

"Come  along,  please,  sir,"  whispered 
the  old  woman's  voice  plaintively. 


Ill 

The  pillow  and  the  counterpane  were 
damp  when  he  awoke,  late,  after  a  night 
of  worried  tossing.  Fog,  white  and  cold, 
filled  the  chamber  as  with  smoke,  and 
drifted  so  thickly  past  the  window  that 
he  could  see  only  the  dim  outlines  of  a 
little  garden  below;  a  few  shrubs,  a  soft 
colored  tangle  of  sweet  peas,  and  the 
high  heads  of  golden  glow  shining  through 
the  white  obscurity.  Out  of  the  fog  came 
the  smell  of  seaweed  and  the  faint  noise 
of  waves. 

Quickly  putting  on  his  damp  clothes,  he 
hurried  downstairs,  in  some  disquietude 
as  to  the  time  of  day.  No  one  met  him  in 
the  little  hall  of  the  butternut  paneling. 
A  breakfast-table  still  waited,  white  and 
shining,  beside  a  fire  that  roared  in  the 
wide  chimney;  and  in  the  corner  a  tall 
clock  beat  heavily  toward  the  hour  of  ten. 
He  waited,  glad  of  the  chance  to  warm 
himself  before  the  crackling  birch  logs. 

At  last  a  little  door  opened  under  the 
stairs,  and  the  tall  old  woman  looked  in, 
smiling,  to  wish  him  a  good-morning. 

"Miss  Helen  said,"  she  announced, 
"that  you  must  n't  mind  eating  alone,  sir. 
She  and  Mr.  Powell  won't  be  down  till 
later."  Something  in  the  situation  had 
fluttered  and  embarrassed  this  good  crea- 
ture, who  nearly  spilled  the  coffee  when 
she  brought  it  in. 

So  at  an  excellent  breakfast  he  found 
himself  alone,  and  vastly  disappointed. 
All  the  morning  he  sat  about,  watching 
by  turns  the  fire  within  doors,  the  white 
void  without,  and  fidgeting  more  than 
he  had  ever  believed  possible.  At  one 
time  a  voice  overhead  somewhere  con- 
tinued steadily  as  in  reading  aloud;  he 
could  only  hope  that  if  Helen  was  helping 
her  father  to  pass  the  forenoon,  she  did 
not  do  it  too  willingly.  When  the  voice 


stopped,  and  still  no  one  came  down- 
stairs, he  flung  outdoors  in  disgust,  and 
wandered  down  the  little  path  in  a  misty 
profusion  of  bright  flowers.  Smoking  his 
pipe,  he  watched  the  sun  burn  away  the 
fog,  which  lifted  enough  to  show  that  the 
house,  a  comfortable  building  of  the  na- 
tive red  stone,  faced  the  shore  from  a 
beautiful  hollow  field  which  curved  as 
wide  and  graceful  as  the  long  arc  of  pink 
sand-beach  below.  Headlands  north  and 
south  were  blotted  out,  but  the  base  of 
the  great  red  walls  stretched  along  be- 
tween the  green,  heaving  water  and  the 
white,  slow-rising  mist.  The  voice  of  the 
sea,  vague,  widespread,  and  hushing;  the 
heavy  air,  a  tepid  mingling  of  fog  and 
sunshine;  the  sense  of  lonely  heights  ob- 
scured :  and  this  was  the  island  where  a 
young  girl,  radiantly  alive,  must  wear  out 
her  years  with  a  tippler  who  studied  the 
crumbling  of  time! 

When  he  returned  to  the  house,  the 
sunshine  had  already  conquered;  and  in 
the  hall,  father  and  daughter  were  await- 
ing him,  —  the  former  very  white  and 
evasive,  the  latter  a  little  tired,  and  not 
beautiful  as  by  candle-light,  but  brown- 
eyed,  winning,  a  gracious  young  white- 
robed  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  Good-morning,"  she  cried,  with  hon- 
est gladness,  and  came  quickly  forward 
to  meet  him.  Her  hand  was  a  funny  little 
tanned  thing  to  be  shaking  his  hard  paw. 

Just  what  happened  during  lunch  he 
could  never  recall,  except  that  his  host's 
hands  trembled  slightly,  and  that  he  him- 
self could  look  at  Helen  over  a  bowl  of 
poppies,  —  "  astonishing  how  late  they 
lingered  in  this  salt  air,"  remarked  the 
scholar,  —  and  that  he  willingly  did  most 
of  the  talking,  when  he  found  that  to  a 
pair  of  shining  eyes  his  two  years  of  sor- 
did knocking  about  appeared  rich  as  an 
Odyssey.  Once,  when  he  happened  to 
speak  of  a  burial  at  sea,  the  eyes  were 
troubled;  but  Mr.  Powell,  pricking  up 
his  ears,  demanded  particulars.  Then 
came  a  tedium  of  sitting  about  while  the 
scholar  talked,  kindly  but  feebly.  At  last, 
however,  he  declared:  — 
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"Helen  has  promised  to  show  you 
about.  I'll  not  spoil  your  young  enjoy- 
ment by  going.  —  No,  no,"  he  chirped, 
as  Archer  would  have  feigned  to  protest, 
"I'm  not  well  to-day.  And  to  tell  the 
truth,  Mr.  Archer,  I  cannot  care  so  much 
for  nature  as  I  did.  I  see  the  changing  of 
the  seasons,  rather  than  the  seasons  them- 
selves. But  go  you  on,  you  two." 

And  so  Archer  found  himself  outdoors 
in  the  sunshine  with  the  girl,  talking  and 
laughing,  while  her  father,  from  the  door, 
looked  mournfully  after  them  down  the 
little  flowering  path. 

Their  escape  led  them  southward  along 
the  curve  of  the  hollow  field,  high  above 
the  shining  water,  and  toward  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  southern  cliffs.  The  short, 
yellow-bleached  grass  of  autumn  was  al- 
ready dry  and  slippery  underfoot,  its  tiny 
spears  quivering  in  the  warm  breeze  that 
had  sprung  up  since  the  vanishing  of  the 

f°g- 

"I'm  glad  you  came  here,"  she  said, 
looking  up  happily.  Walking  beside 
him,  brown -faced,  bareheaded,  she  had 
changed  into  a  creature  of  the  sunlight 
and  sea  air,  a  light-footed  huntress  of  the 
island  heights. 

"There  is  our  vegetable  garden,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  some  green  rows  behind 
the  house.  "  My  father  and  I  work  there 
a  great  deal."  —  He  laughed  to  hear  the 
young  huntress  deliver  such  prosaic 
words.  —  "If  you  do  that  to  things  I'm 
proud  of,  perhaps  you  won't  think  much 
of  what  I  was  going  to  show  you,"  she 
threatened.  "I  forgot  —  such  a  traveler 
as  you  are"  — 

"No,  indeed,"  he  laughed.  "I  never 
saw  anything  I  liked  better."  He  had 
been  looking  down  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  her  hair,  wind-blown,  that 
gleamed  like  newly  weathered  bronze. 
"Show  me  everything.  That's  a  land- 
ing-pier down  on  your  beach.  Do  you 
sail?" 

"No,"  she  confessed.  "My  father 
won't  go  on  the  water.  We  had  a  row- 
boat,  but  it  went  adrift  last  spring." 

"But  in  case  of  sickness  or  anything  ? " 


he  wondered.  "  Can  you  telephone  to  the 
mainland?" 

"Why,  no,"  replied  the  girl,  in  surprise. 
"  I  don't  believe  he  ever  thought  of  that. 
The  boat  brings  us  over  all  we  need, 
every  Saturday .  Oh ,  and  in  such  weather ! 
In  winter  it 's  larks  to  wade  down  through 
the  snow  and  help  them  land.  And  some- 
times there 's  a  letter  from  my  uncle  Mor- 
gan. And  sometimes  it's  too  rough  for 
the  men  to  go  back,  and  they  stay  and 
talk.  I  like  them  very  much,  though  my 
father  does  n't." 

Her  happiness  was  truth  itself.  She  had 
forgotten  whatever  troubles  the  night  be- 
fore or  the  morning  might  have  contained. 

Far  below  in  the  cove  lay  the  long  red 
curve  of  the  beach,  with  a  thin  black  line 
of  dead  seaweed  drawn  as  if  by  a  compass 
along  the  high-water  mark.  The  tide  was 
beginning  to  ebb,  but  near  the  shore  a 
"back  eddy"  moved  toward  them,  and 
with  it  a  strange  multitudinous  plashing, 
like  continual  waves  among  myriads  of 
tiny  rocks. 

"Oh,  look!"  she  cried,  plucking  him 
by  the  sleeve.  "See  the  herring!"  Fa- 
miliarity could  have  made  the  sight  no 
less  beautiful  to  her. 

Where  the  spurs  of  the  cliff  sprang  up- 
ward from  the  cove,  the  turmoil  was  work- 
ing toward  them  over  the  water.  Count- 
less tongues  of  silver  flame  leapt  up,  fell, 
leapt,  and  advanced  with  the  same  con- 
tinuous plashing;  here  and  there  the 
curved  flash  of  little  bodies  wove  swiftly 
in  and  out  of  water,  pliant  threads  of 
white  fire.  It  was  like  a  squall  of  silver 
pieces  blown  along  the  surface  of  the  tide, 
with  the  noise  and  the  upward-leaping 
drops  of  a  ponderous,  concentrated,  and 
invisible  shower. 

"There'll  be  good  fishing  to-night  for 
those  poor  fellows  over  the  hill,"  said 
Helen,  "if  these  greedy  herring-gulls 
don't  eat  it  all." 

Sure  enough,  a  white  flock  of  the  lesser 
terns  came  wheeling,  on  bent,  sickle 
wings,  along  the  red  face  of  the  crags, 
and  with  mournful  cat-calls  pursued  the 
shoal,  poising,  swerving,  diving  under 
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water,  to  stagger  into  the  air  again,  each 
with  a  glitter  in  its  bill  and  a  sprinkling 
of  bright  spray  from  its  wings. 

"I  never  liked  them  very  much,"  she 
said,  "since  I  read  a  fairy  story,  when  I 
was  a  little  girl,  where  they  were  persons 
transformed  by  a  wicked  queen.  They  've 
always  seemed  uncanny.  Is  n't  it  queer  ? 
But  they  are  really  very  white  and  clean; 
and,  poor  creatures,  they  live  round  these 
cold  rocks,  and  their  cries  are  so  lonely." 

The  two  had  stood  close  together, 
frankly  sharing  their  happiness  in  the 
sight,  frankly  glad  of  each  other's  com- 
pany, like  old  friends.  Shyness  and  con- 
straint were  beneath  the  nature  of  this 
girl,  who  had  the  clear  self-possession 
which  comes  from  a  life  lived  rightly 
alone,  or  which  a  young  person  receives 
from  association  with  an  old  one. 

"Did  you  have  any  playmates  here 
when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  possibly  with  a 
tinge  of  sadness.  "Arthur  was  so  much 
older" —  She  paused,  looking  absently 
after  the  wheeling  gulls,  and  the  shoal 
now  black  in  the  distance.  Then,  as 
she  started  walking  again:  "But  I  had 
many  games,"  she  said  brightly.  "You 
would  think  them  silly.  Why,  this  field 
that  we  're  crossing :  I  used  to  walk  from 
end  to  end  of  it  all  day,  alone  and  per- 
fectly happy,  tapping  the  ground  with  a 
forked  hazel  stick  my  father  cut  for  me, 
and  playing  I  was  a  witch,  divining.  It 
was  the  happiest  day  in  my  life  when  I 
came  tapping  along  into  this  —  see"  — 

The  rise  of  the  hill  had  become  more 
abrupt,  as  they  neared  the  ascent  to  the 
high  land  above  the  cliffs.  In  the  deepest 
of  tie  slope,  smooth-curved  as  an  amphi- 
theatre, sheltered,  and  facing  the  warmth 
of  the  southwest,  the  grass  lay  greener 
than  elsewhere,  and  there  grew  a  clump 
of  alders.  Toward  this  she  led  him,  and 
pointed  proudly  to  a  tiny  spring  of  clear 
water,  with  a  bottom  of  pink  sand.  A 
song-sparrow,  surprised  in  his  bath,  flit- 
ted into  the  bushes,  leaving  the  water  all 
a-quiver. 

"Was  n't  that  good  divining  for  an  in- 


experienced witch?"  she  asked,  elated. 
"I  found  it  the  first  day.  Afterwards  I 
tried  to  find  gold  and  silver,  but  never 
did;  and  so  I  played  more  round  this 
spring,  and  made  up  things  about  it. 
Some  of  them  I  made  up  so  hard  that  I 
believe  them  even  now,  —  like  this,  that 
whoever  drinks  of  it  must  come  back  to 
the  island  before  he  dies." 

Archer  flung  himself  down,  bent  his 
shining  head,  and  drank  deep  of  the  cool 
water.  He  rose,  laughing,  but  more  than 
half  in  earnest. 

"I'm  glad  you  did  that,"  said  Helen, 
in  the  same  spirit.  And  they  moved  away, 
silent,  along  the  slope  of  the  amphithea- 
tre. 

"Now  here,"  she  suddenly  declared, 
stopping,  "here  I 'm  going  to  ask  you  two 
questions.  You '11  never  guess  them.  The 
second  depends  on  the  first.  It's  a  test. 
You  can't  ever  guess  them.  But  if  you 
don't,"  she  laughed,  "I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed and  shan't  like  you." 

Archer  forbore  to  make  the  compli- 
mentary retort.  With  her,  it  would  have 
been  silly.  "I'll  try  my  best,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Now,  first,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  air 
of  pedagogy,  "my  father  and  I  call  this 
hollow  the  Marathon  field,  sometimes. 
Why  is  that?" 

Archer  rubbed  his  brows  and  frowned. 

"Now  it  is  n't  Byron.  I  hate  him,"  said 
his  examiner.  "I'll  give  you  a  clue. 
What  is  this  underfoot  ?  You  '11  never  find 
it  growing  so  far  north  again." 

They  were  standing  in  a  little  patch  of 
feathery  green  stuff,  with  a  few  belated 
yellow  flowers.  A  faint  aromatic  smell 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  memory. 

"Fennel!"  he  cried  joyfully.  "I  know 
—  it  *s  what  old  Pan  gave  to  what-was- 
his-name  ?  —  the  runner :  and  the  Greeks 
fought  in  a  field  of  it." 

"Good,  good!"  she  cried,  in  uncon- 
cealed astonishment.  "I  never  expected 
you  to.  But  you  won't  answer  the  second 
right.  What  is  the  happiest  kind  of 
death?" 

His  honest  brown  face  clouded.  Here, 
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he  thought,  the  poison  of  her  father's 
spirit  worked  in  her.  Yet  her  bright  eyes 
showed  only  interest  in  the  game. 

"  Of  course  you  can't.  I  '11  give  you  an- 
other clue,"  said  this  Ariadne.  "The  sec- 
ond answer  is  in  the  same  story,  and  it 
is  n't  about  fighting  the  Persians.  Now 
what  is  it?" 

"What  is  the  happiest  kind" — -he  re- 
flected. This  time  he  really  gave  thought 
to  the  question.  "Why,"  he  said  at  last, 
with  conviction,  "the  way  this  same  fel- 
low in  the  poem  died,  running  into  Athens 
with  the  news  of  the  victory,  among  them 
all  —  still  young"  — • 

The  slim  white-gowned  figure  almost 
danced  in  the  patch  of  fennel.  "You're 
wonderful ! "  she  cried,  clapping  her 
hands.  "That  was  it  — 


'  Like  wine  through  clay, 
Joy  bursting  his  heart,  he  died  —  the  bliss  !  ' 

Now  you  know  just  what  this  place 
always  makes  me  think  of,  and  you 
thought  of  it,  too,  nearly  all  by  yourself." 
It  was  idle  to  pretend  that  this  simple 
game  had  not  established  a  bond  between 
them.  The  world  might  have  been  young 
again,  or  they  might  have  known  each 
other  since  Marathon  itself.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  stood  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
with  faces  shining  on  each  other,  undis- 
guised; then  they  began  to  climb  toward 
the  bare  skyline  of  the  heights,  slipping 
on  the  yellow  grass,  scrambling,  helping 
each  other  up  the  steep  bank,  happy  as 
the  encircling  sunshine.  The  warm  breeze 
followed  them,  sweet  with  pennyroyal 
crushed  underfoot. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  is  so  familiar  a  topic,  and  to  be 
familiar  is  in  the  opinion  of  so  many  to 
be  commonplace,  that  I  may  well  dis- 
trust my  ability  to  give  it  interest,  yet 
after  all,  it  is  not  quite  so  old  as  the  stars, 
which  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
shone  for  thousands  of  centuries  has  not 
made  commonplace  to  those  who  look  at 
them  right.  I  encourage  myself  by  the  re- 
flection that  the  freshness  of  my  theme 
is  not  less  eternal ;  moreover  as  I  design 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  a  special  pur- 
pose, in  regard  to  which  I  have  some 
sincere  and  not  carelessly  digested  opin- 
ions, I  may  hope  perhaps  to  elicit  so  much 
attention,  at  least,  as  usually  honest 


thought,  however  weakly  embodied,  and 
earnest  convictions,  however  inadequately 
maintained,  receive. 

I  desire  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  theory  of 
poetry,  but  more  especially  to  examine 
and  to  enter  my  protest  against  certain 
narrow  creeds  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
growing  into  fashion,  to  expose  the  fal- 
sity of  that  taste  which  is  formed  by  par- 
ticular schools,  and  which  leads  neces- 
sarily to  a  narrow  and  limited  culture, 
and  to  assist,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  generous  and 
catholic  criticism. 

I  must  premise  that  in  the  first  portion 
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of  my  essay  I  shall  use  the  word  poetry  in 
accordance  with  common  usage,  synony- 
mous with  poetical  literature,  or  the  em- 
bodiment of  poetry,  rhythmical  language. 
As  I  proceed,  however,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  employed  in  a 
more  restricted  and  less  material  sense. 
I  will  add  that  in  whatever  illustrations  I 
may  use  I  shall  confine  myself  to  English 
poetry,  as  amply  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose. 

There  have  been  few  poetical  eras 
without  their  peculiar  theories  of  poetry. 
But  no  age  was  ever  so  rich  in  poetical 
creeds  as  the  first  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  expositions  of  some  of  these 
creeds  are  not  without  some  value;  one 
or  two,  indeed,  though  incomplete,  are 
profound  and  philosophical,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  utterly  worthless.  Every  little 
poet  "Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon," 
and  wrapping  himself  snugly  in  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  hopes  to  go  down  thus 
warmly  protected  to  posterity. 

I  shall  pass  most  of  these  theories  to 
consider  only  two,  one  of  which  I  shall 
discuss  at  some  length.  The  first  is  that 
definition  of  poetry  which  represents  it 
simply  as  the  expression  in  verse  of 
thought,  sentiment,  or  passion,  and  which 
measures  the  difference  between  the  poet 
and  versifier  only  by  the  depth,  power, 
and  vivacity  of  their  several  productions. 
This  definition  was  ably  advocated  not 
long  ago  in  a  well-known  Southern  period- 
ical by  one  of  the  most  acute  of  Southern 
writers.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
its  total  inadequacy,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  except  so  far  as  the 
truth  of  that  inadequacy  may  be  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  a  theory  alto- 
gether opposed  to  it.  I  am  the  less  in- 
clined to  give  it  a  minute  examination  be- 
cause though  the  idea  is  an  old  one  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  common  usage 
of  the  word  poetry,  it  has  never  become 
popular,  nor  is  it  likely  to  become  so,  as 
it  fails  to  satisfy  even  those  who,  dis- 
pleased, they  do  not  know  why,  and  dimly 
conscious  of  the  true  faith,  are  yet  unable 
to  discover  in  their  undefined  emotions  a 


logical  refutation  of  the  heresy.  The  gen- 
uine lovers  of  poetry  feel  that  its  essential 
characteristics  underlie  the  various  forms 
which  it  assumes,  however  dim  and  shad- 
owy those  characteristics  may  seem  to 
them,  and  notwithstanding  that  they 
elude  the  search,  like  the  jar  of  gold  which 
is  fabled  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow. 

The  second  theory  which  I  desire  to  ex- 
amine critically  was  propounded  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  by  the  most  exquisite 
poetical  genius  to  which  America  has  yet 
given  birth. 

Poe  begins  his  disquisition  with  the 
dogma  that  a  long  poem  does  not  exist; 
that  the  phrase  "a  long  poem"  is  simply 
a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  He  pro- 
ceeds: "A  poem  deserves  its  title  only  in- 
somuch as  it  excites  by  elevating  the  soul. 
The  value  of  a  poem  is  in  the  ratio  of  this 
elevating  excitement.  But  all  excitements 
are,  by  a  psychical  necessity,  transient. 
That  degree  of  excitement  which  would 
entitle  a  poem  to  be  called  so  at  all  can- 
not be  sustained  throughout  a  composi- 
tion of  great  length.  After  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour  at  the  very  utmost,  it  flags, 
fails;  a  revulsion  ensues,  and  then  the 
poem  is  in  effect  and  in  fact  no  longer 
such." 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  young 
lady  who  pores  over  the  metrical  novels 
of  Scott  till  midnight  and  wakes  up  the 
next  morning  with  her  bright  eyes  dimmed 
and  a  little  swollen,  or  the  young  poet 
who  follows  for  the  first  time  the  steps 
of  Dante  and  his  guide  down  to  the  spi- 
ral abysses  of  his  imaginary  hell,  could 
not  be  easily  induced  to  assent  to  these 
assertions.  The  declaration  made  with 
such  cool  metaphysical  dogmatism  "that 
all  excitements  are,  through  a  psychical 
necessity,  transient,"  needs  considerable 
qualification.  All  violent  excitements  are, 
indeed,  transient;  but  that  moderate  and 
chastened  excitement  which  accompanies 
the  perusal  of  the  noblest  poetry,  of  such 
poetry  as  is  characterized,  not  by  a  spas- 
modic vehemency  and  the  short  -  lived 
power  imparted  by  excessive  passion,  but 
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by  a  thoughtful  sublimity  and  the  ma- 
tured and  almost  inexhaustible  strength 
of  a  healthy  intellect,  may  be  sustained, 
and  often  is,  during  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  space  of  thirty  minutes.  I  am 
willing  to  grant,  however,  that  this  ex- 
citement has  also  its  limit,  and  that  this 
limit  is  too  narrow  to  permit  the  perusal, 
with  any  pleasure,  at  one  sitting,  of  more 
than  a  fraction  of  a  poem  of  the  length 
of  Paradise  Lost.  I  shall  quote  another 
paragraph  and  then  proceed  to  show  that 
such  acknowledgment  leads  to  no  de- 
duction that  justifies  the  theory  Poe  has 
built  upon  it. 

"  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  critical  dictum, 
that  the  Paradise  Lost  is  to  be  devoutly 
admired  throughout,  with  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  maintaining  for  it,  during 
perusal,  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  which 
the  critical  dictum  would  demand.  This 
great  work,  in  fact,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
poetical  only  when,  losing  sight  of  that 
vital  requisite  in  all  works  of  art,  unity, 
we  view  it  merely  as  a  series  of  minor 
poems.  If,  to  preserve  its  unity,  we  read 
it,  as  would  be  necessary,  at  a  single  sit- 
ting, the  result  is  but  constant  alternation 
of  excitement  and  depression.  After  a 
passage  of  platitude,  which  no  critical 
prejudgment  can  force  us  to  admire, 
there  follows  inevitably  a  passage  of  what 
we  feel  to  be  true  poetry.  But  if,  on  com- 
pleting the  work,  we  read  it  again,  omit- 
ting the  first  book  —  that  is  to  say,  com- 
mencing with  the  second  —  we  shall  be 
surprised  at  finding  admirable  that  which 
we  before  condemned.  It  follows  from 
all  this  that  the  ultimate  or  absolute  ef- 
fect of  even  the  best  epic  under  the  sun 
is  a  nullity  —  and  this  is  precisely  the 
fact." 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
even  if  the  argument  I  have  just  read 
prove  all  it  assumes  to  prove,  it  amounts 
only  to  this:  it  shows,  not  that  a  long 
poem  does  not  exist,  or  may  not  exist,  but 
that,  if  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  long  poem,  its  effect,  except  as  a  series 
of  short  poems,  would  be  null  and  void. 


This  fact,  however,  if  properly  estab- 
lished, would  bean  almost  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  Poe's  theory;  and  I  only  men- 
tion it  by  way  of  causing  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  demonstration  is  not  quite 
so  direct  and  positive  as  appears  at  first 
sight,  or  as  it  might  appear  if  the  author 
had  analyzed  the  work  of  which  he  speaks 
and  shown  at  what  point  the  first  poem 
ends  and  the  second  begins. 

But  I  deny  boldly  and  without  reserva- 
tion the  truth  of  that  assertion  upon  which 
the  whole  argument  hinges :  that  in  order 
to  preserve  in  effect  the  unity  of  a  great 
poem,  it  should  be  read  through  at  a 
single  sitting.  And  to  substantiate  my 
denial,  I  shall  not  fear  to  examine  the 
effect  of  that  very  poem  to  which  Poe  ap- 
pealed. I  suppose,  then,  that  the  reader 
who  takes  up  Paradise  Lost  begins  its 
perusal  in  a  spirit  not  unbecoming  that 
divine  production  and  with  the  reverence 
of  one  who  enters  on  holy  ground.  He 
must  have  "docile  thoughts  and  purged 
ears."  A  poem,,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  is  not 
to  be  entered  on  at  any  season;  and  never 
when  our  only  wish  is  to  beguile  a  vacant 
moment.  The  time  and  even  the  place 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  lofty 
theme.  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
per appreciation,  says  that  Milton  almost 
needs  a  solemn  service  of  music  to  be 
played  before  we  approach  him.  I  can 
understand  the  earnest  reader  opening 
the  book  with  feelings  of  devotion  not 
much  inferior  to  that  which  inspired  the 
great  bard  himself  in  his  sublime  invoca- 
tion to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity : 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Assist  me,  for  thou  know'st,  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  o'er  the  vast  abyss 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant.  What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  Man. 

I  affirm  that  he  who  takes  up  Paradise 
Lost  in  this  spirit  will  lay  it  down  at  the 
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completion  of  the  first  book,  or  —  if,  as 
is  not  unlikely,  he  should  have  been  be- 
guiled further  —  at  the  completion  of  the 
second  book,  not  simply  with  an  impres- 
sion of  satisfaction,  but  in  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  awe  and  delight  are  blended 
together  in  a  deep  though  sober  rapture. 
I  say,  too,  that  upon  resuming  the  book 
at  some  future  time,  if  he  come  to  it  with 
the  same  reverential  precautions,  and  not 
as  one  who  must  finish  a  book  to-night 
simply  because  he  began  it  yesterday, 
there  will  occur  no  such  utter  disconnec- 
tion between  his  perusal  of  the  first  and 
his  perusal  of  the  second  part  of  the  poem 
as  will  produce  an  effect  at  all  similar  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  perusal  of 
two  distinct  poems.  I  say  that  no  hiatus 
of  platitude,  whether  real  or  the  result  of 
mere  jaded  attention,  is  sufficient  so  to 
separate  two  parts  of  an  artistically  con- 
structed poem,  like  Paradise  Lost,  as  to 
disturb  the  general  harmony  of  its  effect. 
And  the  thoughtful  reader,  instead  of 
sitting  down  to  the  study  of  the  third  book 
as  to  a  new  poem,  brings  with  him  all 
the  impressions  of  his  former  reading  to 
heighten  the  color  and  deepen  the  effect 
of  that  which  is  before  him.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  poem  seems  all  the  more 
beautiful  because  he  is  familiar  with  the 
beginning,  and  necessarily  so  from  the 
roundness  and  completeness  of  a  struc- 
ture the  parts  of  which  add  alike  to  the 
strength  and  grace  of  the  whole  and  of 
each  other.  It  has  been  correctly  remarked 
of  the  extracts  that  go  by  the  name  of  The 
Beauties  of  Shakespeare  that  those  pas- 
sages lose  more  by  being  torn  from  the 
context  than  the  dramas  themselves  would 
lose  by  being  deprived  of  those  passages 
altogether.  This  is  true  also,  though  doubt- 
less not  to  so  great  an  extent,  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  it  could  not  be  true  if  each  book 
or  part  of  a  book,  when  considered  merely 
as  portions  of  a  series  of  poems,  could 
so  strongly  affect  us  as  they  do  when  re- 
garded as  the  fractions  of  a  harmonious 
whole.  For  instance  the  situation  of  the 
happy  pair  in  Paradise  is  rendered  a  thou- 
sand times  more  pathetic  than  it  would 


have  been  otherwise  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  the  tempter  who  is  plotting 
their  destruction  without;  and  of  that 
power  we  could  have  no  adequate  concep- 
tion if  we  had  not  seen  the  mighty  Arch- 
demon,  his  form  not  yet  deprived  of  all 
its  original  brightness,  his  face  intrenched 
with  the  deep  scars  of  thunder,  treading 
in  unconquerable  fortitude  the  burning 
marl ;  or  if  we  had  not  beheld  him  in  the 
mighty  council  assembled  under  the  roof 
of  Pandemonium,  opening,  in  haughty 
preeminence  of  courage  and  hatred,  the 
bold  adventure  of  scouting  with  hostile 
purpose  the  universe  of  God  Omnipotent; 
if  we  had  not  followed  him  in  his  dusky 
flight  through  hell  and  his  encounter  with 
the  grim  though  kingly  shadow;  in  his 
painful  voyage  through  Chaos,  and  his 
meeting  —  in  which  the  mean  but  pro- 
found subtlety  of  his  genius  is  brought 
distinctly  into  action  —  with  the  Archan- 
gel Uriel;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  mo- 
ment when  he  alights  upon  the  summit  of 
Niphates  and  turns  to  reproach  the  Sun 
and  blaspheme  the  Creator;  in  fine,  if  we 
had  not  from  all  these  sources  derived  an 
indelible  impression  of  the  cunning,  the 
ferocity,  the  indomitable  pride  and  dar- 
ing recklessness  of  his  character. 

Again,  the  fate  of  the  guilty  but  re- 
pentant lovers  touches  us  infinitely  more 
deeply  because  we  have  been  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  beauty  of  the  home  from 
which  their  sin  had  expelled  them,  that 
vast  garden  which,  with  the  eternal  bloom 
of  forests,  abounds  with  fruits  more  pre- 
cious than  those  of  the  Hesperides,  amid 
undulations  of  hill  and  valley,  with  grot- 
toes, fountains  and  crisped  brooks,  "roll- 
ing on  Orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold," 
and  feeding  with  nectar  "Flowers  of  all 
hues  and  without  thorn  the  rose;"  —  a 
garden  which  with  all  this  variety  seemed 
almost  as  extensive  as  a  kingdom,  and  yet 
is  compact  enough  to  occupy  only  the 
champaign  head  of  a  steep  and  imperi- 
ous wildness  that  surrounds  it  as  with  a 
protecting  wall.  But  of  course,  that  which 
affects  us  most  profoundly,  and  that  which 
the  poet  meant  to  affect  us  most  pro- 
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foundly,  is  not  the  loss  of  Eden,  but  the 
difference  between  the  primal  condition 
of  innocence  from  which  they  fell  (and 
which  is  described  with  a  softness  and 
purity  no  merely  amatory  poet  has  ever 
equaled)  and  the  state  of  mind  in  which, 
after  dismissal  by  the  angel,  they  look 
back  to  behold  the  Eastern  Gate,  "With 
dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms," 
and  then  turning,  with  the  world  before 
them,  but  with  slow  and  wandering  steps, 
"  Through  Eden  take  their  solitary  way." 
I  might  go  on  and  by  minuter  examina- 
tion show  still  subtler  connections  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  I  am  satisfied  to  reaffirm 
my  position  that  every  portion  of  Paradise 
Lost  is  bound  together  by  the  closest  rela- 
tions, each  helping  to  give  force  to  all; 
and  just  as  the  light  about  us  is  not  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
is  composed  of  millions  of  atmospherical 
and  other  reflections,  so  the  ultimate  and 
aggregate  effect  of  this  truly  great  crea- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  innumerable  lights 
and  cross  -  lights  that  each  book  sheds 
upon  the  others.  Hence,  as  day  by  day  the 
reader  —  such  a  reader  at  least  as  I  have 
described  —  moves  onward  through  the 
varied  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the 
poem,  its  grand  purport  and  harmonious 
proportions  become  more  and  more  clear- 
ly apparent;  it  is  "vastness  which  grows, 
but  grows  to  harmonize,  all  musical  in  its 
immensities;"  and  when,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, he  lays  the  book  reverently  aside, 
he  does  this  with  the  feelings,  not  of  one 
who  has  passed  through  a  series  of  noble, 
transient  excitements,  but  rather  of  one 
whose  spirit,  filled  with  a  long  train  of 
lofty  thought  and  unsurpassable  imagery, 
has  expanded  almost  to  the  size  of  that 
which  it  has  been  contemplating.  To 
such  a  reader  it  would  not  seem  too  much 
to  inscribe  on  the  title-page  of  Paradise 
Lost,  as  an  invitation  to  all  those  yet  un- 
acquainted with  it,  the  fine  stanza  applied 
by  a  later  bard  to  the  most  magnificent 
of  earthly  temples:  — 
Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  It  is  not  lessened,  but  thy  mind, 


Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 

Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 

Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 

See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 

His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

I  shall  not  notice  the  sarcasms  which  Poe 
directs  against  those  who  measure  the 
merit  of  a  book  by  its  length,  since  I  have 
said  nothing  from  which  it  could  be  in- 
ferred that  I  regard  mere  size  as  a  criterion 
of  excellence.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
a  poem  of  twelve  books  may  be  good,  and 
another  thing  to  say  that  a  poem  is  good 
because  it  contains  twelve  books.  I  am 
not  going  to  deny,  however,  that  a  poem 
may  be  so  extended  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  operating  on  our  feelings 
with  unity  of  effect;  witness  the  Faerie 
Queene.  Yet  it  now  should  be  observed, 
in  justice  to  Spenser,  that  his  production 
is  in  fact  what  Poe  maintains  the  epic  of 
Milton  to  be,  a  succession  of  poems  hav- 
ing no  real  connection  with  each  other. 
Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
Columbiad,  because,  if  that  ponderous 
production  could  be  crushed  into  a  space 
no  bigger  than  that  occupied  by  an  epi- 
gram, not  a  drop  of  genuine  poetry  could 
be  forced  from  it.  If  I  should  be  asked  to 
fix  a  limit  beyond  which  a  poem  should 
not  be  extended,  I  can  only  answer  that 
this  must  be  left  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  poet,  based  upon  a  careful  and  ap- 
preciative study  of  the  few  great  masters. 
The  ordeal  of  criticism  will  settle  after- 
ward how  far  unity  has  been  preserved 
or  violated.  In  general  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  plot  of  a  poem  should 
be  so  compact  as  not  to  involve  scenes  and 
subjects  of  too  great  diversity.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  principle  I  have  always 
considered  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante 
in  its  progress  through  hell,  purgatory, 
and  heaven,  as  three  distinct  poems. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I 
look  at  Paradise  Lost  as  a  perfect  poem. 
It  has  many  of  the  faults  inseparable  from 
all  human  productions.  Indeed,  I  so  far 
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agree  with  Poe  as  to  concede  that  by  no 
possibility  can  a  poem  so  long  as  Paradise 
Lost  be  all  poetry  (and  Coleridge,  the 
profoundest  poetical  critic  of  any  age, 
says:  It  "ought  not  to  be  all  poetry  ") 
from  beginning  to  end.  However  noble 
the  theme,  there  will  be  parts  and  aspects 
which  do  not  admit  of  the  presence  of  gen- 
uine poetry.  Herein,  however,  I  differ 
with  Poe;  inasmuch  as  I  maintain  that 
these  parts  may  be  raised  so  far  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  prose  by  skillful  verse  as 
to  preserve  the  general  harmony  of  the 
poem  and  materially  to  insure  its  unity  as 
a  work  of  art.  And  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween poetry  and  the  poem,  between  the 
spirit  and  its  body,  which  Poe  recognizes 
when  he  comes  to  develop  his  theory,  but 
which  he  blinks  or  ignores  altogether  in 
his  remarks  upon  Paradise  Lost,  I  shall 
look  for  the  justification  of  my  position.  I 
hold  that  the  confusion  of  these  terms,  of 
the  subjective  essence  with  the  objective 
form,  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  errors 
and  contradictions  of  opinion  prevalent 
upon  this  theme.  The  two  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  and  should  never  in 
any  critical  discussion  be  allowed  to  mean 
the  same  thing. 

What,  then,  is  poetry?  In  the  last 
century,  if  one  had  asked  the  question, 
one  would  have  been  answered  readily 
enough;  and  the  answer  would  have  been 
the  definition  which  I  dismissed  a  little 
while  ago  as  unworthy  of  minute  exami- 
nation. But  the  deeper  philosophical  criti- 
cism of  the  present  century  will  not  re- 
main satisfied  with  such  a  surface  view  of 
poetry.  Its  aim  is  to  penetrate  to  the  es- 
sence, to  analyze  and  comprehend  those 
impressions  and  operations  of  the  mind, 
acting  upon  and  being  acted  upon  by 
mental  or  physical  phenomena,  which 
when  incarnated  in  language  all  recog- 
nize as  the  utterance  of  poetry  and  which 
affect  us  like  the  music  of  angels.  That 
this  is  the  aim  of  present  criticism  I  need 
not  attempt  to  show  by  quotation,  since 
it  looks  out  from  the  pages  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  day.  Indeed,  so 
very  general  has  the  feeling  become  that 


it  is  not  of  the  forms  of  poetry  that  we 
need  a  description,  that  if  you  ask  any 
man  of  common  intelligence,  who  is  not 
merely  a  creature  of  facts  and  figures, 
to  define  poetry,  he  will  endeavor  to  con- 
vey to  you  his  idea,  vague,  doubtless,  and 
shadowy,  of  that  which  in  his  imagina- 
tion constitutes  its  spirit.  The  poets  who 
attempt  to  solve  the  question  look  rather 
into  themselves  than  into  the  poems  they 
have  written.  One,  very  characteristi- 
cally, when  his  own  poems  are  considered, 
defines  it  as  "emotions  recollected  in 
tranquillity;"  and  another  as  "the  best 
and  happiest  moments  of  the  best  and 
happiest  minds."  These  definitions,  if 
definitions  they  can  be  called,  are  unsat- 
isfactory enough,  but  they  indicate  cor- 
rectly the  direction  in  which  the  distinc- 
tive principle  of  poetry  is  to  be  sought. 

I  think  that  Poe  in  his  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  poetical  sentiment  as  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  and,  in  its  loftiest 
action  as  a  struggle  to  apprehend  a  super- 
nal loveliness,  a  wild  effort  to  reach  a 
beauty  above  that  which  is  about  us,  has 
certainly  fixed  with  some  definiteness  one 
phase  of  its  merely  subjective  manifes- 
tation. It  is,  indeed,  to  the  inspiration 
which  lies  in  the  ethereal,  the  remote  and 
the  unknown,  that  the  world  owes  some 
of  its  sweetest  poems;  and  the  poetry  of 
words  has  never  so  strange  a  fascination 
as  when  it  seems  to  suggest  more  than  it 
utters;  to  call  up  by  implication  rather 
than  by  expression  those  thoughts  which 
refuse  to  be  embodied  in  language;  to 
hint  at  something  ineffable  and  mysteri- 
ous of  which  the  mind  can  attain  but  par- 
tial glimpses.  But  in  making  this  feeling 
and  this  feeling  only  constitute  the  poetic 
sentiment,  Poe  simply  verifies  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  most  luminous  critics  of  this 
century,  that  we  must  look  as  little  to  men 
of  peculiar  and  original  genius  as  to  the 
multitude  for  broad  and  comprehensive 
critical  theories.  Such  men  have  usual!} 
one  faculty  developed  at  the  expense 
the  others;  and  the  very  clearness  of  their 
perception  of  one  kind  of  excellence  im- 
pairs their  perception  of  other  kinc 
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Their  theories,  being  drawn  from  their 
own  particular  tastes  and  talents,  just  suf- 
fice to  cover  themselves  and  those  who  re- 
semble them.  The  theory  of  Poe  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  conclusion,  and  this  he  bold- 
ly avows,  that  Tennyson  is  the  noblest 
poet  that  ever  lived,  since  no  other  poet 
that  ever  lived  has  possessed  so  much  of 
that  ethereality  and  dim  suggestiveness 
which  Poe  regards,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least 
as  the  highest  characteristic  of  poetry.  I 
am  constrained  to  add,  too,  that  while  the 
theory  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Ten- 
nyson is  the  noblest  of  poets,  it  leads 
equally  to  the  conclusion  that  Poe  is  the 
next.  At  the  same  time  I  must  do  Poe  the 
justice  to  acquit  him  of  the  petty  vanity 
of  wishing  to  lead  his  readers  to  such  a 
conclusion.  His  theory  I  regard  as  the 
natural  and  logical  result  evolved  from 
his  own  beautiful  and  very  peculiar  gen- 
ius. Like  the  fabled  Narcissus,  he  fell  in 
love  unconsciously  with  his  own  shadow 
in  the  water.  I  yield  to  few,  and  only  to 
that  extravagant  few  who  would  put  him 
over  the  head  of  Milton  himself,  in  my 
admiration  of  Poe,  and  I  yield  to  none  in 
a  love  which  is  almost  a  worship  of  Ten- 
nyson, with  whose  poems  I  have  been 
familiar  from  boyhood,  and  whom  I  yet 
continue  to  study  with  ceaseless  profit  and 
pleasure.  But  I  can  by  no  means  consent 
to  regard  him  as  the  First  of  Poets,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Tennyson  himself  would  re- 
pudiate the  compliment  and  the  theory 
that  seems  to  justify  it.  The  very  merit 
that  theory  mainly  insists  upon  is  not 
characteristic  of  more  than  one  third  part 
of  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  who  as  a  poet 
possesses  what  Poe  had  not,  —  other  quali- 
ties besides  his  intense  spiritualism;  qual- 
ities of  a  more  human  and  earthly  ten- 
dency, which  could  not  fail  to  bring  him 
into  affinity  with  other  tastes  and  con- 
strain him  to  demand  a  broader  creed. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  real  narrow- 
ness of  Poe's  theory,  it  is  but  necessary  to 
examine  the  list  of  those  elements  which 
he  says  induce  in  the  poet  the  true  poeti- 
cal effect,  and  to  mark  how  carefully  he 
selects  only  such  appearances  as  are  sim- 


ply beautiful  or  simply  mysterious,  and 
how  sedulously  he  excludes  all  of  the  sub- 
lime and  terrible  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature. 

"The  poet,"  he  says,  "recognizes  the 
ambrosia  that  nourishes  his  soul  in  the 
bright  orbs  of  heaven,  in  the  volutes  of  the 
flower,  in  the  low  clustering  of  the  shrub- 
beries, in  the  slanting  of  tall  Eastern  trees, 
in  the  blue  distance  of  mountains,  in  the 
grouping  of  clouds,  in  the  gleaming  of  sil1- 
ver  rivers,  in  the  repose  of  sequestered 
lakes.  He  perceives  it  in  the  songs  of 
birds,  in  the  harp  of  JSolus,  in  the  sighing 
of  the  night- wind,  in  the  perfume  of  the 
violet,  and  in  the  suggestive  odors  that 
come  to  him  at  eventide  over  dim  oceans 
from  far  distant  and  undiscovered  lands." 

I  have  not  enumerated  all  the  influences 
to  which  he  refers,  but  every  one  of  them 
will  be  found  upon  examination  to  bear  the 
same  general  character  of  quiet  and  gentle 
beauty.  Let  me  ask  in  my  turn  whether 
there  be  no  excitement  of  the  poetical 
faculty  in  the  clouded  night  as  well  as  in 
the  bright  one;  in  the  wrack  of  clouds  by 
which  the  stars  are  driven  in  as  well  as  in 
the  purple  islands  and  crimson  archi- 
pelagoes of  sunset ;  in  the  terror-stricken 
rain  fleeing  before  the  tempest  as  well  as 
in  the  gentle  and  refreshing  showers  of 
April;  in  the  craggy  dangers  as  well  as  in 
the  blue  distances  on  mountains;  in  the 
rush  of  the  tornado  which  opens  a  road 
through  deep  untraveled  and  illimitable 
forests,  as  well  as  in  the  faint  and  fragrant 
sigh  of  the  zephyr;  in  the  lightning  that 
shatters  "some  great  admiral,"  doomed 
never  again  to  be  heard  of ;  in  the  ear- 
splitting  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  stricken 
pine,  the  blasted  heath;  in  the  tiger- 
haunted  jungles  of  the  Orient;  in  the 
vast  Sahara,  over  which  the  sirocco 
sweeps  like  the  breath  of  hell ;  in  the  bar- 
ren and  lonely  cape  strewn  with  wrecks 
and  the  precipitous  promontory  which 
refuses  to  preserve  even  a  single  plank  of 
the  ships  that  have  been  crushed  against 
it;  in  the  fearful  tale  suggested  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  human  skeleton  upon  a  desert 
island;  in  the  march  of  the  pestilence;  in 
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the  bloody  battles  of  freedom,  and  in  the 
strange  noises  and  wild  risks  of  an  Arctic 
night,  when  the  Great  Pack  is  broken  up 
and  an  Arctic  storm  is  grinding  and  hurl- 
ing the  floes  in  thunder  against  each  other. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  the  eloquent 
poet  comes  to  seek  the  mental  or  moral 
stimulants  of  poetry,  he  finds  them  "in 
all  unworldly  motives,  in  all  holy  im- 
pulses, in  all  chivalrous  and  self-sacrific- 
ing deeds; "  but  he  does  not,  like  the  pro- 
founder  Wordsworth,  find  them  in  the 
tranquil  comforts  of  home,  in  the  dignity 
of  honest  labor,  in  the  charities  of  the  beg- 
gar, and  in  those  every-day  virtues  over 
which  the  human  soul  of  Wordsworth's 
Muse  broods  in  pleased  contemplation. 
He  sees  no  appeal  to  the  faculties  in  the 
"common  things  that  around  us  lie,"  in 
the  fairy  tales  of  science,  in  the  magic  of 
machinery,  in  the  pen  that  writes  and  the 
types  that  immortalize  his  argument,  in 
truth  as  truth  merely,  and  in  the  lessons 
in  which  nature  is  so  bountiful  that  they 
may  be  gathered  from  the  very  dust  we 
tread  beneath  our  feet.  I  think  when  we 
recall  the  many  and  varied  sources  of 
poetry,  we  must  perforce  confess  that  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  reduce  them  all  to 
the  simple  element  of  beauty.  Two  other 
elements  at  least  must  be  added  ;  and 
these  are  power,  when  it  is  developed  in 
some  noble  shape,  and  truth,  whether 
abstract  or  not,  when  it  affects  the  com- 
mon heart  of  mankind.  For  the  sugges- 
tion of  these  two  additional  principles,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  indebted 
to  Leigh  Hunt;  but  I  cannot  help  adding 
that  I  had  fixed  upon  the  same  trinity  of 
elements  long  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  his  delightful  book  on  Imagination 
and  Fancy. 

It  is  then  in  the  feelings  awakened 
by  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  when  we 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Truth,  Beauty, 
and  Power,  that  I  recognize  what  we  all 
agree  to  call  poetry.  To  analyze  the  na- 
ture of  these  feelings,  inextricably  tangled 
as  they  are  with  the  different  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  especially  with  that  great 
faculty  which  is  the  prime  minister  of  po- 


etry, imagination,  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  present  purpose.  Let  us  be 
satisfied  with  having  ascertained  the  ele- 
ments which  excite  in  us  the  sentiment  of 
poetry;  and  having  thus  in  a  measure 
fixed  its  boundaries,  let  us  proceed  to  con- 
sider it  as  it  appears  when  embodied  in 
language.  Of  course,  I  hold  with  those 
who  maintain  that  poetry  may  be  devel- 
oped in  various  moods,  —  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  music,  as  well  as 
in  words.  Indeed,  there  is  no  divining 
in  what  quarter  this  subtle  and  ethereal 
spirit  may  not  make  its  appearance.  The 
verse  is  its  most  natural  garment ;  it  some- 
times looks  out  upon  mankind  in  the 
guise  of  prose  where 

its  delights 

Are  dolphin-like,  and  show  themselves  above 
The  element  they  sport  in. 

We  are  talking  with  a  lovely,  intelli- 
gent woman,  who  assures  us  that  she  has 
no  expression  for  the  poetry  that  is  in  her, 
and  afterward  proceeds  to  recount  the 
story  of  some  noble  martyrdom,  when  be- 
hold !  in  the  proud  flush  that  mantles  her 
forehead  and  the  smile  that  comes  up 
from  the  depths  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  the 
visible  presence  of  poetry  itself!  Our  pre- 
sent business,  however,  is  only  with  the 
development  of  poetry  in  words. 

I  look  upon  every  poem  strictly  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  on  the  poet,  in  the  act  of 
putting  poetry  into  verse,  simply  as  an 
artist.  If  the  poet  have  his  hour  of  inspi- 
ration, though  I  am  so  sick  of  the  cant  of 
which  this  word  has  been  the  fruitful 
source  that  I  dislike  to  use  it,  this  hour 
is  not  at  all  during  the  work  of  composi- 
tion. A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  moment  when  the  great  thought 
strikes  for  the  first  time  along  the  brain 
and  flushes  the  cheek  with  the  sudden 
revelation  of  beauty  or  grandeur  and  the 
hour  of  patient,  elaborate  execution.  The 
soul  of  the  poet,  though  constrained  to 
utter  itself  at  some  time  or  other,  does  not 
burst  into  song  as  readily  as  a  maiden 
of  sixteen  bursts  into  musical  laughter. 
Many  poets  have  written  of  grief,  but  no 
poet  in  the  first  agony  of  his  heart  ever  sat 
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down  to  strain  that  grief  through  iambics. 
Many  poets  have  given  expression  to  the 
first  raptures  of  successful  love,  but  no 
poet  in  the  delirium  of  joy  has  ever  bub- 
bled it  in  anapests.  Could  this  have  been 
possible  the  poet  would  have  been  the 
most  wonderful  of  improvisers;  and  per- 
haps a  poem  would  be  no  better  than  what 
improvisations  always  are.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  few  gen- 
eral remarks  by  the  confessions  of  the 
poets  themselves.  Poe  has  described  to 
the  world  how  he  slowly  built  up  the 
poem  of  The  Raven.  A  greater  poet  than 
Poe  speaks  of  himself  as 

not  used  to  make 
A  present  joy  the  matter  of  his  song, 

and  of  his  poems,  which  the  "Muse 
accepts,  deliberately  pleased,"  as  very 
thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre. 
The  labor  through  which  Tennyson  has 
obtained  that  perfection  of  style  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  poems  must  have 
been  almost  infinite.  And  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, a  poet  not  widely  known  in  this 
country,  but  one  who,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  English  critical  public,  sits  not  very 
far  below  Tennyson,  separates,  as  I  have 
separated,  the  hours  of  insight  from  the 
hours  of  labor. 

We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  that  in  the  heart  resides  ; 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still ; 
In  mystery  our  soul  abides ; 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 

May  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

Does  this  fact  lessen  the  merit  of  the 
poet  or  the  charm  of  the  poem  ?  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should,  any  more  than  because 
the  Eve  in  your  library  was  once  but  a 
beautiful  idea  in  the  mind  of  its  creator, 
was  slowly  chiseled  from  a  block  of  shape- 
less marble,  it  should  deprive  the  sculptor 
of  his  glory,  or  mar  for  a  single  instant  the 
effect  of  the  faultless  symmetry  and  sug- 
gestive countenance  of  the  statue.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  my  present 
aim  is  to  show  that  a  poem,  without  being 
all  poetry  from  beginning  to  end,  may  be 
complete  as  a  work  of  art.  Now,  there  are 
two  classes  of  poets,  differing  essentially 
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in  their  several  characters.  The  one  class 
desires  only  to  utter  musically  its  own 
peculiar  thoughts,  feelings,  sentiments,  or 
passions,  without  regard  to  their  truth  or 
falsehood,  their  morality  or  want  of  moral- 
ity, but  in  simple  reference  to  their  poet- 
ical effect.  The  other  class,  with  more 
poetry  at  its  command  than  the  first,  re- 
gards poetry  simply  as  the  minister,  the 
highest  minister  indeed,  but  still  only  the 
minister,  of  Truth,  and  refuses  to  address 
itself  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  alone. 
The  former  class  is  content  simply  to 
create  beauty,  and  writes  such  poems  as 
The  Raven  of  Poe  or  The  Corsair  of  By- 
ron. The  latter  class  aims  to  create  beauty 
also,  but  it  desires  at  the  same  time  to 
mould  this  beauty  into  the  shape  of  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Truth.  It  is  to  this  class 
that  we  owe  the  authorship  of  such  poems 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  the  Lines 
at  Tintern  Abbey  and  the  Excursion  of 
Wordsworth,  and  the  In  Memoriam  of 
Tennyson. 

The  former  class  can  afford  to  write 
brief  and  faultless  poems,  because  its  end 
is  a  narrow  one;  the  second  class  is  forced 
to  demand  an  ampler  field,  because  it  is 
influenced  by  a  vaster  purpose. 

Take  a  poet  of  the  last  mentioned  class 
at  the  commencement  of  his  work.  Im- 
bued with  a  love  of  truth,  conscious  of  the 
noble  character  of  his  mission  as  a  poet, 
convinced  that  a  poem  should,  to  use  the 
words  of  Bacon,  "help  and  confer  to 
magnanimity  and  morality  as  well  as  to 
delectation,"  he  chooses  a  subject  the 
beauty  of  which  may  be  so  well  developed 
as  to  serve  an  ulterior  and  loftier  end. 
The  end  of  Milton's  poem  is  the  glory  of 
God  and  a  justification  of  his  ways  toward 
man.  The  end  of  the  poem  of  Words- 
worth is  to  involve  the  spiritual  meanings 
that  lie  behind  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  to  show  that  the  materials  of  poetry 
may  be  gathered  from  the  common  and 
familiar  things  of  existence.  The  end  of 
the  poems  of  Tennyson,  who  in  his  large 
nature  touches  Poe  on  the  one  side  and 
Wordsworth  on  the  other,  is  at  times  as 
purely  the  creation  of  beauty  as  Poe  could 
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desire  it  to  be.  But  it  is  not  less  often  to 
inculcate  the  profoundest  lessons  of  a  hu- 
man philosophy;  and  to  do  this  he  sounds 
in  one  poem  the  remotest  metaphysical 
depths,  he  embodies  the  whole  history 
of  a  sorrow  in  another,  and  in  a  third  he 
converts  into  magnificent  verse  the  doubts, 
fears,  and  perplexities  through  which  the 
soul  attains  at  last  a  ground  on  which  to 
rest  its  hopes  of  immortality. 

The  poet  who  has  such  ends  as  these 
in  view  is  not  likely  to  measure  the  length 
of  his  poem  by  the  rules  of  Poe's  theory. 
If  his  subject  be  in  the  main  poetical,  he 
is  careless  whether  its  complete  develop- 
ment involve  the  treatment  here  and 
there  of  a  prosaic  type  and  necessitate  the 
composition  of  a  few  thousand  instead  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  lines.  But  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  development  of  this 
subject,  he  will  not  forget  that  he  is  an 
artist,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  produce, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  harmonious  work  of 
art.  He  will  take  care  that  all  his  topics 
have  reference  to  the  general  purpose  of 
the  poem;  and  when  they  are  unpoetical 
he  may  not  seldom  use  them  as  the  mu- 
sician uses  discords,  or  the  painter  shad- 
ows, to  strengthen  by  contrast  the  effect 
of  that  which  is  genuinely  poetical.  He 
will  endeavor  also,  by  every  artifice  of 
verse  and  language,  to  raise  these  neces- 
sarily unpoetical  portions  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  height  of  the  loftier  portions  of 
his  creation.  Thus  Milton  has  contrived 
by  a  melodious  arrangement  to  impart  a 
wonderful  charm  to  a  mere  list  of  geo- 
graphical names.  And  thus  Tennyson, 
by  clearness  and  sometimes  picturesque- 
ness  of  expression,  and  by  the  unequaled 
perfection  of  his  rhythm,  has  succeeded  in 
giving  a  poetical  air  to  thoughts  which  in 
any  other  hands  would  have  been  the  bald- 
est and  most  prosaic  abstractions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  now  made 
plain  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  a 
poem  may  be  complete  without  being  in 
the  highest  and  most  legitimate  sense 
poetical  in  all  its  parts.  If  a  poem  have 
one  purpose  and  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  so  selected  and  arranged 


as  to  help  enforce  it,  we  have  no  right  to 
regard  it  as  a  series  of  minor  poems  mere- 
ly because  there  may  occur  an  occasional 
flaw  in  the  structure.  And  he  who  per- 
sists in  reading  such  a  poem  as  so  many 
short  ones,  besides  losing  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  a  work  of  art,  will  fail  to  grasp  the 
central  purpose  of  the  poet. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  strengthen 
still  further  my  theory  that  truth  as  much 
as  beauty  is  the  source  of  poetry  by  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  a  poet  who  always 
refused  to  separate  them.  When  Poe 
speaks  of  the  impossibility  of  "reconcil- 
ing the  obstinate  oils  and  waters  of  poetry 
and  truth,"  he  is,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, confounding  truth  with  science  and 
matter  of  fact.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  see  poetry  in  the  dry  facts  and  details 
of  business,  or  in  the  arguments  and  com- 
monplaces of  politicians,  or  in  the  fact 
that  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  But  there  is 
poetry  in  the  truths  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
in  the  truths  that  affect  us  in  our  daily  re- 
lations with  men,  and  even  in  the  grand 
general  truths  of  science,  when  they  be- 
come familiar  to  us  and  help  us  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the 
universe.  This  is  what  Coleridge  meant 
in  part,  when  he  said  that  poetry  was 
"the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of  all 
human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  hu- 
man passions,  emotions,  language;"  and 
what  Wordsworth  meant,  when  he,  not 
less  eloquently,  described  it  "as  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge, 
the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  science."  But  a  few 
specimens  from  those  poems,  the  source 
of  whose  inspiration  is  truth,  will  do  more 
than  any  remarks  of  mine  to  establish 
my  opinion.  The  poet  who  first  taught 
the  few  simple  but  grand  and  impressive 
truths  which  have  blossomed  into  the 
poetic  harvest  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  Wordsworth.  The  poetic  literature  of 
the  age  which  preceded  the  appearance 
of  Wordsworth  was,  in  general,  wholly 
artificial  and  conventional.  In  saying  this 
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I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  grateful  to  those  poets  who 
gave  expression  to  the  very  little  poetry 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  forms,  fash- 
ions, and  sentiments  of  an  age  which,  in 
face  of  the  materialism  about  us,  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  infinitely  more  material 
than  the  present  one.  But  the  moment 
these  poets  wandered  away  from  society 
into  the  domain  of  nature,  they  became 
blind ;  or  if  they  saw  at  all,  it  was  through 
a  haze  of  falsehood.  The  descriptive 
poems  of  Pope  are  below  contempt.  I 
need  not  call  to  mind  his  translation  of 
the  famous  moonlight  scene  in  the  Iliad 
which  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  and  Ma- 
caulay  have  shown  to  be  full  of  the  most 
absurd  inaccuracies.  Passages  equally 
inaccurate  might  be  taken  from  Windsor 
Forest.  It  is  to  Wordsworth  mainly  that 
we  owe  that  couching  of  the  poetic  eye 
which  enables  it  to  observe  truly  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature  and  to  describe  them 
correctly. 

I  have  already  said  something  as  to  the 
aims  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  When 
he  began  to  write,  it  was  with  the  purpose 
of  embodying  in  all  the  poetic  forms  at  his 
command  the  two  truths  of  which  the 
poets  and  readers  of  his  time  seemed  to 
him  completely  incognizant.  These  were, 
first,  that  the  materials  and  stimulants  of 
poetry  might  be  found  in  the  commonest 
things  about  us;  and  second,  behind  the 
sights,  sounds,  and  hues  of  external  nature 
there  is  "something  more  than  meets  the 
senses,  something  undefined  and  unutter- 
able which  must  be  felt  and  perceived  by 
the  soul"  in  its  moments  of  rapt  contem- 
plation. This  latter  feeling  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  chief  originality  of  Words- 
worth. It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare or  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Milton,  and  of  course,  not  in 
Milton's  successors;  not  in  Dryden  or 
Pope;  not  in  Thomson  or  Cowper.  It 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  literature 
in  the  lines  of  Wordsworth  written  near 
Tintern  Abbey.  Since  then  it  has  been 
caught  up  and  shadowed  forth  by  every 
poet  from  Byron  to  the  present  English 


Laureate.  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
one  can  read  that  profound  poem  and 
then  remain  satisfied  with  the  dictum  of 
Poe  that  the  sole  office  of  a  poem  should 
be  the  development  of  beauty  alone.  I 
shall  not  apologize  for  quoting  an  extract 
from  it.  After  describing  the  mere  ani- 
mal pleasure  with  which  the  appearance 
of  nature  affected  his  youth,  the  poet  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  moods  in  which  he 
has  looked  behind  those  appearances  to 
detect  the  spirit  of  which  they  were  but 
the  varied  expression:  — 

I  cannot  paint 

What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowad  from  the  eye.    That  time  is  passed 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss  I  would  believe 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity ; 
Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  snns, 
And  the  round  Ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

In  the  prefatory  verses  to  the  Excursion 
he  announces  his  doctrine  that  the  do- 
main of  poetry  lies  in  the  familiar  as  well 
as  in  the  remote:  — 

Beauty  —  a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  spirits  hath  composed 
From  Earth's  materials  —  waits  upon  my  steps  ; 
Pitches  her  tent  before  me  as  I  move, 
An  hourly  neighbor.     Paradise  and  groves 
Elysian,  fortunate  fields,  like  those  of  old, 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 
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For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  fina  there 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

Wordsworth,  indeed,  always  regarded 
the  poet  as  a  teacher,  and  in  the  elucida- 
tion in  various  modes  of  the  ideas  con- 
veyed in  the  passages  which  I  have  quot- 
ed he  recognizes  the  business  of  his  life. 
And  in  sooth,  if  he  had  done  nothing 
more  than  give  these  truths  to  the  world, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  our  lasting  grati- 
tude.    In  his  many  exemplifications  of 
them  in  his  poems,  he  has  opened  new 
and  unexplored  regions  of  loveliness;  he 
has  shown  us  how  it  is  possible  by  the 
mere  act  of  pressing  a  spade  into  the 
earth  to  bring  it  up  rich  in  poetic  lore;  and 
he  has  taught  us  how  the  soul  may  detect, 
not  only  in  the  changing  clouds  and  the 
succession  of  the  flowers,  but  in  the  fixed 
and  steady  lineaments  of  rock  and  moun- 
tain, an  expression  ever  varying.   And  as 
if  he  had  given  us  another  sense,  though 
in  reality  he  has  only  roused  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  one  which  we  must  often 
have  used  unconsciously,  but  whose  re- 
velations we  had,  in  our  ignorance,  inter- 
preted wrongly,  he  has  enabled  us  to  see, 
even  in  the  material  universe  about  us, 
the  actual  presence  of  the  power  of  the  in- 
visible. But  it  is  not  the  revelation  alone 
of  the  two  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  poetic 
creed  that  we  owe  to  Wordsworth.    We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  inculcation  of 
a  love  of  nature  which  in  the  passionate 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Words- 
worth, had  never  before  found  expression 
in  the  literature  of  any  age  or  people.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  hundreds  of  sin- 
gle lines  which  in  their  brief  compass  en- 
shrine more  beauty  and  wisdom  than  are 
to  be  found  in  many  whole  poems,  and 
which  have  stamped  themselves  like  pro- 
verbs on  the  common  memory.     In  the 
two  books  of  the  Excursion  entitled  "A 
Churchyard  among  the  Mountains,"  and 
which,  following  out  my  theory,  I  have  al- 
ways separated  in  my  mind  from  the  body 
of  the  work  as  composing  a  complete 
poem  in  themselves,  he  has  described 


with  exquisite  pathos  the  heart-histories 
of  the  humble;   and  in  the  Prelude,  — 

An  Orphic  song,  indeed ; 

A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 
To  their  own  music  chanted,  — 
he  has  given  us,  with  as  much  meta- 
physical truth  as  poetic  power,  an  account 
of  the  gradual  growth  and  formation  of  a 
poetic  mind;  while,  in  the  Ode  on  the  In- 
timations of  Immortality  from  Recollec- 
tions of  Early  Childhood,  which,  if  we  ex- 
cept perhaps  Milton's  Hymn  of  the  Na- 
tivity, is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  in 
the  language,  he  has  flung  a  new  and  sa- 
cred light  over  the  life  of  infancy. 

In  this  brief  summary  I  have  by  no 
means  gone  over  all  the  ground  upon 
which  Wordsworth  has  built  the  immor- 
tal structure  of  his  fame.  I  have  said 
enough,  however,  to  show  how  profound- 
ly he  recognizes  the  inspiration  of  Truth. 
But  I  cannot  help  calling  attention  fur- 
ther to  the  manner  in  which  the  element 
of  truth  appears  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
feminine  character.  No  other  poet,  save 
Tennyson  and  the  great  bard  who  de- 
picted Cordelia  and  Miranda,  Ophelia 
and  Imogen,  has  ever  depicted  that  char- 
acter with  the  purity,  tenderness,  and 
fidelity  of  Wordsworth.  There  are  no 
amatory  poems  in  Wordsworth;  at  least, 
none  of  the  sort  Moore  and  Byron  made 
popular,  in  which  a  woman  is  in  the  same 
breath  addressed  as  an  angel  and  wooed 
as  the  frailest  of  sinners.  It  is  usually 
only  in  her  relations  of  wife,  mother,  or 
friend  that  Wordsworth  alludes  to  wo- 
man; and  he  speaks  of  her  always  with 
the  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
gentle  and  courteous  freedom,  of  an  af- 
fectionate husband  or  brother.  Familiar 
as  they  probably  are  to  all,  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  quoting  the  lines  in 
which  the  interesting  wife  of  the  poet  will 
go  down  to  posterity :  — 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 

When  first  she  gleamed  across  my  sight ; 

A  lovely  apparition  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair, 

Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 
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But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  Maytime  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her,  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too, 

With  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveler  between  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet.  a  spirit  still  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

Wordsworth  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  agree  with  Poe  that  a  true 
poem  is  written  for  the  poem's  sake  alone. 
The  theory  which  Poe  very  naturally 
evolved  from  his  own  genius  Wordsworth 
quite  as  naturally  would  have  thought 
incompatible  with  the  high  office  of  the 
poet  as  a  teacher,  thinker,  and  bard.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  broader  vision  of  Ten- 
nyson has  enabled  him  to  detect  the  truth 
that  lies  on  the  side  of  Poe  and  the 
truth  that  lies  on  the  side  of  Wordsworth. 
The  proof  that  a  poet  may  aim  at  beauty 
alone,  without  an  ulterior  purpose,  he 
sees  in  every  daisy  and  buttercup  of  an 
English  meadow. 

Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildwood  flower  that  simply  blows  ? 

And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 

Nevertheless  does  he  recognize  the  right 
of  the  poet  to  make  his  art  the  vehi- 
cle of  great  moral  and  philosophical  les- 
sons; nevertheless  does  he  see  his  right  to 
grapple  with  the  darkest  problems  of 
man's  destiny,  to  discuss  the  fears  and 
perplexities  of  the  spirit  and  the  faith  that 


triumphs  over  them;  and  even  to  drop 
now  and  then  a  silken  line  in  the  dim  sea 
of  metaphysics. 

I  have  been  induced  to  undertake  a  re- 
futation of  Poe's  theory,  while  attempting 
to  es'tablish  another,  not  because  I  believe 
Poe's  the  one  most  prevalently  adopted, 
but  because  I  regard  it  as  the  one  most 
artfully  put  and  at  the  same  time  most 
likely  to  excite  interest  in  an  American 
audience.  There  is  an  admirably  written 
essay  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Matthew  Arnold,  in  which  that 
poet  endeavors  to  show  that  all  the  poets 
of  the  present  century  have  been  working 
on  mistaken  principles,  and  that  the  an- 
cients were  the  only  true  masters  of  the 
poetic  art.  A  theory  to  the  full  as  true  as 
Poe's  might  also  be  drawn  from  the 
works  of  the  Brownings,  which  would 
lead  to  the  exclusion  of  Poe  from  the  roll 
of  great  poets  as  surely  as  the  theory  of  Poe 
leads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Brownings. 
I  do  not  regret,  however,  the  necessity  of 
passing  over  the  many  plausible  half 
truths  which  go  to  make  up  the  creed  of 
this  or  that  poet,  since  the  principal  ob- 
ject I  proposed  to  myself  in  this  essay 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  narrowness  of 
them  all.  A  very  little  examination  will 
generally  prove  that  they  have  grown  out 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  poets  them- 
selves, and  so,  necessarily,  seldom  attain 
a  greater  breadth  than  suffices  to  shelter 
the  theorist  and  the  models  from  which  he 
has  drawn  his  arguments  and  his  inspira- 
tion. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  creeds  has  its 
disciples,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
growth  of  particular  schools,  in  the  study 
of  which  the  taste  becomes  limited  and 
the  poetic  vision,  except  in  one  direction, 
deprived  of  all  its  clearness. 

I  am  not  protesting  against  an  evil  ex- 
isting only  in  my  imagination.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  young  lover  of 
poetry  who  read  nothing  but  Browning, 
and  there  are  hundreds  who  have  drowned 
all  the  poets  of  the  past  and  present  in  the 
deep  music  of  Tennyson.  But  is  it  not 
possible,  with  the  whole  wealth  of  litera- 
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ture  at  our  command,  to  attain  views 
broad  enough  to  enable  us  to  do  justice 
to  genius  of  every  class  and  character? 
That  certainly  can  be  no  true  poetical 
creed  that  leads  directly  to  the  neglect  of 
those  masterpieces  which,  though  wrought 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  still 
preserve  the  freshness  of  perennial  youth. 
It  is  not  from  gratitude  simply,  though 
we  owe  them  much,  to  the  many  poets 
whose  "thoughts  have  made  rich  the 
blood  of  the  world  "  that  I  desire  to  press 
their  claims  upon  attention.  In  the  pos- 
session of  a  fame  as  immortal  as  Truth 
and  Nature,  they  can  afford  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  a  temporary  suspension 
of  admiration.  The  injury  falls  only  on 
such  as  slight  them,  and  the  penalty  they 


pay  is  a  contracted  and  a  contracting 
insight,  the  shutting  on  them  forever  of 
many  glorious  vistas  of  mind  and  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  images  of  grace  and 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Oh!  rest  assured 
that  there  are  no  stereotyped  forms  of 
poetry.  It  is  a  vital  power  and  may  as- 
sume any  guise  and  take  any  shape,  at 
one  time  towering  like  an  alp  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  at  another  sunning  itself  in  the 
bell  of  a  tulip  or  the  cup  of  a  lily;  and  un- 
til one  shall  have  learned  to  recognize  it 
in  all  its  various  developments  he  has  no 
right  to  echo  back  the  benison  of  Words- 
worth, 

Blessings  be  on  them  and  eternal  praise, 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  Truth  and  pure  delight  in  heavenly  lays- 
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A   THRENODY   AT   THE    HUNTING   SEASON 
BY  RIDGELY  TORRENCE 

IN  the  middle  of  August  when  the  southwest  wind 

Blows  after  sunset  through  the  leisuring  air, 

And  on  the  sky  nightly  the  mythic  hind 

Leads  down  the  sullen  dog  star  to  his  lair, 

After  the  feverous  vigil  of  July, 

When  the  loud  pageant  of  the  year's  high  noon 

Passed  up  the  ways  of  time  to  sing  and  part, 

Grief  also  wandered  by 

From  out  the  lovers  and  the  leaves  of  June, 

And  by  the  wizard  spices  of  his  hair 

I  knew  his  heart  was  very  Love's  own  heart. 

Deep  within  dreams  he  led  me  out  of  doors 

As  from  the  upper  vault  the  night  outpours, 

And  when  I  saw  that  to  him  all  the  skies 

Yearned  as  a  sea  asleep  yearns  to  its  shores, 

He  took  a  little  clay  and  touched  my  eyes. 

What  saw  I  then,  what  heard? 

Multitudes,  multitudes,  under  the  moon  they  stirred! 
The  weaker  brothers  of  our  earthly  breed; 
Watchmen  of  whom  our  safety  takes  no  heed; 
Swift  helpers  of  the  wind  that  sowed  the  seed 
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Before  the  first  field  was  or  any  fruit; 
Warriors  against  the  bivouac  of  the  weed; 
Earth's  earliest  ploughmen  for  the  tender  root, 
All  came  about  my  head  and  at  my  feet 
A  thousand,  thousand  sweet, 
With  starry  eyes  not  even  raised  to  plead; 
Bewildered,  driven,  hiding,  fluttering,  mute! 

And  I  beheld  and  saw  them  one  by  one 

Pass  and  become  as  nothing  in  the  night. 

Clothed  on  with  red  they  were  who  once  were  white; 

Drooping,  who  once  led  armies  to  the  sun, 

Of  whom  the  lowly  grass  now  topped  the  flight: 

In  scarlet  faint  who  once  were  brave  in  brown; 

Climbers  and  builders  of  the  silent  town, 

Creepers  and  burrowers  all  in  crimson  dye, 

Winged  mysteries  of  song  that  from  the  sky 

Once  dashed  long  music  down. 

O  who  would  take  away  music  from  the  earth? 

Have  we  so  much?   Or  love  upon  the  hearth? 

No  more  —  they  faded; 

The  great  trees  bending  between  birth  and  birth 

Sighed  for  them,  and  the  night  wind's  hoarse  rebuff 

Shouted  the  shame  of  which  I  was  persuaded. 

Shall  Nature's  only  pausing  be  by  men  invaded? 

Or  shall  we  lay  grief's  faggots  on  her  shoulders  bare  ? 

Has  she  not  borne  enough  ? 

Soon  will  the  mirroring  woodland  pools  begin  to  con  her, 

And  her  sad  immemorial  passion  come  upon  her; 

Lo,  would  you  add  despair  unto  despair? 

Shall  not  the  Spring  be  answer  to  her  prayer? 

Must  her  uncomforted  heavens  overhead, 

Weeping,  look  down  on  tears  and  still  behold 

Only  wings  broken  or  a  fledgeling  dead, 

Or  underfoot  the  meadows  that  wore  gold 

Die,  and  the  leaves  go  mourning  to  the  mould 

Beneath  poor  dead  and  desperate  feet 

Of  folk  who  in  next  summer's  meadows  shall  not  meet? 

Who  has  not  seen  in  the  high  gulf  of  light 

What,  lower,  was  a  bird,  but  now 

Is  moored  and  altered  quite 

Into  an  island  of  unshaded  joy? 

To  whom  the  mate  below  upon  the  bough 

Shouts  once  and  brings  him  from  his  high  employ. 

Yet  speeding  he  forgot  not  of  the  cloud 

Where  he  from  glory  sprang  and  burned  aloud. 

But  took  a  little  of  the  day, 

A  little  of  the  coloured  sky, 

And  of  the  joy  that  would  not  stay 
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He  wove  a  song  that  cannot  die. 

Then,  then  —  the  unfathomable  shame; 

The  one  last  wrong  arose  from  out  the  flame, 

The  ravening  hate  that  hated  not  was  hurled 

Bidding  the  radiant  love  once  more  beware, 

Bringing  one  more  loneliness  on  the  world, 

And  one  more  blindness  in  the  unseen  air. 

Nor  may  the  smooth  regret,  the  pitying  oath 

Shed  on  such  utter  bitter  any  leaven. 

Only  the  pleading  flowers  that  knew  them  both 

Hold  all  their  bloody  petals  up  to  heaven. 

Winds  of  the  fall  that  all  year  to  and  fro 

Somewhere  upon  the  earth  go  wandering, 

You  saw,  you  moaned,  you  know: 

Withhold  not  then  unto  all  time  to  tell 

Lest  unborn  others  of  us  see  this  thing. 

Bring  our  sleek,  comfortable  reason  low: 

Recount  how  souls  grown  tremulous  as  a  bell 

Came  forth  each  other  and  the  day  to  greet 

In  morning  air  all  Indian  Summer-sweet, 

And  crept  upstream,  through  wood  or  field  or  brake. 

Most  tremblingly  to  take 

What  crumbs  that  from  the  Master's  table  fell. 

Cry  with  what  thronging  thunders  they  were  met, 

And  hide  not  how  the  least  leaf  was  made  wet. 

Cry  till  no  watcher  says  that  all  is  well 

With  raucous  discord  through  the  leaning  spheres. 

But  tell 

With  tears,  with  tears 

How  the  last  man  is  harmed  even  as  they 

Who  on  these  dawns  are  fire,  at  dusk  are  clay. 

Record  the  dumb  and  wise, 

No  less  than  those  who  lived  in  singing  guise, 

Whose  choric  hearts  lit  each  wild  green  arcade. 

Make  men  to  see  their  eyes, 

Forced  to  suspect  behind  each  reed  or  rose 

The  thorn  of  lurking  foes. 

And  O,  before  the  daylight  goes, 

After,  after  the  deed  against  the  skies, 

After  the  last  belief  and  longing  dies. 

Make  men  again  to  see  their  eyes 

Whose  piteous  casements  now  all  unafraid 

Peer  out  to  that  far  verge  where  evermore. 

Beyond  all  woe  for  which  a  tear  atones, 

The  likeness  of  our  own  dishonor  moans, 

A  sea  that  has  no  bottom  and  no  shore. 

What  shall  be  done 

By  you,  shy  folk  who  cease  thus  heart  by  heart? 

You  for  whose  fate  such  fate  forever  hovers? 
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O  little  lovers, 

If  you  would  still  have  nests  beneath  the  sun 

Gather  your  broods  about  you  and  depart, 

Before  the  stony  forward -pressing  faces 

Into  the  lands  bereft  of  any  sound; 

The  solemn  and  compassionate  desert  places. 

Give  unto  men  no  more  the  strong  delight 

To  know  that  underneath  the  frozen  ground 

Dwells  the  warm  life  and  all  the  quick,  pure  lore. 

Take  from  our  eyes  the  glory  of  great  flight. 

Let  us  behold  no  more 

People  untroubled  by  a  Fate's  veiled  eyes. 

Leave  us  upon  an  earth  of  faith  forlorn. 

No  more  wild  tidings  from  the  sweet  far  skies 

Of  love's  long  utmost  heavenward  endeavor. 

So  shall  the  silence  pour  on  us  for  ever 

The  streaming  arrows  of  unutterable  scorn. 

Nor  shall  the  cry  of  famine  be  a  shield 

The  altar  of  a  brutish  mood  to  hide. 

Stains,  stains  upon  the  lintels  of  our  doors 

Wail  to  be  justified. 

Shall  there  be  mutterings  at  the  seasons'  yield  ? 

Has  eye  of  man  seen  bared  the  granary  floors? 

Are  the  fields  wasted?   Spilled  the  oil  and  wine? 

Is  the  fat  seed  under  the  clod  decayed  ? 

Does  ever  the  fig  tree  languish  or  the  vine? 

Who  has  beheld  the  harvest  promise  fade? 

Or  any  orchard  heavy  with  fruit  asway 

Withered  away? 

No,  not  these  things,  but  grosser  things  than  these 

Are  the  dim  parents  of  a  guilt  not  dim; 

Ancestral  urges  out  of  old  caves  blowing, 

When  Fear  watched  at  our  coming  and  our  going 

The  horror  of  the  chattering  face  of  Whim. 

Hates,  cruelties  new  fallen  from  the  trees 

Whereto  we  clung  with  impulse  sad  for  love, 

Shames  we  have  had  all  time  to  rid  us  of, 

Disgraces  cold  and  sorrows  long  bewept, 

Recalled,  revived,  and  kept, 

Unmeaning  quarrels,  blood-compelling  lust, 

And  snarling  woes  from  our  old  home,  the  dust. 

Yet  even  of  these  one  saving  shape  may  rise; 
Fear  may  unveil  our  eyes. 

For  know  you  not  what  curse  of  blight  would  fall 
Upon  a  land  lorn  of  the  sweet  shy  races 
Who  day  and  night  keep  ward  and  seneschal 
Upon  the  treasury  of  the  planted  spaces? 
Then  would  the  locust  have  his  fill, 
And  the  blind  worm  lay  tithe, 
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The  unfed  stones  rot  in  the  listless  mill, 

The  sound  of  grinding  cease. 

No  yearning  gold  would  whisper  to  the  scythe, 

Hunger  at  last  would  prove  us  of  one  blood, 

The  shores  of  dream  be  drowned  in  tides  of  need, 

Horribly  would  the  whole  earth  be  at  peace, 

The  burden  of  the  grasshopper  indeed 

Weigh  down  the  green  corn  and  the  tender  bud, 

The  plague  of  Egypt  fall  upon  the  wheat, 

And  the  shrill  nit  would  batten  in  the  heat. 

But  you,  O  poor  of  deeds  and  rich  of  breath, 

Whose  eyes  have  made  our  eyes  a  hue  abhorred, 

Red,  eager  aids  of  aid-unneeding  Death, 

Hunters  before  the  Lord, 

If  on  the  flinted  marge  about  your  souls 

In  vain  the  heaving  tide  of  mourning  rolls, 

If  from  your  trails  unto  the  crimson  goals 

The  weeper  and  the  weeping  must  depart, 

If  lust  of  blood  come  on  you  like  a  fiery  dart 

And  darken  all  the  dark  autumnal  air, 

Then,  then  —  be  fair. 

Pluck  a  young  ash  tree  or  a  sapling  yew 

And  at  the  root  end  fix  an  iron  thorn, 

Then  forth  with  rocking  laughter  of  the  horn 

And  passing,  with  no  belling  retinue, 

All  timorous,  lesser  sippers  of  the  dew, 

Seek  out  some  burly  guardian  of  the  hills 

And  set  your  urgent  thew  against  his  thew. 

Then  shall  the  hidden  wisdoms  and  the  wills 

Strive,  and  bear  witness  to  the  trees  and  clods 

How  one  has  dumb  lore  of  the  rocks  and  swales 

And  one  has  reason  like  unto  the  gods. 

Then  shall  the  lagging  righteousness  ensue, 

The  powers  at  last  be  equal  in  the  scales. 

And  the  man's  club  and  the  beast's  claw  be  flails 

To  winnow  the  unworthy  of  the  two. 

Then  on  the  earth,  in  the  sky  and  the  heavenly  court 

That  broods  behind  it, 

Justice  shall  be  awakened  and  aware. 

Then  those  who  go  forth  greatly,  seeking  sport, 

Shall  doubtless  find  it, 

And  all  things  be  fair. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FEDERAL  PRINTING 


BY   WILLIAM   S.  ROSSITER 


IN  1904  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  government  for  all  classes  of  print- 
ing amounted  to  $7,080,906.73.  This 
heavy  expenditure  reflects  the  amount 
and  variety  of  printed  matter  now  used 
in  the  conduct  of  the  federal  government 
and  also  suggests  the  possibility  of  over- 
liberality.  Nearly  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  radical  change  in 
the  printing  policy  of  the  government. 
During  this  long  period,  changing  con- 
ditions, carelessness,  or  adherence  to  tra- 
dition may  have  opened  the  door  to  some 
unnecessary  expenditures,  either  in  the 
operation  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  or  in  the  amount  of  printing  re- 
quired by  Congress  and  the  departments. 

Twice  President  Roosevelt,  in  annual 
messages  to  Congress,  has  sounded  a  note 
of  warning.  Partly  as  the  result  of  this, 
near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  joint  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  official 
printing.  This  committee  confronts  prob- 
lems of  greater  magnitude  than  ever  have 
existed  before  in  connection  with  federal 
printing. 

The  printing  industry  has  not  yielded 
to  the  tendency  of  the  period  toward  com- 
bination of  capital :  there  are  no  commer- 
cial printing  offices  in  the  United  States 
worthy  of  comparison,  in  extent  of  plant 
and  amount  of  investment,  with  leading 
concerns  in  other  and  less  important  in- 
dustries. It  has  remained  for  the  United 
States  government  to  equip  and  operate 
a  printing  office  which,  in  capital  invested, 
extent  of  plant,  variety  and  value  of  pro- 
duct, and  number  of  employees,  compares 
favorably  with  the  principal  establish- 
ments in  other  industries,  and  far  sur- 
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passes  any  other  printing  office  in  the 
world.  So  great  is  the  capacity  of  this  of- 
fice that  entire  books  have  been  produced 
in  a  night;  and  when  emergencies  arise 
in  the  government  service,  it  is  necessary 
to  specify  only  the  requirement  and  the 
time  available,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Growth  of  Federal  Printing. 

The  necessity  for  federal  printing  be- 
gan with  the  First  Congress,  which  as- 
sembled in  New  York  in  1789.  Proposals 
were  then  invited  by  joint  resolution  for 
the  printing  of  six  hundred  copies  of  the 
Acts  of  Congress,  and  seven  hundred  cop- 
ies of  the  journal.  The  early  requirements 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  later 
in  Washington,  to  which  place  the  govern- 
ment was  removed  in  1800,  were,  how- 
ever, very  insignificant.  For  the  first  half 
century  of  national  existence,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  first  two  decades,  the 
bills,  documents,  and  journals  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  represented  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  official  printing  of  the 
government. 

The  statutes  relating  to  federal  print- 
ing have  been  completely  made  over  or 
amended  in  important  particulars  five 
times  during  the  past  century.  By  the 
joint  resolution  of  1819  a  scale  of  prices 
was  established,  and  each  body  balloted 
for  its  printer.  With  minor  changes  this 
method  continued  for  twenty-seven  years. 
Under  the  law  of  1846  the  clerks  of  the 
Senate  and  House  were  directed  to  secure 
bids  annually  for  the  printing  needed. 
These  bids  were  to  be  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Vice-President  and  Speaker. 
This  plan  remained  in  operation  for  six 
years.  It  was  expensive  and  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  government,  and  ruinous  to 
the  contractors. 
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In  1852  the  contract  system  was  abol- 
ished and  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Printing  was  created,  to  be  filled 
through  appointment  by  the  President. 
The  superintendent  was  to  take  charge  of 
all  public  printing  and  advertise  annually 
for  bids  for  paper,  but  Congress  returned 
to  the  custom  of  establishing  a  fixed  scale 
of  compensation  and  electing  a  printer 
for  each  body.  By  this  time  the  limited 
facilities  of  Washington  began  to  be  se- 
verely felt.  No  one  office  was  sufficient  to 
handle  the  entire  volume  of  federal  print- 
ing, and  dissatisfaction  and  inconvenience 
were  general.  Moreover,  the  scale  system 
proved  very  expensive. 

The  next  and  inevitable  change  came 
in  1860,  when  Congress,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, authorized  the  purchase  of  the  prin- 
cipal plant  in  the  city,  building  and  all, 
for  $135,000.  This  building  still  forms 
part  of  the  old  Government  Printing 
Office  and  adjoins  the  new  building. 
When  purchased  in  1860  it  contained 
twenty-three  Adams  presses,  three  rotary 
presses,  and  about  twenty  tons  of  type. 
The  job  department  was  stated  to  consist 
of  eighty-two  cases  of  job  type  and  nine- 
teen "spittoons." 

Operation  of  the  plant  thus  acquired 
began  in  the  following  March,  but  al- 
though new  type  and  machinery  were 
added  at  frequent  intervals  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Congressional  printer  to  in- 
voke the  assistance  of  private  concerns 
until  1866. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  as 
now  operated  is  therefore  the  result  of 
years  of  slow  and  continuous  growth. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  build- 
ing and  contents  could  be  duplicated  for 
less  than  $10,000,000.  The  principal 
building  in  which  this  great  office  is 
housed  was  completed  two  years  ago  at 
a  cost  of  $2,500,000.  It  is  408  feet  long 
by  175  feet  wide,  and  is  seven  stories  high  ; 
it  is  equipped  with  fifteen  elevators,  a 
refrigerator  plant,  a  filtration  plant,  eight 
300-horse-power  boilers,  and  three  en- 
gines. The  entire  plant,  including  the 
old  building,  contains  nearly  sixteen  acres 


of  floor  space.  The  equipment  includes 
300  tons  of  type,  60  typesetting  machines, 
nearly  150  printing  presses  of  all  sizes, 
600  individual  electric  motors,  and  rul- 
ing, folding,  and  binding  machinery  of 
bewildering  variety  and  vast  capacity. 
Connected  with  the  establishment  is  an 
electrotype  foundry  said  to  have  no  equal 
in  size  in  the  world.  It  is  capable  of 
turning  out  2000  electrotypes  daily.  Un- 
der the  sidewalk  is  located  a  large  stor- 
age vault  for  plates,  with  a  capacity  for 
2,000,000  electrotypes. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  varies 
from  4000  to  4500,  and  the  fortnightly 
disbursement  for  wages  now  amounts  to 
nearly  $100,000.  The  compositors  alone 
number  about  1200;  they  are  divided 
into  eight  divisions,  each  of  which  by  it- 
self would  be  considered  a  large  compos- 
ing force.  A  distinct  line  of  work  is  as- 
signed to  each  of  these  divisions  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

First  division  (day  and  night  shifts),  Congres- 
sional bills. 

Second  division,  special  catalogue  and  library 
work. 

Third  division,  statistics  and  directory  work 
(Census,  Blue  Book,  etc.). 

Fourth  division,  legal  composition  (Supreme 
Court,  etc.). 

Fifth  division,  technical  composition  (Naval 
Observatory,  Coast  Survey,  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, etc.). 

Sixth  division,  Congressional  Record. 

Specifications  division  (Patent  Office  Gazette, 
Trade-Marks,  etc.). 

Job  division. 

The  job  work  of  the  office  requires  a 
separate  department  employing  about 
150  compositors  and  including  nearly 
40  presses.  Attached  to  the  Printing 
Office  are  seven  branch  offices  located 
in  the  Government  departments.  Each 
branch  is  fully  equipped  with  type  and 
presses.  In  two  of  these  branches  there 
are  also  complete  binderies. 

The  immense  quantity  of  material  of 
all  kinds  consumed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  the  course  of  a  year 
is  indicated  by  a  few  of  the  larger  items. 
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During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were 
purchased  6,366,955  pounds  of  machine 
book  paper,  costing  $2 16,486.43;  approx- 
imately 41,000  reams  of  supercalendered 
paper  of  varying  sizes  and  5000  reams  of 
coated  or  "cut"  paper,  together  costing 
about  $150,000;  57,660  reams  of  writing 
and  ledger  paper,  costing  approximate- 
ly $106,000;  39,270  pounds  of  printing 
ink,  costing  $23,008.68;  216,161  feet  of 
leather,  and  9423  dozen  skins,  costing 
$97,904.99;  8015  pieces  of  book  cloth, 
costing  $46,683.41;  5975  packs  and  rolls 
of  gold  leaf,  costing  $33,689.93;  1,393,350 
pounds  of  binder's  board,  costing  $42,- 
086.17;  while  the  lithographs,  engravings, 
and  cuts  purchased  by  the  Public  Printer 
from  private  contractors,  for  use  in  pub- 
lications printed  and  bound  in  the  gov- 
ernment plant,  cost  $272,243.06. 

Official  Printing  in  other  Countries. 

The  United  States  government  has  al- 
ways been  liberal  in  its  use  of  printed 
matter,  a  trait  it  may  be  observed  that  is 
characteristic  of  American  people  gener- 
ally. The  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
of  official  printing  appears  to  have  com- 
pelled the  federal  government  to  face  and 
solve  the  problem  of  production  by  estab- 
lishing a  government  plant  long  before  a 
similar  requirement  arose  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Government-operated  printing  offices 
and  binderies  now  exist  in  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  Holland;  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, as  for  example,  Russia,  official 
printing  offices  supply  certain  classes  of 
work  and  serve  only  certain  bureaus. 

In  France  the  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
a  bureau  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
meets  the  printing  and  most  of  the  bind- 
ing requirements  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. By  a  decree  issued  in  1889,  French 
officials  are  compelled  to  place  their 
orders  for  printing  and  binding  with  this 
office.  Vouchers  drawn  by  officials  in  fa- 
vor of  commercial  printers  are  not  hon- 
ored by  the  treasury,  except  in  connection 
with  certain  classes  of  stationery  and 


binding  which  may  be  ordered  of  private 
contractors,  although  the  national  print- 
ing office  will  supply  either  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

In  Austria,  the  entire  official  printing 
and  binding  is  produced  by  a  bureau  of 
the  Imperial  government  known  as  the 
Austrian  Court  and  Printing  Office. 

In  Holland,  the  state  printing  office 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  Dutch  government. 

More  than  half  of  the  printing  and 
binding  required  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment is  produced  by  private  contracts, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  the  expense  is 
less  when  the  work  is  done  by  contract 
than  when  the  official  printing  offices  are 
employed.  The  ministries  of  War,  Inte- 
rior, Finance,  and  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions operate  individual  printing  offices. 
The  difference,  however,  between  Rus- 
sian official  and  private  printing  offices  is 
not  clearly  marked.  For  example,  the 
printing  office  connected  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance,  whenever  not  fully  em- 
ployed upon  government  work,  accepts 
orders  for  private  printing  on  the  same 
basis  as  commercial  establishments.  So 
unsystematic  is  the  method  followed  in 
Russia  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  ap- 
proximate the  cost  of  Imperial  printing. 
It  may  be  observed  in  this  connection 
that  all  the  financial  records  of  the  Im- 
perial government  are  about  two  years 
behind  the  current  date. 

Great  Britain  pursues  a  totally  different 
policy  in  connection  with  official  printing, 
and  no  material  change  has  been  made  for 
many  years.  The  British  government  em- 
ploys Harrison  and  Company,  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  of  which  the  famous  firm  of 
Ayre  and  Spottiswoode  is  a  part,  to  pro- 
duce the  printing  and  binding  for  that 
government.  The  concern  supplies  the 
foreign  office  with  a  printer,  who  is 
known  as  a  confidential  man,  and  under 
whom  are  employed  about  thirty  com- 
positors sworn  to  secrecy. 

The  German  Empire  does  not  operate 
an  official  printing  office.  Such  printing 
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and  binding  as  is  required  is  supplied  by 
private  contractors,  but  one  firm,  that 
which  prints  the  Official  Gazette  and  the 
North  German  Gazette,  secures  most  of 
the  government  work,  and  is  therefore  re- 
garded in  a  general  way  as  the  official 
printer  of  the  Empire.  When  bureaus  or 
ministries  require  printing,  they  are  at  lib- 
erty to  ask  for  estimates  from  private  firms 
in  Berlin  or  elsewhere,  and  to  place  the 
order  as  the  results  of  the  bids  may  indi- 
cate, or  to  disregard  the  bids,  and  for  rea- 
sons of  public  expediency,  or  in  order  to 
secure  rapid  or  careful  work,  to  place 
the  order  with  the  printers  of  the  Official 
Gazette. 

In  no  country  of  Europe  does  the  print- 
ing approach,  in  volume  or  in  cost,  the 
requirement  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
general  the  material  used  in  American 
official  printing  is  far  superior  to  that 
used  by  foreign  governments. 

The  Cost  of  Federal  Printing. 

No  record  of  the  expenditures  for  offi- 
cial printing  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
federal  government  is  to  be  found  in  the 
published  transactions  of  Congress.  It  is 
possible  that  the  items  of  payments  for 
printing  are  on  record  in  the  Treasury, 
but  if  such  details  exist  they  are  not  accessi- 
ble .  Printing,  first  mentioned  in  the  appro- 
priations for  1792,  was  generally  included 
in  contingent  funds,  and  thus  buried  in 
the  odds  and  ends  of  official  expenses. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  for 
the  early  decades  have  been  compiled  by 
the  use  of  known  proportions,  but  it  is 
believed  they  closely  approximate  actual 
expenditures.  Moreover,  the  total  amount 
expended  during  the  first  forty-three  years 
of  the  government,  the  period  for  which 
exact  figures  are  lacking,  forms  but  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  aggregate  expen- 
diture to  1904. 

The  expenditure  from  1890  to  1899  in- 
clusive was  243  times  as  great  as  that  for 
the  corresponding  decade  one  hundred 
years  earlier.  If  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease in  outlay  for  printing  continues 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  PRINTING,  BT 
DECADES,  WITH  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE : 
1790  TO  1904. 


Decade. 

Total  for 
each  Decade. 

Per  cent, 
of  Increase. 

1790-1799 

$154,885 

1800-1809 

295,246 

91 

1810-1819 

544,816 

85 

1820-1829 

770,320 

41 

1830-1839 

2,445,248 

217 

1840-1849 

3,111,203 

27 

1850-1859 

8,307,073 

167 

1860-1869 

13,178,706 

59 

1870-1879 

16,552,277 

26 

1880-1889 

26,369,992 

59 

1890-1899 

37,602,102 

43 

(1900-1904) 

29,136,580 

Total, 

$138,468,448 

during  the  current  decade,  the  total  for 
the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1909  will  ex- 
ceed $60,000,000,  a  greater  sum  than  was 
expended  for  all  federal  printing  from 
1790  to  1880. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  official  print- 
ing during  the  century  is  somewhat  more 
vividly  shown  by  noting  the  increase  in 
the  per  capita  cost. 

PER  CAPITA  COST  OF   PRINTING,  IN  CENSUS 
YEARS,  1790  TO  1900  AND  IN   1904. 


Year. 

Population. 

Cost  of 
Printing. 

Per  capita 
Cost. 

1790 

3,929,214 

$8,785 

$0.002 

1800 

5,308,483 

20,322 

.003 

1810 

7,239,881 

31,675 

.004 

1820 

9,638,453 

71,723 

.007 

iaso 

12,866,020 

141,144 

.01 

1840 

17,069,453 

207,238 

.012 

1850 

23,191,876 

344,831 

.015 

1860 

31,443,321 

866,868 

.027 

1870 

38,558,371 

1,609,859 

.041 

1880 

50,155,783 

2,034,750 

.04 

1890 

62,622,250 

3,124,462 

.05 

1900 

75,994,575 

4,905,881 

.065 

1904 

81,213,3211 

7,080,906 

.087 

From  this  analysis  it  is  evident  that  the 
per  capita  cost  of  federal  printing  has  in- 
creased steadily  during  the  century,  and  is 
now  an  item  of  considerable  consequence. 
The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  in- 
crease graphically  by  years  since  1792. 
It  will  be  observed  that  until  the  last  de- 
cade the  sharp  advances  occur  about  the 
1  Estimated. 
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first  third,  or  at  least  in  the  first  half  of 
each  ten-year  period,  and  doubtless  re- 
flect the  periodical  expenditures  for  census 
reports.  The  most  marked  depressions 
coincide  roughly  with,  or  follow,  periods 
of  financial  depression,  thus  suggesting 
the  influence  of  general  retrenchment. 

It  is  important  to  fix  clearly  in  mind  at 
the  outset  the  fact  that  the  printing  re- 
quired by  the  national  government  is  com- 
prised in  two  general  classes, — legislative 
and  executive  (departmental),  —  between 


which  the  total  annual  expenditures  are 
about  equally  divided. 

Legislative  printing  includes  not  only 
the  great  volume  of  journals,  documents, 
bills,  and  reports  connected  with  the 
movement  of  Congressional  business,  but 
also  reports  of  the  President  and  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  a  great  number  of 
scientific,  statistical,  and  historical  publi- 
cations authorized  by  Congress,  most  of 
which  are  annual  and  possess  permaneat 
value. 
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Executive,  or  departmental,  printing 
comprises  all  the  miscellaneous  books, 
reports,  pamphlets,  and  job  work  required 
by  the  various  departments,  courts,  com- 
missions, and  bureaus.  For  the  latter 
class  of  printing  Congress  allots  specified 
sums  annually  to  the  Public  Printer,  upon 
whom  a  requisition  is  made  for  each  piece 
of  work.  The  former  class  is  generally 
known  as  "publications  printed  by  law  or 
by  authority  of  Congress,"  and  the  latter 
as  "publications  printed  or  ordered  by 
the  executive  departments  upon  requisi- 


tion." Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  complete  separation  of  the  two 
classes  for  purposes  of  analysis,  as  the 
publications  of  one  are  often  utilized  by 
the  other. 

In  the  following  table  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  classify  the  greater  part  of 
the  printing  and  binding  issued  under  the 
first  of  the  two  general  classes  referred  to 
above.  While  the  results  are  not  alto- 
gether exact,  they  show  clearly  the  lines 
in  which  increased  expenditure  is  most 
pronounced. 


COST  OF  DOCUMENTS  PRINTED  BY  LAW,  OR  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  CONGRESS, 
CLASSIFIED   BY  TOPICS:   1870,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 


Year. 

Reports  and 
Messages. 

Eulogies 
and 
Histories. 

Scientific 
and 
Descriptive. 

Agricultural. 

Statis- 
tical. 

Indus- 
trial. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Senate  and 
House 
Documents. 

1870 

$295,821 

$5,569 

$5,514 

$151,756 

$3,137 

$401 

$35,205 

$159,088 

1880 

111,563 

58,932 

59,460 

227,786 

6,864 

13,510 

17,316 

225,820 

1890 

274,386 

11,796 

175,312 

203,725 

8,348 

36,940 

43,897 

598,542 

1900 

312,898 

65,226 

362,633 

357,060 

78,661 

72,077 

76,093 

976,689 

The  increase  here  shown  in  publica- 
tions relating  to  scientific,  statistical,  and 
agricultural  subjects  would  be  even  more 
striking  if  the  publications  in  the  second 
general  class  (departmental)  were  in- 
cluded. 

No  comparison  with  the  cost  of  official 
printing  in  other  countries  is  possible,  be- 
cause foreign  requirements  differ  widely 
from  our  own,  and  the  wages  of  employees 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  rates  of  pay 
for  similar  work  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  in  France  the  total  cost 
of  the  product  of  the  official  printing  office 
in  1902  was  6,878,698  francs,  —  equiva- 
lent to  $1,375,729.60;  but  the  rate  paid 
by  the  French  government  for  composi- 
tion is  only  half  the  rate  paid  for  such 
work  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  total  cost  borne  by 
labor  and  materials. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  volume 
and  cost  of  printing  required  by  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  shown  to  have 
been  in  progress  on  a  large  scale  for  a 
century,  it  must  be  remembered  that  con- 


tinuous increase  alone  does  not  prove  ex- 
travagance. The  use  of  printing  in  all  the 
callings  of  life  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  especially  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. When  the  federal  government  be- 
gan operations,  printing  was  confined 
principally  to  making  books,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers.  Business  and  profes- 
sional men  wrote  their  letters  on  blank 
sheets  of  paper,  and  in  general  let  the 
printer  alone.  Now  no  form  of  activity 
is  complete  without  a  wide  variety  of 
printed  matter.  It  is  natural  and  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  tendency  shown  in  all 
private  business  should  appear  in  the  fed- 
eral government. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
the  federal  government  is  more  liberal  in 
the  use  of  printing  than  the  great  commer- 
cial interests,  but  comparisons  of  federal 
and  state  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
possess  considerable  significance.  State 
printing  is  generally  produced  under  some 
form  of  contract.  In  Nebraska  and  a 
few  other  states,  boards  of  printing  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  orders;  else- 
where, as  in  Pennsylvania,  Colorado, 
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Ohio,  and  Virginia,  there  are  salaried 
officials  who  superintend  the  award  of 
contracts  and  production  of  work;  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  operate  state  print- 
ing offices  and  binderies;  Ohio  oper- 
ates a  state  bindery  only.  Opinions  dif- 
fer concerning  the  relative  merits  of  a 
state-operated  office  and  production  by 
contract.  As  knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
local,  each  system  is  advocated  by  those 
familiar  with  it,  and  the  merits  of  the  two 
.  have  never  been  intelligently  compared. 
In  the  following  table  are  presented  the 
expenditures  for  official  printing  and  bind- 


ing,  for  the  years  1880,  1890,  and  1900,  in 
those  states  which  were  in  existence  in 
1880.  These  figures  possess  much  inter- 
est, although  they  are  not  exactly  com- 
parable. So  many  varieties  of  bookkeep- 
ing are  employed  that  the  items  included 
under  the  terms  printing  and  binding 
necessarily  vary  somewhat;  moreover, 
the  fiscal  years  are  not  uniform.  There 
are  but  four  states  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture meets  annually.  In  states  having 
biennial  legislative  sessions,  the  average 
of  the  total  printing  for  the  legislative  and 
next  non -legislative  year  has  been  taken. 


COST  OF  OFFICIAL  PRINTING  IN  STATES  WHICH  WERE  IN  EXISTENCE  IN 
1880,  FOR   1880,  1890,  1900,  WITH   PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE.1 


States. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Per  cent  of  Increase. 

1880-1890. 

1890-1900 

1880-1900 

Alabama 

$6,025.79 

$14,999.50 

$17,711.95 

149 

18 

194 

Arkansas 

19,642.96 

21,273.57 

11,470.47 

8 

—46 

—42 

California 

95,891.06 

134,836.72 

122.432.082 

41 

g 

28 

Colorado 

6,000.00 

7,441.86 

30,009.93 

24 

303 

400 

Connecticut 

26,552.20 

40,421.20 

52,074.09 

52 

29 

96 

Delaware 

5,750.00 

6,131.15 

11,910.49 

7 

94 

107 

Florida 

10,000.00 

11,020.42 

10,453.77 

10 

—5 

5 

Georgia 

16,886.91 

18,467.35 

24,318.89 

9 

32 

44 

Illinois 

39,716.92 

58,804.49 

60,381.42 

48 

3 

52 

Indiana 

27,512.63 

35,729.02 

51,457.58 

30 

44 

87 

Iowa 

37,145.72 

49,725.49 

49,039.83 

34 

—1 

32 

Kansas 

27,778.66 

88,856.16 

94,847.71 

220 

7 

241 

Kentucky 

18,363.18 

64,549.98 

22,346.09 

252 

—65 

22 

Louisiana 

31,803.88 

36,756.23 

52,989.80 

16 

44 

67 

Maine 

18,500.00 

35,000.00 

53,000.00 

89 

51 

187 

Maryland 

25,874.27 

25,426.19 

37,151.52 

—2 

46 

44 

Massachusetts 

73,468.44 

167,197.16 

234,749.11 

128 

40 

220 

Michigan 

72,250.48 

77,253.96 

89,379.23 

7 

16 

24 

Minnesota 

35,030.96 

56,902.59 

59,915.91 

62 

6 

71 

Mississippi 

23,752.28 

15,430.00 

11,377.08 

-35 

—26 

—52 

Missouri 

46,833.16 

65,039.47 

79,860.89 

39 

23 

71 

Nebraska 

37,500.00 

42,500.00 

50,000.00 

13 

18 

33 

Nevada 

12,267.92 

11,216.71 

12,703.80 

—9 

13 

4 

New  Hampshire 

20,261.26 

19,937.95 

22,578.17 

—2 

13 

11 

New  Jersey 

72,311.81 

95,438.39 

98,478.78 

32 

3 

36 

New  York 

145,610.79 

177,098.64 

654,330.53 

22 

269 

349 

North  Carolina 

11,110.49 

19,729.46 

26,595.89 

*  78 

35 

139 

Ohio 

121,147.46 

162.853.16 

140,392.22 

31 

—14 

13 

Oregon 

5,738.68 

20,038.72 

34,927.24 

249 

74 

509 

Pennsylvania 

294,823.82 

293,924.00 

260,565.71 

(-0.3) 

—11 

—12 

Rhode  Island 

11,488.44 

27,347.06 

52,493.49 

138 

92 

357 

South  Carolina 

15,377.50 

23,320.23 

14,349.32 

52 

—39 

-j 

Tennessee 

6,042.65 

7,546.28 

8,136.38 

25 

8 

35 

Texas 

36,000.00 

58,000.00 

35,000.00 

61 

—40 

—3 

Vermont 

10,196.61 

8,373.68 

15,609.73 

—18 

86 

53 

Virginia 

21,921.85 

24,222.25 

32,124.05 

11 

33 

47 

West  Virginia 

23,006.84 

41,412.58 

43,039.68 

80 

4 

87 

Wisconsin 

48,764.51 

54,531.60 

62,120.30 

12 

14 

27 

Total 

$1,561,350.13 

$2,118,653.22 

$2,740,323.13 

36 

29 

~76 

1  Supplied  by  state  authorities,  or  compiled  from  state  reports. 
VOL.  96  -  NO.  3 


2  Average  of  1901-2. 
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During  the  twenty-year  period  from 
1880  to  1900,  in  eighteen  states  (nearly 
one  half  of  the  total  number  considered) 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  official  printing 
equaled  or  exceeded  50  per  cent.  For  all 
the  states  combined  the  increase  was  76 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the 
cost  of  printing  required  by  the  federal 
government  increased  141  per  cent,  or 
about  double  the  increase  shown  for  the 
states.  If,  indeed,  New  York  be  omitted, 
the  increase  from  1880  to  1900  for  all  the 
other  states  is  only  47.3  per  cent.  It  should 
be  observed  that  from  1880  to  1900  a  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  printing  used  is  shown 
by  five  states,  which,  with  one  exception 
(Pennsylvania)  are  Southern  states. 

The  use  of  printing  is  a  habit,  and  va- 
ries greatly  in  different  communities.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  great  disparity  in  the 
amount  of  printing  which  the  different 
states  regard  as  necessary.  Tennessee, 
for  example,  required  printing  costing  a 
little  over  $8000  in  1900,  while  New  York 
required  printing  costing  in  excess  of 
$650,000;  therefore  the  proportion  of 
printing  to  population  was  twenty  times 
as  great  in  New  York  as  in  Tennessee. 

From  this  table  it  is  easily  possible  to 
secure  percentages  of  increase  for  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  according  to 
the  generally  accepted  geographic  divi- 
sions, from  which  New  England  shows 
the  largest  increase,  followed  by  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  states.  The  Southern  states 
form  the  only  group  showing  a  decrease 
in  either  of  the  ten-year  periods,  and  show 
also  the  smallest  increase  in  the  twenty- 
year  period.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
conditions  vary  so  greatly  in  different 
states  that  many  of  the  more  remote  or 
less  wealthy  commonwealths  are  not  en- 
tirely comparable  with  the  more  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  federal  government. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that 
when  certain  states,  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  more  prominent  and  wealthy, 
are  considered,  the  difference  in  percent- 
age of  increase  for  them,  as  compared 
with  that  for  all  the  states,  is  not  very 
marked.  In  the  following  table  are  pre- 


sented the  percentages  for  geographic 
divisions  and  for  nine  important  states 
(California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania). 
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Federal  Government 

54 

57 

141 

All  the  States 

36 

29 

76 

New  England  States 

86 

44 

168 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

10 

78 

95 

.Southern  States 

47 

—8 

36 

Western  States 

39 

5 

46 

Far  Western  States 

45 

15 

67 

Nine  Principal  States 

27 

44 

84 

The  increase  shown  for  the  federal 
government  cannot  be  regarded  as  ab- 
normal, since  high  ratios  of  increase  occur 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
Indeed,  for  the  twenty-year  period  eight 
states  show  a  percentage  of  increase  as 
large  as,  or  larger  than,  that  shown  by  the 
federal  government.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  cost  of  official  printing  has 
been  increasing  during  the  past  twenty 
years  much  more  rapidly  in  the  federal 
government  than  it  has  in  most  of  the 
states.  Should  the  increase  continue  at 
the  present  rate  during  the  remainder  of 
this  decade,  the  annual  expenditure  for 
federal  printing  will  reach  $10,000,000 
by  1910. 

Costliness  of  Federal  Printing. 

Because  of  high  wages  and  other  con- 
ditions, some  of  which  are  within  and 
some  beyond  the  control  of  the  Public 
Printer,  the  cost  of  public  printing  and 
binding  has  long  been  decidedly  higher 
than  the  charge  for  similar  commercial 
work.  Indeed,  if  the  plant  of  the  govern- 
ment office —  doing  a  business  of  $7,000,- 
000  a  year  —  should  be  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  private  commercial  estab- 
lishment, the  owners  would  discover  that 
the  charges  for  product,  although  they 
do  not  include  the  usual  and  important 
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items  of  rent,  interest,  and  profit,  are 
nevertheless  from  one  and  one  half  to  ten 
times  as  high  as  the  prices  charged  for 
similar  work  by  printers  who  include  the 
omitted  items.  The  cost  of  composition 
and  electrotyping  does  not  much  exceed 
the  charge  to  customers  made  by  the 
larger  or  higher  priced  commercial  print- 
ing offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago; but  the  cost  of  presswork,  ruling, 
and  the  folding  and  binding  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  is  much  higher  in  the  gov- 
ernment office  than  the  commercial 
charges  for  similar  items  which  include 
cost  and  profit  combined. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  secure 
from  government  employees  the  work  — 
clerical  or  manual  —  that  is  expected  and 
exacted  from  employees  of  private  con- 
cerns. Many  factors  contribute  to  this 
result;  it  is  quite  apart  from  administra- 
tion and  politics,  and  probably  never  will 
be  eradicated.  The  climate  of  Washington 
and  the  lack  of  commercial  excitement  — 
of  the  rush  and  bustle  which  key  up  the 
workers  in  the  great  industrial  centres  — 
contribute  also  to  lessened  product  and 
thus  to  proportionately  increased  expense. 
This  statement  applies  to  every  govern- 
ment office,  but  obviously  for  most  of 
them  there  is  no  exact  standard  of  com- 
parison with  commercial  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  similar  work,  such  as  exists  for 
the  Printing  Office. 

Within  his  field  the  Public  Printer  has 
a  complete  monopoly,  for  the  law  compels 
every  official  who  requires  printing,  and 
has  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  it,  to 
patronize  him.  He  supplies  estimates 
on  work  as  a  matter  of  information,  but 
finally  charges  for  each  job  whatever  his 
records  show  it  to  have  cost.  This,  of 
course,  is  ideal  manufacturing,  since  with 
a  perfect  system  of  accounting  it  is  pos- 
sible to  distribute  against  jobs  every  hour 
of  productive  labor.  Generally  a  margin, 
sometimes  large,  must  be  allowed  by  a 
commercial  printer  for  waste  or  unpro- 
ductive time;  but  wfth  every  hour  of  la- 
bor accounted  for  there  can  be  no  waste 
time,  and  general  expense  is  therefore  the 


only  item  to  be  met  from  surplus.  Yet  the 
Public  Printer  uniformly  charges  his  offi- 
cial patrons  40  per  cent  profit  on  com- 
position, a  royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  all 
illustrations  and  paper,  and  a  round  ad- 
vance over  cost  of  labor  on  presswork  and 
on  all  other  classes  of  product.  Unreduced 
by  rent,  bad  debts,  losses  on  unprofitable 
jobs,  and  waste  time,  which  so  torment 
the  commercial  printer,  it  is  clear  that  the 
aggregate  of  surplus  over  cost  of  labor 
and  material  which  goes  toward  the  liqui- 
dation of  general  expense  must  be  a  large 
sum. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be  found  in 
the  United  States  a  manufacturing  plant 
employing  one  tenth  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  in  which  the  two  highest 
officials  are  paid  as  little  as  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  Public  Printer  and  his 
Chief  Clerk.  The  salary  of  the  Public 
Printer  (unchanged  for  twenty  years)  is 
$4500,  or  $84.54  per  week.  That  of  the 
Chief  Clerk  is  $2750,  or  $52.28  per  week. 
They  are,  therefore,  probably  the  worst 
underpaid  manufacturers  in  the  country. 
A  commercial  enterprise  of  magnitude 
which  thus  neglected  its  president  and 
general  manager  would  invite  failure. 

With  the  exception  of  compositors  and 
binding  operatives,  the  wage-earners  em- 
ployed in  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice receive  in  actual  compensation  little 
more  than  the  average  wages  paid  in  com- 
mercial offices;  but  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  annual  leave  and  liberality  in  the 
number  of  workers  result  in  a  higher  rate 
of  pay  if  considered  from  the  employer's 
standpoint.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
no  piecework  composition  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office;  every  compositor  is 
paid  fifty  cents  per  hour  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  For  several  years  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  in  1861,  the  wages  of  "time  "  com- 
positors and  pressmen  were  established 
by  their  "society"  at  $14  per  week,  for  a 
ten-hour  day.  In  February,  1863,  the  rate 
was  advanced  to  $16;  in  December,  1863, 
to  $18;  in  June,  1864,  to  $21;  and  in  No, 
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vember  of  the  same  year  to  $24. *  The 
rate  for  compositors  has  varied  somewhat 
since  1864,  but  for  some  years  has  been 
fixed  at  the  rate  mentioned.  The  contrast 
between  the  government  scale  for  compo- 
sition and  the  commercial  scale  is  best  il- 
lustrated by  comparing  the  rate  paid  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  for  time 
work  (which  is  practically  the  same  opera- 
tion all  over  the  world)  with  the  scale 
established  in  representative  cities  by  the 
Typographical  Union. 

SCALE  OF  WAGES  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION,  WITH  NUMBER  OF  WORK- 
ING HOURS,  AND  RATE  PER  HOUR,  FOR  RE- 
PRESENTATIVE CITIES :  1904. 


City. 

Weekly 
Wages. 

Total 
working 
Hours  in 
Week. 

Rate  per 
Hour. 

New  York 

$19.50 

54 

$0.36 

Chicago 

19.50 

54 

.36 

Philadelphia 

18.00 

54 

.33 

Boston 

16.50 

54 

.31 

St.  Louis 

18.00 

54 

.33 

San  Francisco 

19.00 

51 

.37 

Baltimore 

15.40 

54 

.28 

New  Orleans 

18.00 

54 

.33 

Washington 

18.00 

54 

.33 

Government  Print- 

ing Office 

24.00 

48 

.50 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

(State  Office) 

27.96 

48 

.58 

While  the  annual  leave  with  pay,  al- 
lowed by  the  government  office,  cannot 
be  counted  as  a  definite  asset  by  the  re- 
cipient, it  is  assuredly  definite  liability  to 
the  employer.  If  this  item  be  included, 
composition  costs  the  government  ap- 
proximately $26  per  week.  Hand  compo- 
sition in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
costs  the  customer  70  cents  per  hour; 
the  maximum  charge  which  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  allows  its  contractor  to 
make  is  40  cents  per  thousand  ems,  — 
about  equal  to  an  hour's  work.  Although 
little  more  than  half  the  federal  charge, 
this  low  figure  includes  the  contractor's 
profit. 

The  scale  of  wages  for  composition  in 
other  countries  is  much  less  than  the 
scale  paid  by  either  official  or  commercial 

1  Report  of  Congressional  Printer,  1864. 


employers  in  the  United  States.  This 
fact  simplifies  somewhat  the  problem  of 
the  cost  of  official  printing  in  foreign 
countries.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  scale  of  wages  for  composition  abroad 
is  not  a  uniform  rate  in  each  locality,  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  varies  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  compositor.  The  rates 
paid  in  1903  in  representative  foreign 
cities,  including  Toronto,  Canada,  for  the 
most  skillful  typesetters  were  as  follows : 

WEEKLY  SCALE  OF  WAGES  FOR  MOST  PROFI- 
CIENT COMPOSITORS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE 
FOREIGN  CITIES,  WITH  WEEKLY  HOURS  OF 
LABOR,  AND  HOURLY  RATE:  1903. 


City. 

Weekly 
Wages. 

Hours  of 
Labor  in 
Week. 

Rate  per 
Hour. 

London 

$12.00 

50 

$0.28 

Paris 

Commercial 

7.80 

60 

.13 

Imprimerie  Na- 

tionale 

14.00 

60 

.23 

Berlin 

7.80 

54 

.14* 

Vienna 

12.00 

54 

.22 

Lisbon 

10.00 

60 

.16* 

Toronto,  Canada 

(scale) 

13.25 

54 

.24  K 

The  year  1862  was  the  first  in  which 
the  Government  Printing  Office  was  in 
operation  during  the  entire  year.  The 
general  average  hourly  wage  for  all  em- 
ployees on  time  work  was  20.1  cents. 
Computing  the  average  for  each  tenth 
year  thereafter  from  the  reports  of  the 
Public  Printer,  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent  is  shown  in  1902,  the  figures  being 
as  follows:  1872,  42.8  cents;  1882,  33.2 
cents;  1892,  36.5  cents;  1902,  44  cents. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
part  of  the  increase  in  1902  was  due  to 
placing  all  compositors  on  time  work. 

The  proportionate  cost  of  labor  and  the 
cost  of  paper  have  greatly  changed  during 
the  life  of  the  government  office.  Paper 
for  the  reports  of  the  Seventh  Census 
(1850)  represented  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost;  for  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900) 
16  per  cent.  During  the  first  eight  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  the  aggregate  cost  of  paper 
was  approximately  as  great  as  the  aggre- 
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gate  cost  of  labor.  The  changes  in  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  items  of  cost  are 
shown  in  the  following  percentages :  — 

PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  COST  OF  PRINT- 
ING AND  BINDING  FORMED  BY  LABOR, 
PAPER,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  AND  OTHER  MATE- 
RIALS, AT  FIVE-YEAR  INTERVALS :  1860-1900. 


Years. 

Labor. 

Paper. 

Illustra- 
tions. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Material. 

1860-1864 

44 

46 

10 

1865-1869 

51 

42 

7 

1870-1874 

71 

27 

2 

1875-1879 

78 

21 

1 

1880-1884 

72 

19 

9 

1885-1889 

72 

15 

5 

8 

1890-1894 

71 

16 

3 

10 

1895-1899 

70 

13 

a 

14 

1900-1904 

71 

13 

4 

12 

In  1860-64  the  cost  of  labor  formed  less 
than  half  of  the  total  expense,  while  paper 
and  illustrations  together  formed  more 
than  half;  in  1900-4  labor  consumed 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  total,  and 
paper,  illustrations,  and  all  other  supplies 
less  than  one  third. 

These  interesting  proportions  clearly  in- 
dicate the  changes  that  have  been  in  pro- 
gress :  the  increased  remuneration  to,  and 
probably  more  liberal  employment  of, 
labor;  the  decline  in  the  price  of  paper; 
and  the  increasing  volume  and  variety  of 
supplies  required  to  complete  an  expand- 
ing product. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest,  even  in- 
directly, that  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  is  too  high.  Whatever  the  arrange- 
ments and  relations  of  labor  may  be  with 
private  enterprise,  all  will  agree  that  if 
the  government  embarks  in  manufactur- 
ing, the  wages  paid  should  be  high  enough 
to  provide  comfortable  support,  regard- 
less of  what  the  scale  for  similar  work 
may  be  elsewhere.  Exceptionally  high 
wages  must  necessarily  result  in  higher 
cost  of  production,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  this  advance  should  be  met 
out  of  the  margin  which  the  commercial 
printer  allows  for  rent,  interest,  and  profit . 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  mar- 
velous advance  in  the  printing  industry. 


Every  progressive  concern  constantly 
studies  to  secure  the  most  artistic  com- 
bination of  types,  paper,  cuts,  and  colors. 
Jn  this  movement  the  great  government 
plant  has  not  participated  until  recently. 
Long  after  the  leaders  in  printing  had 
realized  the  artistic  side  of  their  historic 
calling  and  returned  to  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  typography,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  remained  in  company 
with  the  cheap  jobbers  of  the  side  streets, 
filling  its  pages  with  Noah's-ark  combi- 
nations of  type.  The  mere  fact  that  a  pub- 
lication was  a  public  document  doomed 
it  to  a  cheap  and  homely  typographical 
presentation.  Happily  this  is  now  being 
remedied  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  only 
within  two  years  that  modern  faces  of 
type  and  a  few  ornaments  have  been 
added  to  the  government  plant. 

In  mechanical  excellence  the  govern- 
ment should  be  the  leader,  not  the  tardy 
follower  of  private  enterprise,  for  the 
United  States  is  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive publisher  in  the  world.  In  1904,  for 
example,  it  issued  fourteen  periodicals, — 
three  daily,  three  weekly,  one  bi-monthly, 
and  seven  monthly.  It  published  volumes 
and  pamphlets  discussing  almost  a  thou- 
sand different  topics.  This  great  range  of 
subjects  included  history,  diplomacy,  bio- 
graphy, and  military  and  naval  operations 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  ;  sta- 
tistics of  all  kinds,  laws,  finance,  and  the 
tariff;  education;  mineral  resources,  fish- 
eries, and  agriculture  in  all  its  branches, 
including  the  farmers'  habits,  welfare, 
reading  and  prospects,  the  crops,  insects, 
animals,  and  soil,  the  trees  and  plants  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  other 
countries  adapted  to  growth  here;  med- 
icine, ethnology,  geology,  and  astronomy; 
coast  and  interior  surveys,  geographical 
research,  and  the  progress  of  foreign  na- 
tions in  industries,  arts,  and  sciences. 

Many  of  these  volumes  are  the  product 
of  divisions  or  of  carefully  organized  and 
equipped  bureaus,  which  have  been  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  making  research 
to  be  recorded  in  printed  pages.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  alone  treats 
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of  approximately  four  hundred  different 
topics  annually. 

The  present  system  is  the  growth  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  time 
publications  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  have  become  interwoven, 
—  the  former  acts  as  author  and  producer, 
and  the  latter  provides  the  money  and 
goes  shares  for  the  product.  Readjust- 
ments are  thus  doubly  hard  to  devise. 
The  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  an- 
nually appropriates  an  aggregate  amount 
of  money  to  be  expended  by  the  Public 
Printer,  as  it  may  be  drawn  upon  by  Con- 
gress, the  departments  and  the  various 
bureaus  specified  in  the  act,  to  the 
amounts  allotted  to  each. 

Under  the  last  bill  the  specified  "cus- 
tomers" of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice numbered  twenty-one,  as  follows :  — 

Congress $3,035,645.82 

State  Department 35,000.00 

Treasury  Department    ....  320,000.00 

War  Department 239,500.00 

Navy  Department 145,000.00 

Interior  Department      ....  422,000.00 

Smithsonian  Institution      .     .     .  25,000.00 

Geological  Survey 215,000.00 

Department  of  Justice  ....  20,000.00 
Post  Office  Department  (exclu- 
sive of  Money  Order  Office)    .  850,000.00 
Department  of  Agriculture    .     .  160,000.00 
Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of 

Agriculture 300,000.00 

Weather  Bureau 25,000.00 

Department    of   Commerce    and 

Labor 320,000.00 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey    .     .  30,000.00 

Census  Office 150,000.00 

Supreme    Court  of  the   United 

States 10,000.00 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 

Columbia 1,500.00 

Court  of  Claims 15,000.00 

Library  of  Congress 185,000.00 

Executive  Office 2,000.00 

$6,005,645.82 

Government  Printing  Office  (an- 
nual leave  to  employees)    .     .        325,000.00 

$6,330,645.82 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  entire 
appropriation  Congress  reserved  approxi- 


mately half  for  its  own  requirements. 
This  great  sum  is  expended  primarily  for 
the  Congressional  Record,  testimony  be- 
fore Committees,  and  bills  and  reports. 
Printing  and  binding  of  this  character 
may  be  regarded  as  necessary  features 
of  the  work  of  Congress,  and  in  general 
not  open  to  criticism;  but  a  very  large 
part  of  the  Congressional  allotment  is  an- 
nually applied  to  items  prepared  under 
the  general  order  of  Congress,  but  not 
under  direct  supervision,  and  in  these 
abridgment  or  reduction  might  be  claimed 
as  reasonable. 

Some  of  the  items  in  this  class  for  1904 
may  be  thus  grouped : l  — 

The  volumes  specified  in  these  tables 
are  but  a  portion  of  the  annual  publica- 
tions authorized  by  Congress.  Their  sub- 
jects, size,  edition,  or  cost,  one  or  all,  sug- 
gest the  possibility  that  saving  in  some 
details  might  be  effected  in  connection 
with  each  of  these  publications  without 
injury. 

By  the  present  system  a  quota  of  these 
volumes  is  assigned  to  each  Senator  and 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
although  very  few  of  the  publications  pro- 
duced by  the  government  are  of  interest 
to  every  section  of  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  which  covers  the  quotas  of 
the  publications  "issued  by  authority  of 
law  "  only,  for  the  year  1904,  indicates  the 
variety  of  subjects  treated,  and  the  im- 
mense number  and  the  value  of  volumes 
at  the  disposal  annually  of  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.1 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  formulate  a  defi- 
nite policy  to  reduce  the  volume  of  official 
printing  so  that  reduction  will  not  cause 
serious  irritation  and  embarrassment. 
Mistakes  in  existing  methods  really  begin 
with  the  appropriations:  the  estimates 
are  made  up  so  far  in  advance  of  the  date 
when  the  money  becomes  available  (near- 
ly a  year)  that  accuracy  is  impossible  and 
generous  computations  are  necessary. 
This  encourages  liberal  expenditure. 
Moreover,  the  form  of  appropriation  is 
injudicious :  the  Public  Printer  is  author- 
1  For  tables,  see  following  page. 
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DETAILS  OF  SIZE  AND  COST  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY 
AUTHORITY  OF  CONGRESS:  1904.1 


Title. 

Number  of 
Volumes. 

Number  of 
Copies. 

Number  of 
Pages. 

Cost. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War 

8 

29,4402 

5,810 

$38,594.86 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

1 

3,680 

1,294 

8,382.29 

Report  of  Postmaster-General 

1 

3,680 

852 

6,544.02 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

1 

6,680 

668 

4,321.45 

Report  of  Sacretary  of  the  Treasury 

1 

3,680 

546 

4,380.48 

Report  of  Attorney-General 

1 

3,642 

452 

3,546.58 

Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 

Commissioner  of  Education 

2 

77,360 

2,568 

61,474.30 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office 

1 

3,680 

776 

4,896.36 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

1 

3,680 

640 

4,756.88 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 

1 

13,680 

304 

12,032.98 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

2 

21,360 

2,798 

33,034.15 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

(and  appendices) 

2 

38,680 

1,538 

19,250.55 

Report  of  Smithsonian  Institution 

3 

32,040 

2,020 

57,990.85 

Report  of  Weather  Bureau 

1 

4,642 

352 

5,416.38 

Report  of  American  Historical  Association 

2 

12,284 

1,176 

7,505.02 

Report  of  Public  Printer 

1 

1,642 

310 

2,111.22 

Report  of  Civil  Service  Commission 

1 

23,642 

312 

7,828.60 

Memorial  addresses  :  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and 

McKinley 

2 

40,284 

316 

36,955.95 

Eulogies  : 

Volumes   commemorating1  deaths   of    11 

Senators  and  Members 

11 

95,0623 

866 

29,517.68 

Congressional  Directory 

4  eds. 

73,408 

468 

26,692.58 

Report  of  Librarian  of  Congress 

1 

5,642 

600 

4,883.85 

Report  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse 

1 

200,642 

600 

100,862.75 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industries 

1 

30,642 

656 

19,833.70 

Report  of  Division  of  Soils 

1 

17,642 

842 

66,524.05 

Report  of  Director  Experiment  Station 

1 

8,642 

758 

8,496.17 

Report  on  Beet  Sugar  Industry 

1 

90,642 

184 

11,622.95 

Report  of  Governor  of  New  Mexico 

1 

5,000 

670 

2,442.80 

Report  of  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

1 

15,OJO 

60 

1,768.21 

Rebellion  Record  Atlas 

1 

1,350 

73,362.85 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology 

1 

8,642 

462 

18,497.60 

CONGRESSIONAL   QUOTAS   OF  PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY   AUTHORITY  OF 

LAW:  1904. 


Congress. 

Total  Volumes 
allotted. 

Total  Allotment 
to  each  Senator 
and  Member. 

Subjects 
treated. 

Share  of  Total 
Cost  repre- 
sented by 
Allotments. 

Value  of  Allot- 
ments to  each 
Senator  and 
Member. 

Average  Cost 
per  Copy. 

Senate 
House 

Total 

251,500 
496,000 

2,704 
1,259 

42 
42 

$163,137 
321,733 

$1,754 
816 

$0.65 
0.65 

747,500 

$484,870 

I  by  Congress  to  honor  the  orders  of  va- 
rious "customers"  to  the  amounts  speci- 
the  balances,  if  any,  unused  at  the 

1  Report  of  the  P«blic  Printer. 

2  3680  copies  of  each  volume  under  this  au- 
thorization. 

8  8642  copies  of  each  volume  under  this  au- 
thorization. 


end  of  the  fiscal  year,  lapse  into  the  Trea- 
sury, and, as  one  official  expressed  it,  "are 
lost."  Money  which  is  never  seen,  which 
is  disbursed  by  another  and  unrelated 
official,  and  over  which  no  control  exists 
except  the  power  to  order  expenditure,  is 
not  a  matter  of  interest,  and  never  can  be 
made  so.  Congress  seems  more  insistent 
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in  limiting  the  amount  beyond  which  a 
department  shall  not  go,  than  in  encour- 
aging the  department  to  be  as  economical 
as  possible  within  that  limit. 

To  the  publication  of  every  volume  is- 
sued by  the  commercial  publisher  there 
are  two  parties,  —  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher. The  former,  with  the  pride  of  crea- 
tion, considers  that  his  manuscript  is  un- 
questionably worthy  of  publication.  The 
publisher  recognizes  no  pride  of  author- 
ship, and  accepts  or  rejects  the  volume 
upon  its  merits.  Under  the  present  proce- 
dure in  official  printing,  the  departments 
must  be  regarded  as  the  author.  But 
there  is  no  check  such  as  exists  in  the  com- 
mercial world  in  the  publisher;  and  the 
scientific  bureau,  organized  perhaps  to 
disseminate  information,  views  the  matter 
solely  from  the  standpoint,  and  with  the 
enthusiasm,  of  creation.  Somewhere  in 
the  legislative  or  executive  system  there 
should  be  introduced  a  check  to  take  the 
place  of  the  cold-blooded  publisher.  It  is 
obvious  that  Congress  will  not  tolerate 
any  interference  with  its  own  indepen- 
dence of  action,  yet  Congress  needs  expert 
advice  about  every  printing  proposition 
that  comes  before  it. 

The  waste  in  federal  printing  may  be 
summed  up  as  comprised  in  two  general 
classes:  that  occurring  from  various 
causes  in  the  conduct  of  the  printing 
plant  itself;  that  resulting  from  the  pub- 
lication of  pamphlets  and  volumes  either 
really  not  needed  at  all,  or,  if  needed,  is- 
sued too  expensively  or  in  too  large  num- 
bers. Of  these  two  classes  of  waste, 
that  existing  in  the  plant  is  purely  a  busi- 
ness matter,  and  can  be  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  following  more  closely 
the  best  commercial  methods.  That  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  the  character 
and  amount  of  product  can  probably  be 
met  permanently  only  by  some  form  of 
supervision  dealing  especially  with  the 
three  questions  which  should  be  consid- 
ered with  every  proposed  publication: 
the  question  of  publishing  at  all,  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  in  mechanical  presenta- 
tion, and  the  question  of  restricting  the 


size  of  the  edition  so  as  not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  copies  required  by  a  wise  dis- 
tribution. Distribution,  indeed,  forms  a 
perplexing  problem  by  itself.  The  com- 
mercial publisher  catering  to  a  definite  de- 
mand avoids  dead  stock  by  reprinting. 
With  federal  publications  the  tendency 
is  toward  only  one  edition  and  that  a  lib- 
eral one.  Herein  is  the  possibility  of  seri- 
ous waste :  people  are  always  to  be  found 
who  will  accept  any  kind  of  a  book  if 
it  costs  nothing.  Therefore  distribution 
is  limited  solely  by  the  number  of  copies 
Congress  or  government  officials  are  will- 
ing to  issue.  The  object  of  most  federal 
publications  could  be  attained  at  a  very 
small  part  of  the  present  cost  if  they  were 
sent  free  only  to  libraries  and  public  in- 
stitutions, and  certain  important  newspa- 
pers which  agree  to  review  them,  and  sold 
for  a  nominal  sum  to  all  others.  Such  a 
policy  would  be  a  radical  departure  from 
present  procedure,  —  especially  in  the 
case  of  Congress,  for  little  by  little  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  have  become  dis- 
tributing centres  and  official  book  agents 
for  literature  on  all  subjects. 

These  are  some  features  of  the  prob- 
lem Congress  must  confront  at  the  next 
session,  when  the  joint  committee  makes 
its  report.  The  present  system  dates  in 
many  particulars  from  1861.  Require- 
ments, methods,  and  plant  have  all 
changed  since  that  date.  Unquestionably 
great  saving  is  possible  and  spasms  of 
economy  may  occur,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  any  large  or  permanent  saving  will 
be  effected  by  ordinary  legislation.  The 
federal  government  is  a  vast  machine; 
quite  apart  from  waste,  its  legitimate  re- 
quirements must  annually  increase.  In- 
deed, the  same  general  tendency  has  been 
shown  to  exist  in  the  states.  Close  super- 
vision of  the  most  expert  character  could 
effect  large  saving,  but  obviously  that  is 
a  difficult  and  delicate  matter;  therefore 
retrenchment  is  likely  to  take  the  form  of 
horizontal  cutting,  certain  to  cause  in- 
convenience, and  after  a  period  of  inter- 
ruption and  agitation  the  upward  move- 
ment will  be  resumed. 


EDUCATION 


BY   MARTHA    BAKER   DUNN 


ONCE  before,  many  years  ago,  I  sat 
down  at  my  desk  and  wrote  the  caption 
Education  large  at  the  head  of  my  page. 
I  was  then  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  should 
probably  have  called  that  humble  sheet 
of  paper  my  "virgin  page"  had  I  found 
it  necessary  to  give  it  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name. 

The  master  spirit  who  was  at  that  time 
directing  the  trials  and  experiences  of  the 
Hallowell  High  School  had  the  kindly 
habit  of  furnishing  as  a  gift  the  subjects 
for  our  fortnightly  "compositions;"  de- 
lightfully easy,  obvious  subjects  such  as 
"The  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  "The  Ad- 
vantages of  History,"  and  kindred  topics 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  youthful  minds. 
At  sixteen  one  naturally  knows  a  good 
deal  about  the  pleasures  of  memory ;  the 
advantages  of  history  unfold  themselves 
to  the  most  casual  observer,  and  Educa- 
tion —  with  a  large  E  —  has  already  be- 
gun to  rasp  itself  in  indelible  lines  upon 
the  tender  imagination. 

I  am  pleased  to  know,  by  reference 
to  the  battered  old  "composition  book" 
which  lies  open  before  me,  that  even  at 
that  period  of  soaring  ambition,  that  hal- 
cyon period  when  I  "woke  in  the  morn- 
ing with  an  appetite  that  could  eat  the 
solar  system  like  a  cake,"  there  was 
something  about  the  all-pervading  and 
all-comprehending  nature  of  this  latter 
topic  which  made  me  hesitate. 

"Education  is  a  boundless  subject," 
thus  the  theme  opens,  "and  so  wide  is 
the  field  which  spreads  itself  before  me, 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin."  Once 
started,  however,  all  obstacles  were  tri- 
umphantly swept  away  and  the  whole 
question  brought  to  such  a  triumphant 
conclusion  that  I  have  never,  until  this 


fateful  morning,  felt  it  necessary  to  tackle 
it  again.  Alas,  I  know  beforehand  just 
how  lamely,  illogically,  and  inconsistently 
I  am  going  to  conduct  this  second  excur- 
sion into  that  spreading  field! 

My  past  reticence,  fortunately,  has  not 
been  snared  by  other  writers,  better  qual- 
ified to  pursue  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion into  their  fastnesses  than  I  can  ever 
hope  to  be,  and  I  have  read  their  pregnant 
and  instructive  pages  with  deep  and  ever- 
growing interest.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  ;  the  methods  of  interpreting  that 
meaning;  who  shall  be  educated;  when, 
where,  how,  and  why  it  shall  be  done;  the 
question  of  discrimination  between  sexes, 
between  classes,  between  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee,  —  all  these,  variously  and 
eloquently  and  interminably  set  forth, 
have  passed  in  an  endless  phantasma- 
goria before  my  mental  vision,  only  to 
leave  my  stubborn  mind  set  like  a  rock 
on  one  conclusion:  the  wisdom  of  edu- 
cating every  living  creature,  man,  wo- 
man, child,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  to  the  limit 
of  individual  capacity;  and  to  this  con- 
clusion I  should  add  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  that  any 
creature  will  ever  know  —  really  and  ab- 
solutely know  — •  too  much. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  not  yet  removed 
the  beam  from  my  own  eye,  but  I  am 
still  able  to  discover  the  mote  which  ob- 
scures my  brother's  vision.  I  realize  — 
or  I  dimly  dream  that  I  realize  —  the 
deficiencies  of  my  own  education,  but 
much  more  plainly  I  perceive  that  my 
cook  would  be  benefited  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  higher  mathematics,  classical  lit- 
erature, and  the  philosophy  of  history. 
It  may  be  argued  that  if  she  possessed 
these  acquirements  my  kitchen  would 
not  contain  her;  but  even  if  the  scheme 
of  universal  education  were  carried  out, 
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there  must  still  be  cooks,  and  what  sane, 
sanitary,  hygienic,  aesthetic,  reasoning  and 
reasonable  possibilities  might  be  looked 
for  from  a  race  of  enlightened  queens  of 
the  kitchen,  —  central  suns,  around  which 
the  whole  domestic  system  must  revolve. 

The  typical  cook  of  the  average  New 
England  town  lives,  moves,  and  has  her 
being  entrenched  behind  one  axiom  of 
precedent:  the  thing  which,  in  her  ex- 
perience, has  been  done,  can  be  done 
again.  After  this,  the  deluge. 

It  may  be,  for  instance,  that  the  do- 
mestic goddess  in  question  served  her 
first  apprenticeship  in  a  family  of  ten. 
For  the  consumption  of  such  a  family  she 
was  in  the  daily  habit  of  preparing  twen- 
ty potatoes  in  one  or  another  form.  When, 
during  her  subsequent  peregrinations, 
she  condescends  to  minister  to  my  modest 
home  circle  of  three  persons,  I  sometimes 
assure  myself  that  if  to  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  arithmetic  she  could  add  a 
thorough  understanding  of  higher  alge- 
bra, geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and 
then  superadd  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
she  might  in  time  be  able  to  discover  that 
if  ten  persons  require  twenty  potatoes, 
by  the  same  ratio  of  allotment  three  per- 
sons might  be  satisfied  with  six. 

In  the  present  fragmentary  state  of  do- 
mestic education,  however,  the  situation 
is  a  hopeless  one.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  pre- 
sent myself  periodically  before  the  dis- 
penser of  vegetables  to  suggest  that  but 
three  consumers  of  potatoes  sit  at  our 
festal  board,  that  no  one  of  the  three  is 
afflicted  with  an  inordinate  appetite  for 
that  starch-laden  esculent,  that  a  wise 
economy  prohibits  waste.  Arithmetic 
and  political  economy  are  alike  thrown 
away  upon  one  who  has  but  a  single 
formula,  unchangeable  as  the  decrees 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  by  which  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  life. 

I  suggest  six  potatoes,  a  modest  and 
satisfying  half  dozen.  The  arbiter  of  fate 
replies,  "You  see,  ma'am,  I've  always 
been  accustomed  to  cookin'  twenty"  — 
and  twenty  it  is! 


Hence  it  comes  that  there  have  been 
few  periods  during  my  housekeeping  ca- 
reer when  I  have  not  been  provided  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  cold  potatoes  to 
answer  any  sudden  demand  upon  hospi- 
tality. No  friend  ever  needed  to  pass  po- 
tatoless  from  my  door. 

Yet  if  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  prepare  a  civil 
service  examination  for  aspiring  domes- 
tics there  is  only  one  point  on  which  I 
should  insist.  I  would  not  require  any 
candidate  to  know  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture  why  Bedreddin  Hassan  did  or  did 
not  put  pepper  in  his  cream  tarts,  but 
on  him  whose  comprehending  soul  could 
grasp  the  idea  that  the  problem  of  satis- 
factorily adding  pepper  to  cream  tarts 
need  not  be  an  insoluble  one,  I  would 
without  hesitation  confer  a  degree. 

Pepper  tarts  do  not  appeal  to  me,  but 
the  instinctive  realization  that  to  genius 
all  things  are  possible  does  appeal.  It 
opens  flowery  visions  of  a  domestic  pos- 
sessing no  fixed  standards  on  the  sub- 
ject of  potatoes,  an  "expedientful"  per- 
son to  whom  the  mixing  of  a  cake  with 
three  eggs  when  the  recipe  calls  for  four 
would  not  present  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. 

It  is  true  that  no  amount  of  education 
will  cause  wings  to  sprout  on  those  who 
are  born  absolutely  wingless,  but  the 
most  unpromising  grub  may  conceal 
within  its  ugly  breast  the  possibility  of 
transformation,  and  surely  no  harm  can 
result  from  seeking  everywhere  the  hid- 
den spark  of  divinity.  Imagination  helps 
to  season  the  soup  and  decorate  the  salad, 
and  one  may  weave  the  banquets  of  Lu- 
cullus,  Nero's  roses  dropping  from  the 
ceiling,  the  magic  pitcher  from  which 
Baucis  and  Philemon  drew  their  never- 
failing  fount,  John  the  Baptist's  locusts 
and  wild  honey,  Charles  Lamb's  roast 
pig,  the  red  wine  which  Omar's  nightin- 
gale cries  unto  the  rose,  and  that  draught 
of  clear  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem for  which  David  thirsted,  into  a 
background  that  expands  the  narrowest 
kitchen  wall  into  a  vista  of  memory  and 
romance. 
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We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
shouting  at  the  top  of  our  lungs  the  as- 
sertion that  this  is  an  age  of  progress  that 
most  of  us  have  come  to  an  unquestioning 
belief  in  the  reality  of  what  we  announce. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  never  were 
so  many  schools,  so  many  colleges,  so 
many  facilities  for  doing  special  work, 
such  opportunities  for  learning  made 
easy  as  exist  in  our  day;  but  the  test  of 
what  any  system  of  education  is  doing  for 
its  age  lies  rather  in  what  it  has  accom- 
plished for  the  mass  than  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

If  the  progress  of  the  last  century  has 
given  us  better  domestic  service,  better 
mechanics,  better  teachers,  more  thor- 
ough and  practical  scholars,  better  and 
wiser  all-round  men  and  women  than 
those  who  played  their  part  in  former 
generations,  if  the  trend  of  the  race  has 
been  genuinely  upward,  then  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  we  can  with  clear  con- 
sciences continue  to  vociferate  our  claims 
to  advancement. 

I  hope  I  am  neither  a  pessimist  nor  a 
cynic  in  regard  to  the  achievements  of 
latter-day  civilization;  I  am  ready,  as  a 
rule,  to  hurrah  for  my  own  side,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  profess  an  unqualified 
surety  that  the  progress  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  wholly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

In  this  matter  of  domestic  service,  for 
example,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  busi- 
ness to  collect  a  sheaf  of  testimonies  from 
housekeepers  who  are  able  to  remember 
the  changes  of  the  last  fifty  years,  certify- 
ing that  the  thrifty,  capable,  and  reliable 
"hired  girl,"  with  whose  virtues  and  use- 
fulness so  many  New  England  households 
have  in  former  days  been  happily  famil- 
iar, no  longer  exists  except  in  infrequent 
and  sporadic  instances. 

The  younger  class  of  girls  who,  under 
the  old  regime,  went  out  to  service,  now 
employ  themselves  in  the  shops,  fac- 
tories, and  similar  establishments  where 
their  time,  after  working  hours,  is  their 


own.  Like  Yankee  Doodle  they  have  "  put 
feathers  in  their  caps,"  and  to  this  adorn- 
ment have  added  whatever  stands,  in  the 
vogue  of  the  day,  for  the  "rings  on  their 
fingers  and  bells  on  their  toes  "  of  Mother 
Goose  memory.  They  know  the  sweets 
of  independence  and  the  proud,  if  ima- 
ginary, satisfaction  of  being  "just  as  good 
as  anybody."  The  domestic  ranks  in  the 
New  England  towns  of  to-day  are  largely 
recruited  from  a  wandering  tribe  of  more 
mature  women  who  vary  the  serial  of 
matrimony  by  divergences  into  the  field 
of  "working  out."  Some  of  them  belong 
to  the  variety  known  as  "grass  widows," 
some  of  them  have  either  just  "got  a  bill " 
or  are  just  about  to  get  a  bill  from  their 
husbands,  some  have  husbands  who  ap- 
pear spasmodically  and  then  pass  once 
more  into  obscuration.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  these  interrupted  romances  the 
heroines  of  them  bestow  a  somewhat  in- 
termittent and  perfunctory  attention  on 
households  whose  need  is  so  urgent  that 
the  members  therefore  are  willing  to  suf- 
fer and  be  strong. 

"I  don't  need  to  work  out,"  one  of 
these  culinary  heroines  was  wont  to  mur- 
mur pensively;  "ever  since  I  parted  from 
William  there's  been  plenty  o'  men  will- 
in'  to  marry  me  any  mornin'  before  break- 
fast,"—  and  this  statement  represents 
the  strongest  kind  of  willingness,  since 
many  a  man  who  could  easily  be  beguiled 
into  wedding  after  supper  would  in  the 
clearness  of  morning  judgment  hesitate 
about  delivering  himself  over  to  the  chains 
of  Hymen ! 

The  old-fashioned  semi-patriarchal  sys- 
tem, which  permitted  the  "help"  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  family,  pre- 
sents many  objectionable  features,  yet  the 
natural  and  logical  result  of  such  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employed 
was  to  secure  a  better  and  more  intelli- 
gent class  of  service. 

There  was  a  certain  neat,  spare,  gaunt- 
ly decorous,  middle-aged  woman  who, 
during  my  girlhood,  always  spent  a  part 
of  each  year  "helping  out "  in  our  crowd- 
ed household,  whose  memory  retains  for 
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me  an  abiding  fascination.  She  exem- 
plified a  type  which  had  in  those  days 
many  representatives,  a  type  of  woman 
strong  both  in  mind  and  body,  with  an 
untutored  intelligence  born  of  necessity 
and  experience.  These  women  were  apt 
to  be  sharp-cornered,  full  of  individual- 
ity, incisive  of  speech  and  act,  —  a  sur- 
face ungraciousness  which  did  not  long 
conceal  a  repressed  sweetness  of  nature, 
often  the  outgrowth  of  deep  and  con- 
scientious religious  feeling.  It  was  al- 
ways a  gala  day  to  me  when  "Aunt  So- 
phia" came  to  abide  with  us.  It  meant 
that  there  would  be  things  doing,  fresh 
interests  added  to  life,  interests  more 
or  less  piquantly  flavored  with  the  new- 
comer's individuality.  Aunt  Sophia's 
sharp  sayings,  her  idiomatic  stories  ga- 
thered from  experiences  in  many  house- 
holds, the  very  unexpectedness  of  her 
standpoints,  all  helped  to  flavor  the  com- 
monplaceness  of  daily  living;  and  though 
I  have  spoken  of  her  and  her  class  as 
creatures  of  untutored  intelligence,  in 
comparison  with  many  of  the  flippant  and 
shallow  beings  who  inhabit  our  kitchens 
to-day,  these  old-fashioned  domestics 
were  admirably  educated.  Sophia  drew 
her  intellectual  sustenance  from  a  fount 
of  classical  English,  pure  and  richly  va- 
ried literature,  and  deep  spiritual  infor- 
mation. She  read  her  Bible  as  eagerly  as 
her  prototype  of  to-day  reads  Bertha  M. 
Clay's  novels,  and  from  it  she  gained  the 
knowledge  of  those  mysteries  which  God 
has  hidden  "from  ages  and  generations," 
but  makes  manifest  unto  his  saints. 

It  often  seems  to  me  that  the  world  of 
my  girlhood  was  a  simpler,  more  dignified, 
more  genuine  world  than  that  to  which 
our  age  of  progress  has  advanced  us  to- 
day. It  was  a  striving  world  then  as  now, 
a  faulty,  narrow-minded  world,  yet  many 
of  its  common  people  were  less  radically 
common  than  the  same  class  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  simply  because  they  were 
more  diligent  students  of  the  Bible,  be- 
cause they  built  and  founded  themselves 
more  broadly  on  the  influences  and  in- 
spirations of  that  wonderful  classic. 


It  may  be  that  in  my  recollections  I 
somewhat  idealize  the  virtues  of  that  for- 
mer generation,  but  I  do  not  idealize  the 
simple  homes  which  made  no  pretense 
of  being  what  they  were  not,  the  homes 
where  a  narrow  income  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  where  thrift  and  econ- 
omy were  held  as  praiseworthy  virtues, 
where  a  good  many  daily  joys  were  some- 
how compatible  with  a  rather  strenuous 
notion  that  life  was  duty. 

I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  educate  every  human  and  in- 
human creature  up  to  the  limit  of  what  is 
to  be  known;  but  if  a  man  cannot  know 
all  about  Confucius  and  Aristotle  and 
Shakespeare  and  Darwin,  the  Zend  Avesta 
and  the  Nibelungenlied,  if  his  literary  and 
ethical  study  is  to  be  limited  to  the  assim- 
ilation of  the  contents  of  one  volume,  I 
would  place  in  his  hands  that  one  which  in 
Scotland  used  piously  to  be  referred  to  as 
"the  Book"  and  feel  that,  after  all,  I  had 
given  him  material  fora  liberal  education. 
He  might  search  its  pages  for  the  building 
up  of  creeds,  for  the  confirmation  of  pre- 
judice, for  the  foundation  of  dogma;  but 
if  he  continued  to  search  with  any  right- 
minded  desire  to  discover  the  truth  of 
things,  in  spite  of  creeds,  in  spite  of  pre- 
judices, in  spite  of  dogmas,  he  would  find 
himself  broadening  and  sweetening,  and 
breathing  the  air  of  purer  horizons. 

It  is  rather  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
pride  one's  self  on  knowing  little  about 
the  Bible,  just  as  it  is  the  fashion  for  men 
to  shake  their  heads  with  dissimulated 
pride  while  they  aver  that  they  do  not 
profess  to  be  religious.  Many  people 
seem  to  feel  that  to  disclaim  all  preten- 
sions to  the  knowledge  of  any  but  the 
material  side  of  life  serves  in  some  mys- 
terious fashion  to  rid  them  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility. There  are  some  men  who 
apparently  have  the  idea  that  to  mention 
the  name  of  God,  except  by  way  of  oath 
or  adjuration,  is  an  uncalled-for  exhibi- 
tion of  pious  priggishness;  yet  the  most 
untutored  pagan,  however  primitive  his 
creed  may  be,  who  is  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  his  religion  that  he  would 
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rather  be  ashamed  of  not  possessing  one, 
has  a  deeper  hold  on  the  foundation 
structure  of  all  education  than  such  men 
as  these.  He  at  least  recognizes  some- 
thing which  binds  him  morally,  however 
mistaken  his  conception  of  morals  may 
be,  and  the  recognition  of  moral  bounda- 
ries is  the  corner  stone  of  the  highest 
civilization. 

in 

A  group  of  bright  young  fellows  dis- 
cussed in  my  presence  not  long  ago  the 
accepted  standpoint,  according  to  twen- 
tieth-century ideals,  from  which  a  man 
should  pursue  his  chosen  profession.  From 
this  conversation  it  appeared  that  the 
aim  in  view  was  to  secure  the  largest  pos- 
sible income  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Talent,  application,  strenuous  work, 
all  had  their  value  in  the  struggle,  as 
enabling  the  aspirant  more  speedily  to 
obtain  recognition  in  an  up-to-date  gen- 
eration which  gives  prizes  only  to  the 
concrete. 

As  I  listened  I  learned  that  a  political 
career  is  a  mistake  because,  unless  a  man 
gets  hold  of,  and  is  willing  to  profit  by, 
a  graft  of  some  description,  his  honors 
bring  him  more  outlay  than  income.  The 
judge's  bench  is  tabooed  for  the  truly  am- 
bitious because  of  the  straitened  salary 
which  restricts  its  emolument.  To  accept 
a  position,  however  flattering,  in  any 
branch  of  the  teaching  profession,  is  to 
limit  one's  chances  for  making  money. 
To  enter  the  ministry  is  an  absurd  propo- 
sition for  a  man  who  is  capable  of  gaining 
a  competency  in  any  other  profession, 
since  the  best -paid  clergyman  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  modern  standards  of  wealth, 
hope  to  become  a  rich  man. 

I  confess  that  it  surprised  me  to  find 
these  clean,  well-balanced,  carefully 
trained  youths  turning  their  backs  so 
doughtily  on  the  record  of  past  values  as 
estimated  by  what  the  ages  have  found 
vital  enough  to  preserve,  to  seek  the 
choicest  rewards  of  life  in  things  that 
perish  with  the  using.  They  were  young, 
these  prematurely  wise  boys;  I  doubt  if 


any  one  of  their  number  wholly  meant 
what  he  said,  and  some  of  them,  I  am 
very  sure,  cherish  in  their  hearts  higher 
ideals  than  their  careless  speech  revealed. 
The  significance  of  their  talk  lies  in  its  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  spirit 
which  one  finds  only  too  frequently  em- 
bodied in  both  the  speech  and  act  of  older 
and  riper  men  who  have,  it  would  seem, 
lived  long  enough  and  deeply  enough 
to  know  something  about  what  life  can 
take  away,  as  well  as  what  it  can  give. 

Religion  and  patriotism  and  good  sense 
and  good  government  and  final  profit  are 
all  against  this  sort  of  thinking  which 
makes  only  for  ultimate  rottenness.  A 
cloud  of  witnesses,  giants  of  the  past,  who 
have  known  alike  the  life  of  soul  and  sense, 
protest  against  it.  As  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  a  century  which  claims  to  have 
opened  the  doors  of  enlightenment  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  such  standards  are  utter- 
ly trivial  and  uneducated. 

I  found  last  year  in  an  old  chest,  which 
had  been  long  hidden  away  in  my  father's 
attic,  a  bundle  of  letters  written  to  a 
young  man  who  entered  upon  student 
life  in  Bowdoin  College  about  the  year 
1830.  The  young  scholar  was  evidently 
an  open-hearted  and  versatile-minded 
fellow,  of  a  temperament  which  opened 
to  him  a  large  circle  of  friends.  These 
friends  all  wrote  letters,  and  as  they  lived 
in  a  day  when  transportation  was  difficult 
and  postage  high,  their  epistles  were  gen- 
erally lengthy  ones.  Although  the  student 
himself  was  a  struggling  youth  whose  col- 
lege career  was  prolonged  by  the  necessity 
of  earning  money  to  pay  his  expenses, 
he  represented  a  prominent  family,  well 
known  and  much  respected  throughout 
the  county  which  is  now  thickly  sown  with 
descendants  from  its  various  branches. 

I  know  from  household  tradition  some- 
thing about  the  circle  of  young  friends 
whose  faded  letters  made  up  the  treasure- 
trove  of  the  old  chest.  They,  too,  were 
scions  of  eminently  worthy  families  in  a 
day  when  hard  work  and  struggle  were 
regarded  as  a  necessary  and  to-be-expect- 
ed portion  of  every-day  life,  and  when  it 
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was  no  disgrace  to  acknowledge  an  habit- 
ual scarcity  of  available  cash. 

The  Bowdoin  student  was  the  only  col- 
lege man  in  his  circle,  much  envied  and 
much  felicitated  for  his  position  and  op- 
portunities. It  was  universally  expected 
that  he  would,  as  a  result  of  much  learn- 
ing, rise  to  a  lofty  rank  in  life;  but  when 
his  companions  set  before  him  examples 
for  his  emulation,  they  most  frequently  se- 
lected the  triumphs  of  Webster  and  Clay, 
or  suggested  the  name  of  some  eminent 
divine.  To  urge  him  on  in  mere  money- 
making  was  far  from  their  thoughts. 

The  young  men  whose  letters  were 
thus  preserved  represented  varying  oc- 
cupations. One,  according  to  his  own 
definition,  was  "a  wielder  of  the  yard- 
stick," two  were  post-office  clerks,  several 
were  teachers  of  country  schools,  one  a 
farmer  lad  who  during  the  winter  helped 
his  father  to  manufacture  shingles.  The 
young  women  also  taught  school,  did 
sewing,  or  even,  in  emergency,  assisted 
in  housework. 

After  the  fashion  of  their  century  the 
young  creatures  poured  forth  their  senti- 
ments, their  reflections,  their  aspirations, 
without  stint.  They  described  sunsets 
and  moonrises;  they  philosophized  re- 
garding everything  that  pertained  to  life; 
they  referred  darkly  to  hidden  griefs; 
quoted  from  Byron,  Moore,  and  kindred 
poets;  analyzed  the  passion  of  love  from 
depths  of  profound  experience;  gave 
synopses  of  sermons  and  political  ad- 
dresses ;  and  by  and  by,  when  these  mighty 
topics  had  been  exhausted,  devoted  a 
page  or  two  to  local  gossip  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  functions.  It  was  a  hum- 
ble epistle  indeed  that  did  not  glitter  with 
classical  allusions.  But  through  all  their 
commonplaces  and  crudenesses,  these 
letters  revealed  in  strong  light  the  stand- 
point of  aspiration  held  by  the  youth  of 
that  period,  a  standpoint  based  on  the 
conviction  that  knowledge  is  power. 

In  the  evenings,  in  the  odd  moments 
between  other  avocations,  they  were  all 
taking  courses  of  study.  The  young  man 
of  the  yardstick  was  translating  Cicero 


and  Sallust  and  studying  astronomy;  the 
post-office  clerks  were  writing  lyceum 
lectures  on  abstruse  topics;  one  of  the 
teaching  young  men  was  studying  moral 
philosophy  and  different  systems  of  theo- 
logy, "not  with  any  idea  of  entering 
the  ministry,  but  because  he  had  a  natu- 
ral bent  for  such  pursuits;"  the  farmer 
lad  was  dividing  his  leisure  between 
church-going,  village  festivities,  "back-lot 
dances,"  and  reading  the  English  poets 
and  essayists  during  otherwise  unoccu- 
pied winter  evenings. 

He  tells  his  correspondent  that  "mak- 
ing shingles  in  the  sunny  corner  of  the 
old  workshop  is  an  occupation  that  lends 
itself  readily  to  the  weaving  of  many 
dreams,"  and  as  one  reads  the  faded  sen- 
tences one  feels  how  the  tides  and  the 
yearnings  of  youth  flooded  that  sunny 
workshop  corner.  I  remember  this  writer, 
the  intimate  picture  of  whose  daily  life 
is  an  especially  graphic  one,  as  a  tall  old 
man  of  stern  face  and  erect  military  bear- 
ing. As  a  child  I  often  visited  in  his  home, 
but  I  never  dreamed  of  him  as  capable  of 
such  a  record  of  ardent  young  manhood 
as  his  letters  reveal. 

The  girls  were  studying  too;  going  to 
school  at  the  "Academy"  between  pe- 
riods of  teaching;  "keeping  up  their 
Latin"  while  the  teaching  was  going  on. 
The  sewing  girl  "went  on  with  French 
whenever  she  could  borrow  a  dictionary," 
and  rejoiced  greatly  at  unexpectedly  se- 
curing several  odd  volumes  of  Shake- 
speare. 

In  the  same  paper-covered  chest  I 
found  also  the  records  of  The  Franklin 
Debating  Society,  formed  in  1822  by  the 
printers'  boys  of  a  New  England  town. 
The  membership  of  this  society  was  later 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  clerks  and  mechanics. 

One  of  the  debaters,  who  shared  in  the 
benefits  of  this  club,  says  of  it  in  relating 
the  story  of  his  life :  — 

"We  got  leave  to  occupy  the  second 
story  of  the  Old  South  schoolhouse.  We 
furnished  our  own  wood  and  lights.  We 
wrote  compositions,  we  declaimed,  de- 
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bated  questions  of  importance,  and  en- 
acted dialogues.  Our  compositions  were 
corrected  by  an  educated  man.  This  so- 
ciety, with  a  succession  of  members,  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  meeting  once 
a  week.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  all 
of  us  have  closed  our  earthly  career,  but 
if  none  of  us  ever  rose  to  be  great  men, 
not  one  became  vicious  or  dissipated." 

The  society  records,  kept  in  an  emi- 
nently neat  and  businesslike  manner, 
give  account  of  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen meetings,  with  debates,  addresses, 
essays,  and  reports  of  committees  on  all 
sorts  of  topics,  civil,  religious,  literary, 
etc. 

I  copy  a  few  of  the  questions  for  dis- 
cussion to  show  what  these  youths,  hard- 
ly past  the  age  of  boyhood,  were  volun- 
tarily thinking  and  talking  about :  — • 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  free  re- 
public over  a  hereditary  kingdom  ? 

Should  deistical  and  atheistical  writ- 
ings be  prohibited  by  law  ?  Answer : 
No. 

Should  imprisonment  for  debt  be  abol- 
ished? Answer:  No. 

Which  is  most  essential  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  free  people,  integrity  or  tal- 
ents ?  Discussion  continued  during  two 
meetings;  final  answer:  Integrity. 

Can  any  measure  be  taken  to  rid  Amer- 
ica of  slaves?  Majority  vote:  Yes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  reply  to 
the  question:  In  what  capacity  is  a  wo- 
man useful?  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
also  that  the  votes  were  divided  about 
evenly  in  answering  the  inquiry :  Should 
the  sexes  receive  education  in  common  ? 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles  is  one  which  I  often  read 
because  of  its  epic  flavor.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  epic  and  a  lyric  in  one,  this  story  of 
David's  "mighty  men."  Thirty  of  them 
there  were,  all  captains,  all  doers  of 
deeds;  but  twenty-seven  of  these  heroes, 
although  they  had  honorable  mention 
among  the  thirty,  "attained  not  to  the 
first  three." 

Some  of  these  second-rank  men  were 
rather  capable  fellows,  —  Abishai  the  bro- 


ther of  Joab,  for  instance,  who  lifted  up 
his  spear  against  three  hundred  and  slew 
them;  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  too, 
who  slew  two  lionlike  men  of  Moab :  also 
he  went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  in  a 
snowy  day. 

"And  he  slew  an  Egyptian,  a  man  of 
great  stature,  five  cubits  high ;  and  in  the 
Egyptian's  hand  was  a  spear  like  a  weav- 
er's beam." 

Benaiah  and  Abishai  were  evidently 
men  of  aspirations,  and  so  also  were  those 
' '  valiant  men  of  the  armies ' '  whose  names 
follow  in  the  list.  If  their  deeds  differed 
from  those  of  the  "three  mighties"  it  was 
rather  in  kind  than  in  degree  of  prowess. 

We  have  vaunted  a  "Big  Four"  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  and  their 
deeds  differed  from  those  of  David's 
First  Three  in  kind  and  degree  also. 
For  this  was  the  story  of  the  three  mighty 
captains :  — 

"Now  three  of  the  thirty  captains  went 
down  to  the  rock  to  David,  into  the  cave 
of  Adullam;  and  the  host  of  the  Philis- 
tines encamped  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim. 

"And  David  was  then  in  the  hold,  and 
the  Philistines'  garrison  was  then  at  Beth- 
lehem. 

"And  David  longed,  and  said,  Oh  that 
one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  is  at  the 
gate! 

"And  the  three  brake  through  the  host 
of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water  out  of 
the  well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  was  by  the 
gate,  and  brought  it  to  David :  but  David 
would  not  drink  of  it,  but  poured  it  out 
to  the  Lord, 

"And  said,  My  God  forbid  it  me,  that 
I  should  do  this  thing:  shall  I  drink  the 
blood  of  these  men  that  have  put  their 
lives  in  jeopardy  ?  for  with  the  jeopardy 
of  their  lives  they  brought  it.  Therefore 
he  would  not  drink  it.  These  things  did 
these  three  mightiest." 

According  to  latter-day  standards  this 
episode  was  very  foolishly  managed.  Da- 
vid was  a  king,  and  a  rich  man.  He  had 
flocks  and  herds,  gold,  silver,  and  jewels. 
He  was  perfectly  well  able  to  pay  the 
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three  captains  "big  money"  for  risking 
their  lives  to  gratify  his  longings,  and  if, 
knowing  the  peril,  they  still  chose  to 
jeopardize  themselves,  that  was  their 
own  affair.  When  the  adventure  was 
safely  ended,  the  three  captains  could 
perhaps  have  retired  on  their  earnings 
and  purchased  for  themselves  purple  and 
fine  linen  and  horses  and  chariots  and 
the  like,  just  as  we  moderns  buy  changes 
of  raiment  and  automobiles  and  steam 
yachts  with  the  blood  money  for  which 
we  put  ourselves  in  jeopardy. 

As  for  David,  he  could  have  enjoyed 
his  cooling  draught  with  a  clear  con- 
science. Why  not,  since  he  had  made  a 
business  contract  and  "delivered  the 
goods"?  There  was  doubtless  water  to 


be  had  nearer  at  hand  than  that  of  the 
well  of  Beth-lehem,  but  if  a  man  has 
an  especial  kind  of  thirst,  he  does  have 
it;  and  having  paid  for  its  gratification, 
to  waste  the  liquor  is  senseless  depriva- 
tion. 

It  was  the  Puritan  conscience,  we  are 
told,  which  "put  rock  foundations  under 
this  republic; "  in  the  minds  of  some  old- 
fashioned  people  the  belief  still  obtains 
that  courage  and  loyalty  and  self-control 
and  self-sacrifice  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
both  national  and  individual  character, 
and  that  the  nation  or  the  individual  who 
forsakes  these  ideals  will,  in  spite  of  all 
the  opportunities  and  training  of  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities,  remain  rad- 
ically uneducated. 


THE  FACE   OF  THE  POOR 


BY  MARGARET  COLLIER  GRAHAM 


MR.  ANTHONY  attached  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  letter  he  was  reading,  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  bell. 

"Confound  them!"  he  said  under  his 
breath,  "what  do  they  think  I'm  made 
of!" 

A  negro  opened  the  door,  and  came 
into  the  room  with  exaggerated  deco- 
rum. 

"Rufus,  take  this  to  Mr.  Whitwell,  and 
tell  him  to  get  the  answer  off  at  once.  Is 
any  one  waiting  ?  " 

"Yes,  suh,  several.  One  man's  been 
there  some  time.  Says  his  name's  Bus- 
son,  suh." 

"Send  him  in." 

The  man  gave  his  head  a  tilt  forward 
which  seemed  to  close  his  eyes,  turned 
pivotally  about,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  in  his  most  luxurious  manner.  Ru- 
fus never  imitated  his  employer,  but  he 
often  regretted  that  his  employer  did  not 
imitate  him. 

Mr.  Anthony's  face  resumed  its  look 


of  prosperous  annoyance.  The  door 
opened,  and  a  small,  roughly  dressed  man 
came  toward  the  desk. 

"Well, here  I  am  at  last, "he  said  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  apology;  "I  suppose  you 
think  it's  about  time." 

The  annoyance  faded  out  of  Mr.  An- 
thony's face,  and  left  it  blank.  The  vis- 
itor put  out  a  work-calloused  hand. 

"I  guess  you  don't  remember  me;  my 
name's  Burson.  I  was  up  once  before, 
but  you  were  busy.  I  hope  you're  well; 
you  look  hearty." 

Mr.  Anthony  shook  the  proffered  hand, 
and  then  shrank  back,  with  the  distrust  of 
geniality  which  is  one  of  the  cruel  hard- 
ships of  wealth. 

"I  am  well,  thank  you.  What  can  I  do 
for  you,  Mr.  Burson?" 

The  little  man  sat  down  and  wiped  the 
back  of  his  neck  with  his  handkerchief. 
He  was  bearded  almost  to  the  eyes,  and 
his  bushy  brows  stood  out  in  a  thatch. 
As  he  bent  his  gaze  upon  Mr.  Anthony  it 


was  like  some  gentle  creature  peering  out 
of  a  brushy  covert. 

"I  guess  the  question 's  what  I  can  do 
for  you,  Mr.  Anthony,"  he  said,  smiling 
wistfully  on  the  millionaire.  "I  hain't 
done  much  this  far,  sure." 

"Well?"  Mr.  Anthony's  voice  was 
dryly  interrogative. 

"When  Edmonson  told  me  he'd  sold 
the  mortgage  to  you,  I  thought  certain 
I  'd  be  able  to  keep  up  the  interest,  but  I 
have  n't  made  out  to  do  even  that;  you  've 
been  kept  out  of  your  money  a  long  time, 
and  to  tell  the  truth  I  don't  see  much 
chance  for  you  to  get  it.  I  thought  I  'd 
come  in  and  talk  with  you  about  it,  and 
see  what  we  could  agree  on." 

Mr.  Anthony  leaned  back  rather 
wearily. 

"I  might  foreclose,"  he  said. 

The  visitor  looked  troubled.  "Yes, 
you  could  foreclose,  but  that  would  n't 
fix  it  up.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Anthony, 
I  don't  feel  right  about  it.  I  have  n't  kep' 
up  the  place  as  I'd  ought;  it's  been  run- 
ning down  for  more  'n  a  year.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it's  worth  the  mortgage  to-day." 

Some  of  the  weariness  disappeared 
from  Mr.  Anthony's  face.  He  laid  his 
arms  on  the  desk  and  leaned  forward. 

"You  don't  think  it's  worth  the  mort- 
gage ?  "  he  asked. 

"Not  the  mortgage  and  interest.  You 
see  there 's  over  three  hundred  dollars  in- 
terest due.  I  don't  believe  you  could  get 
more'n  a  thousand  dollars  cash  for  the 
place." 

"There  would  be  a  deficiency  judg- 
ment, then,"  said  the  millionaire. 

"Well,  that's  what  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  about.  I  supposed  the  law  was  ar- 
ranged some  way  so  you'd  get  your 
money.  It 's  no  more'n  right.  But  it 
seems  a  kind  of  a  pity  for  you  and  me  to 
go  to  law.  There  ain't  nothing  between 
us.  I  had  the  money  and  you  the  same  as 
loaned  it  to  me.  It  was  money  you'd 
saved  up  again  old  age,  and  you  'd  ought 
to  have  it.  If  I'd  worked  the  place  and 
kep'  it  up  right,  it  would  be  worth  more, 
though  of  course  property 's  gone  down  a 
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good  deal.  But  mother  and  the  girls  got 
kind  of  discouraged  and  wanted  me  to  go 
to  peddlin'  fruit,  and  of  course  you  can't 
do  more  'n  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  do  it 
justice.  Now  if  you  had  the  place  I  ex- 
pect you  could  afford  to  keep  it  up,  and  I 
would  n't  wonder  if  you  could  sell  it;  but 
you  'd  have  to  put  some  ready  money  into 
it  first,  I'm  afraid." 

Mr.  Anthony  pushed  a  pencil  up  and 
down  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  watched  the  process  with  an  in- 
scrutable face.  His  visitor  went  on: — 

"I  was  thinking  if  we  could  agree  on  a 
price,  I  might  deed  it  to  you  and  give  you 
a  note  for  the  balance  of  what  I  owe  you. 
I  'm  getting  on  kind  of  slow,  but  I  don't 
believe  but  what  I  could  pay  the  note 
after  a  while." 

Mr.  Anthony  kept  his  eyes  on  his  lead 
pencil  with  a  strange,  whimsical  smile. 
"Edmonson  owed  me  two  thousand  dol- 
lars," he  said;  "the  mortgage  really  cost 
me  that;  at  least  it  was  all  I  got  on  the 
debt." 

The  visitor  made  a  regretful  sound 
with  his  tongue  against  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 

"You  don't  say  so!  Well,  that  is  too 
bad." 

The  thatch  above  the  speaker's  eyes 
stood  out  straight  as  he  reflected. 

"You're  worse  off  than  I  thought," 
he  went  on  slowly,  "but  it  don't  quite 
seem  as  if  I  ought  to  be  held  responsible 
for  that.  I  had  the  thousand  dollars,  and 
used  it,  and  I'd  ought  to  pay  it;  but  the 
other  —  it  was  a  kind  of  a  trade  you 
made — I  can't  see — you  don't  think  " — 

Mr.  Anthony  broke  into  his  hesitation 
with  a  short  laugh. 

"No,  I  don't  think  you're  responsible 
for  my  blunders,"  he  said  soberly.  "You 
say  property  has  gone  down  a  good  deal," 
he  went  on,  fixing  his  shrewd  eyes  on  his 
listener.  "  A  good  many  other  things  have 
gone  down.  If  my  money  will  buy  more 
than  it  would  when  it  was  loaned,  some 
people  would  say  I  should  n't  have  so 
much  of  it.  Perhaps  I  'm  not  entitled  to 
more  than  the  place  will  bring.  What  do 
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you  think  about  that?"  There  was  a 
quizzical  note  in  the  rich  man's  voice. 

Burson  wiped  the  back  of  his  neck 
with  his  handkerchief,  dropped  it  into 
his  hat,  and  shook  the  hat  slowly  and  re- 
flectively, keeping  time  with  his  head. 

"If  you 'd  kep'  your  money  by  you,  al- 
lowin'  that  you  loaned  it  to  me,  —  be- 
cause you  the  same  as  did,  —  if  you  'd  kep' 
it  by  you,  or  put  it  in  the  bank  and  let 
it  lay  idle,  you  'd  'a'  had  it.  It  would  n't 
'a'  gone  down  any.  You  had  n't  ought  to 
lose  anything,  that  I  can  see,  —  except  of 
course  for  your  mistake  about  Edmonson. 
That  kind  of  hurts  me  about  Edmon- 
son. I  wouldn't  'a'  thought  it  of  him. 
He  always  seemed  a  clever  sort  of  fellow." 

"Oh,  Edmonson  's  all  right,"  said  Mr. 
Anthony;  "he  went  into  some  things  too 
heavily,  and  broke  up.  I  guess  he  '11  make 
it  yet." 

Burson  looked  relieved.  "Then  he'll 
straighten  this  up  with  you,  after  all,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Anthony  whistled  noiselessly. 
"Well,  hardly.  He  considers  it  straight- 
ened." 

Burson  turned  his  old  hat  slowly 
around  between  his  knees. 

"He's  a  fair-spoken  man,  Edmonson: 
I  kind  of  think  he'll  square  it  up,  after 
all,"  he  said  hopefully.  "Anyway,  it 
does  n't  become  me  to  throw  stones  till 
I've  paid  my  own  debts." 

The  hair  that  covered  the  speaker's 
mouth  twitched  a  little  in  its  effort  to 
smile.  He  glanced  at  his  companion  ex- 
pectantly. 

"  Could  you  come  out  and  take  a  look 
at  the  place  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Anthony  slid  down  in  his  chair,  and 
clasped  his  hands  across  his  portliness. 

"I  believe  I'll  take  your  valuation, 
Burson,"  he  answered  slowly.  "If  I  find 
there's  nothing  against  the  property  but 
my  mortgage,  and  you  '11  give  me  a  deed 
and  your  note  for  the  interest,  or,  say, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  we'll  call 
it  square.  It  will  take  a  few  days  to  look 
the  matter  up,  a  week  perhaps.  Suppose 
you  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Your 


wife  will  sign  the  deed?"  he  added  in- 
terrogatively. 

Burson  had  leaned  forward  to  get  up. 
At  the  question  he  raised  his  eyes  with  the 
look  that  Mr.  Anthony  remembered  to 
have  seen  years  ago  in  small  creatures  he 
had  driven  into  corners. 
.  "Mother  didn't  have  to  sign  the 
mortgage,"  he  said,  halting  a  little  be- 
fore each  word;  "the  lawyer  said  it  was 
n't  necessary.  I  don't  know  if  she'll" 

Mr.  Anthony  broke  into  his  embar- 
rassment. "Let  me  see."  He  put  his 
hand  on  the  bell. 

"Ask  Mr.  Evert  to  send  me  the  mort- 
gage from  Burson  to  Edmonson  assigned 
to  me,"  he  said  when  Rufus  appeared. 

The  negro  walked  out  of  the  room  as 
if  he  were  carrying  the  message  on  hia 
head. 

"Mother  doesn't  always  see  things 
just  as  I  do,"  said  Burson;  "  she  was  will- 
ing to  sign  the  mortgage,  though,"  he  add- 
ed, "only  she  did  n't  need  to;  she  wanted 
me  to  get  the  money  of  Edmonson." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
a  light  of  discovery  came  into  his  face. 
"Have  a  peach,"  he  said  convivially,  lay- 
ing an  enormous  Late  Crawford  on  the 
corner  of  the  desk. 

Mr.  Anthony  gave  an  uncomprehend- 
ing glance  at  the  gift. 

"Hain't  you  got  a  knife  ?"  asked  Bur- 
son,  straightening  himself  and  drawing  a 
bone-handled  implement  from  his  pocket. 
"I  keep  the  big  blade  for  fruit,"  he  said 
kindly,  as  he  laid  it  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  Anthony  inspected  the  proffered 
refreshment  with  a  queer,  uncertain  smile ; 
then  he  took  the  peach  from  the  desk, 
drew  the  wastebasket  between  his  knees, 
opened  the  big  blade  of  the  knife,  and  be- 
gan to  remove  the  red  velvet  skin.  The 
juice  ran  down  his  wrists  and  threatened 
his  immaculate  cuffs.  He  fished  a  spot- 
less handkerchief  from  his  pocket  with 
his  pencil  and  mopped  up  the  eneroach- 
ing  rivulets.  His  companion  smiled  upon 
him  with  amiable  relish  as  the  dripping 
sections  disappeared. 

"I  errigated  'em  more  than  usual  this 
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year,  and  it  makes  'em  kind  of  sloppy 
to  eat,"  he  apologized;  "it  does  n't  help 
the  flavor  any,  but  most  people  buy  for 
size.  When  you're  out  peddling  and 
haven't  time  to  cultivate,  it's  easy  to 
turn  on  the  water.  It 's  about  as  bad  as  a 
milkman  putting  water  in  the  milk,  and  I 
always  feel  mean  about  it.  I  tell  mother 
errigating  's  a  lazy  man's  way  of  farming, 
but  she  says  water  costs  so  much  here 
she  does  n't  think  it 's  cheating  to  sell  it 
for  peach  juice." 

Rufus  came  into  the  room,  and  bore 
down  upon  the  pair  with  deferential  dis- 
dain. Mr.  Anthony  gave  his  fingers  a 
parting  wipe,  and  took  the  papers  from 
the  envelope. 

"It's  all  right,  Burson,"  he  said  after 
a  little;  "you  need  n't  mind  about  your 
wife's  signature.  I  '11  risk  it.  Come  back 
in  about  a  week,  say  Thursday,  Thurs- 
day at  ten,  if  that  suits  you.  I'll  have  my 
attorney  look  into  it." 

Burson  got  up  and  started  out.  Then 
he  turned  and  stood  still  an  instant. 

"Of  course  I  mean  to  tell  mother 
about  the  deed,"  he  said;  "I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  think"  — 

"Oh,  certainly,  certainly,"  acquiesced 
Mr.  Anthony,  with  an  almost  violent 
waiving  of  domestic  confidence.  "  Good- 
afternoon,  Mr.  Burson."  He  whirled  his 
revolving  chair  toward  the  desk  with  a 
distinct  air  of  dismissal,  and  picked  up 
the  package  of  papers. 

After  the  door  closed  he  sat  still  for 
some  time,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
mortgage;  then  he  made  a  memorandum 
in  ink,  with  his  signature  in  full,  and  at- 
tached it  to  the  document.  Rufus  opened 
the  door. 

"Mr.  Darnell  and  two  other  gentle- 
men, suh." 

The  millionaire  set  his  jaws.  "Show 
them  in,  Rufus.  Damn  it,"  he  said  softly, 
"damn  it,  why  can't  they  be  honest!" 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Erastus  Bur- 
son,  that  you  deeded  him  this  place,  and 
gave  him  your  note  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  you  did  n't  owe  him  ?" 


"Why,  no,  mother;  didn't  I  explain 
to  you  there  'd  be  a  deficiency  judgment  ?  " 

"Well,  I  should  say  there  was.  But  if 
anybody's  lackin'  judgment  I'd  say  it 
was  you,  not  him.  The  idea!  Why,  he's 
as  rich  as  cream,  and  you're  as  poor" — 

"Well,  his  being  rich  and  me  being 
poor  has  n't  got  anything  to  do  with  it, 
mother;  we're  just  two  men  trying  to 
be  fair  with  each  other,  don't  you  see? 
You  and  the  girls  would  n't  want  me  to 
be  close-fisted  and  overreachin',  even  if  I 
am  poor.  I  think  we  fixed  it  up  just  as 
near  right  as  a  wrong  thing  can  be  fixed. 
Of  course  I  don't  like  to  feel  the  way  I 
do  about  Edmonson,  but  Mr.  Anthony 
don't  seem  to  lay  up  anything  again  him, 
and  he's  the  one  that  has  the  right  to. 
Edmonson  treated  him  worse  than  any- 
body ever  treated  me.  I  don't  know  just 
how  I  'd  feel  toward  a  man  if  he  'd  treated 
me  the  way  Edmonson  treated  Mr.  An- 
thony." 

Mrs.  Burson  laid  the  overalls  she  was 
mending  across  her  knee  in  a  suggestive 
attitude. 

"I  don't  call  it  close-fisted  or  over- 
reachin' to  keep  a  roof  over  your  family's 
head,"  she  argued;  "if  the  place  is  n't 
ours  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  leave  it." 

"No;  Mr.  Anthony  wants  us  to  stay 
here,  and  take  care  of  the  place  for  the 
rent.  I  feel  as  if  I  'd  ought  to  keep  it  up 
better,  but  if  I  'm  to  peddle  fruit  and  try 
to  pay  off  the  note  I'll  have  to  hustle.  I 
want  to  do  the  square  thing  by  him.  He 's 
certainly  treated  me  white." 

Mrs.  Burson  fitted  a  patch  on  the  seat 
of  the  overalls,  and  flattened  it  down 
with  rather  unnecessarily  vigorous  slaps 
of  her  large  hand. 

"I  would  n't  lose  any  sleep  over  Mr. 
Anthony;  I  guess  he's  able  to  take  care 
of  himself ,"  she  said,  closing  her  lips  sud- 
denly as  if  to  prevent  the  escape  of  less 
amicable  sentiments. 

"Well,  he  does  n't  seem  to  be,"  urged 
her  husband,  "the  way  Edmonson 's 
overreached  him.  My!  but  I 'd  hate  to  be 
in  that  feller's  shoes:  doin'  dirt  to  a  man 
that-a-way!" 
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Mrs.  Burson  sighed  audibly  and  gave 
her  husband  a  hopelessly  uncomprehend- 
ing look.  "You  do  beat  all,  Erastus," 
she  said  wearily.  "Here  's  your  overalls. 
I  guess  you  can  be  trusted  with  'em. 
They  're  too  much  patched  to  give  to  Mr. 
Anthony." 

Burson  returned  her  look  of  uncom- 
prehension.  Fortunately  the  marital  fog 
through  which  two  pairs  of  eyes  so  often 
view  each  other  is  more  likely  to  dull  the 
outline  of  faults  than  of  virtues.  Mrs. 
Burson  watched  her  husband  not  un- 
fondly  as  he  straddled  into  his  overalls 
and  left  the  room. 

"A  man  does  n't  have  to  be  very  sharp 
to  get  the  better  of  Erastus,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "but  he  has  to  be  awful  low 
down;  and  I  s'pose  there  's  plenty  that 
is." 

The  winter  came  smilingly  on,  tanta- 
lizing the  farmer  with  sunny  indifference 
concerning  drought,  and  when  he  was 
quite  despondent  sending  great  purple 
clouds  from  the  southeast  to  wash  away 
his  fears.  By  Christmas  the  early  oranges 
were  yellowing.  There  had  been  no  frost, 
and  Burson 's  old  spring-wagon  and  un- 
shapely but  well-fed  sorrel  team  made 
their  daily  round  of  the  valley,  and  now 
and  then  he  dropped  into  Mr.  Anthony's 
office  to  make  small  payments  on  his 
note.  Pitifully  small  they  seemed  to  the 
mortgagee,  who  appeared  nevertheless 
always  glad  to  receive  them,  and  gave 
orders  to  Rufus,  much  to  that  dignitary's 
disgust,  that  the  fruit-vender  should  al- 
ways be  admitted.  The  handful  of  coin 
which  he  so  cheerfully  piled  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  rich  man's  desk  always  re- 
mained there  until  his  departure,  when 
Mr.  Anthony  took  an  envelope  from  the 
safe,  swept  the  payment  into  it  without 
counting,  and  returned  it  to  its  compart- 
ment, making  no  endorsement  on  the 
note. 

"I'd  feel  better  satisfied  if  you'd  drive 
out  some  time  and  take  a  look  at  things," 
said  Burson  to  his  creditor  during  one  of 
these  visits;  "you'd  ought  to  get  out  of 
the  office  now  and  then  for  your  health." 


"Maybe  I  will,  Burson,"  replied  the 
capitalist.  "You're  not  away  from  home 
all  the  time?" 

"Oh  no,  but  I  s'pose  Sunday's  your 
day  off;  it's  mine.  Mother  and  the  girls 
generally  go  to  church,  but  I  don't.  I  tell 
'em  I'll  watch  and  they  can  pray.  I  can't 
very  well  go,"  he  added,  making  haste 
to  counteract  the  possible  shock  from  his 
irreverence;  "there  ain't  but  one  seat  in 
the  fruit- wagon,  and  when  the  women 
folks  get  then*  togs  on,  three's  about  all 
that  can  ride.  Come  out  any  Sunday,  and 
stay  for  dinner.  We  mostly  have  chicken. " 

The  following  Sunday  Mr.  Anthony 
drew  up  his  daintily  stepping  chestnut  at 
the  fruit-peddler's  gate.  Before  he  had 
descended  from  his  shining  road -wagon, 
his  host  ran  down  the  walk,  pulling  on 
his  shabby  coat. 

"Well,  now,  this  is  something  like!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Got  a  hitching  -  strap  ? 
Just  wait  till  I  open  the  gate;  I  believe 
I  'd  better  take  your  horse  inside.  There 's 
a  post  by  the  kitchen  door.  My,  ain't  he 
a  beauty!" 

Burson  led  the  roadster  through  the 
gate,  and  Mr.  Anthony  walked  by  his 
side.  When  the  horse  was  tied  the  two 
men  went  about  the  place,  and  Erastus 
showed  his  guest  the  poultry  and  fruit 
trees,  commenting  on  the  merits  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns  as 
layers,  and  displaying  modest  pride  in  the 
condition  of  the  orchard. 

"I've  kep'  it  up  better  this  year.  The 
rains  come  along  more  favorable  and  the 
weeds  did  n't  get  ahead  of  me  the  way 
they  did  last  winter.  Look  out,  there!" 
he  cried,  as  Mr.  Anthony  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  a  Jersey  calf  that  backed 
awkwardly  from  under  his  grasp.  "  Don't 
let  her  get  a-hold  of  your  coat-tail;  she 
chawed  mine  to  a  frazzle  the  other  day; 
the  girls  pet  her  so  much  she  has  no  man- 
ners." 

When  the  tour  of  the  little  farm  was 
finished  the  two  men  came  back  to  the 
veranda,  and  Erastus  drew  a  rocking- 
chair  from  the  front  room  for  his  guest. 
It  was  hung  with  patchwork  cushions  of 
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"crazy"  design,  but  Mr.  Anthony  leaned 
his  tired  head  against  them  in  the  sanest 
content. 

"Now  you  just  sit  still  a  minute,"  Eras- 
tus  said,  "and  I'm  a-going  to  bring  you 
something  you  hain't  tasted  for  a  long 
time." 

He  darted  into  the  house,  and  returned 
with  a  pitcher  and  two  glasses. 

"Sweet  cider!"  he  announced,  with  a 
triumphant  smile.  "  I  had  a  lot  of  apples 
in  the  fall,  not  big  enough  to  peddle, — 
you  know  our  apples  ain't  anything  to 
brag  of,  —  and  I  just  rigged  up  a  kind  of 
hand-press  in  the  back  yard,  and  now  and 
then  I  press  out  a  pitcher  of  cider  for 
Sunday.  I  never  let  it  get  the  least  bit 
hard;  not  that  I  don't  like  a  little  tang 
to  it  myself,  but  mother  belongs  to  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  it'd  worry  her." 

He  darted  into  the  house  again,  and 
emerged  with  a  plate  of  brown  twisted 
cakes.  "Mother  usually  makes  cookies 
on  Saturday,  but  I  can't  find  anything 
but  these  doughnuts.  Maybe  they  won't 
go  bad  with  the  cider." 

He  poured  his  guest  a  glass,  and  Mr. 
Anthony  drank  it,  holding  a  doughnut  in 
one  hand,  and  partaking  of  it  with  evi- 
dent relish. 

"  It 's  good,  Burson,"  he  said.  "  May  I 
have  another  glass  and  another  dough- 
nut?" 

His  host's  countenance  fairly  shone 
with  delighted  hospitality  as  he  replen- 
ished the  empty  glass .  There  were  crumbs 
on  the  floor  when  the  visitor  left,  and  flies 
buzzed  about  the  empty  plate  and  pitcher 
as  Mrs.  Burson  and  her  daughters  came 
up  the  steps. 

"Mr.  Anthony  's  been  here,"  said  Eras- 
tus  cheerfully.  "I'm  awful  sorry  you 
missed  him.  We  had  some  cider  and 
doughnuts." 

The  three  women  stopped  suddenly, 
and  stared  at  the  speaker. 

"Why,  Paw  Burson!"  ejaculated  the 
elder  daughter,  "did  you  give  Mr.  An- 
thony doughnuts  and  cider  out  here  on 
this  porch?" 

"Why,  yes,  Millie,"  apologized  the  fa- 


ther ;  "  I  looked  for  cookies,  but  I  could  n't 
find  any.  He  said  he  liked  doughnuts, 
and  he  did  seem  to  relish  'em;  he  eat 
several." 

"That  awful  rich  man!  Why,  Paw 
Burson!" 

The  young  woman  gave  an  awe-strick- 
en glance  about  her,  as  if  expecting  to 
discover  some  lingering  traces  of  wealth. 

"  Doughnuts ! "  she  repeated  helplessly. 

"Why,  Millie,"  faltered  the  father, 
mildly  aggressive,  "I  don't  see  why  be- 
ing rich  should  take  away  a  man's  appe- 
tite; I'm  sure  I  hope  I  '11  never  be  too 
rich  to  like  doughnuts  and  cider." 

"  Did  n't  you  give  him  a  napkin,  paw  ?  " 
queried  the  younger  girl. 

"No,"  said  the  father  meekly,  "he 
had  his  handkerchief.  I  coaxed  him  to 
stay  to  dinner,  but  he  could  n't;  and  I 
asked  him  to  drive  out  some  day  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  —  he  has  n't  but  one 
—  they  lost  a  little  girl  when  she  was 
seven"  — 

The  man's  voice  quivered  on  the  last 
word,  and  died  away.  Mrs.  Burson  went 
hurriedly  into  the  house.  She  reappeared 
at  the  door  in  a  few  minutes  without  her 
bonnet. 

"Erastus/'  she  said  gently,  "will  you 
split  me  a  few  sticks  of  kindling  before 
you  put  away  the  team  ?" 

Mrs.  Burson  was  fitting  a  salad-green 
bodice  on  her  elder  daughter.  That 
young  woman's  efforts  to  see  her  own 
spine,  where  her  mother  was  distributing 
pins  with  solemn  intentness.had  dyed  her 
face  a  somewhat  unnatural  red,  but  the 
hands  that  lay  upon  her  downy  arms  were 
much  whiter  than  those  that  hovered 
about  her  back.  A  dining-table,  bearing 
the  more  permanent  part  of  its  outfit, 
was  pushed  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
covered  with  a  yellow  mosquito-net,  and 
from  the  kitchen  came  a  sound  of  crock- 
ery accompanied  by  an  occasional  splash 
and  a  scraping  of  tin.  Now  and  then  the 
younger  girl  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
and  gazed  in  a  sort  of  worshipful  ecstasy 
at  her  sister's  splendor. 
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"  Do  you  think  you  '11  get  it  finished  for 
the  Fiesta,  maw?"  she  asked,  between 
deep  breaths  of  admiration.  Mrs.  Bur- 
son  nodded  absently,  exploring  her  bo- 
som for  another  pin  with  her  outspread 
palm. 

Her  husband  came  into  the  room,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  rep 
lounge.  His  face  had  a  strange  pallor 
above  the  mask  of  his  beard. 

"You're  home  early,  Erastus,"  she 
said;  then  she  looked  up.  "Are  you 
sick?"  she  asked  with  anxiety. 

"Mr.  Anthony  is  dead,"  Burson  said 
huskily. 

"Dead!   Why ,  Erastus !" 

Mrs.  Burson  held  a  pin  suspended  in 
the  air  and  stared  at  her  husband. 

"Yes.  He  dropped  dead  in  his  chair. 
Or  rather,  he  had  some  kind  of  a  stroke, 
and  never  came  to.  It  happened  more 
than  a  week  ago.  I  went  in  to-day,  and 
Rufus  told  me." 

Mrs.  Burson  returned  the  pin  to  her 
bosom,  and  motioned  her  daughter  to- 
ward the  bedroom  door. 

"Go  and  take  it  off,  Millie,"  she  said 
soberly.  She  was  shamefacedly  con- 
scious of  something  different  from  the 
grief  that  stirred  her  husband,  something 
more  sordid  and  personal. 

"It  hurt  me  all  over,"  Burson  went  on, 
"the  way  some  of  them  talked  in  town. 
They  looked  queer  at  me  when  I  said 
what  I  did  about  him.  I  don't  under- 
stand it." 

"I  guess  there  's  a  good  many  things 
you  don't  understand,  Erastus,"  ven- 
tured the  wife  quietly. 

A  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  a 
young  woman  alighted  from  it,  and  came 
up  the  walk.  Erastus  saw  her  first,  and 
met  her  in  the  open  doorway.  She  looked 
at  him  with  eager  intentness. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Burson  ?  "  she  asked  gen- 
tly. "I  am  Mr.  Anthony's  daughter." 

Mrs.  Burson  got  up,  holding  the  scraps 
of  green  silk  in  her  apron,  and  offered  the 
visitor  a  seat.  Erastus  held  out  his  hand, 
and  tried  to  speak.  The  two  faced  each 
othe#  in  tearful  silence. 


"I  wanted  to  bring  you  this  myself," 
the  girl  faltered,  "because  —  because  of 
what  is  written  on  the  outside."  She  held 
a  package  of  papers  toward  him.  "I 
have  heard  him  speak  of  you,  I  think. 
Any  friend  of  my  father  must  be  a  good 
man.  We  want  to  thank  you,  my  mother 
and  I"  — 

"To  thank  me?"  Erastus  questioned, 
"to  thank  me!  You  certainly  don't 
know  "  — 

"I  know  you  were  my  father's  friend," 
the  girl  interrupted;  "I  don't  care  about 
the  rest.  Possibly  I  could  n't  understand 
it.  I  know  very  little  about  business,  but 
I  knew  my  father." 

She  got  up,  holding  her  head  high  in 
grief-stricken  pride,  and  gave  her  hand 
to  her  host  and  hostess. 

The  younger  Burson  girl  emerged  from 
the  kitchen,  a  dish-towel  and  a  half- 
wiped  plate  clasped  to  her  breast,  and 
watched  the  visitor  as  she  went  down  the 
path. 

"Her  silk  waist  does  n't  begin  to  touch 
Millie's  for  style,"  she  said  pensively, 
"and  her  skirt  doesn't  even  drag;  but 
there 's  something  about  her." 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Burson, "  there 
is  something  about  her." 

Erastus  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  old  rep 
lounge,  looking  absently  at  the  papers. 

"In  the  event  of  my  death,  to  be  de- 
livered to  my  friend  Erastus  Burson," 
was  written  on  the  package. 

His  wife  came  and  stood  over  him. 

"I  don't  know  just  what  it  means,  mo- 
ther," he  said;  "there  's  a  deed,  and  my 
note  marked  'Paid,'  and  a  lot  of  two-bit 
and  four-bit  pieces.  I  '11  have  to  get  some- 
body to  explain  it." 

He  sat  quite  still  until  the  woman  laid 
her  large  hand  on  his  bowed  head.  Then 
he  looked  up,  with  moist,  winking  eyes. 

"I  don't  feel  right  about  it,  mother," 
he  said.  "I  wish  now  I'd  a-dropped  in 
oftener,  and  been  more  sociable.  It's 
a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  I  think  some- 
times he  was  lonesome;  and  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  why,  for  a  kinder,  genialer 
man  I  never  met." 
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STRANGE  as  it  seems,  not  one  man  of 
all  those  who  in  the  armies  and  in  civil 
stations  had  worked  and  fought  so  reso- 
lutely to  destroy  the  old  order  in  the 
South  had  made  out  any  complete  scheme 
of  what  should  come  after  it.  As  to  the 
political,  the  social,  the  economic  ar- 
rangements which  should  take  the  place 
of  those  based  on  slavery,  men's  ideas 
were  vague.  It  had  so  long  been  felt  that 
slavery  was  the  source  of  all  the  trouble, 
to  put  down  the  Confederacy  was  so  im- 
perative a  programme,  to  free  the  slaves 
so  great  an  opportunity,  that  the  states- 
men and  the  captains  of  the  North,  ab- 
sorbed in  these  tasks,  had  forborne  to 
question  a  remoter  future. 

The  exception  was  Lincoln.  Though 
every  day  was  filled  with  its  own  cares, 
importunate  in  their  demands  upon  his 
strength,  his  unrelenting  conscience  had 
not  granted  him  surcease  of  forethought. 
In  the  midst  of  war,  he  had  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  problems  peace  would 
bring.  His  very  last  days,  which  to  some 
lesser,  happier  nature  might  have  been  a 
time  of  triumph  and  fruition  only,  were 
filled,  on  the  contrary ,  with  anxious  plan- 
ning, darkened,  even,  with  sad  forebod- 
ings. Indeed,  he  could  not  have  put  by 
the  future  if  he  had  tried.  From  an 
early  period  in  the  struggle  the  necessity 
had  been  upon  him  to  lay  some  sort  of 
foundation  for  a  new  order  in  the  South. 
What  he  had  done  was  now  a  great  part 
of  the  situation  with  which  his  successor 
had  to  deal.  If  we  would  follow  with  in- 
telligence the  course  of  Reconstruction 
under  Johnson  and  Grant,  we  must  be- 


gin with  that  beginning  which  Lincoln 
had  already  made. 

His  general  conception  of  the  problem, 
and  of  his  own  duty,  was  first  indicated 
in  his  first  inaugural  address.  "  In  view  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  he  had 
then  said,  "the  Union  is  still  unbroken." 
His  duty,  as  he  then  saw  it,  was,  accord- 
ingly, merely  to  reorganize  and  to  re- 
store. It  was  to  enforce  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  against  the  individual  men 
who  were  resisting  them,  and  thus  to  bring 
the  states  whose  governments  had  been 
usurped  back  into  their  proper  relations 
with  the  other  states  and  with  the  Union. 
For  he  considered  that  he  was  not  mak- 
ing war  on  states,  but  only  on  disloyal 
men,  and  that  a  part  of  his  duty  was 
to  protect  the  loyal  men  of  the  South, 
none  of  whose  rights  were  forfeited.  And 
all  this,  he  held,  was  incumbent  upon 
him,  not  upon  Congress,  because  he  was 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  and  more  particularly  because  he 
was  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces. 
To  this  view  he  adhered  with  a  charac- 
teristic constancy. 

It  was  neither  unnatural  nor  illogical 
that  the  President  should  treat  as  one  the 
two  tasks  of  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  of  restoring  what  had  been  de- 
stroyed. In  the  actual  course  of  events, 
the  work  of  laying  waste  began  from  the 
first  to  pass  into  the  work  of  rebuilding. 
The  government  of  territory  conquered 
from  the  Confederates  was  a  necessary 
part  of  war -making;  as  unavoidable  as 
the  marches  and  the  battles.  Long  be- 
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fore  the  end  of  the  fighting,  the  Presi- 
dent found  himself  the  well-nigh  absolute 
ruler  of  wide  areas.  Even  in  the  North 
there  were  considerable  regions  under 
martial  law,1  and  there  had  been  a  still 
plainer  necessity  to  extend  it  over  the 
border  states.  As  the  armies  advanced 
into  the  Confederacy,  they  left  behind 
them  no  authority  that  could  sustain 
itself  unaided,  and  in  some  quarters  no 
machinery  of  government  whatever.  The 
actual  approach  to  Reconstruction  had 
to  be  made  through  an  administration  of 
military  government  on  a  great  scale. 

The  powers  which  the  President  came 
thus  to  exercise,  chiefly  through  subordi- 
nate commanders,  were  many  and  formi- 
dable; it  is  no  wonder  that  even  in  the 
North  some  were  soon  crying  out  that  the 
liberties  of  the  whole  people  were  in  dan- 
ger. At  the  very  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
martial  law  being  proclaimed  in  Mary- 
land, the  general  commanding  at  Balti- 
more had  found  it  expedient  to  disband 
the  police  force  of  the  city,  which  was 
thought  to  be  disaffected,  and  to  set  up 
another  establishment  in  its  stead.  Mea- 
sures equally  arbitrary  were  soon  com- 
mon. Throughout  northern  Missouri, 
for  example,  local  government  was  for  a 
time  entrusted  to  standing  committees 
chosen  from  among  the  officers  of  the 
army.  Congress  having  confirmed  to  the 
President  the  right  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  he  took  that  radical 
course  freely  wherever  disaffection  ap- 
peared, even  in  quarters  far  remote  from 
the  scenes  of  the  actual  fighting,  and  Stan- 
ton 's  hand  was  heavy  upon  the  people 
of  the  border  states  and  of  the  old  North- 
west, where  there  was  sympathy  with  the 
South.  Nor  did  this  regime  in  the  North 
end  with  the  fighting.  It  lasted  until  the 
close  of  1866,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ordered  the  discharge  of  one  Milligan, 
of  Indiana,  who  rested  under  a  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  by  a  military  com- 

1  This  phrase,  as  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field 
pointed  out  in  his  argument  in  the  Milligan 
case,  is  incorrect.  "  Martial  rule  "  is  prefer- 
able. But  the  usage  is  fixed. 


mission  and  approved  by  the  command- 
er-in-chief.  In  this  important  case,  Ex- 
parte  Milligan,  it  was  decided  that  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
did  not  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  right  to  be 
tried  in  a  regular  civil  court  if  he  lived  in 
a  region  where  the  courts  were  open  and 
continued  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction. 
The  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases,  it  was  held,  persists  in  time  of  war. 
The  decision,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
distinguished  counsel  also,  leaned  to  the 
view  that  the  power  to  suspend  the  writ 
belonged  to  Congress;  for  the  reasoning 
was  based  on  the  act  of  Congress,  not  on 
the  earlier  precedents  made  by  the  ex- 
ecutive alone. 

But  it  was  in  the  South  that  military 
rule  had  the  widest  scope.  Within  a  few 
weeks  from  the  first  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, all  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  principal  Appalachian 
range  was  cleared  of  the  Confederate 
arms.  In  Tennessee,  a  battleground  from 
the  first,  the  Union  forces  were  in  con- 
trol of  the  western  counties  oftener  than 
their  adversaries,  and  after  September, 
1863,  eastern  Tennessee,  a  country  of 
small  farms  and  few  negroes,  and  a  Un- 
ionist stronghold,  was  never  at  any  time 
controlled  by  the  Confederates.  With  the 
fall  of  New  Orleans, in  April,  1862,  south- 
ern Louisiana  came  within  the  Union 
lines.  During  the  same  spring,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  eastern  North  Carolina 
was  won.  Northern  Arkansas,  where 
the  Unionists  were  strong,  was  also  soon 
cleared  of  the  Confederates,  and  their 
power  in  central  and  southern  Arkansas 
practically  ended  with  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg  in  the  summer  of  1863.  Save  that 
a  new  civil  government  was  at  once  es- 
tablished in  western  Virginia,  military 
rule  in  one  form  or  another  was  at  once 
extended  into  all  these  regions.  From 
time  to  time,  other  areas  were  given  over 
to  the  same  regime.  At  the  end,  prac- 
tically the  entire  South  was  governed  in 
that  way.  As  the  permanent  new  order, 
whatever  it  might  be,  must  emerge  from 
this  temporary  order,  the  character  of  the 
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first  measures  to  be  taken  was  naturally 
determined  by  the  actual  situation,  and 
by  precedents  made  in  time  of  war. 

Even  those  measures  of  the  President 
and  his  subordinates  which  affected  the 
social  and  economic,  as  distinguished 
from  the  political  problem,  were  adopted 
as  accessory  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  mili- 
tary powers.  A  careful  regulation  of 
trade  and  commerce  was  attempted.  No 
one  was  permitted  to  buy  or  sell  cotton, 
now  become  fabulously  dear,  without  the 
consent  of  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  made  contingent  on  the 
attested  loyalty  of  both  the  parties  to  the 
exchange.  Special  agents  of  the  treasury 
were  appointed  to  collect  and  sell  all  pro- 
perty captured  or  confiscated  by  the  mili- 
tary or  abandoned  by  its  owners,  and 
these  officials  found  much  to  do  ;  for 
through  its  plan  of  produce  loans  the 
Confederate  government  had  acquired  a 
claim  to  great  quantities  of  cotton,  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  By  the  end  of 
March,  1865,  some  eighty  thousand  bales 
had  been  seized,  and  by  capture,  confis- 
cation, and  abandonment  much  property 
of  other  sorts  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  various  commanders.  Secretary  Mc- 
Culloch,  having  spent  much  time  in  in- 
vestigating charges  against  the  treasury 
agents,  reported  that  they  were,  as  a 
rule,  without  foundation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, only  too  good  reason  to  believe  that 
agents,  persons  pretending  to  be  agents, 
licensed  traders,  and  others,  often  profited 
in  the  meanest  ways  by  the  ruined  for- 
tunes of  the  Southern  people. 

The  first  attempts  to  find  for  the  ne- 
groes a  place  under  freedom  belong  also 
to  the  history  of  the  military  government 
of  conquered  territory.  As  the  Union 
armies  advanced,  the  subject  quickly 
forced  itself  to  the  front.  Many  slaves 
were  abandoned  by  their  fleeing  masters, 
and  these  and  other  negroes  flocked  into 
the  camps.  Along  the  coasts,  many  also 
came  aboard  the  Union  vessels.  At  once, 
a  great  diversity  of  ideas  and  of  practices 
appeared.  A  distinction  was  attempted 


between  the  negroes  from  the  border 
states  and  those  from  the  states  in  insur- 
rection, but  with  the  latter  the  generals 
in  the  field  dealt,  for  a  time,  according  to 
their  own  differing  views  and  inclinations. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  commanding  at  Nor- 
folk, refused  to  return  slaves  to  their  own- 
ers, and  put  his  refusal  on  the  cleverly 
chosen  ground  that  the  blacks  might  be 
employed  on  the  military  works  of  the 
Confederates,  and  were  therefore  con- 
traband. Buell  and  Hooper,  in  the  West, 
respected  the  owners'  claims,  and  Attor- 
ney-General Bates  instructed  all  the  Unit- 
ed States  marshals  to  execute  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.  McClellan  and  Patter- 
son not  merely  returned  such  fugitives  as 
took  refuge  in  their  camps,  but  considered 
it  good  military  policy  to  assure  the  inhab- 
itants of  their  districts  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union  were  come  among  them  to 
give  them  security  in  all  their  rights  and 
possessions.  A  little  later,  General  Fre- 
mont was  actually  decreeing  an  emanci- 
pation of  all  the  slaves  in  Missouri  whose 
masters  were  disloyal  to  the  Union;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1862  General  Hunter  at- 
tempted the  same  sweeping  change  in  the 
three  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida.  General  Halleck  advanced 
in  a  proclamation  a  plan  to  avoid  rather 
than  solve  the  problem  by  keeping  the 
negroes  away  from  the  camps;  but  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  area  under  mili- 
tary rule  that  escape  soon  became  impos- 
sible. The  number  of  negroes  within  the 
Union  lines  was  too  great,  and  their  help- 
lessness appealed  too  strongly  to  the  com- 
manders and  to  the  country.  Special 
camps  were  established  for  them.  When- 
ever it  was  practicable,  they  were  em- 
ployed on  government  works.  Many  were 
colonized  on  abandoned  and  confiscated 
lands.  Others  were  hired  out  to  private 
individuals.  Voluntary  organizations,  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Societies,  were  formed  to 
help  them.  Soon  after  the  capture  of 
Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina  (Novem- 
ber, 1861),  Edward  L.  Peirce,  of  Massa 
chusetts,  acting  by  authority  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  set  to  work  to 
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organize  on  a  basis  of  freedom  the  in- 
dustry of  the  densely  ignorant  blacks  of 
the  South  Carolina  Sea  Islands.  Before 
the  end,  there  were  some  two  hundred 
thousand  negroes  enlisted  in  the  army 
and  navy.  Finally,  in  March,  1865,  the 
entire  subject  was  by  act  of  Congress 
committed  to  a  separate  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  War,  to  be  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lands.  Major-General  O.  O. 
Howard,  a  conscientious  and  humane  of 
ficer,  was  set  at  its  head.  Under  him  were 
assistant  commissioners  for  all  the  states 
in  insurrection.  The  principal  duty  of 
these  officials  was  to  divide  among  the 
blacks  the  lands  which  the  government 
had  seized,  and  the  plan  was  to  allot  forty 
acres  of  good  land  to  every  competent 
male,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  in  the  end 
become  its  owner.  But  rations  and  other 
alms  were  also  generously  distributed, 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  commission- 
ers should  exercise  a  kind  of  general 
guardianship  over  the  freedmen.  For 
some  such  agency  as  this  there  was  in- 
deed a  clear  demand.  So  long  as  its  offi- 
cers stuck  to  its  original  objects,  the  Bu- 
reau was  a  natural  and  a  not  unwise  re- 
sponse to  the  situation  which  successful 
warfare  had  created. 

The  Northern  public  had  shown  from 
the  first  a  lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
negroes  in  the  conquered  territory.  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  in  Missouri  had 
quickened  once  more  the  abolitionist  de- 
sign and  hope.  And  Congress  respond- 
ed warmly  to  the  popular  feeling.  It 
enacted  a  forfeiture  of  all  slaves  owned 
by  persons  in  insurrection  and  employed 
in  aid  of  the  Confederacy,  forbade  com- 
manders in  the  field  to  employ  troops  to 
return  fugitive  slaves,  and  passed,  finally, 
a  confiscation  act  so  sweeping  in  its  terms 
that  some  have  thought  it  would  have 
worked  the  overthrow  of  slavery  even  if 
nothing  more  had  been  done.  Taken  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  then  in  the  territories, 
these  measures  certainly  went  far  beyond 
the  hopes  of  any  but  the  most  sanguine 


anti-slavery  men  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

But  meanwhile  the  President  had  been 
slow  to  act;  so  slow  that  ardent  friends 
of  the  negro  were  bitterly  disappointed. 
He  held,  apparently,  to  the  announce- 
ment he  had  made  so  pointedly,  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  any  state.  Impa- 
tient with  his  conservatism,  many  accused 
him  of  indifference.  When  he  counter- 
manded the  emancipation  orders  of  Fre- 
mont and  Hunter,  the  abolitionists  for 
the  most  part  turned  against  him.  It  was 
doubtless  because  he  saw  this  drift  of 
public  sentiment  that  he  wrote,  in  Au- 
gust, 1862,  his  famous  reply  to  an  anti- 
slavery  open  letter  of  Horace  Greeley. 
"My  paramount  object,"  he* said,  "is  to 
save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or 
destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it. 
And  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I  would  do  it.  And  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some,  and  leaving  others 
alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do 
because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the 
Union,  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to 
save  the  Union."  Yet  at  the  end  he  add- 
ed: "I  intend  no  modification  of  my 
oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men 
everywhere  could  be  free." 

The  truth  is  that  Lincoln's  views  on 
the  whole  subject  of  slavery  were  like 
those  of  Washington  and  other  of  our 
earlier  statesmen.  Deeply  desirous  of 
emancipation  for  all  the  slaves,  he  yet  be- 
lieved that  it  ought  to  be  gradual;  that 
it  ought  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
state  governments;  that  the  owners  ought 
to  be  compensated;  and  that  if  possible 
the  mass  of  the  negroes  ought  to  be  de- 
ported from  the  country.  Up  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1862,  he  labored  earnestly  and 
persistently  with  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  representatives  of  the  bor- 
der states,  in  favor  of  that  programme. 
But  the  border  states  could  not  yet  be 
brought  to  take  any  voluntary  action,  and 
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Congress,  although  extremists  in  both 
houses  were  actually  proposing  to  abol- 
ish slavery  everywhere  by  ordinary  stat- 
ute, would  not  appropriate  the  money  to 
compensate  the  owners.  When  it  be- 
came plainly  necessary  to  decide  at  once 
the  fate  of  the  fast  increasing  number  of 
negroes  delivered  from  slavery  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Union  arms,  Lincoln  there- 
fore turned  reluctantly  away  from  the 
hope  which  for  a  hundred  years  the  wisest 
Americans  had  cherished.  Still  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  neither  he  nor  Con- 
gress had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  institutions  of  states,  save  only 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  made 
up  his  mind,  after  much  thought,  that 
emancipation  could  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  and  proper  means  to 
the  supreme  end  of  saving  the  Union. 
He  accordingly  decreed  emancipation  in 
those  states  and  parts  of  states  which  on 
January  1, 1863,  were  still  in  insurrection 
against  the  government.  He  plainly  stated 
his  opinion  both  that  the  act  was  military, 
and  that  he  could  not  if  he  would  have 
thrown  upon  Congress  any  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  it.  Few  momentous 
deeds  have  ever  been  done  so  cautiously; 
yet  few  have  been  braver. 

But  all  that  he  could  do  by  military 
decree  was  to  emancipate  slaves.  The 
institution  of  slavery  persisted.  Outside 
of  the  area  covered  by  his  proclamation, 
it  had  not  been  struck  at  all.  Even 
within  that  area,  it  might  conceivably  be 
revived.  The  new  state  of  West  Virginia 
had  adopted  a  scheme  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation, but  the  other  border  states  still 
declined  to  act.  The  commander-in-chief 
having  done  his  utmost,  the  constitu- 
tional President,  the  anti-slavery  leader, 
turned  to  the  effort  already  making  to 
abolish  slavery  everywhere  and  forever 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Lincoln  supported  the  proposed  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  against  all  rival 
schemes  in  Congress  until,  at  the  very 
end  of  his  first  administration,  it  passed. 
Notwithstanding  the  afterthought  of  the 
congressional  leaders  that  it  did  not  need 


his  signature,  he  signed  it.  When  his  suc- 
cessor came  into  office,  it  had  gone  to  the 
states  for  the  approval  of  their  legisla- 
tures. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Lincoln  consid- 
ered his  setting  up  of  loyal  governments 
in  the  Southern  states  as  of  a  piece  with 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This 
also,  he  held,  was  a  means  to  the  main 
end  of  the  war.  It  was  executing  the  laws. 
It  was  defending  the  Constitution.  It  was 
an  essential  part  of  his  great  obligation  to 
save  the  Union  —  "barring  the  broken 
eggs."  Holding  to  that  simple  theory  of 
the  task,  he  avoided  the  worst  bewilder- 
ment American  statesmen  have  ever  en- 
countered in  their  efforts  to  harmonize 
the  demands  of  actual  situations  with  the 
Constitution's  mandates  and  restraints. 

The  case  of  western  Virginia,  at  the 
very  outset,  had  been  quickly  disposed 
of,  and  in  a  way  that  accorded,  at  least 
superficially,  with  Lincoln's  view.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  region,  a  mountain- 
ous country  of  small  farms,  had  no  great 
interest  in  slavery,  and  but  little  sympa- 
thy with  the  people  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  state.  When  Virginia  seceded  they 
determined  to  resist.  Doubtless  prompted 
and  certainly  supported  from  without, 
they  quickly  assembled  in  convention,  re- 
pudiated the  ordinance,  formed  a  new 
government  for  the  whole  state,  and  then 
proceeded  to  partition  the  old  common- 
wealth. To  recognize  this  convention  as 
the  government  of  Virginia  seemed  a  good 
way  to  take  care  of  these  loyal  people.  It 
would  be  a  means  also  to  weaken  the  in- 
surrection at  home  and  abroad.  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  President,  quickly  decided 
in  favor  of  that  course.  Representatives 
from  Virginia  were  at  once  seated  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.1  At  the  end  of  1862, 
West  Virginia  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Francis  H.  Peirpoint,  who  had  been 

1  But  Congress  soon  began  to  vacillate  on 
this  point.  In  1863,  the  lower  house  refused 
to  seat  persons  claiming  to  represent  Virginia. 
The  next  year,  when  the  term  of  one  of  the 
Senators  expired,  his  successor  was  not  seated. 
The  other  Senator  kept  his  place  until  1865. 
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chosen  by  the  convention  governor  of 
Virginia,  was  also  permitted  to  set  up  an 
establishment  at  Alexandria,  within  the 
Union  lines,  where  a  miniature  legislature 
went  through  the  forms  of  law-making, 
and  whence  he  endeavored  to  extend  his 
authority  over  such  territory  in  eastern 
Virginia  as  from  time  to  time  was  won 
from  the  Confederates.  In  May,  1863,  a 
few  votes,  cast  in  the  fringes  of  the  state 
then  occupied  by  the  Federal  armies, 
were  held  sufficient  to  reelect  him.  There 
was  actually  held  at  Alexandria  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  composed  of  six- 
teen members,  representing  five  counties, 
which  voted  to  abolish  slavery.  Federal 
commanders,  it  is  true,  when  now  and 
then  they  found  Peirpoint's  civil  officials 
in  then-  way,  showed  them  but  scant 
courtesy.  At  Norfolk,  where  a  Union 
municipal  government  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  people  voted  by  a  great  ma- 
jority to  return  to  military  rule.  The 
President  himself  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "I  have  a  government  in  Virginia, 
the  Peirpoint  government.  It  has  but  a 
small  margin,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
increase  it."  But  he  continued  to  recog- 
nize and  sustain  it.  Clearly,  to  his  mind, 
the  whole  question  of  the  method  in  re- 
storation was  but  a  secondary  matter. 
The  main  thing  was,  that  Virginia  should 
somehow  be  restored. 

All  his  plans  to  evolve  out  of  military 
rule  a  civil  order  which  might  be  perma- 
nent had,  of  purpose,  the  same  tentative 
and  flexible  character.  Outside  of  Vir- 
ginia, no  move  was  made  for  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  any  state  until  the 
second  year  of  the  war.  On  March  3, 
1862,  the  President  appointed  Andrew 
Johnson  military  governor  of  Tennessee, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  and 
this  appointment  the  Senate  confirmed. 
The  duties  of  the  office  were  never  pre- 
cisely stated.  The  only  precedent  for  it 
was  a  somewhat  obscure  one,  made  in 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  when 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  had 
been  governed  in  this  way.  In  all  cases 
of  conflict  of  authority  the  military  gov- 


ernor was  required  to  yield  to  the  army 
officer  in  command  of  the  district;  but 
he  was  expected  to  discharge  most  of  the 
ordinary  functions  of  a  civil  governor  in 
time  of  peace,  and  his  power  was  re- 
strained by  none  of  those  limitations 
which  a  state  constitution  usually  im- 
poses on  the  executive.  He  could  not 
only  fill  existing  offices  and  tribunals,  but 
set  up  new  ones;  he  could  even  suspend 
the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. During  the  next  six  months,  Ed- 
ward Stanley,  George  F.  Shepley,  and 
John  S.  Phelps,  all  commissioned  in  the 
same  fashion,  were  sent,  respectively,  to 
North  Carolina,  to  Louisiana,  and  to 
Arkansas.  Lincoln  called  these  and  other 
agents  whom  he  set  at  work  in  the  South 
"quasi-military."  However  they  might 
subserve  the  objects  of  warfare,  they 
looked  toward  peace.  Their  work  was 
supplementary  to  the  work  of  the  armies; 
they  were  charged  to  protect  loyal  South- 
erners; but  their  principal  business  was 
to  make  an  end  of  that  very  order  to 
which  they  themselves  belonged.  To 
Johnson  in  Tennessee,  who  doubted  if 
the  powers  of  his  office  were  adequate  to 
this  object,  Lincoln  gave  express  author- 
ity to  do  whatever  might  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  loyal  Tennesseeans  to  erect  a 
government. 

But  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  south- 
ern Louisiana.  It  began  with  the  courts 
of  law,  and  the  method  of  it  was  thor- 
oughly arbitrary.  A  provost  court,  or- 
ganized by  General  Butler  in  June,  1862, 
quickly  extended  its  jurisdiction  over 
causes  not  at  all  related  to  military  af- 
fairs; and  Shepley,  coming  into  office  a 
little  later,  revived  as  many  as  he  could 
of  the  courts  that  existed  before  the  war. 
The  President  soon  went  farther  still. 
In  December,  there  arrived  from  New 
York  a  complete  Court  of  Record  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  —  judge,  marshal, 
clerk,  and  prosecuting  attorney,  —  with 
jurisdiction  over  "all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  including  cases  in  law,  equity, 
revenue,  and  admiralty,"  and  over  all  the 
territory  held  by  the  Union  arms.  Such  a 
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ready-made  judiciary  did  not  look  like  a 
beginning  of  self-government;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  Judge  Peabody,  the  head 
of  this  extraordinary  court,  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  old  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana. 

Meanwhile,  the  President,  replying  to 
certain  remonstrances  against  military 
rule,  had  taken  occasion  to  assure  the 
people  of  southern  Louisiana  that  if  they 
disliked  military  and  quasi-military  gov- 
ernment they  could  get  rid  of  it  of  their 
own  motion.  "  Let  them  "  —  he  wrote  to 
one  correspondent  —  "in  good  faith  re- 
inaugurate  the  national  authority,  and 
set  up  a  state  government  conforming 
thereto  under  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The 
army  will  be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  such 
state  government  can  dispense  with  its 
presence;  and  the  people  of  the  state 
can  then,  upon  the  old  constitutional 
terms,  govern  themselves  to  their  own 
liking."  One  very  natural  step  toward 
this  end  would  be  to  elect  representatives 
in  Congress;  and  Lincoln,  warning  his 
agents  that  such  an  election,  to  be  of  any 
use,  must  be  the  voluntary  act  of  bona- 
fide  citizens,  not  the  sending  up  of  a  par- 
cel of  Northern  men  chosen  "at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,"  told  them  to  direct  and 
help  the  Union  party  in  the  movement. 
Shepley  accordingly  arranged  an  elec- 
tion in  the  two  New  Orleans  districts, 
and  it  was  held  in  December,  1862.  To 
the  qualifications  which  the  slate  consti- 
tution required  of  electors  he  added  mere- 
ly an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union. 
Though  the  vote  was  light,  and  in  some 
of  the  precincts  the  polls  could  not  be 
opened,  the  House  of  Representatives 
seated  the  two  successful  candidates. 

But  the  President  himself,  by  his  pro- 
clamation of  emancipation,  had  made 
the  complete  reestablishment  of  the  old 
order  in  Louisiana  impossible.  Certain 
parishes,  including  New  Orleans,  where 
the  people  were  not  held  to  be  in  insur- 
rection on  January  1,  1863,  were,  it  is 
true,  expressly  exempted  in  the  procla- 
mation. But  the  exemption  at  once  be- 
came of  itself  a  source  of  dissension  among 


the  Union  men.  A  strong  party  of  radi- 
cals desired  to  begin  with  a  convention 
which  should  adapt  the  old  constitu- 
tion to  the  new  order  by  repealing  every- 
thing in  it  that  recognized  or  protected 
slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conserva- 
tive party  was  ready,  and  did  in  fact  at- 
tempt, to  go  on  at  once  and  elect  the  full 
list  of  state  officials  required  by  the  old 
constitution,  leaving  to  the  future  the 
task  of  adapting  laws  and  constitution  to 
the  great  change.  Shepley  favored  the 
free-state  plan.  Banks,  in  command  of 
the  department,  so  far  differed  with  him 
as  to  prefer  that  the  election  of  state  of- 
ficials should  come  before  the  conven- 
tion. The  President  at  first  welcomed  the 
suggestion  of  a  convention,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  it  might  devise  "some  prac- 
tical system  by  which  the  two  races  could 
gradually  live  themselves  out  of  the  old 
relation  to  each  other," — a  phrase  which 
indicates  how  deeply  he  was  already  pon- 
dering the  entire  new  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  races.  But  he  would  not  be 
drawn  away,  by  any  larger  hope,  from 
that  immediate  and  attainable  purpose 
which  he  had  in  mind.  He  was  willing  to 
recognize  any  government  which  could 
sustain  itself  and  become  a  nucleus  for 
Union  men,  provided  only  it  did  not  try 
to  undo  what  had  already  been  done  for 
the  negroes. 

At  the  end  of  1863,  the  object  lesson  of 
reestablishment  in  Louisiana  was  still  in 
this  stage,  and  nowhere  else  could  even 
so  much  progress  be  reported.  In  Ten- 
nessee, it  is  true,  Johnson's  aggressive 
disposition  had  impelled  him  to  various 
activities.  But  as  yet  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment was  not  feasible.  In  Arkansas, 
it  was  a  year  before  a  military  advance 
permitted  Governor  Phelps  to  attempt  any 
exercise  of  his  powers.  Nor  had  Stan- 
ley made  any  headway  in  North  Carolina. 

Nevertheless,  Lincoln  decided  that  the 
time  was  come  for  a  formal  statement  of 
his  policy.  Complaints  of  his  course  were 
already  beginning  to  be  heard.  There 
were  signs  of  cooperation  against  it  be- 
tween the  radical  free -state  party  in 
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Louisiana  and  a  radical  anti  -  slavery 
group  in  Congress,  and  to  forestall  this 
opposition  may  have  been  a  part  of  his 
design.  But  it  was  also  desirable  to  name 
clearly  terms  of  amnesty  and  pardon  to 
Confederates,  and  Congress  had  by  a 
special  act  empowered  the  President  to 
name  them.  His  announcement  took,  ac- 
cordingly, the  form  of  a  proclamation  of 
amnesty.  It  appeared  December  8, 1863. 
In  a  message  which  he  sent  to  Congress 
on  the  same  day,  he  amplified,  explained, 
and  defended  it. 

To  all  persons  who  were  or  had  been 
in  insurrection,  certain  classes  barred,  he 
offered  a  free  pardon,  with  restitution  of 
all  their  rights  in  property  other  than 
slaves,  save  in  cases  where  the  rights  of 
third  parties  had  intervened.  One  sole 
condition  was  imposed:  they  must  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  and  to  abide  by  the  acts  and 
the  proclamations  which  bore  on  slavery. 
The  excepted  classes  were,  all  the  higher 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, all  who  had  left  judicial  places  or 
seats  in  Congress  or  military  offices  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
insurrection,  and  all  who  had  treated 
otherwise  than  as  prisoners  of  war  ne- 
groes, or  persons  in  charge  of  negroes, 
taken  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
If,  in  any  state  which  had  been  in  insur- 
rection, properly  qualified  electors  should 
take  the  oath,  to  a  number  not  less  than 
one  tenth  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
that  state  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1860,  they  might  set  up  a  state  govern- 
ment, and  this  would  be  recognized  and 
protected  under  the  authority  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  guaran- 
tees to  each  state  a  republican  form  of 
government.  They  were  advised,  how- 
ever, to  make  no  changes  in  the  boundary, 
the  name,  or  the  laws  of  their  state,  unless 
the  new  conditions  should  seem  to  de- 
mand them.  All  that  was  asked  for  the 
freedmen  was  some  arrangement  which 
should  recognize  their  freedom,  provide 
for  their  education,  and  consist  with  their 
present  condition  as  "a  laboring,  land- 


less, and  homeless  class."  But  the  Presi- 
dent carefully  pointed  out  that  each  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  must  decide 
for  itself  whether  it  would  admit  to  seats 
members  who  should  come  up  from  a 
state  in  this  way  restored.  The  proclama- 
tion did  not  apply  to  any  state  in  which 
a  Union  government  had  been  all  along 
maintained.  In  the  earnest  and  reason- 
able concluding  paragraphs  of  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Lincoln  further  ex- 
plained that  while  he  felt  it  only  just  to 
the  loyal  men  in  the  South  to  show  them 
one  safe  way  to  reestablish  their  state  gov- 
ernments, he  was  not  saying  that  if  they 
proceeded  in  some  other  way  he  would 
not  accept  their  work.  He  closed  by  re- 
minding Congress  that,  however  the  gov- 
ernment might  prefer  to  move  toward  its 
objects,  the  war  power  afforded  the  only 
means  which  in  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
South  it  was  as  yet  possible  to  employ. 
He  did  not  add,  what  his  acts  sufficient- 
ly suggested,  that  the  war  power,  in  this 
particular  use  of  it,  belonged  to  the  ex- 
ecutive alone. 

Here  was  the  same  cautious  and  delib- 
erate courage  he  had  shown  in  his  other 
proclamation  of  emancipation.  For  he 
was  taking  on  himself  the  initiative  in  a 
task  which  he  foresaw  to  be  hardly  less 
important,  and  even  more  intricate  and 
difficult,  than  waging  war  or  freeing  the 
slaves.  In  the  plan  he  proposed,  not- 
withstanding his  willingness  to  consider 
other  plans,  there  was  a  bold  attempt  to 
decide  at  once  questions  which  were 
certainly  debatable.  He  was  in  effect 
declaring  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
further  punishment  of  the  mass  of  the 
Confederates;  and  he  was  committing  to 
Southerners,  with  no  proviso  but  that 
they  should  be  Union  men  and  accept  the 
fact  of  emancipation,  the  future  of  the 
negro  as  a  freedman.  On  the  question 
whether  the  executive  or  the  legislature 
should  have  control  of  reconstruction, 
Congress  at  once  took  issue  with  him; 
and  the  whole  country  was  soon  in  angry 
debate  over  the  wisdom  of  his  course 
with  the  Southerners  and  the  negroes. 
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But  befor^  the  opposition  could  stay 
the  President's  hand  something  had  been 
accomplished.  In  Louisiana,  soon  after 
the  proclamation,  General  Banks  hit 
upon  a  way  out  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  Union  parties,  and  the 
President  promptly  approved  it.  The 
plan  was,  to  go  on  and  hold  an  election 
for  a  legislature  and  state  officials,  treat- 
ing the  old  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
state  as  still  in  force,  save  in  so  far  as  they 
related  to  slavery  or  conflicted  with  mili- 
tary arrangements.  If,  later,  it  should 
seem  wise  to  form  a  new  constitution,  a 
convention  could  be  called. 

A  state  election  was  accordingly  held 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  1864.  Polls 
were  opened  in  seventeen  of  the  forty- 
eight  parishes,  and  a  total  vote  of  11,411 
was  cast.  Part  of  it  was  cast  by  refugees 
from  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  part  by 
soldiers  and  sailors  claiming  to  be  citizens ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  qualified 
electors  who  voted  were  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  1860.  Michael 
Hahn,  a  conservative  anti-slavery  man, 
opposed  to  making  citizens  of  the  negroes, 
was  elected  governor  by  a  clear  majority 
over  Flanders,  the  radical  free-state  can- 
didate, and  Fellows,  a  pro-slavery  con- 
servative. The  free-state  party  attacked 
the  validity  of  the  election,  declaring  that 
it  was  the  "mere  registration  of  a  mili- 
tary edict,"  but  Hahn  was  promptly  in- 
augurated; and  the  President,  as  if  to 
insist  again  that  the  main  point  was  to 
get  an  effective  loyal  government,  at  once 
invested  him  with  all  the  powers  which 
the  military  governor  had  exercised.  At 
the  same  time,  in  a  private  letter,  Lincoln 
modestly  offered  some  advice  to  the 
new  executive.  "Now,"  he  wrote,  "you 
are  about  to  have  a  convention  which, 
among  other  things,  will  probably  define 
the  elective  franchise.  I  barely  suggest 
for  your  private  consideration  whether 
some  of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let 
in,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelligent, 
and  especially  those  who  have  fought 
gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They  would  prob- 
ably help,  in  some  trying  time  to  come, 


to  keep  the  jewel  of  liberty  in  the  family 
of  freedom.  But  this  is  only  a  suggestion, 
not  to  the  public,  but  to  you  alone." 
He  was,  as  usual,  thinking  ahead  of  the 
passing  moment  and  its  demands;  but  he 
was  also,  as  usual,  completely  mindful 
of  actual  conditions  and  patiently  con- 
siderate of  public  opinion,  even  of  pre- 
judice, as  factors  in  the  problem. 

The  remaining  steps  were  quickly 
taken.  Against  the  will  of  a  conservative 
minority,  a  convention  was  held.  It  at 
once  passed  an  ordinance  to  emancipate 
all  slaves,  with  no  compensation  to  the 
owners.  A  new  constitution  was  also 
framed  atid  submitted  to  the  people. 
Both  Lincoln  and  Banks  took  extraordi- 
nary measures  in  support  of  it,  and  there 
were  few  who  actively  opposed  it.1  But 
the  vote  was  very  light;  the  conserva- 
tives, apparently,  stayed  away  from  the 
polls.  At  the  same  time,  representatives 
in  Congress  were  chosen.  When  the  leg- 
islature met,  it  named  two  Senators  and 
the  state's  quota  of  presidential  electors. 

In  Arkansas,  the  machinery  of  restora- 
tion was  set  at  work  early  in  1864.  The 
President  began  by  directing  the  military 
to  proceed  as  in  Louisiana,  and  hold  an 
election  as  if  the  old  constitution  were  for 
the  most  part  still  in  force.  But  he  soon 
learned  that  the  Union  men  had  already 
begun  in  a  different  way:  in  two  fifths 
of  the  counties,  delegates  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention  had  already  been  elect- 
ed. This  initiative  he  promptly  accepted. 
The  convention  met  and  carried  through 
its  part  of  the  programme.  Secession  was 
nullified,  slavery  abolished,  the  Confed- 
erate debt  repudiated.  A  new  constitution 

1  EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 

Washington,  August  9,  1864. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  BANKS,  —  I  have  just  seen 
the  new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  and  am 
anxious  that  it  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people. 
I  will  thank  you  to  let  the  civil  officers  in 
Louisiana,  holding  under  me,  know  that  this 
is  my  wish,  and  to  let  me  know  at  once  who 
of  them  declare  for  the  constitution,  and  who 
of  them,  if  any,  decline  to  so  declare. 

(Signed)  A.  LINCOLN. 
Lincoln's  Complete  Works,  ii,  560. 
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was  drawn  up,  and  the  people  ratified 
it  by  a  vote  considerably  larger  than  the 
proclamation  required.  When  the  new 
representatives  of  Louisiana  arrived  at 
Washington,  Senators  and  Congressmen 
were  already  there  demanding  seats  as 
from  Arkansas;  and  their  case  was  prob- 
ably the  strongest  that  any  Southern 
state  could  at  this  time  present  to  the  two 
houses.  But  Arkansas  took  no  part  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1864. 

In  Tennessee,  the  way  to  reestablish- 
ment  proved  far  rougher.  Virginia  ex- 
cepted,  no  other  state  was  the  scene  of 
so  many  great  military  operations.  More 
than  once,  when  a  beginning  ii*  civil  gov- 
ernment was  about  to  be  made,  it  be- 
came suddenly  necessary  to  abandon  the 
field  to  the  Confederates.  Even  so  late 
as  January,  1865,  a  convention  called  to 
meet  at  Nashville  had  to  wait  while  a  bat- 
tle was  fought  there. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  division  of  the 
people  of  this  state  which  made  its  ex- 
perience peculiar,  both  in  war  and  in  Re- 
construction. Not  only  were  there  more 
Unionists  in  Tennessee  than  in  any  other 
member  of  the  Confederacy  after  the  par- 
tition of  Virginia,  but  the  great  mass  of 
them  inhabited  a  region  separated  by 
natural  barriers  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
and  indeed  from  all  the  country  about  it. 
The  long,  high,  rolling  valley  of  eastern 
Tennessee,  drained  by  the  Tennessee 
River  and  its  earlier  confluents,  and  shut 
in  by  great  ranges  of  mountains,  had  in 
1861  a  population  of  some  three  hundred 
thousand  souls,  of  whom  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  opposed  secession.  Nor  did 
they,  like  so  many  other  Southern  Union- 
ists, content  themselves  with  votes  and 
protests.  When  the  state  was  irregularly 
joined  to  the  Confederacy,  they  still  stood 
firm.  So  far,  the  situation  was  like  that 
in  western  Virginia.  But  the  loyalty  of 
the  Union  men  of  western  Virginia  was 
never  put  to  such  a  test  as  that  the  Union 
men  of  eastern  Tennessee  had  now  to  en- 
dure. The  truth  is,  no  other  community 
anywhere  in  the  country  suffered  for  its 
loyalty  as  this  did.  When  the  east  Ten- 


nesseeans  took  their  stand,  there  was  not 
a  Federal  regiment  south  of  the  Potomac. 
It  was  two  long  years  and  more  before 
the  flag  of  the  Union  reappeared  among 
them  or  a  single  blue-clad  soldier  came 
across  the  mountains. 

Many  of  these  people  came,  however, 
of  a  stock  which  for  centuries  had  dis- 
played an  exceeding  stubbornness  in  its 
religious  and  political  convictions,  and  a 
great  love  of  liberty.  The  Scotch-Irish  or 
Covenanter  strain  predominated  among 
them.  It  was  their  fathers  and  grandfa- 
thers who  had  followed  Shelby  and  Se- 
vier  over  the  Great  Smokies  to  perform 
at  King's  Mountain  the  most  astounding 
exploit  of  the  Revolutionary  war;  and 
the  years  since  1780  had  wrought  no  rad- 
ical changes  in  their  ideals  or  their  lives. 
Their  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy has  often  been  compared  to  that 
of  the  province  of  La  Vendee  in  Revolu- 
tionary France.  But  to  their  own  minds 
their  stand  may  have  seemed  more  fairly 
comparable  to  that  of  their  ancestors  at 
the  siege  of  Londonderry  or  in  the  old  re- 
ligious wars  of  Scotland.  They  were  am- 
ply true  to  the  tradition  of  their  race.  An 
important  factor  in  the  war,  their  course 
in  Reconstruction  was  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. Lincoln,  impressed  with  their 
courage,  and  sympathizing  deeply  with 
their  sufferings,  was  tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  send  them  succor.  Urging  General 
Thomas  to  go  to  their  rescue,  he  justly 
pronounced  them  "the  most  valuable 
stake  we  have  in  the  South."  But  the 
project  did  not  accord  with  the  wider 
plans  of  the  Union  generals,  and  a  relief 
expedition  which  started  in  the  autumn 
of  1861  was  quickly  recalled.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  number  of  the  bolder 
spirits  among  the  east  Tennesseeans  had 
already  attempted  to  cooperate  with  it 
by  burning  bridges  along  the  railway 
which  traversed  their  valley.  Several 
of  them  were  caught  and  hanged,  and 
military  arrests,  already  begun,  became 
at  once  so  common  that  thousands  sought 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  while  other 
thousands  passed  beyond  the  mountains 
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into  years  of  exile.  Of  the  able-bodied, 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  found 
their  way  into  the  Union  armies.  Some 
of  these  were  with  Burnside  when  at  last, 
in  September,  1863,  he  marched  into 
Knoxville  and  was  welcomed  as  no  other 
Federal  commander  was  ever  welcomed 
anywhere  in  the  South.  But  there  were 
still  to  follow  the  siege  of  Knoxville  and 
other  military  operations  which  brought 
east  Tennessee  close  to  a  famine.  The 
end  of  the  long  story  of  this  stubborn 
loyalty  came  only  with  the  peace. 

It  is  not  a  negligible  circumstance  that 
Andrew  Johnson's  home  was  among 
these  people.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
who  held  them  firm  in  1861.  It  was  his 
conduct  then,  and  the  stormy  experience 
he  had  later  as  military  governor,  that 
made  him  so  much  more  conspicuous 
than  any  other  Union  man  in  the  South. 
A  contemporary  eloquently  described  him 
as  standing  "in  the  furnace  of  treason," 
and  the  phrase  went  far  to  win  for  him 
the  second  place  in  the  government.  As 
military  governor  in  the  very  midst  of 
arms,  he  found,  we  may  well  suppose,  the 
best  opportunity  he  ever  found  for  his 
unpolished  integrity ,  his  insupple  strength 
of  will.  Within  the  changing  limits  which 
the  fortunes  of  war  had  set  to  his  author- 
ity, he  had  asserted  it  with  the  utmost 
vigor  and  with  some  severity.  He  had 
exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  of  all  per- 
sons charged  with  civil  trusts.  He  had 
rigidly  censored  the  press  and  the  pulpit. 
He  had  raised  troops  from  the  Union 
population,  and  found  them  arms  and 
supplies.  He  had  reinstated  courts  and 
filled  judicial  and  executive  offices  with 
Union  men.  He  had  levied  taxes  on  the 
rich,  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  the 
poor.  He  had  seized  and  operated,  and 
even  built,  railroads.  Cut  off,  however, 
from  the  main  body  of  his  supporters, 
he  could  accomplish  little  until  near  the 
end  of  the  fighting.  The  east  Tennessee- 
ans  themselves  tried  repeatedly  to  hold  a 
convention  and  form  a  civil  government; 
but  each  time  some  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates brought  their  plans  to  naught. 
VOL.  96 -NO.  3 


Their  principal  leader,  William  G.  Brown- 
low,  who  as  "Parson"  Brownlow  was 
scarcely  less  well  known  to  the  country 
than  Johnson  himself,  was  an  ardent  but 
bigoted  and  violent  champion  of  the 
Union  and  of  freedom.  Following  his  ad- 
vice, a  mass  meeting  held  at  Nashville  in 
the  summer  of  1863  called  upon  Johnson 
to  issue  writs  for  the  election  of  a  legisla- 
ture; but  Johnson  could  not  at  that  time 
see  his  way  to  proceed.  Even  in  March, 
1864,  when  he  did  try  an  election  for 
county  and  local  officers  alone,  the  result 
was  disappointing;  the  vote  was  incon- 
siderable. The  oath  which  on  this  occa- 
sion the  military  governor  required  of  the 
electors  was  more  stringent  than  the 
President's,  but  Lincoln,  eager  as  al- 
ways for  a  reasonable  beginning,  yielded 
the  point  without  a  controversy.  All  that 
was  accomplished  in  1864  was  to  bring  a 
presidential  and  congressional  ticket  be- 
fore such  of  the  voters  as  would  take  the 
test  oath;  and  this  was  done  against  a 
bitter  protest  from  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Along  with  the  claims 
of  the  electors  from  Louisiana  and  the 
representatives  both  from  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  Congress  had  therefore  to 
consider  the  claims  of  certain  persons 
from  Tennessee  to  be  considered  elec- 
tors. 

A  gathering  more  like  a  party  caucus 
than  a  constitutional  convention,  held  in 
Nashville  in  January,  1865,  immediately 
after  the  battle  there,  finally  did  in  an  ir- 
regular fashion  what  it  was  essential  to 
do  under  the  President's  proclamation. 
Recognizing  the  old  constitution  as  still 
in  force,  it  proceeded  by  amendments  to 
abolish  slavery,  to  nullify  secession,  and 
to  repudiate  the  Confederate  debt.  For 
the  first  election  of  state  officials  it  made 
the  amplest  provision,  actually  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  all  the  offices.  The 
amended  constitution  was  ratified  in 
February  by  a  sufficient  vote,  and  in 
March  the  convention's  ticket  was  elect- 
ed. Brownlow  became  the  first  free-state 
governor,  and  the  legislature,  after  choos- 
ing two  United  States  Senators,  passed  an 
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act  which  clearly  revealed  the  temper  of 
the  men  who,  after  long  persecution,  were 
now  in  power.  It  disfranchised  so  many 
voters  for  serving  the  Confederacy  that 
all  political  control  was  fixed  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  Union  men.  The  ballot 
was  denied,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
to  three  fourths  of  the  old  electorate  of 
the  state. 

These  things  which  had  been  done  to- 
ward the  ushering  in  of  a  new  order  in 
the  South  were  all,  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent, the  work  of  Lincoln's  hands.  And 
they  stood  as  long  as  he  lived;  for  the  op- 
position in  Congress  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  undo  anything  that  he  had 
done.  It  was,  however,  strong  enough  to 
harass  and  vex  him,  to  make  a  division  in 
the  party,  and  to  keep  him  from  achiev- 
ing, in  any  state,  the  whole  of  his  de- 
sign. 

Congress  had  not,  in  fact,  been  far  be- 
hind the  President  in  setting  forth  its 
view  of  Reconstruction;  and  it  appears 
that  at  the  outset  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  were  in  close  accord.  At  the 
special  session  in  the  summer  of  1861, 
the  venerable  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
who  to  the  last  had  striven  for  a  compro- 
mise like  the  compromises  of  Henry  Clay, 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
resolution  stating  the  purpose  of  the  war. 
It  defined  the  public  enemy  as  "the  dis- 
unionists  of  the  Southern  states,"  —  not 
the  states  themselves,  or  the  Confederacy, 
—  and  then  went  on  to  declare  "that 
this  war  is  not  waged  upon  our  part  in 
any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions  of 
those  states;  but  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity, 
equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  states 
unimpaired."  The  day  after  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  the  whole  North  being  in 
an  anxious  and  sober  mood,  this  resolu- 
tion passed  the  House  without  debate. 
On  each  of  its  two  clauses,  only  two  nays 
were  recorded.  When  Andrew  Johnson 


offered  in  the  Senate  a  declaration  iden- 
tical in  all  but  two  or  three  unimportant 
words,  it  provoked  a  heated  debate;  but 
only  five  Senators  opposed  it.  While 
from  this  common  point  of  departure  the 
executive  was  advancing  by  such  steps  as 
the  blockade,  the  emancipation,  the  vari- 
ous measures  of  military  government,  and 
the  proclamation  of  amnesty,  the  advance 
of  the  legislature,  though  marked  by  no 
such  practical  commitments,  was  decid- 
edly more  rapid;  and  it  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  far  more  radical  policy.  In  the 
list  of  those  who  voted  for  the  Critten- 
den resolution  the  name  of  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  not 
appear.  Even  at  this  time,  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  opposed  to  pledges,  opposed 
to  any  policy  of  conciliation.  He  alone, 
it  seems,  of  all  the  men  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  kept  in  his  own  mind  from 
the  very  beginning  to  the  far-off  end  the 
same  view  and  the  same  practical  pur- 
pose. Within  a  fortnight,  he  was  flatly 
proclaiming  that  the  laws  of  war  were  the 
only  laws  which  were  any  longer  binding 
on  the  government  in  dealing  with  the 
South.  In  December,  at  the  opening  of 
the  regular  session,  the  Crittenden  reso- 
lution being  again  proposed  in  a  slightly 
altered  form,  he  moved  to  table  it,  and  by 
a  few  votes  his  motion  carried.  There- 
after, as  from  time  to  tune  opportunity 
offered,  he  never  failed  to  present  his  own 
radical  view;  now  coldly  and  bluntly, 
now  passionately,  now  with  ridicule  of 
his  associates'  halting  progress  toward  it, 
but  always  with  a  stern  confidence  that  it 
must  in  the  end  prevail.  Once,  he  quietly 
called  on  members  to  fix  it  in  their  minds 
against  the  day  when  they  should  all  ac- 
cede to  it.  The  essence  of  it  was  that  the 
Constitution  no  longer  either  guided  or 
restrained  the  government  in  its  dealings 
with  the  insurrection.  The  Confederacy, 
he  held,  stood  to  the  Union  in  the  relation 
of  an  open  enemy.  War  was  the  main 
fact  of  the  situation.  Treaties,  compacts, 
laws,  compromises,  and  "everything 
else,"  were  abrogated.  When  the  insur- 
rection should  be  suppressed.  Congress 
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must  deal  with  the  Southern  states  as 
with  "conquered  provinces."1 

Nor  was  it  long  before  an  equally 
powerful  voice  was  raised  in  the  other 
chamber  for  a  theory  not  less  radical,  an 
even  clearer  purpose.  In  February.  1862, 
Charles  Sumner  stated  his  view  in  an 
elaborate  series  of  resolutions.  The  cen- 
tral idea  in  them  all  was  that  the  South- 
ern states,  though  they  had  not  indeed 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  the  Union , 
had  by  their  insurrection  abdicated  the 
powers  and  forfeited  the  rights  of  state- 
hood. They  were  felo  de  se;  and  in  their 
suicide  they  had  killed  also  every  institu- 
tion of  theirs  which  drew  its  life  from 
their  own  laws.  In  that  corollary  was  the 
practical  import  of  his  contention.  Slav- 
ery, resting  solely  on  the  statutes  of  these 
states,  had  fallen  in  fact  long  before  the 
President  made  up  his  mind  to  strike  it 
with  his  military  edict.  It  was  but  a  step 
farther  to  Stunner's  ultimate  position,  that 
all  legal  distinctions  between  the  races, 
since  they  also  had  been  erected  by  the 
same  state  authority,  were  likewise  oblit- 
erated, and  to  his  proposal  of  citizenship 
and  the  ballot  for  the  blacks. 

Congress,  however,  was  as  yet  by  no 
means  ready  to  go  the  lengths  of  these 
two  radical  leaders.  Both  were  much  in 
advance  of  their  own  party;  and  the  op- 
position never  once  moved  in  their  direc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  if  the  Democrats 
departed  at  all  from  the  stand  which  both 
parties  had  taken  in  1861,  they  wavered 
toward  an  even  more  conciliatory  policy 
with  the  South.  But  by  the  time  of  the 
Amnesty  Proclamation  it  was  plain  that 
the  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress were  following,  though  still  with  a 
long  interval,  the  lead  of  Stevens  and 

1  Julian  (Political  Recollections)  reports  a 
conversation  between  Stevens  and  Secretary 
Stanton  as  early  as  April,  1862,  in  which  the 
Secretary  agreed  with  the  Congressman.  They 
both  held  "  that  there  was  no  Constitution  so 
far  as  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  concerned ; 
and  that  we  should  strip  the  rebels  of  all  their 
rights  and  give  them  a  reconstruction  on  such 
terms  as  would  end  treason  forever." 


Sumner.  They  were  fast  growing  discon- 
tented with  the  milder  attitude  of  the 
President.  The  confiscation  act  was  evi- 
dence enough  that  the  legislature  was  no 
longer  minded  to  keep  the  pledge  it  had 
given  in  the  Crittenden  resolution.  Other 
acts,  and  many  utterances  of  individual 
members,  showed  the  same  drift.  But 
the  breach  with  the  President  did  not 
become  open  until  the  close  of  1863, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
fused to  seat  the  claimants  from  Louisi- 
ana and  Virginia.  The  whole  subject 
was  then  taken  up,  and  with  a  clear  as- 
sumption of  full  power  to  deal  with  it, 
by  referring  to  a  special  committee  so 
much  of  the  President's  message  as  related 
to  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee to  every  state  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  was 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  and 
he  became  at  once,  and  remained  through- 
out the  session,  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition movement  in  the  House;  for  Ste- 
vens, apparently,  found  in  the  commit- 
tee's moderate  proposals  no  sign  that  his 
hour  was  come.  The  name  of  Davis  be- 
ing associated  with  no  other  remembered 
measure,  his  place  in  American  history  is 
like  "Single -Speech  Hamilton's"  in  the 
history  of  England.  He  owes  it  to  a  sin- 
gle bill.  An  impassioned  Unionist  from 
a  border  state,  and  by  all  accounts  an  elo- 
quent orator,  he  was  distinguished  also 
by  a  jealous  concern  for  the  prerogatives 
of  the  legislature  and  a  sensitive  pride 
in  his  own  personal  independence.  His 
speeches  reveal  how  strongly  Congress 
was  coming  to  resent  its  comparative 
eclipse  by  the  executive.  The  debate 
over  the  bill  which  he  soon  introduced 
also  showed  that  the  Republicans  dif- 
fered widely  among  themselves  over  the 
problems  war  was  bringing  in  its  train. 

The  bill  itself  can  be  regarded  only  as 
a  fairly  accurate  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress at  this  stage  of  its  advance.  It  was 
offered  distinctly  in  fulfillment  of  the 
guaranty  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
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ment  to  every  state.  Like  the  President's 
proclamation,  it  proceeded  on  the  theo- 
ry that  the  states  in  insurrection  were  still 
states  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  their  governments  had 
been  "usurped."  But  it  assumed  that 
Congress,  not  the  executive,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  to  "restore"  them.  The 
word  "reconstruction"  was  not  yet  used. 
The  plan  of  restoration  was  rigid  and 
uniform.  A  provisional  governor,  to  be 
named  by  the  President,  was  to  adminis- 
ter the  civil  government  of  each  South- 
ern state  until  the  insurrection  should  be 
completely  suppressed  within  its  borders. 
All  white  male  citizens  were  then  to  be 
enrolled.  Whenever,  in  any  state,  a  ma- 
jority should  be  found  to  have  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  they  might  proceed  by 
a  convention  to  erect  a  government;  but 
the  new  constitution  must  disfranchise 
the  leaders  in  the  insurrection  and  dis- 
qualify them  for  holding  public  office,  it 
must  prohibit  slavery,  and  it  must  repu- 
diate all  debts  contracted  in  aid  of  the 
Confederacy.  Not  until  Congress  should 
approve  the  new  government  and  the 
President,  authorized  by  Congress,  should 
formally  recognize  it,  would  the  state  be 
entitled  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  membership  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

This  programme  plainly  annulled  the 
President's  tentative  proposals.  It  virtu- 
ally denied  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  proceed  at  all  of  his  own  motion.  It 
also  ingeniously  found  a  way  to  attack 
slavery,  through  the  contention  that  it 
had  already  proved  itself  destructive  of 
republican  institutions.  The  purpose 
thus  made  plain  was  a  motive  scarcely 
less  powerful  in  the  minds  of  the  major- 
ity than  the  desire  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  President.  The  bill  set  forth  the  plan 
of  Congress  not  merely  to  restore  civil 
governments  in  the  insurgent  states,  but 
to  effect  abolition  as  well.  It  covered, 
and  more  than  covered,  the  ground  of  the 
two  great  proclamations;  and  it  was  a 
kind  of  substitute  for  the  proposed  Thir- 
teenth Amendment. 


All  these  springs  and  motives  of  the 
opposition  appeared  in  the  debates;  for 
the  bill  was  before  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  houses  from  February  to  July.  In 
the  Senate,  its  manager  and  champion 
was  Wade,  of  Ohio,  successor  of  Douglas 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territo- 
ries, —  a  veteran  in  anti-slavery  politics, 
abrupt,  fearless,  and  harshly  intolerant 
of  any  tolerance  of  the  slave  power.  It 
bears  his  name,  as  well  as  Davis's.  Few 
men  of  any  note  in  either  house  kept  en- 
tirely out  of  the  discussion.  The  Demo- 
crats, who  about  this  time  were  commit- 
ting their  blunder  of  calling  the  war  a 
failure,  made  for  the  most  part  undis- 
criminating  attacks  both  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  on  the  diverging  adversaries 
before  them;  but  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  a 
sincere  and  strong  man,  in  brief,  pas- 
sionate sentences  went  straight  to  the 
practical  import  of  the  bill,  and  convicted 
the  majority  in  Congress  of  trying  to 
change  the  objects  of  the  war.  One  of 
the  Senators  from  Virginia,  Carh'le,  a 
Republican,  attacking  the  constitutional 
grounding  of  the  measure,  effectively 
ridiculed  it  for  absurdly  widening  the 
scope  of  the  guaranty  by  absurdly  nar- 
rowing the  definition  of  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Stevens  alone  ex- 
cepted,  both  sides  in  both  houses  were 
still  looking  for  authority  and  guidance  to 
particular  clauses  of  the  Constitution;  all, 
apparently,  still  assumed  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  provided  somewhere  for  the 
existing  emergency.  Congress  would  not 
yet  embark  on  that  wide  sea  of  contro- 
versy over  the  entire  theory  of  our  national 
existence  toward  which,  however,  the  cur- 
rent of  debate  was  logically  moving.  The 
talk  was  still  of  the  guaranty,  and  who 
should  fulfill  it,  of  the  right  of  every  state 
to  be  represented  in  the  Senate,  and  of 
whether  the  states  in  insurrection  ought 
to  be  considered  as  within  or  without  the 
Union.  Of  the  Democrats,  the  majority 
took  but  little  heed;  their  heaviest  fire 
was  reserved  for  the  President.  The  at- 
tack was  strongest  when  they  criticised 
the  character  and  the  constituencies  of 
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the  new  governments  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  When,  however,  the  more  vio- 
lent assailants  of  the  President  charged 
that  he  was  governed  by  ambition,  and 
was  making  use  of  these  establishments 
to  secure  his  own  reelection,  they  doubt- 
less weakened  their  case.  None  of  these 
men  was  Lincoln's  match  in  political 
strategy;  and  Congress,  with  its  confused 
voices,  is  usually  at  a  disadvantage  when 
it  competes  with  the  executive,  a  crowd 
against  a  man,  for  popular  approval. 
Besides,  the  time  for  the  contest  was  ill- 
chosen.  While  the  bill  was  still  under  de- 
bate, Lincoln  was  renominated  by  a  con- 
vention which  had  seated  the  delegates 
from  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisi- 
ana.1 Few  Republicans  dared  to  incur 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  their  party's 
chosen  leader  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
which  might  involve  the  fate  of  the  Un- 
ion. Some  had  thought,  perhaps,  that  he 
himself  would  yield  rather  than  risk  his 
nomination  or  cause  a  division  among 
his  followers,  before  the  people. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  yielded  if  the 
charge  had  been  true  that  his  course  in 
Louisiana  was  governed  by  ambition. 
Ambition  he  had,  as  indeed  no  human 
motive  whatsoever  was  entirely  alien  to 
his  nature;  but  it  was  the  kind  of  ambi- 
tion that  made  him  fight  for  his  convic- 
tions harder  than  for  any  office.  Behind 
his  modesty  and  his  patience  there  was 
always  a  peasant-like  tenacity  of  what 
was  essential  in  his  purpose.  Watching 
every  move  of  his  adversaries,  and  study- 
ing its  effects  as  carefully  as  he  formed 
his  own  opinions  or  resolved  upon  his 
policies,  he  saw  no  signs  that  the  country 
was  taking  fire  from  Congress.  He  felt 
that  the  current  of  public  opinion  was 
with  him.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  calculated  the  very 
moment  of  the  final  breach.  The  bill 
did  not  pass  the  Senate  in  its  final  form 
until  Congress  was  within  an  hour  of  ad- 
journing; and  it  was  then  brought  im- 
mediately to  the  President's  room  at  the 

1  Delegates  from  Virginia  were  admitted  to 
the  floor,  but  were  not  allowed  to  vote. 


Capitol  where,  according  to  the  custom, 
Lincoln  was  awaiting  the  last  measures 
of  the  session.  He  must  therefore  sign 
it  within  the  hour,  or  it  would  fail  to 
become  a  law.  How  great  the  crisis  was 
could  not  then  be  understood ;  even  the  pre- 
sent generation  may  not  fully  appreciate 
the  issues  that  depended  on  the  President's 
decision.  The  course  which  he  proposed 
was  milder  than  the  bill's  provisions, 
but  it  now  seems  that  by  yielding  to  the 
will  of  Congress  he  might  perhaps  have 
spared  the  South  its  worst  humiliation, 
and  the  whole  country  years  of  turmoil. 

He  laid  the  bill  aside  and  went  on  with 
the  others.  Sumner  and  other  Senators, 
unable  to  contain  their  anxiety  about  its 
fate,  came  into  the  room.  Chandler,  of 
Michigan,  bluntly  asked  the  President  if 
he  were  not  going  to  sign  it.  Lincoln  an- 
swered that  the  matter  was  too  big  to 
be  swallowed  in  that  way.  Chandler 
blurted  out  that  the  important  part  was 
the  clause  which  dealt  with  slavery. 
"That,"  said  the  President,  "is  the  point 
on  which  I  doubt  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  act."  "It  is  no  more  than  you 
yourself  have  done,"  said  the  Senator. 
"I  conceive,"  said  the  President,  "that  I 
may  in  an  emergency  do  things  on  mili- 
tary grounds  which  cannot  be  done  con- 
stitutionally by  Congress."  They  saw 
that  he  would  not  sign,  and  left  him.  But 
he  continued  to  talk  with  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  who  sat  about  him.  He  could 
not  see,  he  said,  how  they  could  now  ad- 
mit, what  they  had  all  along  denied,  that 
Congress  had  power  over  slavery  in  the 
states.  Neither  could  he  admit  that  the 
states  in  insurrection  had  succeeded  in 
dissolving  their  connection  with  the  Un- 
ion. If  that  were  true,  then  he  was  not 
the  President;  the  men  who  had  passed 
the  bill  were  not  Congress.  That  ques- 
tion he  had  striven  to  avoid  altogether, 
for  it  was  sure  to  divide  the  friends  of  the 
Union.  It  was  "a  merely  metaphysical 
question,  and  one  unnecessary  to  be 
forced  into  discussion."  He  kept  on  in 
this  strain  until  he  entered  his  carriage. 
The  bill  remained  unsigned. 
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But  if  he  had  made  use  of  the  pocket 
veto,  it  was  not  to  hide  his  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  many  members  of  Congress  had 
not  yet  reached  their  homes  when,  by  an 
extraordinary  method,  he  laid  before  the 
country  the  reasons  for  his  course.  In  an 
executive  proclamation  he  explained  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  commit  himself  to 
any  single,  exclusive  plan  of  restoration, 
and  that  he  could  not  believe  in  the 
competence  of  Congress  to  abolish  slav- 
ery by  statute.  Nor  could  he  consent  to 
nullify  what  at  his  suggestion  loyal  men 
had  done  in  Louisiana  and  in  Arkansas. 
But  he  would,  he  said,  promise  his  sup- 
port to  the  congressional  plan  in  any  state 
that  should  choose  to  adopt  it. 

Davis  and  Wade  instantly  replied  with 
an  angry  remonstrance;  but  again  they 
won  no  response  from  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  Lincoln's  popularity  was 
now  fast  rising  to  its  greatest  height. 
Davis  himself  failed  to  win  a  renomina- 
tion  from  his  Republican  constituents; 
and  when  the  Thirty-Eighth  Congress  ga- 
thered for  its  last  session,  it  quickly  ap- 
peared that  there  also,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  country,  the  opposition  had  lost 
ground.  The  bill  was  promptly  intro- 
duced again,  this  time  by  Ashley, of  Ohio; 
but  its  managers,  seeing  that  it  would  not 
pass,  tried  to  arrange  a  compromise. 
Their  first  offer  was  to  recognize  the 
"ten  per  cent"  government  in  Louisiana, 
provided  that  in  the  other  states  the  Presi- 
dent would  let  them  have  their  way. 
Even  Sumner  consented  to  this  conces- 
sion, and  in  an  interview  with  Lincoln  he 
somehow  got  the  notion  that  the  offer 
would  be  accepted.  But  it  was  soon 
widened  to  cover  Arkansas  also;  and 
even  with  these  changes  the  bill  was  twice 
tabled  in  the  House,  and  by  decisive 
votes.  Its  friends  in  the  Senate  did  not 
venture  to  bring  it  forward  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  a  radical  faction , 
demanding  for  the  negroes  not  merely 
freedom  but  citizenship  and  suffrage, 
was  growing  bolder  and  more  outspoken. 
From  this  time  forward,  Sumner  never 
again  offered  to  accept  anything  short 


of  these  demands.  Nor  was  Winter 
Davis  a  party  to  the  attempt  at  compro- 
mise. On  the  contrary,  his  speeches  grew 
more  and  more  bitter  and  impassioned. 
When  the  session  closed,  and  his  own 
term  with  it,  he  did  not  give  up  the  fight, 
but  throughout  the  summer,  after  the 
death  of  the  President,  he  kept  on  with 
the  propaganda  of  resistance.  He  him- 
self died  in  the  autumn,  and  the  next 
Congress,  hoping  to  offset  whatever  sen- 
timental support  Andrew  Johnson  got 
from  the  memory  of  Lincoln,  tried  to  use 
the  taking  off  of  Davis  as  a  sort  of  coun- 
tervailing martyrdom.  He  received  the 
extraordinary  honor  of  a  funeral  oration 
pronounced  before  both  houses. 

On  the  question  of  counting  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana, 
Congress  had  stood  firm.  Both  states 
were  excluded  from  the  college,  and  after 
some  debate  the  exclusion  was  put  on  the 
ground  that  at  the  time  of  the  election 
these  and  other  Southern  states  were  "in 
such  a  condition  of  rebellion"  that  no 
valid  election  could  be  held  in  them.  On 
a  broad  view  of  the  whole  situation,  this 
may  well  have  been  the  fairest  course  to 
take.  It  was  taken,  however,  by  a  joint 
resolution;  and  a  joint  resolution  requires 
the  signature  of  the  President.  Lincoln 
signed  it,  but  he  could  not  forbear  to  win 
from  it  a  humorous  advantage  over  his 
opponents.  In  a  special  message  he  mild- 
ly explained  that  he  was  signing  only  in 
obedience  to  the  wish  of  Congress.  He 
did  not  mean  to  claim  any  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  — 
a  function  which  the  Constitution  as- 
signed to  Congress  alone.  Neither  did  he 
mean  to  commit  himself  to  the  reasoning 
in  the  preamble. 

It  is  clear  that  his  policy  was  at  this 
time  close  to  a  substantial  triumph. 
The  House  Committee  on  Elections  had 
reported  in  favor  of  several  applicants 
for  seats  from  Arkansas  and  from  Louis- 
iana. In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  holding  that  before  the 
Senators  from  Louisiana  should  be  seated 
the  new  government  ought  to  be  recog- 
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nized,  reported  in  favor  of  the  recognition; 
and  test  votes  on  the  resolution  showed 
that  a  majority  favored  it.  Only  a  most 
determined  fight  by  the  radical  faction 
kept  it  from  passing;  had  not  this  been 
a  short  session,  it  would  have  passed. 
Charles  Sumner,  leading  the  opposition, 
spoke  repeatedly,  and  introduced  long 
sets  of  substitute  resolves.  One  of  these 
displayed,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  train 
of  reasoning  and  sentiment  by  which  the 
radicals  had  come  to  their  demand  of 
suffrage  for  the  negroes.  It  declared  that, 
as  their  muskets  had  helped  to  defend  the 
nation  against  open  rebellion,  so  were 
their  ballots  needed  now  against  the  sub- 
tler enemies  of  the  Union.  But  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  before  adjournment  Sum- 
ner was  driven  to  plain  filibustering.  He 
announced  that  in  this  crisis  he  felt  him- 
self justified  in  employing  all  the  weap- 
ons in  the  parliamentary  arsenal. 

Congress  never  again  showed  any  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  policy  of  Lincoln. 
When  we  search  for  the  reasons  why  it 
never  was  accepted,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  of  them  was  the 
doubt  of  its  being  constitutional.  On  that 
score,  more  could  be  said  for  it  than  for 
the  partition  of  Virginia.  To  some  Con- 
gressmen, no  doubt,  it  was  a  sufficient 
objection  that  the  policy  was  so  distinctly 
executive,  for  they  believed  that  Recon- 
struction was  their  business,  and  not  the 
President's.  His  powers,  they  thought, 
were  already  too  much  increased,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  But  a  greater 
number  probably  opposed  his  plan  be- 
cause it  did  not  promise  certain  very 
practical  results  which  they  desired. 
They  wished  to  make  an  end  of  slavery  at 
once.  They  wished  to  destroy,  complete- 
ly and  forever,  the  power  of  the  men  who 
had  formerly  ruled  the  South,  and  who 
had  made  the  insurrection.  They  wished 
also  to  build  up,  in  the  reconstructed 
South,  a  strong  Union  party.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  with  these  ends  in  view  more 
and  more  of  them  were  coming  to  look 
with  favor  on  the  radical  plan  to  give  the 
suffrage  to  the  blacks.  In  that  proposal. 


partisanship  was  fast  inclining  to  join 
hands  with  philanthropy.  It  is  not  un- 
just to  add  that  the  majority  of  these  men 
were  quite  incapable  of  approaching  the 
matter  in  that  high  mood  which  Lin- 
coln's constant  soul  had  kept  from  the 
beginning.  They  had  come  to  think  of 
the  Southerners  not  as  fellow  country- 
men, but  as  rebels  and  slave-masters. 
They  could  not  forget  the  thousands  of 
brave  youths  slain  in  battle  for  the  Union, 
the  prison-pen  at  Andersonville,  or  the 
maimed  and  halt,  the  widows  and  or- 
phans, who  were  left  behind. 

It  was,  in  truth,  easy  enough  to  find 
imperfections  in  the  President's  handi- 
work. His  "ten  per  cent"  governments 
presented  abundant  opportunities  for  crit- 
icism, for  ridicule.  In  Louisiana,  the  men 
who  sat  in  the  convention  of  1864  had 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  would  never,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  have  risen  to  the  least  dis- 
tinction. Many  of  their  proceedings  were 
absurd.  Their  anxiety  about  their  own 
perquisites  was  contemptible.  Then:  con- 
stituency was  painfully  scant.  General 
Banks  himself  had  once  admitted  that 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  for  the  time 
being  the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  in  the 
city  the  registrar  officially  declared,  in 
March,  1865,  that  of  some  seven  thou- 
sand names  on  his  rolls  at  least  three 
thousand  had  been  put  there  by  fraud. 
Even  among  the  avowed  Unionists  there 
were  some  who  would  not  support  the 
government.  In  the  heart  of  many  a 
Creole  there  was,  after  all  these  years, 
far  more  loyalty  to  France  than  to  either 
of  these  two  warring  American  republics. 
A  government  built  up  from  such  ma- 
terial, by  the  power  and  menace  of  the 
military  arm,  did  not  appeal  successfully 
either  to  the  American  sense  of  the  prac- 
tical or  to  the  American  sense  of  humor. 
"The  fact  is,"  an  observer  and  partici- 
pant had  written,  "the  whole  civil  reor- 
ganization of  Louisiana  is  a  cheat  and  a 
swindle,  and  everybody  knows  it."  The 
Arkansas  establishment,  though  it  may 
perhaps  have  had  a  broader  and  more 
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genuine  popular  support,  was  also  far 
from  impressive.  In  personnel,  it  was 
below  all  ordinary  standards.  In  Vir- 
ginia, Peirpoint  and  his  Lilliput  Legis- 
lature excited  nothing  but  amusement. 
In  Tennessee,  the  implacable  temper  of 
Brownlow  and  his  followers  boded  ill 
for  any  stable  order,  even  in  time  of 
peace. 

Lincoln  saw  and  owned  that  these 
things  were  so;  but  they  did  not  convince 
him  that  he  was  wrong.  In  the  very  last 
of  all  his  public  speeches,  turning,  even 
from  the  clamor  of  a  multitude  rejoicing 
over  Lee's  surrender,  to  the  subject  which 
absorbed  him,  he  admitted  most  of  what 
was  said  against  the  Louisiana  govern- 
ment. But  such  a  beginning,  he  con- 
tended, was  better  than  none.  "Con- 
cede," he  said,  "that  the  new  government 
of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be 
as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner 
have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by 
smashing  it."  Nor  would  he  yet  forbear 
practical  measures  on  any  ground  of 
theory.  He  still  declined  to  argue  whether 
the  states  in  insurrection  were  inside  or 
outside  of  the  Union.  "Finding  them- 
selves safely  at  home,  it  would  be  utterly 
immaterial  whether  they  had  ever  been 
abroad."  He  was,  he  admitted,  consid- 
ering a  new  announcement  to  the  people 
of  the  South.  But  he  could  see  no  good 
reason  to  undo  what  had  been  done. 
To  the  hour  of  his  death  his  words  were 
all  of  restoration,  of  reconciliation,  of  for- 


giveness. To  those  about  him  who  spoke 
of  punishments,  he  repeated,  more  than 
once,  "  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged."  At 
his  last  Cabinet  meeting,  the  day  of  the 
assassination,  he  served  notice  on  his 
advisers  that  he  would  be  no  party  to  any 
acts  of  revenge.  He  would  not  consent  to 
the  hanging  of  a  single  Confederate,  — 
not  the  most  malignant.  With  a  comical 
gesture,  as  though  he  were  scaring  sheep, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Open  the  gates,  let  down 
the  bars,  scare  them  off."  He  had  found 
his  heart's  desire  in  the  words  of  David 
to  them  that  counseled  vengeance  upon 
Shimei :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  ye  should  this  day 
be  adversaries  unto  me  ?  Shall  there  any 
man  be  put  to  death  this  day  in  Israel  ?" 
Whatever  faults  there  were  in  this  his 
policy  of  mercy,  there  was  a  wisdom  in  it 
wanting  to  the  schemes  of  all  that  stood 
against  him:  the  wisdom  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  hearts  of  men.  Many  will  al- 
ways believe  that  it  would  have  prevailed, 
and  have  warded  off  countless  ills,  had 
he  himself  only  lived  to  perfect  it,  to 
adapt  it  to  changing  conditions,  to  labor 
for  it  with  his  inexhaustible  patience  and 
his  unequaled  skill  in  conciliating  op- 
position and  in  guiding  public  opinion. 
Incomplete  as  he  now  left  it,  beaten  and 
abandoned  though  it  was,  it  proves  for- 
ever the  greatness  of  his  own  spirit. 
Nothing  else  in  his  whole  noble  life  bet- 
ter commends  him  to  the  love  of  all  his 
countrymen. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  RAILWAY   POLICY 


I    THE    PROBLEM 


BY   WILLIAM   Z.  RIPLEY 


THE  present  agitation  for  an  extension 
of  public  control  over  the  carriers  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  assertions  of 
railroad  men,  has  no  justification  in  point 
of  fact.  It  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  wide- 
spread popular  feeling  on  the  subject; 
that  whatever  there  may  be  is  an  artificial 
product,  the  result  of  a  persistent  cam- 
paign for  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
their  activities  by  politicians  at  Wash- 
ington. This  attempt  to  belittle  the  im- 
portance of  the  movement,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  will  deceive  few  people 
acquainted  with  the  economic  situation. 
Conditions  are  neither  so  entirely  bad, 
nor  so  supremely  idyllic,  as  interested 
parties  on  either  side  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. As  always  in  such  cases,  glittering 
generalities  entirely  fail  to  make  the  situ- 
ation clear.  It  is  necessary  to  particular- 
ize, both  as  to  the  existing  abuses  and  as 
to  the  remedies  appropriate  thereto. 

Aside  from  the  evils  of  secret  rebates 
and  personal  discrimination,  —  for  the 
cure  of  which  the  law  is  now  entirely  ade- 
quate if  forcibly  invoked,  —  complaints 
against  existing  conditions  may  be  rough- 
ly classified  under  the  following  three 
heads:  first,  as  to  the  absolute  railroad 
rate  charged  for  a  given  service,  by  and  of 
itself;  secondly,  that  the  relative  adjust- 
ment of  freight  rates  is  inequitable  either 
as  between  different  classes  of  commod- 
ities or  different  competing  localities; 
and  thirdly,  that  rights  concerning  the 
conditions  of  transportation  are  denied. 
Concrete  illustration  of  these  real  or 
fancied  evils  may  serve  to  enliven  the 
discussion  as  to  remedial  action.  The 
first  class,  namely,  rates  held  to  be  abso- 
lutely unreasonable,  in  and  of  themselves, 
is  of  infrequent  occurrence  and  rela- 


tively slight  importance,  if  one  is  willing 
to  concede  that  the  general  level  of  rates 
the  country  over  is  not  unduly  high  at 
the  present  time.  Unless  and  until  the 
railways  of  the  country  attempt  another 
general  advance  of  charges  all  along  the 
line,  as  they  did  in  1900,  this  phase  of 
the  matter  will  not  occasion  widespread 
unrest.  Freight  rates,  as  a  whole,  are 
not  unreasonably  remunerative,  as  com- 
pared with  foreign  countries.  The  service 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  American 
people  recognize  these  facts;  although 
they  might  not  so  willingly  acquiesce  in 
another  general  advance,  a  point  which 
railway  managers  should  carefully  note. 
Yet  while  the  general  level  of  rates  may 
not  be  unreasonably  high,  cases  are  al- 
ways possible,  in  which  particular  charges 
in  and  of  themselves  occasion  complaint. 
A  notable  instance  is  the  contention  of 
live-stock  dealers  that  a  switching  charge 
of  $2  per  car  on  cattle  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  at  Chicago  is  an  unreason- 
able exaction .  This  charge  was  arbitrarily 
imposed  in  1894,  as  an  addition  to  the 
regular  freight  rates  long  imposed  from 
Western  points.  Shippers'  associations 
protested,  and  carried  the  case  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
tribunal,  after  full  hearing,  held  the  rate 
to  be  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  cost 
of  service  rendered,  and  suggested  a 
rate  of  $1  per  car  as  a  proper  terminal 
charge.  Protracted  litigation  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  for  enforcement  of  this  deci- 
sion, has  thus  far  afforded  no  relief.  The 
charge  is  still  $2,  and  has  been  success- 
fully collected  without  interruption  for 
more  than  ten  years.  The  quibble  as  to 
whether  the  terminal  charge  is  really  a 
part  of  the  through  rate  or  not,  is  of  no 
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practical  importance,  however  large  it 
may  loom  up  legally.  The  fact  is  that 
$2  is  exacted  and  must  be  paid. 

Another  instance  of  dispute  over  the 
reasonableness  of  charges  in  and  of  them- 
selves has  just  derived  prominence  by 
a  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  Georgia  upholding  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  It  con- 
cerns the  justice  of  an  increase  of  two 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  lumber 
from  Georgia  points  to  the  Ohio  River. 
From  1894  to  1903  these  rates  had  been 
already  raised  by  three  or  four  cents  to  a 
level  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  cents;  so  that 
prosperity  had  been  already  discounted 
by  a  rise  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  On 
top  of  this,  and  despite  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  tonnage,  came  a  further  raise 
of  two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  April, 
1903.  This  was  too  much.  To  this  ex- 
action, involving  not  less  than  $132,000 
per  year  additional  freight  rates,  the  lum- 
bermen of  Georgia  objected.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  upheld 
their  contention;  and  in  July,  1905, 
more  than  two  years  afterward,  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  sustained  the  Commission. 
The  slow,  wearisome  course  of  litigation 
will  probably,  however,  drag  along  until 
a  final  award  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Meantime,  note  you, 
the  extra  two  cents  must  be  paid,  or  the 
lumber  cannot  be  shipped.  A  transpor- 
tation tax,  which  the  shippers,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  a 
United  States  Circuit  judge  alike  believe 
to  be  unfair,  continues  to  be  collected. 
Will  such  issues  ever  be  decided  promptly 
on  economic  rather  than  legal  grounds; 
and  if  so,  by  what  tribunal  ?  That  is  the 
open  question. 

Not  absolute  but  relative  freight  rates 
constitute  the  most  serious  complaints 
against  American  railway  practice.  Such 
abuses  may  arise,  either  in  respect  of  the 
relative  adjustment  as  between  commod- 
ities, or  as  between  competing  localities. 
That  such  relative  freight  rates  constitute 
the  main  difficulty  at  present,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  of  353  cases  decided  by 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
only  37,  or  less  than  10  per  cent,  had  to 
do  with  the  unreasonableness  of  a  rate 
in  and  of  itself;  while  135,  or  about  four 
times  as  many,  turned  upon  relative 
inequality  as  between  commodities  or 
places.  See  how  it  works  in  the  intricate 
matter  of  classification;  namely,  the  as- 
signment of  goods  to  different  classes,  ac- 
cording to  value,  bulk,  weight,  etc.  The 
process  of  so  grading  commodities  with 
reference  to  one  another  determines  of 
course  the  freight  rate.  The  following 
case  is  typical,  as  given  by  Gregory  L. 
Cabot,  a  Boston  manufacturer,  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  at  its  recent  hear- 
ings in  Washington :  — 

"From  July  15,  1889,  to  January  1 
of  this  year,  the  classification  (of  carbon 
black,  basis  of  printers'  ink)  continued 
to  be  once  and  a  half  first  class  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  third  class  in  carload 
lots,  approximately  twice  the  freight  re- 
quired between  1887  and  1889.  Mean- 
while, the  price  had  declined.  .  .  .  On 
the  1st  of  January,  the  classification 
was  again  raised  to  class  2,  rule  25,  an 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in  car- 
load lots.  Numerous  efforts  have  been 
made  by  myself  and  others  to  have  this 
commodity  classified  where  it  belongs,  as 
dry  color,  but  the  only  result  has  been  the 
reverse  of  what  we  desired :  and  the  in- 
dustry has  been  and  is  in  a  somewhat 
precarious  condition,  as  we  have  con- 
tracted for  millions  of  pounds  of  black  at 
prices  fixed  at  the  point  of  delivery,  and 
had  no  notice  of  the  raise  in  freight  rate 
until  subsequent  to  its  going  into  opera- 
tion." 

Never  mind  whether  this  basic  mate- 
rial of  printers'  ink  is  more  properly  "dry 
color"  or  "carbon  black."  That  is  not 
the  question  for  us.  WTe  are  concerned 
merely  as  to  the  tribunal  most  competent 
to  decide  this  momentous  matter.  Shall 
cow  peas  pay  freight  as  "vegetables, 
N.  O.  S.,  dried  or  evaporated,"  or  as 
"fertilizer,"  being  an  active  agent  in  soil 
regeneration?  Are  "iron-handled  bristle 
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shoe-blacking  daubers  "  machinery  or  toi- 
let appliances  ?  Are  patent  medicines  dis- 
tinguishable for  purposes  of  transporta- 
tion from  other  alcoholic  beverages  used 
as  tonics  ?  Is  hay  straw,  or  straw  hay  ? 
Each  of  these  is  a  real  live  case,  raised  in 
recent  years.  They  may  not  appear  to  be 
vital  questions  to  the  world  at  large.  Yet 
their  decision  may  affect  the  welfare  of 
great  industries  and  populous  communi- 
ties. 

The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  these  Senate  Committee  hearings,  re- 
cites another  illuminating  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  classifica- 
tion. "The  Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.  started 
to  manufacture  wired  wooden  pipe  in  the 
spring  of  1900.  .  .  .  There  was  at  that 
time  but  one  factory  of  the  kind  on  the 
North  Pacific  coast,  located  at  Seattle. 
.  .  .  The  Seattle  factory,  backed  by  the 
big  lumber  firms  on  the  coast,  finding  a 
serious  competitor  in  the  Spokane  field, 
got  the  railroads  to  put  manufactured 
pipe  under  the  lumber  classification,  thus 
reducing  the  rate  from  Seattle  to  Spokane 
from  46  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  .  .  . 
The  Spokane  factory  at  once  filed  a  vig- 
orous protest,  with  the  result  that  the 
railroads  put  back  the  rate  from  Seattle 
to  Spokane  to  46  cents,  but  established 
a  maximum  rate  of  50  cents  for  Seat- 
tle pipe,  which  of  course  shut  off  all  ter- 
ritory east  of  Spokane  from  the  Spokane 
factory.  .  .  .  The  remnant  of  the  Spo- 
kane factory.  .  .  has  been  compelled  to 
shut  down,  and  the  entire  plant  is  being 
removed  to  Ballard . ' '  Whether  these  facts 
are  true  exactly  as  stated  or  not,  is  not  at 
issue  in  this  brief  article.  Pacific  coast 
rates  are  intricate  in  the  extreme.  We  cite 
them  as  a  fair  instance  of  things  which 
hare  been  done,  here  or  elsewhere,  are 
being  done,  and  will  be  done  until  a  com- 
petent tribunal  is  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission sat  for  months  and  prescribed  a 
classification,  which  is  in  force  on  every 
railway,  and  for  all  possible  commodities 
shipped  by  rail,  from  alligators  "loose  or 


in  tanks"  to  zylonite  K.  D.  Few  will  ad- 
vocate so  rigid  a  system  for  our  own  coun- 
try, although  the  necessity  of  adequate 
governmental  supervision  and  control  is 
no  less  imperative. 

Local  discrimination,  or  inequality  as 
between  competing  cities  or  markets,  — 
a  second  phase  of  the  complaint  about  re- 
lative freight  rates,  —  constitutes  the  main 
gravamen  of  the  difficulty  to-day.  Com- 
pared with  it,  all  the  other  abuses  above 
named  pale  into  insignificance.  Those 
probably  affected  a  few  individual  com- 
plainants or  possibly  trade  associations. 
But  these  local  discrimination  cases  may 
involve  the  welfare  of  entire  states  or 
groups  of  states.  A  simple  case  is  illus- 
trated by  our  complaint  of  the  Spokane 
wooden  pipe  makers,  above  cited.  Who 
was  to  pipe  the  Northwest,  Spokane,  or 
Seattle  ?  And  if  to  pipe  or  not  to  pipe, 
also  to  feed,  warm,  clothe,  and  furnish 
the  population  of  that  vast  area.  Spokane 
might  consent  to  divide  the  field  with  her 
seaport  rival ;  but  to  have  goods  —  like  the 
wire  on  this  pipe  perhaps  —  go  through 
Spokane  from  the  East  on  low  "com- 
pelled" water  rates  to  Seattle  cheaper 
than  Spokane  can  have  it  is  mildly  an- 
noying at  least.  And  then,  on  top  of  that, 
to  have  it  manufactured  into  pipe  in 
Seattle,  come  back  through  Spokane,  and 
be  laid  down  east  of  Spokane  for  less  than 
that  city  must  pay  to  sell  in  its  own  baili- 
wick, is  unendurable.  A  similar  issue  has 
been  up  for  some  years  as  between  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  in  competition 
for  the  trade  of  the  intermediate  territory 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a  vastly  com- 
plicated matter  to  adjust  such  issues.  To 
accomplish  it  successfully,  demands  not 
only  impartiality,  but  the  possession  of 
power  to  compel  the  acquiescence  of  all 
parties  concerned  as  well.  For  a  long 
time  the  principal  Western  cities  have 
been  demanding  an  equality  in  freight 
rates  into  the  South  with  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia;  which  would  en- 
able them  to  compete  successfully  for 
trade  in  that  section.  If  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati  are  right  in  that 
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contention,  no  permanent  settlement  can 
result  until  not  only  every  railway  but 
every  coastwise  steamship  line  is  forced 
into  harmony  by  governmental  authority. 
For  any  single  line  by  refusing  to  cooperate 
can  hold  up  all  the  rest  in  their  desire  to 
deal  justly.  As  long  as  empty  coast  liners 
are  seeking  a  return  freight  by  water  from 
New  York  to  Savannah,  they  will  cut  un- 
der any  rate  which  the  Western  roads 
may  be  induced  to  give  to  Chicago.  On 
land  as  well  there  are  always  "scab" 
railways.  Every  territory  has  had  at 
some  time  its  Erie,  its  Atlantic  and  West- 
ern, its  New  York  and  New  England,  or 
its  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  to  block 
the  way  to  comprehensive  reform. 

The  evil  of  local  discrimination  is  gen- 
erally due  to  failure  to  pay  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  element  of  distance  in  trans- 
portation. The  long  and  short  haul  clause 
in  the  original  Act  of  1887  was  intended 
to  secure  this  result;  but  its  wise  provi- 
sions have  been  entirely  nullified  by  in- 
terpretation of  the  Federal  Courts.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  railways  may 
now  do  as  they  please ;  and  the  conse- 
quent evils  are  very  great,  although  hap- 
pily localized  in  the  main  either  in  the 
Far  West  or  in  the  Southern  states.  The 
disparity  is  often  great.  Recently  cited, 
was  a  rate  on  rope  from  San  Francisco  to 
Kansas  City  in  carloads  for  60  cents  per 
hundred  pounds;  while  the  rate  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  220 
miles  west  of  Kansas  City,  was  $1.01. 
The  South  has  for  a  long  time  been  a 
hotbed  of  popular  discontent.  An  in- 
iquitous scheme  of  rate-making  prevails, 
which  has  been  again  and  again  con- 
demned by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Certain  cities  not  always 
on  waterways  are  designated  as  "basing 
points."  To  these,  low  through  rates  are 
granted ;  while  to  all  other  places  round 
about  the  freight  rate  is  compounded  by 
adding  to  the  basing  point  rate  the  local 
tariff  out.  Thus  on  the  line  between  New 
York  and  Montgomery,  Alabama,  rates 
from  New  York  may  progressively  rise  as 
the  distance  to  New  York  becomes  less. 


A  figure  recently  quoted  on  canned  goods 
from  New  York  to  Suwanee,  thirty  odd 
miles  nearer  New  York  than  Atlanta,  was 
86  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  while  At- 
lanta, miles  from  any  waterway,  got  a 
rate  of  only  46  cents.  Of  course  in  so  far 
as  such  low  basing  point  rates  are  due 
to  the  stern  necessities  of  water  competi- 
tion, they  may  be  deplored,  but  must  be 
endured.  Others,  however,  are  the  mere 
creation  of  railroad  favoritism.  This  is 
conceded  even  by  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  Edward  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  Nashville,  in 
his  brief  for  the  railways  in  the  celebrated 
Alabama  Midland  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  "There 
may  be,"  he  says,  "  a  few  mere  'railroad 
junctions' "in  the  South,  which,  owing  to 
the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  certain 
railroad  officials,  have  been  arbitrarily 
'called'  competitive  points,  and  which 
'receive'  certain  arbitrary  'concessions' 
in  rates  to  which  they  are  not  justly  en- 
titled. There  may  be  also  a  few  strictly 
local  stations  in  the  South,  which  are  not 
even  'railroad  junctions,'  where  arbi- 
trary and  unfair  'concessions'  in  rates 
have  been  made  by  certain  corrupt  rail- 
road officials,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
property  owned  at  such  stations  by  said 
officials,  or  by  their  relatives  or  friends 
.  .  .  [but  they]  are  the  offspring  of  igno- 
rance or  corruption  and  should  not  be 
recognized  by  the  courts."  Now  the  fact 
is  that  the  small  towns  all  through  this 
region  have  been  clamoring  in  vain  for 
years  for  the  courts  to  make  just  such  dis- 
tinctions. And  all  that  has  resulted  is 
that  the  Federal  judges  have  held  that 
wherever  railroad  or  any  other  conceiv- 
able kind  of  competition,  actual  or  po- 
tential, can  be  shown  to  exist,  that  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  does  not  ap- 
ply. The  evil  can  be  cured.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  several  railways  in  the 
same  territory  have  always  adhered  to 
the  just  principle  of  conceding  to  dis- 
tance its  proper  importance  in  their  tar- 
iffs. Thus  at  Birmingham  the  Alabama 
Southern,  the  K.  C.,  M.  and  B.,  and  the 
Southern  Railway  in  part  are  said  to 
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concede  the  principle  in  force  on  all  our 
Northern  trunk  lines ;  while  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  the  Central  of  Georgia 
insist  upon  their  right  to  charge  what, 
when,  and  where  they  please,  regardless 
of  distance.  And  it  is  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railway,  and  not  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  with  its  well  -  ordered 
scheme  of  charges,  which  is  vociferous- 
ly protesting  against  legislation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  needed. 

Our  third  variety  of  complaints  in- 
volves no  monetary  issues  at  all,  but 
merely  conflict  of  rights.  The  Orange 
Routing  Cases  against  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  touch  the  right  of  the  ship- 
per to  name  the  particular  railways  over 
which  their  fruit  shall  reach  Eastern 
markets.  Rates  are  the  same  by  what- 
ever route;  but  the  railways  deny  the 
right  of  the  shipper  not  only  to  name,  but 
even  to  know,  the  route  taken  by  his  goods 
in  transit.  The  same  issue  came  up  some 
years  ago,  concerning  the  right  of  cotton 
shippers  at  Memphis  to  designate  the 
particular  connecting  railroads  which 
should  haul  their  goods.  The  purpose 
of  the  carriers  in  seeking  to  control  this 
matter  is  obvious  and  may  be  praise- 
worthy. Secret  rebates  cannot  often  be 
secured  by  shippers  from  the  initial 
carriers;  especially  if,  as  in  California, 
no  railway  competition  exists:  for  the 
Atchison  and  the  Southern  Pacific  have 
done  away  with  that  by  pooling  their 
fruit  business.  Secret  rebates,  if  secured 
by  shippers  at  all,  must  be  wrung  from 
the  connecting  lines,  which  bid  for  it  at 
the  great  junction  points,  like  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago.  The  initial  road,  by 
reserving  the  right  to  route  the  freight, 
is  able  most  effectively  to  nullify  all  such 
preferential  contracts.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  this  practice  denies  to  the  owner 
of  the  goods  control,  or  even  supervision 
over  his  own.  Market  conditions  may 
easily  change  while  the  goods  are  in  tran- 
sit. It  may  be  desirable  to  stop  them  off 
at  Chicago,  or  divert  them  to  New  Or- 
leans. And  moreover,  damages  for  de- 
lay on  such  perishable  goods  as  fruit  are 


refused  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
The  routing  road  exercises  power  with- 
out assuming  responsibility.  On  these 
grounds,  and  in  consonance  with  the 
long-established  principles  of  common 
law,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion held  that  the  shippers'  rights  were 
jeopardized.  It  was  shown  that  freight 
was  often  diverted  from  one  road  to  an- 
other in  order  to  secure  more  valuable 
percentages  of  the  through  rate  for  the 
initial  carrier.  These  cases  have  not  yet 
proceeded  to  final  adjudication;  but  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1904,  provisionally  sustained  the 
Commission.  Meanwhile,  be  it  observed, 
the  railroads  continue  the  practice,  and 
popular  discontent  is  the  result. 

After  proving  by  concrete  and  living 
instances  that  abuses  in  railway  oper- 
ation really  do  exist,  it  may  seem  an 
unnecessary  work  of  supererogation  to 
prove  that  they  can  exist.  Yet  a  favorite 
railway  contention  is  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  injustice  to  the  shipper 
cannot  arise,  or  be  long  tolerated  by  the 
railways.  For,  so  runs  this  threadbare 
argument,  the  welfare  of  both  parties,  rail- 
way and  shipper,  is  indissolubly  linked 
together.  A  policy  which  throttles  trade 
or  industry  must  react  upon  the  volume 
of  traffic  and  the  development  of  the  ter- 
ritory served.  Every  railway  in  the  coun- 
try fixes  its  freight  rates  by  "charging 
what  the  traffic  will  bear."  To  charge 
more  than  this,  it  is  alleged,  would  im- 
mediately be  detrimental  to  tonnage  and 
revenue.  There  is  force  in  this  contention , 
and  its  validity  explains  the  prevalence 
of  fair  rate  adjustment  by  and  large 
throughout  the  country.  But  unfortu- 
nately as  in  most  human  affairs,  the  prin- 
ciple sometimes  fails  to  work  according 
to  the  prospectus.  At  such  times  and 
places  abuses  are  bound  to  arise.  Most 
of  them  occur  because  of  the  fact  that 
no  two  competitive  centres  or  classes  of 
freight  are  equally  remunerative.  Up- 
building of  one  town  or  industry  often 
jeopardizes  another.  Such  conditions 
are  inevitable.  Hence  the  policy  of  the 
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railway  manager  involves  a  choice,  not 
between  two  evils,  but  between  a  result- 
ant good  and  a  necessarily  attendant  evil. 
No  sane  traffic  manager  would  naturally 
desire  to  transfer  the  milling  of  our  Amer- 
ican wheat  to  foreign  manufacturers  in 
Liverpool  or  elsewhere.  Yet  if  his  own 
particular  railway  revenues  may  be  in- 
creased faster  by  the  carriage  of  wheat  in 
bulk  relatively  cheaper  than  flour  in  bar- 
rels, from  the  field  to  the  seaboard,  what 
can  he  do  ?  His  President  and  his  Execu- 
tive Committee  are  following  his  gross 
earnings  day  by  day.  His  large  salary  de- 
pends upon  his  record.  Can  he  do  other- 
wise than  deplore  the  results,  but  continue 
to  accept  the  revenue? 

Railway  policy  often  involves  economic 
situations  best  described  in  the  familiar 
lines  of  Lovelace, 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more." 

The  St.  Louis  roads  this  spring,  when 
they  reduced  their  freight  rates  into  the 
South,  did  not  do  so  because  of  any  de- 
sire to  work  harm  to  the  thriving  town  of 
Chicago.  They  merely  loved  St.  Louis 
more!  Or  when,  some  years  ago,  the  rail- 
ways threatened  to  ruin  a  pulp  paper  mill 
to  be  established  at  Denver,  by  putting  in 
lower  rates  from  Wisconsin,  they  loved 
not  Denver  less  but  the  long  haul  more. 
Observe  again  how  it  works  out  in  a  recent 
concrete  case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  planters  in  a 
certain  Southern  territory  served  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  ship 
out  their  cotton  to  the  North  by  various 
routes.  It  may  go  by  way  of  New  Or- 
leans, via  Pensacola;  up  the  main  line 
along  the  Mississippi  Valley;  or  be  hauled 
eastward  to  Savannah  and  other  Atlantic 
ports,  and  thence  go  by  vessel  to  New 
England.  Inasmuch  as  the  through  rate 
is  the  same  by  all  routes,  no  monetary 
issue  to  the  planter  is  involved.  But  not 
so  to  the  railway;  for  by  the  first  routes 
it  secures  a  long  haul,  while  by  the  last 
it  not  only  is  limited  to  short  carriage  of 
the  goods,  but  is  compelled  to  accept  an 
even  smaller  fraction  of  the  joint  through 


rate.  In  this  case  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railway  —  which,  as  we  have 
said,  has  more  persistently  denied  the 
existence  of  abuses  than  any  other  road 
in  the  country — advanced  the  Savannah 
cotton  rate  arbitrarily  from  $2.75  to 
$3.30  a  bale.  This  effectually  dammed 
up  the  eastern  outlet  and  jeopardized  the 
interests  of  the  port  of  Savannah  to  that 
degree.  Doubtless  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  was  not  oblivious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  that  great  seaport.  It  could  not 
afford  to  be,  for  Savannah's  growth  must 
indirectly  accrue  to  its  benefit.  It  did  not 
love  Savannah  less,  but  it  loved  its  own 
particular  seaport,  Pensacola,  or  the  long 
haul  via  Louisville,  more!  Maybe  it  was 
better  that  traffic  should  go  out  this 
way;  who  knows!  What  the  President 
demands  for  the  people  of  the  South  is 
that  an  early  decision  in  this  case  shall 
be  made  by  some  public,  impartial,  and 
competent  tribunal;  and  not  by  one  of  the 
private  parties  directly  interested  in  the 
dispute.  In  no  other  domain  of  commer- 
cial or  industrial  life  is  there  such  denial 
of  equality  of  rights  before  the  law.  The 
President  demands,  and  rightly,  that  such 
mediaeval  conditions  shall  cease  to  exist. 
Supposing  we  concede  the  principle  of 
benevolent  autocracy,  —  which  we  can- 
not for  a  moment,  —  namely,  that  rail- 
way managers  are  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  territory  and  interests  committed 
to  their  charge;  who  is  to  nominate  these 
custodians  of  the  public  welfare  ?  What  is 
to  insure  any  permanency  in  their  policy  ? 
Or  who  is  to  guarantee  that  such  policy 
shall  contemplate  the  permanent,  rather 
than  the  merely  temporary  and  immedi- 
ate, interest  of  one  party  concerned  ?  Sup- 
pose —  to  continue  our  illustration  drawn 
from  real  life  —  that  a  gang  of  Western 
speculators  swoops  down  upon  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  as  it  did  in  April,  1903. 
It  stole  the  railway  from  those,  we  will 
assume,  who  as  natural  guardians  of  the 
territory  had  been  developing  and  up- 
building it  in  a  large  way.  What  did  these 
new  speculators  care  about  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  a  large  section  of  the 
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South  ?  Their  control  of  the  system  was 
based  on  borrowed  money.  They  bought 
the  road  merely  to  sell  it  again  at  a  higher 
price.  Their  plan  was  to  get  business  here 
and  now,  regardless  of  the  future,  in- 
crease dividends,  and  sell  out  before  the 
public  learned  the  truth.  Is  any  com- 
munity of  interest  traceable  between  the 
planter,  the  merchant,  and  a  set  of  bandits 
like  these!  Such  occurrences  have  dotted 
our  railway  history  in  the  past,  and  are 
always  likely  to  occur.  The  public  de- 
mands nothing  more  than  that  the  traffic 
policy  of  such  a  railroad  should  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  some  kind  of  admin- 
istrative review. 

Are  present  laws  adequate  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  these  evils  ?  In  theory  and 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  part, 
yes;  in  practice  and  especially  for  the 
evils  of  local  discrimination  and  classifi- 
cation, emphatically  no!  Two  years  ago, 
at  the  instance  of  the  railways,  which 
were  desirous  of  stopping  large  leakages 
of  revenue  due  to  rate  cutting,  Congress 
enacted  the  so-called  Elkins  law.  This 
was  distinctly  a  railway  measure.  Hence 
the  ease  and  quiet  of  its  passage.  It  roused 
none  of  the  corporate  watch-dogs  of  the 
Senate,  ostensibly  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Nor  was  it  a  compromise. 
There  was  no  need  of  compromise.  Both 
railways  and  shippers  were  agreed  in  the 
wish  to  eliminate  rebates.  Section  3  of 
this  law  of  1903  recites  "that  whenever 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  have  reasonable  ground  for  belief 
that  any  common  carrier  is  engaged  in 
the  carriage  of  passenger  or  freight  traffic 
between  given  points  at  less  than  the  pub- 
lished rates  on  file,  or  is  committing  any 
discriminations  forbidden  by  law"  (our 
italics),  it  may  petition  any  circuit  judge 
for  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  sum- 
marily prohibiting  the  practice.  Such  a 
remedy  would  seem  to  be  prompt,  effi- 
cient, and  adequate.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
universal  railway  testimony  that  no  fur- 
ther legislation  on  the  subject  is  needed, 
but  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission should  quit  talking  and  get  down 
to  business. 

The  adequacy  of  this  remedy  hinges 
upon  two  vital  points.  First,  what  dis- 
criminations are  really  "forbidden  by 
law,"  and  hence  liable  to  prohibition  by 
injunction;  and  secondly,  the  entire  en- 
forcement under  this  law,  being  imme- 
diately transferred  from  the  Commission 
to  the  Courts,  are  judicial  processes  as 
competent  as  administrative  ones  for  af- 
fording prompt  and  adequate  relief? 

That  the  Elkins  law  adds  nothing  to 
the  original  statute  of  1887  is  indisput- 
able. It  deals  with  means,  not  ends.  It 
provides  motive  power,  but  not  intelli- 
gent direction,  for  the  wheels  of  justice. 
The  law  remains  absolutely  unchanged, 
in  its  definition  of  rights  and  wrongs.  In 
so  far  as  the  law  of  1887  prescribes  that  all 
rates  shall  be  "reasonable,"  the  Elkins 
amendment  would  seem  to  offer  a  remedy, 
such  as  it  is,  against  absolutely  extor- 
tionate or  unreasonably  high  charges.  A 
circuit  judge  could  summarily  enjoin  the 
railways  about  Chicago  from  exacting 
more  than  $1  extra  for  delivering  live 
stock  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  instead 
of  $2,  as  they  have  so  successfully  done 
since  1894,  in  the  face  of  protracted  liti- 
gation. The  imposition  of  a  prohibitory 
rate  against  east-bound  shipment  of  cot- 
ton via  Savannah  could  likewise  be  en- 
joined as  inherently  unreasonable;  and 
such  increases  as  the  two  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  lumber  from  the  South, 
cited  above,  could  be  prevented  or  at  least 
retarded.  These  would  all  be  complaints 
of  rates,  unreasonable  by  and  of  them- 
selves. But  is  the  same  remedy  open  to 
those  shippers  who  complain,  not  of 
absolute  freight  rates,  but  of  their  rela- 
tive adjustment  between  different  com- 
modities, or  competing  localities  ?  There 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Relative  rate 
adjustments  form  the  burden  of  the  com- 
plaints. All  parties  are  agreed  as  to  that. 
What  does  the  law  provide  respecting 
them?  Is  it  clear,  positive,  and  just  ?  Or 
is  it  uncertain,  halting,  and  insufficient  ? 
Careful  and  disinterested  examination  of 
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the  evidence  apparently  shows  that  the 
state  of  the  law  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
All  turns  again  upon  that  fateful  third 
section  of  the  Elkins  law.  The  summary 
process  of  injunction  can  be  invoked 
whenever  a  carrier  "is  committing  any 
discriminations  forbidden  by  law."  But 
all  of  our  difficulties  incident  to  unreason- 
able classification  of  commodities  have 
never  been  adequately  defined  by  law. 
The  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  of  1887 
was  strangely  silent  on  this  point.  There 
are  no  discriminations  "forbidden  by 
law,"  except  as  to  those  rates  which  are 
"unreasonable."  And  who  shall  say  that 
hay  is  straw,  or  straw  hay?  Not  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  cer- 
tainly ?  The  Federal  Courts  have  inter- 
dicted that,  until  the  law  makes  express 
provision  therefor.  Unfortunately,  also, 
as  the  law  has  been  finally  construed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  no  violation  of  the 
long  and  short  haul  principle  constitutes 
such  discrimination.  The  Alabama  Mid- 
land decision  established  that  point,  and 
subsequent  pronouncements  have  not  ma- 
terially altered  it.  An  anomaly  results. 
Transportation  is  in  essence  the  elimina- 
tion of  distance ;  yet  distance  as  a  factor 
in  the  determination  of  transportation 
charges  has  been  practically  disregarded. 
The  original  law  of  1887  contained  as 
a  vital  feature  a  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  providing  that  on  the  same  line, 
similarly  circumstanced,  no  more  dis- 
tant point  should  enjoy  lower  rates  than 
any  intermediate  one.  That  was  the  law 
then.  To-day,  as  remodeled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  dissimilarity  of  circum- 
stances, justifying  neglect  of  this  clause, 
arises  whenever  the  railways  can  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  competition  either 
by  water,  foreign  carriers,  trade  condi- 
tions, or  by  other  railways  at  the  more  dis- 
tant point.  All  protection  for  the  small 
or  the  local  trade  centre,  as  against  the 
large  towns  and  railroad  centres,  has  van- 
ished. The  Elkins  law  has  provided  a 
lever,  but  the  fulcrum  has  disappeared. 
Unless  and  until  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  is  reenacted  and  redefined 


according  to  the  just  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1887,  many  of  the  worst  abuses 
of  local  discrimination,  now  irritating  the 
people,  will  continue  to  flourish. 

The  second  loophole  in  the  remedy 
provided  by  the  present  Elkins  law  is 
obvious.  The  function  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  becomes  merely 
that  of  initiation.  It  is  shorn  of  all  other 
powers.  The  circuit  judge  to  whom 
appeal  for  an  injunction  is  made,  or  a 
new  Transportation  Court,  if  especially 
created  for  the  purpose,  would  supplant 
the  present  administrative  commission, 
so  far  as  any  real  power  is  concerned. 
And  such  courts  would  of  necessity  be 
restricted  to  passing  upon  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rates  or  practices,  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  acts.  The  stable  door  might 
indeed  be  closed,  but  only  after  the  horse 
had  been  stolen.  Therein  lies  the  defect 
of  all  judicial  processes.  Their  inade- 
quacy is  well  exemplified  in  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  case  of  1895. 
This  corporation  complained  of  excess- 
ive rates  from  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to  San 
Francisco  on  iron  and  steel.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ordered  the 
rates  on  steel  rails  not  to  exceed  45  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
Chicago-San  Francisco  rate  on  the  same 
commodity,  whatever  that  might  be.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  under  pressure,  com- 
plied with  this  order  for  about  two  years; 
and  then  in  1898  advanced  the  rate  one 
third,  to  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  There- 
upon the  Iron  Company  obtained  an  in- 
junction from  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  prohibiting  the  violation  of  the 
Commission's  order.  The  case  went  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  re- 
versed this  decree.  Meantime,  proceed- 
ings before  a  master  had  fixed  the  amount 
of  damages  under  the  rate  increase  at 
$35,300.  The  Court  held  that  these  dam- 
ages, if  due,  could  be  recovered  before 
a  jury  which  should  establish  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  rates  hi  force.  But 
while  this  was  being  done,  what  would 
become  of  the  California  business  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  ?  The 
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Pacific  coast  is  one  of  its  most  important 
markets.  The  price  of  steel  rails  for  com- 
petitors from  Pittsburg  or  Europe,  who 
ship  by  water,  would  remain  quite  undis- 
turbed. It  would  be  difficult  to  recover 
trade  when  once  lost.  No  damages,  based 
upon  mere  increased  freight  rates,  actu- 
ally paid,  would  begin  to  measure  the 
possible  loss.  And  moreover,  even  if 
this  sum  were  recovered  after  prolonged 
litigation,  the  situation  would  not  be 
remedied.  Precisely  the  same  rates  which 
gave  rise  to  the  damages  would  still  be 
in  effect.  An  indefinite  series  of  litiga- 
tions might  result,  which  would  harass 
the  company  and  perhaps  drive  it  from 
the  field  altogether.  The  outcome  of  this 
Southern  Pacific  case  sufficiently  proves, 
even  where  the  shipper  is  a  powerful  cor- 
poration, the  futility  of  seeking  redress 
through  judicial  proceedings.  Again  and 
again  we  are  forced  back  to  the  same 
conclusion;  that  the  only  remedy  for  an 
unjust  rate  is  not  to  continue  an  unfair 
one  and  pay  damages,  but  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  substitute  a  reasonable 
charge.  How  much  greater  force  has 
this  conclusion  for  the  small  shipper,  if 
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the  remedy  fails  even  for  an  industrial 
combination  powerful  enough  to  extort 
secret  rebates  of  $1000  a  day  from  the 
Atchison  Company,  as  proved  in  the  now 
celebrated  Morton  case! 

Extraordinary  efforts  are  being  put 
forth  by  the  railways  in  the  endeavor  to 
persuade  Congress  and  the  American 
people  that  the  only  railway  legislation 
needed  at  the  present  time  concerns  the 
prevention  of  rebates,  the  supervision  of 
private  car  lines,  and  perhaps  express 
companies,  and  the  control  of  contracts 
between  the  side  tracks  of  industrial  com- 
binations and  the  great  railroad  com- 
panies. These  reforms  are  all  good  enough 
in  their  way.  To  effect  them  will  be  well 
worth  while.  But  only  the  fringe  of  the 
really  great  transportation  problems  of 
the  country  will  be  touched,  unless  the 
forthcoming  legislation  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  this.  And  it  surely  will  not 
be,  in  view  of  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  distinguished  railway  counsel  con- 
stituting the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
unless  the  people  carefully  analyze  the 
problem,  and  support  the  President  in  a 
demand  for  its  solution  in  the  right  way. 


HISTORY   IN   EASY   LESSONS 


BY   THOMAS   WENTWORTH   HIGGINSON 


NOTHING  gives  to  a  calm  observer,  on 
the  whole,  more  respect  for  children  than 
their  apparent  dislike  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory. Nor  does  anything  oftener  impress 
one  with  the  unreasonableness  of  pa- 
rental demands  than  the  efforts  to  force 
history  by  main  strength  into  childish 
minds.  The  father  comes  home  from  his 
office  or  his  workshop  with  a  large  volume 
done  up  in  a  parcel,  and  says  hopefully 
to  his  little  son,  "Here,  my  boy,  is  the 
first  volume  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States.  You  will  enjoy  reading 
it  very  much,  and  when  you  have  got 
through  with  it,  there  are  six  more  just 
like  it! "  Then  the  father  settles  himself 
down  to  his  daily  Herald,  and  the  mother 
to  The  Smart  Set,  feeling  that  all  their 
parental  duty  is,  for  the  moment,  done. 
Far  more  just  and  equal  was  the  proposal 
of  a  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
suggested  to  her  favorite  aunt  to  join  her 
in  a  spelling  match,  and  stipulated  that 
they  should  "  start  fair. "  On  inquiry  as  to 
her  standard  of  fairness,  she  replied  af- 
ter a  moment's  reflection,  "You  shall 
spell  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  I  will  spell 
cat;  that  will  be  starting  fair." 

We  have  discovered  long  since  that 
every  child  is  a  born  naturalist,  but  every 
child  knew  long  before  the  arrival  of  Dar- 
win that  the  most  interesting  of  all  ani- 
mals is  Man.  One  may  see  on  any  hill- 
side in  the  country  the  open  hole  of  a 
woodchuck,  with  sticks  of  various  lengths 
lying  round  it,  showing  where  the  village 
children  have  vainly  sought  to  explore 
the  depths  of  that  mysterious  sheltering 
place.  But  there  was  never  one  of  those 
boys  who  was  not  ready  to  leave  his  ex- 
plorations at  a  moment's  notice  on  see- 
ing a  party  of  two  or  three  men  coming 
up  the  other  side  of  the  hill  with  spades 
and  pickaxes  evidently  intent  to  dig  a 
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larger  hole  for  an  unknown  purpose,  and 
perhaps  for  the  cellar  of  some  human 
woodchuck's  abode.  Never  yet  was  a  boy 
seen  who  did  not  enjoy  the  Siviss  Family 
Robinson,  but  history  written  as  it  should 
be  is  all  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Every 
girl  takes  pleasure  in  what  is  called  at 
country  fairs  "A  Centennial  Teaparty," 
but  history  properly  arranged  is  a  series 
of  just  such  parties.  Instead  of  preferring 
fiction  to  truth,  every  child,  if  fairly  treat- 
ed, likes  the  truth.  His  dogs  must  actually 
bark,  his  cats  actually  mew.  I  once  knew 
a  professor's  little  son  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  every  indulgence  except 
the  personal  possession  of  a  cat.  Vainly 
had  he  pined  for  this  crowning  experi- 
ence, till  at  last,  on  making  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  he  was  lifted  at  once  to  the  high- 
est point  of  enjoyment  by  being  intro- 
duced to  a  fine  specimen  of  the  feline  race 
in  full  vigor.  Shutting  himself  up  in  the 
room  with  it,  he  proceeded  to  try  experi- 
ments in  natural  history,  and  when  the 
cat  roused  the  household  by  its  wails,  and 
a  maid  was  sent  in  to  hastily  withdraw 
it,  the  child  implored, "  Ah,  please,  please, 
don't  take  it  away;  this  is  the  most  best 
noise  I  ever  saw  a  cat  do!"  A  similar 
taste  for  reality  belongs  to  every  youthful 
mind. 

Is  this  treating  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
man education  with  too  much  levity? 
Yet  its  great  local  pioneer  in  the  United 
States  was  Horace  Mann,  and  the  funda- 
mental grammar  of  his  science  was  to  be 
found  in  his  very  first  lecture  on  "The 
Means  and  Objects  of  Common-School 
Education,"in  1837.  Inthishesays,  "Al- 
low me  to  premise  that  there  is  one  rule 
which  in  all  places  and  in  all  forms  of  edu- 
cation should  be  lield  as  primary,  para- 
mount, and,  as  far  as  possible,  exclusive. 
Acquirement  and  pleasure  should  go 
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hand  in  hand.  They  should  never  part 
company.  The  pleasure  of  acquiring 
should  be  the  incitement  to  acquire.  .  .  . 
Nature  has  implanted  a  feeling  of  curi- 
osity in  the  heart  of  every  child  as  if  to 
make  herself  certain  of  his  activity  and 
progress."  This  he  elsewhere  follows  up 
by  a  graphic  description  of  a  boy  in 
school  drooping  sleepily  and  hopelessly 
over  his  lesson,  and  the  same  child  five 
minutes  after,  when  the  recess  bell  has 
rung.  It  is  perhaps  his  first  lesson  in  a 
new  game;  all  his  faculties  are  on  the 
alert;  he  learns  as  if  by  magic  where  to 
stand,  when  to  run,  whither  to  run,  when 
he  is  "in,"  when  and  where  he  is  "out," 
how  to  count  the  successes  or  failures  on 
his  side,  in  short,  a  harder  ordeal  than  the 
whole  school  morning  has  furnished  in- 
doors, and  yet  he  calls  it  play.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  basis  of  the  whole 
public  school  system  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  found  in  those  early  observa- 
tions by  Horace  Mann.  He  it  was  who 
first  pointed  out  that,  in  the  active  mind 
of  a  child,  whatever  is  understood  in- 
terests, and  whatever  interests  is  remem- 
bered. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  was  in  his  day  generally  re- 
garded among  English-speaking  people 
as  the  supreme  authority  on  all  intellec- 
tual questions,  held  that  "great  abilities 
were  not  requisite  for  an  historian."  "In 
historical  composition,"  he  said,  "all  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 
quiescent.  He  has  facts  ready  to  his 
hand;  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  inven- 
tion. Imagination  is  not  required  in  any 
high  degree;  only  about  as  much  as  is 
used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry.  Some 
penetration,  accuracy,  and  coloring  will 
fit  a  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give  the 
application  which  is  necessary."  It  is 
hard  to  take  seriously  a  dogma  so  whim- 
sical, yet  it  is  a  further  fact  worth  noticing 
that  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  in 
Scotland,  who  was  said  to  have  educated 
more  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  than  any  other  liv- 
ing preceptor,  divided  his  training  into 


three  departments  somewhat  analogous  to 
Johnson's  "penetration,  accuracy,  and 
coloring."  These  three  Dr.  Guthrie 
called  "proving,  painting,  and  persuad- 
ing," and  they  were  known  among  his 
pupils  collectively  as  "the  three  p's." 
His  far-off  correspondents,  indeed,  would 
frequently  be  reminded  of  them  by  a 
postscript  at  the  end  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Guthrie  to  this  effect:  "N.  B.  Remember 
the  three  p's."  Let  us  consider  these 
elements  of  all  knowledge. 

1.  The  basis  of  all  knowledge,  histor- 
ical or  otherwise,  consists  doubtless  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  facts,  this  number 
being  of  course  dependent  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  person  concerned.  There 
is  on  one  side  the  time-worn  tradition  that 
"a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
Yet  I  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
met,  while  connected  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  a  teacher  pos- 
sessed of  such  remarkable  knack  at  pass- 
ing examinations  that  he  literally  never 
failed  in  the  process;  and  on  my  asking 
him  his  secret,  he  replied  that  it  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  less  of  general  know- 
ledge, not  more,  than  most  of  his  com- 
petitors, the  result  being,  as  he  said,  that 
what  he  knew,  he  knew.  Like  this  was, 
in  some  degree,  the  example  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  whose  use  of  historical  allusion 
in  public  speaking  was  singularly  effec- 
tive, and  who  was  wont  to  attribute  it  all 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  mastered  one 
thing  thoroughly  in  history,  the  period 
of  the  English  Revolution.  Personally, 
I  can  recall  but  three  public  speakers 
whose  store  of  facts  seemed  to  me  abso- 
lutely inexhaustible,  these  three  being 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Theodore  Parker, 
and  Louis  Agassiz;  their  treasures  in  this 
respect  lying  in  three  different  directions, 
but  seeming  alike  endless.  With  the  mass 
of  men,  however,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
one  fact  drives  out  another,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  most  learned  person  car- 
ries in  his  mind  more  details  of  know- 
ledge when  fifty  years  old  than  he  car- 
ried at  twenty.  It  is  only  that  he  carries 
different  things.  The  great  lawyer,  for 
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instance,  obliged  to  retain  in  his  memory 
all  the  minutiae  of  the  most  complex  case, 
with  the  liability  of  hopeless  defeat  should 
one  fact  drop  out  of  place  in  the  chart  of 
his  mental  voyage,  may  very  likely  have 
to  enter  on  another  case  by  wholly  for- 
getting the  first  one.  He  can  no  more 
carry  it  all  with  him  than  he  can  carry  the 
knowledge  by  which  he  perhaps  gradu- 
ated summa  cum  laude  from  college  ten 
years  before,  as  for  instance  chemistry, 
or  the  differential  calculus.  Still  less  can 
he  rival  his  own  little  girl,  whom  he  may 
perhaps  hear  through  the  piazza  window 
reciting  to  her  mother  the  rules  for  knit- 
ting her  new  bedspread.  "Cast  on  41 
stitches.  1st  row,  knit  across  plain;  2d 
row,  slip  1,  purl  19,  purl  2  together,  purl 
17,  thread  over,  purl  2;  3d  row,  slip  1, 
knit  19,  knit  2  together,  knit  17,  over, 
knit  2;  4th  row,  slip  1,  purl  19,  purl  2 
together,  purl  17,  over,  purl  2;  5th  row, 
slip  1,  knit  19,  knit  2  together,  knit  17, 
over,  knit  2; "  and  so  on  through  the  rest 
of  the  lesson. 

2.  Granting  thus  that  history  must 
begin  with  a  limited  number  of  facts, 
offered  simply  as  facts,  we  come  to  Dr. 
Guthrie's  second  intellectual  department, 
which  he  describes  as  "painting."  This 
may  offer  the  additional  charm  that  it 
presently  takes  us  into  the  department 
commonly  called  "light  reading,"  or  still 
lighter  conversation.  It  is  said  of  Sydney 
Smith  that  when  visiting  his  parishioners 
in  their  farmhouses  and  taken  at  once  into 
the  hopeless  decorum  of  the  best  parlor, 
he  would  walk  to  and  fro  flinging  open 
the  windows  and  exclaiming,  "Glorify 
the  room!  Glorify  the  room!"  Give  the 
child  some  variety;  if  it  be  only  that 
achieved  by  an  old  black  man  among  the 
freed  slaves  in  war  times,  who  first  taught 
his  pupils  to  say  the  alphabet,  and  then, 
having  attained  to  the  limit  of  his  own 
knowledge,  taught  them  to  say  it  also 
backwards.  Every  person  who  has  had 
much  experience  with  children  knows 
that  the  stupidest  child  develops  plenty 
of  vivacity  when  talking  about  what  in- 
terests him.  When  standing  up  in  recita- 


tion, he  may  seem  hopeless,  but  wait  till 
recess  time,  and  hear  him  describe  a  cas- 
ual dog  fight,  or  a  glimpse  into  a  circus, 
or  even  that  historic  occasion  when  the 
schoolroom  stove  got  red-hot  and  singed 
the  teacher's  overshoes;  and  we  have 
Homer's  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  I  well  re- 
member that,  when  just  out  of  college,  I 
was  entrusted  with  the  pleasing  task  of 
showing  Flaxman's  Illustrations  of  Ho- 
mer, then  a  novelty,  to  a  young  girl  who 
was  reputed  to  be  fond  of  reading,  and 
that  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  inferiority  of 
Flaxman's  horses  to  their  riders.  "Such 
thick  necks,"  I  added  critically;  upon 
which  she  remarked,  with  the  proper  hu- 
mility of  a  young  woman  for  whom  there 
were  as  yet  no  colleges,  "But  did  not 
the  Thessalian  horses  have  those  thick 
necks?"  Upon  this  the  pride  of  Harvard 
sank  defeated.  Alas,  I  could  write  verses 
in  Greek  hexameter,  but  I  did  not  even 
know  that  it  was  in  Thessaly  that  the 
Greek  riding  horses  were  bred. 

Detail,  the  animation  of  detail,  is  what 
the  young  student  needs.  How  incon- 
ceivably stiff  and  dreary  seems  to  many 
a  child  the  early  Puritan  life  in  New  Eng- 
land, until  he  comes  across  some  casual 
anecdote  from  which  it  suddenly  flashes 
upon  him  that  those  formal  clergymen 
had  a  human  side.  "Holy  Mr.  Cotton," 
for  instance,  how  remote  and  unapproach- 
able he  seems,  until  this  fact  suddenly 
comes  into  view,  that  this  good  man  was 
pacing  homeward  in  Boston,  wrapped  in 
his  Geneva  cloak,  pondering  on  his  next 
Sunday's  sermon,  when  some  "street 
boys"  passing  by  —  so  the  legend  says, 
but  can  it  be  that  there  were  "street 
boys"  in  those  days?  —  were  heard  to 
whisper  among  themselves,  "  Let 's  put  a 
trick  upon  old  Cotton."  Upon  which  one 
boy,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  ran  up  be- 
hind him  and  shouted  in  his  ear, "  Cotton, 
thou  art  an  old  fool!"  "I  know  it,  I 
know  it,"  shouted  the  old  gentleman  sud- 
denly, "the  Lord  make  both  thee  and  me 
wiser,"  and  then  reverted  to  his  medita- 
tions. Whole  pages  of  fact  committed  to 
memory  had  left  the  life  of  that  time  still 
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dull  and  mechanical,  but  this  single  in- 
cident gives  to  the  schoolboy  a  human 
side. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
changed  point  of  view  in  which  George 
Washington  is  now  regarded,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  all  this  wider  intel- 
ligence dates  back  to  a  single  passage  in- 
troduced by  Washington  Irving  in  a  foot- 
note in  very  small  print  at  the  bottom  of 
a  page  in  the  third  volume  of  his  memoirs. 
Four  or  five  biographers  had  preceded 
Irving  in  their  narrations,  Ramsay,  Mar- 
shall, Weems,  Sparks,  and  the  elder  Ban- 
croft. Yet  not  one  of  them  had  ventured 
to  concede  for  an  instant  that  the  Father 
of  his  Country  was  capable  of  laughter. 
Irving  at  last  ventured  to  recognize  this 
possibility,  and,  having  once  done  it  could 
not  restrain  himself  from  telling  how  his 
hero  was  so  amused  while  in  camp, 
with  a  story  told  by  one  of  his  young 
lieutenants,  that  he  not  only  laughed, 
but  was  actually  seen  to  roll  on  the  grass, 
over  and  over,  to  get  to  the  other  end  of 
his  laughter.  Fancy  the  situation!  Six 
feet  and  three  inches  of  Father  of  his 
Country,  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  sod 
in  the  ineffectual  effort  to  get  to  the  other 
end  of  that  laugh.  What  a  trivial  and  al- 
most despicable  fact  was  this,  as  forming 
a  part  of  that  great  man's  career!  Yet  it 
is  only  since  that  discovery  that  Washing- 
ton became  to  his  fellow  citizens  not  only 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  but  a  fellow 
man.  At  the  present  day  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  country  school-teacher  so 
remote  that  he  would  think  it  morally 
wrong  to  admit  that  the  first  American 
President  was  capable  of  laughing. 

3.  Dr.  Guthrie's  third  department, 
that  of  "persuading,"  now  shows  itself  in 
the  higher  form  of  freedom  of  discussion, 
such  as  prevails  more  and  more  univer- 
sally in  all  our  public  high  schools,  where 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
are  encouraged  to  search  subjects  for 
themselves,  the  pupil  simply  looking  to- 
ward the  teachers  as  presiding  officers  in 
the  debate.  There  could  hardly,  for  in- 
stance, be  a  finer  example  of  this  than  in 


the  classes  in  American  history  which  I 
once  saw  conducted  by  that  fine  teacher 
and  large-minded  author,  Alice  Welling- 
ton Rollins.  When  I  said  to  her,  "You 
could  not,  of  course,  go  through  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  this 
way?"  she  replied  that  there  was  no 
period  so  interesting  and  successful,  in 
her  experience.  Her  class,  she  said,  was 
about  equally  divided  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant;  the  girls  in  succession 
brought  out  all  they  knew,  and  then,  for 
want  of  ammunition,  begged  to  have  the 
debate  adjourned  until  the  next  week, 
when  they  would  come  back  with  their 
cartridge  boxes  replenished.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiry  "if  either  side  converted 
the  other,"  she  replied,  "Probably  not," 
but  that  perhaps  they  lived  all  their  lives 
holding  their  own  view  in  a  larger  spirit,  as 
understanding  the  points  at  which  honest 
minds  could  differ.  The  same  principle 
applies  still  more  to  later  questions,  as  to 
those  resulting  from  the  Civil  War,  where 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  children  of  each 
great  party  can  do  more  justice  to  the 
others'  point  of  view  than  would  have 
seemed  possible  immediately  after  the 
contest.  The  same  result  is  found  with 
still  earlier  cases.  When  consulting  with 
that  gifted  teacher,  Jane  Andrews,  as  to 
the  topics  that  should  be  included  in  a 
school  history  I  was  just  then  writing,  I 
hinted  somewhat  drearily,  perhaps,  at  the 
hopelessness  of  making  the  early  Colonial 
charters  clear,  or  even  intelligible,  to  very 
young  classes,  and  she  at  once  set  any 
such  fear  aside,  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  which  her  pupils,  girls  of  twelve 
or  thereabouts,  followed  up  with  more 
ready  interest  than  those  very  charters. 
It  was  not  long  after  when  her  widely 
famed  book,  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  Who 
Live  on  the  Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  the 
Air,  reached  these  very  sisters  so  thor- 
oughly as  to  be  translated  into  Japanese 
and  Chinese. 

Now  it  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out, 
as  we  go  farther  on,  that  all  these  little 
rules  and  maxims  which  apply  to  the 
child  apply  also  to  the  veteran  historian. 
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Its  proving,  its  painting,  its  persuading, 
must  be  the  same  to  him.  Coleridge  said 
that  the  dullest  writer  could  write  an  in- 
teresting book  if  he  would  but  relate  the 
events  of  his  own  life  with  honesty,  not 
disguising  the  feelings  that  accompanied 
them.1  All  depends,  after  all,  on  the 
teacher,  and  even  that  teacher  has  his  in- 
spired moments.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
those  men  of  genius  who  have  done  the 
most  to  recognize  the  picturesqueness 
of  our  earlier  American  life  were  the  very 
men  who  at  the  outset  were  troubled  by 
the  theory  that  it  was  tame  and  com- 
monplace; as  in  the  case  of  Lowell, 
who  complained  that  the  details  of  New 
England  history  were  essentially  dry  and 
unpoetic;  and  Hawthorne,  who  had  main- 
tained that  the  same  period  furnished 
only  "a  dull  routine  of  commonplace 
prosperity:  no  picturesque  and  gloomy 
wrong." 

The  vast  rapidity  with  which  studies 
in  history,  and  especially  in  American  his- 
tory, are  multiplying  every  day  can  only 
recall  to  us  the  fact  that  the  professional 
historian,  like  the  professional  lawyer  or 
physician  or  poet,  was  only  developed 
by  degrees  in  our  American  society.  In 
Virginia  the  early  leaders  were  planters; 
in  the  New  England  Colonies  they  were 
clergymen; and  all  other  intellectual  lead- 
ership was  done  by  this  class  or  not 
done  at  all.  There  was  no  distinct  class 
of  lawyers  in  Massachusetts,  at  least, 
before  1701;  and  even  then  they  were 
simply  admitted  as  attorneys,  with  no  ex- 
amination and  no  study  required.  One 
favorite  Boston  attorney,  for  instance, 
was  a  quick-witted  tailor,  others  were 
merchants.  Attorney-General  Bullivant 
was  an  apothecary.  A  few  men  had 
been  trained  to  the  bar  in  England,  but 
even  those  were  liable  at  any  moment 
to  have  their  plans  interfered  with  by 
clergymen  who  came  into  court,  ex- 
pressed their  minds,  and  often  carried  the 
day.  Among  others  in  the  courts  there 
was  no  courtesy  and  no  deference.  There 
was  jury  trial,  but  it  happened  some- 
1  Quarterly  Review,  xeviii,  p.  456. 


times,  when  a  juryman  stood  out  against 
the  rest,  that  he  was  refused  food  and 
starved  into  compliance.  The  court 
bullied  the  counsel  and  were  treated 
without  respect  by  the  bar.  One  day 
when  a  poor  old  woman  came  hobbling 
into  the  courtroom  and  found  no  seat, 
the  lawyer  who  had  summoned  her  as 
a  witness  bade  her  go  up  on  the  judges' 
bench,  which  she  innocently  proceeded 
to  do,  and  the  lawyer  when  reproved 
replied  that  he  thought  that  place  was 
"made  for  old  women."  The  first  Eng- 
lish-bred lawyer  who  set  himself  up  as 
an  attorney,  Thomas  Lechford,  in  1637, 
was  allowed  but  one  case  and  then  forr 
bidden  to  practice;  and  Jeremy  Gridley, 
called  "the  father  of  the  Boston  bar," 
came  to  it  about  1730.  Out  of  all  this 
chaos,  order  was  evolved  in  time.  But 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  three 
leaders  most  conspicuous  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution,  John  and  Samuel 
Adams  and  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  were 
all  originally  destined  for  the  church,  the 
family  of  Samuel  Adams  objecting  to  his 
becoming  a  lawyer  because  it  was  not 
considered  an  altogether  respectable  pro- 
fession. 

None  of  these  careers  would  be  likely, 
as  we  can  now  see,  to  train  the  historian, 
and  when  the  higher  training  arrived  it 
came  in  the  purely  classic  form  and  hin- 
dered as  much  as  it  helped.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Henry  W.  Torrey  told  me  that  he, 
Charles  Sumner,  and  Wendell  Phillips 
used  to  learn  by  heart  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  whole  books  of  Virgil  and  Homer 
in  the  original,  and  recite  lessons  from 
them  without  referring  to  the  text.  There 
were  still  cultivated  families  where  the 
gentlemen  of  the  house  would  cap  verses, 
as  it  was  called,  by  the  evening  fireside. 
Public  oratory  was  measured  by  just 
such  formal  standards.  We  have  in  the 
diaries  of  Rev.  John  Peirce  the  precise 
measurement  of  the  length  of  orations 
and  poems  at  Harvard  <&•  B.  K.  meetings 
for  many  years;  no  address,  he  shows  us, 
had  exceeded  fifty  minutes  down  to  1824, 
when  Edward  Everett,  then  in  his  early 
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glory,  went  up  to  one  hour  and  fifty-one 
minutes.1 

So  vast  and  complex  are  the  develop- 
ments of  modern  history,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  no  American  scholar  of  high 
standing  would  now  treat  with  any  re- 
spect the  belittling  statement  of  Johnson 
as  to  the  gifts  required  of  an  historian. 
The  criticism  now  belongs  rather  on  the 
other  side  as  to  the  permanence  or  final 
quality  of  the  work.  The  late  Justin 
Winsor,  who  was  recognized  by  almost 
all  as  the  chief  among  our  American  his- 
torians, always  pointed  out  with  sadness 
that  even  a  vast  specialist  like  Parkman 
—  the  one  striking  instance  among  us  of 
one  who  chose  his  life  career  in  college 
days  and  never  swerved  from  it  — would 


inevitably  be  superseded  as  time  went  on 
by  the  man  of  later  knowledge;  as  we 
already  see,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Park- 
man that  he  underrated  from  the  outset 
the  claims  of  the  Indians  on  the  imagi- 
native side,  and  did  not  keep  up  with 
the  later  observations.  Even  Rufus 
Choate,  when  he  turned  from  his  foren- 
sic triumphs,  and  said,  "After  all,  a 
book  is  the  only  immortality,"  left  the 
problem  unsolved,  for  he  did  not  tell 
what  that  book  should  be;  and  no  one 
ever  met  the  fatal  possibilities  of  that 
ordeal.  Voltaire  perhaps  solved  the  prob- 
lem more  nearly  than  Choate,  for  Vol- 
taire laid  it  down  as  final  that  nothing 
can  be  more  difficult  than  to  be  obscurely 
hanged. 


ULTIMATE  QUESTIONS 

BY   LAFCADIO   HEARN 


A  MEMORY  of  long  ago.  ...  I  am 
walking  upon  a  granite  pavement  that 
rings  like  iron,  between  buildings  of  gran- 
ite bathed  in  the  light  of  a  cloudless  noon. 
Shadows  are  short  and  sharp :  there  is  no 
stir  in  the  hot  bright  air;  and  the  sound 
of  my  footsteps,  strangely  loud,  is  the  only 
sound  in  the  street.  .  .  .  Suddenly  an 
odd  feeling  comes  to  me,  with  a  sort  of 
tingling  shock,  —  a  feeling,  or  suspicion, 
of  universal  illusion.  The  pavement,  the 
bulks  of  hewn  stone,  the  iron  rails,  and  all 
things  visible,  are  dreams!  Light,  color, 
form,  weight,  solidity  —  all  sensed  ex- 
istences —  are  but  phantoms  of  being, 
manifestations  only  of  one  infinite  ghost- 
liness  for  which  the  language  of  man  has 
not  any  word.  .  .  . 

This  experience  had  been  produced  by 
study  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy,  which  an  American  friend 

* l  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  ix,  p. 
119. 


had  taught  me  how  to  read.  I  did  not  find 
it  easy  reading;  partly  because  I  am  a 
slow  thinker,  but  chiefly  because  my 
mind  had  never  been  trained  to  sus- 
tained effort  in  such  directions.  To  learn 
the  First  Principles  occupied  me  many 
months:  no  other  volume  of  the  series 
gave  me  equal  trouble.  I  would  read  one 
section  at  a  time,  —  rarely  two,  —  never 
venturing  upon  a  fresh  section  until  I 
thought  that  I  had  made  sure  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Very  cautious  and  slow  my  pro- 
gress was,  like  that  of  a  man  mounting, 
for  the  first  time,  a  long  series  of  ladders 
in  darkness.  Reaching  the  light  at  last,  I 
caught  a  sudden  new  vision  of  things,  — 
a  momentary  perception  of  the  illusion  of 
surfaces,  —  and  from  that  time  the  world 
never  again  appeared  to  me  quite  the  same 
as  it  had  appeared  before.  .  .  . 

This  memory  of  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  extraordinary  thrill  of 
the  moment,  were  recently  revived  for  me 
by  the  reading  of  the  essay  "Ultimate 
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Questions,"  in  the  last  and  not  least  pre- 
cious volume  bequeathed  us  by  the  world 's 
greatest  thinker.  The  essay  contains  his 
final  utterance  about  the  riddle  of  life  and 
death,  as  that  riddle  presented  itself  to 
his  vast  mind  in  the  dusk  of  a  lifetime  of 
intellectual  toil.  Certainly  the  substance 
of  what  he  had  to  tell  us  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  Synthetic  Philosophy; 
but  the  particular  interest  of  this  last 
essay  is  made  by  the  writer's  expression 
of  personal  sentiment  regarding  the  prob- 
lem that  troubles  all  deep  thinkers.  Per- 
haps few  of  us  could  have  remained  sat- 
isfied with  his  purely  scientific  position. 
Even  while  fully  accepting  his  declara- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  power  that 
"wells  up  in  us  under  the  form  of  con- 
sciousness" with  that  Power  Unknowable 
which  shapes  all  things,  most  disciples  of 
the  master  must  have  longed  for  some 
chance  to  ask  him  directly,  "But  how  do 
you  feel  in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  per- 
sonal dissolution  ? ' '  And  this  merely  emo- 
tional question  he  has  answered  as  frank- 
ly and  as  fully  as  any  of  us  could  have 
desired,  —  perhaps  even  more  frankly. 
"Old  people,"  he  remarks  apologetically, 
"must  have  many  reflections  in  common. 
Doubtless  one  which  I  have  now  in  mind 
is  very  familiar.  For  years  past,  when 
watching  the  unfolding  buds  in  the 
Spring,  there  has  arisen  the  thought, 
'  Shall  I  ever  again  see  the  buds  unfold  ? 
Shall  I  ever  again  be  awakened  at  dawn 
by  the  song  of  the  thrush  ? '  Now  that  the 
end  is  not  likely  to  be  long  postponed, 
there  results  an  increasing  tendency  to 
meditate  upon  ultimate  questions."  .  .  . 
Then  he  tells  us  that  these  ultimate  ques- 
tions —  "of  the  How  and  the  Why,  of  the 
Whence  and  the  Whither"  —  occupy 
much  more  space  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  cannot  accept  the  creed  of  Christen- 
dom than  the  current  conception  fills  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  men.  The 
enormity  of  the  problem  of  existence  be- 
comes manifest  only  to  those  who  have 
permitted  themselves  to  think  freely  and 
widely  and  deeply,  with  all  such  aids  to 
thought  as  exact  science  can  furnish;  and 


the  larger  the  knowledge  of  the  thinker, 
the  more  pressing  and  tremendous  the 
problem  appears,  and  the  more  hopelessly 
unanswerable.  To  Herbert  Spencer  him- 
self it  must  have  assumed  a  vastness  be- 
yond the  apprehension  of  the  average 
mind;  and  it  weighed  upon  him  more 
and  more  inexorably  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached to  death.  He  could  not  avoid 
the  conviction  —  plainly  suggested  in  his 
magnificent  Psychology  and  in  other  vol- 
umes of  his  great  work  —  that  there  ex- 
ists no  rational  evidence  for  any  belief  in 
the  continuance  of  conscious  personality 
after  death. 

"After  studying  primitive  beliefs,  and 
finding  that  there  is  no  origin  for  the  idea 
of  an  after-life,  save  the  conclusion  which 
the  savage  draws,  from  the  notion  sug- 
gested by  dreams,  of  a  wandering  double 
which  comes  back  on  awaking,  and  which 
goes  away  for  an  indefinite  time  at  death; 
— and  after  contemplating  the  inscrutable 
relation  between  brain  and  consciousness, 
and  finding  that  we  can  get  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  last  without  the 
activity  of  the  first,  —  we  seem  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  thought  that  consciousness 
continues  after  physical  organization  has 
become  inactive." 

In  this  measured  utterance  there  is  no 
word  of  hope;  but  there  is  at  least  a  care- 
fully stated  doubt,  which  those  who  will 
may  try  to  develop  into  the  germ  of  a  hope. 
The  guarded  phrase,  "we  seem  obliged 
to  relinquish,"  certainly  suggests  that, 
although  in  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
in  the  perpetuity  of  consciousness,  some 
larger  future  knowledge  might  help  us  to 
a  less  forlorn  prospect.  From  the  pros- 
pect as  it  now  appears  even  this  mighti- 
est of  thinkers  recoiled :  — 

.  .  .  "But  it  seems  a  strange  and  re- 
pugnant conclusion  that  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  consciousness  at  death,  there  ceases 
to  be  any  knowledge  of  having  existed. 
With  his  last  breath  it  becomes  to  each 
the  same  thing  as  though  he  had  never 
lived. 

"And  then  the  consciousness  itself  — 
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what  is  it  during  the  time  that  it  contin- 
ues? And  what  becomes  of  it  when  it 
ends  ?  We  can  only  infer  that  it  is  a  spe- 
cialized and  individualized  form  of  that 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  which  tran- 
scends both  our  knowledge  and  our  im- 
agination ;  and  that  at  death  its  elements 
lapse  into  that  Infinite  and  Eternal  En- 
ergy, whence  they  were  derived." 

—  With  his  last  breath  it  becomes  to 
each  the  same  thing  as  though  he  had 
never  lived?  To  the  individual,  perhaps 

—  surely  not  to  the  humanity  made  wiser 
and  better  by  his  labors.    But  the  world 
must  pass  away:   will   it   thereafter  be 
the  same  for  the  universe  as  if  humanity 
had  never  existed?  That  might  depend 
upon  the   possibilities   of   future   inter- 
planetary communication .    But  the  whole 
universe  of  suns  and  planets  must  also 
perish :  thereafter  will  it  be  the  same  as 
if  no  intelligent  life  had  ever  toiled  and 
suffered   upon   those  countless  worlds? 
We  have  at  least  the  certainty  that  the 
energies  of  life  cannot  be  destroyed,  and 
the  strong  probability  that  they  will  help 
to  form  another  life  and  thought  in  uni- 
verses yet  to  be  evolved.   .  .  .  Neverthe- 
less, allowing  for  all  imagined  possibili- 
ties, —  granting  even  the  likelihood  of 
some   inapprehensible  relation  between 
all  past  and  all  future  conditioned-being, 

—  the    tremendous    question    remains: 
What  signifies  the  whole  of  apparition- 
al  existence  to  the  Unconditioned?  As 
flickers  of  sheet  -  lightning  leave  no  re- 
cord in  the  night,  so  in  that  Darkness 
a  million  billion  trillion  universes  might 
come  and  go,  and  leave  no  trace  of  their 
having  been. 

To  every  aspect  of  the  problem  Her- 
bert Spencer  must  have  given  thought; 
but  he  has  plainly  declared  that  the  hu- 
man intellect,  as  at  present  constituted, 
can  offer  no  solution.  The  greatest  mind 
that  this  world  has  yet  produced,  —  the 
mind  that  systematized  all  human  know- 
ledge, that  revolutionized  modern  sci- 
ence, that  dissipated  materialism  forever, 
that  revealed  to  us  the  ghostly  unity  of 
all  existence,  that  reestablished  all  ethics 


upon  an  immutable  and  eternal  foun- 
dation, —  the  mind  that  could  expound 
with  equal  lucidity,  and  by  the  same  uni- 
versal formula,  the  history  of  a  gnat  or  the 
history  of  a  sun,  —  confessed  itself,  be- 
fore the  Riddle  of  Existence,  scarcely  less 
helpless  than  the  mind  of  a  child. 

But  for  me  the  supreme  value  of  this 
last  essay  is  made  by  the  fact  that  in  its 
pathetic  statement  of  uncertainties  and 
probabilities  one  can  discern  something 
very  much  resembling  a  declaration  of 
faith.  Though  assured  that  we  have  yet 
no  foundation  for  any  belief  in  the  per- 
sistence of  consciousness  after  the  death 
of  the  brain,  we  are  bidden  to  remember 
that  the  ultimate  nature  of  consciousness 
remains  inscrutable.  Though  we  cannot 
surmise  the  relation  of  consciousness  to 
the  unseen,  we  are  reminded  that  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
Infinite  Energy,  and  that  its  elements,  if 
dissociated  by  death,  will  return  to  the 
timeless  and  measureless  Source  of  Life. 
.  .  .  Science  to-day  also  assures  us  that 
whatever  existence  has  been,  —  all  in- 
dividual life  that  ever  moved  in  animal  or 
plant,  —  all  feeling  and  thought  that  ever 
stirred  in  human  consciousness,  —  must 
have  flashed  self-record  beyond  the  sphere 
of  sentiency;  and  though  we  cannot 
know,  we  cannot  help  imagining  that  the 
best  of  such  registration  may  be  destined 
to  perpetuity.  On  this  latter  subject,  for 
obvious  reasons,  Herbert  Spencer  has  re- 
mained silent;  but  the  reader  may  pon- 
der a  remarkable  paragraph  in  the  final 
sixth  edition  of  the  First  Principles,  — 
a  paragraph  dealing  with  the  hypothesi 
that  consciousness  may  belong  to  the 
cosmic  ether.  This  hypothesis  has  not 
been  lightly  dismissed  by  him;  and  even 
while  proving  its  inadequacy,  he  seems 
to  intimate  that  it  may  represent  imper- 
fectly some  truth  yet  inapprehensible  by 
the  human  mind :  — 

"The  only  supposition  having  consist- 
ency is  that  that  in  which  consciousness 
inheres  is  the  all-pervading  ether.  This 
we  know  can  be  affected  by  molecules 
of  matter  in  motion,  and  conversely  can 
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affect  the  motions  of  molecules;  —  as  wit- 
ness the  action  of  light  on  the  retina.  In 
pursuance  of  this  supposition  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  ether,  which  pervades  not 
only  all  space  but  all  matter,  is,  under  spe- 
cial conditions  in  certain  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  capable  of  being  affected 
by  the  nervous  changes  in  such  way  as  to 
result  in  feeling,  and  is  reciprocally  ca- 
pable under  these  conditions  of  affecting 
the  nervous  changes.  But  if  we  accept 
this  explanation,  we  must  assume  that  the 
potentiality  of  feeling  is  universal,  and 
that  the  evolution  of  feeling  in  the  ether 
takes  place  only  under  the  extremely 
complex  conditions  occurring  in  certain 
nervous  centres.  This,  however,  is  but 
a  semblance  of  an  explanation,  since  we 
know  not  what  the  ether  is,  and  since, 
by  confession  of  those  most  capable  of 
judging,  no  hypothesis  that  has  been 
framed  accounts  for  all  its  powers.  Such 
an  explanation  may  be  said  to  do  no 
more  than  symbolize  the  phenomena  by 
symbols  of  unknown  natures."1 

—  "Inscrutable  is  this  complex  con- 
sciousness which  has  slowly  evolved  out  of 
infantine  vacuity — consciousness  which, 
in  other  shapes,  is  manifested  by  animate 
beings  at  large  —  consciousness  which, 
during  the  development  of  every  crea- 
ture, makes  its  appearance  out  of  what 
seems  unconscious  matter;  suggesting  the 
thought  that  consciousness,  in  some  rudi- 
mentary form,  is  omnipresent."  2 

—  Of  all  modern  thinkers,  Spencer  was 
perhaps  the  most  careful  to  avoid  giving 
encouragement  to  any  hypothesis  unsup- 
ported by  powerful  evidence.  Even  the 
simple  sum  of  his  own  creed  is  uttered 
only,  with  due  reservation,  as  a  statement 
of  three  probabilities :  that  consciousness 
represents  a  specialized  and  individual- 
ized form  of  the  infinite  Energy;  that  it 
is  dissolved  by  death;  and  that  its  ele- 
ments then  return  to  the  source  of  all  be- 

1  First  Principles,  §  71   c,  definitive  edition 
of  1900. 

2  Autobiography,  vol.  ii,  p.  470. 


ing.  As  for  our  mental  attitude  toward 
the  infinite  Mystery,  his  advice  is  plain. 
We  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  eternal 
law,  and  endeavor  to  vanquish  our  an- 
cient inheritance  of  superstitious  terrors, 
remembering  that,  "merciless  as  is  the 
Cosmic  process  worked  out  by  an  Un- 
known Power,  yet  vengeance  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  it."8 

In  the  same  brief  essay  there  is  another 
confession  of  singular  interest,  —  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  terror  of  Space.  To 
even  the  ordinary  mind,  the  notion  of  in- 
finite Space,  as  forced  upon  us  by  those 
monstrous  facts  of  astronomy  which  re- 
quire no  serious  study  to  apprehend,  is 
terrifying;  —  I  mean  the  mere  vague  idea 
of  that  everlasting  Night  into  which  the 
blazing  of  millions  of  suns  can  bring 
neither  light  nor  warmth.  But  to  the  in- 
tellect of  Herbert  Spencer  the  idea  of 
Space  must  have  presented  itself  after  a 
manner  incomparably  more  mysterious 
and  stupendous.  The  mathematician 
alone  will  comprehend  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the 
Geometry  of  Position  and  the  mystery  of 
space-relations,  —  or  the  startling  decla- 
ration that  "even  could  we  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  existence,  there  would  re- 
main still  more  transcendent  mysteries." 
But  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that,  apart 
from  the  conception  of  these  geometrical 
mysteries,  the  problem  of  naked  Space 
itself  •  became  for  him,  in  the  twilight  of 
his  age,  an  obsession  and  a  dismay:  — 

.  .  .  "And  then  comes  the  thought  of 
this  universal  matrix  itself,  anteceding 
alike  creation  or  evolution,  whichever  be 
assumed,  and  infinitely  transcending  both, 
alike  in  extent  and  duration;  since  both, 
if  conceived  at  all,  must  be  conceived  as 
having  had  beginnings,  while  Space  had 
no  beginning.  The  thought  of  this  blank 
form  of  existence  which,  explored  in  all 
directions  as  far  as  imagination  can  reach , 
has,  beyond  that,  an  unexplored  region 
compared  with  which  the  part  which  im- 
agination has  traversed  is  but  infinitesi- 
mal, —  the  thought  of  a  Space  compared 
8  Facts  and  Comments,  p.  201. 
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with  which  our  immeasurable  sidereal 
system  dwindles  to  a  point,  is  a  thought 
too  overwhelming  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Of 
late  years  the  consciousness  that  without 
origin  or  cause  infinite  Space  has  ever 
existed  and  must  ever  exist,  produces  in 
me  a  feeling  from  which  I  shrink." 

How  the  idea  of  infinite  Space  may  af- 
fect a  mind  incomparably  more  powerful 
than  my  own,  I  cannot  know;  —  neither 
can  I  divine  the  nature  of  certain  prob- 
lems which  the  laws  of  space-relation 
present  to  the  geometrician.  But  when  I 
try  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  horror 
which  that  idea  evokes  within  my  own 
feeble  imagination,  I  am  able  to  distin- 
guish different  elements  of  the  emotion, 

—  particular  forms  of  terror  responding 
to  particular  ideas   (rational  and  irra- 
tional) suggested  by  the  revelations  of 
science.  One  feeling  —  perhaps  the  main 
element  of  the  horror  —  is  made  by  the 
thought  of  being  prisoned  forever  and 
ever  within  that  unutterable  Viewlessness 
which  occupies  infinite  Space. 

Behind  this  feeling  there  is  more  than 
the  thought  of  eternal  circumscription, 

—  there  is  also  the  idea  of  being  perpetu- 
ally penetrated,  traversed,  thrilled  by  the 
Nameless;  —  there  is  likewise  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  least  particle  of  innermost 
secret  Self  could  shun  the  eternal  touch 
of  It;  —  there  is  furthermore  the  tre- 
mendous conviction  that  could  the  Self 
of  me  rush  with  the  swiftness  of  light,  — 
with  more  than  the  swiftness  of  light,  — 
beyond  all  galaxies,  beyond  durations  of 
time  so  vast  that  Science  knows  no  sign 
by  which  their  magnitudes  might  be  in- 
dicated, —  and  still  flee  onward,  onward, 
downward,   upward,  —  always,  always, 

—  never  could  that  Self  of  me  reach  nearer 
to  any  verge,  never  speed  farther  from 
any  centre.  For,  in  that  Silence,  all  vast- 
itude   and  height  and   depth  and  time 
and  direction  are  swallowed  up :  relation 
therein  could  have  no  meaning  but  for 
the  speck  of  my  fleeting  consciousness, 

—  atom  of  terror  pulsating  alone  through 
atomless,   soundless,  nameless,  illimita- 
ble potentiality. 


And  the  idea  of  that  potentiality  awak- 
ens another  quality  of  horror,  —  the  hor- 
ror of  infinite  Possibility.  For  this  In- 
scrutable that  pulses  through  substance 
as  if  substance  were  not  at  all  —  so. 
subtly  that  none  can  feel  the  flowing  of 
its  tides,  yet  so  swiftly  that  no  lifetime 
would  suffice  to  count  the  number  of  the 
oscillations  which  it  makes  within  the 
fraction  of  one  second  —  thrills  to  us  out 
of  endlessness;  —  and  the  force  of  in- 
finity dwells  in  its  lightest  tremor;  the- 
weight  of  eternity  presses  behind  its  faint- 
est shudder.  To  that  phantom-Touch, 
the  tinting  of  a  blossom  or  the  dissipation, 
of  a  universe  were  equally  facile:  here  it 
caresses  the  eye  with  the  charm  and  illu- 
sion of  color;  there  it  bestirs  into  being 
a  cluster  of  giant  suns.  All  that  human 
mind  is  capable  of  conceiving  as  possible 
—  and  how  much  also  that  human  mind 
must  forever  remain  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving ?  —  may  be  wrought  anywhere, 
everywhere,  by  a  single  tremor  of  that 
Abyss.  .  .  . 

Is  it  true,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  that  the  fear  of  the  extinction  of 
self  is  the  terror  supreme  ?  .  .  .  For  th« 
thought  of  personal  perpetuity  in  the  in- 
finite vortex  is  enough  to  evoke  sudden 
trepidations  that  no  tongue  can  utter,  — 
fugitive  instants  of  a  horror  too  vast  to 
enter  wholly  into  consciousness:  a  hor- 
ror that  can  be  endured  in  swift  black 
glimpsings  only.  And  the  trust  that  we 
are  one  with  the  Absolute  —  dim  points 
of  thrilling  in  the  abyss  of  It  —  can  prove 
a  consoling  faith  only  to  those  who  find 
themselves  obliged  to  think  that  con- 
sciousness dissolves  with  the  crumbling 
of  the  brain.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  few 
(or  none)  dare  to  utter  frankly  those 
stupendous  doubts  and  fears  which  force 
mortal  intelligence  to  recoil  upon  itself  at 
every  fresh  attempt  to  pass  the  barrier 
of  the  Knowable.  Were  that  barrier  un- 
expectedly pushed  back,  —  were  know- 
ledge to  be  suddenly  and  vastly  expanded 
beyond  its  present  limits,  —  perhaps  we 
should  find  ourselves  unable  to  endure 
the  revelation.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  Percival  Lowell's  astonishing  book 
Mars  sets  one  to  thinking  about  the  re- 
sults of  being  able  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  habitants  of  an  older  and 
a  wiser  world,  —  some  race  of  beings 
more  highly  evolved  than  we,  both  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  and  able  to  inter- 
pret a  thousand  mysteries  that  still  baffle 
our  science.  Perhaps,  in  such  event,  we 
should  not  find  ourselves  able  to  compre- 
hend the  methods,  even  could  we  borrow 
the  results,  of  wisdom  older  than  all  our 
civilization  by  myriads  or  hundreds  of 
myriads  of  years.  But  would  not  the  sud- 
den advent  of  larger  knowledge  from 
some  elder  planet  prove  for  us,  by  reason 
of  the  present  moral  condition  of  man- 
kind, nothing  less  than  a  catastrophe? 
—  might  it  not  even  result  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  species  ? 

The  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  dissem- 
ination of  dangerous  higher  knowledge, 
before  the  masses  of  a  people  are  ethi- 
cally prepared  to  receive  it,  will  always  be 
prevented  by  the  conservative  instinct; 
and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  (allow- 
ing for  individual  exceptions)  that  the 


power  to  gain  higher  knowledge  is  devel- 
oped only  as  the  moral  ability  to  profit  by 
such  knowledge  is  evolved.  I  fancy  that 
if  the  power  of  holding  intellectual  con- 
verse with  other  worlds  could  now  serve 
us,  we  should  presently  obtain  it.  But  if, 
by  some  astonishing  chance  —  as  by  the 
discovery,  let  us  suppose,  of  some  method 
of  ether-telegraphy  —  this  power  were 
prematurely  acquired,  its  exercise  would 
in  all  probability  be  prohibited.  Im- 
agine, for  example,  what  would  have 
happened  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
person  guilty  of  discovering  means  to 
communicate  with  the  people  of  a  neigh- 
boring planet!  Assuredly  that  inventor 
and  his  apparatus  and  his  records  would 
have  been  burnt;  every  trace  and  memory 
of  his  labors  would  have  been  extirpat- 
ed. Even  to-day  the  sudden  discovery  of 
truths  unsupported  by  human  experience, 
the  sudden  revelation  of  facts  opposed 
to  existing  convictions,  might  evoke  some 
frantic  revival  of  superstitious  terrors, 
—  some  religious  panic -fury  that  would 
strangle  science,  and  replunge  the  world 
in  mental  darkness  for  a  thousand  years. 


MARRIAGE  VOWS 


BY   AGNES   REPPLIER 


WE  had  decided  upon  the  married  es- 
tate, titles,  and  foreign  travel.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  cherished  such  ambitions 
for  the  future,  —  what  was  the  future  to 
us  ?  —  but  that  in  the  world  of  illusions, 
which  was  our  world,  we  were  about  to 
assume  these  new  and  dazzling  condi- 
tions. Childish  even  for  our  years,  though 
our  years  were  very  few,  and  preserved 
mercifully  from  that  familiar  and  deaden- 
ing intercourse  with  adults,  which  might 
have  resulted  in  our  being  sensible  and 
well-informed,  we  cultivated  our  imagi- 
nations instead  of  our  minds.  The  very 
bareness  of  our  surroundings,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  appliances  for  play,  flung 
us  back  unreservedly  upon  the  illimitable 
resources  of  invention.  It  was  in  the  long 
winter  months,  when  Nature  was  unkind, 
when  the  last  chestnut  had  been  gathered, 
and  the  last  red  leaf  pressed  carefully  in 
an  atlas,  that  we  awoke  to  the  recognition 
of  our  needs,  and  slipped  across  the  bor- 
der-land of  fancy.  It  was  then  that  cer- 
tain wise  and  experienced  nuns  watched 
us  closely,  knowing  that  our  pent-up  en- 
ergies might  at  any  moment  break  down 
the  barriers  of  discipline;  but  knowing 
also  that  it  was  not  possible  for  a  grown- 
up person,  however  well  disposed,  to  en- 
ter our  guarded  realm.  We  were  always 
under  observation;  but  the  secret  city 
wherein  we  dwelt  was  trodden  by  no  other 
foot  than  ours. 

It  had  rained  for  a  week.  We  had  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  literature  and 
the  drama.  A  new  book  in  the  convent 
library,  a  book  with  a  most  promising 
title,  The  Witch  of  Melton  Hill,  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  dismal  failure.  Eliza- 
beth observed  sardonically  that  if  it  had 
been  named,  as  it  should  have  been,  The 
Guardian  Angel  of  Hallam  House,  we 
should  at  least  have  let  it  alone.  An  un- 


reasoning relative  had  sent  me  as  a  belat- 
ed Christmas  gift,  Agnes  Hilton;  or  Pride 
Corrected,  —  making  the  feeble  excuse  that 
I  bore  the  heroine's  name.  To  a  logical 
mind  this  would  have  seemed  no  ground 
either  for  giving  me  the  story,  or  for  blam- 
ing me  because  it  proved  unreadable. 
But  Tony,  to  whom  I  lent  it,  reproached 
me  with  exceeding  bitterness  for  having 
the  kind  of  a  name  —  a  goody-goody 
name  she  called  it  —  which  was  always 
borne  by  pious  and  virtuous  heroines. 
She  said  she  thanked  Heaven  none  of 
them  were  ever  christened  Antoinette; 
and  she  seemed  to  hold  me  responsible 
for  the  ennobling  qualities  she  despised. 

As  for  the  drama,  we  had  acted  for  the 
second  time  Elizabeth's  masterpiece,  The 
Youth  of  Michael  Angela,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  further  opening  for  our 
talents.  We  little  girls,  with  the  imitative 
instincts  of  our  age,  were  always  endeav- 
oring to  reproduce  on  a  modest  scale  the 
artistic  triumphs  with  which  the  big  girls 
entertained  the  school.  It  was  hard  work 
because  we  had  no  plays,  no  costumes, 
and  no  manager.  We  had  only  Elizabeth, 
who  rose  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion, overcoming  for  our  sake  the  aver- 
sion she  felt  for  any  form  of  composition, 
and  substituting  for  her  French  exercises 
the  more  inspiring  labors  of  the  dramatist. 
Her  first  effort  was  slight,  a  mere  curtain 
raiser,  and  dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  a 
robber  chief,  who,  after  passionate  pur- 
suit of  a  beautiful  and  beloved  maiden, 
finds  out  that  she  is  his  sister,  and  hails 
the  news  with  calm  fraternal  joy.  By  a 
fortunate  coincidence,  he  also  discovers 
that  an  aged  traveler  whom  he  had  pur- 
posed robbing  is  his  father;  so  the  cur- 
tain falls  upon  a  united  family,  the  gentle 
desperado  quoting  an  admirable  senti- 
ment of  Cowper's  (it  was  in  our  reader, 
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accompanied  by  a  picture  of  a  gentleman, 
a  lady,  a  baby,  and  a  birdcage) :  — 
"  Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall." 

The  success  of  this  touching  and  real- 
istic little  play  encouraged  Elizabeth  to 
more  ambitious  labors.  She  set  about 
dramatizing,  with  my  assistance,  a  story 
from  The  Boyhood  of  Great  Painters, 
which  told  how  the  youthful  Michael 
Angelo  modeled  a  snow  Faun  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  how  that 
magnificent  duke,  seeing  this  work  of  art 
before  it  had  time  to  melt,  showered 
praises  and  promises  upon  the  happy 
sculptor.  It  was  not  a  powerful  theme, 
but  there  was  an  ancient  retainer  of  the 
Buonarroti  family  (Elizabeth  wisely  re- 
served this  part  for  herself),  who  made 
sarcastic  remarks  about  his  employers, 
and  never  appeared  without  a  large  fea- 
ther duster,  thus  fulfilling  all  the  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  modern  comedy. 

What  puzzled  us  most  sorely  was  the 
Faun,  which  we  supposed  to  be  an  inno- 
cent young  quadruped,  and  had  no  possi- 
ble way  of  presenting.  Therefore,  after  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  flower  girl  should  be  sub- 
stituted; this  happy  idea  (so  suggestive 
of  Michael  Angelo 's  genius)  being  in- 
spired by  the  plaster  figures  then  sadly 
familiar  to  lawns  and  garden  walks.  In 
the  story,  the  young  artist  emphasized  the 
age  of  the  Faun  by  deftly  knocking  out 
two  of  its  front  teeth,  —  a  touch  of  realism 
beyond  our  range,  as  Viola  Milton  in  a 
nightgown  played  the  statue's  part.  In 
our  drama,  the  Duke  complained  that 
the  flower  girl  was  too  grave,  whereupon 
Michael  Angelo,  with  afew  happy  touches, 
gave  her  a  smile  so  broad  — Viola's  teeth 
being  her  most  prominent  feature  — 
that  some  foolish  little  girls  in  the  audi- 
ence thought  a  joke  was  intended,  and 
laughed  uproariously.  Marie  played  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  I  was  his  proud  father,  who 
appeared  only  in  the  last  scene,  and  said, 
"Come  to  my  arms,  my  beloved  son!" 
which  he  did  so  impetuously  —  Marie 
was  nothing  if  not  ardent  —  that  I  was 


greatly  embarrassed,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  hold  him.  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent was  affably,  though  somewhat  feebly, 
portrayed  by  Annie  Churchill,  who  wore 
a  waterproof  cloak,  flung,  like  Hamlet's 
mantle,  over  her  left  shoulder,  and  a  bea- 
ver hat  with  a  red  bow  and  an  ostrich 
plume,  the  property  of  Eloise  Didier.  It 
was  a  significant  circumstance  that  when 
Marie,  rushing  to  my  embrace,  knocked 
over  a  little  table,  the  sole  furniture  of  the 
Medicean  palace,  and  indicating  by  its 
presence  that  we  were  no  longer  in  the 
snow,  Lorenzo  hastily  picked  it  up,  and 
straightened  the  cover ;  while  Elizabeth — 
who  had  no  business  to  be  in  that  scene 
—  stood  calmly  by,  twirling  her  feather 
duster,  and  apparently  accustomed  to 
being  waited  on  by  the  flower  of  the  Flor- 
entine nobility. 

The  production  of  Michael  Angelo  cost 
us  four  weeks  of  hard  and  happy  labor. 
His  name  became  so  familiar  to  our  lips 
that  Tony,  whose  turn  it  was  to  read  night 
and  morning  prayers,  substituted  it  pro- 
fanely for  that  of  the  blessed  Archangel. 
We  always  said  the  Credo  and  Confiteor 
in  Latin,  so  that  beato  Michaeli  Arch" 
angelo  became  beato  Michael  Angelo,  with- 
out attracting  the  attention  of  any  ears 
save  ours.  It  was  one  of  those  daring  jests 
(as  close  to  wickedness  as  we  ever  got) 
which  served  as  passwords  in  our  secret 
city.  The  second  time  we  gave  the  play, 
we  extended  a  general  invitation  to  the 
First  Cours  to  come  and  see  it;  and  a 
score  or  so  of  the  less  supercilious  girls 
actually  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege. It  is  hard  for  me  to  make  clear  what 
condescension  this  implied.  Feudal  lord 
and  feudal  vassal  were  not  more  widely 
separated  than  were  the  First  and  Second 
Cours.  Feudal  lord  and  feudal  vassal 
were  not  more  firmly  convinced  of  the 
justness  of  their  respective  positions.  No 
uneasy  agitator  had  ever  pricked  us  into 
discontent.  The  existing  order  of  things 
seemed  to  us  as  natural  as  the  planetary 
system. 

Now,  casting  about  for  some  new  form 
of  diversion,  Elizabeth  proposed  one 
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stormy  afternoon  that  we  should  assume 
titles,  and  marry  one  another;  secretly, 
of  course,  but  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance that  imagination  could  devise. 
She  herself,  having  first  choice,  elected 
England  for  her  dwelling-place,  and 
Emily  for  her  spouse.  She  took  Emily,  I 
am  sure,  because  that  silent  and  impas- 
sive child  was  the  only  one  of  the  five 
who  did  n't  particularly  covet  the  honor. 
Elizabeth,  protecting  herself  instinctively 
from  our  affection  and  admiration,  found 
her  natural  refuge  in  this  unresponsive 
bosom  Because  Emily  would  just  as  soon 
have  married  Lilly  or  me,  Elizabeth  wise- 
ly offered  her  her  hand.  She  also  insisted 
that  Emily,  being  older,  should  be  hus- 
band. Mere  surface  ambition  was  alien  to 
her  character.  The  position  of  maitresse 
femme  satisfied  all  reasonable  require- 
ments. 

Names  and  titles  were  more  difficult  of 
selection .  Emily  was  well  disposed  toward 
a  dukedom;  but  Elizabeth  preferred  that 
her  husband  should  be  an  earl,  because 
an  earl  was  "belted,"  and  a  duke,  we  sur- 
mised, was  n't. 

"A  duke  is  higher  than  an  earl,"  said 
the  well-informed  Emily. 

"But  he  isn't  belted,"  insisted  Eliza- 
beth. "It's  a 'belted  knight 'and  a 'belted 
earl'  always;  never  a  belted  duke.  You 
can  wear  a  belt  if  you're  an  earl,  Emily." 

"I  do  wear  a  belt,"  said  Emily. 

"Then,  of  course,  you've  got  to  be  an 
earl,"  retorted  Elizabeth;  reasoning  by 
some  process,  not  perfectly  plain  to  us, 
but  conclusive  enough  for  Emily,  who 
tepidly  yielded  the  point.  "Philip  How- 
ard, Earl  of  Arundel "  — 

"I  won't  be  named  Philip,"  interrupted 
Emily  rebelliously. 

"Well,  then,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  and  we'll  live  in 
Arundel  Castle." 

"You  got  that  out  of  Constance  Sher* 
wood,"  said  Marie. 

Elizabeth  nodded.  Lady  Fullerton's 
pretty  story  had  been  read  aloud  in  the 
refectory,  and  we  were  rather  "up"  in 
English  titles  as  a  consequence. 


"I'm  going  to  be  Prince  of  Castile," 
said  Tony  suddenly. 

I  leaped  from  my  chair.  "  You  shan't ! " 
I  flashed,  and  then  stopped  short,  bitterly 
conscious  of  my  impotence.  Tony  had 
"spoken  first."  There  was  no  wresting 
her  honors  from  her.  She  knew,  she  must 
have  known,  that  Castile  was  the  home  of 
my  soul,  though  no  one  had  ever  sounded 
the  depth  of  my  devotion.  My  whole  life 
was  lit  by  Spain's  sombre  glow.  It  was 
the  land  where  my  fancy  strayed  when- 
ever it  escaped  from  thraldom,  and  to 
which  I  paid  a  secret  and  passionate  hom- 
age. The  destruction  of  the  Invincible 
Armada  was  the  permanent  sorrow  of  my 
childhood.  And  now  Tony  had  located 
herself  in  this  paradise  of  romance .  ' '  Cas- 
tile's  proud  dames"  would  be  her  peers 
and  countrywomen.  The  Alhambra 
would  be  her  pleasure-house  (geographi- 
cally I  was  a  trifle  indistinct),  and  Moor- 
ish slaves  would  wait  upon  her  will.  I 
could  not  even  share  these  blessed  privi- 
leges, because  it  was  plain  to  all  of  us  that 
Tony's  one  chance  of  connubial  felicity 
lay  in  having  Lilly  for  a  partner.  The 
divorce  courts  would  have  presented  a 
speedy  termination  to  any  other  alliance. 

"Never  mind,  Agnes,"  said  Marie  con- 
solingly. "We  don't  want  Castile.  It's 
a  soapy  old  place.  We'll  be  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Tuscany." 

I  yielded  a  sorrowful  assent.  Tuscany 
awoke  no  echoes  in  my  bosom.  I  neither 
knew  nor  cared  whence  Marie  had  bor- 
rowed the  suggestion.  But  the  priceless 
discipline  of  communal  life  had  taught  us 
all  to  respect  one  another's  rights,  and  to 
obey  the  inflexible  rules  of  play.  Tony 
had  staked  her  claim  to  Castile;  and  I 
became  Beatrice  della  Rovere,  Duchess 
of  Tuscany,  without  protest,  but  without 
elation.  Lilly  looked  genuinely  distressed. 
Her  sweet  heart  was  hurt  to  feel  that  she 
was  depriving  a  friend  of  any  happiness, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  she  was  equally 
indifferent  to  the  grandeurs  of  Italy  and 
of  Spain.  Perhaps  Griselda  the  patient 
felt  no  lively  concern  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  her  husband's  estates.  She 
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had  other  and  more  serious  things  to 
ponder. 

The  marriage  ceremony  presented  dif- 
ficulties. We  must  have  a  priest  to  offici- 
ate; that  is,  we  must  have  a  girl  discreet 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  our  secret,  yet 
stupid  enough,  or  amiable  enough,  to  be 
put  out  of  the  play  afterwards.  We  had 
no  idea  of  being  burdened  with  clerical 
society.  Annie  Churchill  was  finally 
chosen  for  the  role.  Her  functions  were 
carefully  explained  to  her,  and  her  scru- 
ples —  she  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  doing 
something  wrong  —  were,  by  candid  ar- 
gument, overcome.  Marie  wanted  to  be 
married  in  the  "Lily  of  Judah"  chapel,  a 
tiny  edifice  girt  by  the  winding  drive;  but 
Elizabeth  firmly  upheld  the  superior 
claims  of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Joseph  was,  as  we  well  knew,  the 
patron  of  marriage,  its  advocate  and 
friend.  We  depended  upon  him  to  find  us 
our  future  husbands,  —  in  which  regard 
he  has  shown  undue  partiality,  —  and  it 
was  in  good  faith  that  we  now  placed  our- 
selves under  his  protection.  Our  play  in- 
evitably reflected  the  religious  influences 
by  which  we  were  so  closely  environed.  I 
hear  it  said  that  the  little  sons  of  minis- 
ters preach  to  imaginary  audiences  in  the 
nursery,  —  an  idea  which  conveys  a  pe- 
culiar horror  to  my  mind.  We  did  not 
preach  (which  of  us  would  have  listened  ?) , 
but  we  followed  in  fancy,  like  the  child 
Eugenie  de  Guerin,  those  deeply  colored 
traditions  which  lent  atmosphere  to  our 
simple  and  monotonous  lives.  One  of 
our  favorite  games  was  the  temptation  of 
St.  Anthony.  Mariana  Grognon,  a  little 
French  girl  of  unsurpassed  agility,  had 
"created"  the  part  of  the  devil.  Its 
special  feature  was  the  flying  leap  she 
took  over  the  kneeling  hermit's  head,  a 
performance  more  terrifying  than  seduc- 
tive. This  vivacious  pantomime  had  been 
frowned  upon  by  the  mistress  of  recrea- 
tion, who  had  no  idea  what  it  meant;  but 
who  considered,  and  with  reason,  that 
Mariana  was  behaving  like  a  tomboy. 
Then  one  day  an  over-zealous  St.  An- 
thony —  Marie  probably  —  crossed  him- 


self with  such  suspicious  fervor  when  the 
devil  made  his  jump  that  the  histrionic 
nature  of  the  sport  became  evident,  and 
it  was  sternly  suppressed.  The  primitive 
humor  of  the  miracle  play  was  not  in  fa- 
vor at  the  Convent. 

We  were  married  in  front  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's statue  outside  the  chapel  door,  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Sunday  was  selected 
for  the  ceremony,  partly  because  we  had 
possession  of  our  white  veils  on  that  day, 
—  and  what  bride  would  wear  a  black 
veil !  —  and  partly  because  the  greater 
liberty  allowed  us  made  possible  an  unob- 
served half -hour.  It  was  Elizabeth's  cus- 
tom and  mine  to  go  to  the  chapel  every 
Sunday  before  supper,  and  offer  an  ear- 
nest supplication  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
that  we  might  not  be  given  medals  that 
night  at  Primes.  I  loved  Primes.  It  was 
the  most  exciting  event  of  the  week. 
There  was  an  impressive  solemnity  about 
the  big,  hushed  room,  the  long  rows  of  ex- 
pectant girls,  Reverend  Mother,  begirt  by 
the  whole  community,  gazing  at  us  aus- 
terely, and  the  seven  days'  record  read  out 
in  Madame  Bouron's  clear,  incisive  tones. 
We  knew  how  every  girl  in  the  school, 
even  the  exalted  graduates  and  semi-sa- 
cred medallions,  had  behaved.  We  knew 
how  they  stood  in  class.  We  saw  the  suc- 
cessful students  go  up  to  receive  their 
medals.  Occasional  comments  from  Ma- 
dame Bouron  added  a  bitter  pungency 
to  the  situation.  It  was  delightful  from 
beginning  to  end,  unless  —  and  this  hap- 
pened very  often  to  Elizabeth,  and  some- 
times even  to  me  —  we  had  distinguished 
ourselves  sufficiently  to  win  our  class  med- 
als for  the  week.  Then,  over  an  end- 
less expanse  of  polished  floor,  slippery  as 
glass,  we  moved  like  stricken  creatures; 
conscious  that  our  friends  were  watching 
us  in  mocking  security  from  their  chairs; 
conscious  that  we  were  swinging  our  arms 
and  turning  in  our  toes;  and  painfully 
aware  that  our  curtsies  would  never  come 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  elegance 
and  grace.  Elizabeth  was  furthermore 
afflicted  by  a  dark  foreboding  that  some- 
thing —  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
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stocking  or  a  petticoat  —  would  "come 
down"  when  she  was  in  mid-stream,  and 
this  apprehension  deepened  her  impene- 
trable gloom.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  avert- 
ing such  misery  that  we  said  our  "  Hail 
Marys"  every  Sunday  afternoon,  mani- 
festing thereby  much  faith  but  little  in- 
telligence, as  all  these  matters  had  been 
settled  at  "Conference"  on  Saturday.  I 
have  always  believed,  however,  that  it 
was  in  answer  to  our  prayers  that  a  law 
was  passed  in  mid-term,  ordaining  that 
no  girl  should  be  eligible  for  a  class  medal 
unless  she  had  all  her  conduct  notes,  un- 
less her  week's  record  was  without  a  stain. 
As  this  was  sheerly  impossible,  we  were 
thenceforth  safe.  We  heard  our  names 
read  out,  but  sat  still,  in  disgraceful  but 
blessed  security.  Even  Madame  Bou- 
ron's  icy  censure,  and  Reverend  Mother's 
vaguely  reproachful  glance  (she  was 
hopelessly  near-sighted,  and  had  n't  the 
remotest  idea  where  we  sat)  were  easier 
to  bear  than  that  distressful  journey  up 
and  down  the  classroom,  with  every  eye 
upon  us. 

The  marriage  ceremony  would  have 
been  more  tranquil  and  more  imposing  if 
we  had  not  had  such  a  poltroon  of  a 
priest.  Annie  was  so  nervous,  so  afraid 
she  was  committing  a  sin,  and  so  afraid 
she  would  be  caught  in  the  commission, 
that  she  read  the  service  shamefully,  and 
slurred  all  the  interesting  details  over 
which  we  wanted  to  linger.  Elizabeth 
had  to  prompt  her  repeatedly,  and  Tony's 
comments  were  indefensible  at  such  a 
solemn  hour.  When  the  three  rings  had 
been  placed  upon  the  brides'  fingers,  and 
the  three  veils  bashfully  raised  to  per- 
mit the  salutations  of  the  noble  grooms, 
we  promised  to  meet  again  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  closet,  after  the  dormitory  lights  had 
been  lowered,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
schoolroom.  To  have  played  our  parts 
openly  in  recreation  hours  would  have 
been  to  destroy  all  the  pleasures  of  illu- 
sion. Secrecy  was  indispensable,  secrecy 
and  mystery;  a  hurried  clasp  of  Marie's 
hand,  as  she  brushed  by  me  to  her  desk; 
a  languishing  glance  over  our  dictation 
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books  in  class;  a  tender  note  slipped 
between  the  pages  of  my  grammar.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  I  was  the  most 
cherished  of  the  three  brides.  Tony  was 
not  likely  to  expend  much  energy  in 
prolonged  love-making,  and  Emily  was 
wholly  incapable  of  demonstration,  even 
if  Elizabeth  would  have  tolerated  it.  But 
Marie  was  dramatic  to  her  finger-tips; 
she  played  her  part  with  infinite  grace 
and  zeal;  and  I,  being  by  nature  both 
ardent  and  imitative,  entered  freely  into 
her  conception  of  our  roles.  We  corre- 
sponded at  length,  with  that  freedom  of 
phrase  and  singleness  of  idea  which  make 
love  letters  such  profitable  reading. 

It  was  in  our  stolen  meetings,  however, 
in  those  happy  reunions  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  closet,  or  in  another  stuffy  hole 
where  our  hats  and  coats  were  hung,  that 
the  expansive  nature  of  our  play  was 
made  delightfully  manifest.  It  was  then 
that  we  traveled  far  and  wide,  meeting 
dangers  with  an  unflinching  front,  and 
receiving  everywhere  the  respectful  wel- 
come due  to  our  rank  and  fortunes.  We 
went  to  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Father 
greeted  us  with  unfeigned  joy.  We  went 
to  Venice,  and  the  Doge  —  of  whose  pass- 
ing we  were  blissfully  ignorant  —  took  us 
a-pleasuring  in  the  Bucentaur.  Our  Stu- 
art proclivities  would  not  permit  us  to 
visit  Victoria's  court,  —  that  is,  not  as 
friends.  Tony  thirsted  to  go  there  and  raise 
a  row;  but  the  young  Pretender  being 
dead  (we  ascertained  this  fact  definitely 
from  Madame  Duncan,  who  read  us  a 
lecture  on  our  ignorance),  there  seemed 
nobody  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  usurping 
queen.  We  crossed  the  desert  on  camels, 
and  followed  Pere  Hue  into  Tartary  and 
Thibet.  Our  husbands  gave  us  magnifi- 
cent jewels,  and  Lilly  dropped  her  pearl 
earrings  into  a  well,  like  "Albuharez* 
Daughter"  in  the  Spanish  Ballads.  This 
charming  mishap  might  have  happened 
to  me,  if  only  I  had  been  Princess  of 
Castile. 

Then  one  day  Elizabeth  made  a  dis- 
covery which  filled  me  with  confusion. 
Before  I  came  to  school,  I  had  parted 
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with  my  few  toys,  feeling  that  paper  dolls 
and  grace-hoops  were  unworthy  of  my 
new  estate,  and  that  I  should  never  again 
condescend  to  the  devices  of  my  lonely 
childhood.  The  single  exception  was  a 
small  bisque  doll  with  painted  yellow 
curls.  I  had  brought  it  to  the  Convent  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  but  no  one  was 
aware  of  its  existence.  It  was  a  neglected 
doll,  nameless  and  wardrobeless,  and  its 
sole  function  was  to  sleep  with  me  at 
night.  Its  days  were  spent  in  solitary 
confinement  in  my  washstand  drawer. 
This  does  not  mean  that  evening  brought 
any  sense  of  exile  to  my  heart.  On  the 
contrary,  the  night  fears  which  at  home 
made  going  to  bed  an  ever  repeated  misery 
(I  slept  alone  on  a  big,  echoing  third 
floor,  and  everybody  said  what  a  brave 
little  girl  I  was),  had  been  banished  by 
the  security  of  the  dormitory,  by  the 
blessed  sense  of  companionship  and  pro- 
tection. Nevertheless,  I  liked  to  feel  my 
doll  in  bed  with  me,  and  I  might  have  en- 
joyed its  secret  and  innocent  society  all 
winter,  had  I  not  foolishly  carried  it  down- 
stairs one  day  in  my  pocket,  and  stowed 
it  in  a  corner  of  my  desk.  The  immediate 
consequence  was  detection. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  have  it  ?  "  asked 
Elizabeth,  wondering. 

"Oh,  it  got  put  in  somehow  with  my 
things,"  I  answered  evasively,  and  feeling 
very  much  ashamed. 

Elizabeth  took  the  poor  little  toy,  and 
looked  at  it  curiously.  She  must  have 
possessed  such  things  once,  but  it  was  as 
hard  to  picture  her  with  a  doll  as  with  a 
rattle.  She  seemed  equally  remote  from 
both.  As  she  turned  it  over,  an  inspira- 
tion came  to  her.  "I  tell  you  what  we'll 
do,"  she  said;  "we'll  take  it  for  your 
baby,  —  it 's  time  one  of  us  had  a  child,  — 
and  we  '11  get  up  a  grand  christening.  Do 
you  want  a  son  or  a  daughter?" 

"I  hope  we  won't  have  Annie  Church- 
ill for  a  priest,"  was  my  irrelevant  answer. 

"No,  we  won't,"  said  Elizabeth.  "I'll 
be  the  priest,  and  Tony  and  Lilly  can  be 
godparents.  And  then,  after  its  christen- 
ing, the  baby  can  die,  —  in  its  baptismal 


innocence,  you  know,  —  and  we  '11  bury 
it." 

I  was  silent.  Elizabeth  raised  her  can- 
did eyes  to  mine.  "  You  don't  want  it,  do 
you?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  I  answered  slowly. 

Marie  decided  that,  as  our  first-born 
was  to  die,  it  had  better  be  a  girl.  A  son 
and  heir  should  live  to  inherit  the  estates. 
She  contributed  a  handkerchief  for  a 
christening  robe;  and  Emily,  who  was 
generous  to  a  fault,  insisted  on  giving  a 
little  new  work-basket,  beautifully  lined 
with  blue  satin,  for  a  coffin.  Lilly  found  a 
piece  of  white  ribbon  for  a  sash.  Tony 
gave  advice,  and  Elizabeth  her  priestly 
benediction.  Beata  Benedicta  della  Ro- 
vere  ("That  name  shows  she 's  booked  for 
Heaven,"  said  Tony)  was  christened  in 
the  benitier  at  the  chapel  door;  Elizabeth 
performing  the  ceremony,  and  Tony  and 
Lilly  unctuously  renouncing  in  her  behalf 
the  works  and  pomps  of  Satan.  It  was 
a  more  seemly  service  than  our  wedding 
had  been;  but  it  was  only  a  prelude,  after 
all,  to  the  imposing  rites  of  burial.  These 
were  to  take  place  at  the  recreation  hour 
the  following  afternoon ;  but  owing  to  the 
noble  infant's  noble  kinsmen  not  having 
any  recreation  hour  when  the  afternoon 
came,  the  obsequies  were  unavoidably 
postponed. 

It  happened  in  this  wise.  Every  day, 
in  addition  to  our  French  classes,  we  had 
half  an  hour  of  French  conversation,  at 
which  none  of  us  ever  willingly  conversed. 
All  efforts  to  make  us  sprightly  and  lo- 
quacious failed  signally.  When  questions 
were  put  to  us,  we  answered  them;  but 
we  never  embarked  of  our  own  volition 
upon  treacherous  currents  of  speech. 
Therefore  Madame  Davide  levied  upon 
us  a  conversational  tax,  which,  like  some 
of  the  most  oppressive  taxes  the  world 
has  ever  known,  made  a  specious  pretence 
of  being  a  voluntary  contribution.  Every 
girl  in  the  class  was  called  upon  to  recount 
some  anecdote,  some  incident  or  story 
which  she  had  heard,  or  read,  or  imagined, 
and  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  politely 
eager  to  communicate  to  her  comrades. 
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We  always  began  "Madame  et  mesde- 
raoiselles,  figurez-vous,"  or  "II  y  avail 
une  fois,"  and  then  launched  ourselves 
feebly  upon  tales,  the  hopeless  inanity 
of  which  harmonized  with  the  spiritless 
fashion  of  the  telling.  We  all  felt  this  to 
be  a  degrading  performance.  Our  tender 
pride  was  hurt  by  such  a  betrayal,  before 
our  friends,  of  our  potential  imbecility. 
Moreover,  the  strain  upon  invention  and 
memory  was  growing  daily  more  severe. 
We  really  had  nothing  left  to  tell.  There- 
fore five  of  us  (Marie  belonged  to  a  higher 
class)  resolved  to  indicate  that  our  re- 
sources were  at  an  end  by  telling  the  same 
story  over  and  over  again.  We  selected 
for  this  purpose  an  Ollendorfian  anecdote 
about  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who,  having  a  watch  chain  but 
no  watch,  attached  a  bullet  —  I  can't 
conceive  how  —  to  the  chain;  and,  when 
Frederick  asked  him  the  hour  of  the  day, 
replied  fatuously:  "My  watch  tells  me 
that  any  hour  is  the  time  to  die  for  your 
majesty." 

The  combined  improbability  and  stu- 
pidity of  this  tale  commended  it  for  trans- 
lation, and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  order 
of  the  telling  lent  an  element  of  piquancy 
to  the  plot.  Happily  for  Lilly,  she  was 
called  upon  first  to  "reciter  un  conte," 
and,  blushing  and  hesitating,  she  obeyed. 
Madame  Davide  listened  with  a  pretence 
of  interest  that  did  her  credit,  and  said 
that  the  soldier  had  "beaucoup  d 'esprit; " 
at  which  Tony,  who  had  pronounced  him 
a  fool,  whistled  a  soft  note  of  incredulity. 
After  several  other  girls  had  enlivened  the 
class  with  mournful  pleasantries,  my  turn 
came,  and  I  told  the  story  as  fast  as  I 
could,  —  so  fast  that  its  character  was 
not  distinctly  recognized  until  the  last 
word  was  said.  Madame  Davide  looked 
puzzled,  but  let  it  pass.  Perhaps  she 
thought  the  resemblance  accidental.  But 
when  Emily  with  imperturbable  gravity 
began,  "II  y  avait  une  fois  un  soldat, 
honnete  et  brave,  dans  1'armee  de  Fre- 
deric le  Grand,"  and  proceeded  with  the 
familiar  details,  she  was  sharply  checked. 
"Faut  pas  repeter  les  memes  contes," 


said  Madame  Davide;  at  which  Emily, 
virtuous  and  pained,  explained  that  it 
was  her  conte.  How  could  she  help  it  if 
other  girls  chose  it  too  ?  By  this  time  the 
whole  class  had  awakened  to  the  situation, 
and  was  manifesting  the  liveliest  interest 
and  pleasure.  It  was  almost  pitiful  to  see 
children  so  grateful  for  a  little  mild  diver- 
sion. Like  the  gratitude  of  Italian  beg- 
gars for  a  few  sous,  it  indicated  pain- 
fully the  desperate  nature  of  their  needs. 
There  was  a  breathless  gasp  of  expectancy 
when  Elizabeth's  name  was  called.  We 
knew  we  could  trust  Elizabeth.  She  was 
constitutionally  incapable  of  a  blunder. 
Every  trace  of  expression  was  banished 
from  her  face,  and  in  clear,  earnest  tones 
she  said,  "Madame  et  mesdemoiselles, 
—  il  y  avait  une  fois  un  soldat,  honnete 
et  brave,  dans  I'arme'e  de  Frederic  le 
Grand,"  —  whereupon  there  arose  a 
shout  of  such  uncontrollable  delight  that 
the  class  was  dismissed,  and  we  were  all 
sent  to  our  desks.  Tony  alone  was  deeply 
chagrined.  Through  no  fault  of  hers,  she 
was  for  once  out  of  a  scrape,  and  she 
bitterly  resented  the  exclusion.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  tliis  episode  that  Beata 
Benedicta's  funeral  rites  were  postponed 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  delay  brought  no  consolation  to 
me.  It  only  prolonged  my  unhappiness. 
I  did  n't  love  my  doll  after  the  honest 
fashion  of  a  younger  child.  I  did  n't  really 
fear  that  I  should  miss  her.  But,  what 
was  infinitely  worse,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Beata  Benedicta 
was  dead,  —  although  I  was  going  to  al- 
low her  to  be  buried.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation between  things  that  can  feel  and 
things  that  cannot  had  always  been  a 
wavering  line  for  me.  Perhaps  Hans 
Andersen's  stories,  in  which  rush-lights 
and  darning  needles  have  as  much  life  as 
human  beings,  were  responsible  for  my 
mental  confusion.  Perhaps  I  merely  held 
on  longer  than  most  children  to  a  univer- 
sal instinct  which  they  share  with  sav- 
ages. Any  familiar  object,  anything  that 
I  habitually  handled,  possessed  some 
portion  of  my  own  vitality.  It  was  never 
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wholly  inanimate.  Beata's  little  bisque 
body,  with  its  outstretched  arms,  seemed 
to  protest  mutely  but  piteously  against 
abandonment.  She  had  lain  by  my  side 
for  months,  and  now  I  was  going  to  let  her 
be  buried  alive,  because  I  was  ashamed 
to  rescue  her.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
Rather  than  confess  I  was  such  a  baby, 
I  would  have  been  buried  myself. 

A  light  fall  of  snow  covered  the  frozen 
earth  when  we  dug  Beata's  grave  with 
our  penknives,  and  laid  her  mournfully 
away.  The  site  selected  was  back  of  the 
"  Seven  Dolours  "  chapel  (chapels  are  to 
convent  grounds  what  arbors  and  sum- 
mer-houses are  to  the  profane),  and  we 
chose  it  because  the  friendly  walls  hid  us 
from  observation.  We  had  brought  out 
our  black  veils,  and  we  put  them  on  over 
our  hats,  in  token  of  our  heavy  grief. 
Elizabeth  read  the  burial  service,  —  or  as 
much  of  it  as  she  deemed  prudent,  for  we 
dared  not  linger  too  long,  —  and  after- 
wards reassured  us  on  the  subject  of 
Beata's  baptismal  innocence.  That  was 


the  great  point.  She  had  died  in  her  sinless 
infancy.  We  crime-laden  souls  should 
envy  her  happier  fate.  We  put  a  little 
cross  of  twigs  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
and  promised  to  plant  something  there 
when  the  spring  came.  Then  we  took  off 
our  veils,  and  stuffed  them  in  our  pock- 
ets,—  those  deep,  capacious  pockets  of 
many  years  ago. 

"Let's  race  to  the  avenue  gate,"  said 
Tony.  "  I  'm  frozen  stiff .  Burying  is  cold 
work." 

"Or  we  might  get  one  of  the  swings," 
said  Lilly. 

But  Marie  —  whose  real  name,  I  for- 
got to  say,  was  Francesco  —  put  her  arm 
tenderly  around  me.  "Don't  grieve,  Bea- 
trice," she  said.  "Our  little  Beata  has 
died  in  her  baptis — " 

"Oh,  come  away!"  I  cried,  unable  to 
bear  the  repetition  of  this  phrase.  And  I 
ran  as  fast  as  I  could  down  the  avenue. 
But  I  could  not  run  fast  enough  to  escape 
from  the  voice  of  Beata  Benedicta,  call- 
ing —  calling  to  me  from  her  grave. 
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"WHAT'S  keepin'  yer  sister?" 

Granny's  querulous  old  voice  came 
clear  and  thin  out  of  the  shadows  by  the 
stove;  but  Bridget,  though  she  lifted  her 
head  and  her  scribbling  pencil,  did  not 
hear.  She  was  listening  to  other  voices. 

The  windows  of  the  tenement  looked 
out  to  the  west,  and  Bridget's  head,  with 
the  uplifted  face,  the  straining  chin,  the 
tender,  delicate  profile,  the  half-open, 
wondering,  expectant  mouth,  was  etched 
against  the  saffron  of  an  October  sun- 
set. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what  you  look 
like,  Bridget  ?"  chuckled  the  old  woman 
by  the  stove.  "You  look  like  a  chicken 
with  the  pip." 


This  time  the  words,  though  not  their 
meaning,  reached  the  girl.  She  turned 
absently. 

"Was  it  you  spoke,  Granny  ?" 

"I  begun  to  think  I  did  n't,  with  you 
not  hearin'.  Queer  things  happens  on 
All  Hallows,"  grumbled  the  old  woman. 

"In  Ireland,"  assented  Bridget;  "but 
there's  nothing  queer  would  happen  in 
America." 

"I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  know 
that."  Granny's  head  shook  on  her  old 
neck,  a  tremulous  negative,  and  her 
mouth  was  grim  in  the  corners.  "All  day 
I  been  a-sittin'  here  alone  with  the  still- 
ness. 'Amldeef?'  I  says.  And  I  threw 
the  stove-lid  acrost  the  room  to  see  if  I  'd 
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hear  it.  I  did.  And  so  did  Mrs.  Maloney. 
She  Come  a-cursin'  me  for  wakin'  up  her 
baby.  But  I  never  heard  the  like  of  the 
stillness  I  've  listened  to  this  day.  Don't 
tell  me  there  ain't  nothin'  queer  into  it." 

"It's  the  cars  that  ain't  runnin';  that's 
what,"  explained  the  girl. 

"But  it's  not  what  I'm  not  hearin' 
only;  it's  what  I'm  seem',"  fretted  the 
old  woman.  "Not  once  did  I  open  the 
stove  door  to  mend  the  fire,  but  I  seen 
a  sign  of  sorrow  in  the  coals.  There'll 
somethin'  go  wrong  before  midnight. 
It's  not  for  nothin' I  was  born  in  Ire- 
land." 

"It's  the  loneliness  that  takes  hold  on 
you,  with  me  an'  Kathleen  away  to  work 
all  day,"  said  Bridget  soothingly;  but  the 
words  only  stirred  another  grievance. 

"The  loneliness  is  it!"  retorted  her 
grandmother.  "And  do  you  think  you  're 
anny  more  company  for  a  body  when 
you  're  sittin'  with  your  mouth  open  and 
niver  a  word  for  me,  for  all  I  might  talk 
to  you  till  my  throat  cracked  ?  What 's 
that  you  're  so  secret  over,  with  the  pencil 
and  paper,  mutterin'  to  yourself  ?  What 's 
it  you're  writin'  annyhow?" 

Bridget  hesitated,  and  when  she  spoke 
her  voice  was  reluctant  and  troubled. 

"I  think  —  it's  poetry,"  she  said. 

"You  think?"  mocked  the  old  wo- 
man, but  pride  and  rough  kindliness 
lurked  beneath  the  mocking.  "And 
have  n't  you  learned  the  signs  by  this  ?  " 

"It  feels  like  it  in  my  head,"  acknow- 
ledged Bridget.  "  But  I  don't  know  if  it  '11 
look  like  it  written  down." 

"Sure,  it's  the  feel  of  it  inside  that 
counts,"  the  old  woman  affirmed  dog- 
matically. "Black  marks  on  a  white 
paper  is  only  the  shadows  of  it.  There 
was  your  grandfather  could  n't  read  nor 
write,  but  was  niver  a  soul  in  County 
Clare  doubted  he'd  got  the  inspiration, 
only  to  look  at  him  when  the  fit  was  on 
him,  and  to  hear  the  words  come  tum- 
blin'  out  of  his  mouth;  sich  singin' words! 
Oh,  but  I  know  the  signs!  Poetry  is  it  ? 
Say  it  to  me,  till  I  tell  you." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  Bridget 


got  up  uneasily  and  came  into  the  middle 
of  the  room. 

"I'll  say  you  the  one  I  made  while  I 
was  doin'  collars  to  the  laundry  to-day," 
she  said  at  last.  "It's  about  the  strike. 

"Divil  take  the  strike!"  snapped  the 
old  woman.  "I  ain't  a  motorman,  nor  I 
don't  ride  in  them  cars  three  times  in  a 
year.  You  '11  say  me  the  one  you  're  writ- 
in' on  the  paper." 

The  girl  stood,  unwilling,  hesitant. 

"Ah,  you  wouldn't  refuse  your  poor 
Granny,  now  would  you,  Bridget  dar- 
lin'?"  wheedled  the  teasing  old  voice. 
"It's  few  is  the  joys  that  is  left  to  an  old 
woman  like  me,  come  out  to  die  in  a 
strange  country.  When  I  hear  you  sayin' 
out  the  thoughts  of  your  heart,  Bridget 
my  dear,  I  've  only  to  shut  my  eyes  and  I 
see  your  grandfather  a-sittin'  in  the  chim- 
ney, and  the  room  blue  with  the  peat- 
smoke.  And  the  sound  of  his  voice, —  it 
comes  to  me  the  way  it  was  when  the  in- 
flooence  was  on  him." 

"This  that  I'm  makin'  now  is  not  the 
same  as  them  others  I've  made,"  faltered 
the  girl.  "  It 's  dearer  to  me.  Do  you  pro- 
mise me  never  to  tell  nobody  about  it  ?" 

"And  who  would  I  be  tellin'  ?"  Gran- 
ny's protest  bristled  with  virtuous  indig- 
nation. 

Bridget  laughed  lightly.  "It's  who 
would  n't  you  be  tellin',  if  you  got  good 
and  ready,"  she  answered. 

"  Take  shame  to  yourself,  slanderin' 
your  own  kin!"  cried  the  old  woman, 
but  she  chuckled  appreciatively. 

"If  ever  you  tell  it  to  anybody,  I  don't 
care  who,"  Bridget  warned  her  harshly, 
"I'll  not  say  you  another  I  make,  so  long 
as  I  live.  I  never  will." 

"  Come  over  to  me,  till  I  can  hear  you," 
was  Granny's  response.  And  the  girl  went 
over  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  the 
stove,  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees, 
her  face  thrust  forward  a  little  and  up- 
lifted. There  was  a  dull  after-glow  in  the 
west,  and  twilight  out  of  doors,  but  in  the 
room  a  brown  dusk.  The  caressing  Irish 
voice  spoke  softly,  in  a  chanting  mono- 
tone :  — 
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"  For  all  that  my  life  is  the  life  of  a  very  poor 
girl, 

I  have  never  gone  hungry  for  bread. 
For  all  there  's  a  hunger  looks  out  of  my  eyes, 

My  hody  is  fed. 

"  Never  will  I  tell  what  it  is  I  'm  crying  after, 
Never  will  I  put  it  in  writing,  for  man  or 

woman  *o  read  it. 
But  God  knows :  it 's    Him  that  says  to  me, 

'  Sure  Bridget, 
You  don't  need  it.' 

"  Such  an  innocent  thing  it  is  I  'm  wanting, 
But  if  I  took  it  there  's  a  heart  would  break. 

What  for  would  I  be  breaking  hearts,  and  me 

a  Christian  ? 
I  'd  liefer  mine  would  ache. 

"  Sure,  it 's  the  great  courage  I  have,  to  bear 

any  kind  of  pain  ! 
It 's  joyful  I  am  for  the  pain  at  the  heart  of 

me. 

O  Mary !  O  Mary's  Son,  out  of  your  humanity, 
Give  me  strength !    Comfort  me !  " 

There  was  silence,  then  a  soft  little 
moan  from  Granny  as  she  pressed  a 
wrinkled  finger  into  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  and  wiped  them  on  her  apron.  Then 
suddenly  the  dry  old  voice  said:  — 

"How  much  longer  will  that  fool,  Tim 
Riley,  be  comin'  round  here  after  your 
sister?" 

Bridget  got  to  her  feet  and  moved  away 
from  her  grandmother,  her  arms  clasped 
behind  her  head. 

"I  wish  I  never  had  told  you  that  po- 
etry," she  said  bitterly.  "I  wish  I  never." 

"I'm  thinkin'  that's  where  she  is 
this  minute,"  continued  the  old  woman, 
"  a-gallivantin'  about  the  streets  with  that 
good-lookin'  young  fool,  instead  of  comin' 
home  from  her  work  like  anny  decent 
girl.  And  on  All  Hallows,  when  who 
knows  what  ghosts  is  walkin'." 

"It's  the  strike,  Granny,  that  keeps 
her,"  Bridget  explained  patiently,  and 
taking  the  lid  off  the  stew-pot  that  sim- 
mered on  the  stove,  she  poured  in  more 
water.  "There  ain't  no  cars  runnin'  and 
she'll  be  over  an  hour  walkin'  it."  And 
she  added  with  spirit :  "  Tim  Riley 's  hon- 
est and  sober,  and  no  fool.  If  she's  walk- 
in'  with  him  she's  in  good  company.  But 


she  'd  ought  to  be  here  soon  now.  I  '11  put 
on  supper  and  make  the  tea." 

"I  seen  strange  things  in  the  tea  leaves 
this  noon,"  droned  the  old  woman  mys- 
teriously. "I  always  do  on  the  Eve  of 
All  Hallows." 

Bridget  welcomed  the  new  topic  with 
relief.  "What  was  it  you  seen?  Tell  it 
to  me,  Granny  darlin'.  My,  but  it  must 
be  grand  to  know  the  signs  and  portents ! 
I  wisht  I  was  born  in  Ireland,  to  know 
how.  What  did  you  see,  Granny,  tell  me 
that?" 

"I  seen  you  and  Tim  Riley  and  Kath- 
leen," Granny  began,  with  a  gleam  of 
malice  in  her  eye. 

"Oh,  but  you're  the  tormentin'  old 
woman!"  exclaimed  Bridget,  going  to 
the  door.  "Hush  now,  I  think  it's  Kath- 
leen comin',"  and  she  went  out  on  the 
landing. 

"  Ah,  well ! ' '  shouted  Granny,  lifting  her 
voice  to  be  heard  through  the  open  door, 
"it'll  keep.  I '11  tell  it  you  after  supper." 

"Yes,  it'll  keep!"  retorted  Bridget, 
coming  back  into  the  room.  "It's  made 
up  out  of  whole  cloth,  that's  what  it  is; 
cloth  of  your  own  weavin',  and  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it." 

And  then  Kathleen  came  up  the  stairs, 
flushed,  and  dragging  her  feet,  but  flash- 
ing energy  from  her  eyes  and  her  gay 
smile. 

"Scrappin'  are  you?"  she  said  cheer- 
fully. "I  heard  you  down  to  the  second 
floor.  It  sounds  awful  common,  jawin' 
with  the  door  open,  Bridget.  You'd 
ought  to  keep  it  shut,  or  your  mouth;  one 
or  the  other." 

"If  there's  ever  a  scrap  amongst  the 
lot  of  us,  it's  yourself  that's  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  Kathleen  Moran!"  cried  the 
old  woman.  "Me  and  Bridget  would 
niver  have  a  word  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end  but  for  you." 

"Oh,  Bridget's  the  pet,  I  know!" 
acquiesced  Kathleen,  unpinning  her 
large  hat.  "What  is  it  I 've  done  now  ? " 

And  Bridget,  lighting  the  lamp,  said 
peacefully,  "It  was  your  bein'  late.  She 
forgets  the  strike;  she's  that  old." 
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"I  bet  she  would  n't  forget  the  strike 
if  she'd  walked  five  miles  to  get  to  her 
work  and  back,"  Kathleen  replied  good- 
naturedly.  Her  voice  was  louder  than 
Bridget's,  the  strident  voice  of  the  Irish 
girl  who  in  childhood  has  yelled  at  play 
in  American  streets.  She  was  younger 
than  Bridget,  handsomer,  better  dressed. 

"Some  of  the  girls  did  n't  get  in  to-day 
till  ten  o'clock/'  she  continued.  "They 
looked  like  they'd  drop.  And  what 
do  you  think  that  old  brute  Atchison, 
the  floor-walker,  said  to  them?  'Well, 
you  know'd  the  cars  was  n't  runnin','  he 
says;  'why  did  n't  you  get  out  of  bed  an 
hour  earlier  ? '  he  says.  And  was  n't  they 
docked  half  an  hour,  every  one  ?  Shame- 
ful, I  call  it!" 

"You'd  ought  to  have  a  union,"  said 
Bridget,  "then  you  could  hold  up  your 
end.  The  boss  'ud  think  twice  before  he  'd 
dock  any  of  us  laundry  workers  that  lives 
three  miles  from  the  laundry  a  time  like 
this." 

"A  union  is  it?"  sniffed  Kathleen. 
"Look  what  the  union's  done  for  the 
motormen !  Look  what  it 's  done  for  Tim 
Riley,  walkin'  the  streets  and  all  his  sav- 
in's like  to  be  swallowed  up.  I'll  bet  if 
you  was  keepin'  company  with  a  man 
that  was  out  on  strike  you  would  n't  be 
so  dead  stuck  on  the  unions." 

"But  the  men's  in  the  right  of  it,"  said 
Bridget.  "  Even  the  newspapers  says  they 
are." 

"And  if  they  are,"  her  sister  retorted, 
"Tim's  out  of  a  job  just  the  same."  She 
drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table  noisily  and 
sat  down  with  emphasis. 

"Will  you  be  moved  to  the  table,  Gran- 
ny darlin',  or  will  you  have  your  tea  by 
the  stove,  in  the  warm  corner?"  Bridget 
asked. 

"Bring  it  to  me  here,"  sighed  the  old 
woman,  "and  for  the  Lord's  sake  talk 
about  somethin'  cheerful.  Here  have  I 
been  alone  all  day,  watchin'  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  gather  out  of  the  stillness  to  make 
a  night  of  it  —  and  now  "  — 

"What's  she  talkin'  about?"  inter- 
rupted Kathleen. 


"It's  to-morrow's  All  Saints,"  began 
Bridget. 

"Oh,  sure!"  exclaimed  her  sister. 
"It's  Hallowe'en  to-day.  You'd  ought 
to  see  the  candy  stores;  they're  grand! 
They  're  all  full  of  brownies  and  cute  lit- 
tle Jack-o'-lantern  candy  boxes.  I  wanted 
one  awful  bad.  I  'd  pull  Tim  for  one,  only 
he's  so  down  in  the  mouth  about  the 
strike  I  ain't  got  the  heart  to  ask  him." 

"Candy  and  jacky  lanterns,  is  it?" 
cried  the  old  woman .  "  I  '11  tell  you  there 's 
more  to  All  Hallows  than  them  things." 
She  was  shaking  the  tea  leaves  in  the 
bottom  of  her  cup,  and  peering  down  at 
them  solemnly.  "If  you  could  see  what 
I'm  seem'!" 

Kathleen  started  up  from  the  table 
eagerly.  "What's  it  you're  seein'  in  the 
cup,  Granny?"  she  exclaimed.  "Is  it 
money?" 

"It's  nothin'  but  some  of  her  foolish- 
ness," said  Bridget.  "Here,  give  me  the 
cup,  Granny,  till  I  pour  you  some  fresh." 

"No,  it's  not  money,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  clinging  obstinately  to  her  cup. 
"I  see  three  gifts." 

There  was  a  strange  noise  in  the  street. 
Bridget  lifted  her  head,  listening  intently. 

"What's  that?"  cried  Kathleen,  hur- 
rying to  the  window. 

"I  see  three  gifts,"  droned  the  old  wo- 
man. 

"  It 's  a  car ! ' '  shouted  Kathleen .  "  It 's 
an  electric!  Do  you  hear  it  ?" 

The  whirring  noise  swelled  louder, 
coming  nearer. 

"  They  said  the  Company  was  goin'  to 
try  to  run  them  with  scabs  in  the  rush 
hours!"  Kathleen  cried  again,  between 
awe  and  exultation. 

"There'll  be  trouble,"  said  Bridget. 
"Oh,  listen!" 

Something  was  coming  with  the  car; 
a  sound  of  many  voices,  an  angry,  growl- 
ing sound.  The  old  woman  heard  it,  and 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  cup. 

"They're  comin'!  They're  comin'!" 
Kathleen  exulted,  lifting  her  hand  to  the 
window-catch. 

"Don't     you     open     the     window!' 
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screamed  the  old  woman.  "Don't  you 
open  the  window,  I  tell  you !  There  '11  be 
guns  in  the  mob.  Don't  you  do  it!" 

"Leave  it  down!"  said  Bridget,  press- 
ing on  the  window  as  her  sister  pushed 
up.  "Can't  you  see  she's  near  out  of  her 
mind  with  the  fright  ?" 

And  then  the  car  and  the  people  swept 
by  in  the  street  below,  with  a  trampling 
rush  of  many  feet  and  a  terrible,  angry 
roaring;  swept  by,  and  suddenly,  with 
a  crash,  stopped,  and  the  voice  of  the 
mob  rose  in  a  thirsty  howl,  wolfish,  snarl- 
ing. 

"There's  death  in  it,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man in  a  frightened  whisper.  "I  know 
the  sound.  I  heard  it  once't  in  Ireland. 
It  means  death." 

"What  do  you  see  ?  What  do  you  see  ?  " 
gasped  Kathleen,  her  own  face  pressed 
against  the  window-pane. 

"The  electric  light's  in  my  eyes," 
Bridget  panted,  "I  can't  see!" 

And  then  a  stillness  fell,  more  dreadful 
than  any  sound. 

"It  means  death,"  Granny  whispered. 

"I  hope  to  God  Tim  ain't  in  it!"  said 
Bridget  involuntarily. 

"Tim?"  Kathleen's  eyes  shone.  "I'll 
bet  he  is,  though!  Tim '11  always  be  on 
hand  for  a  fight,  every  time!  He's  the 
boy!" 

"It  means  death!"  said  the  old  wo- 
man. 

"Shut  up!"  cried  Kathleen. 

"Listen!"  Bridget  warned  them. 

Somebody  was  coming  upstairs,  run- 
ning very  fast,  and  yet  not  noisily.  There 
was  something  uncanny  in  the  swift  and 
cautious  footsteps.  They  sped  upward 
without  pause. 

"Mother  of  God,  save  him!"  whis- 
pered Bridget.  And  the  door  flew  open. 

A  big  man  stood  in  the  doorway.  His 
eyes  were  wild  and  staring;  there  was 
a  gray  pallor  under  his  rough,  weather- 
beaten  skin;  little  beads  of  sweat  stood 
out  on  his  forehead;  but  his  big,  quiver- 
ing mouth  smiled  foolishly. 

"OTim!"  screamed  Kathleen.  "How 
you  scairt  me!" 


"Good-evenin'  to  you,"  he  said,  and 
turned  his  head  backward  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  looked  into  the  dark  hall,  listen- 
ing. 

"It's  like  you  to  know  we'd  be  won- 
derin'  what  was  the  row,  Tim,"  said 
Bridget's  quiet  voice;  and  the  man 
turned  his  face  back  again  into  the  room, 
the  listening  look  still  in  his  eyes. 

"It's  like  you,"  Bridget  repeated,  "to 
run  and  tell  us  before  we'd  begin  to  be 
afraid." 

She  had  come  near  to  him  and  was 
looking  gently,  steadily,  into  his  face.  A 
moment  her  eyes  held  his,  and  then  he, 
as  one  who  has  been  preoccupied  and 
comes  to  himself,  laughed  awkwardly, 
and  putting  one  hand  behind  him,  shoved 
to  the  door. 

"Sure!"  he  said.  "That  was  why  I 
come!" 

"I  knew  you  was  in  it!"  laughed 
Kathleen. 

"Well,  I  wasn't,  then!"  he  contra- 
dicted almost  fiercely.  "  I  tell  you  there 's 
nobody  can  prove  nothin'  by  me.  I  was 
on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  from  the  begin- 
nin'  to  the  end;  all  the  time  the  rocks  was 
flyin'." 

"Was  anybody  hurt?"  asked  Bridget. 

Tim  looked  at  her,  and  then  away, 
over  her  head.  "  I  heard  them  say  the 
motorman  was  dead,"  he  answered.  The 
grayness  spread  again  suddenly  over  his 
face,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  two 
girls,  and  went  and  warmed  his  hands 
against  the  stove  pipe. 

Granny  peered  up  at  him  from  under 
her  grizzled  eyebrows  stealthily.  "Did 
you  see  who  threw  the  rock  that  done  for 
him?"  she  asked. 

"And  if  he  did?"  Bridget  interposed 
quickly.  "Do  you  think  Tim's  the  one 
would  tell  ?  And  him  a  union  man  in 
good  standin'?" 

"You're  right  I  would  n't!"  said  Tim, 
and  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed, 
over-loud,  hysterically. 

"He  was  nothin'  but  a  dirty  scab,  any- 
how!"  cried  Kathleen.  "He  got  what  was 
comin'  to  him  —  and  served  him  right." 
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"That's  straight!"  assented  Tim.  He 
had  stopped  laughing,  and  his  voice  was 
gloomy. 

"How'd  it  take  him?"  continued 
Kathleen,  intent  on  details.  "Did  it  take 
him  'side  the  head?" 

"Yes;  it  took  him  'side  the  head." 

"Did  you  see  him  drop,  Tim?" 

"Yes  —  I  seen  him  drop." 

"My!  don't  I  wisht  I'd  seen  it!  And 
I  would,  only  Bridget  held  the  window 
down." 

"What  for  did  you  hold  the  window 
down?"  Tim  turned  roughly  upon 
Bridget. 

"Granny  was  afraid  there  would  be 
shootin'." 

"How  much  did  you  see?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"We  did  n't  see  nothin'.  What  with 
the  window-glass  and  the  dark,  and  the 
electric  light  down  to  the  corner  makin' 
shadows  "  —  There  was  a  soothing  note 
in  Bridget's  voice,  as  if  she  were  reassur- 
ing him  about  something. 

"  'T  was  n't  fit  for  women,"  he  mum- 
bled in  apology  for  his  roughness. 

"1  don't  care,  I  wisht  I  'd  seen  it  all  the 
same,"  reiterated  Kathleen.  "We  was 
scared  to  death  only  hearin'  the  noise;  it 
was  worse  not  seein'  nothin'.  Oh ,  Tim, 
you  'd  ought  to  been  here!  We  was  eatin' 
supper  and  talkin'  about  Hallowe'en  ; 
and  I  was  tellin'  them  about  the  Jack-o'- 
lantern  candy  boxes  in  Huyler's  window. 
Have  you  seen  them,  Tim?  They're 
awful  cute." 

She  waited  a  moment,  but  Tim  was 
not  listening.  He  left  the  stove,  and 
going  over  to  the  window  shaded  the 
sides  of  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
peered  out  into  the  street.  Kathleen 
made  a  face  at  him  behind  his  back,  and 
then  caught  Bridget's  disapproving  eye, 
and  laughed. 

"No  go,  was  it?"  she  said. 

"What's  that?"   asked  Tim. 

"Oh,  just  somethin'  I  was  sayin'  to 
Bridget.  You  don't  care  what  I  say." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  protested.  "I  heard 
what  you  said;  you  was  talkin'  about 


what  you  was  doin'  before  the  shindy,  — 
and  it's  Hallowe'en,  you  said." 

"The  dead  walks  on  Hallowe'en," 
murmured  Granny,  and  Tim  shivered 
and  drew  away  from  the  window. 

"There's  one  will  ride,  to-night," 
laughed  Kathleen.  "The  ambulance  is 
comin',  do  you  hear  ?  "  And  this  time  she 
flung  up  the  window  and  leaned  out. 

"Sit  down  to  the  table,  Tim,"  urged 
Bridget.  "I  don't  believe  you've  had  a 
bite  to  eat.  You  look  wore  out  with  all 
this  worry.  Sit  down  till  I  pour  you  out  a 
cup  of  tea.  We  ain't  done  yet,  ourselves." 
She  pushed  him  into  her  own  chair  by  the 
table,  and  carried  a  cup  over  to  the  teapot 
on  the  stove. 

"I  can't  see  nothin',"  complained 
Kathleen,  speaking  out  of  the  window, 
and  kicking  the  mopboard  with  her  toes. 

"Come  in  and  shut  that  window!" 
Bridget  called.  "You're  givin'  Granny 
her  death.  Come  in  and  put  some  of  the 
stew  on  a  plate  for  Tim." 

"What  for  do  you  want  to  be  lookin' 
after  a  stiff,  when  you  can  sit  down  to 
table  with  a  fine  live  man  like  me  ?  "  Tim 
asked ,  with  an  attempt  at  jocularity,  bury- 
ing his  nose  in  his  cup. 

Kathleen  had  banged  the  window 
down,  but  his  words  restored  her  good 
humor.  "Ain't  he  got  the  conceit!"  she 
laughed,  and  boxed  his  ears  playfully. 
"Pour  me  a  fresh  cup,  will  you,  Bridget! 
—  And,  oh,  I'll  tell  you  what!  We'll  lis- 
ten to  Granny  read  the  tea  leaves." 

"Oh,  we'll  listen  to  Granny  read  the 
tea  leaves,  will  we?"  mimicked  the  old 
woman.  "Now  that  we  ain't  no  mobs, 
nor  murdered  men  to  look  at,  —  now 
that  we  ain't  got  nothin'  better  to  do, 
we  '11  make  a  show  of  our  poor  old  Gran- 
ny from  Ireland,  the  queer  place  it  is!" 

Nevertheless,  she  shook  her  cup  and 
bent  over  it. 

"  Oh,  my  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Kathleen. 
"I  put  my  foot  in  it,  sure,  that  time! 
Bridget,  you  ask  her;  she'll  never  say  no 
to  you." 

"No,  I  won't  ask  her,"  said  Bridget. 
"Leave  her  be!  She's  tired." 
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"It  ain't  me  that's  tired,  it's  Bridget 
that's  afraid  of  what  I'll  be  readin'," 
chuckled  the  old  woman.  "She  afraid 
I'll  be  givin'  away  the  name  of  her 
young  man." 

"Her  young  man ! "  shouted  Kathleen. 
"Bridget's  young  man!  —  I'll  believe  it 
when  I  see  him!"  And  she  laughed  nois- 
ily. 

"And  maybe  you  think  you  're  the  only 
one  that's  got  a  young  man,"  retorted 
Granny.  "But  you  may  look  well  to  it.  I 
could  tell  you  things  that 's  hid  in  this  tea- 
cup." 

"Lies,  they  are,  every  one  of  them," 
said  Bridget  calmly.  She  was  standing 
over  her  grandmother,  and  there  was  a 
hint  of  a  threat  in  her  attitude.  "  Give  me 
the  cup,  Granny!" 

"I'm  not  done  with  the  cup,"  fretted 
the  old  woman.  "Stand  out  of  my  light, 
till  I  see!"  And  leaning  over,  she  peered 
into  the  teacup  and  began  muttering, 
with  now  and  again  a  teasing  glance  at 
her  grand-daughter.  Once  she  paused 
to  look  up  and  say,  grinning :  "While  I  'm 
a-gatherin'  my  wits,  you  might  say  your 
poetry  to  Tim,"  and  she  chuckled  at  the 
ominous  light  in  Bridget's  eyes. 

"What  poetry?"  asked  Kathleen;  for 
although  she  could  not  see  her  sister's 
face  she  felt  that  the  moment  was  tense. 

"Granny!"  said  Bridget;  and  her 
voice,  like  her  eyes,  was  ominous. 

"  Oh,  't  is  a  piece  she 's  made  about  the 
strike.  It's  fine,  she  told  me.  But  if  she 
won't  say  it,  she  won't.  She's  that  stub- 
born." And  shaking  and  chuckling, 
Granny  once  more  bent  over  her  teacup. 

"S's'h!"  whispered  Kathleen  at  the 
table,  laying  her  hand  on  Tim's  arm. 
"She's  goin'  to!  That's  the  way  she  be- 
gun before  the  car  come,  —  shakin'  the 
tea  leaves  and  starin',  solemn.  'Is  it 
money,  Granny?'  I  says  to  her.  'No,' 
she  says,  'I  see  three  gifts,'  she  says.  And 
then  the  car  come  racin'  by." 

"I  see  three  gifts! "  murmured  the  old 
woman  by  the  stove.  And  Bridget  sighed 
helplessly,  and  crouched  down  on  the 
floor  beside  her. 


"I  see  three  gifts,  —  a  gift  of  words, 
and  a  gift  of  deeds,  and  a  gift  of  a  true 
lover." 

"You  can  give  that  last  to  Kathleen, 
Granny,"  said  Tim,  squeezing  his  sweet- 
heart's hand,  "and  keep  the  rest." 

Kathleen  giggled  and  blu  shed .  "  You  're 
awful  sure  I'll  take  it,"  she  answered 
pertly. 

Granny  paid  no  attention.  "I  lay  the 
gift  of  deeds  on  the  man,"  she  said  in  a 
hoarse,  monotonous  voice.  "I  lay  the 
gift  of  deeds  on  Tim  Riley." 

"And  what '11 1  do  with  it  ?"  he  asked, 
but  uneasily.  The  solemn  voice  had  so- 
bered him. 

Granny  reverted  unexpectedly  to  her 
customary  cracked,  sarcastic  tones.  "  How 
can  I  tell?"  she  quavered.  "You  know 
best  what  deeds  you  've  done.  You  know 
best  what  you're  like  to  do." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he 
demanded  harshly,  bending  forward  the 
better  to  see  her,  and  clutching  the  edge 
of  the  table  with  the  hand  that  had  ca- 
ressed Kathleen. 

But  Granny  had  resumed  her  prophetic 
role.  "I  see  a  gift  of  words!"  she  said. 

"  That'll  be  for  Bridget,  sure!"  inter- 
rupted Kathleen.  She  tried  to  laugh,  but 
her  voice  shook.  The  old  woman's  man- 
ner awed  her  against  her  will.  "That'll 
be  for  Bridget,"  she  repeated.  "It's 
Bridget  that  makes  the  poetry.  There's 
a  copy-book  she  has  full  of  writin',  Tim, 
and  she  hides  it  for  fear  I  '11  try  "  — 

"It's  the  gift  of  the  gab  I  lay  on  Kath- 
leen Moran!"  cried  the  old  woman,  lift- 
ing her  voice  shrilly  above  Kathleen's 
prattle.  "Sure,  she's  provin'  it  out  of  her 
own  mouth;  you've  only  to  listen." 

Bridget  laughed  out  musically.  They 
all  laughed,  and  there  was  relief  in  the 
sound. 

"Then  there's  but  one  gift  left,  Gran- 
ny," said  Bridget,  in  her  quiet  way.  "You 
can  lay  that  on  me,  if  you  like.  I  '11  be  the 
true  lover." 

"Be!"  mocked  Kathleen.  "It'shavin' 
the  true  lover  that's  the  gift." 

"It's    bein'  —  if    I'd    rather,"    said 
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Bridget,  and  she  took  Granny's  two 
hands  in  hers  and  laid  her  head  against 
Granny's  knee.  "Now,  don't  you  go  for 
to  be  the  contrairy  old  woman,"  she  said 
softly. 

And  Granny,  sitting  very  still,  looked 
down  on  Bridget's  bright  hair.  "I  lay  the 
gift  to  be  a  true  lover  on  Bridget  Moran ! " 
she  said  presently.  "And  the  Lord  help 
her!  " 

Kathleen  tossed  her  head,  scornful  of 
a  situation  to  which  she  had  no  clue. 
"Bridget's  too  much  for  me!"  she 
sneered. 

"Humph ! "  grunted  her  grandmother. 
"But  I'll  go  bail,  you  think  you  can  see 
through  Tim  there,  for  all  he's  so  deep." 

"Deep!"  shouted  Kathleen.  "Will 
you  listen  to  the  old  woman  with  her  blar- 
ney, Tim !  —  My  Lord.  I  know  Tim  like 
a  book.  Don't  I,  Tim?" 

"And  if  you  do,"  Granny  retorted,  "it 
ain't  say  in'  much.  I'll  see  the  sky  fall 
the  day  you  take  a  book  in  your  hand. 
Bridget's  the  one  as  knows  the  books." 

"Say,  what  makes  you  so  down  on  me, 
Mrs.  Moran?"  asked  Tim,  half  in  re- 
proach, half  in  defiance.  "It's  been  the 
same  since  the  first  day  I  commenced 
keepin'  company  with  Kathleen.  What 's 
it  you've  got  against  me?" 

"And  what  would  I  be  havin'  against 
you,"  replied  the  old  woman,  with  elabo- 
rate sarcasm,  "but  only  that  you're  too 
good  for  the  likes  of  us.  Maybe  it's  be- 
cause to-night  is  All  Hallows'  Eve,  but  do 
you  know  who  I  'minded  me  of  when  you 
come  a-runnin'  up  them  stairs  awhile 
back,  Tim  ?  —  Sure,  it  was  one  of  the 
blessed  saints;  that's  who." 

Kathleen  shrieked  with  laughter,  and 
Tim  looked  foolish. 

"I  'minded  me  of  St.  Columbkille," 
continued  the  old  woman,  "that  time 
he'd  killed  a  man  and  was  runnin'  for 
his  life"  — 

"My  God!"  cried  Tim,  leaping  to  his 
feet.  " You  old" — 

"Don't  you  listen  to  her,  Timmie 
dear!"  exclaimed  Kathleen,  catching  his 
arm,  but  still  laughing.  "  She  'd  die  if  she 


did  n't  have  her  fun.  Don't  you  listen 
to  her!" 

"  I  'm  thinkin'  it  was  just  so  he  was  run- 
nin'!  "  Granny  finished  calmly. 

"If  Tim  killed  a  man  he'd  never  run 
away,"  said  Bridget's  quiet  voice. 

"  Tim  kill  a  man !  The  old  softy ! "  gig- 
gled Kathleen,  and  shook  her  lover's  arm 
fondly.  But  Tim  was  looking  at  Bridget 
with  gloomy  eyes. 

"And  it's  you  that  should  take  shame 
to  yourself  for  slanderin'  the  saints," 
Kathleen  added,  turning  merrily  upon 
her  grandmother. 

"Who  will  I  be  slanderin'?"  asked 
Granny.  "Is  it  Tim,  or  St.  Columbkille  ? 
Sure,  I  think  St.  Columbkille  can  take 
care  of  himself .  And  the  tale's  a  true  one, 
for  my  mother  told  it  to  me,  and  she  was 
a  North  of  Ireland  woman.  He'd  a  divil 
of  a  temper,  St.  Columbkille  had,  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  But  he  was  in  the  right 
of  it  in  the  quarrel,  —  bein'  a  saint,  — 
for  all  the  other  man  died.  Then  St.  Co- 
lumbkille, he  kilted  his  cassock  about  his 
knees,  and  run  for  it.  And  as  he  run,  the 
grass  bein'  long  it  tripped  him;  and  you 
know  for  yourself  how  riled  you  are  when 
you  stub  your  toe.  So  it  was  with  St.  Co- 
lumbkille, —  and  him  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers  to  begin  with.  And  he  put  a 
curse  on  the  grass.  '  Lay  down ! '  he  says. 
'And  niver  get  up!'  he  says.  And  will 
you  believe  me,  the  grass  in  that  county  it 
lays  along  the  ground  ever  since,  as  if  the 
scythe  had  mowed  it.  And  that's  the 
truth,  for  it  was  a  woman  out  of  that 
county  told  my  mother.  But  there  was  n't 
no  grass  growin'  under  your  feet  when 
you  climbed  them  stairs,  was  there, 
Tim?" 

Tim  had  been  sitting,  bent  double, 
staring  at  the  floor,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  his  chin  in  his  hands.  Now  he 
lifted  his  head,  and  giving  no  heed  to  the 
words  of  the  old  woman,  spoke  to  Bridget. 

"What  makes  you  think  I  would  n't 
run  away?"  he  asked  watchfully.  "I 
ain't  no  different  from  other  men." 

"  'T  would  be  late  in  the  day  for  you  to 
turn  coward,  Tim." 
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"You  bet  he  ain't  no  coward,"  said 
Kathleen  with  pride. 

"But  if  it  was  a  scab  was  killed  ?"  He 
paused  and  regarded  Bridget  thoughtful- 
ly, fearfully.  "A  scab  that  done  me  dirt 
—  that  stole  my  job  ?  —  Why  would  n't  I 
run  away  ?  "  He  drew  a  heavy  breath. 
"Do  you  think  that  man  that  killed 
the  scab  motorman  had  ought  to  let 
the  cops  run  him  in? —  A  strike's  war, 
Bridget." 

"That  scab  knew  he  done  what  he  done 
at  his  own  risk! "  exclaimed  Kathleen. 
"You're  right,  it's  war!" 

But  Tim,  without  looking  at  his  sweet- 
heart, put  out  his  hand  and  drew  her  to 
him.  "Leave  us  hear  your  sister!"  he 
said. 

And  Bridget,  with  pity  in  her  eyes  and 
pleading  in  her  voice,  began  to  speak. 

"I '11  not  deny  it 's  war,"  she  said,  "but 
a  new  kind.  It 's  the  side  that  suffers  most 
that'll  win  out  —  in  this  war." 

Kathleen,  as  always  when  she  did  not 
understand,  looked  her  contempt.  Tim 
waited,  troubled,  his  eyes  fixed  hopelessly 
on  some  vision  of  doom  the  others  might 
not  see. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  is  I  feel,"  Bridget 
continued.  And  now  she  looked  beyond 
Tim,  and  there  spread  and  shone  over 
her  face  as  she  talked  a  lovely  light  of  self- 
forgetfulness  and  exaltation.  "I'll  tell 
you  how  I  feel.  I  say,  't  is  the  saints  and 
their  ways  that  conquers  the  world.  The 
saints  is  the  only  ones  that  has  got  the 
world  under  their  feet.  We've  got  to  do 
the  way  they  done,  if  the  unions  is  to 
stand.  We  can't  afford  no  violence.  We 
can't  afford  to  throw  no  rocks,  nor  shoot 
no  guns.  We  Ve  got  just  to  let  up  on  the 
scabs,  I  say.  When  the  public  is  with  us 
solid,  do  you  think  there'll  be  any  scabs  ? 
Not  much!  The  public '11  be  on  to  them 
too  quick.  It 's  seein'  the  blood  of  martyrs 
flow  that  takes  the  public.  It  must  n't  be 
the  scabs  that 's  the  martyrs,  Tim.  If  the 
unions  is  God's  truth,  then  we're  called 
to  suffer  for  it." 

"And  don't  we  suffer?"  Tim  cried. 
"Is  there  any  other  name  for  it?" 


"But  not  the  way  the  blessed  saints 
suffered,  Tim.  We  Ve  got  to  come  to  that 
before  we'll  win.  Do  you  think  one  of 
them  would  ever  have  thrown  the  rock  at 
that  motorman?" 

"There  was  St.  Columbkille,"  Tim  an- 
swered, but  there  was  no  hope  in  his 
dogged  voice. 

"Ah,  yes;  but  he  was  a  young  man 
when  he  done  that;  and  he  lived  to  see 
things  different.  Some  says  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  his  sins  he  went  out  of  Ireland,  — 
him  that  loved  Ireland  so  dear!  Why 
could  n't  he  say, '  Let  the  thing  I  Ve  done 
be  covered  up;  I'm  sorry  for  it,  God 
knows.  But  Ireland  needs  me,  and  I'll 
stay  by  her.'  Why  could  n't  he  say  that  ? 
But  he  saw  different.  He  said :  '  God  '11 
send  the  right  man  to  help  Ireland;  sure, 
I  ain't  the  one  if  I  get  on  the  rampage  like 
this.  It's  up  to  me  to  do  penance  in  lona, 
and  to  save  souls  to  make  up  for  them 
I  Ve  slain.'  He  went  away,  Tim,  into  the 
long  exile.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  law 
of  the  land." 

"Yes,"  said  Tim,  in  a  strange,  low, 
clear  voice.  "  But  if  the  one  that  done  for 
the  motorman  gives  himself  up  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  do  you  know  what  '11  come  of 
it?  They'll  make  an  example  of  him. 
He  '11  swing.  Do  you  think  —  do  you 
think  —  Where  'd  be  the  good  ?  "  It  was 
not  a  question;  it  was  the  pleading  of  one 
who  asks  to  be  defended  against  his  own 
conscience. 

Bridget  grew  suddenly  white,  and  be- 
gan to  clasp  and  unclasp  her  hands, 
wringing  them  together  till  the  knuckles 
stood  out  bloodless,  like  polished  ivory. 
When  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  low  and 
clear  as  his  own,  but  with  a  hush  in 
it. 

"I  didn't  think  you  would  be  askin' 
me  that,  Tim,  —  the  good  Catholic  you 
are.  Where  'd  be  the  good  of  the  Cross  ? 
And  the  Son  of  Mary  had  n't  sinned  no 
sin  —  even  for  the  sake  of  savin'  the 
world." 

Kathleen  moved  restlessly,  and  turned 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  speakers. 

"I  don't  see  what  that's  to  do  with 
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it,"  she  said  impatiently.  "Nor  I  don't 
see  what  for  you  and  Tim  are  doin'  this 
song  and  dance.  Tim  could  n't  give 
away  the  man  that  done  it.  You  said  that 
yourself,  Bridget.  He  would  n't  never  be 
the  sneak  to  give  away  another  union 
man.  What 's  it  you  're  after  ?  " 

Tim  stood  up,  still  holding  his  sweet- 
heart's hand. 

"There's  something  I'll  have  to  tell 
you,"  he  said;  and  he  looked  at  Kathleen 
and  at  Granny,  and  his  eyes  came  back 
to  Bridget.  "  There 's  something  I  '11  have 
to  tell  you.  And  then  I  '11  go.  It  was  me 
that  threw  the  rock  that  done  for  that 
scab.  It  was  me  that  killed  him." 

"Yes, Tim;  I  know," said  Bridget  sim- 

Pty- 

Kathleen  gasped,  and  stared  at  him  a 

moment.  "You!"  she  screamed.  "You 
done  that  ?"  And  then  she  had  flung  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  was  clinging  to 
him,  laughing  and  talking,  with  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks.  "  And  what  do 
I  care  if  you  did !  I  'm  proud  of  you !  You 
didn't  think  I'd  care,  did  you,  Tim? 
What  difference  could  it  make  to  me, 
lovin'  you  ?  He  was  a  dirty  scab,  and 
good  riddance!" 

Tim  held  her  close  to  him,  hungrily, 
but  something  in  his  silence  made  her 
look  up  into  his  face. 

"It  was  war,  Tim!"  she  cried;  but 
now  there  was  a  note  of  terror  in  her 
voice.  "  Don't  you  be  listenin'  to  Bridget ! 
Her  and  Granny 's  cracked  on  the  saints. 
It 's  just  their  talk.  There  ain't  nothin'  in 
it.  They'd  never  give  you  away,  Tim." 
She  drew  one  arm  from  around  his  neck 
and  turned  his  face  to  meet  hers.  "Tim- 
mie  darlin',"  she  pleaded,  "anybody 
might  have  throwed  that  stone.  You 
could  n't  know  it  was  goin'  to  hit." 

"But  I  wanted  it  to  hit!"  said  Tim. 
"I  wanted  to  kill  him  —  till  I  saw  him 
drop!  —  O  my  God  !  "  —  he  covered  his 
eyes. 

"There  was  more  stones  than  your'n. 
Don't  you  believe  it,  darlin'  ;  it  was  n't 
your'n." 

"It  was  mine,"  he  contradicted  wea- 


rily. "I  can't  take  my  mind  off  it.  It  was 
mine.  Let  me  go.  Good-byall.  Good-by, 
Kathleen,  my  dear!" 

"Where  are  you  goin'  ?  "  she  screamed, 
clinging  to  him.  "Nobody  knows  but  us, 
Tim.  The  man  was  a  scab.  He  took  his 
life  in  his  own  hands  when  he  run  that 
car.  It's  the  company  that's  responsible, 
not  you.  And  the  men  are  in  the  right, 
this  strike,  Tim.  Everybody's  sayin'  the 
men  are  in  the  right." 

"  Yes,  but  now  I  've  gone  and  put  them 
in  the  wrong.  Don't  you  see  ?  I  know  'd 
it  when  I  seen  him  drop.  I  must  pay. 
Bridget's  right." 

Kathleen  swung  round  upon  her  sister 
furiously,  with  uplifted  arm. 

"Oh,  oh!"  she  screamed.  "Look 
what  you've  done  now!  What  call  had 
you  to  meddle?  He's  none  of  yours! 
He's  mine!  Look  what  you've  done!  — 
He's  mine!  —  And  you  're  the  murderer, 
Bridget  Moran,  with  the  lying  tongue 
and  the  cold  heart  of  you !  Oh,  may  your 
heart  be  broken  for  the  man  you  love 
—  and  a  bad  end  to  him!" 

She  whirled  back  to  Tim,  and  flung 
herself  sobbing  on  his  breast.  Granny,  in 
her  corner,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Bridget  only  stood  with  locked  hands, 
gazing  dumbly,  pitifully  at  Tim  and  her 
sister.  He,  with  one  arm  around  Kath- 
leen, took  his  cap  softly  from  the  table 
and  put  it  on.  Then  he  kissed  his  sweet- 
heart and  unwound  her  arms  from  his 
neck.  Bridget  leaned  toward  him,  hum- 
bly, her  hands  always  clasped  tight  be- 
fore her. 

"If  you  could  say  one  word  to  me  be- 
fore you  go,  Tim!"  she  faltered. 

His  hand  was  on  the  door.  "God  bless 
you,  Bridget!"  he  said,  and  went  out 
down  the  stairs  with  a  loud,  determined 
tread. 

Kathleen  fell  down  by  the  door,  weep- 
ing and  moaning.  But  Bridget  went  over 
to  the  corner  by  the  stove,  and  laid  her ' 
head  on  her  grandmother's  knees. 

"Sure,  and  it's  the  proud  girl  you 
should  be,  the  night,  Bridget  Moran," 
said  the  old  woman  very  gently,  laying 
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her  two  hands  on  her  grand-daughter's 
head.  "For  't  is  to  you  is  given,  not 
one  gift  only,  but  all  the  three  gifts  are 
yours." 

Then    Bridget's    tears    came.     "Oh, 


Granny,  he's  gone!  —  He's  gone  to  give 
himself  up!"   she  sobbed. 

"But 't  was  yourself  that  sent  him,  my 
dear,  my  darlin',"  said  the  old  woman. 
"That'll  be  the  comfort  to  you,  always." 


SIGNIFICANT  POETRY 


BY   FERRIS   GREENSLET 


IT  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to 
peruse  within  the  past  year,  for  purposes 
that  may  be  nameless,  if  not  the  entire 
metrical  production  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  at  least  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  same.  I  have,  to 
speak  sadly  and  precisely,  read  within 
that  time  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand manuscript  poems,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  volumes  of  recently  col- 
lected verse.  Standing  thus,  as  an  old 
poet  hath  it, 

"  Up  to  the  chin  in  the  Pierian  flood," 
it  may  very  well  be  that  I  am  but  ill  quali- 
fied to  speak  of  the  course  of  the  stream, 
to  trace  it  to  its  remote  and  secret  springs, 
or  to  foretell  in  what  sea  or  swamp  it 
shall  ultimately  be  merged.  But  at  any 
rate  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  set  down 
the  direction  and  strength  of  the  current, 
with  some  account  of  the  braver  argo- 
sies that  are  borne  upon  its  murmurous 
waves. 

Perhaps  we  shall  best  determine  which 
books  of  recent  poetry  are  "significant" 
if  we  ask  ourselves,  flatly,  what  makes 
any  book  of  verse  significant  ?  And  first 
we  must  inquire,  to  avoid  confusion  of 
mind,  significant  to  whom  ? 

To  its  author,  any  volume  of  rhymes, 
however  spiritless,  is  significant  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  he  wrote  it;  and 
significance  of  this  sort  ripples  out  in 
widening,  weakening  circles  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  author's  parents,  friends, 
and  cousins,  and  may,  at  the  last,  even 


lap  against  the  stern  and  rock-bound  con- 
sciousness of  his  publisher,  in  the  form 
of  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  manufacture 
paid  by  the  author.  Significant  poetry  of 
this  class  might  afford  a  thorough-going 
humanist  a  fruitful  theme  for  discussion. 
He  might  deal  profitably  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origins  of  the  instinct  for 
rhythmical  expression,  with  the  repre- 
sentative nature  of  the  vast  result,  with 
the  place  and  function  of  the  deplorable 
poet  in  society,  and  in  the  home.  But  all 
this  is  obviously  remote  from  the  end  of 
the  present  adventure. 

To  the  aesthetically  pure  lover  of  po- 
etry for  poetry's  sake,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  but  one  sole  spring  of  significance 
in  verse,  —  beauty,  —  beauty  of  thought, 
of  phrase,  of  melodious  cadence,  and  the 
bright  beauty  of  perfect  outline.  Such  an 
one  is  upon  the  side  of  the  angels;  yet  his 
point  of  view  commands  but  a  segment  of 
a  large  and  crowded  circle  of  poetic  phe- 
nomena. 

We  shall  do  best  to  regard  the  matter 
from  the  angle  of  the  reader  of  cultivated 
curiosity,  who,  a  true-born  lover  of  po- 
etry, is  withal  of  a  philosophic  turn,  in- 
quisitive of  relations.  For  such  a  reader 
that  poetry  is  significant  which  by  its  sin- 
cerity and  strength  of  conception,  its  ar- 
tistic adequacy  of  execution,  expresses 
pleasurably  not  only  the  mood  of  that 
exceptional  person,  the  poet,  but  some- 
thing, as  well,  of  the  pervasive  mood  of 
his  day.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  poetry 
is  significant  for  us  when  it  bears  some 
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vital  and  discernible  relation  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms,  —  so  it  be  their 
most  important  business,  their  inner- 
most bosoms,  —  and  to  the  poetry  that 
has  been  and  shall  be.  Yet  in  pursuing 
our  investigations  we  shall  need  the  con- 
stant correction  of  the  lover  of  poetry  for 
poetry's  sake.  In  a  certain  dubious  sense 
a  poem  may  have  significance  because  it 
is  widely  admired,  and  this  may  lead  the 
inquisitive  mind  too  far  afield.  But  here, 
if  we  discriminate,  the  significance  is  ra- 
ther in  the  admiration  than  in  the  poem 
itself.  In  the  long  run,  in  any  age  only 
the  poetry  that  is  sincere  and  fine  is 
significant. 

If  we  conceive  of  the  poetry  that  has 
been  written  in  English  in  the  last  twelve 
months  as  a  kind  of  Purgatory,  a  moun- 
tainous cone  like  Dante's,  with  a  spiral 
pathway  leading  to  its  summit,  we  shall 
find  among  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
odd  volumes  on  its  lower  rounds  no  pon- 
derable significance;  but  midway  in  the 
ascent  we  come  to  a  score  or  more  of  poets 
with  something  to  say  for  themselves. 

The  clever  poetic  thaumaturgy  of 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  (now  Mrs. 
Bacon)  and  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles, 
the  ripe  and  scholarly  work  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Huntington  and  the  late  Dr.  John 
W.  Chadwick,  the  eerie  crooning  of  the 
marvelous  ten-year-olds,  Julia  Cooley 
and  Enid  Welsford,  the  polished,  high- 
spirited  wit  of  Harry  Graham  and  Owen 
Seaman,  the  suave,  melodious  classicism 
of  Lloyd  Mifflin  and  Bliss  Carman,  the 
thoughtful  versifying  of  Florence  Earle 
Coates  and  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  the 
ambitious,  if  superheated  tragic  writings 
of  George  Cabot  Lodge  and  Percy  Mack- 
aye, —  all  these  are  significant,  if  only  as 
showing  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
poets  who  are  writing  effective  verse. 
Nor  would  any  account  of  recent  poetry 
be  complete  which  failed  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  latest  work  of  Mr.  Riley,  still 
overflowing  with  the  old  laughter  and 
tears;  of  the  richly  picturesque  poems 
of  John  Payne,  the  "loud  symphoni- 
ous  lays"  of  C.  E.  Russell,  the  quaint, 


intellectual  tenderness  of  "A.  E.,"  the 
crabbed,  impressive  pieces  of  Edith 
Thomas,  and  the  pleasing  pin  pricks 
of  Robert  Loveman's  tiny  poems.  The 
year  has  seen,  besides,  two  posthumous 
volumes  by  young  poets  of  a  promise 
now  pathetically  frustrate,  Guy  Wetmore 
Carryl  and  Edith  Banfield. 

But  interesting  as  is  the  work  of  all 
these  poets,  none  of  it  has  quite  the  dis- 
tinction or  the  significance  to  justify  a 
close  examination  of  it  here,  for,  —  to  be 
fanciful  again,  —  as  we  wind  upwards 
along  the  perilous  cornices  of  our  Purga- 
tory toward  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  of 
recent  poetry,  other,  more  considerable 
figures  are  discerned.  The  fine  and  sig- 
nificant poetry  in  the  latest  work  of 
Mr.  Woodberry,  Miss  Peabody,  and  Mr. 
Moody  has  already  been  treated  in  the 
Atlantic.  We  have  before  us,  then,  as 
material  for  the  deduction  of  significance, 
the  collected  poems  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Ernest  Dowson,  a  selection  from 
the  poetry  of  John  Davidson,  dramatic 
pieces  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Stephen  Phil- 
lips, and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and 
volumes  of  verse  by  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Anna  Hemp- 
stead  Branch,  and  T.  Sturge  Moore.1 

1  The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
6  vols.  New  York  and  London :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  Poems  of  Ernest  Dowson,  with  a  Memoir 
by  Arthur  Symons.  New  York :  John  Lane. 

Selected  Poems.  By  JOHN  DAVIDSON.  New 
York :  John  Lane. 

The  Dynasts.  By  THOMAS  HARDY.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Sin  of  David.  By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Judith  of  BethuKa.  By  THOMAS  BAILEY 
ALDKICH.  Boston  and  New  York :  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Lyrics  of  Joy.  By  FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHER- 
MAN. Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. 

Music,  and  Other  Poems.  By  HENRY  VAN 
DYKE.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Shoes  that  Danced,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
ANNA  HEMPSTEAD  BRANCH.  Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Gazelles,  and  Other  Poems.  By  T. 
STURGE  MOORE.  London :  Duckworth  &  Co. 
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The  six  ornate  volumes  of  the  collected 
edition  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  work  other 
than  dramatic  reveal  him  as  a  poet  of  a 
deeper  inspiration  than  it  has  always  been 
possible  to  perceive  as  his  single  volumes 
of  numerous  nympholepsy,  or  ranting 
denunciation,  have  fallen  one  by  one 
from  the  press.  The  dedicatory  epistle 
to  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  prefixed  to  the  col- 
lection, is  rather  mournful  in  its  insist- 
ence on  the  palpitancy,  so  to  say,  of  the 
author's  poetic  moods;  yet  in  reading 
through  the  set  the  corresponding  agita- 
tion of  the  verse  comes  to  have,  for  this 
so  quizzical  age,  a  certain  importance. 
It  is  in  a  way  the  proper  agitation  of  a 
prophet  without  full  honor  in  his  own 
country. 

The  empty,  canorous  resonance  which 
was  the  notable  quality  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's early  work,  and  which  has  often 
been  charged  against  his  work  as  a  whole, 
is  seen  now  to  be  illusive.  In  his  preoccu- 
pation with  all  the  most  poetical  poetry 
of  the  world's  past,  and  with  the  great 
hope  of  human  brotherhood  for  her  fu- 
ture, in  the  sheer  temperament  of  his 
work,  there  is  a  substance  that  will  not 
weigh  lightly  in  Time's  scales. 

Yet,  looking  at  his  work  steadily,  one 
quality  is  discerned  which  makes  against 
its  permanence.  With  all  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's intimate  British  passion  for  the 
girdling  sea,  with  all  his  passionate  cele- 
bration of  the  old  English  dramatists, 
his  work  all  but  wholly  lacks  the  national 
note.  In  the  shaping  of  both  the  spirit  and 
form  of  his  work  Hugo  and  Baudelaire 
have  meant  more  to  him,  judging  by  the 
result,  than  all  the  past  of  English  litera- 
ture. His  political  dreams  are  those  of 
a  Continental  revolutionary,  not  those  of 
the  heir  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  The 
very  tone  of  his  work  is  un-English.  In 
true  British  verse  there  has  always  been, 
even  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  highest  in- 
spiration, even  in  the  work  of  Shelley, 
a  certain  reticence  and  concision  of 
phrase.  A  vital  poetic  idea  has  been 
more  likely  to  take  shape  in  a  single 


stanza  or  a  single  line,  vivid,  curt,  and 
memorable,than  to  be  elaborated  through 
a  sequence  of  stanzas  in  melodious  but 
elusive  variation.  There  are  many  mem- 
orable poems  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  works, 
but  few  memorable  stanzas,  and  fewer 
memorable  lines. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  fate  of  exotic 
poetry  in  the  past,  this  lack  of  a  deep 
national  quality  is  a  principle  of  corrup- 
tion making  against  the  permanence  of 
a  poet's  work.  In  Mr.  Swinburne's  case, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  first  English 
poet  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  turn  so  instinctively  to- 
ward the  Continent  for  his  inspiration 
and  his  models  is  full  of  significance. 
There,  and  there  only,  it  would  appear, 
was  there  any  passion  of  dream,  any  pre- 
sent nutriment  for  a  genius  so  avid  of 
flowers  and  flame. 

In  The  Poems  of  Ernest  Dowson,  we 
find  a  similar  endeavor  to  escape  from 
the  predicament  of  a  prosaic  and  con- 
ventional society  into  paths  of  artistic 
freedom.  In  Dowson 's  case,  however, 
there  was  a  grievous  disease  of  the  tem- 
perament and  of  the  will  that  led  him  into 
ways  that  were  sordid  and  evil;  and  Mr. 
Symons  in  his  introduction  has  been  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  it.  Had  he  died  in  1600 
instead  of  1900,  this  would  have  made 
him  perhaps  the  more  attractive  to  us. 
For,  as  most  virtuous  persons  are  consti- 
tuted, ancient  sin  in  doublet  and  hose  has 
a  certain  interesting  glamour  that  the 
modern  article  happily  does  not  possess. 
The  perusal  of  the  memoir  brings  the 
reader  to  Dowson's  poems,  for  all  the 
delicacy  of  Mr.  Symons's  touch,  with  a 
certain  preconceived  repugnance.  Yet 
as  one  reads  the  poems  themselves  the  re- 
pugnance gives  way  to  a  pitiful  and  ad- 
miring interest.  This  poet  of  the  docks 
and  stews  and  cabmen's  shelters,  who 
led  habitually  a  life  such  as  Poe  led  oc- 
casionally, was  a  scholar  and  an  artist, 
who  wrote  in  verse  with  sad  sincerity,  in 
exquisite  lingering  rhythms  and  a  diction 
poignant  in  its  reserved  perfection.  How 
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almost  classic  is  the  accent  of  these 
stanzas  from  his  "  Nuns  of  the  Perpet- 
ual Adoration:"  — 

Calm,  sad,  secure  ;  behind  high  convent  walls, 
These  watch  the  sacred  lamp,  these  watch 

and  pray : 

And  it  is  one  with  them  when  evening  falls, 
And   one   with  them  the    cold  return    of 
day. 

Outside  the  world  is  wild  and  passionate  ; 

Man's  weary  laughter  and  his  sick  despair 
Entreat  at  their  impenetrable  gate  : 

They  heed  no   voices  in    their    dream  of 
prayer. 

They  saw  the  glory  of  the  world  displayed ; 

They  saw  the  bitter  of  it,  and  the  sweet ; 
They  knew  the   roses   of   the  world  should 
fade, 

And  be  trod  under  by  the  hurrying  feet. 

Calm,    sad,    secure ;    with    faces    worn    and 
mild: 

Surely  their  choice  of  vigil  is  the  best  ? 
Yea !  for  our  roses  fade,  the  world  is  wild ; 

But  there,  beside  the  altar,  there,  is  rest. 

The  pathos  of  poetry  such  as  Ernest 
Dowson's — a  type  more  pathetically 
common  in  this  unregardful  world  than 
any  but  readers  of  poetry  in  manuscript 
know  —  lies  precisely  in  this  conflict  of 
the  old  vision  with  a  volition  diseased  of 
a  malady  more  insidious  than  that  vio- 
lent complaint  of  the  romantic  period 
whence  the  Byronic  poets  drew  a  large 
melancholy  for  their  song.  The  note  of 
Ernest  Dowson's  poetry  more  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  Leopardi's  in  its  sugges- 
tion of  a  fine  poetic  faculty,  a  clear,  un- 
deluded  mind,  struggling  for  expression 
against  a  mortal  weariness  of  flesh  and 
spirit.  Dowson's  inspiration  was  never 
of  the  volume  of  Leopardi's,  his  idealism 
was  more  faltering  and  ineffective,  but 
there  is  more  than  a  passing  likeness  to 
such  poems  as  II  Sogno,  Alia  sua  Donna, 
and  Aspasia  in  the  mood  and  in  the  deep- 
er meaning  of  the  lyric  entitled  "Non 
sum  qualis  eram  bonae  svb  regno  Cy- 
narae : " — 

Last  night,  ah,  yesternight,  betwixt  her  lips 
and  mine 
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There  fell  thy  shadow,  Cynara!  thy  breath 

was  shed 
Upon   my  soul   between  the   kisses  and  the 

wine ; 
And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  au  old  passion, 

Yea,  I  was  desolate  and  bowed  my  head  : 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara !  in  my 

fashion. 

All  night  upon  mine  heart  I  felt  her  warm 
•    heart  beat, 

Night-long  within  mine  arms  in  love  and  sleep 
she  lay ; 

Surely  the  kisses  of  her  bought  red  mouth 
were  sweet  ; 

But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  pas- 
sion, 

When  I  awoke   and   found  the  dawn  was 
gray : 

I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara !  in  my 
fashion. 

I  have  forgot  much,  Cynara !  gone  with  the 
wind, 

Flung  roses,  roses  riotously  with  the  throng, 

Dancing,  to  put  thy  pale,  lost   lilies   out   of 
mind ; 

But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  pas- 
sion, 

Yea,  all  the   time,  because  the  dance  was 
long: 

I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara!  in  my 
fashion*. 

I   cried  for  madder   music  and   for   stronger 

wine, 
But  when  the  feast  is  finished  and  the  lamps 

expire, 
Then  falls  thy  shadow,  Cynara !  the  night  is 

thine ; 
And  I  am  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

Yea,  hungry  for  the  lips  of  my  desire  : 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara !  in  my 

fashion. 

There  is  in  this,  surely,  something  of 
the  open-eyed  supineness  of  what  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call,  perhaps  too  loosely,  de- 
cadence, but  there  is  in  it,  too,  the  old, 
piteous,  significant  cry  of  the  soul. 

Mr.  John  Davidson's  poetic  view  of 
the  world  is  as  tragical  as  Ernest  Dow- 
son's ;  but  there  is  a  grim  irony  of  intel- 
lectual strength  in  his  work  that  marks 
him  of  a  different  race  of  men.  Suicide 
and  seduction,  disaster  and  desolation, 
are  his  favorite  themes.  Yet  his  willful 
mood  is  the  mood  of  a  fighter,  and  so  firm 
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is  his  faculty  of  narrative  construction,  so 
vigorous  his  poetic  utterance,  that  to  read 
him  at  his  best  is  a  mental  tonic.  Capa- 
ble as  he  is  of  an  imaginative  richness  and 
a  lyrical  sweetness  that  no  poet  of  the  day 
has  surpassed,  he  has  plainly  endeavored 
in  the  choice  of  pieces  for  the  volume  of 
selections  to  exhibit  the  strength  rather 
than  the  sweetness  of  his  vein.  Yet  there 
are  few  poems  in  the  collection  that  do 
not  show  both  qualities.  Mr.  Davidson 
is,  perhaps,  most  important  poetically 
when  they  are  in  most  perfect  balance,  as 
in  some  of  his  longer  poems,  like  the  "  Bal- 
lad of  Lancelot,"  or  even  in  certain  of 
his  pieces  in  a  lighter  vein,  like  his  "  Holi- 
day at  Hampton  Court ; "  where,  withal, 
there  is  an  undertone  of  tragic  irony :  — 

Scales  of  pearly  cloud  inlay, 

North  and  south,  the  turquoise  sky, 

While  the  diamond  lamp  of  day 

Quenchless  burns,  and  time  on  high 

A  moment  halts  upon  his  way 
Bidding  noon  again  good-bye. 

Gaffers,  gammers,  huzzies,  louts, 
Couples,  gangs,  and  families 

Sprawling,  shake,  with  Babel-shouts 
Bluff  King  Hal's  funereal  trees  ; 

And  eddying  groups  of  stare-abouts 
Quiz  the  sandstone  Hercules. 

Now  the  echoing  palace  fills ; 

Men  and  women,  girls  and  boys 
Trample  past  the  swords  and  frills, 

Kings  and  Queens  and  trulls  and  toys ; 
Or  listening  loll  on  window-sills, 

Happy  amateurs  of  noise ! 

That  for  pictured  rooms  of  state  ! 

Out  they  hurry,  wench  and  knave, 
Where  beyond  the  palace-gate 

Dusty  legions  swarm  and  rave, 
With  laughter,  shriek,  inane  debate, 

Kentish  fire  and  comic  stave. 

Voices  from  the  river  call ; 

Organs  hammer  tune  on  tune  ; 
Larks  triumphant  over  all 

Herald  twilight  coming  soon, 
For  as  the  sun  begins  to  fall 

Near  the  zenith  gleams  the  moon. 

Among  contemporary  English  poets 
other  than  dramatic,  there  is  one  more 
writer  who  has  done  work  of  a  strong 


peculiar  flavor  that  is  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  merit  the  most  studious  atten- 
tion of  lovers  of  poetry.  Mr.  T.  Sturge 
Moore  has  published  within  the  past  two 
years  four  paper-bound  volumes  at  a  shil- 
ling apiece  that  contain  poetry  of  the 
first  water.  Mr.  Moore's  earliest  preoc- 
cupations were  with  the  psychology  of 
out-of-the-way  aspects  of  paganism.  His 
Centaur's  Booty  was  a  glorification  of  ani- 
mal strength  and  beauty,  put  into  the 
mouths  of  two  Centaurs,  the  last  of  their 
race,  who  have  stolen  a  mortal  boy  from 
his  mother.  The  initial  conception  was 
fantastic  in  the  extreme,  yet  it  was  pre- 
sented with  a  lyric  passion  that  appealed 
to  city-worn  sensibilities  like  a  breath  of 
uncontaminate  mountain  air.  How  stir- 
ring was  the  concluding  resolution  of  the 
Centaurs  for  the  rearing  of  their  booty : 

He  shall  milk  the  wild  goats  on  the  moun- 
tains ; 

His  feet  shall  grow  sure  as  their  feet ; 
He  shall  bathe  in  the  clear  rock  fountains, 
Till  so  clear  is  his  mind  and  so  deep  ; 
And  his  joy  shall  be  high  as  the  snow-line 
And  embrace  a  vast  plain  with  delight ; 
His  laugh  shall  twang  true  as  a  bow-line, 
Like  arrows  his  songs  take  their  flight. 

In  the  succeeding  volume  Mr.  Moore 
turned  to  a  more  piteous  fable,  —  piteous 
first  in  his  reading  of  it,  —  and  through 
the  mouth  of  a  faun  tells  the  story  of  The 
Rout  of  the  Amazons  by  the  Athenian 
horsemen.  Only  by  the  luxuriance  of 
beautiful  imagery  was  the  detailed  pain 
of  the  piece  made  endurable.  But  that  it 
was  so  made  may  be  inferred  from  this 
specimen :  — 

A  thousand  rode  together,  poising  darts, 

Behind  them  those  with  other  arms  came  on  ; 

All  flaunting  down  a  green-sward  valley  came 

Between  Arcadia's  gentle  holted  hills. 

It  was  for  beauty  like  a  fleet  at  sea, 

Or  like  an  hundred  swans 

Sailing  before  the  breeze  across  a  lake  ! 

Their  vests  of  daffodil,  or  pallid  pink 

Or  milky  violet !  their  saffron  caps 

And  hoods   like  birds   for   sudden  wing-like 

flaps ! 
Their   white   and   piebald   mounts !    the    rich 

green  sward, 
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The  morning  light,  the  blossoming  hawthorn 
trees ! 

The  zephyr's  music  in  the  holts  that  crown 

With  delicate  fern-like  trees,  each  soft  knoll's 
top! 

I  thought  the  night  had  borne  me  heaven- 
ward 

And  in  Olympus  I  had  waked  from  sleep  ; 

And  when  their  war-song  rose 

Long  tears  of  rapture  ran  across  my  face. 

In  his  latest  volume,  The  Gazelles,  and 
Other  Poems,  Mr.  Moore  leaves  the  Hel- 
lenic byways  where  his  imagination  has 
been  dwelling,  for  others  equally  curious 
and  remote  from  this  present  world.  Yet 
the  rapid  maturing  of  his  art  is  seen  in 
the  vigor  wherewith  he  drives  the  per- 
manent meaning  of  a  fantastic  tale  home 
to  the  reader's  heart.  For  all  his  nar- 
rative skill,  his  picturesqueness  and  his 
humor,  Mr.  Moore  in  his  present  manner 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  popular  poet.  He  de- 
pends little  upon  the  attraction  of  obvious 
sentiments,  or  suave,  pellucid  speech.  At 
first  sight  his  crowded  lines,  with  their 
excessive  punctuation,  seem  crabbed  as 
Donne's.  Like  Donne's,  too,  are  the  over- 
subtle  pregnancy  of  his  phrase,  his  far- 
brought  analogies.  Yet  as  one  reads  him 
over,  many  of  Donne's  characteristic 
excellences  may  be  discerned  in  his  work, 
along  with  the  superficial  qualities.  Read 
aloud,  his  heavily  consonanted  lines  will 
be  found  to  have  a  throbbing  insistence 
like  the  trampling  of  passionate  feet.  And 
the  crabbedest,  hardest  phrase,  the  most 
recondite  simile,  if  pondered,  will  open 
long  vistas  of  meaning. 

"The  Gazelles"  is  a  kind  of  elegy  for 
a  band  of  the  frail,  beautiful  beasts  hunt- 
ed with  chetahs  to  the  death  by  a  troop 
of  Persian  princes.  The  hunting  is  de- 
scribed in  a  serjes  of  ornate  pictures  seen 
as  if  through  a  kind  of  hazy  dream.  At 
the  end  the  poet  breaks  out  into  a  thren- 
ody which  in  energy  of  conception,  in 
adequacy  of  execution,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  poetry  that  he  has  produced :  — 

Why  are  they  born  ?  ah !  why  beget 

They  in  the  long  November  gloom 

Heirs  of  their  beauty,  their  fleetness,  —  yet 

Heirs  of  their  panics,  their  pangs,  their  doom  ? 


That  to  princely  spouses  children  are  born 
To  be  daintily  bred  and  taught  to  please, 
Has  a  fitness  like  the  return  of  morn : 
But  why  perpetuate  lives  like  these  ? 

Like  the  shadows  of  flames  which  the  sun's 

rays  throw 

On  a  kiln's  blank  wall,  where  glaziers  dwell, 
Pale  shadows  as  those  from  the  glasses  they 

blow, 
Yet  that  lap  at  the  blank  wall  and  rebel,  — 

Even  so  to  my  curious  trance-like  thought 
Those  herds  move  over  those  pallid  hills, 
With  fever  as  of  a  frail  life  caught 
In  circumstance  o'er-charged  with  ills  ; 

More  like  the  shadow  of  lives  than  life, 
Or  most  like  the  life  that  is  never  born 
From  baffled  purpose  and  foredoomed  strife, 
That  in  each  man's  heart  must  be  hidden  from 


Yet  with  something  of  beauty  very  rare 

Unseizable,  fugitive,  half  discerned  ; 

The  trace  of  intentions  that  might  have  been 

fair 
In  action,  left  on  a  face  that  yearned 

But  long  has  ceased  to  yearn,  alas ! 
So  faint  a  trace  do  they  leave  on  the  slopes 
Of  hills  as  sleek  as  their  coats  with  grass  ; 
So  faint  may  the  trace  be  of  noblest  hopes. 

Yet  why  are  they  born  to  roam  and  die  ? 
Can  their  beauty  answer  thy  query,  0  soul  ? 
Nay,  nor  that  of  hopes  which  were  bom  to  fly, 
But  whose  pinions  the  common  and  coarse  day 
stole. 

Like  that  region  of  grassy  hills  outspread, 
A  realm  of  our  thought  knows  days  and  nights 
And  summers  and  winters,  and  has  fed 
Ineffectual  herds  of  vanished  delights. 

To  behold  the  thronging  world  in  "cu- 
rious trance-like  thought"  is  the  lot  of  the 
sincerest  poetic  temperaments  that  are 
now  expressing  themselves  in  verse,  but 
none  has  expressed  the  tragic  things  be- 
held with  a  more  delicate  fidelity  than 
Mr.  Moore  in  the  stanzas  above.  The 
mood  which  views  life  as  a  tragedy  of 
pitiful  frustration  must  inevitably  doom 
a  man  to  the  ranks  of  minor  poetry;  yet 
in  Mr.  Moore's  writing,  along  with  abun- 
dant poetic  gifts,  there  is  an  intellectual 
vigor,  a  depth  of  humor  back  of  the  mood, 
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that  leads  one  to  hope  that  he  may  be  one 
of  the  first  of  contemporary  English  poets 
to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  modern 
fatalism,  dispose  of  the  bull-headed  beast 
of  "commercialism,"  and  embark  upon 
the  old  high  sea  of  poetry. 

As  the  inquiring  student  of  contempo- 
rary poetry  turns  from  the  best  English 
to  the  best  American  verse,  he  is  doomed 
to  something  of  a  disappointment.  The 
robust  American  note  which  has  been  the 
dream  of  our  literary  prophets  —  and  of 
which  the  tuning  flourish  has  been  sound- 
ed in  the  poetry  of  Lowell,  of  Whitman, 
and  of  some  lesser  men  —  is  rarely  heard 
now  save  in  poetry  so  crude  as  to  be  a 
provocation  rather  than  a  pleasure.  The 
best  and  most  significant  American  po- 
etry of  the  past  year  partakes  of  that  deli- 
cate retrospective  refinement  which  since 
the  days  of  Irving  and  Longfellow  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  marks  of  our  litera- 
ture. This  poetic  strain  is  heard  most 
purely  in  Music,  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Henry  van  Dyke,  and  in  Lyrics  of  Joy, 
by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke's  work  is  that  of  a  schol- 
ar in  poetry  endowed  with  a  graceful  gift 
of  lyric  speech.  He  has  fed  upon  the 
bee-bread  of  English  poetry,  and  he  pro- 
duces honeyed  verse  that  by  reason  of  the 
intellectual  integrity  of  the  poet  often  at- 
tains the  accent  of  true  and  fine  poetry. 
There  is  always  a  faint  suggestion  of  the 
bookish  labor  of  the  study  in  Dr.  Van 
Dyke's  verse;  it  rarely  utters  the  un- 
premeditated word  of  pure  inspiration, 
and  as  rarely  does  its  artful  phrase  come 
freighted  with  the  subtle,  shadowy  intima- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  hour  that  makes 
some  poetry  of  artifice  important;  yet 
in  its  sweet  ingenuity,  in  its  sincere  and 
intelligent  workmanship,  its  high  and 
wholesome  sentiment,  it  is  of  exceptional 
charm.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  nowhere  more 
characteristically  himself  than  in  these 
strophes  of  his  "God  of  the  Open  Air:" 

Thou  who  hast  made  thy  dwelling  fair 

With   flowers   beneath,   above   with   starry 
lights, 


And  set  thy  altars  everywhere,  — 

On  mountain  heights, 
In  woodland  valleys  dim  with  many  a  dream, 

In  valleys  bright  with  springs, 
And  on  the  curving  capes  of  every  stream  : 
Thou  who  hast  taken  to  thyself  the  wings 

Of  morning,  to  abide 
Upon  the  secret  places  of  the  sea, 

And  on  far  islands,  where  the  tide 
Visits  the  beauty  of  untrodden  shores, 
Waiting  for  worshippers  to  come  to  thee 

In  thy  great  out-of-doors ! 
To  thee  I  turn,  to  thee  I  make  my  prayer, 

God  of  the  open  air. 

From  the  prison  of  anxious  thought  that  greed 
has  builded, 

From  the  fetters  that  envy  has  wrought  and 
pride  has  gilded, 

From  the  noise  of  the  crowded  ways  and  the 
fierce  confusion, 

From  the  folly  that  wastes  its  days  in  a  world 
of  illusion, 

(Ah,  but  the  life  is  lost  that  frets  and  lan- 
guishes there ! ) 

I  would  escape  and  be  free  in  the  joy  of  the 
open  air. 

So  let  me  keep 

These  treasures  of  the  humble  heart 
In  true  possession,  owning  them  by  love  ; 
And  when  at  last  I  can  no  longer  move 

Among  them  freely,  but  must  part 
From  the  green  fields  and  from   the  waters 
clear, 

Let  me  not  creep 

Into  some  darkened  room  and  hide 
From  all  that  makes  the  world  so  bright  and 

dear ; 

But  throw  the  windows  wide 
To  welcome  in  the  light ; 
And  while  I  clasp  a  well-beloved  hand, 

Let  me  once  more  have  sight 
Of  the  deep  sky  and  the  far-smiling  land,  — * 

Then  gently  fall  on  sleep, 
And  breathe  my  body  back  to  Nature's  care, 
My  spirit  out  to  thee,  God  of  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Sherman's  work,  like  Dr.  Van 
Dyke's,  is  that  of  the  fine  and  conscien- 
tious artist.  No  American  poet  has  a  more 
tireless  instinct  for  perfection,  or  is  more 
masterly  in  his  manipulation  of  the  file. 
Nor  is  the  result  in  Mr.  Sherman's  case 
poetry  merely  of  a  polished  and  fragile 
surface,  splendidly  null.  An  element  of 
his  talent  even  more  important  than  his 
pursuit  of  perfection  is  a  vein  of  mystical 
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fancy  and  quiet  pathos.  This  is  the  breath 
of  his  poetry.  Hence  it  is  that  his  delicate, 
coolly  meditated  lines  are  so  often  full  of 
elusive,  haunting  suggestion.  His  lyric 
entitled  "  Witchery  "  is  one  of  his  slight- 
est, yet  how  magical  is  its  drowsy  spell 
of  reverie :  — 

Out  of  the  purple  drifts, 

From  the  shadow  sea  of  night 
On  tides  of  musk  a  moth  uplifts 

Its  weary  wings  of  white. 

Is  it  a  dream  or  a  ghost 

Of  a  dream  that  comes  to  me, 
Here  in  the  twilight  on  the  coast, 

Blue  cinctured  by  the  sea  ? 

Fashioned  of  foam  and  froth  — 

And  the  dream  is  ended  soon, 
And,  lo,  whence  came  the  moon-white  moth 

Comes  now  the  moth-white  moon  ! 

Compared  with  the  work  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  poets  whom  we  have  considered, 
even  poetry  so  good  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
and  Mr.  Sherman's  is  a  little  lacking  in 
temperament,  in  hind-head,  so  to  say, 
and  less  closely  related  to  the  major  in- 
tellectual currents  of  the  time.  In  The 
Shoes  that  Danced,  and  Other  Poems, 
however,  Miss  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 
has  written  poetry  that  is  at  once  full, 
sometimes  a  little  too  full,  of  tempera- 
ment, and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
"significant,"  both  in  its  own  quality, 
and  in  its  relation  to  some  of  the  deeper 
moods  of  the  hour. 

Miss  Branch's  inspiration  is  purely  ro- 
mantic, and  there  is  always  something  of 
strangeness  in  the  beauty  of  her  verse. 
For  color  and  picturesqueness  she  habitu- 
ally adopts  mediaeval  subjects,  and  some- 
times, even,  a  mediaeval  fashion  of  poetic 
speech.  Her  chief  preoccupation  is  con- 
stantly with  the  wan  wonder  of  the  world 
as  it  is  revealed  to  the  eye  of  an  imagina- 
tive psychology.  But  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual vigor  in  her  work,  a  freshness  of 
music  and  a  vivid  strength  of  phrase,  that 
keep  it  free  of  the  note  of  morbidity.  Ex- 
plicitness  of  doctrine  is  too  often  fatal  to 
a  poem's  charm,  yet  Miss  Branch's  long 
"monologue  in  regard  to  heredity,"  en- 


titled /'  The  Descendant  and  the  Id," 
for  all  its  explicit  homiletics,  hasaLucre- 
tian  richness  and  passion  that  gives  it 
power  over  the  imagination  as  well  as 
over  the  intellect.  The  Descendant  rea- 
sons of  the  fate  that  for  modern  men  and 
women  no  longer  darkens  from  the  skies, 
but  surges,  more  tragical  and  resistless,  in 
the  blood;  and  chiefly  he  considers  the 
"small  satiric  Id," - 

That  little  Ark,  that  peopled  with  a  brood 
Of  dreams,  desires,  portents,  rides  the  flood, 
Rocks  on  forever  through  thy  wistful  blood. 

Behold  in  it  how  many  lives  arrayed ! 
Wild,  hostile,  loving,  exquisite,  afraid, 
All  living  things  that  God  has  ever  made. 

Here  is  thy  will,  thy  war,  thy  heavenly  fire, 
Thy  dust,  thy  want,  thy  labor,  and  thy  hire, 
The  dream,  the  anger,  and  the  old  desire. 

Yet  at  the  end  he  comes  to  a  conclusion 
that  is  as  reassuring,  as  it  is  —  shall  we 
say  —  "  significant : "  — 

Apart,  above,  beneath,  beyond,  within, 

I  laugh  at  this  vast  heritage  of  sin. 

That  God  that  made  me  armed  my  soul  to  win. 

Slowly  I  feel  the  ancient  custom  fall 
Like  shattered  rain  from  off  a  steady  wall, 
And  great  "  I  will  "  is  stronger  than  them  all. 

For  if  these  hordes  that  terribly  must  ride 
Drive  through  my  heart  and  leave  their  grief 

inside, 
God  also  wanders  there  at  eventide. 

Poetry  like  this,  so  thoughtful  and  so 
imaginative,  yet  so  prodigal  of  imagery 
and  thought,  is  handicapped  by  its  very 
prodigality.  Yet  Miss  Branch  is  capable 
of  a  telling  repression,  and  in  the  three 
vigorous  dramatic  sketches  in  her  vol- 
ume, as  well  as  in  her  lyrics,  odes,  sonnets, 
and  narrative  poems,  she  has  drawn  to- 
gether a  body  of  poetry  of  very  hopeful 
promise.  Perhaps  the  most  promising 
quality  of  all  is  the  diversity  of  mood  that 
underlies  the  variety  of  form.  It  ranges 
from  the  weird  ecstasy  of  this  startling 
stanza  of  "  The  Riders : " 
Strange  times  have  galloped  through  my 

mood ! 
(Ride,  quoth  he.) 
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Old  cities  dance  along  my  blood ! 

(Ride,  quoth  he.) 

'T  is  Sodom  has  an  adder's  tongue  — 
But  oh,  what  songs  has  Venice  sung  ! 
With  piercing  Troy  have  I  been  stung, 
Gomorrah  through  my  heart  has  swung ! 
'T  was  so  with  Christ  when  he  was  young ! 

(Ride,  quoth  he.)  — 

to   the   wistful   feminine   tenderness   of 
"Sweet  Weariness:"  — 
Fatigue  itself  may  be  a  pleasant  thing, 
And  weariness  be  silken,  soft,  and  fine  ! 
Upon  my  eyes  its  little  vapors  shine, 
Trailing  me  softly  like  a  colored  wing ! 
Tender  as  when  beloved  voices  sing 
It  steals  upon  me  and  with  touch  divine 
Lulls  all  my  senses  till  each  thought  of  mine 
Is  hushed  to  quiet,  unremembering. 
Oh,  weariness  thrice  dear,  so  frailly  spun 
Of  ended  pleasure  that  still  shines  and  glows  ; 
Oh,  weariness,  thrice  dear !  What  have  I  done 
To  earn  this  delicate  and  deep  repose  ? 
Child,  thou  hast,  worshiped  at  the  setting  sun 
And  looked  long,  long,  upon  the  opening  rose. 

The  best  dramatic  poetry  of  the  last 
eighteen  months  is  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  and  Mr. 
Aldrich.  Yet  even  this  is  perhaps  rather 
of  curious  or  purely  aesthetic  interest  than 
symptomatic  or  significant  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  been  proposing.  The  Dy- 
nasts, part  one  of  "a  drama  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  in  three  parts,  nineteen  acts, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  scenes,"  is 
chiefly  important  as  a  vivid  presentation 
of  a  fatalistic  philosophy  of  history.  The 
poetry  of  the  piece  is  not  so  much  in  the 
brickish  verse  as  in  some  of  the  stage  di- 
rections in  prose.  By  these  the  reader  is 
deified  into  an  observer  sitting  above  the 
clouds,  before  whose  gaze  the  intricate 
pageant  of  a  great  war  passes  in  an  ironic 
littleness.  Writes  Mr.  Hardy  in  one 
place :  — 

The  silent  insect  creep  of  the  Austrian  col- 
umns towards  the  banks  of  the  Don  con- 
tinues to  be  seen  till  the  view  fades  to 
nebuloumess,  and  dissolves ! 

In  another :  — 

The  scene  assumes  the  preternatural  trans- 
parency before  mentioned,  and  there  is 
again  beheld,  as  it  were,  the  interior  of  a 
brain  which  seems  to  manifest  the  volitions 
of  an  Universal  Will,  of  whose  tissues  the 
personages  of  the  action  form  a  part. 


In  the  very  audacity  of  this  there  is  po- 
etry, as  in  its  fatalism  there  is  significance. 

The  Sin  of  David,  Mr.  Stephen  Phil- 
lips's  latest  adventure  in  the  field  of  po- 
etry for  the  stage,  still  further  sustains  the 
contention  of  the  present  writer  in  the 
Atlantic  three  years  ago,  that  the  talent 
of  the  author  of  Marpessa  is  for  elegiac 
rather  than  for  dramatic  verse.  The  Sin 
of  David  is  even  cleverer  than  Herod  and 
Ulysses  in  its  superficial  dramatic  quality, 
its  superficial  poetry.  But  the  true  dramat- 
ic fire  is  not  in  it .  The  catastrophe ,  where- 
in the  tragic  sins  of  adultery  and  mur- 
der are  expiated  by  the  death  neither  of 
the  man  nor  of  the  woman,  but  by  that  of 
their  child,  while  they  are  left  to  a  future 
of  chastened  happiness,  is  soft  and  dra- 
matically ineffective.  It  savors  of  an  easy 
optimism  that  really  amounts  to  cynicism, 
and  carries  no  burden  of  pity  and  terror. 

In  Mr.  Aldrich's  Judith  of  Bethulia 
there  is  more,  perhaps,  both  of  poetry  and 
of  drama  than  in  either  of  the  foregoing. 
The  tragedy  is  rather  one  of  epical  epi- 
sode than  of  temperament  and  character, 
and  so  it  does  not  furnish  many  symp- 
toms of  our  present  predicament  in  po- 
etry, but  in  its  compact  dramatic  action, 
set  forth  in  verse  of  a  firm  yet  delicate 
beauty,  it  has  the  perennial  significance 
that  attaches  to  sincere  and  masterly 
workmanship. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  the  not  very  novel  one  that 
there  is  in  our  modern  life  a  centrifugal 
impulse  which  drives  the  man  of  poetic 
temperament  and  training,  capable  of 
writing  truly  and  beautifully,  toward  an 
ivory  tower  of  poetic  absenteeism,  and, 
unless  he  be  of  a  certain  energy  of  char- 
acter, into  "devious  coverts  of  dismay," 
there  to  wander  in  the  perilous  pursuit 
of  strange  beauty  and  over -intricate  truth. 

Yet  in  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  David- 
son, Mr.  Moore,  and  Miss  Branch  there 
is  evidence  of  much  of  the  poet's  mind  as 
well  as  of  the  poet's  temperament,  and 
of  the  old  incommunicable  gifts  of  mu- 
sic and  imagination  that  are  reassuring. 
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The  business  of  the  poet  is  to  make  he- 
roes as  well  as  to  sing  them;  and  if  for 
modern  men  the  hero's  stage  is  transferred 
from  the  battlefield  with  its  drums  and 
trampling  of  hosts  to  the  office  and  the 
study,  the  poet's  call  is  no  less  insistent. 
It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  Trevelyan 
told  Lowell  that  he  could  never  have 
carried  through  the  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  British  army  but  for  the  inspira- 


tion and  support  he  had  drawn  from 
the  Commemoration  Ode.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  our  lesser  poets,  waging  in 
sincerity  the  old  warfare  of  the  soul,  have 
made  heroes,  too,  heroes  of  myriad  fights 
with  subtler  foes  than  Paladin  or  Panym. 
Perhaps  we  may  hope  that  some  day  the 
great  victory  shall  be  won,  the  poignant 
music  of  the  reed  be  silenced,  by  the  tri- 
umphant lyre. 


MARIA   EDGEWORTH 


BY   S.   M.  FRANCIS 


IN  Miss  Lawless's  monograph  on 
Maria  Edgeworth,1  literary  appreciation 
or  criticism  has  a  smaller  part  than  in 
most  of  the  volumes  of  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs.  But  as  a  biography  the  book 
is  exceedingly  attractive.  The  author  has 
not  depended  solely  on  the  Memoir  of 
Richard  Lovett  Edgeworth  and  the  charm- 
ing letters  of  his  daughter,  rather  care- 
lessly edited  by  Mr.  Hare.  We  get  new 
and  welcome  glimpses  of  Mrs.  Edge- 
worth's  privately  printed  memoirs  — 
will  that  book  always  be  withheld  from 
the  public  ?  —  and  also  letters  now  for  the 
first  time  published,  and  all  of  them  well 
worth  publication.  The  personality  of 
the  writer  is  agreeably  felt  throughout 
the  work,  which  we  are  sure  was  done 
with  love,  and  so  wins  the  gratitude  of 
other  lovers  of  its  subject.  She  chooses 
to  consider  Miss  Edgeworth  especially 
as  an  Irish  novelist,  regretting  that  as 
such  her  early  associations  should  have 
been  English.  Miss  Lawless  is  right  be- 
yond cavil  in  thinking  Castle  Rackrent 
the  most  perfect  of  the  Edgeworth  novels, 
—  would  it  have  been  so  good  had  its 
author  not  been  able  to  look  at  that 
house  and  its  history  somewhat  from  the 

1  Maria  Edgeworth.  By  the  Hon.  EMILY 
LAWLESS.  English  Men  of  Letters  Series.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1904. 


outside?  Perhaps  to  an  American,  to 
whom  Hibernian  and  Celtic  are  usually 
synonymous  terms,  an  Anglo-Irish  fam- 
ily like  the  Edgeworths  seems  English  — 
with  perhaps  a  difference. 

With  reason  Miss  Lawless  bemoans  the 
supervision  which  the  benevolent  auto- 
crat of  Edgeworthstown  exercised  over 
his  daughter's  work,  holding  him  largely 
responsible  for  the  didactic  strain  too 
aggressively  evident  in  some  of  her  best 
tales.  But  we  find  the  real  Maria  in  her 
letters,  impulsive,  warm-hearted,  keen- 
eyed,  humorous;  which  qualities,  united 
to  good  sense  and  high  principles,  must 
have  been  potent  factors  in  the  making 
of  that  astonishingly  happy  and  har- 
monious family  life  which  causes  the 
record  of  the  Edgeworth  household  to 
seem  almost  Utopian.  Indeed  the  mas- 
ter thereof  might  well  regard  his  educa- 
tional system  with  complacency,  when 
he  could  say  of  his  big,  hospitable  house 
with  its  succession  of  "mothers"  and  its 
score  of  children,  "I  do  not  think  one 
tear  per  month  is  shed  here,  nor  the 
voice  of  reproof  heard."  But,  alas,  to 
extend  that  incomparable  system  to  the 
outer  world,  his  admonitory  voice  is  too 
often  heard  in  his  daughter's  works.  If 
an  unappreciative  world  resents  his  at- 
titude as  mentor  to  an  infinitely  better 
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writer  than  himself,  it  must  be  owned  that 
he  exercised  a  fascination,  as  well  as  an 
authority,  which  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand. Why  did  the  lovely  Honora  Sneyd, 
reports  of  whose  beauty  and  charm  still 
move  us  after  more  than  a  century,  love 
the  just  widowed  young  philosopher  rather 
than  Major  Andre  ?  And  her  successors, 
only  less  charming,  and  the  troop  of 
clever,  adoring  children,  what  spell  held 
them  all  ?  No  one  has  suggested  better 
answers  to  these  questions  than  this  latest 
biographer.  Her  traditional  as  well  as 
present  knowledge  of  Ireland  makes  her 
criticisms  of  the  Irish  tales  especially 
valuable.  As  for  the  others,  she  expresses 
with  delightful  candor  her  likes  and  dis- 
likes, doing  partial  —  not  quite  full  — 
justice  to  the  children's  stories,  which 
still  have  so  much  vitality  in  them,  and 
noting  the  excellent  sketches  from  fash- 
ionable life  in  one  and  another  novel.  In 
a  rather  summary  manner  she  dismisses 
the  comments  of  Mrs.  Edgeworth  on  the 
feelings  of  Maria  towards  her  Swedish 
suitor,  M.  Edelcrantz,  though  frankly 
owning  that  the  writer  was  unquestionably 
in  a  position  to  know  the  actual  facts,  — 


and  we  may  venture  to  add,  was  likely  to 
report  them  accurately.  Nothing  could 
be  more  sympathetic  than  the  account 
of  the  intercourse  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Scott,  an  account  vivified  by  letters  here- 
tofore unpublished,  as  is  the  animated 
sketch  of  the  closing  years  of  a  long, 
happy,  beneficent  life. 

It  seems  that  the  only  authentic  por- 
trait of  Miss  Edgeworth  is  in  the  draw- 
ing by  Adam  Buck,  in  which  she  is  one 
of  the  principal  figures  in  a  large  family 
group.  An  imaginary  picture,  "made 
in  America"  long  ago,  reappears  from 
time  to  time,  —  a  fictitious  portrait  appar- 
ently having  the  persistent  vitality  of 
other  printed  falsehoods.  Has  not  an 
equally  fanciful  picture  of  Jane  Austen 
been  produced  more  than  once  of  late 
in  American  periodicals?  one  bearing 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  her  true 
portrait,  and  dressed  in  the  mode  of 
1835,  which  it  need  not  be  said  differs 
in  every  detail  from  anything  worn  by 
mortal  woman  in  Miss  Austen's  lifetime. 
The  artist  who  drew  the  "portrait"  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  did  not  go  so  far  astray 
as  this. 
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BY   ELLEN    HEATH 


MY  sister-in-law  was  really  the  cause  of 
it  all,  for  she  first  suggested  our  joining 
one  of  the  patriotic  societies  that  every 
one  was  talking  about.  She  is  a  sort 
of  double  relative  —  my  brother,  Frank 
Clymer,  married  her  (she  was  Ada  Hun- 
ter), and  her  brother,  Starr  Hunter,  mar- 
ried me.  Major  Hunter,  he  is.  His  father 
was  Colonel  Hunter,  and  every  one  knows 
his  grandfather,  the  famous  General  Hun- 
ter, of  Hunter's  Quarry.  I  always  had  a 
taste  for  genealogy,  and  it  seemed  lovely 
to  be  so  genealogical  in  our  marriages. 
Ada  and  I  are  very  congenial;  we  are 
both  very  particular  about  finding  out 
whether  people  are  rich  and  aristocratic 
before  we  make  their  acquaintance. 

It  was  just  after  I  got  back  from  a  trip 
to  Europe  that  we  began  planning  to 
join  something,  we  could  n't  exactly  de- 
cide what.  I  've  been  to  Europe  fourteen 
times;  it's  really  necessary  if  you  want 
to  get  into  society,  and  my  last  trip  cer- 
tainly paid,  for  I  met  such  a  lovely  wo- 
man in  London,  —  Lady  Weedle.  She 
had  the  most  aristocratic  manners,  so 
rude  and  overbearing,  and  she  had  been 
so  unfortunate.  She  had  lost  all  her 
money  and  was  obliged  to  take  up  mani- 
curing for  a  living.  She  took  a  great  fancy 
to  me.  We  used  to  go  to  the  theatre  to- 
gether (I  always  leave  Major  home  when 
I  go  to  Europe),  and  she  selected  the 
restaurants  to  go  to  after  the  play,  for  of 
course  she  knew  all  about  them.  She  al- 
ways ordered  the  suppers,  and  you  have 
no  idea  how  enormous  the  charges  are  in 
the  London  restaurants.  I  never  in  my 
life  paid  such  prices  for  anything  as  I  did 
for  everything  she  was  concerned  in,  — 
it  proved  conclusively  how  aristocratic 
she  was. 

She  was  interested  in  genealogy,  too. 
It  was  through  her  that  I  found  there 


was  a  large  family,  a  lovely  old  family,  of 
Clymers  in  England,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Lady  Weedle  herself  was  de- 
scended from  a  Clymer.  Her  father  was 
of  high  birth,  but  owing  to  family  com- 
plications (I  do  love  family  complica- 
tions, they're  so  aristocratic!)  he  was 
left  on  the  doorstep  of  a  warehouse  in 
London  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  after 
a  chequered  career,  she  said,  he  rose  by 
his  own  exertions,  so  she  said,  and  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  paper  busi- 
ness. In  those  days,  you  know,  paper 
was  manufactured  from  rags.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  he  left  his  daughter  quite  a  for- 
tune. She  was  a  beautiful  girl, —  she  had 
lost  her  looks,  poor  thing,  through  sorrow, 

—  and  she  made  a  lovely  marriage,  but 
unfortunately  Lord  Weedle  ran  through 
her  money  in  six  weeks  and  then  deserted 
her,  so  that  when  I  met  her  she  was  living 
in  cheap  lodgings,  and  working  for  a  liv- 
ing. She  told  me  about  the  Clymer  coat-of- 
arms,  and  had  it  copied  for  me  by  a  friend 
of  hers  who  is  employed  by  the  nobility, 

—  a  very  expensive  person,  but  it  was 
worth  paying  for.    The  crest  is  a  knight, 
couchard,  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder,  rampant, 
with  the  motto,  Resurgam.  The  shield  is 
very  elegant,  it  is  on  an  ermine  mantle, 
which  Lady  Weedle  says  all  genealogists 
know  means  royalty,  and  it  has  a  quantity 
of  quarterings  and  several  bar  -  sinisters. 
I  had  it  embroidered  on  all  my  things. 

However,  it  was  before  this  that  we 
began  joining  the  societies,  and  persuad- 
ing our  husbands  to  join,  for  we  found 
we  were  eligible  for  nearly  everything. 
The  Hunters  are  a  very  fine  family,  as 
well  as  the  Clymers.  They  trace  their 
descent  way  back  to  Bible  times,  and  it 
seems  so  curious  and  lovely  that  my  hus- 
band's earliest  ancestor,  the  first  Hunter 
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of  whom  there  are  any  records,  was  a 
Clymer,  too.  He  was  influential  in  put- 
ting up  the  first  sky-scraper  ever  erected. 
It  bade  fair  to  be  a  very  fine  building, 
but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a  strike 
amongst  the  workmen,  and  it  was  never 
finished.  It  ruined  our  ancestor,  finan- 
cially. He  was  obliged  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing as  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  he 
died  poor.  He  is  the  only  poor  ancestor 
I  ever  heard  of,  —  they  are  always  rich 
and  distinguished.  One  of  Major's  most 
valuable  ancestors  was  a  Smith.  He  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  kicked  in  the  head 
by  a  mule  belonging  to  General  Washing- 
ton. We  have  the  original  hoof  polished 
and  set  in  a  gold  frame  in  a  cabinet  in 
our  parlor,  and  it's  an  heirloom  we  prize 
above  everything.  It  has  gotten  three 
members  of  the  family  into  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  seven  into  the  D.  A.  R. 

But  to  come  back  to  ourselves.  At 
first  we  really  did  n't  know  which  so- 
ciety to  choose,  for  they  are  all  so  lovely 
and  we  had  so  many  friends  in  them  all. 
Mrs.  Butler  wanted  us  to  join  her  society, 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  She  is 
a  beautiful  woman.  She  was  a  Spooner, 
daughter  of  President  Spooner  of  the 
Equatorial  Exploring  Expedition.  All  the 
Spooners  are  very  handsome,  and  they 
are  so  affectionate  and  interesting.  Her 
youngest  brother,  Preston,  —  Pet,  they 
always  called  him,  —  was  very  wild  in 
college,  and  in  his  Sophomore  year  he  de- 
cided to  leave  and  go  into  business,  so  his 
father  bought  him  a  ranch  at  Five  Forks, 
Montana,  and  sent  him  out  there  to  try 
cattle-raising.  He  married  a  lovely  girl 
soon  after  his  arrival;  a  bar-maid  (he 
was  always  very  aristocratic  and  English 
in  his  tastes),  and  they  are  still  living 
there.  She  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Irish  kings,  —  her  name  was  Raffer- 
ty,  a  tall,  commanding  woman,  with  very 
easy  manners  and  a  great  deal  of  conver- 
sation. They  came  East  on  their  wedding 
trip,  and  Mrs.  Butler  gave  them  a  tea, 
and  asked  me  to  receive  with  her,  so  I 
felt  that  I  must  join  her  society. 

Well,  Ada  and  I  talked  it  over,  and  we 


thought  it  would  be  decidedly  worth  our 
while  to  be  Colonial  Dames,  so  we  got 
our  papers  ready  and  joined,  and  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  more  than  the  first 
meeting  we  went  to,  for  who  should  be 
there  but  my  old  friends,  Mrs.  Barbour 
and  Mrs.  Hare.  They  are  sisters,  most 
lovely  women.  Mrs.  Hare  is  the  more  at- 
tractive. She  had  a  very  bad  attack  of 
typhoid  the  year  after  she  was  married. 
Dr.  Shearer,  her  husband's  cousin, 
attended  her,  and  old  Dr.  Locke  was 
called  in  several  times  in  consultation,  but 
although  they  managed  to  save  her  life, 
she  lost  all  her  beautiful  black  curls,  and 
they  never  grew  again.  She  was  perfectly 
bald,  and  ever  since  she  has  worn  an  au- 
burn wig.  It  is  very  becoming,  though. 
One  of  the  Barbours,  an  artist,  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  her,  and  painted  her 
as  Titian's  Daughter,  —  a  very  fine 
painter,  they  say,  but  he  broke  his  heart 
over  her,  and  died  in  Poland,  where  he 
had  gone  to  divert  his  mind,  about  two 
years  ago.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Mayflower  Society,  and  his 
sister-in-law  told  me  a  good  deal  about  it 
the  day  we  met  at  the  Colonial  Dames. 
Ada  and  I  were  rather  taken  with  the 
idea  of  belonging  to  a  society  where 
husbands  are  admitted  to  membership; 
and  when  Tommy  Hawkes  and  his  wife 
dined  with  us  not  long  afterwards,  we  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  them  and  pro- 
mised we  would  join.  They  are  charm- 
ing people,  the  Hawkeses.  One  of  his 
ancestors  married  an  Indian  princess,  a 
lovely  woman.  It  is  a  very  sad  story,  — 
one  of  those  aristocratic  family  tragedies. 
She  scalped  her  husband  one  day  by  mis- 
take. It  was  a  most  painful  affair,  and 
every  one  knew  she  must  have  been  slight- 
ly deranged  to  do  such  a  thing,  —  it  runs 
in  the  family;  all  high-toned  families 
have  gout  or  idiocy  or  some  such  inherit- 
ance. Tommy's  mind  was  always  a  lit- 
tle weak,  and  every  one  was  so  glad  when 
he  married  Mrs.  de  Shuyster,  widow  of 
the  great  criminal  lawyer.  She  is  fifteen 
years  older  than  Tommy,  but  very  lively 
and  dressy,  and  takes  such  good  care  of 
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him,  and  she  knows  how  to  appreciate 
his  family  connections.  Her  first  husband 
belonged  to  the  Holland  Society.  She  is 
not  really  an  American,  so  she  does  n't 
belong  to  anything,  but  her  family  is  well 
known  in  Paris,  she  says,  and  she  expects 
to  have  a  title  some  day,  so  she  is  very 
popular.  She  is  from  New  Orleans.  She 
was  Zonzon  Poissoniere,  such  a  pretty 
name,  so  French.  She  speaks  French 
just  as  well  as  I  speak  English. 

Mr.  de  Shuyster's  first  wife  was  a 
Ketcham,  his  partner's  sister,  a  very  nice 
woman.  She  died  of  measles  when  she 
was  seventy-six  years  old,  —  she  took  it 
from  one  of  her  grandchildren,  —  and 
then  he  married  Zonzon.  He  only  lived 
six  months,  and  left  her  all  his  money. 
Of  course  his  family  contested  the  will, 
but  they  compromised,  and  she  got  a 
large  sum  from  the  heirs,  so  that  with 


the  addition  of  the  Hawkes  money  she 
and  Tommy  are  very  comfortable. 

The  end  of  it  all  is  that  now  Ada  and  I 
and  our  husbands  belong  to  all  the  best 
societies,  and  we  are  so  happy.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  you  a  peaceful  feeling  to 
know  that  every  one  knows  you  are  an 
aristocrat.  You  first  rest  on  your  ances- 
tors, and  you  have  no  responsibility 
yourself.  I  can't  imagine  how  any  one  ever 
distinguished  the  aristocrats  from  the 
commonest  people  before  the  societies 
were  founded.  I  know  my  mother  used 
to  say  that  when  she  was  young  ever  so 
many  people  did  n't  seem  to  realize  what 
a  lovely  family  she  belonged  to.  But  that 
is  over  now,  and  we  are  all  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  ourselves,  for  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  so  aristocratic  as  an  American 
Aristocrat. 
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ON    LOSING    ONE  S   TEMPER 

ALMOST  too  late  I  learned  the  true 
meaning  of  the  exhortation  which  echoed 
in  my  ears  during  childhood,  "Don't  lose 
your  temper! "  My  understanding  of  this 
precept  was,  "Control  your  temper,  at- 
tain perfect  composure,"  and  therefore 
I  struggled  conscientiously  for  Catonic 
indifference  toward  all  provocation  to 
wrath.  Fortified  by  Reason,  I  dismissed 
my  temper,  hoping  to  lose  it  permanently. 

Happily,  this  was  only  a  passing  mood. 
Observation  made  me  realize  the  values 
of  temper  in  giving,  through  richness  of 
experience,  a  poignant  appreciation  of 
life.  Had  not  Dante  and  Carlyle  deeper 
insight  than  Virgil  and  Addison  ?  As- 
suredly, for  the  wholly  rational,  human 
relations  must  be  monotonous,  but  for  the 
men  of  susceptible  spirit  existence  is  full 
of  unmanageable  moments  and  of  dra- 
matic variety.  The  poets  knew  this,  other- 


wise where  would  the  Iliad  be,  without 
Achilles?  What  is  true  in  the  material 
world  is  true  in  the  spiritual,  — "  temper 
is  the  state  of  metal  produced  by  heating 
or  cooling; "  it  means  capacity  for  gaining 
a  keen  edge. 

When  reflection  made  me  aware  that 
the  old  phrase  was  to  be  understood  liter- 
ally as  "  Cherish  your  temper,"  ambition 
led  me  to  work  for  the  recovery  of  my 
former  passions.  I  cannot  say,  with  the 
theologians,  that  the  old  Adam  was  strong 
within  me,  because  I  had  by  direct  de- 
scent inherited  an  Even  temper,  but 
some  congenial  force  of  nature  kept  alive 
what  I  had  falsely  deemed  an  evil  spirit. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  practice  has 
made  me  daily  more  temperate. 

Much  remains,  still,  to  be  won;  I  have 
not  carried  my  reform  to  the  uttermost. 
I  have  not  acquired  the  language  of  pas- 
sion. "Dumb  with  rage"  we  certainly  are, 
since,  in  the  midst  of  violent  incentives  to 
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wield  "Terrific  Diction,"  we  are  as  help- 
less as  the  exasperated  little  Quaker  boy 
who  anathematized  his  playmate:  "  I'll 
swear  at  thee,  I  '11  call  thee  '  you ' ! " 

My  ideal  of  adequate  self-expression  is 
based  upon  the  example  of  men  of  letters 
who  have  voiced  the  tumult  of  the  soul 
with  elemental  vehemence.  Literature  is 
a  safety-valve,  and  they  are  enviable  who 
possess  the  gifts  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor.  When  very  angry  he  did  not  count  a 
hundred,  but  wrote  a  Latin  satire,  and 
so  worked  off  his  rage  in  quantity. 

Even  if  I  cannot  gain  the  much  desired 
power  of  language,  I  find  consolation  in 
reading  those  poets  whose  masterly  ex- 
clamation is  relief  to  the  reader's  inten- 
sity of  mood.  Each  one  of  us  has  mo- 
ments when  the  supreme  need  is  of  some 
voice  that  shall  enunciate  for  us  the  pas- 
sionate groans  which  rise  from  perception 
of  our  own  inexplicable  transgressions. 
Then  it  is  solace  to  read  in  Othello,  — 

Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur  i 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  ! 

"Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man," 
said  Dry  den.  He  did  not  know  how  sel- 
dom anger  leads  to  action.  None  of  the 
descriptive  phrases  which  we  applv  to 
those  in  temper  suggest  decisive  move- 
ment and  performance.  "Mad  as  a 
hornet,"  "in  a  towering  passion,"  "anger 
at  white  heat,"  or  "at  the  boiling  point," 
are  suggestive  of  restrained  feeling,  not  of 
the  all-conquering  progress  of  righteous 
wrath.  As  a  nation  we  are  capable  of 
being  roused  to  immense  passion,  but 
"  Iroquois  "  and  "  Slocum  "  do  not  suggest 
to  any  one  our  capacity  for  effective  ac- 
tion. It  is  not  cowardice  that  disgraces 
the  American  people,  it  is  the  inertia  of 
our  criminal  good  nature. 

To  gain  "through  action,  passion,  talk, 
the  soul,"  that  is  the  ideal,  that  is  the 
hope  of  humanity.  Our  efforts  for  the 
extermination  of  temper  are  misdirected. 
Temper  is  a  goal,  not  a  handicap,  an  as- 
piration, not  a  birth-wrong. 


TWO   WOMEX 


The  Mirror 

Once  there  was  a  woman  who  was  a 
mirror.  She  was  clear  and  highly  pol- 
ished and  well  placed  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful setting  that  taste  and  means  could 
provide,  —  she  was  always  a  mirror.  She 
gave  back  exactly  what  she  received,  she 
reflected  every  environment  in  which  she 
was  placed,  perfectly.  In  a  bright  room 
she  shone,  and  in  a  dark  room  she  was 
just  as  gloomy  as  the  room,  exactly.  Every 
one  said  she  was  so  responsive. 

Children  were  charmed  with  her  at 
first,  but  when  they  stretched  out  their 
little  hands  and  lips  to  her  and  found  her 
cold  and  hard,  and  of  no  real  depth,  they 
drew  back  quickly  and  clung  to  the  real 
mother  who  held  them.  It  was  not  till 
they  were  older  that  they  cared  for  her 
power  of  reflecting  themselves. 

With  young  people  she  was  immense- 
ly popular.  She  would  tell  them  about 
themselves  indefinitely,  and  as  they  were 
young  they  found  the  subject  inexhaust- 
ible! They  knew  just  what  to  expect  of 
her.  She  met  them  in  every  mood.  They 
supplied  the  subject,  she  reflected  it. 
They  liked  her  immensely,  and  spent 
much  time  with  her.  She  knew  just  how 
you  felt,  and  she  never  flattered. 

Older  people  as  a  rule  cared  less  for  her 
society.  She  had  her  place,  and  you  had 
to  see  a  certain  amount  of  her,  but  she 
was  n't  what  she  had  been  to  you,  and 
you  were  glad  to  forget  her,  as  she  did 
you,  between  times.  There  were  excep- 
tions who  never  ceased  to  cultivate  her, 
and  there  were  those  who  hated  her  cor- 
dially. 

This  woman  married.  The  man  was 
young,  able,  and  ambitious,  and  he  want- 
ed a  woman  who  understood  him.  She 
showed  him  that  she  saw  he  was  young, 
able,  and  ambitious,  and  it  satisfied  him 
perfectly.  He  was  devoted  to  her.  He  put 
her  on  the  best  possible  background,  in 
the  best  possible  light,  with  the  best  pos- 
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sible  opportunities  for  displaying  her  pe- 
culiar gifts.  So  long  as  she  always  re- 
flected him  as  young,  able,  and  ambitious 
it  did  not  matter  to  him  that  it  left  no 
trace  in  her  and  that  she  reflected  every 
one  else  that  came  her  way  with  just  as 
much  feeling. 

Time  dealt  with  this  man  as  it  does 
with  all  except  mirrors.  He  wished  that 
the  mirror  did  not  see  it.  He  was  not  as 
confident  as  he  had  been.  Though  he 
was  still  able  in  some  ways,  he  had  made 
mistakes.  He  wished  that  the  mirror  need 
not  remind  him  of  them.  Ambitions,  — 
he  had  attained  many  of  those,  but  they 
did  not  look  the  same  to  him  in  the  mirror 
that  they  had  in  his  mind's  eye. 

Time  still  went  on,  and  he  was  an  old 
man  now.  The  mirror  was  as  clear,  as 
polished,  as  responsive,  as  ever.  It  was 
what  he  had  bargained  for,  he  had  no 
right  to  complain,  only  there  were  times 
when  he  came  home  tired,  discouraged, 
heartsick,  that  he  wished  she  was  some- 
how different.  He  would  not  even  have 
cared  to  have  her  reflect  him  as  young, 
able,  and  ambitious.  He  seemed  to  want 
something  outside  of  himself,  something 
different. 

II 

The  Shadow 

Once  there  was  a  woman  who  was  a 
shadow.  She  was  colorless  and  flat  and 
uninteresting,  but  she  was  glad  to  be  a 
shadow,  because  she  was  His  shadow. 

He  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
shadow.  When  he  first  noticed  her  he  was 
quite  interested,  and  made  experiments  to 
verify  her  attachment  to  him,  such  as  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  her,  stamping  on 
her,  making  extravagant  gestures  for  her 
to  follow,  and  the  like.  But,  when  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  she  could  not  be 
other  than  constant  to  him,  he  ceased  to 
notice  her  at  all. 

Sometimes  on  his  way  home  at  sunset 
he  would  glance  at  her  and  wonder  why 
she  never  seemed  to  exist  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Sometimes,  in  the  moonlight, 


after  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the  day,  he 
would  feel  the  company  of  her  familiar 
presence,  or  in  the  firelight  he  would 
smile  at  her  fantastic  evolutions  with 
something  of  his  old-time  interest.  For  it 
was  by  firelight  that  the  shadow  was  in 
her  glory.  When  he  sat  down  to  rest  be- 
fore the  blazing  logs  she  would  dance  for 
joy,  throwing  out  all  the  fascinations  of 
her  nature  in  quaint  shapes  and  rhythms, 
waving,  bending,  flickering,  till  he  cov- 
ered the  fire  and  she  slipped  upstairs  after 
him  by  the  pale  candle-light. 

In  public,  of  course,  no  one  noticed  the 
shadow.  She  was  content  that  she  was  his, 
and  he  was  used  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
always  there,  and  society  is  not  lighted 
with  reference  to  bringing  out  shadows. 

Finally  there  came  a  last  time  for  going 
upstairs  behind  him.  He  went  up  weak- 
ly, like  an  old  man,  and,  as  he  spied  his 
shadow  trembling  behind  him,  he  stopped 
to  wonder  what  would  become  of  her 
when  he  was  gone.  But  it  was  as  he  fore- 
saw. When  he  was  carried  downstairs, 
long  and  still,  his  shadow  followed,  long 
and  still,  behind  him. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  AN  EMPTY  NEST 

There  are  second  broods  in  some  bird- 
nests;  but  the  second  brood  may  be  only 
Souvenirs! 

When  the  household  of  which  I  am 
a  member  arrived  at  the  stone  cottage, 
Castle-Crag-on-The-Sound,  we  found  a 
custodian  in  charge,  —  a  "  light-winged 
dryad,"  who  had  built  her  own  small 
summer  dwelling  in  a  coign  of  vantage 
offered  by  the  larger  dwelling  of  a  friendly 
bird-loving  humanity.  To  my  great  de- 
light, I  discovered,  just  outside  my  win- 
dow, —  firmly  based  in  a  fork  of  stout 
Virginia  creeper,  —  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  robin-architecture.  One 
treasured  hope  it  already  contained;  and 
this,  in  due  time,  was  succeeded  by  three 
other  entirely  similar  treasures.  And 
now  began  the  serious  brooding  of  those 
treasures;  the  hen-bird  taking  up  her  po- 
sition scarcely  two  yards  away  from  my 
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writing-table.  Between  us  was  but  win- 
dow-glass, which  birds,  evidently,  regard 
as  non-existent  (witness  their  persistent 
efforts  to  make  their  escape  therethrough 
when,  by  accident,  they  have  flown  inside 
the  house).  The  patient  sitter  apparently 
was  in  nowise  made  anxious  by  the  close 
proximity  of  a  human  neighbor;  and  the 
mate,  who  failed  not  in  his  duties  of  re- 
fection, after  sounding  one  shrill  note  of 
protest  at  my  presence,  relegated  me  to 
the  position  of,  at  least,  friendly  irrele- 
vance. Yet  I  am  not  sure  of  the  irrele- 
vance; for,  during  the  long  hours  of  her 
immobile  industry,  the  hen-bird  (so  I 
flattered  myself)  appeared  sometimes  to 
regard  me  as  a  slightly  diverting  object 
about  which  she  even  indulged  in  mildly 
curious  speculation.  That  inspection  by 
a  bird's  eye!  It  has,  for  me,  always 
something  of  the  (imagined)  look  of  an 
accusing  Angel  visiting  on  me  all  the  un- 
answerable inquiries  as  to  why  the  winged 
biped  has  had  so  much  to  suffer  from 
the  greater  wingless  order! 

There  came  a  morning  when,  in  place 
of  treasures  in  "robin's  egg  blue,"  that 
patiently  brooded  nest  revealed  a  mot- 
ley tinted  mass  of  life,  —  apparently  one 
tender,  rhythmically  palpitating  body, 
but  with  four  heads,  four  pairs  of  fast- 
closed  eyes,  —  and  (surely,  not  least  sa- 
lient feature)  four  "  star-ypointing  "  bills 
outlined  in  yellow!  I  shall  never  know 
how  many  hours  I  wasted,  in  the  succeed- 
ing days,  during  which  time  the  up-bring- 
ing of  that  healthy  and  eager  brood  oc- 
cupied our  attention,  —  the  parent  birds', 
and  mine,  by  proxy  of  sympathy.  I  longed 
more  practically  to  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
digious labor  of  serving  those  ever  yawn- 
ing throats;  but  having  heard  much  as  to 
the  jealousy  of  parent  birds,  I  discreetly 
refrained.  And  yet,  my  precaution  was, 
perhaps,  needless;  for,  if  the  old  birds  had 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  harmlessness 
of  the  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
window-pane,  the  fledgelings  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  such  doubts.  On  my  approach- 
:ng  the  window,  four  wide-open  bills,  at 
once,  and  with  one  accord,  invited  my 


cooperation !  Not  responding  to  this  ap- 
peal, I  became  an  object  of  solemn-eyed 
wonder,  —  of  reproach,  even ! 

The  young  birds,  too,  I  fancied,  had 
their  hours  of  ennui,  while  their  plumage 
was  gradually  and  raggedly  putting  forth 
(oh,  those  floating  pennons  of  down  along 
the  fledgeling's  olive  back!).  One,  mani- 
festly the  eldest,  appeared  to  find  some 
diversion  in  pecking  at  my  finger  when  I 
lightly  tapped  on  the  pane.  Certainly 
fear  was  not  in  his  demeanor.  This  eldest 
brother,  a  little  later,  had  a  lordly  way  of 
stepping  upon  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  while,  with  the  loudest  of  loud 
chirps,  he  declared  his  rights  of  primo- 
geniture. And  he  it  was,  as  I  believe,  who 
led  the  first  and  final  Ausflug  from  the 
dear,  overcrowded  nest! 

I  have  greatly  missed  my  feathered 
neighbors,  whose  flying  experiments,  ac- 
companied by  the  joyful  outcries  of  the 
whole  family,  were  continued  for  two  or 
three  days  under  their  and  my  window. 
Thereafter,  I  was  obliged  to  admit,  I 
failed  to  distinguish  this  brood  from  the 
many  other  happy  clans  that  the  season 
was  marshaling  with  subtle,  far-off  pro- 
vision of  southward  flight. 

It  is  only  the  Sentimental  Contributor 
(if  such  there  be)  who  will  countenance 
the  present  writer  in  her  recounting  of 
the  Souvenirs  that  have  taken  possession 
of  —  have  brooded  over  —  have  hovered 
about,  that  twig-built  domicile  of  sum- 
mer joy,  and  that,  now,  in  the  late  au- 
tumn, have  resolved  themselves  into 

A   SONG    OF   THE    DESERTED    NEST 

I  sing  the  Nest  Deserted, 

Whence  young  and  old  have  flown,  — 
The  house  that  Love  once  builded, 

Yet  Love  hath  left  it  lone  ! 

The  very  air  did  brood  it, 

And  brush  with  sighing  wing ; 

The  passing  summer  shower 
Thereon  its  tears  would  fling. 

The  bough  that  roofed  the  nestlings 
(Yet  not  their  flight  restrained), 

Shed  down  a  leaf  of  crimson, 
Not  frost  but  pity  stained. 
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Then,  she  whose  work  is  beauty,  — 

The  elfin  spinner  grim, — 
That  nest  with  gossamer  covered, 

To  make  its  sorrows  dim. 

And,  since  to  cradling  music 

'T  was  used,  both  eve  and  morn, 

I  send  a  Song,  —  to  friend  it, 
From  out  a  heart  as  lorn  : 

I  sing  the  Nest  Deserted, 

Whence  young  and  old  have  flown, — 
And  Love,  the  builder,  vanished 

In  distant  skies  unknown  ! 

A  SCHOOL  COMMENT  ON  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S  JULIUS  C^JSAR 

The  following  remarkable  appreciation  of 
Julius  CjBsar  has  been  put  'together  without 
change  of  phrase  or  spelling  from  several  ex- 
amination papers  lately  presented  at  an  acad- 
emy in  Pennsylvania. 

Caesar  is  a  tradegy  of  blood.  The 
piece  about  Shy  lock  was  almost  bloody 
but  the  knife  did  n't  reach  the  breast  of 
him.  Caesar  wanted  to  be  a  tyrant  but  he 
did  not  want  any  crowns  on  his  head  so 
he  refused  them  in  broad  daylight.  He 
grew  so  big  that  he  could  straddle  the 
world  which  scared  indeed  his  men  who 
were  his  enemies. 

They  came  together  one  night  when 
lions  were  rained  down  without  chains  in 
the  streets  of  Italy,  and  when  red  light- 
enings  were  running  this  way  and  that. 
They  were  all  there  but  Brutus  who  was 
the  honorablest  of  all  the  men  when  Cae- 
sar lived  those  days.  Cassium  and  Cas- 
cada  were  much  in  the  things.  Then  they 
threw  through  the  windows  of  Brutuses' 
orchard  handing  characters  which  made 
the  heart  of  Brutus  burn  fierce  over  the 
dark  state  of  the  peoples'  rights  among 
the  citizens  of  Rome. 

I  pitied  Brutus  then  as  he  read  with 
tears  falling  about  how  he  was  noble  and 
about  how  Caesar  was  hard  on  the  poor. 
Then  he  called  his  wife  and  sharpened  up 
his  blade  and  told  her  not  to  eat  any  fire 
that  day  as  he  could  not  fail  to  win  the 
fight.  But  she  ate  the  fire  after  jagging 
herself. 

Caesar  thought  maybe  on  going  down 


street  he  might  be  stabbed  but  he  told -his 
wife  that  he  never  stood  on  draperies 
when  it  comes  to  scares.  So  out  he  went. 

Then  Caesar  reached  the  Senate  safe, 
but  Cascada  stabbed  him  deep  and  Bru- 
tus gave  him  the  most  kindest  cutting, 
which  made  the  tyran  yell,  Eat,  too,  Bru- 
tus? 

Then  there  was  a  fugs,  now  I  tell  you, 
but  Cassium  says  to  Brutus  don't  give 
that  Mark  Anthony  anything  to  say.  Bru- 
tus got  up  and  said  a  formality  speech 
with  all  sentences  weighed  in  balances  to 
his  friends,  his  Romans  and  their  coun- 
trymen and  they  said  that  he  could  live 
long.  Then  he  was  nice  enough  to  An- 
thony to  hear  him  tell  them  how  he  had 
butchered  a  bleeding  piece  of  earth  and 
that  it  was  better  to  bury  Caesar  right  off 
than  to  praise  him.  He  had  a  will  which 
he  tried  his  best  not  to  read.  Then  they 
pushed  and  yelled  until  he  read  it  though. 

The  army  came  in  and  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sium put  up  tents.  It  was  here  that  these 
two  young  men  almost  licked  each  other, 
had  it  not  have  been  for  the  great  honora- 
bility  of  Brutus  which  scared  Cassium  to 
stick  his  head  back  again  into  his  tent. 
Brutus  scared  him  most  when  he  prayed 
God  to  dash  at  him  with  thunderbolts. 
Then  afterwards  they  were  as  good  as  pie 
before  long. 

Brutus  did  n't  worry  after  he  heard  that 
his  wife  took  a  few  hot  coals.  He  called 
a  servant  and  ran  straight  into  his  sword 
starting  at  the  sharp  end. 

This  play  shows  us  Shakspear's  great 
knowledge  of  stabbing  in  various  styles, 
and  shows  how  familiar  he  is  with  army 
life  before  the  beginning  of  England. 
The  women  he  made  up  in  it  are  very 
bashful,  with  dear  love  for  their  husbands. 
The  style  of  writing  is  good  excepting 
that  North's  Plutarch  helped  too  much. 

A    ROMANCE   OF   THE    CLUB 

With  no  less  interest  than  the  "Toast- 
master  "  himself,  I  read  of  the  lone  sheep- 
herder's  "Readable  Proposition,"  in  the 
January  Atlantic.  For  thirty  years  I 
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knew  the  warm  smile  of  that  Rocky 
Mountain  land,  and  I  wonder  now  if 
there  is  not  something  in  the  expanse  of 
the  outlook,  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  tonic  of  the  air,  that  creates,  as  it 
were,  Atlantic  readers.  Certainly  I  have 
found  that  "dull  orange"  friend  of  my 
girlhood  in  more  out-of-the-way,  wholly 
unexpected  places  in  "  sunny  Colorado," 
than  the  Toastmaster  would  ever  dream 
of. 

One  Christmas  Day  we,  in  our  little 
mountain  town,  had  to  get  rid  of  the 
hours  in  some  way,  for  we  could  not  say 
our  "Merry  Christmas"  until  the  incom- 
ing evening  stage  brought  back  our  be- 
lated absentees.  That  is  how  it  happened 
that  we  two  girls  —  my  sister,  a  young 
widow  of  twenty,  and  myself  —  started 
up  Henson  Creek  for  a  picnic. 

Tempted  by  the  wintry  warmth  of  that 
Colorado  air,  we  had  extended  our  walk 
far  up  the  mountain,  when  we  suddenly 
felt  a  chilling  gust  of  wind,  and,  finding 
that  a  cloud  had  covered  the  sun,  knew 
that  we  were  caught  in  one  of  those  vio- 
lent storms  that  sometimes  disturb  one's 
peace  of  mind  in  "sunny  Colorado."  We 
ran  for  a  nearby  cabin,  in  a  blinding 
blizzard  that  nearly  obscured  the  way, 
but  reached  the  door,  and  burst  in. 

Instead  of  the  dark,  dusty  hole  that  we 
expected,  what  should  meet  our  eyes  but 
a  room  as  clean  and  tidy  as  though  kept 
by  a  woman.  The  bed  was  neatly  made, 
and  covered  with  a  blue-and-white  coun- 
terpane. A  dozen  or  more  choice  books 
were  on  a  small  shelf  over  the  table.  The 
table  itself  was  covered  with  clean  pa- 
pers, where  breakfast  evidently  had  been 
served  for  two,  the  unwashed  dishes  be- 
ing piled  away  in  a  pan,  on  the  stove, 
ready  for  the  washing.  In  a  roughly  con- 
structed cupboard,  between  the  stove  and 
the  "Mexican"  fireplace,  were  the  sup- 
plies common  to  a  miner's  cabin,  —  ba- 
con, potatoes,  flour,  canned  milk,  dried 
fruit,  and  the  inevitable  baking-powder, 


of  which  the  grocers  said  in  those  days, 
that  they  sold  as  much  in  quantity  as 
of  flour.  While  we  were  looking  around 
in  the  first  wonder  of  the  sight,  my  sister 
exclaimed,  "  Look  at  this,  will  you!  "  and 
held  up  an  Atlantic,  left  open  at  "The 
Contributors'  Club."  Immediately  we 
knew  there  were  friends  not  far  away. 

We  went  at  it  at  once,  to  surprise  the 
boys  by  finishing  their  work,  and  having 
dinner  ready  when  they  should  return. 
We  knew  they  were  boys,  for  there  were 
no  old  people  in  Colorado  in  '79.  Such  a 
merry  hour  or  two  as  we  put  in!  We 
decked  the  room  as  best  we  could,  then 
commenced  the  dinner.  Here  our  own 
lunch  served  us  well,  —  turkey,  and  cran- 
berries, cake,  salads,  pickles,  and  jelly. 
We  toasted  bacon,  and  "browned"  pota- 
toes. The  storm  had  died  down,  and  we 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get  away.  We  placed 
the  dinner  in  pans  of  hot  water,  in  the 
oven,  to  keep  it  from  drying,  and  last  of 
all  my  sister  spread  her  prettiest  lunch- 
cloth  on  the  table,  and  placed  the  rude 
dishes  and  utensils  upon  it.  "That  is  my 
Christmas  gift,"  she  said. 

We  took  one  last  look  around,  then 
donned  our  wraps,  and  started  down  the 
mountain.  The  snow  had  drifted  some- 
what, and  we  had  considerable  difficulty 
picking  our  way,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
meanwhile  for  our  absent  hosts.  When 
nearly  down  the  mountain  we  looked 
around,  and  saw  the  men  hurrying  to- 
ward the  cabin,  from  another  direction, 
attracted  by  the  smoke  curling  from  the 
cabin  chimney.  We  hurried  along,  like 
two  guilty  creatures,  and  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  gully,  when  we  heard  them 
calling  from  above,  and  there,  standing 
in  the  doorway,  were  the  two  figures,  arms 
and  hats  waving,  while  cheer  after  cheer 
came  echoing  down  the  mountain  side.  It 
was  their  Merry  Christmas. 

Yes,  there  was  a  sequel,  and  if  I  were 
writing  the  story,  I  should  call  it  The 
Widow's  Lunchcloth. 


For  comment  on  the  contributors  to  this  number,  see  advertising  pages  19  and  20. 
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THE  GOLDEN  RULE 


BY  WILLIAM   ALLEN  WHITE 


THE  interpretation  of  history  seems  to 
be  the  theme  for  all  the  world's  great 
prophets  and  philosophers,  and  for  so 
many  poets  that,  speaking  broadly,  one 
may  call  literature  man's  endeavor  to 
understand  his  past.  When  a  man  has 
looked  seriously  into  the  jumble  of  tales 
and  legends  and  myths  which  make  up 
the  meagre  tradition  of  the  race's  pil- 
grimage on  this  earth,  instinctively  he 
puts  his  data  into  some  order,  he  makes 
his  material  fit  into  a  story,  into  a  form 
his  mind  can  grasp.  From  that  story 
comes  his  idea  of  God,  and  his  philoso- 
phy of  life.  If  he  looks  into  the  ashes  of 
the  past  and  sees  the  debris  of  battles,  the 
dust  of  kings,  and  the  ruins  of  kingdoms, 
his  god  is  a  god  of  war.  If  he  sees  civili- 
zations come  and  go,  sees  tribes  rising, 
and  falling  to  decay,  sees  cities  and  nations 
materializing  like  spectres,  and  fading 
like  ghosts  whose  very  being  is  in  doubt, 
sees  peoples  groping  after  an  idea,  and 
forming  strange  groups  that  dissolve  into 
anarchy  and  form  anew  in  varying 
shapes,  —  each  social  species  different 
from  the  others,  yet  akin  to  all,  —  if  he 
who  looks  at  the  driftwood  of  the  ages 
sees  the  path  of  some  current,  however 
faint  its  first  movement,  however  tortu- 
ous its  course,  pressing  forward  from  the 
remote  horizon  of  immeasurable  anti- 
quity with  purpose  and  direction  to  some 
infinitely  predestined  goal ,  that  man's  god 
is  the  God  of  the  prophet  who  said :  "The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom." But  no  seer  can  see  all  the  truth. 
No  school  of  thought,  however  sane  its 
judgments,  may  be  free  from  some  fallacy 
in  its  conclusions.  Any  philosophy  of 
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life,  as  it  rises  from  history,  must  still  be 
a  human  theory,  veined  with  inevitable 
human  error.  If  it  were  not  so,  prophecy 
would  be  an  exact  science.  And  yet  men 
must  keep  working  with  the  puzzle,  each 
man  fitting  the  blocks  together  as  he 
sees  the  joining  places,  always  aware 
that  he  may  only  approximate  the  ideal 
which  he  seeks  to  build.  So  therefore  the 
words  which  shall  follow  herewith  are  set 
down  in  the  full  knowledge  that  in  the 
main  they  may  be  wrong,  but  in  the  hope 
that,  in  some  part,  they  contain  enough 
truth  to  make  them  worth  the  reading. 

This  article  is  written  to  support  the 
thesis:  The  Christian  spirit  is  in  its  es- 
sence an  entirely  attainable  ideal  of  kind- 
ness and  of  justice,  and  only  as  men  live 
the  Christian  spirit  consistently,  in  their 
simple  first-hand  relations  with  one  an- 
other, will  the  public  morals  of  the  na- 
tion improve,  and  will  the  political  and 
economic  problems  which  reflect  the  con- 
dition of  public  morals  be  nearer  a  so- 
lution. To  establish  this  thesis  it  seems 
necessary,  though  for  the  moment  dis- 
tracting, to  consider  briefly  a  view  of  hu- 
man history. 

It  is  agreed  that  when  men  came  out  of 
the  woods  and  began  living  together  hi  the 
pastures,  they  lived  in  groups,  —  each 
group  gathered  about  some  strong  man. 
His  will  was  law,  because  his  strength 
protected  those  who  came  to  him  for  shel- 
ter, against  the  men  and  beasts  of  the  for- 
est. Whatever  seemed  good  to  the  chief, 
to  make  his  band  a  strong  fighting  unit — 
he  made  that  a  law,  and  enforced  it  by 
casting  out  the  disobedient.  As  the  ages 
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passed,  the  group  grew  from  a  family  to  a 
clan,  and  from  a  clan  to  a  tribe.  But  the 
strong  man  always  ruled,  and  in  so  much 
as  he  was  wise  in  knowing  what  would 
make  his  tribe  successful  in  battle,  against 
man  and  nature  about  him,  so  much  was 
his  tribe  stronger  than  other  tribes;  but 
when  whim  or  caprice  governed  him, 
when  lust  for  personal  power  came  into 
his  .judgments,  his  fighting  judgment 
became  impaired  and  he  lost  his  leader- 
ship, and  perhaps  his  tribe  lost  its  free- 
dom. But  the  ruler  was  everything,  the 
tribe  counted  for  nothing.  His  fighting 
sense  and  his  will  crystallized  men  into 
cities.  The  rules  of  conduct  he  laid  down 
became  the  laws  of  his  city.  There  may 
have  been  —  indeed  there  must  have 
been  —  simple  arboreal  rules  of  life, 
regulating  the  hero's  followers  in  their 
primitive  relations,  —  rules  for  family 
life,  that  the  hero  found  when  he  took 
charge  of  his  most  primitive  state.  But 
wherever  the  individual  in  the  group  — 
whether  a  son,  a  clansman,  a  tribesman, 
or  a  citizen  —  had  any  relation  toward 
the  hero  who  represented  the  state,  the 
hero  said  what  that  relation  was  and  how 
it  should  be  maintained.  His  will  became 
the  public  morals  of  that  people.  As 
strong  man  succeeded  strong  man,  each 
leaving  his  prestige  behind  him,  and  each 
accepting  the  rules  of  his  predecessors, 
these  accepted  rules  became,  in  time, 
tribal  customs,  and  were  adopted  by  ruler 
after  ruler,  until  they  became  law.  The 
city  with  the  wisest  laws  became  the  most 
permanent  city,  and  these  laws,  pressing 
upon  generation  after  generation,  became 
the  public  moral  sense  of  the  people  of 
that  nation.  As  a  race  broadened  into  a 
nation,  its  laws  became  the  moral  sense 
of  the  nation.  When  conscience  rose 
in  the  consciousness  of  men,  those  laws 
which  men  recognized  as  just  and  hon- 
orable they  came  to  feel  vaguely  as  their 
rights.  But  the  human  will  must  have 
been  growing  for  ages,  before  men  dared 
to  call  the  hero  a  tyrant  and  resist  him. 
Then  only  a  few  men  dared  to  rise 
against  the  tyrant.  But  as  strong  men 


multiplied,  the  hero  shared  his  power, — 
took  in  partners,  —  and  the  will  of  the 
partnership  became  the  law.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  no  rights;  they  had 
only  wrongs.  The  justice  of  the  world 
was  administered  by  the  hero,  who  grew 
to  be  the  king,  and  his  partners,  who  be- 
came the  captains.  Right,  under  such  a 
government,  was  not  the  emanation  of  the 
public  conscience,  but  the  judgment  of 
the  partnership.  Only  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another  did  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple develop  an  idea  of  justice,  and  even 
that  idea  must  have  been  a  sort  of  petri- 
fied expediency.  Civic  justice  came  from 
the  few  to  the  many.  The  pyramid  stood 
on  its  apex,  and  finally  toppled  over  in  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  No  military 
organization,  no  system  of  politics,  no 
scheme  of  government,  could  defy  the 
laws  of  spiritual  gravity  and  maintain  hu- 
man beings  in  a  social  unit  with  the  source 
of  civic  justice  confined  to  the  few;  and 
with  an  ignorant  servile  population,  it  was 
impossible  to  develop  a  sense  of  right- 
eousness, a  common  sense  of  national 
justice.  A  people  who  have  no  will  power 
to  resent  their  wrongs  are  not  a  people 
who  will  ever  define  their  rights,  equitably. 
Slaves  may  have  wrongs,  but  only  a  race 
that  has  fought  itself  free  may  have  any 
rights. 

The  anarchy  of  the  Dark  Ages  followed 
the  breaking  up  of  the  old  world.  The 
authority  of  military  organization  dis- 
appeared, and  the  people  forgot  even  the 
simplest  forms  of  right  between  them- 
selves in  their  lowest  relations,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  hero  government  was  still 
necessary.  But  slowly,  an  imperfect 
crystal  of  human  government  began  to 
form.  The  lord  of  the  feudal  system 
dispensed  justice.  The  laws  were  of  his 
making.  The  pyramid  was  still  resting 
on  its  apex,  but  the  apex  was  broader 
than  in  ancient  times,  in  that  the  feudal 
lord  was  bound  to  provide  for  the  vassal, 
when  the  vassal  took  up  arms.  Achilles 
had  no  worry  about  his  commissary  de- 
partment; Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  had. 
A  new  spirit,  —  the  spirit  of  mutual  obli- 
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gation,  —  not  strong,  but  rudimentary, 
was  growing  in  Christendom.  The  primal 
relations  of  human  beings  toward  one  an- 
other grew  perceptibly  kinder.  The  king 
and  the  lord  had  taken  in  a  third  partner, 
—  the  priest.  These  governed  and  made 
the  law.  They  quarreled.  Each  needed 
soldiers.  The  people  who  furnished  the 
soldiers  for  the  quarrels  were  granted 
more  and  more  privileges.  The  apex  of 
the  pyramid  broadened,  but  the  pyramid 
still  stood  base  side  up.  Laws  came  from 
the  lords  to  the  people.  There  was  talk 
of  Christianity  in  the  world.  Yet  it  meant 
little  but  the  opportunity  for  soldiers  to 
die  in  a  new  kind  of  cause.  Man  recited 
its  catechisms;  he  heard  its  sermons  and 
observed  its  rites,  and  as  the  centuries 
passed,  something  of  the  meaning  of 
Christianity  came  to  him.  The  obligation 
of  the  feudal  lord  became  heavier.  Not 
only  must  he  feed  his  vassals  in  time  of 
war,  and  "insure  domestic  tranquillity," 
but  he  must  insure  a  simple  property 
right  among  them.  After  all,  it  was  his 
own  justice  that  he  gave  them.  It  was  his 
own  laws  that  he  administered.  The  will 
of  the  people  did  not  exist.  They  still  had 
wrongs,  but  few  rights. 

And  thus  a  thousand  years  went  by, 
while  the  king  and  the  lord  and  the 
priest  made  wars  and  built  cities  and 
temples;  and  the  people  knew  that  it 
was  wrong  that  they  should  suffer,  yet 
they  had  no  strength  to  change  the 
order.  They  were  as  dumb  beasts  in 
the  long  furrows  of  the  centuries,  who 
felt  the  goad,  and  groaned  under  their 
burdens,  but  moved  on.  The  Christian 
spirit  was  seed  in  stony  ground.  The 
moral  sense  of  the  people,  as  witnessed 
by  their  customs  and  forms  in  dealing 
with  one  another,  had  grown  a  little,  and 
their  moral  purpose  seems  to  have  grown 
somewhat  more.  They  were  becoming 
troublesome  about  their  wrongs,  and  were 
even  beginning  to  believe  that  they  had 
rights.  In  certain  lands  the  lords  and 
priests  and  kings  waxed  rich,  and  great 
merchants  appeared,  but  the  masses 
enjoyed  only  small  prosperity.  The  laws 


of  the  men  at  the  point  of  the  pyramid 
were  grossly  unjust  to  the  poor.  Since 
the  beginning  of  time  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  difficult  for  certain  men  to 
grow  rich ;  for  nations  to  become  power- 
ful in  crass  wealth.  But  from  the  fall  of 
the  old  world,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
rise  of  the  people  in  the  Reformation, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  more  fairness 
in  the  way  wealth  was  distributed  than 
there  was  in  the  time  of  the  heroes  and 
tyrants. 

No  matter  how  wise  were  the  law- 
givers in  the  Dark  Ages,  no  matter  how 
pious,  no  matter  how  noble  their  aspira- 
tions, the  laws  they  gave  did  not  estab- 
lish justice,  or  even  an  approximate  of 
justice,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  lame  and 
imperfect  as  it  is.  The  good  men  of  those 
days  regarded  morality  as  a  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man.  They  mistook  the 
religious  life  for  the  righteous  life.  That 
the  period  saw  honest  rulers  fired  with  a 
Christian  zeal  to  do  right,  no  one  who 
reads  history  may  deny.  But  some  way  in 
his  scheme  of  things  God  seems  to  have 
decreed  that  no  man  by  any  laws,  nor  any 
government  through  any  power,  can  make 
men  live  equitably  in  their  national  life 
who  do  not  have  in  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals the  moral  enthusiasm  to  impress 
their  standards  of  ideal  living  upon  the 
smaller  matters  of  their  daily  lives,  in 
their  simple  relations  with  their  fellows. 
The  benevolent  despot  can  impress  his 
benevolence  only  upon  a  benevolent 
people. 

When  the  feudal  pyramid  began  to 
crumble  with  the  Reformation  and  with 
the  movements  that  followed  it,  the  spirit 
of  obligation  began  to  broaden.  Not 
merely  did  the  nobles  begin  to  feel  their 
obligations  to  the  lower  classes,  but  the 
people  began  to  feel  some  moral  obliga- 
tion to  their  government.  The  neighborly 
relations  began  to  grow  and  to  prepare 
men  for  broader  relations.  As  the  cen- 
turies went  by,  cruelty  began  to  disappear 
from  human  life.  That  which  remains 
has  been  refined,  and  hidden  from  sight. 
A  cruel  leader,  even  in  war,  is  no  longer 
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popular.  Lying,  though  successful,  and 
done  in  a  good  cause  by  a  man  in  a 
high  place,  is  no  longer  the  fine  art  that 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Talleyrand, 
or  Richelieu,  could  not  stand  to-day 
against  Roosevelt,  any  more  than  he 
could  have  stood  before  them  in  their 
times.  The  simple  virtues  are  becoming 
more  and  more  requisite  for  a  public 
man,  not  merely  in  America,  but  in  Eu- 
rope; and  for  a  private  citizen  who  would 
hold  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neigh- 
bors, no  better  law  of  life  can  be  found 
than  the  Golden  Rule.  The  pyramid  has 
been  growing  from  its  base,  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  slowly,  as  the  light  of  learning 
has  been  dawning  upon  the  people.  And 
the  leaven  that  has  leavened  the  whole 
lump  is  the  moral  enthusiasm  planted  in 
the  world  by  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Greeks  had  their  philosophy,  and  it  was 
beautiful  —  but  it  had  no  germ  of  life  in 
it.  Something  like  the  Golden  Rule  was 
uttered  by  other  prophets  before  Christ; 
yet  its  fire  did  not  burn  into  the  practical 
lives  of  men.  But  the  passionate  earnest- 
ness of  the  Gospel  has  redeemed  the 
world  in  a  way  far  different  from  that  in 
which  the  pious  fancied  it  was  to  be  re- 
deemed. Duty  to  others  is  the  force 
that  has  organized  this  civilization  of  ours. 
It  is  the  force  that  provides  popular  edu- 
cation, carries  on  public  charities,  de- 
mands sanitary  homes  for  those  who 
cannot  demand  them  for  themselves,  re- 
moves temptation  to  debauchery  from 
the  masses,  taxes  the  rich  to  support  the 
poor,  and  enacts  into  a  hundred  laws 
that  neighborly  courtesy  that  is  the  soul 
of  life  to-day.  The  base  of  the  pyramid 
is  solid  and  broad  as  Christendom.  The 
Golden  Rule  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  the  edifice  of  law  called  government 
under  which  American  life  passes  to  its 
daily  work.  But  the  people  do  not 
obey  these  laws.  They  do  not  live  up 
to  the  civic  ideals  that  they  write  down 
in  statutes.  So  far  as  mere  theoretical 
government  goes,  men  have  at  their 
hands,  in  this  country  at  least,  all  the 
power  they  need.  What  they  need  further 


is  wisdom  in  administration;  to  know 
how  to  use  their  power.  And  this  further 
need  requires  further  spiritual  growth  of 
the  people.  For  until  there  is  developed 
among  the  masses  a  kindness  and  an 
honesty  in  dealing  with  one  another,  in 
the  minutiae  of  daily  life,  broader  than  the 
standard  of  humanity  and  integrity  of 
American  life  to-day,  the  questions  affect- 
ing the  public  life,  and  the  national  life, 
will  be  no  nearer  solution  than  they  are. 
We  must  distribute  our  national  wealth 
by  a  system  founded  upon  principles 
of  righteousness  showing  forth  fairness, 
kindness,  and  even  mercy  —  rather  than 
by  the  law  of  the  jungle. 

Our  most  serious  problems  are  the 
world-old  problems  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Economists  contend  that  the 
production  of  wealth  follows  natural  laws, 
and  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  en- 
tirely a  human  device.  Being  of  human  de- 
sign, it  has  the  weaknesses  of  humanity, — 
cunning  avarice  in  the  hearts  of  money- 
makers, and  covetousness  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  would  be  money-makers. 
With  these  vices  as  the  mainsprings  of 
the  systems  of  distribution  of  wealth  in 
the  Old  World,  and  in  the  New,  they  have 
been  inevitably  bad.  All  systems  of  dis- 
tribution will  be  bad  until  their  main- 
springs are  virtues  and  not  vices. 

The  wealth  of  the  American  people 
—  like  that  of  every  other  people  that 
has  inhabited  this  globe  —  is  the  result 
of  the  racial  or  national  character,  work- 
ing on  the  environment.  This  national 
character,  working  on  the  environment, 
has  produced  American  laws,  without 
which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  would  not 
have  grown.  It  may  be  shown  by  decom- 
posing any  large  fortune  that  the  people 
were  to  a  great  extent  partners  in  its 
accumulation.  Wealth  is  the  natural  ac- 
cretion of  all  the  people.  Some  men  are 
natural  organs  for  its  secretion.  They 
have  the  acquisitive  faculty.  But  these 
men  grow  rich  only  with  this  nation  and 
with  this  soil,  and  with  this  national  en- 
vironment about  them.  That  many  rich 
men  as  they  accumulate  wealth  do  real 
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service  to  their  fellow  men,  and  in  some 
measure  earn,  in  a  purely  economic  sense, 
much  of  the  riches  they  acquire,  is  also 
true.  That  this  service  entitles  these  men 
to  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
our  civilization  can  give  them  is  undeni- 
able, and  a  part  of  that  luxury  should  be 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those  who  are 
near  to  them  similarly  situated,  even  to 
the  third  and  the  fourth  generation,  if 
they  so  desire.  The  kind  of  service  the 
American  millionaires  have  given  to  this 
nation  has  been  of  great  value,  arid  should 
not  be  underestimated.  There  have  been 
swindlers,  of  course,  who  have  obtained 
much  by  sheer  cheating,  but  in  the  main 
the  owners  of  our  great  fortunes  have  giv- 
en something  for  them :  this  man  a  great 
commercial  invention  —  even  though  de- 
vised in  iniquity  —  for  the  mining,  re- 
fining, and  distribution  of  oil;  another 
man  has  devised  a  vast  industrial  saving 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  steel ;  still 
another  has  pushed  a  railroad  across  the 
desert  and  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific,  connecting  the  commerce  of  the 
East  with  that  of  the  West  by  a  new  route ; 
a  fourth  millionaire  has  organized  Ameri- 
can shipping  interests,  and  has  breathed 
new  life  into  that  branch  of  industry.  It 
has  required  a  high  order  of  human 
development  in  sagacity,  courage,  .and 
persistence,  —  even  though  it  often  has 
been  done  with  a  low  order  of  moral  de- 
velopment,—  but  the  good  traits  of  char- 
acter that  have  wrought  these  enormous 
commercial  and  industrial  marvels  have 
overbalanced  the  bad  traits,  and  even 
the  bad  traits  have  taken  the  color  of 
their  environment  so  entirely  that  while 
they  were  active  they  have  received  the 
applause  of  a  keenly  appreciative  people. 
As  a  nation  we  have  not  always  revolted 
at  an  exhibition  of  shrewdness  merely 
because  it  was  dishonest.  Our  million- 
aires have  used  the  morals  of  the  grocery 
store  on  large  scales,  with  exceptional 
qualities  of  acumen,  industry,  and  daring. 
And  until  the  morals  of  the  masses  are 
improved  we  should  not  rail  at  the  morals 
of  the  men  whose  success  is  not  due  to 


difference  in  morals,  but  to  a  difference 
in  virtues. 

However,  granting  all  that  we  have 
granted  to  the  rich  man  in  this  country, — 
the  worth  of  his  achievements,  and  the 
average  grade  of  his  morals,  —  we  can- 
not escape  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
are  his  partners,  and  this  partnership 
gives  them  some  rights  in  his  fortune 
which  they  have  not  taken.  These  rights 
of  the  people  in  the  common  wealth  of  the 
country  form  the  problems  that  are  now 
on  the  horizon  of  American  politics.  And 
it  is  to  the  untangling  of  the  threads  of 
justice  and  injustice  in  the  relations  of  the 
man  who  has  with  the  man  who  has  not 
that  Americans  must  bring,  not  more 
political  power,  to  break  threads  ruth- 
lessly, but  rather  must  they  bring  a  spirit- 
ual development  that  will  enable  them 
carefully  to  straighten  the  tangle. 

After  taking  as  the  price  of  his  service 
to  his  countrymen  every  luxury  that  our 
civilization  affords,  for  himself  and  for 
his  household,  the  American  millionaire 
has -taken  more.  He  has  taken  the  power 
to  oppress  the  people  by  establishing  un- 
natural commercial  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. By  compelling  the  people  to  pay 
dividends  upon  watered  stock  in  un- 
fairly organized  corporations,  the  rich 
man  has  unjustly  increased  the  price  of 
land  transportation.  This  is  laying  a  rob- 
ber's tribute  upon  the  masses,  as  surely 
as  any  baronial  tax  was  ever  put  upon 
vassals.  The  tribute  falls  upon  every 
article  of  necessity  or  of  comfort  or  of  lux- 
ury that  the  people  use.  More  than  that, 
the  aggrandizement.of  capital  in  cheating 
corporations  has  made  it  possible  for  an 
usurous  direct  tax  to  be  levied  immorally, 
even  though  legally,  upon  the  water  that 
the  city  dwellers  use,  upon  the  light  and 
fuel  and  power  that  all  the  people  use. 
Interest  on  bogus  debts  is  paid  by  con- 
sumers of  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life,  and  this  unfairly  accumulated  wealth 
is  used  to  devise  further  methods  and  to 
legalize  them,  in  order  to  put  the  yoke  of 
accumulating  capital  upon  the  people. 
Rich  men  are  but  men ;  they  love  power 
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as  all  men  love  it,  and  they  use  it  as  men. 
Their  money  gives  them  power;  it  opens 
a  new  sport  to  them,  when  the  mere  get- 
ting of  money  palls.  This  diversion  is 
the  control  of  government.  Thus  far  in 
playing  that  game  the  rich  man  has  not 
materially  harmed  the  country.  He  has 
played  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  profit. 
Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  organized 
wealth  in  American  politics,  as  an  estate 
there,  must  be  understood  clearly  and 
reckoned  with  as  a  fact  by  the  voters. 
There  is  just  so  much  power  generated 
by  the  surrender  of  the  individual  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  organized  wealth  takes 
part  of  that  power,  the  people  who  should 
control  this  government  with  their  votes 
have  that  much  less  government  to  con- 
trol. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  con- 
cerning the  encroachments  of  wealth 
may  be  formed  a  general  statement  of  the 
problem  which  the  aggrandizement  of 
wealth  is  bringing  to  the  country.  There 
is  a  point  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
where  a  man  who  has  rendered  exception- 
ally great  service  to  society  has  acquired 
enough  to  provide  himself  and  his  house 
with  all  the  comfort,  luxury  and  culture 
that  any  sane  man  can  ask  civilization  to 
give.  This  is  all  he  can  honorably  expect 
society  to  give  him.  For  every  dollar  that 
he  acquires  beyond  that  sum  is  a  dollar 
which  can  be  used  only  for  the  acquisition 
of  other  dollars.  In  the  acquisition  of  other 
dollars  the  practices  of  modern  finance  not 
merely  allow  him,  but  virtually  compel 
him,  to  resort  to  measures  which  oppress 
his  fellows.  The  manipulation  of  stocks 
and  bonds  has  created  a  vast  semi-public 
swindling  fund  upon  which  the  people  are 
compelled  to  pay  dividends  and  interest, 
and  for  which  they  get  absurdly  inade- 
quate returns.  As  civilization  has  paid 
the  man  above  mentioned  for  his  excep- 
tional services  to  society  by  yielding  him 
all  the  goods  of  civilization  that  he  asks, 
for  his  use  and  his  family's,  his  surplus 
money  which  he  does  not  use — his  money- 
getting  dollars  —  may  legally  earn  other 


dollars,  but  in  so  far  as  this  earning  of- 
fends good  morals,  the  earnings  are  dis- 
honestly earned  dollars.  Eventually  his 
money-getting  dollars  are  put  to  buying 
power  to  increase  the  earning  capacity 
of  his  growing  fortune.  Their  uses  are 
illegitimate,  even  though  they  are  legal. 
They  threaten  the  general  welfare.  And 
they  are  immoral,  no  matter  how  pious 
their  owner  happens  to  be.  Furthermore, 
no  matter  if  the  power  which  dishonestly 
earned  money  buys  is  a  moral  influence, 
respectably  bought  by  a  donation  to  a 
mission  board  or  to  a  college,  the  uses  of 
that  money  are  still  illegitimate.  More- 
over, all  money  used  to  extort  unfair  tri- 
bute from  the  people  for  fictitious  service 
or  fictitious  value  is  tainted  money.  It 
should  not  be  possible  under  a  just  eco- 
nomic order  for  a  man  to  acquire  so 
much  surplus  money  that,  harnessed  with 
other  idle  money,  it  might  become  a  mere 
money-grinding  machine,  with  no  legal 
restraints  that  its  mechanical  power  could 
not  cripple,  without  conscience,  without 
mercy,  without  gratitude,  a  great  engine 
of  greed,  pressing  usury  from  the  people. 
The  problem  arising  from  the  aggran- 
dizement of  wealth  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus :  To  find  and  mark  the  place  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  where  a  man 
ceases  to  collect  money  fairly  earned  by 
service  to  society,  and  keeps  on  collecting 
morally  unearned  money  to  use  in  giving 
him  improper  power  over  society.  But  to 
find  and  to  mark  that  place  requires  a 
moral  and  spiritual  growth  among  the 
people.  Perhaps  a  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  America  might  find  and 
mark  the  dead  line  now;  but  until  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  learn  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal  "  in  some  other  manner 
than  by  rote,  until  they  make  the  com- 
mandment as  much  a  part  of  their  lives 
as  they  make  the  commandment  against 
murder,  they  will  not  have  the  moral  sense 
to  find  the  place  where  a  man's  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  must  stop,  nor  the  moral 
fervor  to  stop  it.  TJie  pyramid  of  govern- 
ment may  not  stand  upon  its  apex  now 
any  better  than  it  could  ten  thousand 
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years  ago.  Until  men  cease  to  wrong  one 
another  in  small  private  transactions,  they 
cannot  in  justice  demand  as  rights  the 
suppression  by  their  government  of  simi- 
lar large  public  transactions.  The  public 
rights  of  the  masses  are  circumscribed  by 
the  private  wrong  upheld  by  the  masses. 

And  of  all  the  wrongs  which  society 
permits  men  to  do  to  one  another  under 
the  law,  and  protects  by  public  senti- 
ment, the  most  grievous  are  the  wrongs  to 
the  poor.  All  the  world  knows  that  it  is 
no  crime  to  cheat  a  poor  man.  It  is  re- 
garded as  entirely  proper  to  rent  him  a 
leaky  roof,  to  sell  him  poisoned  food,  to 
give  him  putrid  water,  to  clothe  him  in 
shoddy  clothes,  to  sully  his  children  with 
tainted  spectacles  on  the  stage,  to  trifle 
with  their  school  funds,  to  stunt  them  at 
their  work.  The  disregard  of  what  may 
be  called  the  strong  classes  of  population 
for  the  weak  is  none  the  less  barbarous  in 
our  civilization  because  it  is  everywhere 
manifest.  And  its  presence  —  so  far  as  it 
exists  in  American  civilization  —  indi- 
cates that  the  strength  of  the  strong  is 
just  so  far  physical,  and  not  spiritual. 
Until  there  is  a  moral  growth  among  the 
people  broad  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  undo  the  wrong  which  the  well-to-do 
masses  do  to  those  struggling  up  from 
poverty,  the  nation  will  not  have  the 
moral  vision  nor  the  strength  of  will  to 
deal  with  evils  that  arise  from  amassing 
capital  and  its  encroachments.  For  the 
oppressions  of  the  middle  industrial  strata 
upon  the  lower  keep  the  minds  of  the 
lower  masses  dark,  and  the  whole  public 
vision  is  thereby  clouded.  The  purchas- 
able vote  of  the  slums  is  the  mainstay  of 
mammon.  The  middle  class  cheats  the 
poor  man  of  everything  else,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  organized  wealth  to  bribe  him 
out  of  his  vote. 

But  to  cheat  him  of  his  right  to  work  is 
the  gravest  injustice  of  all,  indeed,  it  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  injustice  done  to  the  poor 
man.  The  right  to  work  may  not  be  in- 
herent in  all  men  in  any  organization  of 
society .  Indeed ,  it  may  be  shown  logically 
enough  that  no  right  is  inherent  by  itself, 


and  that  all  rights  are  welded  from  the 
iron  of  necessity  by  the  formation  of  civili- 
zation. But  it  may  not  be  denied  that  in 
modern  civilization,  where  drones  are  so 
direct  a  tax  upon  the  workers,  men  not 
merely  have  a  right  to  work,  but  the  social 
organization  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
they  work.  The  mutual  interests  of  the 
individual  and  his  neighbors  in  his  work 
lay  a  duty  upon  his  neighbors  to  see  that 
he  not  merely  has  work,  but  that,  he  is 
adequately  paid  for  it.  Society  recognizes 
its  right  to  demand  that  every  man  shall 
work,  but  it  hesitates  before  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  and  does  not  demand 
that  every  man  shall  be  paid  equitably  for 
his  work.  One  of  the  problems  which  civi- 
lization must  solve  is  to  give  the  worker  a 
status  for  his  work  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable as  the  property  owner  has  for  his 
property.  To-day  the  buyer  of  labor  sets 
the  price.  The  seller  takes  the  price  or 
not;  works  or  is  idle,  lives  or  starves,  as 
he  pleases.  Society  organized  in  govern- 
ment must  eventually  assert  its  preroga- 
tive as  arbiter  of  the  bargain,  and  pro- 
claim a  man's  right  to  work,  and  to  be 
paid  for  his  work  well  enough  so  that  he 
may  grow  mentally  and  morally  to  a 
stature  sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  this  republic.  The 
danger  to  the  republic  —  if  there  is  any 
danger  —  is  not  from  the  top,  but  from 
the  bottom  of  society;  and  this  danger 
comes  because  intelligent  people  are  self- 
ishly indolent  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
poor.  They  permit  the  republic  to  be 
cheated  of  its  right  to  be  governed  by  an 
honest  conscience ;  they  permit  the  de- 
bauching of  that  conscience  by  an  indus- 
trial system  that  bends  the  worker  to  so 
poor  a  price  for  his  work  that  in  masses 
too  great  for  public  safety  workers  are 
kept  ignorant,  uncivilized,  and  incompe- 
tent for  citizenship.  We  have  schools  ; 
we  have  churches;  we  have  great  free 
libraries.  The  fountains  that  would 
cleanse  the  public  morals  and  nourish  the 
public  conscience  are  on  every  hand. 
But  those  who  most  of  all  need  these 
healthful  public  baths  in  righteousness 
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are  hurried  by  them  to  work  for  wages 
so  low  that,  after  paying  for  mere  sub- 
sistence, the  average  unskilled  laboring 
man  has  no  surplus  with  which  to  enjoy 
civilization  and  grow  with  its  culture. 
If  the  present  organization  of  society 
continues,  it  will  be  because  the  moral 
sense  of  those  of  the  majority  on  the  fat 
side  of  the  bread  line  demands  that  the 
Golden  Rule  shall  apply  to  them  in 
their  relations  to  those  on  the  lean  side 
of  the  bread  line.  The  first  expression 
of  that  duty  of  the  majority  will  be  to 
see  that,  economically,  wages  shall  not  be 
set  as  the  result  of  a  bargain  between  the 
man  who  has  work  to  sell  and  him  who 
would  buy  it  for  the  least  possible  money, 
but  that  wages  shall  be  set  by  the  arbi- 
trament of  society,  and  that  in  that  arbi- 
trament shall  be  considered,  not  merely 
property  right,  but  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  have  the  best  conscience  of  a  well- 
fed,  well-read,  God-fearing  man  at  the 
ballot  box.  It  is  better  for  this  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  perpetuity  of  modern 
civilization,  that  the  moral  sense  and 
moral  fervor  of  the  people  should  grow, 
than  that  an  ironclad  scale  of  profits 
should  accrue  upon  every  investment. 
And  investments  should  be  planned  by 
captains  of  industry  with  society's  inter- 
ests in  view,  as  well  as  those  of  the  stock- 
holders on  the  company's  books.  For  the 
government  is  the  company's  partner.  It 
gives  capital  more  than  police  protection, 
and  the  government  should  have  its  re- 
turns in  wages  large  enough  to  make  the 
workers  in  every  store,  in  every  office,  and 
in  every  shop,  good  citizens.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the 
high  law  of  self-preservation,  and  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  ask  it  in  the  name 
of  the  law  of  growth.  For  when  the  un- 
skilled and  uneducated  laboring  men  be- 
come men  of  trained  moral  intelligence 
and  definite  moral  purpose,  as  they  will 
become  when  their  shortened  hours  of 
work  give  them  opportunities  to  change 
their  environment  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
for  the  better,  they  will  then  contribute 
to  the  voting  strength  of  America  the 


weight  necessary  to  solve  the  problems 
coming  out  of  the  encroachment  of  capital , 
and  solve  them  fairly  to  capital  and  fairly 
to  the  country.  But  if  those  problems  are 
turned  over  to  an  electorate  in  which  there 
is  an  ignorant  and  deludable  minority  for 
demagogues  to  sway,  the  problems  will 
only  be  complicated.  Jealousy  and  greed 
matched  upon  opposite  sides  of  this  con- 
troversy will  quarrel,  but  they  will  not  get 
the  truth  out  of  their  quarrel.  And,  what 
is  more  important,  greed  will  win.  In  the 
ancient  contest  greed  has  always  won  — 
over  jealousy. 

But  in  the  contest  that  is  approaching, 
greed  will  face  a  righteous  people.  The 
struggle  will  be  between  a  spiritual  force 
and  material  avarice.  The  American  peo- 
ple during  recent  years  have  been  grow- 
ing in  mental  and  moral  vision,  and  in 
spiritual  force.  The  millions  of  books  and 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  have 
been  circulating  in  the  land  are  now 
bringing  forth  their  fruit.  The  party  sys- 
tem is  less  rigid  than  it  has  ever  been. 
The  politics  of  the  nation  are  on  a  higher 
plane  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
The  people  are  ceasing  to  envy  riches,  and 
are  beginning  to  ask  rich  men  embarrass- 
ing questions.  In  America  the  strong 
man  is  not  necessarily  the  man  of  wealth, 
nor  is  he  the  political  boss.  More  and 
more  is  the  strong  man  becoming  the 
man  of  ideals,  the  man  of  culture,  the 
man  who  appeals  to  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  people.  And  when  counsel  for  Crossus 
contend  that  to  surrender  this  or  that 
material  advantage  to  those  unable  to 
wrest  that  material  advantage  from  him 
will  but  depose  one  Croesus  to  elevate 
another,  reply  may  be  made  that  even 
though  this  life  is  still  a  contest  ending 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  fittest 
hereafter  shall  not  always  be  the  man  with 
the  most  brute  strength  in  a  bargain,  but 
rather  the  man  who  can  trade  most  honor- 
ably as  well  as  most  profitably.  The  fittest 
in  commerce  even  to-day  need  not  be 
the  industrial  tiger  with  the  longest  claw 
and  sharpest  tooth,  but  the  gentleman 
with  the  largest  heart  and  wisest  head. 
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Evolution  is  passing  from  the  wits  of  men 
to  their  hearts.  The  strong  men  of  to-day 
who  are  leading  men  from  the  woods  of 
yesterday  to  the  pastures  of  to-morrow 
are  leaders  who  gather  and  hold  their 
clansmen  by  reason  of  some  moral  force, 
some  ethical  idea. 

This  nation  has  made  many  inventions 
that  in  the  making  we  enthusiastically 
thought  were  the  ends  of  government. 
We  have  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of 
speech,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  much 
liberty  of  individual  action.  We  have 
popular  suffrage,  and  more  industrial 
freedom  than  any  other  nation.  We  have 
free  schools,  and  there  is  no  appreciable 
tax  or  restriction  even  upon  the  highest 
learning.  We  have  developed  the  idea 
of  liberty  as  the  Greeks  developed  the 
love  of  beauty.  But  the  principle  of  liberty 
and  the  love  of  beauty  are  desirable  ends 
only  as  they  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  righteous  relation  between  men. 
We  with  our  powerful  engines  of  govern- 
ment, even  as  the  Greeks  with  their  ideals 
of  beauty,  are  face  to  face  with  a  world-old 
problem  —  that  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
principles  of  liberty  any  more  than  it  was 
with  graceful  edifices.  It  is  the  problem 
which  the  man  makes  who  has  not  his 
honest  share  in  this  world's  goods,  when 
he  stands  as  the  accuser  before  the  man 
who  has  more  than  his  honest  share.  The 
man  who  has  is  strong;  the  man  who  has 
not  is  weak.  And  the  test  of  our  life  to- 
day, of  our  engines  of  government,  will  be 
found  in  the  way  they  lead  the  strong  man 
to  a  righteous  appreciation  of  his  duty 


toward  the  weak.  In  all  philosophy  there 
is  but  one  sure  voice  to  guide,  but  one 
system  that  will  work,  but  one  scheme 
that  is  practical.  The  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients was  cold.  It  lacked  a  passionate 
moral  purpose.  Without  that  any  civili- 
zation will  rot  at  the  core.  Without  it  the 
folk-morals  of  our  people  will  degenerate 
and  the  public  morals  will  be  sapless  and 
dead.  In  all  the  philosophies  of  life,  in  all 
the  systems  of  government,  in  all  the 
schemes  of  industry  which  have  flour- 
ished on  this  planet,  only  that  is  vital 
which  has  had  in  it  some  obedience  to 
"the  first  and  great  commandment, "  and 
to  the  second  which  "  is  like  unto  it :  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets." 

We  are  building  our  pyramid  of  civili- 
zation, and  are  proud  of  it, as  the  ancients 
were  of  theirs.  But  it  must  rest  upon  its 
base,  or  fall ;  and  its  base  must  be  the  prac- 
tical Christian  living  of  the  people  in  their 
daily  lives.  Governments  and  problems 
and  crises  and  battles  and  changing  dy- 
nasties and  passing  systems  of  doing  the 
world's  work  are  but  bubbles  and  eddies 
in  the  onward  flowing  current  of  human 
life  going  toward  its  inevitable  goal.  And 
all  we  know  of  life  is  that  Christ's  teach- 
ing tallies  with  some  great  force  that 
is  moving  the  current,  and  that  he  who 
follows  that  teaching  moves  with  the 
current,  and  not  against  it.  This  inspires 
the  faith  that  the  government  that  fol- 
lows "the  law  and  the  prophets"  shall 
live. 


THE   ENDLESS   LIFE 


BY    SAMUEL   McCHORD    CROTHERS 


IN  venturing  upon  the  subject  of  im- 
mortality, it  is  necessary  to  rid  our  minds 
at  once  of  the  conceit  of  present  know- 
ledge and  of  the  expectation  that  our 
thought  shall  be  adequate  to  the  reality 
that  beckons  us.  There  are  moods  in 
which  we  are  interested  only  in  what  we 
can  clearly  see  and  adequately  define. 
With  instruments  of  precision  we  survey 
our  little  field,  and  fix  its  boundaries.  We 
tolerate  no  vagueness,  and  that  which  we 
do  not  know  is  that  for  which  we  do  not 
care. 

Now  and  then,  one  finds  a  mind  that 
seems  capable  of  no  other  mood.  It  is 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  or  rather, 
with  what  it  accepts  as  the  same,  with 
things  as  they  seem.  It  is  disturbed  by  no 
sense  of  incongruity  between  what  it  has 
discovered  as  actual,  and  what  it  has  con- 
ceived as  possible  and  infinitely  to  be  de- 
sired. It  never  flings  itself  passionately 
against  its  limitations,  seeking  to  push 
them  back,  and  believing  that  the  best  is 
yet  to  be.  The  equilibrium  between  its 
desires  and  its  attainments  is  never  great- 
ly disturbed.  To  such  a  mind  only  that 
which  can  be  measured  is  real. 

If  we  were  to  accept  such  a  mood  as 
final,  we  might  dismiss  the  subject  of  im- 
mortality. It  has  no  standing  place  be- 
fore such  a  judgment  seat.  The  faith  in 
immortality  is  not  a  field  of  experience 
well  surveyed  and  fixed  by  metes  and 
bounds.  It  is  rather  the  sense  that  there 
is  an  unexplored  territory  that  stretches 
beyond  the  boundaries  that  we  see.  Man 
is  an  adventurer  who  cries,  — 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world  whose  margin 

fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

The  idea  of  immortality  is  one  of  the 
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phases  of  the  thought  of  infinitude.  It  is 
the  removal  of  limits  which  at  first  seemed 
final.  It  is  the  assertion  that  our  own 
lives  are  infinitely  greater  than  we  had 
thought;  that  there  is  something  beyond 
the  familiar  boundaries  of  Time. 

Now,  how  do  we  ever  come  to  a  sense 
of  the  infinite?  It  is  not  by  way  of  ab- 
straction. Having  discovered  a  finite 
reality,  we  do  not  turn  away  from  it,  and, 
in  a  spirit  of  willful  contradiction,  assert 
the  existence  of  the  infinite.  No!  We  fol- 
low a  finite  thing.  We  seek  to  grasp  it, 
to  understand  it  in  all  its  relations  and 
antecedents.  We  follow  it  till  suddenly 
we  get  beyond  our  depth.  To  come  to 
that  experience,  we  have  only  to  follow 
anything  far  enough. 

This  experience  of  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  being  may  be  long  delayed. 
Those  who  take  care  to  keep  well  within 
bounds  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  sense  of  the  boundless.  The  average 
man  does  not  live  habitually  in  the  awed 
consciousness  that  he  is  in  an  infinite  uni- 
verse. He  is  dealing,  as  he  thinks,  with 
finite  realities.  He  prides  himself  on  his 
ability  to  see  all  around  a  subject  and  to 
exhaust  its  possibilities.  He  talks  glibly 
of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  things. 
He  has  the  ability  so  to  concentrate  his 
mind  upon  a  single  phase  of  the  actual 
as  to  shut  out  all  else.  His  mind  is  pre- 
occupied by  a  multitude  of  petty  cares. 

And  yet,  for  all  that,  he  does  live  in  the 
presence  of  infinite  reality ;  and  now  and 
then  the  fogs  are  brushed  aside,  and  he 
becomes  conscious  of  where  he  is. 

He  had  used  his  mind  merely  as  an  in- 
strument for  private  gain.  He  had  sharp- 
ened his  wits  as  he  would  sharpen  any 
other  tools.  They  had  seemed  impene- 
trable to  ideas  unconnected  with  self- 
seeking.  And  yet,  forced  to  meditation, 
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the  mind  of  this  self-seeker  becomes  a 
mirror  of  the  universal  mysteries,  —  an 
imperfect  mirror,  indeed,  —  the  images 
are  blurred  and  vague,  but  they  are  vast 
and  significant.  The  things  which  once 
seemed  final  are  not  final;  that  which  he 
thought  he  understood  is  past  all  under- 
standing. His  mind  is,  instead  of  being 
merely  an  instrument  of  precision  — 

the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings,  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain. 

This  experience  comes  whenever  he  al- 
lows himself  leisure  to  turn  from  his  im- 
mediate occupation,  and  look  at  the  ho- 
rizon. What  lies  beyond  ?  Words  which 
seemed  definitions  become  mere  sugges- 
tions when  he  tries  to  understand  them. 
Time,  Space,  Force,  —  these  had  seemed 
measurable,  but  to  his  awakened  thought 
they  open  up  infinite  vistas. 

It  had  seemed  a  commonplace  thing  to 
him  to  live  in  the  present,  and  he  had 
prided  himself  on  holding  to  "one  world 
at  a  time."  But  what  is  it  to  live  in  Time  ? 
What  is  this  "Now"  that  seems  so  sub- 
stantial ?  As  he  frames  the  word,  that 
present  has  become  past,  —  that  moment 
has  been  lost  in  the  abyss  of  time.  It  is  as 
irrecoverable  as  the  moment  when  Herod 
was  king  in  Judea. 

In  attempting  to  grasp  a  single  mo- 
ment, to  hold  it  till  he  can  discover  what 
it  is,  he  finds  himself  in  an  unfathomable 
deep.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  an  eternal 
succession,  — •  that  which  was  and  is  and 
is  to  be.  He  tries  to  think  what  was  there 
before  the  first  moment,  —  and  he  can 
only  frame  the  thought  of  the  moment 
before  the  first.  What  shall  be  after  the 
last  moment  ?  —  it  must  be  the  moment 
after  the  last.  And  then  the  first  and  last 
become  words  without  meaning,  and  he 
cries,  "End  there  is  none;  lo,  also  there 
is  no  beginning." 

He  surveys  his  field  and  fixes  his  boun- 
daries. He  is  satisfied  with  his  finite 
possessions,  this  bit  of  space  enclosed 
against  all  trespassers.  Then  in  the  night 
he  looks  up,  and  there  is  no  enclosure. 


Upon  his  scanty  acres  the  patient  stars 
look  down;  they  are  the  same  lights  the 
first  tribes  of  men  saw  when  they  looked 
up,  half  frightened,  and  wondered  at  the 
infinitude  above.  The  eye  sees  so  far  into 
that  infinitude  of  space  that  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  follow,  —  and  still  the  cold 
reason  declares  that  it  is  not  the  end. 

The  man  exerts  his  strength.  He  walks, 
runs,  lifts,  pushes.  Each  exertion  is  a 
revelation.  At  last  he  learns  to  use  the 
forces  outside  himself.  He  exults  over 
his  discoveries,  and  then  is  overwhelmed, 
for  he  has  come  upon  an  energy  which 
is  without  bounds.  It  moves  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting.  He  cannot  ac- 
count for  it,  he  cannot  comprehend  it, 
but  it  is  here. 

All  these  discoveries  of  infinitude  come 
about  very  simply  and  inevitably.  There 
is  an  attempt  to  do  a  definite  thing;  it 
turns  out  to  be  immeasurably  greater 
than  it  seemed.  The  Hebrew  sage  de- 
scribes the  process.  "He  maketh  the  un- 
derstanding to  abound  like  Euphrates,  and 
as  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harvest;  the  first 
man  knew  her  not  perfectly  and  the  last 
shall  not  find  her  out.  For  her  thoughts 
are  more  than  the  sea,  and  her  counsels 
profounder  than  the  deep."  He  tells  us 
how  he  became  conscious  of  these  pro- 
founder  depths.  "I  said,  I  will  water  my 
best  garden;  and  will  water  abundantly 
my  garden  bed;  and  lo  my  brook  became 
a  river,  and  my  river  became  a  sea." 

Now,  how  does  this  kind  of  experience 
affect  our  thought  of  the  fixed  bounda- 
ries of  life  ?  Awed  by  the  infinitudes  of 
Time  and  Space  and  Power,  the  man 
turns  back  upon  himself.  It  is  at  first 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  and 
littleness.  What  am  I  ?  he  asks.  A  finite 
creature  set  down  in  the  midst  of  immen- 
sity, a  creature  with  a  definite  beginning 
and  end,  I  have  a  glimpse  of  an  eternity 
that  I  do  not  share.  My  life  is  only 
A  still  salt  pool,  lock  'd  in  with  bars  of  sand 

Left  on  the  shore  ;  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 

Their  moon-led  waters  white. 
What  am  I?    A  mark  of  interrogation. 
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But  there  is  no  answer.  He  contrasts  the 
little  world  within,  with  the  great  world 
without.  Within  he  finds  thought,  feel- 
ing, hope,  love,  purpose,  longing  for  the 
perfect.  Without  there  is  time,  space, 
matter,  unconscious  force.  Here  is  the 
contrast  between  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite, the  transient  and  the  permanent. 
It  is  the  world  within,  he  says,  that  is  the 
finite,  the  accidental,  the  transitory;  the 
world  without  is  the  eternal  and  the  in- 
finite. Unconscious  force  is  creative,  it 
has  within  itself  infinite  potency,  it  has 
the  promise  of  permanency.  Conscious 
force  —  that  force  which  he  feels  within 
himself — is  but  a  chance  product  of  this 
eternal  energy,  signifying  nothing.  For 
a  moment  it  emerges,  and  then  is  gone 
forever. 

Is  this  the  whole  story  ?  The  creature 
whose  existence  is  a  note  of  interrogation 
must  ask  questions.  And  he  begins  with 
"obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and 
outward  things."  Are  these  outward 
things  the  final  realities,  or  is  there  some- 
thing that  transcends  ?  He  awakens  in  a 
strange  land,  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
alien  powers,  but  he  awakens  to  passion- 
ate longing  for  home.  He  feels  that  he  is 
kin  to  something  greater  than  himself. 
At  last  the  impulse  becomes  irresistible, 
and  he  cries,  "I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my 
Father." 

Then  begins  the  ideal  life.  It  is  a  spir- 
itual quest;  the  spirit  of  man  seeking  that 
which  shall  satisfy  it.  It  is  the  struggle 
for  existence  lifted  to  a  higher  level.  It  is 
the  struggle  to  find  that  which  shall  sus- 
tain what  is  most  distinctly  human;  to 
find  food  for  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
the  finer  affections.  It  is  a  struggle  against 
the  limitations  which  at  first  seemed  to 
shut  out  all  hope. 

At  first  the  aspiring  soul  seems  like  a 
wild  thing  taken  in  a  trap,  which  sees  the 
trapper  coming  through  the  wood ;  the 
struggle  seems  futile,  and  yet  it  never 
ceases.  Here  and  there  it  seeks  a  way  of 
escape.  After  a  while  we  begin  to  be  con- 
scious that  the  struggle,  which  began  so 
blindly,  is  not  unrelated  to  the  advanc- 


ing order  of  the  universe.  The  soul's 
struggle  to  free  itself  is  the  condition  of 
efficiency.  The  human  strife  is  not  a 
rebellion  against  eternal  law,  it  is  the 
cooperation  with  an  eternal  power.  The 
soul  is  not  entrapped,  but  harnessed  to 
fulfill  a  mighty  task. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  spiritual 
evolution  is  that  we  have  a  creature 
actually  existing  who  has  become  dissat- 
isfied with  his  old  environment  and  has 
deliberately  projected  himself  into  a  new 
environment.  His  past  and  his  present 
are  not  enough  for  him.  He  consciously 
lays  hold  upon  the  future. 

Browning  describes  what  has  taken 
place: — 

In  man's  self  arise 

August  anticipations,  symbols,  types, 

Of  a  dim  splendor  ever  on  before, 

In  that  eternal  circle  life  pursues. 

For  men  begin  to  pass  their  nature's  bound 

And  find  new  hopes  and  cares,  which  fast  sup- 
plant 

Their  proper  joys  and  griefs ;  they  grow  too 
great 

For  narrow  creeds  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
fade 

Before  the  unmeasured  thirst  for  good  ;  while 
peace 

Rises  within  them  ever  more  and  more. 

Such  men  are  even  now  upon  the  earth. 

Here  we  have  our  subject  in  its  concrete 
reality.  We  do  not  propose  a  question 
about  a  future  life  unrelated  to  this.  We 
are  confronted  by  a  kind  of  life  already 
existing,  the  life  of  men  who  are  even 
now  upon  the  earth.  It  is  characteristic 
of  such  lives  that  they  overflow  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  sense.  They  are  full  of 
august  anticipations,  they  are  thrilled  by 
great  hopes,  they  are  impelled  by  an  un- 
measured thirst  for  good.  Do  not  such 
lives  compel  us  to  revise  ideas  derived  al- 
together from  a  study  of  the  world  from 
which  they  have  emerged,  and  over  which 
they  have  triumphed  ? 

They  have  been  watering  their  gardens 
of  love  and  hope  and  courage;  may  it  not 
be  that  they  have  found  the  slender  rill 
becoming  a  river  and  a  sea  ?  May  there 
not  be  an  infinitude  of  spiritual  life  match- 
ing the  infinitude  of  spiritual  energy  ? 
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In  discussing  the  question  of  immor- 
tality, one  may  attempt  to  trace  its  his- 
toric origins,  in  the  mind  of  the  primitive 
man.  One  may,  as  the  result  of  contem- 
porary observation,  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  attitude  of  the  average  modern  man. 
In  the  one  case  we  are  confused  by  a  jun- 
gle growth  of  superstition,  in  the  other 
case  we  may  find  ourselves  in  an  arid 
region  of  indifference.  Nor  are  we  better 
off  when  we  consult  some  man  of  highly 
specialized  intelligence. 

There  are  men  who  have  studied  care- 
fully some  particular  phase  of  life,  whose 
attention  has  hardly  been  turned  to  its 
spiritual  possibilities  or  achievements. 
They  are  like  persons  who  have  known 
some  great  man  when  he  was  an  un- 
formed boy.  They  know  what  he  came 
from,  and  they  think  they  know  him.  But 
they  never  treat  his  later  attainments  se- 
riously. Those  who  know  most  about  the 
origins  are  not  always  fitted  to  speak  most 
wisely  about  destiny.  They  are  too  likely 
to  have  attention  fastened  upon  some  ar- 
rested development,  and  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  final. 

There  are  minds  with  great  powers  of 
analysis  which  are  devitalized  and  de- 
humanized.   Emerson  tells  how  such  an 
intelligence  disappoints  us :  — 
Philosophers  are  lined  with  eyes  within, 
And,  being  so,  the  sage  unmakes  the  man. 
In  love  he  cannot  therefore  cease  his  trade  ; 
Scarce  the  first  blush  has  overspread  his  cheek, 
He  feels  it,  introverts  his  learned  eye 
To  catch  the  unconscious  heart  in  the  very  act. 
His  mother  died,  —  the  only  friend  he  had,  — 
Some  tears  escaped,  but  his  philosophy 
Couched  like  a  cat  sat  watching  close  behind 
And  throttled  all  his  passion. 

What  we  most  desire  to  know  is  the  atti- 
tude of  those  whose  human  passion  has 
been  throttled  neither  by  superstition, 
nor  by  worldly  preoccupation,  nor  by  too 
narrow  intellectual  interests.  We  desire 
the  witness  of  the  broadly,  sanely,  sen- 
sitively human.  We  are  asking  the  world- 
old  question  about  "the  fate  of  the  man- 
child,  the  meaning  of  man."  And  we  ask, 
"What  does  the  man  himself,  when  he  is 
at  his  best,  think  about  it  ?  What  is  the 


attitude  of  the  man  most  man,  with  ten- 
derest  human  needs  ?  " 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  ethical  ideal- 
ist, that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  is  inspired 
by  the  passion  for  human  perfection,  to- 
wards immortality  ? 

Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  first  effect 
of  sound  ethical  development  is  to  quiet 
the  impatient  questioning,  and  to  rebuke 
many  of  the  insistent  demands.  The 
question  of  the  duration  of  life  is  not  in 
the  foreground,  it  waits  on  the  prior  ques- 
tion of  the  quality  of  life.  There  is  a  mere 
greed  of  existence  which  is  pronounced 
unworthy,  as  if  when  one  had  partaken 
of  a  feast,  he  refused  to  give  way  to  others, 
claiming  as  of  right  that  which  had  been 
granted  him  by  grace.  The  well-disci- 
plined soul  does  not  claim  immortality  as 
a  reward  for  services  done  here.  Duty  is 
an  obligation  to  be  fulfilled,  it  does  not 
involve  an  obligation  toward  us.  Having 
done  our  part,  we  may  not  linger  asking 
for  further  payment.  Nor  can  we  child- 
ishly refuse  to  recognize  the  sanction  of 
moral  law  here,  or  the  possibilities  of 
noble  living,  until  we  are  assured  of  con- 
tinued existence.  The  ethical  idealist 
takes  the  nobler  alternative: — 

Is  there  no  other  life,  pitch  this  one  high. 

In  saying  this  we  proclaim  our  moral  in- 
dependence. Allegiance  to  ideal  right- 
eousness is  not  contingent  on  what  may 
or  may  not  happen  to  us.  Its  values  are 
intrinsic.  Something  we  have  already 
found  real  and  commanding.  We  live 
and  we  are  resolved,  come  what  may,  to 
make  our  life  worthy.  We  will  fill  it  full  of 
thought,  of  generous  purpose,  of  human 
love,  of  divine  aspiration.  Though  we 
may  be  but  creatures  of  a  day,  in  that  day 
we  will  yield  ourselves  to  the  perfect 
whole.  Life  for  us  shall  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum and  not  at  its  minimum.  How 
much  of  good  may  come  to  us  we  may 
not  know  beforehand;  but  the  good  that 
does  come  to  us,  that  we  will  hold  fast. 
And  the  good  that  escapes  us,  what  of 
that  ?  "The  fluent  image  of  the  unstable 
best"  is  ours  also.  Ours,  if  not  to  hold, 
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then  ours  to  follow  after.  To  be  an  ideal- 
ist is  to  be  one  who  takes  counsel  of  his 
courage  rather  than  his  fears.  He  is  one 
who,  in  every  enterprise,  is 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope, 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade. 

For  things  still  unattained  he  gives  and 
hazards  all  he  has.  As  he  will  not  make 
his  reason  blind,  neither  will  he  allow  his 
heart  to  grow  cold  nor  his  ideals  to  be 
dimmed. 

All  this  is  dependent  on  no  speculation. 
It  is  a  present  experience.  This  is  the 
kind  of  life  which  he  has  deliberately 
chosen,  and  which  seems  to  him  good.  It 
is  not  a  life  of  dull  acquiescence  in  estab- 
lished conditions  ;  it  is  a  life  of  creative 
activity.  He  is  accustomed  to  project 
his  thought  into  the  future  and  then  plunge 
forward  to  regain  it.  It  is  now  no  mere 
thought,  but  a  deed.  He  has  done  this 
again  and  again.  Ideals  are  to  him  no 
empty  dreams,  they  are  to  be  realized  in 
action. 

His  worship  of  ideal  perfection  has  in 
it  exultation,  for  the  beautiful  vision  is  to 
him  a  prophecy  of  the  day  of  its  fulfill- 
ment. The  beauty  now  seen  afar  marks 
the  coming  of  a  new  power. 

For  't  is  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might. 

Love  is  to  him  no  sad  mourner  weeping 
unavailing  tears,  it  is  a  great  world-power. 
What  he  recognizes  and  reveres  is  love 
militant  and  triumphant :  — 

Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart. 

To  pitch  this  life  high,  does  it  not  mean 
to  develop  all  the  nobler  powers  and 
trust  them  to  the  uttermost  ?  It  means,  — 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite  ; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  Power  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love,  and  bear :  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates. 

Thus  the  man  has  lived.  At  last  the 
moment  comes  when  life  strikes  hard 
on  death.  For  that  moment,  too,  comes 
the  word,  "Pitch  this  one  high."  That 
means  that  he  is  to  summon  his  best,  that 


he  is  to  keep  on  as  aforetime  with  his  face 
toward  the  light,  —  he  is  to  keep  on,  — 
hoping,  loving,  daring,  aspiring. 

And  then  comes  the  sudden  silence, 
and  to  us  who  watch  the  brave  ongoing 
all  things  seem  possible.  All  things  seem 
possible  save  that  there  should  be  no  path 
for  these  patient  feet. 

The  total  impression  made  upon  us 
by  the  noblest  human  life  is  not  that  of  a 
completed  work.  It  is  not  Death  and  the 
Statue,  —  Death  putting  the  finishing 
touch  to  a  masterpiece.  It  is  Death  and 
the  Sculptor.  The  Sculptor's  eyes  are 
flashing  with  creative  genius,  his  power  is 
yet  unexhausted,  his  willing  hand  is  out- 
stretched. Between  the  workman  and  his 
work  Death  intervenes.  So  far  and  no 
further,  he  says:  forever  and  forever  the 
work  must  remain  uncomplete. 

A  work  abruptly  broken  off.  A  mar- 
velous dawn  ending  in  sudden  eclipse;  a 
glorious  promise  unfulfilled.  Is  this  all  ? 

Here  we  have  the  interest  of  ideal  ethics 
in  continued  life.  We  are  told  that  disin- 
terested virtue  makes  a  man  indifferent 
to  his  own  existence.  He  must  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  cause. 
Yes,  but  what  is  the  good  cause? 

The  good  cause  is  the  creation  of  a 
spiritual  kingdom.  It  is  the  glad  coopera- 
tion of  great  souls.  It  is  furthered  not  by 
suicide,  but  by  service.  The  demand  is 
for  larger,  wiser,  more  patient  service. 
Call  it  self-sacrifice  if  you  will;  that  means 
not  self-destruction,  but  the  offering  of 
one's  self  as  a  necessary  power  to  do  a 
work.  And  there  must  be  a  self  to  offer, 
—  and  the  larger  and  fuller  the  self  the 
better.  This  is  the  word  of  disinterested 
devotion,  "Here  am  I,  send  me." 

A  hundred  times  the  good  man  has 
said  that.  He  has  gone  forth  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.  It  is  not  the  weakness 
of  selfishness,  it  is  the  soldierly  spirit,  that 
makes  him  at  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
earthly  life  long  for  new  opportunity.  He 
asks  for  no  reward  for  things  done,  only 
the  wages  of  going  on.  Still  he  cries  with 
unabated  ardor,  "Here  am  I,  send  me." 

In  all  this  there  is  not  the  egotistic 
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clinging  to  a  personal  possession,  there 
is  rather  the  devotion  to  spiritual  reali- 
ties. The  primary  assertion  is  that  of  the 
eternal  values,  there  is  a  recognition  of 
that  inner  treasure  which  the  Hebrew 
sages  called  wisdom.  "The  true  begin- 
ning of  her  is  the  desire  of  discipline,  and 
the  desire  of  discipline  is  love  of  her,  and 
love  of  her  is  observance  of  her  laws,  and 
to  give  heed  to  her  laws  compriseth  incor- 
ruption,  and  incorruption  bringeth  near 
to  God.  In  kinship  to  wisdom  is  immor- 
tality and  in  her  friendship  is  good  de- 
light." 

What  are  the  things  which  most  bear 
the  impress  of  the  Eternal,  which  seem 
most  truly  to  mirror  the  power  of  God  ? 
Wisdom,  love,  duty,  joyous  and  free  ser- 
vice. 

But  what  do  these  words  mean  ?  They 
express  personal  qualities,  they  are  at- 
tributes*of  a  living  being.  They  are  doubt- 
less potentialities  of  the  universe,  bound 
up  in  its  necessary  causation,  but  to  us 
they  have  been  revealed  in  human  con- 
sciousness. 

For  unnumbered  ages  atoms  have  been 
moved  about  by  forces  as  indestructible 
as  themselves.  They  have  floated  in  mists 
of  fire,  they  have  been  gathered  into  mol- 
ten billows,  they  have  been  whirled  into 
worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  they  have 
risen  in  clouds,  they  have  fallen  in  rain, 
they  have  risen  again  in  grass-blades  and 
flowers  and  trees.  They  have  been  or- 
ganized into  creatures  that  breathe  and 
creep  and  walk  and  fly,  and  then  return 
again  into  dust. 

All  this  is  wonderful,  and  yet  thus  far 
the  Universe  seems  to  be  all  of  one  piece. 
In  all  this  change  of  form  there  is  no  de- 
struction of  values,  for  the  whole  receives 
the  parts  back  again  into  itself.  There  is 
no  more  sense  of  loss  in  the  dissolution 
than  in  the  evolution;  it  is  merely  change 
of  form,  the  substance  remains  the  same. 
Physical  force  remains  physical  force, 
atoms  remain  atoms  through  all  the  meta- 
morphosis. There  is  thus  far  no  room 
for  rebellion  against  the  hurrying  fate. 
'Dust  to  dust,"  —  there  is  no  repining 


against  that  law,  as  long  as  the  dust  is 
dust,  and  nothing  more. 

But  the  time  comes  when  there  is  some- 
thing more.  Out  of  the  dust  there  emerges 
a  creature  whose  existence  in  the  mate- 
rial world  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 
Connect  him  as  closely  as  you  may  with 
all  that  went  before,  and  yet  the  amazing 
fact  remains  that  his  being  carries  him 
into  another  sphere  which  transcends  the 
familiar  round  of  physical  causation.  His 
language  is  strange  in  this  world  of  law. 
Is  it  only  a  chance  concourse  of  atoms, 
organized  into  a  brain,  as  yesterday  they 
may  have  been  organized  into  the  weeds 
of  the  roadside,  from  which  comes  the 
confident  voice :  I  love,  I  hope,  I  worship 
eternal  beauty,  I  offer  myself  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  perfect  law  of  righteousness,  I 
gladly  suffer  that  others  may  be  saved, 
I  resist  the  threatening  evil  that  I  see,  I 
choose  not  the  easy  way,  but  the  difficult 
way,  my  will  shall  not  yield  to  circum- 
stance, but  only  to  a  higher  will. 

Molecules,  however  organized,  do  not 
naturally  thus  utter  themselves.  Chem- 
ical reactions  are  not  thus  expressed. 
There  are  no  equivalents  for  this  new 
power  in  the  mechanical  forces. 

Are  we  not  compelled  to  say,  "We  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  new  and  higher  kind 
of  energy.  The  stupendous  fact  is  the 
existence  of  a  living  will.  Out  of  a  uni- 
verse of  purposeless  force  there  comes  a 
purposeful  will  devoted  to  absolute  good." 
Can  that  be  true?  Our  instinct  for  or- 
derly causation  does  not  allow  the  state- 
ment to  pass  unchallenged.  A  universe 
out  of  which  there  emerges  a  living  will 
cannot  be  purposeless.  In  the  light  of  the 
living  will  the  history  of  the  Past  must  be 
written,  and  this  newly  revealed  force 
throws  a  penetrating  light  into  the  future. 
Here  is  something  that  has  an  eternal 
meaning :  — 

O  living  will  that  shall  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock. 

Here  is  the  first  glimpse  of  infinitude 
that  really  satisfies.  The  infinitudes  of 
Time  and  Space  and  Physical  Force  awe 
us  at  first,  and  then  tire  us.  It  is  because 
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they  are  infinite  in  extent,  but  not  infinite 
in  value.  We  very  quickly  exhaust  their 
meaning,  and  then  there  is  the  sense  of 
monotonous  repetition.  It  is  the  sense  that 
comes  when  we  stand  upon  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  that  looks  down  upon  num- 
berless lesser  heights.  At  first  there  is 
the  exhilaration  of  achievement  and  the 
widened  horizons.  But  there  is  nothing 
any  longer  to  beckon  us;  the  rugged  earth 
is  flattened  beneath  us  into  a  featureless 
expanse.  We  tire  of  looking  down. 

But  the  glimpse  of  spiritual  infinitude 
is  like  the  glimpse  of  mountains  towering 
above  us,  range  upon  range,  peak  above 
peak.  Looking  up  we  see  no  end,  we  are 
inspired  by  the  immensities.  There  is  in 
us  the  unstilled  desire  for  that  which  lies 
beyond.  Did  ever  lover  tire  of  the  thought 
of  love  eternal,  the  vaster  passion  gather- 
ing all  unto  itself,  guarding  all  and  keep- 
ing all  ?  The  truth-lover  tires  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  unrelated  facts,  but  he  does 
not  tire  of  Truth,  Truth  vitalized  and 
humanized.  Divine  ideas  ever  find  us 
young  and  ever  keep  us  so.  "No  man," 
said  Victor  Hugo,  "can  make  an  end 
with  his  conscience;"  and  we  may  add,  no 
man  with  an  awakened  conscience  wishes 
to  make  an  end.  "The  path  of  the  just 
is  as  a  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

One  theme  there  is  that  is  inexhaust- 
ible: that  is  the  development  of  a  soul. 
Here  is  a  work  of  creation  that  might  go 
on  forever,  and  forever  absorb  our  interest. 

Does  it  not  all  come  back  to  this  one 
realization  of  "the  abysmal  deeps  of  per- 
sonality ?  "  Those  to  whom  personality  is 
suggestive  of  limitation  may  hesitate  to 
speak  either  of  a  personal  God  or  of  the 
continuance  of  the  personal  life  of  man. 
The  conscious  personality  seems  to  them 
only  a  part  of  an  unconscious  whole. 
They  think  of  it  as  an  insignificant  part. 
Its  separate  existence  is  but  temporary, 
and  then  it  is  absorbed  again  into  that 
out  of  which  it  emerged. 

Some  little  talk  of  Me  and  Thee 

There  was,  and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and  Me. 

What  does  this  talk  of  Thee  and  Me 


signify  ?  Is  it  only  the  material  Universe 
talking  in  its  sleep  ? 

There  have  always  been  those  to  whom 
this  is  wildly  incredible.  The  talk  of  Thee 
and  Me  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 
Something  out  of  the  Universe  speaks. 
At  first  it  is  but  a  cry  out  of  the  dark, 
then  the  speech  becomes  more  coherent. 
The  talk  of  Thee  and  Me  becomes  the 
talk  of  relations  of  justice,  mercy,  and  love. 
It  reveals  a  universal  order.  It  reaches 
into  prayer  and  worship.  The  language  is 
still  personal :  "I  in  thee,  thou  in  me." 
It  reveals  an  all-comprehensive  unity. 

This  is  that  of  which  — •  when  the 
clouds  are  off  our  souls  —  we  dare  assert 
immortality.  The  ground  of  our  confi- 
dence is  the  discovery  we  have  made. 

Know,  man   hath  all   that   Nature   hath   but 

more, 
And  in  that  more  lie  all  his  hopes  of  good. 

It  is  with  the  fate  of  that  something 
more  that  we  are  concerned. 

Or  would  it  not  be  truer  to  say  that 
when  we  once  are  deeply  persuaded  that 
there  is  something  more,  and  that  that 
something  more  is  in  its  nature  spiritual, 
we  cease  to  be  anxiously  concerned  about 
its  fate.  Its  essential  nature  is  the  best 
argument  for  its  perpetuity.  There  is  a 
serene  mood  that  is  not  impatient  for 
further  proof.  "Beloved,  now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be."  Conscious  of  the 
divine  quality  of  the  human  life,  one  can 
be  content  to  wait  for  the  things  which 
do  not  yet  appear,  and  to  trust 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 
And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 
This  we  may  say,  that  the  faith  that 
comes  of  self-control  rests  not  on  the 
weakness,  but  on  the  strength,  of  human 
nature.  It  is  the  faith  not  of  mere  vision- 
aries, but  of  those  who  have  learned  by 
doing.    It  is  a  faith  that 

has  great  allies ; 

Its  friends  are  exultations,  agonies  and  man's 
unconquerable  mind. 

It  is  the  faith  of  multitudes  who,  com- 
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ing  out  of  great  tribulation,  break  forth 
at  last  into  victorious  song. 

It  is  a  faith  that  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of 
many  a  man  who  dares  make  no  dogmat- 
ic assertion,  like  those  disciples  of  whom 
it  was  once  written,  "They  yet  believed 
not,  for  joy,  and  wondered."  This  won- 
dering joy  in  life  inspires  a  deeper  con- 
fidence than  many  a  labored  argument. 

It  is  a  faith  that  is  born  anew  in  un- 
selfish friendship.  Many  a  man  who 
would  not  claim  immortality  for  himself, 
yet  reverently  recognizes  in  another 
greater  than  himself  "the  power  of  an 
endless  life."  I  have  seen,  he  says,  a  life 
that  is  to  me  a  revelation.  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  all  is  well  with  him, 


That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God. 

This  above  all,  —  it  is  a  faith  which  we 
all  share  when  we  are  brought  into  the 
presence  of  a  supremely  great  soul.  Then 
we  know  that  there  is  an  infinitude  of 
love  and  wisdom  that  matches  the  in- 
finitudes of  space. 

Companioned  by  the  great  souls  of  the 
world,  we  may  share  their  courageous 
joy  in  the  great  adventure  :  — 

Sail  forth  —  steer  for  the  deep  waters  only, 
Reckless  O  soul  exploring,  I  with  thee   and 

thou  with  me. 
For  we  are  bound  where  mariner  has  not  yet 

dared   go, 
And  we   will    risk  the   ship,   ourselves,   and 

all. 


MUTATION 

BY   JOHN   B.   TABB 

TILL  comes  the  crescent  Moon, 

We  worship  each  a  Star; 

But  in  the  reign  of  Noon, 

Alike  forgotten  are 
The  lesser  and  the  larger  light 
That  ruled  the  destinies  of  Night. 

Anon,  the  darkness  near, 
Within  their  dim  domain 
To  Memory  appear 
The  twilight  gods  again; 
And  Reverence  beneath  their  sway 
Forgets  the  sovereignty  of  Day. 
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THE  FAME  OF  FRANKLIN 


BY   WILLIAM   MACDONALD 


THE  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  polity  of  nations  is  an  event  associated 
with  two  names  which  in  their  respective 
ways  may  stand  without  apology  beside 
any  others  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No 
country  that  has  won  her  independence 
by  the  sword  can  point  to  a  Hero,  outside 
of  legend,  of  whom  it  is  safer  to  make  a 
boast  and  a  pride  than  George  Washing- 
ton; for  while  few  of  that  great  kind  are 
so  fully  known,  still  fewer  can  be  known 
so  fully  without  prejudice  to  their  great- 
ness in  the  world's  opinion.  Nay,  this 
present  writer,  being  in  his  small  way 
hazardous  and  profane,  is  prompted  to 
opine  that  if  Washington  has  a  fault  it  is 
his  faultlessness,  and  that  some  limitation 
of  the  Great  Man  —  some  lack  in  the 
dynamic  element  of  personality  —  results 
in  very  lovely  fashion  from  the  perfection 
of  the  Gentleman.  In  that  noble  simpli- 
city, that  single  nobleness,  one  misses  the 
erring  child  of  sin,  and  almost  confesses 
to  a  regret.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
Washington  is  a  very  definite  and  a  very 
comely  figure  among  the  Heroes  of  the 
nations;  and  the  recognition  accorded 
him  by  his  countrymen  is  not  beneath  his 
merits,  nor  smaller  than  the  part  which 
he  played  in  the  drama  of  national  de- 
liverance or  rebirth. 

Few  will  hesitate  a  moment  before  con- 
ceding that  the  other  great  name  of  the 
American  revolutionary  era  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Waiving  all  com- 
parisons between  those  two,  so  equal  and 
so  different,  one  may  say  at  least  that 
there  is  no  third  name  which  could  re- 
place either  of  them;  none  that  could 
break  the  solitude  of  Washington  were 
there  no  Franklin,  none  that  could  be  set 
beside  Franklin's  were  there  no  Washing- 
ton. Local  memory,  it  is  true,  rightly 
makes  much  of  local  men,  and  every  one 
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of  the  states  whose  story  goes  back  to  the 
epic  time  has  her  own  son  or  sons  to 
be  proud  of.  Certain  states,  and  these 
among  the  greatest,  are  even  deeply  com- 
mitted, by  a  just  pride  as  well  as  a  less 
reasonable  partiality,  to  be  the  praisers 
and  defenders  of  contemporaries  of 
Franklin  who  were  none  too  friendly  to 
their  country's  best  friend;  and  from  this 
source  flows  perennially  an  influence 
tincturing  with  a  strain  of  denial,  of  ex- 
ception and  animosity,  the  broad  current 
of  national  recognition  and  approval. 
But  this  tincture  does  not  modify  percep- 
tibly the  character  of  the  stream,  far  less 
poison  or  pervert  it;  nor,  however  unwill- 
ingly a  section  in  Pennsylvania  or  a  fam- 
ily in  New  England  may  acknowledge  the 
preeminence  of  Franklin,  is  it  ever  claimed 
that  the  place  filled  by  his  name  could  be 
filled,  if  we  would  but  redistribute  our  at- 
tention, by  some,  or  any,  other.  Franklin 
and  Washington,  these  two  alone,  of  their 
age  and  country,  stand  out  from  the  rest 
of  their  generation  and  take  rank  as 
world-personages,  like  Socrates  or  like 
Hannibal.  And  to  assert  this  of  these  two 
is  not  to  belittle  by  the  comparison  any 
one  of  a  host  of  distinguished  patriots  and 
good  Americans  besides,  whom  America, 
in  this  part  or  that  of  her  diversified  home- 
lands and  her  multiple  consciousness, 
does  well  to  remember  and  to  praise.  For 
there  are  ancient  European  kingdoms, 
inhabited  by  no  mean  people,  which  have 
not  produced  three  world-personages  in  a 
thousand  years. 

Nevertheless,  be  it  said  at  once  that  I 
have  here  placed  side  by  side  the  names 
of  the  two  protagonists  of  the  revolution- 
ary drama  —  the  one  upon  its  military, 
the  other  upon  its  diplomatic  scene  — 
not  in  order  to  claim  for  them  a  status 
above  and  apart  from  all  others,  nor  even 
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in  order  to  draw  some  comparisons,  in- 
genious or  useless,  between  those  two 
great  men  themselves;  but  solely  for  the 
sake  of  pointing  a  curious  difference  in 
the  character  of  their  subsequent  fame. 
Of  the  recognition  accorded  to  Franklin 
we  can  hardly  say,  as  we  can  say  in  the 
case  of  Washington,  that  it  is  not  insufl5L 
cient  and  it  is  not  irrelevant.  That  it  was 
insufficient  in  his  own  day,  nobody  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  matter  will  deny; 
and  a  very  little  observation  will  show 
that  in  later  times  it  has  more  and  more 
had  for  its  point  of  reference  a  mere  side 
issue,  and  so  has  tended  to  become  largely 
irrelevant.  The  reasons  for  the  original 
insufficiency  are  to  be  found  in  a  number 
of  historical  circumstances  which  may  be 
noticed  presently;  but  let  us  first  con- 
sider that  irrelevance  of  reference,  which 
grew  into  vogue  later,  and  its  causes. 

And  I  think  we  may  say  at  once  that 
the  main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  some- 
thing that  is  not  in  the  least  peculiar  to 
Franklin's  case,  but  is  a  law  of  universal 
history,  or  of  human  psychology  as  mak- 
ing and  mirroring  history.  It  results 
from  what  we  may  call  (in  rather  terrific 
terms)  the  naturally  asynthetic  habit  or 
constitution  of  the  human  mind;  or,  in 
plainer  words,  the  inability  of  the  average 
man  to  grasp  a  whole  of  any  complexity 
or  to  take  account  of  more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time.  The  effects  of  this  are  to  be 
seen  wherever  we  look.  In  the  shaping  of 
individual  lives,  and  in  what  passes  for 
the  progress  of  nations,  there  is  seldom 
discernible  any  broad  path,  the  traveled 
way  of  foreseen  purpose  and  adequate 
comprehension;  but  only  a  narrow  line 
zigzagging  from  point  to  point  of  mo- 
mentary interest  or  momentary  expedi- 
ency. Each  new  departure  is  prompted 
by  the  perception  of  a  fragmentary  fact, 
by  an  exclusive  devotion  to  a  particular 
aim.  Things,  however,  are  naturally  syn- 
thetic, —  the  universe  hangs  together,  — 
and  whatever  relevant  fact  is  left  out  of  ac- 
count to-day  is  so  much  arrears  which  to- 
morrow or  the  next  century  has  to  work 
off  as  best  it  can. 


What  I  have  called  the  narrow  line, 
then,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  broad 
path,  has  created  a  world  of  arrears  on  its 
way;  has  ignored,  that  is,  a  world  of  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  at  each  particu- 
lar point  and  moment  to  have  been  taken 
into  account.  Now  it  is  the  indefeasible 
privilege  of  arrears  that  they  never  lie 
behind  you  for  good,  but  always  gather 
in  front  of  you,  ultimately,  for  evil.  So 
the  day  when  these  historical  arrears 
mass  themselves  and  gather  in  front,  — 
very  rude  petitioners  and  very  many,  ask- 
ing to  be  reckoned  with  at  last  and  brought 
into  the  working  system,  whether  of 
thought  or  action,  somehow,  —  it  is  a  day 
of  obvious  crisis  and  urgency,  and  some- 
thing more.  It  is  a  day  when  the  natural 
human  intelligence  —  represented  by  the 
folk-soul,  the  social  consciousness,  the 
general  mind  of  a  people  —  is  called  to 
judgment  in  several  senses.  For  the  ap- 
parition of  a  critical  period,  a  momentous 
situation,  means  that  there  is  presented 
to  the  general  mind  for  solution  a  kind  of 
chess-problem  difficulty,  a  universal  topic 
the  discussion  of  which  implies  or  de- 
mands a  power  to  take  account  of  a  good 
many  factors  and  to  render  a  judgment 
that  does  justice  to  all.  It  is  an  occasion, 
if  there  is  ever  any,  to  bring  forth  the 
psychological  fruits  meet  for  repentance; 
And  yet,  what  actually  happens  ?  For  a 
moment,  indeed,  the  general  mind,  find- 
ing the  air  filled  with  unrest  and  question, 
bows  to  the  discovery  that  things  are, 
after  all,  not  so  easy;  that  they  are  com- 
plex and  simultaneous  instead  of  being, 
as  it  had  supposed,  simple  and  successive. 
For  a  moment  it  even  tries,  or  seems  as  if 
it  would  try,  to  see  the  whole  subject  as  it 
has  been  set  forth  by  the  few  philosophic 
and  egregious  persons  who  are  convinced 
of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  survey, 
the  need  to  keep  in  sight  all  the  factors 
which  must  be  reconciled  in  a  new  syn- 
thesis, a  new  starting-point  for  life  and 
action.  But  that  moment  is  a  brief  one. 
The  mood  of  balanced  thought,  seeking 
to  be  just,  soon  breaks  down,  being  too 
exquisite  to  bear  the  rubs  of  life;  the  at- 
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tempt  to  see  things  steadily  and  see  them 
whole  is  soon  abandoned,  like  an  armor 
too  heavy  to  wear  or  a  sword  which  does 
not  fit  the  hand.  The  general  mind, 
the  contemporary  folk-soul,  has  its  own 
way  of  doing  justice  to  a  large  and  com- 
plex subject:  by  summarily  reducing  it 
to  a  unity  once  more  —  a  unity  which  is 
obviously  not  a  synthesis  —  expressed  in 
a  formula  of  the  most  partial  and  passion- 
ate description.  But  this  having  been 
done,  a  new  irrational  formula  having 
been  found,  the  general  mind  has  no 
longer  any  misgiving  as  to  the  sense  and 
reality  of  the  question  at  issue;  and  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  such  is  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  fragment  and  the  formula,  will 
fight  to  the  death.  So  it  comes  that  some 
of  the  widest  movements  (the  Reforma- 
tion, for  instance)  have  had  the  narrowest 
war-cry;  and  it  is  likely  that  if  ever  the 
heavens  fall  at  last,  it  will  be  on  that  day 
when  all  the  hungry  of  this  world  cry  at 
once  for  bread. 

Now,  in  the  traditional  fame  of  great 
men  —  the  subjective  immortality  which 
they  have,  not  in  books  nor  in  the  bal- 
anced judgment  of  the  informed  and  syn- 
thetic few,  but  in  the  undying  heart  and 
memory  of  a  people — this  same  simplify- 
ing passion  of  the  folk-soul  is  generally 
traceable  and  is  always  at  work.  Here 
also  it  is  never  quite  at  ease  with  its  sub- 
ject, never  quite  comes  to  terms  with  it, 
till  it  has  reduced  an  originally  complex 
expression  to  a  simple  and  likely  formula. 
It  is  true  that  nearly  all  men  of  real  great- 
ness are  distinguished  by  a  certain  univer- 
sality, actual  or  potential,  of  intelligence 
and  character:  but  what  does  the  folk- 
soul  care  for  that  ?  Their  universality  is 
just  the  particular  point  about  them  which 
it  is  least  inclined  to  commemorate, 
whether  this  be  owing  to  envy  or  because 
it  instinctively  flees  the  monotony  of  a 
recapitulated  excellence  common  to  all. 
It  makes  very  sure  of  its  man,  indeed,  at 
the  stage  of  probation:  rarely  will  any 
impostor  or  meagre  person  pass  the  proofs 
by  which  its  suffrages  are  to  be  won.  But, 
its  man  having  been  accepted  once  for  all 


as  a  good  man  and  true,  it  begins  to  lay 
aside  punctilio  and  to  put  itself  at  its  ease. 
It  is  not  minded  to  make  a  virtue  or  a 
hardship  of  knowing  him  henceforth  — 
the  whole  man  with  his  many  merits 
and  his  irrelevant  universality  —  as  who 
should  say  intimately  and  all  the  time. 
Enough  if  it  knows  him  from  all  others, 
and  knows  him  well  enough  for  the  uses 
of  every  day.  For  this  purpose  it  discerns 
that  the  part,  if  not  greater  than  the  whole, 
is  more  convenient  and  more  characteris- 
tic. Therefore  it  presently  ordains,  by  the 
irresistible  ukase  of  a  silent,  simultaneous 
consent,  that  he  shall  have  his  one  aspect, 
his  mark,  his  character  —  in  the  primary 
sense  of  that  word  —  which  he  shall  be 
known  by,  and  in  which  so  much  of  his 
personality  as  is  not  implied  shall  be,  at 
least,  taken  for  granted;  that  is,  ignored 
without  prejudice.  Thus  the  folk-soul  is 
ever  making  of  its  room  of  Time  a  pic- 
ture-gallery, hung  round  with  worthies  — 
worthies  of  the  nation,  worthies  of  the 
human  race  —  all  in  costume.  It  makes 
of  History  a  theatre,  and  sees  to  it  that 
there  shall  be  no  confusing  resemblances 
upon  the  scene,  and  no  double  parts,  but 
that  every  actor  shall  answer  promptly  to 
his  mask  and  badge.  And  often,  when 
there  is  already  a  complete  costume 
broadly  expressive  of  the  personality  and 
the  part,  it  will  yet  add  thereto  some  extra 
favor,  some  graceful  supernumerary  trifle, 
by  way  of  putting  the  button  on  the  cap 
of  individuality  rather  than  of  greatness. 
Be  it  not  forgotten  that  if  the  boy  Frank- 
lin has  his  whistle,  and  pays  too  dear  for 
it,  and  draws  a  lesson  from  this  experi- 
ence in  the  very  act  of  making  fun  of  him- 
self, so  also  the  infant  Washington  has  his 
hatchet,  and  uses  it  with  the  innocence  of 
a  child  upon  the  cherry-tree  —  and  then 
has  the  almost  intolerable  virtue  not  to 
tell  a  lie. 

And  if  we  might  follow  the  subject 
further,  some  interesting  consequences 
would  come  to  light.  We  should  see  that 
when  for  any  reason  (to  stick  to  our 
simile)  the  costume  in  the  picture  has 
grown  rather  faint,  but  the  figure  is  still 
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discernible,  —  or  when  the  character  on 
the  stage  of  secular  memory  has  somehow 
lost  its  badge,  or  a  generation  has  come 
along  which  does  not  know  what  that  kind 
of  badge  means,  —  then,  as  a  number  of 
ready  instances  might  make  clear,  very 
curious  things  will  happen.  Leaving  that 
excursion  for  another  day,  however,  let  us 
return  now  to  Franklin  and  consider  how, 
and  how  far,  this  law  —  the  law  which 
excludes  double  parts  in  history,  and 
which  simplifies,  if  not  the  basis,  at  least 
the  reference  of  individual  fame  —  has 
been,  and  still  is,  at  work  upon  him.  Let 
us  see,  that  is,  what  remains  of  a  charac- 
ter richly  human  and  variously  gifted 
when  the  popular  need  for  selection,  the 
instinct  to  unify  and  formulize,  has  had  its 
way  with  it :  and  what  remains  of  a  most 
illustrious  career  when  its  greatest  period 
and  its  chief  work  are  tacitly  left  out  of  the 
account,  not  deliberately  in  the  interests 
of  an  individual,  it  is  true,  nor  with  any 
motive  of  injustice,  but  by  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  that  law  of  historical  attribution 
which  gives,  so  far  as  popular  memory 
is  concerned,  to  one  man  always  one 
work,  and  each  work  to  one  man  alone. 
To  consider  the  second  point  first.  I 
have  not  apologized  for  calling  Franklin 
and  Washington  the  two  outstanding  per- 
sonalities —  the  two  world-personages  — 
of  the  Revolution;  nor  do  I  think  that  it 
is  diminishing  the  honors  of  either  to  say 
that  they  were  equally  potent  in  their  re- 
spective parts,  and  the  services  of  each  of 
them  indispensable  and  supreme.  In  the 
moment  of  action,  and  while  history  is 
not  being  remembered,  but  being  made, 
they  stand  unmistakably  side  by  side  and 
work  with  equal  steadfastness  for  a  cause 
which  could  dispense  with  neither.  Never- 
theless, it  might  already  have  been  fore- 
told that  this  which  I  have  called  a  law  — 
this  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  attribute  to  one  man  one  work  and 
each  work  to  one  man  only  —  would  be 
sure  to  arrange  the  view  of  events  and 
of  agencies,  by  and  by,  in  a  perspective  of 
its  own :  and  that  in  this  perspective  one 
heroic  figure  would  stand  splendidly  in 


the  foreground  and  the  other  stand  artis- 
tically remote,  if  not  out  of  the  field  alto- 
gether. And  if  this  must  be  so  —  if  one 
sole  name  had  to  be  chosen  for  unani- 
mous commemoration  and  praise  in  con- 
nection with  the  winning  of  Independence 

—  if  one  figure  alone,  among  the  many 
upon  the  historic  stage  of  events,  might 
bear  everlastingly,  for  the  generations  to 
look  at,  the  supreme  badge,  decoration, 
and  symbol  of  patriotism  and  nationality 

—  what  more  natural  than  that,  to  those 
who  had  this  choice  to  make,  all  other  ser- 
vices should  be  lost  sight  of  in  presence  of 
the  splendid  and  conspicuous  deservings 
of  the  unambitious,  brave,  good  man  who 
led  the  armies  of  his  country  through  a 
seven  years'  war  for  national  existence  ? 
That  result,  that  election,  would  indeed 
have  been  almost  assured,  —  so  spectacu- 
lar and  convincing  is  the  scene  of  a  sol- 
dier's action,  and  so  strong  the  appeal  of 
military  achievement  to  the  imagination 
of  every  people,  —  even  had  Washington 
been  less  worthy,  in  his  own  merits,  to  be 
the  pride  and  boast  of  his  countrymen. 
But  if  the  victorious  commander  in  a  war 
of  liberation  must  always  fill  a  space  in 
the  world's  eye  and  in  the  nation's  heart 
which  no  other  servant  of  his  country  can 
challenge  or  emulate,  —  not  even  another 
soldier,    visibly    covering   himself   with 
glory  in  the  immediate  presence  of  his 
chief,  —  how  small  must  be  the  chances 
of  any  wide,   popular,  and   proverbial 
recognition  falling  to  the  lot  of  a  fel- 
low-worker in  the  same  cause  whose  ser- 
vices, however  they  might  be  unceasing, 
potent,  and  indispensable,  were  yet  ne- 
cessarily rendered  in  a  remote  scene  of 
action,  in  inconspicuous  ways,  against 
difficulties  unestimated  and  unknown? 
I  say  nothing  now  of  other  influences 
which  contributed  to  keep  Franklin's  es- 
sentially national  career  from  receiving 
that  degree  of  explicit  recognition  which 
was  consistent  even  with  the  historical 
apotheosis  of  his  great  compatriot  and 
friend,  consistent  even  with  the  esoteric 
nature  of  a  diplomatist's  labors  and  the 
unacclaimed  character  of  the  victories  he 
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may  achieve.  Here  I  am  only  concerned 
to  point  out  that  although  Franklin  had 
a  public  career  which  places  him  with 
the  great  personages  of  history,  and  al- 
though he  served  his  country  in  circum- 
stances of  difficulty,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  qualities,  which  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  the  heroes  of  the  nations,  yet  we 
need  not  wonder,  still  less  need  we  sus- 
pect injustice  or  ingratitude,  if  we  find 
that  that  career  and  those  qualities  —  of 
devotion  and  endurance,  magnanimity 
and  strength  —  are  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  popular  and  traditional 
conception  of  the  man  and  his  life,  the 
conception  which  the  name  Benjamin 
Franklin  stands  for,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  all  save  the  closer  readers  of 
history.  For  the  purposes  of  the  general 
mind  and  of  popular  recollection,  the 
great  events  of  his  time  in  which  he 
played  so  vital  a  part  have  been  finally 
orientated  in  relation  to  another  bio- 
graphy. Across  that  page  of  the  epic  of 
history,  the  name  of  Washington  alone  is 
written  broad,  for  most  men  and  for  all 
Americans.  It  did  not  follow  from  this 
that  Franklin  should  lose  altogether  his 
just  fame,  who  was  so  great  a  man  in  so 
many  ways.  But  it  did  follow  that  the 
point  of  reference  should  be  shifted,  if 
possibly  it  could;  that  the  stress  of  recol- 
lection should  be  laid,  not  upon  his  share 
in  a  common  task,  however  invaluable 
and  unique,  but  upon  whatever  else  for 
which  he  was  distinguished  was  more 
individually  and  personally  his,  and  af- 
forded good  matter  for  remembrance. 

And  such  an  adjustment  of  the  focus  of 
attention  was  so  easy  in  this  case  as  to  be 
almost  inevitable :  he  was  so  great  a  man 
in  so  many  ways.  The  memorable  influ- 
ence, indeed,  which  he  exercised  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  was 
made  possible,  largely,  by  the  fame  which 
at  the  beginning  of  that  period  was  al- 
ready his,  and  which  has  ultimately  as- 
serted itself  —  somewhat  to  the  general 
loss,  as  I  think  —  over  the  other  and  later 
associations  of  his  name.  By  what  he  was 
then,  and  by  what  he  did,  and  by  what 


men  thought  of  him,  he  was  already 
marked  for  remembrance.  And  there  lay 
behind  him  at  that  time,  still  unknown  to 
all  save  himself,  an  earlier  personal  his- 
tory unexampled  in  its  kind,  and  unique 
in  its  blending  of  practical,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual interests  and  powers:  the  re- 
cord of  which  in  his  Autobiography  was 
by  and  by  to  come  as  a  new  revelation  of 
a  man  already  wonderful,  and  to  usher 
him  by  yet  another  door  into  an  immor- 
tality with  the  mbst  worthy  of  the  world 
and  the  exemplars  of  his  race.  As  a  pio- 
neer in  the  growing  modern  cause,  which 
he  virtually  created,  of  Social  Service,  and 
as  a  type  of  the  perfect  citizen  in  all  his 
activities;  as  an  occasional  writer  seek- 
ing to  increase  the  intelligence  and  mutu- 
al toleration  of  his  colonial  neighbors  by 
words  of  humor  and  wisdom  which  found 
their  way  to  the  firesides  of  all  the  world, 
and  even  into  the  languages  of  Asia;  as 
an  experimentalist  who  had  made  the 
most  sensational  contribution  to  human 
knowledge  and  power,  in  the  physical 
realm,  which  science  had  yet  recorded, 
and  as  an  observer  whom  nothing  to 
which  he  gave  his  attention,  whether  in 
the  operations  of  nature  or  the  ways  of 
men,  eluded  or  confused;  as  the  acknow- 
ledged founder  and  exemplar  of  a  new 
creed  which  did  not  call  itself  a  religion 
nor  even  a  philosophy,  though  it  has  had 
its  many  devotees  and  its  occasional  sages 
since  then,  —  the  creed,  namely,  of  living 
the  useful  life  and  making  an  occupation 
of  doing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
good  —  for  no  other  reason  than  that  you 
are  intelligent  and  human,  and  that  in- 
telligence and  humanity  should  do  their 
work  —  to  the  world  in  which  you  find 
yourself;  as  a  man,  finally,  whose  quali- 
ties of  intellect  and  character  made  so 
profound  an  impression  upon  the  men  of 
powerfullest  intellect  and  noblest  char- 
acter in  his  own  generation,  from  the  hour 
when  he  first  appeared  among  them,  and 
whose  sociability  made  him  as  much  en- 
deared as  his  keen  wit  made  him  a  thou- 
sand times  quoted ;  —  on  all  these  ac- 
counts Benjamin  Franklin  was  entirely 
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sure  to  have  taken  his  own  place,  and 
been  a  conspicuous  name  in  the  roll  of 
human  worthies  and  the  history  of 
thought,  even  had  he  never  stood  for 
twenty  years  before  the  world  as  the  re- 
presentative man  of  a  new  people  and  the 
moral  champion  of  a  nation  struggling  to 
be  born. 

But  the  very  length  of  this  incomplete 
statement  of  Franklin's  qualities  has 
brought  us  betimes  to  that  second  point 
which  we  had  to  consider:  how  much, 
namely,  of  a  total  personality  so  rich  and 
various,  is  likely  to  be  represented  when 
the  popular  tendency  to  select  among  the 
characteristics  of  a  great  man  rather  than 
to  unify  them  in  remembrance  —  the 
tendency  to  create  a  familiar  figure  of  the 
mental  world  by  means  of  an  individual 
mark  or  moral  formula  —  has  had  its 
way  in  the  matter  ?  Ostensibly,  very  lit- 
tle, I  think;  yet  implicitly,  perhaps,  a 
great  deal.  Very  little;  for  we  may  say 
that  what  fame,  what  general  and  dif- 
fuse recollection  does  is  not  so  much  to 
give  explicit  account  of  any  great  men,  as 
to  keep  them  within  the  horizon;  leaving 
real  knowledge  regarding  them  to  be  al- 
ways the  reward  of  individual  search.  It 
merely  keeps  an  index  finger  pointed 
steadily  toward  a  wide  field  of  worth, 
which  will  repay  careful  survey;  it  merely 
endorses  with  a  mnemonic  mark  or  brief 
description  a  large  human  document 
which  each  generation  in  succession  will 
do  well  to  read :  and  the  whole  effect  is  no 
more  exhaustive  or  definite  than  if  it  were 
said,  "This  contains,  or  in  that  direction 
there  lies,  much  which  I,  the  folk-soul,  do 
not  actually  remember,  but  which  the 
world  cannot  afford  to  forget."  And  here 
we  have  —  at  the  cost  of  another  vicious 
digression  into  the  vague,  let  me  say  it  — 
here  we  have  the  explanation  of  that  ex- 
travagant spirit  of  praise  by  which  the 
small  biographer  of  greatness  is  possessed 
sometimes  to  madness,  and  for  which  he 
has  become  a  byword  to  all  the  sensible 
and  indifferent.  In  whom,  indeed,  shall 
zeal  and  exactness  be  found  if  not  in  him, 
a  convert  and  a  discoverer?  Faithful 


study  and  nearer  acquaintance  have  re- 
vealed to  him  that  the  human  being  be- 
hind the  name  which  he  treats  of  was 
vastly  more  comprehensive  than  the  cur- 
rent report  gives  out  —  that  the  great 
man  was  greater  than  those  who  think 
they  are  keeping  his  memory  green  have 
ever  suspected  —  greater,  perhaps,  than 
the  biographer  himself  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  supposing  but  a  little  while  ago! 
From  the  hour  when  this  recognition  is 
fully  effected,  he,  the  biographer,  is  virtu- 
ally a  militant  writer,  a  propagandist  un- 
restrained. He  is  under  a  vow  to  make 
headway  at  all  moments,  by  asseveration 
and  argument  and  emphasis,  and,  un- 
less the  gods  forbid,  by  eloquence  itself, 
against  that  insufficient  conception  of  his 
subject  —  perhaps  a  most  perverted  mis- 
conception of  it  —  which  he  finds  every- 
where prevailing  and  more  disastrous  than 
neglect.  Actual  perversion,  however,  is 
comparatively  rare.  We  rather  have  to 
acknowledge  (what  has  been  already 
hinted  at)  that  though  the  "formula"  or 
popular  point  of  reference  of  a  given  indi- 
vidual's fame  is  apt  to  appear  at  first  sight 
meagre  and  poor  in  proportion  as  the  per- 
sonality so  ticketed  was  humanly  rich  and 
extensive,  it  may  nevertheless  — •  in  a  la- 
tent way,  and  by  implications  that  are  not 
present  to  the  consciousness  —  render  a 
kind  of  justice  and  give  account  of  a  great 
deal.  An  isolated  aspect  though  it  is,  and 
an  arbitrary  mark  though  it  seems,  it  will 
yet  have  in  it,  usually,  something  of  the 
core,  something  of  the  quintessential ;  else 
it  could  hardly  have  had,  in  any  service- 
able degree,  that  representative  value  for 
which  it  was  chosen.  Meagre  as  it  is,  it 
may  be  largely  interpreted.  It  admits  of 
vivification,  unfolding,  and  expansion, 
like  those  tiny  specks  of  shriveled  paper 
imported  from  Japan  which,  when  placed 
in  a  medium  of  clear  water,  blossom  into 
beds  of  flowers  and  ramify  into  forests  of 
trees. 

And  doubtless  with  good  will  and  lei- 
sure it  would  be  easy  to  perform  that  min- 
iature miracle  in  this  case  also,  and,  by 
such  a  process  of  vivification  and  unfold- 
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ing,  to  recover  the  great  and  vital  and 
many-sided  Franklin  even  out  of  the 
shriveled  formulas  to  which  his  fame  has 
been  reduced  for  the  purposes  of  current 
and  convenient  vogue.  The  current  for- 
mulas are  two;  each  having,  upon  the 
whole,  a  world  to  itself.  While  the  Ameri- 
can consciousness  tends,  generally  and  in 
the  mass,  to  proverbialize  the  name  and 
memory  of  Franklin  (and  that  with  no 
small  satisfaction,  no  small  patriotic 
pride  and  relish)  as  the  Humorous  Phil- 
osopher of  that  continent  and  people,  the 
European  consciousness,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  to  remember  him  as  a  type  of 
the  practical  intellect,  as  the  master  of 
prudential  maxims  and  worldly  good 
counsel,  as  the  guide  and  example  to  those 
who  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  and  as 
the  preacher  of  the  great  (and  truly 
damnable)  truths  that  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got,  and  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  latter  terms 
represent  various  gradations  of  the  same 
formula,  various  ways,  rather,  of  regard- 
ing the  type  which  the  formula  presents : 
from  the  one  which  implies  absolute  re- 
spect, to  the  one  which  sneers  dislike  or 
wantonly  hoots  derision.  That  small  mat- 
ter of  difference  shall  be  as  the  mental 
fashion  of  the  time  dictates,  the  social  and 
political  sympathies  or  antipathies  of 
men,  the  working  convention  and  cue  of 
different  schools  of  writers.  In  Black- 
wood  of  the  olden  days,  for  instance,  in 
the  Anti-Jacobin  of  Canning  and  Frere, 
or  (coming  nearer  to  the  homes  and  hearts 
of  some  of  us  now  living)  in  the  National 
Observer  of  Henley,  one  would  expect  to 
dnd,  and  would  be  disappointed  if  one 
pid  not  find,  the  meanest  construction 
fiut,  with  a  profligate  abundance  of  high 
spirits,  upon  the  idea  which  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  stands  for  to  some 
sincere  admirers.  But  this  merely  means 
that  by  being  out  of  sympathy  and  by  re- 
garding only  the  negative  aspects  of  a 
moral  idea,  you  can  easily  make  a  great 
man  seem  small,  or  a  generous  aspiration 
seem  the  ambition  of  a  green-grocer.  On 


these  conditions  you  can,  at  a  very  small 
expenditure  of  intelligence,  talk  with  with- 
ering scorn  of  the  Gospel  of  Getting-On, 
or  can  smartly  declare  (with  Kingsley, 
I  think)  that  the  man  who  taught  that 
honesty  was  the  best  policy  would  pre- 
sumably have  been  a  thief  in  a  world  with- 
out police.  Of  these  vagaries  in  deprecia- 
tion, however,  some  are  to  smile  at,  not 
without  enjoyment;  others  are  to  com- 
miserate, not  without  contempt.  They 
belong  to  the  psychology  of  the  persons 
affecting  them,  and  are  not  especially  re- 
levant to  our  subject  at  all;  being  but  the 
expressions  of  a  particular  feeling  toward 
life,  or  at  least  a  particular  sort  of  pre- 
tense about  the  matter,  which  is  an  article 
of  quite  general  utility  as  an  implement  of 
criticism  at  certain  times  or  in  certain 
places.  The  Old  World  generally  has  es- 
teemed Franklin  quite  justly,  if  upon  a 
too  narrow  basis  of  recognition,  and  has 
not  grudged  him  his  place  among  the 
sages  and  the  exemplary  men  of  the  na- 
tions. Only,  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
is  credited  is  too  generally  assumed  to 
exclude,  or  at  least  to  make  very  little  ac- 
count of,  what  are  called  ideals,  aspira- 
tions, the  deeper  insight  or  the  wider  out- 
look of  the  soul ;  while  the  example  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  afforded  becomes 
too  readily,  as  contemplated  by  a  certain 
kind  of  good  folk,  a  mere  apotheosis  of 
what  is  called  the  self-made  man.  Not  to 
say  that  he  is  anywhere  conceived  of  as 
an  arid  personality,  the  light  of  his  intel- 
lect is  held  to  be  a  dry  light,  shining  in  the 
"practical"  domain.  And  as  this  word 
"practical"  is  apt  to  imply  too  absolute  a 
reference  to  the  comforts  of  life  and  the 
things  which  the  Philistine  cares  for,  it  is 
a  simple  step  from  this  to  the  negative 
conception  of  Franklin  as  one  in  whom 
there  is  a  certain  indifference  to,  if  not  a 
certain  denial  of,  the  things  which  the 
poets  and  the  prophets  and  the  supreme 
personalities  in  the  realms  of  intellect  and 
morals  care  for.  Inadequate  and  un- 
worthy as  this  view  assuredly  is,  it  might 
yet  be  significantly  interpreted  as  result- 
ing by  a  process  of  desiccation  and  shrink- 
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age  from  that  more  large  and  generous 
tribute  paid  to  Franklin  in  his  lifetime  as 
a  man  animated  by  a  spirit  of  beneficence 
which  embraced  all  mankind,  and  to 
whom  the  perfecting  of  human  beings 
and  the  bettering  of  their  conditions  of 
existence  seemed  the  one  master-interest 
of  life,  the  business  and  goal  of  all  religion 
and  all  philosophy  and  all  science.  Or  we 
might  trace  it  more  directly  to  the  im- 
pressions, or  to  the  generalized  after-im- 
pressions, left  by  the  Autobiography :  a 
famous  work  which,  charming  and  vera- 
cious as  it  is,  lets  no  one  into  the  secret 
of  Franklin,  but  only  tells  us  much  about 
the  runaway  apprentice,  the  steady  jour- 
neyman, the  thriving  master-printer  out 
of  whom  the  great  man  grew.  But  how- 
ever we  explain  it,  and  whether  we  take 
it  at  its  best  or  its  worst,  the  prevailing 
European  view  is  but  a  meagre  account, 
after  all,  to  give  of  a  mind  so  capacious, 
a  heart  so  generous,  a  nature  so  tempera- 
mental and  dynamic  as  Franklin's.  If 
you  see  no  further  than  that,  you  may 
indeed  carry  in  your  mind  the  image  of 
a  very  marked  and  definite  personality, 
but  you  miss  a  whole  world  of  manhood 
and  of  human  nature.  And  the  loss  will 
almost  equally  be  yours  whether,  with 
George  Brandes,  you  regard  him  as  one 
of  "the  utilitarian  writers,",  or  whether, 
with  Stevenson,  you  opine  that  Benja- 
min Franklin  would  have  patted  you  on 
the  back  because,  forsooth,  you  had  hit 
on  a  way  of  buying  a  postage  stamp  and 
getting  your  own  again  in  the  form  of 
small  change  representing  the  undimin- 
ished  purchasing  power  of  the  piece  you 
had  tendered  in  payment. 

The  popular  and  prevailing  American 
conception  of  Franklin,  on  the  other 
hand,  —  that  which  presents  him  as  the 
Humorous  Philosopher  of  the  new  conti- 
nent and  the  new  race,  —  is  fully  more 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  our  curious 
attention.  A  mere  gayety  of  the  folk-soul 
though  it  seems,  and  a  most  tangential 
way  of  taking,  or  taking  off,  a  great  and 
important  personality,  it  is  yet  more  rich- 
ly implicit,  more  psychologically  repre- 


sentative, has  in  it  more  of  the  core 
and  the  quintessence,  than  the  European 
view  which  we  have  just  noticed.  Frank- 
lin's humor  was  indeed  one  of  his  sincer- 
est  qualities,  if  it  was  not  his  most  dis- 
tinctive gift.  It  developed  early,  and  it 
pervaded  the  grave  occupations  of  his 
long  lifetime.  It  was  the  mind  within  the 
mind,  the  pleasant  spirit  always  at  play 
within  the  mass  of  his  intellectual  frame- 
work. A  permanent  potentiality  of  hu- 
mor —  slightly  to  amend  a  famous  defini- 
tion —  might  be  given  as  the  formula  or 
brief  description  of  the  most  powerful  and 
serious  intellect  which  America  has  pro- 
duced. Incapable  of  a  mere  levity,  he 
was  yet  most  open-eyed  to  the  fun  of 
everything,  and  welcomed  every  new  in- 
stance with  a  twinkle  of  recognition  or  a 
memorable  saying.  It  has  been  alleged, 
and  not  without  warrant,  that  Franklin 
would  have  got  a  joke  into  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  had  the  framing  of 
it  been  his  affair.  As  a  fact,  one  of  his 
very  best  jokes,  he  who  made  so  many, 
was  a  story  related  to  console  the  author 
of  the  said  Declaration,  what  time  he  was 
afflicted  by  a  sweeping  pest  of  amend- 
ments upon  his  great  work,  and  came  to 
Franklin  for  comfort  in  his  woe.  And,  for 
a  further  token,  we  know  how  the  solem- 
nity of  signing  that  fateful  and  historic 
implement  —  an  act  which  made  some 
good  men  feel  that  they  were  assuredly 
putting  a  rope  round  their  traitor  necks 
for  the  king  to  hang  them  by  in  his  own 
good  time  —  was  relieved  by  an  oppor- 
tune and  surprising  remark  from  the 
same  Franklin,  which  put  the  signatories 
in  a  mood  to  go  to  their  execution  as 
gayly  as  to  their  second  wedding. 

And  here  we  see  how  wisely  the  folk- 
soul  will  sometimes  select,  from  a  whole 
world  of  choice,  just  what  is  most  con- 
cisely and  truly  representative,  and  will 
contrive  to  include  by  implication  (for 
those  who  can  unfold  it)  even  that  which 
it  seems  to  have  deliberately  passed  by. 
It  seemed  agreed,  in  obedience  to  that 
law  of  historical  attribution  and  personal 
difference  which  has  been  already  dis- 
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cussed,  that  as  little  stress  as  possible 
should  be  laid,  for  the  purposes  of  every- 
day recollection,  upon  the  later  —  the 
more  public,  historical,  and  national  — 
developments  of  Franklin's  character  and 
career.  It  was  a  great  deal  to  cut  out 
from  an  individual  record,  and  he  had 
need  to  be  a  great  man  to  bear  the  deduc- 
tion. And  yet,  in  a  sense,  no  such  deduc- 
tion has  been  made  after  all;  that  which 
seems  to  have  been  suppressed  having 
been  only  translated.  If  not  everything, 
certainly  far  more  than  may  be  at  once  ap- 
parent, is  resumed  and  made  good  again, 
as  an  element  of  Franklin's  greatness  and 
fame,  under  the  category  of  his  humor. 
For  Franklin's  humor,  if  we  consider  it 
carefully,  is  no  mere  personal  quality.  It 
is  an  historic  and  a  national  thing,  like 
the  migration  of  the  Dorians  or  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  Like  those  two  events, 
it  marked,  if  it  did  not  make,  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era.  Of  all  the  talented  com- 
patriots who  were  his  contemporaries,  he 
alone,  it  is  confessed,  had  an  effective  and 
developed  sense  of  humor:  had,  indeed, 
any  sense  of  humor  at  all.  Further,  it  is 
virtually  acknowledged  that,  until  he  ap- 
peared, no  American  was  capable  of  a 
joke.  The  historical  bearings  of  these 
facts  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  per- 
spicuous reader;  especially  if  he  be  a 
Celt  or  other  foreigner  who  for  his  sins 
has  been  condemned  to  long  residence  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Britain.  There  is  no 
need  to  make  things  disagreeable,  at  this 
time  of  day,  for  the  discomfited  party  in 
a  famous  quarrel,  and  one  would  fain  not 
incur  the  imputation  of  that  meanness. 
But  it  is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that  so 
long  as  the  Americans  remained  English 
colonists  they  were  unable  to  develop  any 
faculty  of  humor,  or  even,  it  would  seem, 
to  make  a  joke :  a  joke,  which  is-  but  the 
first  stirrings,  the  infant  kick,  of  that 
faculty.  Still  more  significant  is  it  that 
the  first  American  who  did  possess  the 
faculty  of  humor  and  who  could  both  see 
a  joke  and  make  a  joke  with  the  best, 
was  the  man  who  —  without  prejudice, 
be  it  said,  and  without  robbing  any  one  of 


his  laurels  —  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  put  an  end  to  a  connection  which 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  good  wits 
and  the  young  gayety  of  a  promising  peo- 
ple. Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  overesti- 
mate the  value  of  Franklin's  humor  as  an 
aid  and  agent  in  the  great  historical  work 
which  he  did.  By  his  humor,  hardly  less 
than  by  his  other  qualities  of  intellect  and 
character,  he  won  an  incomparable  per- 
sonal esteem  and  liking  wherever  he  went 
in  the  Old  World ;  and  this  esteem  and  lik- 
ing for  an  individual  American  proved  to 
be,  both  early  and  late,  between  the  years 
1765  and  1782,  an  asset  of  the  American 
cause  inferior  to  none  that  history  can 
name  or  research  discover.  And  in  the 
hurried  and  expectant  days  of  '75  and  '76, 
when  the  organization  of  the  Revolution 
was  going  on,  and  Franklin's  presence  in 
the  land  was  felt  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
power,  his  flashes  of  high  and  courageous 
cheer,  and  his  humor  varying  from  gay 
to  grim,  supplied  an  element  which  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  time 

—  charged  as  it  was  with  the  gifts  of  in- 
dividual men  living  at  a  like  high  tension 

—  would  have  completely  lacked  without 
him.    If  this  element  did  not  quite  "go 
round"  for  the  whole  country,  and  there 
were  still  to  be  found  patches  of  undis- 
turbed dullness  or  semi-animation   (in- 
habited by  royalists  and  lukewarm  pa- 
triots respectively),  be  sure  it  invigorated 
and  refreshed  all  who  came  within  his 
personal  circuit;  and  that  the  memory  of 
his  grave  and  strenuous  gayety  in  those 
days  entered  into  the  Franklin  legend  at 
a  later  time  and  decided  the  aspect  in 
which,  more  than  in  any  other,  his  coun- 
trymen should  take  pleasure  to  remember 
him.    Finally,  at  no  period  of  his  life 
is  one  more  aware  of  Franklin's  humor 
as  a  constant  force  of  his  nature,  pervad- 
ing and  sustaining  even  when  ostensibly 
most  latent,  than  during  those  years  in 
France  when  his  position  and  his  anxi- 
eties gave  an  epic,  almost  a  tragic,  cast  to 
his  story.     One  is  conscious,  then,  of  a 
certain  rare  and  steady  exaltation,  as  of 
a  strong  man  moving  in  the  midst  of 
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hazards  —  a  perilous  complexity  in  the 
play  of  his  mind  as  he  encounters  the 
forces  or  abides  the  issue  —  an  heroic 
and  defiant  resolution  and  riskiness  of 
mood  which  has  in  it  one  knows  not  how 
much  of  the  fervor  of  the  fight  and  how 
much  of  the  fun  of  the  fair.  In  the  dark- 
est hours,  and  when  the  odds  were  heavi- 
est against  him,  he  fought  for  the  dear 
cause  of  his  heart  and  spirit  with  holy 
glee,  and  held  the  position  committed  to 
his  keeping  —  the  citadel  of  the  Old 
World's  policy — -not  only  by  wisdom  and 
endurance,  but  by  grim  detachment  and 
indefatigable  good  cheer.  The  perma- 
nent potentiality  of  humor  was  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  which  fought  for  American 
Independence. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  shall 
not  be  led  astray  in  this  instance  by  the 
simple  explanation  which  so  often  de- 
ceives. Under  that  fallacious  guidance  we 
light  argue,  with  apparent  good  reason, 
lat  the  two  conceptions  of  Franklin 
rhich  prevail  popularly  in  Europe  and 
America  respectively,  and  which  contra- 
dict each  other  in  so  curious  a  way,  are 
jut  two  aspects  of  the  once  familiar  per- 
anality  of  Poor  Richard,  developed  sepa- 
itely  into  contrasted  types :  the  one  cen- 
tring all  attention  on  his  shrewd  worldly 
judgment  and  his  thrifty  counsel,  the 
other  projecting  his  epigrammatic  talent 
and  his  humorous  vein.  However  it  be 
with  the  first  of  these,  the  second,  I  can- 
not but  think,  has  another  genesis.  It  has 
come  into  being  not  by  the  way  of  print  at 
all,  but  by  the  reecho,  within  and  adown 
the  popular  memory,  of  that  which  was 
once  an  immediate  impression  of  thou- 
sands, a  living  voice  in  the  ear.  At  the 
heart  of  the  American  fondness  for  Frank- 
lin in  his  character  of  humorist  there  is  a 
subconscious  and  inherited  recognition 
of  the  historical  relations  and  power  of 
that  distinctive  quality  of  his.  They  feel, 
even  when  they  do  not  know  by  what 
channels  the  sense  of  it  has  come  to  them, 
that  it  is  associated  with  their  pride  of 
country  and  the  beginning  of  things  for 
them.  And  they  are  right.  For  Franklin's 


humor,  in  which  the  strength  and  riches 
of  so  gifted  a  mind  and  so  original  a  na- 
ture gathered  and  culminated,  was  itself 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  for  all 
his  countrymen,  a  challenge,  and  in  the 
end  a  victory  —  and  so  well  meet  to  be 
unto  them  for  a  national  boast  and  joy 
for  ever. 

I  have  dealt  more  fully  with  those  two 
ways  of  regarding  Franklin  than  I  had 
intended,  and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
what,  exactly,  the  discussion  thus  far  es- 
tablishes or  seeks  to  establish.  It  might 
be  hastily  inferred,  from  a  careless  or 
captious  reading  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, that  the  argument  has  worked 
round  to  defeat  itself,  and  that  in  the  end 
I  have  been  able  to  make  out  for  Frank- 
lin but  a  dubious  character  or  a  meagre 
renown  compared  to  that  which  at  the 
beginning  was  affirmed  to  be  his.  The 
seeming  contradiction,  however,  is  exact- 
ly what  proves  the  argument  good.  For  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  I  have  been  re- 
ferring throughout  to  that  conception  of 
Franklin  which  floats  at  large  in  the  mind 
of  Christendom,  to  that  kind  of  acquain- 
tance with  him  which  is  in  the  main  tra- 
ditional and  unverified,  which  is  not  in 
any  instance  —  to  repeat  a  phrase  I  have 
already  used  —  the  reward  of  individual 
search.  What  conception  is  held  by  those 
who  know  him  more  nearly  and  more 
fully,  by  the  historical  students  and  the 
readers  at  first  hand,  is  another  question 
altogether.  There  is  many  a  name  in  his- 
tory and  literature  which  has  a  safe  posi- 
tion and  commands  a  large  esteem  in  the 
minds  of  an  informed  few  to  whom  it  is 
definitely  known  or  specially  interesting, 
yet  which  to  all  except  these  is  either  non- 
existent or  means  nothing.  But  the  pre- 
ceding pages  start  already  with  the  as- 
sumption that  Franklin  belongs  to  that 
small  band  of  greatest  men,  of  world- 
personages,  about  whom  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  feel  that  they  know  some- 
thing and  those  who  are  not  specially  in- 
terested yet  find  themselves  entertaining 
a  prepossession  and  a  feeling.  Starting 
from  that  assumption,  my  concern  has 
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been,  firstly,  to  point  out  that  nearly  all 
historic  characters  which  enter  into  this 
larger  fame  have  to  submit  to  a  process  of 
abstraction  or  diminution,  fitting  them  to 
the  measure  and  capacity  of  the  world's 
not  too  synthetic  mind;  and,  secondly,  to 
consider  how  this  has  worked  out  in 
Franklin's  case.  As  a  fact,  we  have  seen 
that  in  regard  to  a  character  of  such  ex- 
traordinary comprehensiveness  there  has 
been  a  curious  division  of  opinion  or  of 
interest  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New;  that  the  Old  World  has  formulized 
him,  finally,  as  the  supreme  type  of  the 
self-made  man  and  philosopher  of  prac- 
tical views,  while  the  New  World  has 
kept  more  vividly  in  mind  his  human  and 
humorous  personality  —  not  without  the 
sense,  perhaps,  of  an  intellectual  chal- 
lenge and  a  national  triumph  being  some- 
how implicated  in  it  all. 

And  now  it  only  remains  that  I  should 
define  an  alternative  view  of  Franklin 
which  has  strong  claims  upon  our  recog- 
nition at  all  times,  and  especially  at  this 
time,  on  the  eve  of  his  bicentenary.  The 
two  ways  of  regarding  him  which  have 
just  been  considered  are  alike  in  being 
in  the  main  the  results  of  vague,  unveri- 
fied knowledge,  or  traditional  recollection. 
They  are  the  contrasted  forms  or  formu- 
las into  which  the  Franklin  legend  has 
shaped  itself.  Behind  each  of  them  lies 
the  reality  of  the  whole  man  and  his  life, 
in  which  both  of  them  find  their  justifi- 
cation, if  also  the  death-sentence  which 
is  the  ultimate  due  of  all  half-truths.  A 
different  Franklin  legend,  however,  might 
very  well  have  arisen  —  vague,  unverified, 
popular,  and  traditional  even  as  these  are 
—  from  another  phase  of  his  career  or 
character  than  that  which  they  ostensibly 
refer  to;  and  behind  it  also  would  still 
have  lain  the  reality  of  the  whole  man 
and  his  life.  This  other  legend,  which  has 
never  clearly  emerged,  should  have  been 
founded  upon  the  dramatic  career  of  a  fa- 
mous personality  in  international  history. 

For  only  in  passing,  and  on  the  way  to 
fulfillment,  was  Franklin  one  of  the  men 
who  make  themselves.  When  that  pre- 


liminary work  was  done,  and  the  man 
and  the  hour  were  both  ready,  he  entered 
upon  his  true  career  as  one  of  the  men 
who  make  nations.  During  a  period  of 
twenty  years  he  had  in  his  charge  and 
keeping  the  most  lonely  cause  —  lonely, 
at  least,  until  he  found  it  friends  —  and 
the  most  momentous  issue  then  stirring  in 
the  world.  His  representative  character 
and  his  tutelary  office  were  not  only  uni- 
versally recognized  by  thinking  men,  but 
entered  into  the  popular  imagination  of 
all  Europe.  To  say  that  his  name  had  a 
prestige  and  a  vogue  is  to  say  but  little; 
it  carried  a  connotation  that  was  almost 
unique.  Not  in  our  day  has  Christendom 
had  before  its  eyes  a  man  moving  in  the 
realm  of  high  diplomacy  and  international 
action  whose  very  name  has  sounded  such 
a  rally  of  all  the  intellectual  qualities 
which  command  the  respect,  all  the  lib- 
eral causes  which  win  the  sympathy,  of 
mankind  —  nor  one,  again,  whose  name 
has  carried  that  sense  of  a  sheerly  per- 
sonal and  individual  influence,  of  a  sheer- 
ly moral  and  unofficial  power  —  which 
Franklin's  did  at  the  era  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Nor  was  the  real  part  which 
he  played  in  the  making  of  history  less 
considerable  than  the  prestige  with  which 
wondering  opinion  invested  him.  What 
course  he  would  take  was  a  question  of 
more  moment  than  what  kings  might  de- 
cree, and  the  news  of  his  being  in  this 
place  or  in  that  was  more  sensational  than 
the  report  of  a  battle.  And  indeed  the 
result  of  a  mighty  battle  —  that  long- 
drawn  battle  which  is  called  a  war  — 
turned,  again  and  again,  less  upon  any- 
thing that  could  be  achieved  or  hoped  for 
in  the  field  of  action,  than  upon  whether 
his  wisdom  and  resource  would  ever  fail, 
his  devotion  slacken,  or  his  patience  give 
out.  All  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  but  an  ex- 
traordinary man :  his  patience  not  least. 
For  in  those  days  he  also,  at  his  own  side 
of  the  world,  was  waging  an  heroic  war- 
fare against  tremendous  circumstance  to 
keep  the  good  cause  hopeful  still;  and 
was  doing  it  not  only  single-handed,  but 
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subject  to  all  the  vexations  and  injuries, 
all  the  sapping  of  his  position  and  the 
heaping  up  of  his  difficulties,  which  could 
result  from  the  insane  malice  of  one  col- 
league, the  morbid  egoism  of  another. 
Nor  is  the  story  less  dramatic  for  the 
psychological  interest  thus  belonging  to 
it,  or  for  the  fact  that  the  triumph  of  a  na- 
tion's cause  is  seen  as  an  aspect  or  result 
of  a  great  man's  daily  triumph  over  the 
ceaseless  provocations  which,  had  he 
been  of  less  wonderful  build  and  balance, 
should  have  proved  him  small  before 
they  had  done  with  him.  And  when  the 
long  ordeal  of  his  magnanimous  watch 
and  ward  was  ended  at  last,  and  the  bat- 
tle happily  won,  he  went  home  in  the  late 
evening  of  his  days  to  a  country  which 
had  scarce  a  glimmering  sense  of  how  he 
had  served  her  in  those  years  of  his  exile 
and  his  silence..  Yet,  aged  as  he  was,  he 
went  home  not  to  die,  nor  even  to  rest; 
but  to  devote  the  potent  and  vigorous  lees 
of  his  life  to  the  inspiriting  and  upholding 
of  a  people  which  in  winning  its  independ- 
ence had  also  forfeited  some  ancient 
supports,  and  had  yet  to  form  the  national 
Constitution  and  the  social  character  that 
should  fit  it  for  the  new  time  and  guaran- 
tee its  endurance.  In  that  cause  were  en- 
listed the  hopes  and  fears  of  many  men  of 
the  first  quality  which  that  country  had 
produced  in  a  fertile  and  forcing  season: 
here  a  political  genius  in  the  flush  of  his 
great  constructive  youth,  there  a  man  of 
immediate  aims  in  the  midday  fullness  of 
his  mental  power  —  of  this  kind,  indeed, 
a  senate  of  notables.  Yet  there  was  none 
among  them  all  whose  loving  confidence 
in  the  great  future  of  an  inchoate  and  dis- 
organized nation  was  so  splendid  and  so 
absolute,  or  who  bore  such  a  part  in 
achieving  the  task  of  the  hour — the  mak- 
ing of  the  Constitution  —  as  the  eighty- 
years-old  patriot  who  was  half  worn  down 
with  sickness  as  well  as  service,  and  for 
whom  his  death-bed  was  already  calling. 
Then  he  died;  and  it  is  only  by  re- 
membering the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  the  events  which  followed 
soon  after,  that  we  can  cease  to  wonder 


why  he  was  not  universally  mourned  as 
the  moral  father  of  his  country  and  cele- 
brated, along  with  Washington,  as  its 
second  founder.  But  in  truth  what  he  had 
done  was  very  imperfectly  realized  in  that 
age  by  the  best-informed  of  the  people  at 
home.  The  land  also  was  full  of  men  of 
emphatic,  if  somewhat  local  personality, 
each  a  leader  in  his  own  section  or  pro- 
vince, who  had  been  much  before  the 
public  eye  during  all  the  years  while  he 
was  away.  Finally,  there  were  not  want- 
ing sinister  influences,  subtly  and  persist- 
ently inhibiting  the  development  of  that 
large,  explicit,  and  national  recognition 
of  Franklin's  services  which  a  very  little 
thing  might  have  called  into  full  being 
and  activity  even  during  his  lifetime. 
Had  that  consummation  been  realized 
even  for  a  day,  though  it  had  been  but 
the  day  after  his  death,  the  character  of 
his  fame  would  have  been  fixed  differ- 
ently, one  cannot  doubt,  for  the  rest  of 
time.  For  there  would  then  have  come 
fully  and  simultaneously  into  the  national 
consciousness  a  conception  of  Franklin 
which  —  instead  of  the  legend  of  the 
Philadelphia  printer,  almanack-maker, 
and  humorist,  or  instead  of  the  legend 
of  the  moral  philosopher  who  taught  men 
how  to  thrive  in  business  and  inculcated 
the  practice  of  honesty  as  one  of  the  best 
tricks  of  every  trade  —  should  have  given 
us  the  legend  of  that  historical  Franklin, 
the  most  famous  patriot,  the  wisest  states- 
man, the  most  successful  diplomatist  of 
his  age,  a  man  with  whose  name  all  Eu- 
rope —  whatever  America  may  have  been 
doing  or  thinking  of,  then  and  since  — 
once  rang  from  side  to  side,  and  whose 
presence  in  the  world  filled  the  mind  of 
his  generation  with  the  ideas  of  enlighten- 
ment, magnanimity,  and  freedom. 

Howbeit,  too  many  causes  worked  to- 
gether at  the  time  of  his  death  —  both  the 
general  causes  spoken  of  earlier  and  those 
more  particular  causes  which  have  just 
been  named  —  in  determining  that  his 
subsequent  fame  should  involve  but  little 
reference  to  that  part  of  his  record,  that 
aspect  of  his  living  reputation.  It  was  felt 
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indeed  that  a  true  patriot  and  a  wonderful 
man  had  passed  away.  Yet  he  was  eulo- 
gized then  and  celebrated  later  rather 
with  reference  to  his  personal  qualities 
than  to  his  public  services;  rather  in  his 
character  as  a  national  worthy  than  in  his 
character  as  a  hero  of  the  nation.  And 
even  the  fuller  story  of  his  life,  which  a 
succession  of  admirable  biographers  have 
been  able  to  set  forth  in  a  way  that  was 
not  possible  formerly,  while  so  much  of 
the  truth  was  still  imprisoned  in  archives 
or  lost  in  lumber-rooms,  has  not  appreci- 
ably displaced  the  working  conception  of 
Franklin  which  owed  its  existence  in 
great  part  to  envy  and  to  accident.  The 
fuller  story  has  been  accepted  as  a  contin- 
uation of  the  narrower  theme :  an  histori- 
cal chapter  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher, 
an  addition  to  the  biography  of  the  self- 
made  man.  The  sense  of  that  career  tran- 
scending social  relations — the  sense  of  the 
great  part  played  in  universal  history  by 
a  Franklin  who  for  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  no  antecedents,  and  who  for 
these  later  times  should  seem  neither  print- 
er nor  provincial,  philosopher  nor  man 
of  science,  but  an  authoritative  historical 
figure  like  Richelieu,  an  international 
being  and  a  moral  force  like  Grotius 
—  this  has  never  been  projected  simply 
and  largely  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
world  as  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
had  he  lived  a  less  manifold  life  and  left 
to  posterity  no  choice  but  to  remember 
him  by  these  things  or  not  at  all. 

To  aim  at  displacing  permanently  these 
popular  conceptions  of  Franklin,  inade- 
quate or  unworthy  as  one  may  consider 
them  to  be,  is  beyond  my  measure  of  pre- 
sumption or  of  hope.  The  existing  fact 
has  too  many  attachments  in  the  general 
mind,  and  that  mind  is  neither  constitut- 
ed nor  accustomed  to  entertain  the  whole 
truth  about  Franklin  or  any  other  man 
whom  it  has  elected  to  keep  famous,  upon 
issues  partial  and  secondary,  it  may  be, 
but  sufficient  for  its  purposes.  Neverthe- 
less, not  in  this  instance  alone,  but  also  in 
many  others,  it  is  well  to  remember  from 


time  to  time  what  it  is  convenient  to  for- 
get from  day  to  day.  And  this,  I  think,  is 
such  a  time  in  relation  to  Franklin.  The 
bi-centenary  of  his  birth,  which  is  now  so 
near,  is  sure  to  have  its  commemorative 
festival  and  its  literary  results,  as  well  as 
its  more  ephemeral  letterpress  in  the 
journals  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
On  such  an  occasion,  an  occasion  pre- 
eminently genial  in  all  senses  of  that 
word,  one  may  expect  to  find  comment 
and  thought  taking,  more  inevitably  per- 
haps than  usual,  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, —  a  line  which  must  in  this  case  lead 
to  an  undue  preoccupation  with,  a  some- 
what fond  delight  and  moral  reveling  in, 
the  recollection  of  those  youthful  circum- 
stances and  that  earlier  civic  career  of 
Franklin  to  which  the  Autobiography  is 
an  open  sesame  available  for  all.  The 
runaway  apprentice,  we  may  rest  assured, 
will  be  much  in  evidence.  The  shabby 
youth  walking  up  the  main  street  of  Phil- 
adelphia, with  the  penny  loaf  under  either 
arm,  will  arrest  the  gaze  of  others  besides 
his  future  wife.  We  shall  be  asked  to 
contemplate,  twice  or  thrice,  the  moral 
spectacle  of  the  independent  young  mas- 
ter-printer, the  ideal  of  clarity  and  vigor 
in  mind  and  body,  trundling  home  his 
purchases  of  paper  on  a  wheelbarrow. 
And  for  a  little  while  once  more,  as  it  was 
in  the  olden  days,  the  wisdom  of  Poor 
Richard  will  be  a  common  possession. 
All  those  things,  however,  if  they  are  de- 
lightful and  memorable  and  improving, 
are  also  a  little  domestic;  they  are  a  little 
particular  and  preparatory.  But  of  the 
things  for  which  they  were  a  preparation 

—  of  the  part  played  in  world-history  by 
a  certain  great  and  illustrious  Franklin  of 
whom  the  Autobiography  knows  nothing 

—  of  this  it  is  not  so  sure  that  an  adequate 
and  yet  succinct  and  vivid  account  will  be 
by  any  one  attempted,  or  that  a  service- 
able conception  of  it  all  will  be  brought 
home  to  those  (a  wide  public!)  to  whom 
knowledge   of   history   comes,   when   it 
comes  at  all,  either  as  the  news  of  the  day 
or  the  revived  topic  of  the  hour. 
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On  the  height  their  footing  changed  to 
bare  pink  ledges  with  grass-grown  inter- 
vals of  thin  earth.  A  spiked  wall  of  dark 
firs  and  a  little  grove  of  white  birches  dis- 
appointed him  by  cutting  off  all  view  of 
Black  Harbor  on  the  seaward  side.  Pow- 
ell's cove,  too,  had  vanished:  the  hollow 
field,  the  spring,  the  house  itself,  had,  in 
a  few  steps  from  the  edge  of  the  ascent, 
dropped  from  sight  so  utterly  that  the  is- 
land seemed  one  great  table-land  some  ten 
miles  long,  continuous,  though  curving 
at  the  middle  to  a  narrow  ridge.  From 
their  way  along  the  verge,  they  could  look 
back,  straight  down  upon  the  shining 
channel,  the  low  mainland,  and  the 
smoke-blurred  elms,  masts,  and  criss- 
cross streets  of  the  petty  town.  Alone  and 
aloft,  they  walked  slowly,  their  shadows 
already  spindling  before  them  over  the 
ledge  and  the  yellow  grass.  Sometimes 
they  crossed  a  bare  scar  of  rattling  peb- 
bles, that  in  the  shelving  places  rolled  from 
under  their  feet,  and  unless  stopped  in 
some  green  slant  of  matted  ground-pine, 
fell  silently  over  the  cliff,  down  to  the 
black  seaweed  at  the  foot  of  that  dizzy 
height. 

"I  come  here  often,"  said  Helen,  after 
the  long  silence  of  outdoor  companions. 
"This  little  faint  path  is  all  my  own  mak- 
ing. Oh,  it  was  your  boat  I  saw  crossing 
yesterday  afternoon!  —  Two  of  you ?  — 
But  you  could  n't  have  seen  me,  for  I  was 
lying  down  close  to  the  edge,  and  just  saw 
you  disappear  round  the  southern  end." 

"It  must  be  melancholy  to  come  up  on 
this  height  all  alone,"  said  Archer. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  returned.  "That's  the 
strangest  part  of  it.  I  never  feel  alone  any- 
where on  the  island,  partly  because  I  used 
to  make  believe  so  much.  And  then  I've 


always  had  a  queer  feeling  that  there  was 
some  one  moving  along  parallel  to  me, 
not  far  off,  and  not  very  near  —  a  kind  of 
invisible  person  that  you  might  almost  see 
out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye  —  especially 
in  or  near  woods,  and  among  white  birches 
more  than  anywhere.  My  father  says  it's 
very  interesting,  and  shows  how  paganism 
begins.  I  don't  know.  But  it  seems  real. 
Sometimes  —  like  drinking  from  the 
witch's  spring,  you  know  —  I  've  looked 
up  quickly  to  catch  a  sight  of  it  —  the 
presence.  But  it  never  appears.  It  makes 
you  feel  quite  safe  —  and  yet  somehow  — 
cautious.  See  how  I  talk  about  my  no- 
tions! It's  your  fault.  You 've  been  silent. 
Tell  me  more  about  what  you  Ve  seen  and 
done." 

"No,  please,"  said  Archer.  "I've  told 
you  most  of  it.  It's  been  a  pretty  dull  life, 
sailing  round;  and  yours  is  so  much  bet- 
ter." Walking  behind  her  again,  he  could 
see  the  neat  springing  of  her  ankles,  the 
free  play  of  white-clad  shoulders,  the 
bronze  gleams  in  her  hair,  blown  away 
from  him.  But  he  was  thinking  of  this 
childhood  into  which  she  had  given  him 
glimpses;  and  pity  strove  with  admira- 
tion. 

"The  white  birches  I  spoke  of,"  she 
continued,  gayly  voluble,  facing  about 
and  pointing,  "see,  there  they  are,  be- 
hind, against  the  firs.  You  should  see 
them  in  winter,  too.  Once,  after  a  storm, 
they  were  all  weighed  down  with  ice  till  I 
was  afraid  they  would  break.  But  it  was 
very  beautiful  —  bending  along  together 
under  the  evergreens  behind  —  and  made 
me  think  of  princesses  in  a  fairy  story,  all 
stealing  by  the  foot  of  a  dark  wall,  you 
know,  to  escape." 

They  clattered  across  a  frail  foot-bridge, 
spanning  a  narrow  black  gorge,  in  which 
the  sea  splashed  somewhere  down  in  the 
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darkness.  Then,  between  the  empty  sun- 
lit air  of  the  verge  to  the  right  and  the 
wall  of  firs  to  the  left,  the  breadth  of  yel- 
low grass  led  them  upward  to  the  skyline 
and  the  southern  end  of  the  island.  Often 
Archer  had  to  climb  ahead  and  pull  her 
up  the  arduous  hillside.  As  they  gained 
the  top,  the  firs  gave  place  to  pines  and 
cedars,  whose  trunks,  bleached  by  salt 
winds,  had  been  blown  about  till  the  roots 
writhed  above  ground  and  the  distorted 
branches  grew  away  from  the  sea.  From 
among  the  trunks  gleamed  the  eastern 
sky.  This  was  the  same  tempestuous 
grove  that  Archer  had  seen  from  the  boat; 
and  perhaps  it  was  some  remembrance  of 
the  lurking  ambiguity  of  movement  among 
these  trunks  that  made  him  ask :  — 

"Have  n't  the  fellows  in  Black  Harbor 
ever  troubled  your  father  or  you  ?  They 
seem  a  rough  set "  — 

"No  indeed,"  replied  Helen,  wonder- 
ingly.  "They're  just  poor  fishermen,  I 
think.  They  only  came  and  lived  there; 
my  father  said  nothing.  But  he  has  forbid- 
den me  to  go  up  on  the  hill  above  the  har- 
bor, so  I've  never  even  seen  them.  Oh, 
that 's  not  true.  Once  last  spring  an  awful 
man  met  me  up  here  —  a  young  man,  but 
dreadful,  with  a  kind  of  flat  face  and  nose 
—  and  began  to  speak  to  me.  I  was  so 
frightened  I  almost  started  to  run,  and 
did  n't  hear  what  he  said.  And  then  an- 
other man,  very  tall,  in  a  blue  jersey,  with 
very  bright  eyes,  and  blue  veins  in  his 
forehead,  overtook  him  and  spoke  to  him, 
and  they  both  went  away.  I  did  n't  come 
up  here  for  weeks  after,  not  even  on  the 
Sunday  mornings.  But  I  did  n't  see  them 
again.  There!  if  I've  not  told  you  the 
only  secret  I  have  from  my  father!" 

Archer  rejoiced  in  this  guileless  com- 
pliment. At  the  same  time  he  seemed  to 
recognize  two  acquaintances  in  the  narra- 
tive, and  was  greatly  disturbed.  But  just 
then  the  ocean  lay  before  them.  They 
had  come  to  the  very  end  of  the  island. 

One  peep  over  the  edge,  where  blue 
harebells  quivered  in  the  wind,  made 
him  look  well  to  his  footing  on  the  parched 
grass.  He  drew  back  beside  Helen,  and 


the  two  stood  looking  down  the  great 
sheer  drop  of  shattered  brown  rock,  — 
broken  pillars  of  basalt,  stained  with 
orange,  and  rust,  and  deep  green,  and 
whitened  with  bird-droppings.  From  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  little  crescents  of 
shingle  beach  below,  the  tide  was  ebbing 
away  almost  without  a  sound,  it  was  so 
calm  under  the  lee  of  the  head.  Helen 
tossed  over  a  pebble,  and  a  score  of  white 
gulls  started  up  from  among  the  rocks,  to 
go  wheeling  from  headland  to  headland, 
with  peevish  cries  as  of  lonely  wickedness. 
Amazingly  high  in  the  sunlight  the  big 
birds  soared,  with  heads  bent  down; 
amazingly  far  beneath  moved  the  sea,  — 
endless,  inward-toiling  lines,  rising  away 
to  the  weary,  straight,  infinite  circum- 
scription of  the  horizon. 

"It  is  beautiful,"  said  he  at  last,  "and 
unspeakably  sad.  One  is  very  little  — 
and  yet  glad  to  feel  so." 

"That  was  well  added,"  said  the  girl 
thoughtfully.  There  was  nothing  further 
to  be  said. 

Out  here  at  the  meeting  of  earth,  air, 
and  water,  the  wind  seemed  more  cold, 
the  sunlight  pale,  and  the  girl's  face,  from 
being  young,  had  taken  on  the  mysterious 
look  of  age  that  sometimes  comes  to  one 
who  has  long  watched  the  sea.  Their  com- 
radeship grew  closer,  —  little  human  al- 
lies tacitly  united  in  the  face  of  vast  and 
melancholy  nature.  A  slow-forming 
thought  suddenly  overwhelmed  him :  here 
was  a  girl  who,  in  her  eyes,  her  speech, 
her  acts,  showed  that  her  life  could  in- 
clude and  master  sorrow.  And  he  had 
walked  with  her  hardly  two  hours,  and  he 
could  not  bear  to  leave  her. 

"The  hardest  part,"  saidthegirl,  sadly, 
as  if  speaking  to  herself  in  the  void  of 
ocean  air,  "  is  not  to  know  what  my  father 
really  believes  and  really  does  n't.  He  an- 
swered me  once  that  God  was  the  Ether 
of  Euripides.  Now  what  can  a  young  girl 
make  of  that?"  Suddenly  her  wide 
brown  eyes  turned  to  him.  "Oh!"  she 
exclaimed,  "I  was  thinking  —  what  have 
I  said  ?  —  But  you  '11  forget  it  —  and 
you're  not  a  stranger"  — 
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"No,"  he  faltered,  his  voice  thick  and 
coming  with  an  effort.  "No,  I'm  not  a 
stranger  —  I  won't  tell  —  and  even  if  I 
did,  no  one  aboard  ship  would  care  — 
or  know  who —  My  three  days'  leave  are 
up.  I'll  be  gone  to-morrow,  anyway." 

She  cried  out  in  pure  dismay. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't!"  Then,  flushed 
and  confused,  —  "I  forgot,  of  course. 
You  're  such  a  wanderer  —  and  have  your 
duties,  too" —  She  smiled  uncertainly. 
"Why,  I  must  have  been  making  believe 
once  more  —  it  becomes  a  habit,  prob- 
ably —  even  to  playing  I  had  a  big  bro- 
ther again.  It  was  very  nice  to  have  one 
—  just  for  an  afternoon  —  but  silly  — 
and  for  a  grown-up !  —  I  beg  your  par- 
don"— 

"Helen!"  he  cried,  forgetting  every- 
thing, and  stepping  in  front  of  her,  as  if  to 
intercept  her  look  and  her  thoughts  from 
going  wide  upon  the  sea.  What  he  would 
have  said  further,  he  never  knew;  for  in 
the  wild  manoeuvre  he  nearly  slipped  from 
his  feet. 

"Come  back  from  the  edge!"  she 
cried,  and  seized  him  by  the  jacket.  "You 
mustn't!"  The  movement  swung  them 
together,  she  still  grasped  the  rough  cloth 
by  instinct,  and  for  one  fiery  moment  their 
faces  were  perilously  close,  their  spirits 
passed  in  flame  between  the  shining  eyes. 

"Oh,"  she  cried  again,  letting  go  and 
shrinking  back  astounded,  staring  at  him 
with  a  pale  face  of  terror.  "Oh,  what 
have  we  done?  We  don't  know  each 
other,  not  even  know  each  other!"  She 
covered  her  face.  "  Something  passed  be- 
tween us,  it  can't  be  unsaid  or  undone. 
What  must  you — please,  please  go  away ! 
I  shall  pay  for  this  alone,  —  oh,  the  long 
retribution!"  She  cried  bitterly,  bowed 
down  and  trembling. 

Archer  drew  near,  neither  allowed  nor 
forbidden,  and  tried  to  console  her,  like  a 
clumsy  child  striving  to  put  together  the 
fragments  of  some  priceless  thing. 

"Helen,"  he  said.  "Don't  cry  so. 
Don't."  He  awkwardly  patted  her  head, 
but  she  only  nodded  once  as  if  to  ac- 
knowledge the  consolation.  The  slant- 
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ing  sunlight  fell  kindly  round  these  two 
troubled  children,  aloft  on  the  lonely 
headland. 

"I  mean  it  for  good,  always,"  he  begged 
hurriedly.  "The  time  is  no  matter  — 
long  or  short  —  if  it  had  n't  been  then  it 
would  have  been  never.  Don't  you  see, 
Helen  ?  Just  believe.  I  can't  prove  it  to 
you.  Why,"  he  cried  in  despair,  "if  I 
had  n't  meant  it  for  always,  I  'd  no  more 
have  done  it  than  I'd  have  tried  to  kiss 
good  old  Barbara  the  cook!" 

The  girl  still  hid  her  face,  but  laughter 
mingled  funnily  with  her  sobs. 

"You  can  prove  it,"  she  declared  sud- 
denly. And  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  but 
with  her  face  averted,  she  began  to  lead 
him  away  from  the  precipice,  toward  the 
grove  of  windswept  cedars  and  pines. 
"You  can  say  it  to  me  before  my  bro- 
ther," she  said,  eagerly  tugging  him 
along. 

Wondering,  he  followed.  They  found 
themselves  in  a  little  natural  clearing 
among  the  bleached  trunks  and  dark, 
distorted  branches.  At  the  back  of  the 
clearing  a  tall  wooden  cross,  with  gray 
arms  wide-stretched,  faced  out  toward 
the  sea.  Helen  dropped  his  hand,  and 
they  entered  side  by  side,  quietly,  as  if  in- 
to a  little  chapel.  They  stood  in  shadow, 
the  sunlight  barely  tipping  the  dark 
trees. 

"Here  is  where  I  come  on  Sunday 
mornings, ' '  she  said  with  reverence.  "  It 's 
my  —  it's  everything  to  me." 

Together  they  read  the  inscription  on 
the  gray  cross. 

"To  the  Memory 

of 

Arthur  Powell 

buried  at  sea 

February  7,  18 — 

Lat.  10°  24'  17"  N.   Long.  118° 

(X  43"  W." 

"He  was  my  brother,"  said  Helen,  al- 
most in  a  whisper.  "Older  than  I,  and 
dearer  to  me  than  any  one  else.  I  can't 
remember  my  mother,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  here  only  yesterday.  You  were 
just  his  age,  and  somehow  like  him :  that 
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was  what  made  my  father  —  made  him 
more  sad  even  than  usual,  last  night." 

The  gulls  complained  in  the  wide  soli- 
tude of  the  air. 

"This  is  your  church,"  said  Archer, 
at  last.  "And  if  your  brother  were  here, 
I  would  tell  him  just  what  I  told  you 
outside." 

The  girl  gave  him  her  hand  with  a 
kind  of  grave  joy. 

"Perhaps  he  hears  you,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  was  full  of  mystery.  "My  fa- 
ther comes  here  seldom;  but  once  after 
he  had  stood  here  for  a  long  time,  he  said 
at  last,  'Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius 
of  the  shore.'  I  like  to  believe  that  of 
Arthur." 

Hand  in  hand  they  moved  away. 

"Was  that  a  noise  in  the  trees?"  she 
asked,  stopping  suddenly.  They  looked 
about,  but  saw  nothing,  and  went  on, 
slowly,  out  of  the  little  clearing.  Still  si- 
lent, they  faced  the  homeward  way  along 
the  cliff. 

Archer  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his. 

"You  believe  now,"  he  said. 

Swiftly,  for  an  instant,  she  clung  about 
him,  astonishingly  small  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  hiding  her  face  comically  under 
his  elbow. 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  would  come!"  she 
said  brokenly,  laughing  and  crying  to- 
gether. "  I  knew  you 'd  come.  When  you 
drank  from  the  spring,  and  answered  the 
two  questions,  I  knew  it  was  you  —  all 
the  time.  No,  no,  you  mustn't."  She 
sprang  away,  laughing,  and  raced  down 
the  slope  toward  the  sunset. 

Archer  could  run,  but  the  chase  lasted 
to  the  brink  of  the  farthest  hill.  They 
stopped,  laughing  with  what  breath  they 
had,  and  from  the  height,  still  lit  by  the 
sun,  looked  down  into  the  cove  and  the 
fields  of  home,  —  a  deep  bowl  of  soft 
evening  shadows. 

"Oh,  my  poor  father,"  said  Helen, 
changing.  "I'd  forgotten  his  side  of  it." 
She  paused,  in  a  study.  "You  must  n't 
come  to  dinner,"  she  said.  "Come  in 
late,  and  make  some  excuse.  I  could  n't 
carry  it  off  with  you  there.  Do  go  over 


the  hill  and  see  them  fish.  He  has  n't  for- 
bidden you."  Her  face  was  clouded  at 
the  prospect  of  deceit. 

"I'll  go,  then,"  said  Archer,  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  yet  happy  as  a  lord  of 
the  world.  "But  I  can't  stay." 

"Oh,  to-morrow,"  she  called  back 
from  below,  "to-morrow  we  must  talk 
—  a  great  deal.  We  must  know  each 
other  first.  But  your  ship  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'll  go  see  the  captain,  and  he'll 
swear,"  said  Archer.  "There  she  is." 
And  he  pointed  to  the  masts  of  a  bark- 
entine  lying  at  a  wharf  in  the  distant 
town.  "But  she  can  sail  without  me,"  he 
laughed,  and  tossed  his  hand  gayly  in  the 
air,  snapping  his  fingers  at  the  mainland. 
Then  he  watched  Helen  as  she  ran  down 
the  lower  slope,  into  the  pastoral  shadows. 


He  walked  slowly  over  ledges  and 
grass,  the  long  shadows  creeping  to  meet 
him.  The  sunlight  stole  upward,  left  his 
face,  left  the  white  birch  tops,  left  the  fir 
points,  and  was  gone  from  the  island. 
The  breeze  grew  cool.  And  when  he  stood 
on  the  pink  ledge  above  the  downward 
pass  to  Black  Harbor,  lights  already 
twinkled  from  the  town,  and  the  north- 
ern headlands  were  black  against  the 
afterglow.  He  stood  looking  for  a  while, 
his  joy  quiet  and  deep.  Yesterday,  and 
the  two  years  before,  he  had  been  a  cheer- 
ful runaway,  letting  money  and  goods  lie 
fallow  ashore,  rejoicing  in  bare,  hard  life 
and  in  youth.  He  had  come  over  to  this 
island  to  fill  an  idle  day  or  two,  —  and 
here  was  Helen,  —  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  life  had  changed,  had  grown 
more  complex,  serious,  yet  strangely  for- 
tunate. He  had  given  some  fugitive 
thought  to  such  matters.  "But  I  did  n't 
know  it  would  be  like  this,  exactly,"  he 
said  to  himself.  Always  before  he  had 
craved  to  have  things  go  swiftly  ahead, 
event  succeeding  event  while  his  mind 
still  tugged  forward  to  the  future;  but 
now  a  little  pause  in  the  present,  a  breath- 
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ing  space,  to  look  happily  about  in,  was 
his  sole  desire.  It  was  only  his  promise  to 
Helen  that  made  him  renounce  the  temp- 
tation of  smoking  his  pipe  and  thinking 
there  on  the  summit,  and  go  slowly  down 
through  the  black  firs. 

For  the  first  few  steps  he  could  look 
down  the  evergreen  glacier,  miles  down, 
it  seemed,  upon  the  dimly  shining  harbor, 
two  or  three  boats  at  anchor,  the  dark 
curve  of  the  bar,  and  a  sombre  headland 
along  which  a  single  belated  gull  went 
winging  swiftly.  Then  he  was  immersed 
in  darkness.  As  he  stumbled  downward, 
he  found  his  thoughts  strangely  mingled: 
Helen  with  her  shining  hair  confused 
somehow  amid  a  new-born  pity  for  her 
father,  a  new  inquisitiveness  as  to  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  others,  the  man  with 
the  blue- veined  forehead,  his  pert  little 
brother,  the  fishermen  silent  in  their 
cups.  "He  must  have  had  a  hard  deal 
sometime,  her  father,"  thought  the  young 
man;  "and  the  others,  too."  Last  night 
they  had  seemed  mere  figures  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  pawns  in  a  game  of  adventure, 
the  "persons  who  do  not  count."  To- 
night he  would  like  to  learn  more  of  them. 

In  this  friendly  spirit  he  finally  broke 
into  the  open,  on  the  hillside  behind  the 
huts.  The  barroom,  as  he  passed,  was 
lighted  but  empty,  save  for  the  little  man 
waiting  before  his  bottles.  Archer  went 
on,  through  the  stink  of  fish  among  the 
gray  huts,  down  to  the  beach;  and  here 
he  came  upon  small  groups,  some  twenty 
men  in  all,  smoking,  talking,  and  looking 
down  over  the  long  slope  of  wet  pebbles 
and  seaweed  to  where  a  few  boats  waited 
at  the  water's  edge. 

One  of  the  groups  he  joined,  with  an 
odd  reluctance.  They  peered  at  him 
through  the  dusk,  with  perhaps  a  little 
surprise,  then  smoked  and  spat  with  un- 
concern. They  were  sober  to-night.  By 
their  faces  —  all  dark  and  thin,  some 
vicious,  some  dull  —  they  were  simple 
men  enough,  quiet,  ordinary,  and  poor. 

"  Wha'  d'  ye  git  under-runnin' yer  trawl, 
Kellum?"  one  asked  finally,  between 
puffs. 


"Nothin'  but  hakes  and  skates,"  an- 
swered a  sad-faced  little  old  man,  whom 
Archer  recognized  as  the  dulse-gatherer 
of  the  night  before.  Back  into  his  yellow- 
stained  beard  he  thrust  his  pipe,  like  a 
stopper  to  his  mouth. 

"I  seen  him  knockin'  'em  off,"  said  a 
young  man,  with  a  loud,  empty  laugh. 
Then  conversation  flagged. 

"The'  must  'a'  been  thirty-five  bar 'Is 
in  the  Grab-All  to-night,"  said  the  first 
speaker.  "She  didn't  hold  a  tubful  o' 
herrin'  last  tide.  They  're  comin'  in,  I  tell 

ye." 

"Thirty-five  berrils! "  twanged  a  Yan- 
kee voice.  "They  was  forty  in  that  wyre 
if  they  was  a  fish.  They're  thick  as  fid- 
dlers in  Tophet." 

"Well,"  replied  the  other  peaceably, 
"we'll  git  some  more  this  flood,  spudgin', 
anyway." 

Silence  fell  again. 

"Cap'n  Kellum,  you  was  sayin',"  ven- 
tured another,  as  if  resuming  a  debate 
which  Archer  had  interrupted,  "you 
was  sayin'  that  the  Regina  had  a  centre- 
board. Now  that's  no  kind  o'  use  on  a 
schooner.  She's  too  big  a  bo't." 

"Too  big  a  bo't  fer  you,  'cause  you  'd 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  'er,"  retorted 
Kellum  placidly.  "Some  men  is  proper 
fools  about  bo'ts,  if  they  hev  been  out 
from  Gloucester." 

"Haw,  haw!"  the  loud  young  man 
shouted  in  ecstasy. 

"That  shows  how  much  ye  know,"  the 
old  one  went  on,  suddenly  excited.  He 
took  out  his  pipe,  and  argued  with  bent 
fingers  pegging  at  his  opponent  in  the 
dusk.  "The  longer  yer  bo't,  the  more 
wood  ye  got  at  each  end  o'  the  hole  to 
keep  'er  solid.  The  Regina,  —  if  I  had 
the  money  to  buy  'er  back,  I'd  not  stay 
in  this  stinkin'  cove,  —  why,  I  see  'er  corn- 
in'  out  from  Freeport  with  'er  centre- 
board down,  an'  by  Godfrey,  she'd  go 
like  a  horse!" 

"Yeah,  she'd  go  like  a  horse,"  assent- 
ed the  Yankee.  "That's  right." 

Another  listener  wagged  his  head. 
"  She  would,  too.  She  'd  go  like  a  horse." 
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The  loud  young  man  laughed  again. 
"I  seen  *er,"  he  echoed.  "She'd  go  like 
—  like  a  horse." 

This  simile  exhausted  by  popularity, 
the  group  was  silent  once  more,  with 
pipes  glowing  in  the  dusk.  A  bent  figure 
slouched  past  them  down  the  beach. 

"Hey,  Mulb'ry,"  some  one  called  after 
it.  "Goin'  out  a'ready  ?"  There  was  no 
answer. 

"Mulb'ry's  sore  'cause  he  didn't  git 
all  that  bottle  o'  gin  las'  night,"  mocked 
the  Yankee. 

Another  figure  tramped  down  through 
the  pebbles. 

"Muckahi!"  came  a  yell  from  a  neigh- 
boring group.  "Sebattis,  ain't  you  got 
that  bo't  down  yet?" 

The  soft  voice  of  an  Indian  replied. 
With  quiet  command  of  the  vernacular, 
he  advised  his  questioner  to  go  deeper 
than  Purgatory.  Old  Kellum  straight- 
ened his  curved  shoulders. 

"Sebattis,"  he  shouted,  "you  go  git 
that  bo't  off  'fore  I  give  ye  a  lift." 

There  came  the  hollow  grating  of  a 
boat  pulled  down  to  the  water.  "That 
Injun '11  be  takin'  charge  round  here," 
growled  Kellum. 

Other  figures  went  crunching  down- 
ward through  the  dark,  till  the  foot- 
steps glimmered  with  phosphorus  on  the 
distant  seaweed.  A  newcomer  joined 
the  group.  "Here's  Blue  Peter,"  said 
the  Yankee. 

"I  was  puttin'  another  bow  on  my  dip- 
net,"  explained  the  deep  voice  of  Archer's 
young  friend.  The  net,  on  its  long  pole, 
stood  high  above  his  head,  like  some 
drooping  standard,  obscure  in  the  star- 
light. " Beaky 's  bo't  's  off  a'ready,"  he 
added,  "an'  Joe's,  an'  Benny's." 

The  men  started  down  the  beach. 

"Can  I  go  out  with  you,  Peter?" 
asked  Archer,  on  the  impulse. 

The  reply  came  in  an  odd  tone  of  sur- 
prise mingled  with  something  else. 

"  Oh,  that  you,  sir  ?  Yes,  sure,  if  you  'd 
like."  As  Archer  slipped  his  money  into 
his  shirt,  and  threw  his  coat  on  the  beach, 
he  wondered  at  the  touch  of  respect. 


They  trooped  down  together.  Under 
the  heavy  boots,  glow  -  worm  drops  of 
phosphorus  filled  the  wet  seaweed  with 
spreading  blots  of  brightness.  To  the 
"chock- chock"  of  oars  on  thole -pins, 
some  half  -  dozen  boats  were  already 
crowding  out  through  the  gap  in  the  sea- 
wall, every  keel  a  running  line  of  blue- 
gold  fire.  Among  the  half-dozen  more 
which  now  put  out,  Archer  found  himself 
in  the  bow  of  Peter's  roomy  skiff.  "Let 
me  row,"  Hippolyte  had  begged.  So  the 
youngster  pulled  out  ably,  while  Peter  sat 
in  the  stern.  Liquid  gold  dripped  from 
the  oars;  fan-shaped  clouds  of  blue-gold 
smoke  swept  astern  with  each  pull ;  and  to 
Archer,  in  the  bow,  seeing  the  dim  shin- 
ing of  the  oarblades,  the  bright  arrow- 
head of  ripples  that  spread  from  the  cut- 
water behind  him,  it  seemed  that  they 
must  be  rowing  forward  into  the  lights  of 
a  great  town.  So  strong  was  the  delu- 
sion that  he  turned  his  head,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  only  the  looming  of  the 
sea-wall  as  the  boat  slipped  through,  the 
blackness  of  the  ocean  outside,  the  run- 
ning lines  of  golden  fire  under  the  other 
keels. 

Their  small  flotilla  moved  somewhere 
to  the  southeast,  hugging  the  shore  under 
the  cliffs,  skirting  the  bunts  of  a  weir  or 
two,  rugged  blacknesses  picked  out  with 
lapping  phosphorus  round  the  foot  of  the 
poles.  A  deep,  irregular  drumming  start- 
ed up  ahead,  like  horses  running  confus- 
edly across  a  bridge,  or  empty  trucks  rum- 
bling over  a  stony  road. 

"What's  that?"  said  Archer. 

"They're  spudgin',"  replied  Peter, 
from  the  stern.  "Show  him,  boy." 

The  youngster  began  jumping  his  oars 
about  on  the  gunwale.  The  boats  astern 
took  it  up,  till  the  wide  air  rumbled  with 
the  heavy  drumming  and  the  echoes  of 
the  cliffs. 

"It'll  make  'em  rise,"  Peter  explained. 
"You  take  the  oars,  sir,  and  Hippolyte, 
you  come  down  stern  here.  I  '11  go  in  the 
bow." 

They  crawled  past  each  other  over  the 
thwarts.  Archer  soon  caught  the  knack 
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of  drumming  and  rowing  by  turns.  The 
boy  pounded  the  sides  with  both  fists. 

"  See,"  called  Peter  suddenly.  "There 's 
some." 

The  water  was  stirred  into  millions 
of  tiny  golden  globules;  golden  streaks 
shot  in  crisscross  multitudes,  like  tiny 
comets  smothered  in  deep  sea.  Peter 
plied  his  dip-net  swiftly.  With  a  swash 
and  a  thump,  some  half -barrel  of  herring 
fell  aboard,  in  a  writhing,  flipping  heap, 
alight  with  phosphorus. 

More  splashing,  and  a  few  more  tum- 
bled in.  "T  won't  do,"  grunted  Peter. 
"Not's  many's  they  seem.  Head  'er  out 
again,  sir.  They're  try  in'  to  drive  'em 
—  with  the  torches." 

Archer  turned  the  boat,  and  pulled  out 
to  sea,  until  the  order  came  to  turn  again. 

"I'll  light  the  dragon,"  said  Peter. 
"This  is  against  the  law,  ye  know,  sir, 
but  the  law  ain't  got 's  long  an  arm 's  they 
say." 

With  a  crackle  of  birch-bark  and  the 
smell  of  burning  kerosene,  a  light  flared 
up  as  if  their  bow  had  been  on  fire. 
Other  torches  flared  far  along  the  water, 
coursing  shoreward  till  the  giant  shadows 
of  men  and  rocks  tossed  and  swung  high 
on  the  dim  red  crags. 

"Keep  'er  headed  just  as  she  is,"  com- 
manded Peter.  "  Now  pull  like  the  devil, 
sir." 

Archer  obeyed  till  the  sweat  trickled 
down  his  forehead.  "A  little  faster,  sir 

—  a   little   faster"  —  his   captain   kept 
urging;  and  Archer  tugged  with  all  his 
young   muscles.       Other   boats   flamed 
alongside  of  them.    "We've  caught  up, 
going  famously,"  he  thought. 

Just  why  it  happened  he  never  could 
have  told.  Suddenly  a  torch-lighted  bow 
swerved  astern  of  them,  —  nearly  ran 
them  down;  and  he  saw  above  the  smoky 
flame  the  goblin  face  of  Beaky  Lehane, 

—  the  flat,  cartilaginous  nose,  the  wide- 
spaced  teeth,  the  eril  little  eyes,  a  face 
distorted  in  a  mania  of  drunken  passion. 

" God  damn  yer  soul !"  he  raved.  "Git 
out  o'  my  way!" 

The  boy  in  the  stern  half  rose  in  terror. 


Behind  the  grinning  face  a  hand  left  the 
pole  of  a  dip-net,  and  tried  to  catch  Le- 
hane by  the  shoulder.  But  in  the  same 
instant  he  swung  out  savagely  with  the 
torch.  The  iron-shod  stake  crashed  down 
on  the  head  of  the  little  boy,  who  fell  with 
a  kind  of  whimper  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Archer,  rising  in  a  rage,  heard 
Peter  roar  at  his  back,  and  felt  him  leap 
astern.  But  he  himself  had  the  better 
place,  and  swung  the  oar  like  an  axe  with 
all  his  strength.  It  struck  Lehane  with 
a  wooden  resonance  and  a  tingling  shock 
that  ran  through  Archer's  forearms.  Both 
boats  upset  in  a  souse  of  phosphorus. 

The  water  was  shockingly  cold .  Squirt- 
ing a  salt  and  golden  jet  from  his  mouth, 
he  looked  about.  Two  black  hands,  the 
fingers  spread  stiffly  apart,  sank  in  the 
boiling  witch-fire.  They  were  too  large 
to  be  the  boy's.  Next  instant  he  bumped 
into  Peter,  whose  face  was  smeared  with 
an  unearthly  glow  as  if  rubbed  with  wet 
matches,  and  who  held  the  little  body  un- 
der one  arm,  while  he  lashed  out  the 
other  through  the  blue-lighted  spray. 

"No,  no!"  gasped  Peter.  "You  can't 
help!  Swim  ashore!  I've  got  him.  They 
can  all  swim.  Get  out!  Swim  to  the 
ledge,  anyway.  Go  on,  man.  Oh,  by 
God!"  He  was  sobbing  as  he  swam. 

Archer  could  see  other  men  splashing 
lustily  away  in  luminous  patches. 

"It's  every  man  for  himself,"  he 
thought,  and  struck  out  vaguely  for  the 
shore.  Through  the  cold,  shining  water 
he  swam,  through  shoals  of  fish  quick 
and  startling  to  the  touch,  and  at  last 
pulled  himself  out,  shedding  glow-worm 
drops,  upon  the  round  stones  of  the  sea- 
wall. Here  he  waited.  But  by  the  torches, 
the  other  boats  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
something.  He  dimly  saw  men  pulled 
aboard,  and  still  the  search  went  on.  No 
one  came  to  join  him.  Then  he  remem- 
bered a  little  ledge  offshore,  bare  at  low 
tide.  The  others  must  have  swum  to  that. 
He  grew  very  cold  as  he  waited;  still  the 
torches  hovered  aimlessly  in  the  distance; 
and  at  last,  with  teeth  chattering  in  the 
night  air  of  autumn,  he  clambered  over 
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the  breakneck  stones,  followed  the  inside 
curve  of  the  wall,  until,  after  many  falls 
and  infinite  groping,  he  stumbled  upon 
his  coat.  Carefully  drying  his  hands  in 
the  beach-grass,  he  hunted  matches  out 
of  the  pocket.  Old  grass,  broken  fish- 
flakes,  and  cedar  shavings  from  weir- 
poles,  soon  snapped  and  blazed  on  the 
pebbles.  He  sat  drying  himself  as  well  as 
might  be,  and  waited  for  news  of  this 
sudden  and  strange  mishap.  He  was  un- 
easy over  the  stroke  he  had  dealt  with 
the  oar;  yet  the  thought  of  the  little  boy 
braced  his  conscience  at  the  same  time 
that  it  made  his  heart  sink. 

In  these  thoughts  by  the  fire,  growing 
warm  and  sleepy,  he  was  startled  by  a 
growling  voice. 

"Who  the  hell  are  you,  buildin'  fires 
on  my  beach  ?  "  The  speaker  was  a  man 
of  middle  height,  prodigiously  broad  and 
bulky,  with  a  wide  red  face  in  which  the 
eyes  were  so  staring  and  the  big  red  nos- 
trils so  far  apart  that  he  had  the  aspect  of 
a  bull.  As  the  question  came  rumbling 
again  in  a  thick  bass,  Archer  noticed  that 
the  hands,  in  the  firelight,  were  fat, 
freckled,  and  immensely  powerful,  like 
the  hand  thrust  in  at  the  barroom  door. 
This,  then,  was  the  Old  Man,  and,  by  the 
resemblance  to  the  face  at  which  Archer 
had  swung  his  oar,  it  was  Beaky  Lehane's 
father. 

"  Oh,  go  to  the  devil,"  he  answered,  too 
cold,  and  tired,  and  bitter  to  let  any  man 
stare  so  at  him.  "This  is  n't  your  beach, 
anyway.  It's  Mr.  Powell's.  Go  stare  at 
somebody  else." 

"Well,  by  the"  —  wheezed  the  man, 
and  stopped,  cut  speechless  by  wonder 
and  rage.  Then  the  hulking  body  lurched 
nearer. 

"Look  here!"  cried  Archer,  jumping 
up  and  shaking  his  fist.  He  had  lost  his 
temper,  as  in  a  bad  dream.  "  Be  off  with 
you !  This  is  my  beach  as  much  as  yours, 
if  it  comes  to  that.  I  've  lighted  a  fire,  and 
I'm  going  to  sit  alone  by  it.  Alone,  do 
you  hear  ?  You  're  only  a  squatter.  Well, 
here  I  squat,  too.  You  'd  better  go  look 
after  your  son,  —  he's  got  himself  into  a 


pretty  mess,  and  serve  him  damned  good 
and  right!" 

He  expected  that  on  the  heels  of  this 
they  would  be  rolling  down  the  pebbles 
in  a  clinch.  Instead,  the  big  man  breathed 
hard  with  a  startled  puff,  and  asked 
anxiously,  — 

"Where  ?  Where  is  he  ?  What  was  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  over  there,"  said  Archer  wearily, 
pointing  by  guess  toward  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs.  "Been  a  fight  —  overboard  —  I 
don't  know,  go  look  for  yourself." 

The  man  reeled  off  into  the  dark. 
Archer  was  so  tired  that  he  merely  felt  re- 
lieved, as  from  a  bore.  He  piled  the  fire 
till  it  blazed  high,  dried  himself  fairly 
well,  and  waited  sleepily.  Still  nothing 
appeared  from  harbor  mouth  or  sea-wall. 
Suddenly  it  flashed  through  his  drowsy 
brain  that  he  was  expected  back  at  Pow- 
ell's that  night.  This  bit  of  civilized  obli- 
gation came  like  something  laughable, 
out  of  some  other  person's  life.  It  was  in 
a  droll  dismay  that  he  hurried  off  up  the 
hill. 

Once,  through  a  gap  in  the  black  lay- 
ers of  the  fir  branches,  he  caught  the 
shine  of  lights  far  below.  "Let  them  go 
till  morning.  I'll  be  back,"  he  thought. 
Perhaps  the  little  boy  was  not  hurt  so 
much,  after  all.  Like  one  in  a  heavy  dream 
he  climbed  wearily  over  the  hill  and 
downward  through  starlit  fields  to  the 
house. 

A  candle,  burning  low,  waited  for  him 
in  the  little  brown  hall.  He  locked  the 
door  without  a  sound.  "  What  a  mess  for 
a  visitor!  "  he  pondered  ruefully.  But  the 
thought  that  Helen  was  in  the  same 
house,  even  though  she  were  asleep,  came 
to  him  like  a  comfort. 


VI 

All  night  a  land-breeze  swept  over- 
head from  the  north,  as  if  streaming 
down  an  interminable  valley.  Despite 
his  weariness,  he  slept  ill;  his  dreams 
were  a  riot  of  pictures,  —  the  firs,  the 
gulls,  the  witchfire,  Helen  looking  away 
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from  him  at  the  sea,  the  boy  rising,  in 
fear,  against  the  torchlight, —  and  through 
it  all  a  troubled  half -remembrance  of  the 
blow  he  had  struck  with  the  oar.  When 
he  woke,  at  sunrise,  the  wind  had  fallen. 
The  house  still  lay  drowned  in  sleep.  He 
dressed,  stole  downstairs,  and  looked 
about  for  his  cap,  which  he  had  left  there 
two  nights  before.  It  was  not  to  be  found. 
He  did  not  know  then  that  Helen  had 
taken  it  to  her  room,  laughed  and  cried 
and  committed  pretty  follies  over  it,  and 
at  last  gone  to  sleep,  intending  to  leave 
it  in  the  hall  before  he  should  be  up.  So 
he  went  outdoors  bareheaded. 

The  wind  had  swept  away  with  it  all 
vestiges  of  summer,  and  brought  in  a 
pure  dawn  of  uncompromising  autumn. 
The  night  had  drawn  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  seasons.  The  air  was  crisp  and 
chilly ;  gossamer  films  of  frost  silvered  the 
grass;  and  round  the  upper  outline  of  the 
headland  that  shut  off  the  south  and  east, 
a  faint,  cold  smoke  rose  in  the  first  warmth 
of  morning.  What  remained  of  sky  and 
sea  was  a  dull  sepia  touched  with  flakes 
of  pale  yellow. 

Climbing  over  the  fields  to  the  pass,  he 
was  aware  that  some  one  sat  waiting  for 
him  on  the  edge  against  the  sky.  He 
climbed  faster.  The  figure  resolved  itself 
into  the  lean,  solid  body  of  Peter,  his  blue 
jersey,  his  heavy  rubber  boots  rolled 
down  below  his  knees  in  the  fashion  of 
some  uncouth  cavalier. 

" How  is  he  ?  "  called  up  Archer.  "How 
did  it  come  out?" 

The  blue  eyes  under  the  blue-veined 
forehead  looked  down  gravely,  as  Peter 
shook  his  head.  Even  through  the  dirty 
growth  of  beard,  the  lines  of  his  face  were 
hard  and  old.  With  fears  suddenly  full 
grown,  Archer  sprang  upward  and  stood 
before  him.  Something  made  him  wait 
for  the  other  to  speak. 

"It's  bad,"  said  Peter,  at  last.  "Bad," 
and  he  stared  out  over  the  fields  and  the 
channel,  like  a  steersman,  who  has  the 
air  of  listening  to  talk  in  the  boat,  while 
his  eyes  look  miles  out  to  sea.  Then  he 
said  abruptly,  "The  boy's  dead." 


"Oh,  Peter!"  cried  Archer,  and  was 
struck  dumb.  "Oh,  my  God,  I'm  sorry 
—  I'm  sorry  for  you."  He  could  find  no 
words,  but  the  tone  must  have  meant 
something,  for  the  other  suddenly  lost  his 
set  composure  and  covered  his  swarthy 
face  and  blue-scored  forehead  with  his 
hands. 

"I  knowed  you  was  a  good  feller  all 
right,"  he  said  brokenly. 

For  a  time  neither  spoke.  It  was  Peter 
who  began. 

"I  was  up  on  the  cliffs  yesterday  after- 
noon," he  slowly  declared,  "and  saw  you. 
She  heard  me  in  the  trees"  — 

"What!"  cried  Archer  in  surprise. 
And  then  with  disappointment,  "Well,  I 
did  n't  think  it  of  you,  if"  — 

"Why,"  said  the  other,  once  more 
gazing  off  before  him,  "how  was  I  to 
know,  then  ?  I  had  n't  no  means  o'  tellin' 
for  sure  that  you  was  any  diff 'rent  from 
the  others"  — 

"Others!"  Archer  exclaimed,  hotly 
and  yet  with  wonder.  "There  are  n't  any 
others.  That's  a  lie.  There  never  were 
any." 

The  blue  eyes  looked  squarely  at  him, 
deep,  with  a  weary  brightness. 

"Oh,  yes,  the'  was,"  the  fisherman  re- 
plied. "The' was  one  other.  Wait!"  he 
added  sternly.  "  I  'm  slow  at  these  things, 
but  you  '11  ketch  my  drift.  It 's  eight  years 
that  I  Ve  kept  an  eye  on  her.  Beaky  was 
round  after  her.  She  never  knowed  it. 
The'  was  a  girl  ashore,  over  in  town,  he 
got  after,  that  —  Never  mind.  That  was 
n't  goin'  to  happen  here,  if  I  c'd  stop  it. 
I've  licked  Beaky  twice;  and  so  long's 
he  was  on  the  island,  I  never  left  it,  — 
never,  for  all  his  old  man  ordered  me  off. 
Don't  ye  see?  When  she'd  go  round 
down  there  all  alone,  playin'  —  God, 
I've  knowed  'er  longer 'n  you,  anyway 
—  or  up  on  the  head  —  why,  I  was  al- 
ways round,  spyin'  out.  Why,  man,  that 's 
only  why  I  stayed  here."  He  looked  down 
and  fumbled  with  the  dirty  cloth  lining 
of  his  boots,  in  a  pathetic  kind  of  bashful- 
ness.  "I'd  never  'a'  told  this  to  a  soul, 
but  I  see  you  was  all  square  —  an'  meant 
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right  by  'er  —  an'  how  it  was  between  ye. 
Well,  she's  never  come  to  harm,  an' 
't  was  me  that  had  the  hand  in  that."  He 
ground  both  fists  between  his  knees,  with 
the  effort  of  expressing  these  long-stifled 
thoughts.  Then  he  looked  up  once,  in 
the  pale  light  of  sunrise.  "I'll  ask  ye  to 
take  that  back  what  ye  said  about  lyin'. " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Archer, 
deeply  humbled.  "I  took  it  wrong.  I 
did  n't  understand  all  this.  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  he  answered 
simply.  "Now  to  come  to  the  point. 
The's  no  time  to  lose.  Beaky  Lehane's 
paid  for  it.  He's  gone." 

Sunlight,  ledge,  black  firs,  and  circle  of 
air,  looked  pale  and  sickly  round  Archer. 
He  thought  he  could  not  have  understood. 

"You  don't  mean  "  —  he  began  weak- 
ly, trying  to  stave  off  what  he  knew  would 
be  the  truth. 

"Yes,"  said  Peter.  "They  found  him 
'bout  four  this  mornin',  on  the  beach." 

Archer,  wrestling  with  this  thought, 
found  that  the  fisherman  had  risen  and 
was  patting  him  roughly  on  the  shoulder. 
' '  That 's  all  right, ' '  he  was  saying.  ' '  Don 't 
look  so  cut  up.  That's  all  right.  'T  was 
n't  you.  He  started  out  drunk — jus 'got 
drowned,  that's  all.  You  didn't  no 
more'n  give  him  a  clip  on  the  shoulder, 
jus'  bruised  him.  That's  straight.  If  ye 
had  n't,  I'd  'a'  given  worse  to  him.  An' 
if  ye  had  done  it,  I'd  'a' owed  ye  one. 
He's  a  good  riddance.  Don't  ye  see,  sir, 
he  was  crooked,  bad  clean  through.  It's 
better  for  her  now  that  he's  gone.  Don't 
take  on,  now.  'T  was  him  that  killed  the 
little  boy." 

Archer  was  ashamed  that  he  could  re- 
ceive better  comfort  than  he  had  given 
this  man.  He  pulled  himself  together. 

"You  said  there  was  no  time  to  lose," 
he  ventured,  remembering  dizzily.  "  Well, 
what's  to  be  done?" 

"That's  it!"  cried  Peter,  with  bitter- 
ness. "What?  It 's  a  bad  business.  Matt 
Lehane  —  the  old  man  —  they  told  'im 
it  was  you  that  done  for  Beaky.  He  thinks 
it  was  about  her  —  the  girl.  He's  down 


there  ever  since,  holdin'  a  reg'lar  devil's 
wake  over  'im  —  it  —  there.  An'  drunk ! 
Lord!  But  he  don't  lose  his  legs,  nor  his 
head;  the  drink  jus'  sharpens  'im.  Well, 
he'll  git  'em  all  drinkin',  —  likely  he's 
started  that  by  now.  Then  he'll  bring  his 
gang  up  over  here;  it's  you  he's  gunnin' 
for,  but  I  won't  answer  for  what '11  hap- 
pen at  Powell's,  when  they  git  started. 
It'll  be  a  pretty  crowd.  An'  here's  you 
an'  me,  an'  old  man  Kellum,  —  an' 
p'raps  Benny,  —  an'  for  a  long  guess  Se- 
battis,  —  'cause  Beaky  was  always  cuffin' 
'im  round,  —  if  he  don't  git  drunk  first. 
'T won't  do.  'T  ain't  enough  of  us.  He'll 
git  fifteen  or  twenty,  —  the  devil's  rin- 
sin's  they  are,  too." 

"I'll  go  down  and  see  him,"  said 
Archer.  "  That'll  keep  them  away  from 
the  house.  I  'm  not  afraid  of  him,  I  hope." 
And  he  told  briefly  of  the  encounter  by 
the  fire.  "He  did  n't  seem  so  terrible." 

"That  may  all  very  well  be  —  for  last 
night,"  declared  Peter,  his  blue  eyes 
alight  with  keen  thought.  "He's  rotten, 
an'  a  brute,  but  you  must  remember  the' 
was  jus'  one  good  thing  in  'im,  he  thought 
the  world  o'  Beaky.  He 's  the  only  one  to 
do  that.  Oh,  I  tell  ye  he 's  a  devil  anyway, 
an'  worse  when  he's  drunk.  They'll  be 
too  scairt  not  to  f oiler  'im,  anywheres  he 
says.  That 's  all  that  kep'  'em  together  as 
a  gang.  No,  't  would  jus'  be  murder  if  ye 
went  down  there  now;  an'  you  can't  be 
spared.  An'  I'm  not  guessin'  about  this, 
for  I  went  round,  quick,  too,  —  to  sneak 
a  bo't  —  mine  got  lost  last  night,  —  an' 
blessed  if  he  ain't  stole  every  pair  o'  oars 
out  of  every  bo't.  An'  if  we  had  'em,  it 
'ud  be  no  go,  'cause  Benny's  bo't's  lent 
to  his  brother  to  go  after  smoke- wood,  an' 
Kellum  don't  even  own  one,  —  poor  old 
feller,  he  useter  own  a  schooner  once. 
An'  the'  ain't  a  stitch  o'  canvas  on  them 
pinkies.  Oh,  the  Old  Man's  cute!  He 
don't  mean  to  have  you  git  off  this  island. 
When  he  gits  'em  lo'ded,  he'll  go  up  to 
the  house,  an'  whether  you're  there  or 
not,  they'll  raise  hell!  An'  now  how '11 
we  stop  'em  ?  We  ain't  got  no  guns.  But 
they's  axes  an'  bo't-hooks,"  he  cried 
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savagely.  "We'll  do  for  some  one  'fore 
we  git  laid  out." 

"Powell  let  his  boat  go  adrift  last 
spring,"  Archer  reflected,  with  bitterness. 
"There's  just  one  way  to  get  help. 
Swim  it." 

"By  the  Lord!"  cried  the  other,  as- 
tonished. Then,  shaking  his  head,  "Can't 
live  in  that  cold  for  two  miles  an'  a  half. 
An'  it's  slack  water  now.  By  young 
iood  it'll  be  the  whirlpools." 

"We  must  try  it,"  said  Archer.  "It's 
een  done  once,  years  ago.  I  must  take 
ic  chance.  You  delay  them  down  there." 

Blue  Peter  thought  for  a  second,  then 
lodded  grimly.  "You're  all  right,"  he 
lid.  "I'll  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel. 
You're  all  right.  'T  won't  be  no  easy 
job  for  'em."  He  hesitated.  "Look  here, 
somethin'  may  happen.  After  this  is 
over,  —  if  she  comes  out  of  it  all  right,  — 
I'm  off  for  good,  anyway.  Nothin'  left 
on  this  island  for  me.  The  poor  little  kid 

•  he  was  what  you  call  a  —  what  is  it  ? 

•massacree?  no,  they  useter  tell  about 
'em  out  o'  the  Bible — 'sacrafice'  the 
word  ?  Well,  he  was  bein'  spoilt  here  in 
this  crowd.  Might  'a'  gone  to  school  an' 
learnt  somethin';  but  I  kep'  puttin'  it 
yS  —  usin'  him  to  help  me  keep  an  eye 
jut  —  he  'd  lie  up  here  watchin',  whole 
fternoons.  Might  'a'  done  better 'n  me, 
icarin'  thirty  an'  good  for  nothin'  but 
ish.  I  want  ye  to  promise  me  one  thing," 
ic  jerked  out.  "Quick,  'cause  we've 

sn  standin'  here  talkin  too  long." 

"I'll  promise  it,"  said  Archer. 

"Don't  tell  her  — Helen,"  said  Blue 
'eter,  looking  down,  "none  o'  what  I 
told  ye  —  'bout  me  or  the  boy  —  an'  our 
doin's.  I  knowed  some  one  'ud  come 
along  like  you — I  ain  't  a  damn  fool .  Just 
you  promise  that." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Archer.  Sud- 
denly he  held  out  his  hand.  "Peter, 
you're  the  best  fellow  I  ever  knew  any- 
where." 

Their  grip  was  strong  but  brief. 

"I  wish  we'd  'a'  growed  up  together — 
Hugh,"  said  the  fisherman.  "Now  hurry. 
Swim  like  hell.  I'll  hold  on  till  you  git 


back.  That's  my  promise,  for  yours. 
I'll  hold  'em,  damn  their  souls." 

He  went  scrambling  downward  to  his 
desperate  politics.  Archer  bounded  off 
down  the  slope,  through  the  field  and 
the  frost-bitten  rows  of  vegetables,  to  the 
back  door. 

The  good  old  woman  was  lighting  her 
kitchen  fire.  He  cut  short  her  wrinkled 
smile  of  welcome. 

"Barbara,"  he  said,  snatching  a  bot- 
tle of  oil  from  her  shelf,  "I  must  frighten 
you  a  little,  but  you  must  stand  it,  for 
Miss  Helen's  sake.  There  's  danger  from 
that  crowd  over  in  Black  Harbor.  Just 
how  much,  I  can't  say.  I'm  going  across 
to  the  town,  and  bring  over  some  men  to 
see  no  harm's  done.  But  meantime,  you 
must  keep  the  house  shut  up,  tight.  Don't 
let  them  go  out,  or  any  one  in." 

The  old  woman's  face  looked  very 
white,  but  there  was  pluck  in  her  eyes. 

"It's  for  Miss  Helen's  sake,"  he  re- 
peated. "Keep  up  your  courage.  I'll 
be  right  back." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Archer,  sir,"  she  fal- 
tered. "I '11  do  it,  sir." 

He  was  off,  running  to  the  beach,  and 
along  it  northward,  to  make  his  start  as 
far  as  possible  above  the  line  where  the 
whirlpool  might  appear.  Ripping  off  his 
clothes,  he  ran  naked  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  doused  the  oil  over  his  body,  and 
rubbed  hastily  till  the  great  white  muscles 
glistened  in  the  sun.  He  felt  hollow  from 
lack  of  food  and  sleep ;  the  water  stretched 
hopelessly  far  to  the  mainland;  but  the 
excitement  as  he  ran  splashing  out,  and 
the  cold  shock  of  the  plunge,  set  his  heart 
thumping  stoutly.  His  first  thought  was 
one  of  despair,  —  "  It 's  too  cold. "  But  he 
shut  his  mind  to  that,  and  clove  his  way 
ahead  through  the  bright  green  water, 
swimming  with  a  powerful  side  stroke. 
That  lowness  of  vision  over  a  flat  surface 
which  is  peculiar  to  swimming  made 
colors  and  lines  abnormally  distinct.  With 
his  cheek  gouging  through  the  water,  he 
could  see  the  ruddy  cliffs  retreating  be- 
hind him,  the  greenness  and  the  black 
shadows  of  little  trees  that  clung  in  crev- 
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ices,  the  pink  curve  of  the  beach,  the  shin- 
ing, shifting  lines  of  the  water,  his  own 
legs,  distorted  by  refraction  till  they  looked 
ridiculously  pale  and  green  and  thin, 
kicking  away  like  alien  marine  things  in 
pursuit  of  his  body  and  of  the  big,  glis- 
tening deltoid  that  capped  his  shoulder, 
strongly  contracting  and  relaxing.  Ahead, 
as  he  shot  his  arm  forward,  appeared  his 
first  distance  mark,  a  white  can-buoy  two 
thirds  of  the  way  across  the  channel;  be- 
yond that,  a  broad  eddy  of  the  tide,  a 
slightly  raised  surface,  smooth  and  yel- 
lowish-white, like  a  sheet  of  ice,  where 
hundreds  of  white  gulls  wheeled  or  float- 
ed in  search  of  breakfast;  and  beyond 
these  again,  the  wharves  and  meagre 
shipping  of  the  town,  —  the  square- 
rigged  shapely  tangle  of  his  own  ship,  the 
Elizabeth  Fanning. 

The  numbness  began  to  leave  him, 
though  an  ice-cold  ring  circled  his  neck 
where  wind  and  water  met.  Like  all 
swimmers,  he  grew  confused  in  his  sense 
of  time,  and  had  strange  thoughts.  Half 
way  to  the  can-buoy  now;  no  longer 
slack  water;  must  hurry.  A  half-eaten 
apple  came  bobbing  peacefully  toward 
him  on  the  young  flood.  He  wondered 
who  had  eaten  it,  and  whether  it  were 
sweet  or  sour.  But  where  the  devil  had 
all  his  Latin  gone  to?  Her  father  had 
said  "enaviganda."  Did  that  mean  it 
could  be  swum  through,  or  it  could  n't  ? 
He  suffered  a  morbid  worry  over  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  as  if  it  contained 
the  secret  of  his  present  fate.  The  thing 
had  been  done — that  fellow  in  '56.  At 
all  events,  he  shifted  his  stroke  again,  and 
swam  on  tediously. 

Of  a  sudden  he  noticed  that  the  apple 
was  bearing  rapidly  down,  —  was  along- 
side, on  a  little  raised  rim  of  water  like  a 
moving  flaw  in  glass.  Next  instant  he  had 
spun  about  and  was  facing  seaward. 
Something  below  twirled  his  legs  vio- 
lently. 

"Hello!"  he  sputtered  aloud.  "Good 
Lord!"  he  thought.  "This  is  bad.  I 
must  get  out  of  this." 

But  the  running  ocean  was  stronger. 


The  water  hissed,  curved  on  a  slant, 
boiled  upward,  regurgitated  in  patches 
white  as  with  melting  snowflakes.  A  sub- 
marine force,  gigantic  and  appalling,  spun 
him  round  and  round  and  whirled  him 
downward.  He  wrestled  frantically.  His 
head  sank  inside  a  wide  cylinder  of  smooth 
green  glass,  laced  about  spirally  with  run- 
ning silver  threads.  His  ears,  long  deaf- 
ened by  the  noise  of  swimming,  were 
filled  with  a  strange  roar.  "Whirlpool! 
It's  all  up.  I'll  see  where  it  goes  to,  any- 
way," he  thought  insanely,  and  strained 
for  a  last  breath  as  he  shot  under.  In  a 
green  light  he  was  slatted  about  dread- 
fully, spinning  upright,  then  horizontal, 
his  useless  arms  and  legs  flying  wide  and 
shaken.  A  giant  weight,  a  personal,  hate- 
ful weight,  began  pressing  on  his  back, 
pressing  him  slowly  down  into  the  dark. 
Acute  worry  seized  him  because  this  thing 
was  unfair — would  not  give  him  a  chance 
to  get  just  one  more  breath — was  squeez- 
ing him  down  into  a  funnel,  and  he  did 
not  think  the  bore  at  the  end  was  big 
enough  to  let  him  through.  "Why,"  he 
thought,  "why,  this  is  It!  This  is  dying. 
What  they  call  Death! — I'm  very  sorry 
for  them  all  up  there."  And  then  he 
thought,  as  suddenly,  "Hold  on!  I  can't 
yet,  because  before  this  sort  of  thing  I  'm 
due  to  come  back  to  the  island,  —  I've 
drunk  from  her  spring  —  Helen  —  that 
was  the  agreement "  —  But  still  he  was 
pressed  downward,  and  the  pain  grew 
heavy  and  dull.  No  one  would  ever  tell 
her  of  the  cold,  the  dark,  the  loneliness.  It 
was  all  years  ago,  anyway,  and  very  deep. 

Slowly  he  was  rising.  "Where  next  ?" 
he  thought  cynically.  Perhaps  it  was  over 
now,  and  this  was  just  the  fellow's  soul 
going  up,  up.  "No,  by  golly,  there's  too 
much  pain  about  it.  It 's  lighter  —  The 
sun  —  It's  me,  and  I'm  out  —  Air!" 

He  struck  out  in  leaden  imitation  of 
swimming,  just  to  take  it  up  where  he 
had  left  off;  then  stopped;  then  began 
again.  He  was  more  interested  in  a  pale 
thing  that  accompanied  him,  large  and 
speckled,  like  a  potato,  but  twitching 
round  the  edges,  round  the  nostrils. 
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"Why,  it's  my  nose,  and  I've  got  one  eye 
shut.  How  silly!"  The  humor  of  this 
woke  him  up,  and  now  he  really  swam. 
"I've  wasted  a  lot  of  time  down  there," 
he  mourned. 

Something  large,  white,  and  round 
came  rushing  at  him  through  the  water. 
The  can-buoy,  —  the  tide  was  carrying 
him  past,  he  must  n't  lose  that.  He  lashed 
out  for  it  blindly,  and  managed  to  be 
flung  against  the  slope.  Though  it  dipped, 
swayed,  and  rolled,  he  slowly  climbed  up, 
over  barnacles  and  painted  sheet-iron, 
to  where  he  could  grasp  the  iron  ring  at 
the  top.  It  must  have  been  for  a  long 
time  that  he  clung  there.  The  tiny  knives 
of  the  barnacles  had  sliced  his  legs,  and 
blood  ran  in  slow  red  streams  through 
the  hair  on  his  shins.  "It's  all  up,"  he 
reflected,  watching  the  tide  race  by. 
"I've  come  through  the  upper  tip-edge 
of  the  whirlpools,  off  there.  Just  a  baby 
one  that  got  me;  but  it's  done  the  trick. 
This  is  a  mighty  poor  exhibition.  What 
will  Peter  say,  and  Helen?"  The  only 
answer  was  despair;  he  grew  colder  and 
weaker,  his  aching  fingers  loosened,  time 
dragged  on,  and  he  longed  to  go  to  sleep. 

There  came  a  puffing  from  somewhere. 
He  looked  up  to  see  a  smoky,  brindle- 
colored  tug  off  to  the  left,  making  for  the 
town.  He  waved  one  arm,  and  gave  a 
feeble  hail.  Nothing  happened.  He  tried 
again  and  again,  without  much  hope.  At 
last  she  gave  a  short  toot  of  her  whistle, 
came  about,  headed  toward  him,  turned 
near  at  hand,  and  stood  off  in  a  lathering 
wake.  Two  staring  men  lifted  him  pre- 
cariously into  a  rowboat,  and  pulled 
back  through  the  sweep  of  tide. 

"How  many  men  have  you  got 
aboard  ?  "  he  kept  asking,  as  plainly  as 
he  could  for  the  chatter  of  his  teeth. 

"He's  bughouse,"  flatly  asserted  the 
man  at  the  oars.  "Lord,  he 's  blue  as  my 
shirt.  Git  him  down  into  the  engine- 
room,  Spike,  an'  give  him  a  slug  o'  whis- 
key. —  What  'd  ye  try  to  swim  it  fer  ?  — 
No  use  askin',  he's  bughouse." 

Then  all  that  Archer  remembered  was 
being  lowered  into  the  warm  depths  of 


the  tug,  and  standing  before  the  red 
blaze  of  the  furnace  door,  with  the  water 
forming  inky  puddles  round  his  feet  in 
the  coal  dust.  And  the  deck-hands  choked 
him  with  vile  Irish  whiskey.  Then  he 
found  himself  talking  lucidly  with  a  fat, 
jovial,  and  astonished  captain,  and,  by  a 
last  effort  of  the  will,  making  him  under- 
stand that  he,  Archer,  this  naked  swim- 
mer, could  pay  a  hundred  dollars  to  have 
a  posse  of  men  taken  over  at  once  to  the 
island.  And  then  they  had  touched  at  a 
wharf,  where  dozens  of  men  had  sprung 
aboard,  shinning  down  the  slimy  green 
spilings.  The  tug  was  off  again.  The  en- 
gineer gave  him  cotton  waste  to  rub 
down  with,  and  dressed  him  in  a  blue 
jumper  and  overalls.  They  sped  past  the 
can-buoy  again,  where  already  the  whirl- 
pools had  vanished  in  the  tide.  Through- 
out this  dream  every  one  was  wonder- 
fully kind  to  him,  and  seemed  to  think 
him  a  decent  fellow,  somehow.  The  cap- 
tain introduced  him  formally  to  Sheriff 
Moriarty,  a  keen,  elderly  man  with  a 
gnawed  mustache,  who  asked  many 
questions  briskly,  and  kept  repeating, 
"Always  said  so.  Knew  something  of  the 
kind  would  happen.  Old  man  Powell 's  a 
damn  fool.  I  knew  it."  And  then  in  ad- 
miration, "  Young  man,  there 's  few  could 
have  swum  to  that  boo-y  at  any  time  of 
tide." 

Yet  all  this  was  unreal;  it  was  only 
when  they  steamed  into  the  cove,  and 
could  see  the  close-shuttered  house,  that 
men  and  things  seemed  to  Archer  more 
than  a  tangled  farce  of  dreams.  Three 
boatloads  pulled  quickly  landward.  But 
as  they  rowed,  Archer  saw  a  little  squad 
of  men  appear  over  the  slope,  running 
toward  the  house;  and  a  man  in  a  blue 
jersey  was  running  with  the  first  of  them. 
The  island  was  very  still  in  the  growing 
warmth  of  late  forenoon. 


VII 

The  battering  of  blows  on  the  door 
came  down  to  them  while  they  struggled 
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up  the  sand,  more  boatloads  racing  after 
them;  but  when  they  reached  the  field, 
they  saw  the  little  mob  still  outside, 
swarming  like  hornets  round  the  door- 
step. Something  had  checked  them: 
there  was  a  surge  of  conflict,  but  no  ad- 
vance. As  the  townsmen  ran  up  the  slope, 
two  figures  rolled  down  past  them, — the 
dark  Indian  face  of  Sebattis,  who  was 
trying  to  bite  a  white  man's  ear,  —  both 
growling  and  punching  in  a  drunken  dog- 
fight entirely  beside  the  point  of  the  main 
quarrel.  Some  of  the  less  eager  among 
the  sheriff's  men  stopped  to  separate 
them,  but  Archer  and  the  others  swept 
on.  Already  a  few  of  the  gang  scattered 
from  the  door  in  flight,  running  unsteadi- 
ly round  the  house  and  up  through  the 
vegetable  garden.  One  man  fell  blindly 
through  the  beanpoles,  with  loud  oaths 
and  breakage.  Those  who  stood  their 
ground  had  their  backs  turned,  and  were 
apparently  absorbed  in  something  be- 
fore them. 

While  he  raced,  Archer  saw  what  it 
was.  Before  the  broken  panels  of  the 
door,  old  Lehane  and  Peter  stood  in  a 
clinch  so  desperate  that  the  rest  had 
fallen  back  to  watch  them.  Even  in  the 
heat  of  running  Archer  could  see  the 
wrench  of  muscles  under  the  blue  jersey 
of  the  one  and  the  coat,  green  with  age, 
that  covered  the  broad  back  of  the  other. 
Peter,  with  both  hands  aloft,  gripped 
Lehane 's  wrist  so  that  a  pistol  pointed 
skyward;  but  round  his  own  throat  a 
great,  fat  hand  was  murderously  at  work. 
Both  bodies,  the  lithe  and  the  bulky, 
were  strained  to  the  last  fibre. 

"Old  fool!"  grunted  Peter.  His  eyes 
were  almost  shut  against  the  sun,  the 
blue  veins  showed  like  a  Biblical  seal  on 
his  forehead.  "Quit  it!"  A  sudden  rip- 
ple of  tense  motion  ran  through  his  body 
from  boot-heel  to  wrist.  There  was  a 
sound  like  a  stick  snapping. 

"Ah!"  bellowed  the  big  man.  The 
pistol  fell.  Archer  and  the  others  breasted 
the  bright  surge  of  flowers  in  the  garden, 
and  ran  upon  them  all  in  a  victorious 
scuffle.  It  was  more  than  two  to  one,  and 


with  old  Lehane  surrounded,  the  fight 
was  laughably  simple. 

Archer  found  himself  shoving  off  an 
overzealous  deckhand  who  would  have 
seized  Kellum.  The  old  man  sat  against 
the  red  stone  wall,  his  little  knees  drawn 
up  with  a  comical  air  of  comfort,  but  a 
red  stream  from  his  cheekbone  trickling 
into  his  yellow-stained  beard. 

"He  hit  me  a  proper  hard  poke,"  he 
was  muttering,  dazed  but  philosophic. 
"It  couldn't  'a' come  square  on, though." 

Helen  appeared  from  somewhere  with 
towels,  a  basin,  and  a  bottle.  Her  brown 
eyes  sought  Archer's  for  one  bright  in- 
stant, and  then  she  was  at  work  over 
Kellum,  deftly  and  sensibly.  The  old 
man  looked  up  at  her  like  a  dirty,  beard- 
ed child. 

"Ye  done  well,  Hugh,"  said  the  deep 
voice  of  Peter.  The  two  big  men  grinned 
at  each  other  like  schoolboys.  Peter  was 
breathing  short,  and  wore  round  his 
throat  the  red  stripes  from  the  old  man's 
fingers.  "To  speak  plain,  ye  done  bet- 
ter 'n  I  thought  ye  could.  'T  was  an  awful 
resk." 

"I  have  n't  done  so  much  as  you,"  re- 
plied Archer.  He  meant  far  more  than 
this,  for  new  and  strange  thoughts  had 
been  swarming  in  his  mind  through  all 
this  tumult.  "Nothing  like,  Peter." 

Both  men  had  stopped  smiling. 

"  It  was  both  of  us,  —  both  fer  the  same 
thing,  anyway,"  the  fisherman  said. 
"  'T  was  a  narrer  squeak,"  he  added, 
with  forced  cheerfulness.  "We  had  n't 
ought  ter  complain,  'cept  fer  the  boy." 
He  turned  away  slowly,  and  walked  a 
little  distance  down  the  field,  where 
Archer  did  not  follow  him.  In  the  mean- 
time Helen  had  disappeared. 

Farther  down  the  slope  old  Lehane 
was  raving  in  the  midst  of  a  group. 
"Leggo,  damn  ye,  my  arm's  broke,— 
no  need  o'  grabbin'  that  way.  That's  the 
feller,  up  there,  —  the  red-headed  one  in 
the  overhalls;  he  done  fer  Beaky,  I  tell 
ye." 

"That'll  all  come  out  at  the  inquest," 
Sheriff  Moriarty  called  down  to  him. 
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"Take  him  over  to  town  and  get  his  arm 
set,"  he  ordered,  and  came  stalking  up- 
ward to  engage  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Powell.  The  scholar  had  now  ventured 
out,  pale  and  bewildered,  into  the  sun- 
lit flower  garden;  and  over  the  tangle  of 
sweetpeas  Archer  could  see  him  shaking 
hands  timidly  with  the  sheriff,  like  a 
mild  curate  receiving  congratulations  on 
a  discourse.  The  sheriff  was  introducing 
several  other  men. 

"Mr.  Powell,"  he  said  briskly,  "I  want 
you  to  know  my  brothers,  Mr.  John  Mo- 
riarty,  and  Mr.  Michael,  and  Mr.  Flo- 
rence Moriarty;  he's  a  lawyer,  sir,  and 
may  be  able  to  help  you  about  this  mat- 
ter of  the  squatting;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mo- 
riarty, that  I  think  you've  dealt  with  in 
groceries;  and  Mr.  Ferris,  my  half-bro- 
ther, sir." 

The  pale  little  man  shook  hands  very 
precisely,  all  round.  "I  am  glad  to  meet 
you,  sir,"  he  repeated,  without  an  ink- 
ling of  what  this  intrusion  from  the  great 
world  was  all  about.  "Ah,  Mr.  Ferris, 
—  nan  omnis  Moriarty,"  he  chirped,  and 
in  spite  of  the  blank  looks  from  the  group 
of  kinsmen,  was  visibly  pleased  with  his 
joke. 

Archer  turned  to  Kellum.  The  old 
captain  was  not  much  hurt;  in  fact,  after 
Helen's  ministration  he  seemed  almost 
neat,  and  looked  up  with  sage  and  wea- 
therbeaten  resignation.  They  fell  into 
the  friendly  talk  of  allies,  in  which  Archer 
caught,  by  the  light  of  many  a  homely 
phrase,  glimpses  of  how  Peter  had  played 
for  time,  played  with  craft  and  force,  de- 
laying, desperately  delaying,  the  drunken 
crew  in  the  harbor.  Yes,  it  all  strength- 
ened what  he  himself  had  been  think- 
ing. 

"  He 's  a  good  lad,  Blue  Peter,"  said  the 
old  man,  stanching  his  cut  with  gingerly 
dabs  of  Helen's  handkerchief.  "We  call 
him  that  for  a  joke.  He's  a  good  lad, 
the  only  one  o'  the  lot,  an'  he'll  be  goin' 
away  now,  he  tells  me.  He  seems  dret- 
ful  cut  up  about  the  boy.  Well,  they'll 
most  all  be  goin'  in  a  month,  fer  the  win- 
ter. It's  only  a  summer  camp, —  'cep' 


fer  a  few  of  us,  the  devil's  orts,  that  has 
to  stay  all  the  year  round." 

"Captain  Kellum,"  asked  Archer, 
suddenly,  "what  would  you  do  if  you 
had  your  choice,  instead  of  staying  here  ?  " 

The  little  old  sailor  wagged  his  yel- 
low beard  sadly.  "  'T  ain't  no  use  talkin' 
so.  But  by  the  powers,"  he  ejaculated, 
"if  I  had  the  money,  I'd  buy  back  the 
Regina.  Lyons  'ud  sell  'er;  he  wants  a 
bigger  bo't.  Some  fools  '11  tell  ye  a  centre- 
board schooner's  no  good,"  he  cried, 
warming  with  enthusiasm.  "But  she,  — 
I  had  'er  fourteen  year,  an'  'ud  hev  'er  yit 
but  fer  bad  luck,  —  why,  she  'd  go  like  — 
like  a  horse!  The'  ain't  much  left  fer  ye, 
my  boy,  when  ye  come  to  my  age, 
p'r'aps.  But  I  'd  ask  nothin'  better  than 
jes'  to  come  up  on  deck  again  on  a  winter 
mornin'  and  see  where  the  vessel 's  lyin'." 

"If  I  buy  her,"  said  Archer,  "will  you 
take  her  and  pay  me  a  quarter  of  what 
she  brings  you  in  two  years  ?  She 's  yours 
on  those  terms." 

The  old  man's  eyes  peered  at  him,  hard 
and  bright  at  this  cruel  joke. 

"  Where 'd  ye  git  the  money?"  he  re- 
torted. 

"I've  got  enough  for  that,"  replied 
Archer,  laughing.  "What  do  you  say? 
I'll  get  Moriarty  to  telegraph  Lyons  to- 
day, when  he  goes  over.  You  say  he'll 
sell.  You  can  go  aboard  the  first  of  the 
week." 

Captain  Kellum  was  astonished  at  this 
magic. 

"Why,"  he  faltered,  "if  ye  mean  it  — 
'T  ain't  a  fair  bargain  to  you,  but  if  ye 
mean  it" — His  old  face  looked  very  queer 
and  puzzled. 

Helen  was  coming  from  the  house. 

"  I  mean  it.  Think  it  over,"  said  Archer, 
as  he  moved  away  to  meet  her.  By  tacit 
assent  they  walked  together  apart  from 
the  groups  of  men,  past  the  house,  be- 
tween the  rows  of  frost-bitten  vegetables. 
Her  hair  shone  once  more  with  bronze 
gleams  in  the  sunshine.  He  felt  infinitely 
glad  to  be  with  her  again,  as  if  he  had 
come  back  to  her  after  a  long  time  and 
from  a  far  country,  —  indeed,  from  the 
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dark  limbo  of  the  farthest  country,  where 
time  is  unknown.  She  was  good  to  look 
upon;  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart; 
yet  what  should  have  been  happiness 
was  overpowered  with  sorrow  and  self- 
reproach. 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked  in  her  quiet 
voice,  "what  is  it  all  about?  I'm  in  the 
dark.  You  look  so  funny  in  those  dirty 
things,  and  barefoot.  What  does  it  all 
mean — Hugh?" 

He  answered  her  smile  at  this  first  use 
of  his  name.  Then  very  seriously  he 
explained  it  all,  —  the  fight  in  the  dark, 
what  he  had  done  by  water  that  morning, 
what  Peter  had  done  by  land;  everything 
save  what  his  promise  to  Peter  forbade 
him  to  tell.  Her  clear  brown  face  was 
alight  and  alive  with  the  swift-changing 
emotions.  When  he  had  ended  this  story 
of  rough  deeds,  she  was  deeply  moved 
and  silent;  but  he  knew  she  had  ac- 
quitted him  of  his  worst  responsibility. 

"But  why,"  she  asked  in  a  puzzled 
way,  "why  did  that  old  man  think  it 
started  about  me  ?  What  have  I"  — 

She  had  gone  so  straight  to  the  point 
that  he  was  both  amused  and  dismayed. 

"You  must  n't  ask  me  that  now, 
Helen,"  he  answered.  "I've  promised 
not  to  tell  it  all"  — 

"Not  to  me  ?  "  she  asked,  disappointed. 

"Just  that,"  he  assented,  soberly. 
"Not  to  you."  In  the  long  silence  he 
stooped  and  plucked  at  the  withered  tops 
of  potatoes.  "Oh,  Helen ! "  he  broke  out 
at  last.  "It's  that  that  worries  me  and 
makes  me  ashamed  —  the  promise,  and  a 
great  deal  more  that  I've  been  thinking 
all  the  way  over,  through  it  all.  I'm 
ashamed.  I  came  here,"  he  hurried  on 
breathlessly,  "I  came  here  and  stole  it 
from  you,  all  at  once,  as  if  I'd  been  the 
only  man  in  the  world,  —  or  the  best, — 
without  giving  you  a  chance,  even,  to 
know  what  the  others  were  like  —  Oh, 
I'm  ashamed!"  he  cried.  "It  was  like  a 
cad,  —  it  wasn't  fair  to  you,  dear." 

Her  face  had  turned  pale  in  the  sun- 
light. 

"Are  you  sorry?"  she  asked,  with  a 


cold  voice  that  was  not  her  own,  and  that 
did  not  conceal  her  distress  and  fear. 

' '  No, ' '  he  cried  eagerly.  "  It 's  the  hap- 
piest and  truest  thing  in  my  life.  Oh, 
don't  you  see  why?  It's  just  because  it 
is  n't  fair  to  you.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
that  there  were  better  fellows,  off  the  is- 
land —  and  on  it.  Here  goes  my  word! " 
he  exclaimed  in  dismay.  "I  can't  keep  it. 
You  said,  the  other  time,  that  you  never 
used  to  feel  alone,  —  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  —  of  presence,  you  said,  among 
the  trees  and  places.  Well,  there  was." 
And  he  told  her  all  that  Peter  had  said 
that  morning.  "There,  I've  broken  my 
promise  to  him.  But  it's  best.  He's 
given  up  everything,  thought,  and  care, 
and  work,  and  his  little  brother,  and  I 
just  came  along  and  stole  it.  Why,  Helen, 
you  grew  up  in  a  kind  of  garden  —  an 
enchanted  garden  you  might  have  played 
it  was  —  and  this  man  built  and  kept  the 
walls  round  it,  walls  you  could  n't  see. 
And  what  am  I  before  a  man  like  that  ? 
Just  look,  without  any  make-believe.  We 
have  n't  even  talked  things  over  as  we 
were  going  to  this  morning.  But  see. 
I  Ve  run  away  from  everything  —  just 
drifted  along  —  never  thought  much  — 
took  chances  —  only  had  good  luck. 
Don't  you  see?" 

She  surveyed  him  oddly.  In  her  eyes 
was  a  shine  as  of  transfiguration,  but  he 
could  not  understand  it. 

"You're  very  young  about  some 
things,"  she  said.  "Younger  than  I  — 
years.  Did  n't  you  see,  up  there  —  can't 
you  remember  —  that  our  one  look  — 
and  what  it  meant  ?  Did  n't  you  see  that 
it  settled  it  all  ?  I  know  there  are  other 
men,  and  noble  and  good  —  the  world 
full  of  them  —  not  getting  their  deserts  — 
deserts  much  bigger  than  a  girl  like  me. 
I  know  that.  But  what  of  it  ?  This  Peter, 
oh,  I'm  sorry  for  him,  and  grateful,  and 
he  must  be  wonderfully  good.  But  — 
don't  you  see?"  she  begged  helplessly. 
"I  can't  explain  —  but  if  you  don't  —  if 
you  have  the  least  doubt  —  then  we  Ve 
made  a  mistake" —  Her  eyes  shone 
pitifully  and  her  lip  trembled. 
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"Helen,  you  know  I  couldn't,"  he 
said,  frightened  at  the  thought.  "You 
know  that.  Why,  when  I  was  in  the  whirl- 
pool, and  it  on  my  back  —  this  Death 
your  father  spins  words  about  —  pressing 
me  down,  what  do  you  suppose  I  thought  ? 
Just  that  I  could  n't  die  then,  because  the 
drink  from  your  spring,  —  our  poor  little 
foolish  game,  lasting  through  it  all,  right 
to  the  end  of  everything,  down  there  in 
the  dark.  Oh,  just  believe  that!  I  can't 
explain,  either,  half  of  it." 

The  color  of  reassurance  came  back  to 
her  cheeks. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  pointing  before  them. 
They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  shriveled 
rows,  where  a  lane  went  by  to  the  pas- 
tures on  the  northern  headland.  "This 
will  help.  See,  this  puddle  of  water  here, 
where  your  cow's  been  drinking.  It's 
full  of  her  hoof -marks,  and  shallow,  and 
dirty,  and  everything.  Now  stand  over 
here." 

Moving  away,  they  leaned  forward  to- 
gether and  looked.  The  light  so  caught 
the  little  surface  that  the  water  was  deep 
as  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  and  the  blue 
air  were  in  it. 

"There,  you  see.  That's  my  life,  be- 
fore you,  and  since.  I  don't  know  how 
else"  — 

The  girl  was  the  first  to  speak  again. 

"I  can't  tell  you  so  well,"  she  said. 
"But  the  long  winter  evenings  with  the 
snow  against  the  panes,  —  and  the  sum- 
mer nights  and  no  one  to  talk  to,  — 
there'll  be  no  more  of  those."  Then  she 
changed,  happily  mocking  his  sober  face. 
"Parables  in  puddles,  —  and  a  preacher 
in  blue  overalls."  They  both  laughed. 

"I  know,"  he  confessed.  "But  I've 
been  through  something  that's  made  me 
preach  these  things  to  myself.  And  two 
persons  I  met  this  morning,  one  on  the 
island,  and  one  in  the  water.  Let's  not 
talk  about  it.  But  I'm  not  going  to  let 
things  go  to  waste  any  longer,  or  run 
away.  Old  Kellum's  happy;  there's  a 
beginning,  and  there  are  lots  of  chances. 
You  're  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  If  we  could 
only  do  something  for  Peter"  — 


Helen  looked  thoughtfully  down  toward 
the  house  and  the  cove. 

"Poor  fellow,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I'm 
glad  you  told  me.  I  must  talk  with  him, 
though  it  will  be  very  hard  for  us  both. 
Let's  go  back  now;  and  good-by,  for  a 
while,  dear.  Oh,  you'll  tell  my  father 
soon,  won't  you?  It's  best  not  to  keep 
the  truth  hidden.  Good-by.  You  've  no 
more  doubts?" 

"Not  one!"  he  answered  earnestly. 
"I  wish  I  could  do  it  for  you  —  this"  - 

"No,"  she  said.  "You  did  your  part 
this  morning.  There  are  other  hard  things 
that  only  a  woman  can  do." 

From  the  little  flower  garden,  all 
crushed  and  torn  with  the  recent  scuffle, 
they  saw  the  men  moving  away,  part 
climbing  the  hill  toward  the  harbor,  part 
returning  to  the  beach.  At  the  edge  of  the 
slope  toward  the  cove,  Peter,  alone  in  the 
field,  stood  looking  toward  the  mainland. 
Helen  walked  slowly  down  toward  him. 

Archer  pattered  indoors  barefoot,  and 
at  the  desk  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  li- 
brary, began  a  letter. 

"Powell's  Island,  Wednesday. 

To  Captain  Berry, 

Barkentine  Elizabeth  Fanning. 

My  dear  Sir :  — 

An  accident  involving  the  death  of 
two  persons"  — 

Her  father's  commonplace  book  lay 
open  before  him.  As  he  cast  about  for  the 
right  words,  his  eye  lighted  on  a  recent 
addition  in  the  scholar's  neat  manu- 
script :  — 

"Schopenhauer:  Metaphysics  of  Love. 
—  This  ablest  of  modern  thinkers  has 
said  very  wisely:  'And  yet,  amid  all  this 
turmoil  we  see  a  pair  of  lovers  exchanging 
longing  glances,  —  but  why  so  secretly, 
timidly,  and  furtively?  Because  these 
lovers  are  traitors  secretly  striving  to  per- 
petuate all  this  misery  and  turmoil  that 
otherwise  would  come  to  a  timely  end.' ' 

"Hm!"  —  he  pondered.  "It  seems 
her  father  may  not  need  so  much  infor- 
mation as  we  supposed.  She  fails  as  an 
actress,"  he  thought  with  joy.  Then  he 
took  the  liberty  of  closing  the  book  and 
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putting  it  away  in  the  scholar's  drawer, 
where  Helen  should  not  see  the  odious 
words.  He  sat  thinking.  "Old  Lehane 
was  not  the  worst  person  she  must  be 
saved  from,"  he  concluded. 

Through  the  battered  door  she  entered, 
her  face  streaked  with  tears.  She  went 
swiftly  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  then 
turned,  fled  to  him,  and  for  an  instant 
stood  with  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
her  tousled  head  pressed  against  him. 

"  Oh,  Hugh,"  she  whispered.  "  He  is  a 
good  man.  And  so  were  you  to  tell  me. 
The  little  boy  is  to  be  —  we  agreed  — 
up  there  by  Arthur's  cross.  It's  little 
enough,  is  n't  it?  He  is  a  good  man." 

She  hurried  from  him  and  up  the 
stairs.  When  her  door  had  closed,  Archer 
turned  to  the  window,  and  stood  looking 
out. 

"I  could  spit  in  the  face  of  that  ablest 
modern  thinker,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"For  he's  a  liar.  Peter  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand of  him." 

Out  on  the  pitch  of  the  slope,  the  tall 
figure,  black  against  the  shining  channel, 
stood  looking  off  at  the  mainland. 

"But  sometimes,"  said  Archer  to  him- 
self, "we  build  our  happiness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others"  — 

A  footstep  grated  lightly  on  the  stone, 


and  the  scholar  entered,  looking  fatigued. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Archer,"  he  said  kindly, 
"you  two  young  men  have  done  very 
well  by  us,  it  seems,  in  some  mysterious 
way." 

"Not  I,  sir,"  said  Archer.  "I  only 
brought  this  trouble  on  you.  I  'm  sorry  to 
give  you  all  such  a  bad  morning." 

But  his  host's  mind  was  already  off  the 
subject. 

"I  went  down  thinking  to  comfort  that 
old  fisherman  about  his  son,"  he  ex- 
plained. "But  I  found  it  quite  impos- 
sible, he  is  so  violent  in  his  grief.  That 
was  a  fine  saying  of  Solon's,"  he  mused, 
"an  heroic  reply  to  the  news  of  his  son's 
death,  'I  knew  that  I  had  begotten  a 
mortal  being.'  Or  was  it  Anaxagoras,  as 
some  say,  or  Xenophon  ?  But  that  is  the 
pathos  of  the  past;  the  truth  of  matters 
becomes  obscured." 

He  looked  very  worn  and  white  as  he 
sank  into  the  big  armchair. 

"  He 's  been  through  a  good  deal  to-day 
—  for  him,"  thought  the  young  man. 
"We'll  let  it  wait  till  to-morrow.  I'd 
better  go  down  for  my  clothes  before  the 
tide  gets  them." 

"Obscured or  lost,"  added  Mr. Powell. 
"And  the  future  holds  only  one  cer- 
tainty "  — 
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"There  is,"  said  George  William  Cur- 
tis, in  an  address  at  Concord,  "a  cyni- 
cism which  fondly  fancies  that  in  its  be- 
ginning the  American  republic  moved 
proudly  toward  the  future  with  all  the 
splendid  assurance  of  the  Persian  Xerxes 
descending  on  the  shores  of  Greece,  but 
that  it  sits  to-day  among  shattered  hopes, 
like  Xerxes  above  his  ships  at  Salamis. 
And  when  was  this  golden  age?"  His 
hearers  might  well  have  answered  Mr. 
Curtis  by  saying  that  this  cynicism  is  of 
,no  modern  origin,  but  dates  back  to  the 
very  foundation  of  the  government.  Thus 
Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  on  February 
27,  1802,  to  his  associate,  Gouverneur 
Morris:  "Mine  is  an  odd  destiny.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  the  United  States  has  sac- 
rificed or  done  more  for  the  present  con- 
stitution than  myself;  and  contrary  to  all 
anticipations  of  its  fate,  as  you  know, 
from  the  very  beginning.  I  am  still  labor- 
ing to  prop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabric. 
.  .  .  Yet  I  have  the  murmurs  of  its  friends 
no  less  than  the  curses  of  its  foes  for  my 
reward.  What  can  I  do  better  than  with- 
draw from  the  scene?" 

Fisher  Ames,  probably  the  most  bril- 
liant American  statesman  of  his  time,  said 
six  years  later  than  this,  just  before  his 
death  in  1808,  at  the  end  of  his  lecture  on 
American  literature:  — 

.  .  .  "The  condition  of  the  United 
States  is  changing.  Luxury  is  sure  to  in- 
troduce want;  and  the  great  inequalities 
between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor 
will  be  more  conspicuous,  and  compre- 
hend a  more  formidable  host  of  the  lat- 
ter. .  .  .  Liberty  has  never  yet  lasted 
long  in  a  democracy;  nor  has  it  ever  end- 
ed in  anything  better  than  despotism. 
With  the  change  of  our  government,  our 
manners  and  sentiments  will  change.  As 
soon  as  our  emperour  has  destroyed  his 
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rivals  and  established  order  in  his  army, 
he  will  desire  to  see  splendour  in  his 
court,  and  to  occupy  his  subjects  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences." 

Victory  is  in  this  world  apt  to  be  a 
synonym  for  temporary  disappointment. 
In  1775,  when  John  Adams  came  back 
from  Philadelphia  after  the  Convention 
had  organized  the  army  and  appointed 
its  generals,  he  met  in  Quincy  a  horse- 
jockey  who  had  been  his  client,  and 
who  said,  '  'Oh,  Mr.  Adams,  what  great 
things  you  and  your  colleagues  have  done 
for  us.  We  can  never  be  grateful  enough 
to  you.  There  are  no  courts  of  justice 
now  in  this  province,  and  I  hope  there 
never  will  be."  Sad  were  Mr.  Adams's 
reflections  when  he  thought  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  such  men  as  this  might 
make  up  the  majority.  In  the  same  way 
Mrs.  Smith,  his  daughter,  after  dining 
with  several  members  of  Congress  at 
New  York  in  1788,  wrote  to  her  mother, 
"If  you  had  been  present  you  would  have 
trembled  for  your  country  to  have  seen, 
heard,  and  observed  the  men  who  are  its 
rulers.  Very  different  they  were,  I  believe, 
in  times  past."  Nearly  fifty  years  later 
than  this,  in  1835,  Chancellor  Kent  wrote 
of  Judge  Story,  "He  says  all  sensible  men 
at  Washington,  in  private  conversation, 
admit  that  the  Government  is  deplorably 
weak,  factious,  and  corrupt.  That  every- 
thing is  sinking  down  into  despotism  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment." In  the  same  year  Miss  Catharine 
M.  Sedgwick,  who  stood  for  many  years 
the  acknowledged  head  of  our  women  au- 
thors, testified  with  the  keen  sight  of  a  wo- 
man to  the  same  attitude  of  mind  in  those 
about  her.  "The  Federalists  believed  that 
all  sound  principles,  truth,  justice,  and 
patriotism  were  identified  with  the  upper 
classes."  "They  hoped  a  republic  might 
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exist  and  prosper,  and  be  the  happiest 
government  in  the  world,  but  not  with- 
out a  strong  aristocratic  element;  and 
that  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Bri- 
tain was  the  safest  and  happiest  gov- 
ernment on  earth,  I  am  sure  they  be- 
lieved. ...  I  remember  my  father,  one 
of  the  kindest-hearted  of  men,  and  most 
observant  of  the  rights  of  all  beneath  him, 
habitually  spoke  politically  of  the  people 
as  'Jacobins,' '  sans-culottes'  and  'miscre- 
ants.' He  —  and  in  this  I  speak  of  him  as 
the  type  of  the  Federal  party  —  dreaded 
every  upward  step  they  made,  regarding 
their  elevation  as  a  depression,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ascension,  of  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  country.  The  upward 
tendencies  from  education  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  life  were  unknown  to 
them." 

That  the  same  view  prevailed  among 
English  visitors  showed  itself  clearly 
enough  on  the  publication  of  Hamilton's 
Men  and  Manners  in  America,  whose  mor- 
al was  thus  summed  up  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  September,  1835 :  — 

"In  Europe,  the  ascending  intellect 
and  increasing  information  of  every  suc- 
cessive generation  have  long  been  con- 
spicuous; and  society  has  exhibited  for 
three  hundred  years  the  animating  spec- 
tacle of  each  successive  generation  being 
more  elevated  and  refined  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  But  that  is  far  from 
being  the  case  in  America.  There  the  de- 
grading equalizing  tendency  of  demo- 
cracy is  daily  experienced  with  more  de- 
plorable effects;  and  instead  of  the  lower 
orders  ascending  to  the  intelligence  and 
elegance  of  the  superior,  the  better  order 
of  the  citizens  are  fast  descending  to  the 
level  of  the  labouring  classes.  Each  suc- 
cessive generation  is  more  coarse,  and  less 
enlightened,  than  that  which  precedes  it. 
.  .  .  America,  Mr.  Hamilton  tells  us,  ex- 
hibits this  painful  spectacle." 

It  was,  moreover,  such  lamentations 
which  greeted  Harriet  Martineau  when 
she  came  to  America  about  this  same 
time.  "The  first  gentleman  who  greeted 
me  on  my  arrival  in  the  United  States," 


in  1834,  she  tells  us,  "a  few  minutes  after 
I  had  landed,  informed  me  without  delay, 
that  I  had  arrived  at  an  unhappy  crisis; 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  would 
be  in  ruins  before  my  return  to  England ; 
that  the  levelling  spirit  was  desolating 
society;  and  that  the  United  States  were 
on  the  verge  of  a  military  despotism. 
...  At  Washington,  I  ventured  to  ask 
an  explanation  from  one  of  the  most  hon- 
oured statesmen  now  living;  who  told 
me,  with  a  smile,  that  the  country  had 
been  in  'a  crisis'  for  fifty  years  past;  and 
would  be  for  fifty  years  to  come."  Miss 
Martineau  is  gone,  and  so,  doubtless,  is 
her  Washington  friend  and  adviser.  But 
he  has  left  a  numerous  family  of  de- 
scendants, and  newly  landing  foreigners 
are  still  liable  to  meet  them  on  the  wharf. 
How  are  we  now  to  interpret  this  pro- 
longed series  of  illustrations  of  what  may 
justly  be  called  the  cowardice  of  culture  ? 
It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
whole  period  I  have  been  describing  was 
a  profoundly  serious  one,  and  that  the 
buoyant  element  which  in  these  days  re- 
lieves itself  from  over-solicitude  by  a  bon- 
mot  or  an  anecdote  had  not  then  come  in. 
Among  the  whole  circle  of  the  Federal- 
ists, for  instance,  I  can  find  no  repartee 
which  seems  really  modern,  except  that 
reported  to  me  by  the  only  genuine  Fed- 
eralist whom  I  knew  personally,  James 
Richardson;  a  saying,  namely,  of  my 
grandfather,  Stephen  Higginson,  at  a 
gathering  of  the  Federalist  leaders,  in 
their  day  of  defeat,  at  the  house  of  George 
Cabot  in  Brookline.  After  a  good  deal 
of  dreary  lamenting,  my  grandfather  had 
at  last  the  audacity  to  suggest  to  them 
that  if  it  became  necessary  to  dwell  in 
the  same  house  with  a  cat,  it  would  not 
do  invariably  to  address  the  obnoxious 
animal  as  "cat;"  sometimes  you  must 
call  her  "pussy."  There  was,  however, 
scarcely  an  occasion  where  such  a  re- 
mark would  not,  in  those  days,  have  been 
thought  to  savor  of  levity;  and  if  we  are 
to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  an  historic 
situation,  it  must  be  more  seriously  ap- 
proached. 
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The  simple  fact  is  that  every  extension 
of  suffrage  terrifies  every  community  of 
voters.  Every  class  of  men  when  first  en- 
franchised is  distrusted  by  the  class 
which  it  threatens  to  outvote.  Nothing  is 
lore  amusing  in  view  of  our  modern 
standards  of  social  gradation  than  to  see 
the  slow  manner  in  which  the  mercantile 
class  has  come  to  its  present  position.  The 
original  charter  of  Delaware  reserved  all 
powers  of  government  to  a  royal  council, 
because,  as  it  said,  "Politics  lie  beyond 
the  professions  of  merchants."  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson  himself,  who  admitted  that 
much  might  be  made  of  a  Scotchman  "if 
he  be  caught  young,"  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  love  all  mankind  "except  an 
American,"  could  never  recognize  the  so- 
cial standing  of  a  merchant.  But  if  the 
merchant  was  thus  long  distrusted,  how 
luch  more  the  mechanic  classes,  when 
ieir  turn  for  political  emancipation 
line,  in  a  period  nearer  to  our  own! 
"It  is  pleasant,"  said  the  agents  of 
James  II  sent  with  Governor  Andros  to 
sston,  "to  behold  poor  coblers  and  piti- 
ful mechanics,  who  have  neither  home  nor 
land,  strutting  and  making  noe  mean  fig- 
ure at  their  elections,  and  some  of  the  rich- 
est merchants  and  wealthiest  of  the  peo- 
ple stand  by  as  insignificant  cyphers." 
Thus  in  Delaware  the  merchant  was  dis- 
trusted; in  New  England  the  mechanic. 
Yet  in  each  case  the  distrusted  class  car- 
ried the  day;  and  the  Revolution,  which 
in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  was  the 
work  of  the  landholders,  was  in  New 
England  the  work  of  the  people.  The 
men  of  wealth  and  standing  who  took  the 
side  of  liberty  were  so  few  that  they  could 
be  counted;  the  Revolution  was  carried 
through  by  the  masses. 

On  looking  backwards,  at  this  length 
of  time,  we  can  see  the  needlessness  of  all 
these  fears.  I  take  it  that  there  was  never 
a  period  in  our  history  since  the  American 
nation  was  independent  when  it  would 
not  have  been  a  calamity  to  have  it  con- 
trolled by  its  highly  educated  men  alone. 
John  Randolph  used  to  point  out  that  in 
the  Bible  the  Book  of  Kings  succeeds  the 


Book  of  Judges,  and  the  anti-slavery  lead- 
ers had  reason  to  fear  the  same.  Edmund 
Quincy  said  during  a  long  anti-slavery 
agitation,  "The  strength  of  the  move- 
ment was  in  the  masses.  The  presidents 
of  colleges  would  at  any  time  have  voted 
for  compromise."  And  I  remember  when 
Kossuth  at  Faneuil  Hall  reminded  us  that 
"when  the  battle  of  Cannae  was  lost  and 
Hannibal  was  measuring  by  bushels  the 
rings  of  the  fallen  Roman  squires,  the 
Senate  of  Rome  voted  thanks  to  Consul 
Terentius  Varro  for  not  having  despaired 
of  the  republic." 

If  it  sounds  like  mere  extravagance  to 
say  that  the  many  may  be  wiser  than  the 
few,  we  must  remember  that  the  mere 
word  "common-sense"  implies  the  same 
assumption;  and  so  in  regard  to  morals, 
the  masses  of  the  American  people  are 
doubtless  more  critical  as  to  ordinary  mo- 
rality than  any  exclusive  circle.  Bronson 
Howard  tells  us  that  a  Bowery  audience  is 
far  quicker  than  a  fashionable  one  to  hiss 
anything  really  immoral  in  a  play.  How- 
ells,  always  penetrating,  and  commonly 
accurate,  selects  a  rough  Californian  as 
the  man  who  voluntarily  patrols  a  sleeping- 
car  to  be  the  self-appointed  protector  of 
the  ladies.  A  solitary  girl  may  travel  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  meet  with 
less  of  real  rudeness  than  she  might  en- 
counter in  the  later  hours  of  some  fashion- 
able city  ball.  Americans  who  have  lost 
their  character  at  home  have  often  made 
a  great  social  success  abroad;  and  even 
at  Newport  or  Lenox,  one  may  see  be- 
hind an  unimpeachable  four-in-hand  men 
and  women  of  whom  it  can  by  no  means 
be  said,  as  Mark  Twain  said  of  Queen 
Victoria,  that  they  are  "eminently  re- 
spectable and  quite  the  sort  of  person 
whom  one  would  be  willing  to  introduce 
into  one's  family." 

If  this  is  true  in  important  matters,  it  is 
still  more  true  of  trivialities  of  dress  and 
demeanor.  Take,  for  example,  the  use  of 
the  hat.  In  that  well-known  authority, 
Pepys's  Diary,  which  is  held  as  an  infal- 
lible record  of  the  manners  of  its  period, 
we  find,  under  date  of  September  22, 1664, 
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"  Home  to-bed ;  having  got  a  strange  cold 
in  my  head,  by  flinging  off  my  hat  at  din- 
ner, and  sitting  with  the  wind  in  my  neck." 
So  in  Lord  Clarendon's  essay  on  the  de- 
cay of  respect  paid  to  age,  he  says  that 
when  young  he  never  kept  his  hat  on  be- 
fore those  older  than  himself,  except  at 
dinner.  He  died  in  1674.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  English  members  of  Parliament 
sit  with  their  hats  on  during  session,  and 
the  same  practice  prevailed  at  early  town 
meetings  in  New  England.  Thus  do 
manners  begin  with  the  many  rather  than 
with  the  few,  and  hold  their  own  longest 
amid  the  most  exclusive  circles.  In  the 
same  way,  we  may  often  see  morality  it- 
self best  exemplified  in  the  manners  of 
the  many. 

Why  then  should  it  be  the  classes  of  so- 
called  culture  that  set  us  the  example  of 
terror,  as  society  develops  year  by  year  ? 
The  man  supposed  to  occupy  a  humbler 
social  position  has  no  such  feeling  of 
alarm, — he  sees  his  own  organizations  of 
working  men  enlarging;  the  rights  of  la- 
bor recognized;  legislature  after  legisla- 
ture passing  laws  in  his  behalf.  He  saw, 
moreover,  a  year  ago,  the  President  of  the 
nation  chosen  by  the  largest  vote  ever 
known,  as  the  outcome  of  popularity  and 
confidence.  Had  the  dozen  richest  men  in 
this  country  joined  in  a  solemn  pledge  to 
defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  now  see  that 
they  could  not  have  done  it.  Surely,  it  can- 
not be  this  fact  on  which  the  cowardice  of 
culture  is  based.  The  scholar,  at  least, 
cannot  share  this  terror.  It  is  rather  for 
him,  by  wider  training,  to  become  a  lead- 
er of  men. 

It  is  a  source  of  joy,  not  of  peril,  that 
every  social  sphere  has  its  own  standard 
of  judgment,  neither  birth  nor  wealth  nor 
knowledge  nor  even  virtue  monopolizing 
this.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant, was  being  rowed  on  the  Racquette 
River  in  the  Adirondacks  by  a  guide  who 
had  been  highly  recommended  to  him, 
but  who  proved  very  silent.  At  last  the 
oarsman  found  a  tongue,  and  said  casu- 
ally to  his  passenger,  "  Do  you  know  Jim- 
mie  Lowell  ?  "  Supposing  this  to  be  one  of 


the  boatmen  on  the  lakes,  my  friend  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  such  a  person- 
age. "I  should  think  you  would  know 
him,"  returned  the  boatman  with  some 
surprise.  "He  teaches  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  writes  poetry  and  such  things." 
"Ah,  indeed,"  said  my  friend,  surprised. 
"I  know  Professor  Lowell,  and  have 
known  him  for  many  years."  "Do 
you  ?"  said  the  guide,  and  then  fell  back 
into  silence,  which  was  broken  by  the 
remark,  some  five  minutes  later,  "Igno- 
rant cuss,  ain't  he?"  It  appeared  that 
he  had  rowed  Lowell  on  that  same  river 
for  some  hours  earlier  in  the  previous  sea- 
son, keeping  always  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  that  Lowell  pleaded  with  him  to  row 
over  to  the  shady  side,  for  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  a  boatman  must  seek  the  cur- 
rent, not  the  shade.  The  difference  of 
standard  in  tastes  and  faculties  will  never 
be  determined  by  money  only.  Still  less, 
at  least  in  America,  will  it  be  controlled 
by  birth. 

Long  before  I  ever  visited  England,  I 
was  driving  a  young  Englishwoman  of 
rank,  daughter  of  a  baron  and  daughter- 
in-law  of  an  earl,  to  visit  the  old  abode  of 
Dean  Berkeley  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport. 
During  our  drive  I  asked  the  question, 
which  had  often  occurred  to  me,  whether 
the  best  English  society  was  not  liable  to 
be  made  monotonous  by  being  largely 
filled  up  by  birth  alone,  thus  losing  some- 
thing of  the  wholesome  variety  of  Ameri- 
can life.  This  she  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, on  the  ground  that  the  very  abun- 
dance of  families  of  the  higher  grade  made 
it  impossible  to  receive  them  all  at  any  one 
time,  and  in  making  a  selection,  it  was 
therefore  easy  to  substitute  guests  or 
friends  who  had  no  social  rank  whatever, 
but  perhaps  turned  out  the  wittiest  or 
most  agreeable  of  the  whole  company. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  said,  there  were 
families  of  the  very  highest  grade  who 
lived  almost  wholly  at  their  country-seats, 
rarely  came  up  to  London  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  then  were  passed  by.  "I 
know  lots  of  dukes'  daughters,"  she  care- 
lessly said,  "who  get  scarcely  any  atten- 
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tion."  She  was  herself,  at  that  time,  very 
young;  she  came  to  this  country  largely 
to  visit  Vassar  College,  then  a  novelty; 
and  made  so  hearty  an  acquaintance  with 
American  reformers  that  she  named  her 
daughter,  born  after  her  return  from  Am- 
erica, Lucretia  Mott;  she  was,  moreover, 
a  most  entertaining  companion,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  an  American  hostess, 
when  needful,  that  any  particular  dish 
on  the  table  was  "nasty,"  or  that  any 
insufficient  argument  used  by  the  host 
was  "bosh."  Mere  birth,  like  wealth,  fails 
to  make  the  judgment  infallible. 

If  all  the  scholar's  education  in  a  repub- 
lic gives  him  no  infallible  advantage  over 
the  man  who  cannot  read  or  write,  let  the 
scholar  have  the  manliness  not  to  whine 
over  the  results  of  his  own  inefficiency. 
How  absurd  would  be  any  artificial  sys- 
tem of  equalization,  such  as  we  some- 
tunes  see  gravely  urged,  which  should 
give  to  the  day  laborer  one  vote,  to  the 
schoolteacher  two,  to  the  lawyer  or  editor 
three,  and  to  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  United  States  Constitution  ten!  Na- 
tural laws  provide  much  better  for  the 
end  desired;  the  education  of  the  editor, 
the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  should  enable 
him  to  carry  dozens  of  less  educated  votes 
at  his  belt,  as  an  Indian  carries  scalps.  It 
is  he  who  writes  the  editorials,  he  who 
makes  the  speeches;  all  the  machinery  of 
conviction,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  entrust- 
ed to  his  hands.  The  political  committee- 
man  is  the  quartermaster  of  the  regiment; 
he  attends  to  the  supplies  and  the  encamp- 
ment, and  if  he  neglects  his  duty  the  work 
is  ill  done.  Eating  is  essential  to  fighting, 
in  the  long  run :  but  eating  can  never  take 
the  place  of  fighting;  and  the  tone  of  the 
political  campaign  must  be  given  by  those 
who  actually  contend.  "The  glory  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,"  said  Louis  Blanc  to  me 
once,  "is  in  the  power  it  gives  to  intel- 
lectual leaders;  a  man  of  trained  intellect 
really  throws  not  one  vote  only,  but  a 
thousand." 

All  this  being  true,  the  nation  has  sure- 
ly the  right  to  demand  of  its  educated 
men  that  they  should  not  evade  and  apo- 


logize, but  should  show  some  faith,  not 
only  in  their  principles,  but  in  their  train- 
ing and  in  themselves.  Robespierre  said 
that  power  without  virtue  was  crime,  but 
that  virtue  without  power  was  weakness. 
Power  naturally  demands  its  own  exer- 
cise, has  faith  in  itself,  and  claims  success, 
not  by  intrigue  or  manoeuvre,  but  by  man- 
ly self-assertion  and  having  eyes  to  dis- 
cover every  open  door.  It  was  said  of 
Haydon,  the  painter,  —  who  killed  him- 
self because  his  pictures  drew  fewer  visit- 
ors than  Tom  Thumb,  —  that  if  he  had 
tried  as  hard  to  paint  well  as  to  argue  the 
public  into  the  belief  that  he  had  done  so, 
he  would  have  been  the  most  famous  of 
English  artists. 

The  mistake  made  by  many  well- 
educated  men  is  still  greater.  They 
leave  their  real  opportunities  unused, 
and  then  complain  that  they  have  not 
more  chances.  The  hand  of  the  ignorant 
man  puts  in  the  ballot,  but  it  is  the 
tongue  of  the  educated  man  which  guides 
him,  first  or  last.  If  this  is  not  accom- 
plished, it  is  for  want  of  force.  After  all, 
eloquence  simply  represents  force,  — 
something  to  say,  and  the  fewest  words 
possible  to  say  it  in.  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Gettysburg  and  John  Brown's  at  the 
scaffold  are  still  our  high-water  mark  of 
American  eloquence,  though  England 
may  surpass  us  in  Lord  Chatham's 
"America  has  resisted.  I  rejoice,  my 
lords!"  a  passage  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  great  Irish  orator  Grattan  to  be 
equal  to  anything  in  Demosthenes. 

If,  now,  the  strength  of  society  lies 
more,  after  all,  in  the  many  than  in  the 
few,  and  if  that  multitude  is  best  stirred 
by  individual  leadership,  and  if  that  lead- 
ership is  found  best  in  the  best  educated, 
why  should  the  prospects  of  the  world  be 
formidable  ?  The  history  of  all  great  re- 
forms points  this  way,  but  let  me  draw 
my  moral  from  what  might  at  first  be 
called  a  minor  instance.  It  seems  but  a 
little  while  since  I  was  called  to  the  door 
of  my  lodging-house  at  Newport  to  meet, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  very  handsomest 
and  most  prepossessing  man  who  ever 
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stood  on  a  doorstep.  It  was  just  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  and  he  had  been 
discharged,  with  the  cavalry  regiment 
which  he  had  commanded,  from  Fre- 
mont's Mountain  Department,  and  was 
about  to  establish  a  large  market-garden 
near  Newport.  It  ended  in  his  getting 
such  prices  for  his  butter  as  Newport  had 
never  before  heard  of,  and  this  was  done 
by  one  who,  as  a  frank  and  manly  social 
favorite,  went  everywhere  and  was  equal- 
ly popular  with  men  and  women.  It  mat- 
tered little  to  him  whether  he  drove  up  in 
his  market  wagon  to  the  back  door  of 
some  stately  house,  to  settle  with  the 
housekeeper  some  question  of  new-made 
butter,  or  rode  upon  his  fine  Kentucky 
racehorse,  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  a 
party  call  upon  the  mistress  of  the  estate. 
By  and  by,  he  developed  wholly  new 
theories  of  drainage,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  that  perplexing  problem,  tak- 
ing contracts  in  that  direction  more  and 
more  widely.  Meantime  the  great  city  of 


New  York,  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, was  beginning  to  struggle  with 
a  problem  akin  to  drainage,  the  cleansing 
of  its  streets.  In  a  happy  hour,  he  was 
called  in  and  undertook  with  delight 
something  in  which  everybody  else  had 
failed.  As  a  first  stroke,  he  proceeded, 
amid  universal  derision,  to  clothe  in  a 
white  uniform  his  whole  corps  of  street 
cleaners;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
driven  into  disappearance  the  vast  legion 
of  piled-up  barrels  and  tilted  carts  which 
had  collected  the  dirt  of  every  street,  by 
night;  and  had  marched  his  white-clad 
workmen  in  military  order  down  Broad- 
way, by  day,  that  all  New  York  City 
waked  to  the  discovery  that  it  had  found 
a  master  and  his  name  was  George 
Waring.  Thus  does  every  reform  lie 
latent  in  the  public  mind  until  that 
public  finds  a  leader;  one  of  whom  it 
can  be  said,  as  Carlyle  said  of  Scott, 
that  "when  he  departed  he  took  a  Man's 
life  with  him." 
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II    REMEDIES 


BY   WILLIAM   Z.  RIPLEY 


CLOUDS  of  forensic  dust  have  been 
raised  in  public  discussions,  tending  to 
obscure  and  magnify  the  real  issue  in  the 
pending  railroad  legislation  in  Congress. 
The  President's  remedy  is  not  necessarily 
so  complex,  so  radical,  or  so  far-reaching 
as  it  has  been  depicted  for  campaign  pur- 
poses. Under  present  conditions,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  may  de- 
cide that  a  given  rate  is  unreasonable, 
and  should  be  changed.  This  original  rate, 
thus  adjudicated  unfair,  remains  undis- 
turbed, however,  until  the  case  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  three  federal  courts,  and 
has  been  finally  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  entails 


great  expense,  intolerable  delay,  and  a 
substantial  denial  of  remedy  to  the  com- 
plainant. Even  with  the  recently  added 
amendments  for  facilitating  a  settlement 
by  the  courts,  the  shipper  may  well  be  dis- 
couraged, dead,  or  otherwise  have  aban- 
doned the  cause,  before  his  rights  are  de- 
termined. And  then,  if  these  be  upheld, 
he  must  again  begin  the  Sisyphian  task 
by  prosecution  of  a  suit  for  damages,  be- 
fore securing  monetary  satisfaction.  And 
where,  meantime,  are  the  rights  of  the 
ninety  and  nine  other  shippers  who  have 
been  compelled  all  this  time  to  pay  this 
unjust  rate?  Each  and  every  one  must 
bring  his  own  suit  for  repayment;  which 
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of  course  none  of  them  in  fact  ever  do.  To 
meet  this  intolerable  condition  various 
bills  have  been  presented  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  last  one,  the  Esch-Townshend  mea- 
sure, was  passed  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  322  to  17  in  February  of  this 
year.  The  principle  in  all  of  these  bills  is 
relatively  simple.  Pending  final  adjudi- 
cation, the  government's  rate,  and  not  the 
railroad  rate,  is  to  prevail.  In  any  case, 
of  course,  property  rights  will  be  amply 
safeguarded  in  the  last  resort  by  the 
courts,  as  they  must  ever  be  under  the  wise 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  real, 
and  in  fact  the  only,  vital  new  question, 
then,  concerns  the  wisdom  of  replacing 
the  railway  rate  by  the  government's 
rate,  until  the  courts  have  had  time  to 
pass  upon  the  issue.  Not  permanent,  but 
merely  temporary  and  provisional  rate- 
making  is  all  that  is  contemplated  by  the 
Administration  policy  in  any  event. 

Two  avenues  of  approach  to  a  question 
are  always  open  and  may  profitably  be 
kept  distinct:  namely,  the  ideal,  and  the 
expedient  or  practical.  On  grounds  of 
abstract  justice,  to  take  them  up  in  order, 
which  party,  the  railroad  or  the  govern- 
ment ,  ought  to  prescribe  these  rates  during 
the  interval  between  the  Commission's 
decision  and  the  final  pronouncement  of 
the  courts?  The  carriers  have  always 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  —  the  word  is  used 
advisedly,  for  it  has  been  a  privilege 
and  not  a  right.  A  railway  is  not  a 
private  business,  like  the  sale  of  dry  goods 
or  molasses.  Transportation  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  all  trade;  and  the  rail- 
ways, in  order  to  sell  it,  are  dependent 
upon  the  government  for  powers  granted 
by  franchises  and  charters.  A  long  line  of 
cases  has  clearly  established  these  princi- 
ples beyond  all  measure  of  doubt.  The 
present  undisputed  power  to  regulate  is  a 
natural  result.  Until  issues  are  settled  be- 
fore the  courts,  the  carriers  have  hitherto 
imposed  the  burden  of  disputed  rates 
upon  the  public,  not  because  they  had 
any  right  to  do  so,  but  because  no  other 
more  competent  party  was  in  sight.  The 


real  disputants  are  not  the  government 
and  the  railway  company.  The  contro- 
versy lies  between  private  parties  and  a 
public  carrier.  The  government's  inter- 
est in  the  matter  is,  in  a  measure,  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  an  umpire  in  ordinary 
cases  submitted  for  arbitration. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  railway 
transportation.  Each  shipper's  business 
is  every  shipper's  business;  for  each  ship- 
per's rate  is  every  other  shipper's  rate.  It 
ought  to  be;  and  under  existing  laws  can 
practically  be  made  so.  Yet  pending  a 
definitive  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the 
contestants  cannot  cease  operations,  with- 
draw from  business,  sit  on  a  log,  and  whit- 
tle until  the  mandate  of  the  final  arbiter  is 
ready.  Transportation  is  a  continuing 
business,  as  well  as  everybody's  business. 
Hence  the  government,  in  order  to  insure 
a  "square  deal,"  must  provide  reason- 
able treatment  in  the  interim,  pending 
final  arbitrament.  Nor  is  such  interven- 
tion by  the  government  a  mere  matter  of 
courtesy.  It  is  its  proper  function  to  in- 
sure justice  to  all,  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  magnitude. 
Such  being  the  case,  unless  it  be  proven 
that  greater  injustice  will  result  from  the 
change,  the  natural  condition  would  seem 
to  be  this :  that  in  cases  of  dispute  the  de- 
cision of  the  umpire,  and  not  of  the  bigger 
contestant,  should  prevail,  until  final  set- 
tlement of  the  cause.  This  seems  to  be  the 
obvious,  the  natural,  and  the  just  conclu- 
sion from  the  premises. 

But  now  suppose  the  Commission  should 
order  a  rate  reduced,  as  in  the  celebrated 
Maximum  Freight  Rate  case;  put  a  lower 
tariff  into  effect;  and  then  the  courts 
should  ultimately  decide  that  the  original 
rate  ought  not  to  have  been  disturbed  at 
all.  The  railroad  meantime  has  suffered 
a  corresponding  loss  of  revenue  on  all 
traffic  carried  at  the  low  rate.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  hardship,  and  incontrovertibly 
unjust.  But  is  it  more  so  than  that  the 
shipper  should  unjustly  have  borne  the 
burden  in  the  contrary  case  ?  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  public  is  compelled  to  pay 
the  high  rate,  even  if  the  courts  afterward 
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decide  it  to  have  been  unreasonable.  The 
railway  as  an  interested  party  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  imposes  the  bur- 
den of  proof  upon  the  public  at  all  times. 
Is  it  not  more  in  consonance  with  justice, 
that  the  government,  an  impartial  umpire, 
should  temporarily  lay  the  burden  upon 
that  party  against  whose  contention  the 
greatest  reasonable  doubt  exists  ? 

The  only  just  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
one  which  will  insure  final  recovery  for 
unreasonable  rates,  by  whichever  party 
paid,  during  the  uncertain  period  of  ad- 
judication. One  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions of  the  railways  to  the  proposed 
change  arises  at  this  point.  Large  cor- 
porations are  more  responsible  parties  at 
law  than  most  individual  shippers.  Sup- 
pose, through  an  unjustly  low  rate,  a  rail- 
way had  suffered  loss  of  revenue;  could  it 
as  readily  recoup  itself  by  suits  for  dam- 
ages against  scores  of  shippers,  large  and 
small,  as  could  the  latter,  in  the  contrary 
case,  recover  back  from  the  railway  com- 
pany ?  This  cogent  argument  suggests  a 
compromise  measure.  Why  not  permit 
the  original  railroad  rate  to  continue  in 
force,  as  at  present,  pending  final  ad- 
judication; but  require  the  carriers  to 
give  bond  for  prompt  repayment  of  any 
surplus  charges  over  those  finally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  This  would  leave 
the  business  of  rate-making  in  railway 
hands  as  now;  and  yet  afford  a  substan- 
tial remedy  for  the  disputatious  shipper. 

Would  the  railways  accede  to  such  a 
compromise  measure,  with  all  the  finan- 
cial burdens  thereby  entailed?  They 
have  just  been  forced  to  do  so  for  intrastate 
business  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  in 
lieu  of  more  radical  propositions.  Why 
not  try  the  same  experiment  for  the  whole 
United  States  ?  Unfortunately  this  scheme 
is  woefully  short  of  a  just  solution.  The 
whole  matter  looms  up  larger  at  this  point. 
Enter  the  interests  of  the  real  consumer! 
In  most  cases  freight  rates  to  some  degree 
affect  the  price  of  commodities.  Has  the 
shipper,  having  paid  a  freight  bill  after- 
ward adjudged  unreasonably  high,  any 
right  to  sue  for  recovery  of  the  amount  ? 


Has  he  not,  with  his  fellow  merchants, 
supposing  all  to  have  had  a  "square 
deal,"  probably  shifted  the  burden  upon 
the  public  ?  Evidence  shows  that  car-load 
rates  on  cattle  from  Texas  to  South  Da- 
kota have  been  increased  since  1898  from 
$65  to  $100.  Probably  part  of  this  $35  in- 
crease has  been  taken  from  the  profits  of 
the  cattlemen;  but  can  there  be  doubt 
that  a  part  of  it  has  been  added  to  the 
price  of  beef?  No,  tackle  it  as  you  will, 
from  whatever  point  of  view,  and  you  re- 
turn to  the  same  proposition:  that  the 
damage  of  an  unreasonable  freight  rate, 
once  paid,  is  irreparable.  Particular  ship- 
pers may  recover  what  seem  to  be  dam- 
ages; but  which  are  likely  not  to  have 
been  so  to  them  individually  at  all.  By 
standards  of  abstract  justice,  the  real  so- 
lution must  distribute  the  temporary  bur- 
dens incident  to  the  delays  of  legal  proced- 
ure, as  nearly  evenly  as  the  laws  of  chance 
will  permit.  A  recent  compilation  shows 
that,  of  316  freight  rate  cases  decided  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
fifty-four  per  cent  —  practically  one  half 
— turned  in  favor  of  the  complainant.  In- 
asmuch as  these  complaints  are  practically 
all  brought  on  behalf  of  shippers  against 
the  railroads,  this  shows  how  evenly  bal- 
anced the  issues  have  been.  Were  the 
orders  of  the  Commission  to  become  ef- 
fective at  once,  the  losses  incident  to  errors 
afterward  corrected  by  the  courts  would 
be  distributed  in  about  equal  proportions. 
At  present  all  the  penalty  of  a  mistake 
falls  upon  the  shipper  and  the  public; 
the  railway  always  goes  scot  free.  An 
impartial  commission  should  be  clothed 
with  power  to  distribute  these  onerous 
burdens  by  prescribing  the  temporary 
rate.  And  if  of  sufficient  ability  and  irre- 
proachable integrity,  it  might  be  trusted 
to  do  so,  even  as  we  trust  the  judges  of 
our  Federal  Courts. 

The  severely  practical,  rather  than  the 
ideal  aspects  of  the  case,  constitute  the 
principal  defense  of  the  carriers  against 
this  proposed  legislation.  Their  main  con- 
tention is  that  such  action,  as  practically 
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applied,  involves  the  usurpation  by  the 
government  of  all  rate-making  functions. 
One  would  think,  to  read  some  of  the  tes- 
timony before  Congressional  committees, 
that  railway  traffic  managers  would  be- 
come extinct  if  this  change  were  made: 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  departed  shades, 
pterodactyls,  and  other  monsters  of  the 
ist.  One  can  never  be  quite  sure  how 
seriously  these  assertions  are  made.  The 
railways  refuse  to  recognize  any  distinc- 
tion between  governmental  prescription 
of  all  rates  and  temporary  governmental 
control  of  disputed  rates.  They  insist  that 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  new  rate,  re- 
placing the  old  one,  however  modest  were 
the  Commission,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
the  assumption  of  all  rate-making  func- 
tions. The  freight  schedules  of  the  coun- 
try, they  allege,  are  so  intricate,  so  inter- 
woven, and  so  delicately  adjusted,  that  to 

such  a  single  one,  however  lightly,  would 
jring  down  all  the  rest  about  their  heads. 

Uthough  greatly  exaggerated,  there  is 
sufficient  force  in  this  contention  to  re- 
quire its  consideration.  President  Had- 
ley  of  Yale,  for  many  years  the  best  au- 
thority on  transportation  in  the  country, 
has  met  it  summarily.  "Nor  need  we," 
he  writes,  "lay  any  great  stress  on  the  ar- 
gument that  such  interference  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  railroads.  Theoretically 
it  might  be,  if  the  Commission  were 
composed  of  madmen  and  the  courts  of 
socialists.  Practically,  the  number  of 
changes  in  the  rate  schedule  that  would 
be  made  by  any  sensible  commission 
would  be  very  small  indeed." 

The  best  guarantee  that  an  adminis- 
trative commission,  clothed  with  real 
power,  would  not  be  inundated  with  com- 
plaints so  numerous  that  an  entire  recast- 
ing of  the  freight  tariffs  of  the  country 
would  result,  is  found  in  the  first  five 
years'  experience  under  the  old  law,  from 
1887  until  it  began  to  be  nullified  by  the 
courts.  Every  one,  even  the  railways, 
considered  the  law  as  effective;  yet  no 
widespread  disturbance  resulted.  Com- 
plaints were  filed,  but  no  deluge  of  them 
appeared.  An  equally  potent  safeguard 


against  panic  is  afforded  by  a  political 
principle  coeval  with  the  rise  of  human 
institutions.  Laws  are  made  not  to  be 
broken,  but  to  be  observed.  Statutes  arise 
not  so  much  to  be  invoked  through  in- 
fraction, as,  by  their  mere  enactment,  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  enforce  them  by 
legal  process.  Prisons  are  built,  neither 
primarily  to  contain  those  within  their 
walls,  nor  possibly  all  those  outside;  but 
by  their  presence  to  remind  the  latter  of 
the  advisability  of  containing  themselves. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  example.  It  is 
continually  cited  as  illustrating  the  suc- 
cess of  a  non-rate-making  railroad  com- 
mission. But  the  fact  is  that  this  body 
serves  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  legislature 
keenly  sensitive  to  perhaps  the  most  en- 
lightened public  sentiment  in  the  world. 
Potential  power  is  so  well  recognized  that 
its  very  existence  renders  actual  interfer- 
ence unnecessary.  Once  in  a  while,  as 
when  the  power  to  prescribe  freight  rates 
for  milk  was  conferred,  this  reserve  force 
may  be  invoked.  But  even  in  this  in- 
stance, the  railways  in  Massachusetts  still 
promulgate  their  own  tariffs,  as  before. 
They  merely  take  pains  to  avoid  causes 
of  offense.  Similarly  the  Massachusetts 
Gas  Commission  is  empowered  by  law  to 
fix  the  price  of  gas;  yet,  despite  the  direst 
predictions,  the  gas  companies  outside  of 
Boston  continue  to  transact  their  own 
business  without  public  interference  in 
this  regard.  There  is,  however,  one  im- 
portant difference.  Knowing  that  they  are 
under  surveillance,  with  real  power  for 
control,  they  take  care  in  the  main  not 
to  invoke  its  exercise.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  many  abuses  now  causing 
popular  unrest  would  be  speedily  cor- 
rected by  the  railways  themselves,  with- 
out appeal  to  a  Federal  Commission, 
were  the  law  ample  and  certain.  This 
happened  after  1887,  when  the  trunk 
lines,  believing  the  law  to  be  really  effec- 
tive, all  remodeled  their  local  tariffs  to 
conform  to  the  Long  and  Short  Haul 
clause.  Not  every  abuse,  but  a  few  typical 
ones,  promptly  corrected,  would  speedily 
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clear  the  docket  of  a  large  number  of 
complaints. 

It  is  quite  true  that  rate-making  is  an 
extremely  complicated  matter,  engaging 
the  entire  attention  of  a  large  corps  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  these 
men  oftentimes  do  not  make  rates  at  all. 
Their  energies  are  bent  to  the  discovery 
of  those  circumstances  by  which  their 
rates  are  made  for  them.  Any  decision  of 
a  Federal  commission  must  of  necessity 
conform  to  these  same  conditions.  Thus 
it  results  that  in  the  great  complex  of  rail- 
way rates  many  of  them  are  impossible  of 
change.  A  large  number,  for  instance,  are 
"compelled"  by  water  competition. 
Traffic  is  almost  fluid  in  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  As  long  as  ships 
sail  the  sea,  no  transcontinental  freight 
rate  on  many  commodities  can  exceed  the 
figure  determined  by  carriage  round  Cape 
Horn.  As  long  as  the  South  produces 
more  materials  in  bulk,  like  cotton  and 
lumber,  than  it  buys  back  in  the  form  of 
merchandise  of  great  value  in  small  vol- 
ume, coastwise  vessels  south-bound  from 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  will 
take  cargoes  at  almost  nominal  rates 
rather  than  go  in  ballast;  and  competing 
railways  must  conform  to  that  rate,  so 
compelled.  Until  Canada  is  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  shoes  from  Boston  to 
St.  Paul  or  cotton  cloth  to  the  Orient  must 
be  carried  by  our  domestic  lines  as  cheap- 
ly as  by  the  Canadian  routes.  A  host  of 
such  conditions  and  interrelations  of  rates 
are  now  clearly  recognized ;  so  that  a  com- 
petent Federal  commission  would  ven- 
ture to  disturb  such  existing  conditions 
only  in  a  very  gingerly  and  tentative  way. 
The  Maximum  Freight  Rate  case,  in 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion laid  hold  with  a  heavy  hand  upon  the 
rates  into  the  South  from  Western  cities, 
will  probably  be  cited  in  contravention  of 
this  statement.  That  decision,  if  it  had 
been  upheld  by  the  courts,  would  certain- 
ly have  uprooted  many  long  established 
trade  adjustments.  But  many  facts  con- 
cerning railway  competition  in  all  its 


ramifications  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  decade  since  elapsed.  Judging 
by  recent  experience  in  the  arbitration  of 
the  seaport  differential  question,  th'e  dan- 
ger in  future  from  a  commission  sobered 
by  a  sense  of  vast  responsibility  may  be 
of  conservatism  and  timidity  rather  than 
of  impulsive  zeal  for  change. 

Elasticity  and  quick  adaptation  to  the 
exigencies  of  business  are  peculiarities  of 
American  railroad  operation.  This  is  due 
to  the  progressiveness  of  our  railway 
managers  in  seeking  constantly  to  develop 
new  territory  and  build  up  business.  The 
strongest  contrast  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  lies  in  this  fact.  Euro- 
pean railroads  take  business  as  they  find 
it.  Our  railroads  make  it.  A  quarryman 
in  Georgia,  wishing  to  bid  on  a  public 
building  in  Chicago,  is  granted  a  special 
rate  to  enable  him  to  take  the  job .  Or  con- 
trariwise, a  Northern  contractor,  through 
special  rates,  is  admitted  to  the  field  of 
competition  for  building  or  equipping  a 
cotton  mill  in  the  South.  California  is  en- 
abled by  the  same  expedient  to  put  fruit 
into  Chicago  and  New  York  in  competi- 
tion with  Florida  or  Michigan.  Much  of 
this  business  is  made  possible  only  by 
special  rates  adapted  to  the  case  in  hand. 
These  are  not  secret.  They  are  open  to  all 
comers,  although  made  with  reference  to 
a  particular  case.  The  railway  can  afford 
to  make  a  low  rate,  which  leaves  a  bare 
margin  of  profit  above  the  extra  cost  of 
adding  this  traffic  to  that  which  is  already 
in  motion.  These  rates  cannot  exceed  a 
definite  figure  based  upon  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.  A  higher  rate  than  this  would 
kill  the  business.  The  new  traffic  con- 
tributes something  toward  fixed  charges, 
and  enables  the  shipper  to  enlarge  his 
operations.  Yet  such  a  rate,  if  offered  to 
the  whole  traffic,  might  be  ruinous  in  the 
extreme.  The  domestic  shipper  of  mer- 
chandise may  often  be  helped  rather  than 
hindered  by  a  special  rate  on  grain  for 
Liverpool,  without  which  the  railroad 
would  lose  the  business  entirely.  To  trans- 
port California  fruit  for  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  rate  per  ton  mile  which  is  laid  upon 
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other  traffic  may  enable  those  other  goods 
to  be  carried  more  cheaply  than  before. 
Railway  representatives  rightfully  in- 
stance these  practices  as  a  boon  to  the 
commercial  world.  They  contrast  them 
with  the  hard  and  fast  schedules  of  Eu- 
ropean  railroads.  They  allege  that  such 
elasticity  loosens  the  joints  of  competition, 
"  keeps  every  one  in  business,"  equalizes 
prices  over  large  areas,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  life  of  trade.  Government  regulation, 
they  allege,  will  put  an  end  to  all  this, 
'substitute  mile  posts  for  brains,"  and 
produce  stagnation  in  place  of  activity. 

In  reply  to  these  contentions,  we  should 
distinguish  between  special  rates  which 
create  new  business,  and  those  which 
merely  wrest  business  from  other  carriers 
or  markets.  Any  expedient  which  will 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before;  which  puts  American 
wheat  into  Liverpool  in  competition  with 
India  and  Argentina;  which  cheapens 
California  fruit  on  the  Eastern  markets; 
which  offers  a  wider  choice  of  building 
stone  for  Chicago;  which  will  establish 
new  industries  for  the  utilization  of  local 
raw  materials,  deserves  the  greatest  en- 
couragement. No  commission  would  con- 
ceivably interfere  with  it.  Our  country 
has  been  unprecedentedly  developed  in 
consequence  of  the  energy  and  progres- 
siveness  of  its  railway  managers.  But 
thousands  of  other  special  rates  have  no 
such  justification,  even  where  they  are 
public  and  open  to  all  shippers  alike. 
These  are  the  expression  of  railway  am- 
bition to  build  up  trade  by  invading  terri- 
tory naturally  tributary  to  other  railroads 
or  traders.  An  enormous  waste  of  trans- 
portation may  be  involved  in  such  prac- 
tices. Agricultural  implements  from  Iowa 
are  sold  in  Massachusetts  on  such  rates, 
while  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  some 
of  these  products,  selling  goods  all  over 
the  world,  are  located  in  the  East.  Arkan- 
sas is  a  great  fruit-growing  state;  yet  so 
cheap  is  transportation  that  dried  fruits, 
sometimes  its  own,  are  distributed  by 
wholesale  grocers  from  Chicago  through- 
out its  own  fruit-growing  territory.  The 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recent- 
ly discovered  a  case  wherein  a  sash  and 
blind  manufacturer  in  Detroit,  trying  to 
build  up  a  market  in  New  England,  found 
himself  embarrassed  both  there  and  in 
his  own  home  territory  by  other  manufac- 
turers in  Vermont.  His  complaint  recited 
that  on  his  goods  shipped  to  Boston,  his 
rate  was  approximately  double  the  rate 
which  his  Vermont  competitor,  west- 
bound, had  to  pay  for  the  same  service  to 
Detroit.  Is  not  something  wrong  here  ? 
Is  it  not  open  to  question,  whether  each 
had  better  not  confine  his  attention  to  his 
own  natural  territory,  instead  of  both 
paying  unnecessary  freight  ?  It  all  makes 
business,  of  course,  for  the  railroads,  but 
the  ultimate  sufferer  is  the  public.  The 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  seeks 
special  rates  in  order  to  sell  goods  over  in 
Pittsburg  territory;  while  its  great  rival, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has 
an  equal  ambition  for  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  Superfluous  transportation 
is  the  result;  a  fact  fully  appreciated  by 
those  industrial  combinations  which  are 
seeking  to  effect  economies  in  production 
by  strategically  locating  their  factories  in 
order  to  divide  the  field. 

New  York  and  Chicago  demand  rail- 
way tariffs  enabling  them  to  distribute 
their  goods  in  every  hamlet,  South  or 
West,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  small- 
er provincial  centres.  Cities  of  the  next 
grade  contest  this  claim,  but  in  their  turn 
seek  to  outdo  the  still  smaller  places.  This 
process  goes  on  until  certain  states,  like 
Iowa,  for  example,  as  voiced  by  Governor 
Cummins  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  are  threatened 
with  the  entire  extinction  of  their  own  lo- 
cal distributive  trade.  Who  shall  draw 
the  line  between  the  elements  of  economic 
good  and  those  of  social  evil  in  this  great 
competitive  struggle  ?  The  days  of  laisser 
faire  are  long  since  gone  by,  what  with 
our  protective  tariffs,  our  banking  laws, 
our  labor  legislation,  our  attempts  at  the 
control  of  industrial  corporations  and  in- 
surance companies.  Are  railways,  the  ar- 
teries of  trade,  the  great  common  car- 
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Tiers,  indispensable  for  every  operation  of 
life  or  business,  to  be  exempt  ?  Or  shall 
the  government  assert  its  prerogative,  and 
demand  a  solution  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  social  peace  ? 

Special  rates  for  long-distance  busi- 
ness, when  unreasonably  low,  are  of  pub- 
lic concern  in  yet  another  way.  Where 
unduly  developed,  they  entail  increased 
burdens  upon  the  local  constituency  of 
each  railroad.  It  is  confessedly  the  case 
that  three  fourths  of  American  railway 
tonnage  moves  on  such  special  or  com- 
modity rates.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  proportion  is  not  more  than  one  half. 
Now  each  shipment  which  fails  to  bear 
its  due  proportion  of  fixed  charges,  even 
though  contributing  something  thereto, 
leaves  the  weight  of  interest  and  mainte- 
nance upon  the  shoulders  of  the  local 
shipper.  To  be  sure,  these  special  rates 
which  permanently  create  new  business 
operate  otherwise.  But  in  the  vast  com- 
plex, each  railroad  often  wrests  from  com- 
peting carriers  only  about  as  much  ton- 
nage as  it  loses.  It  invades  rival  territory, 
but  its  own  constituency  is  invaded  in 
retaliation.  Thus  there  is  rolled  up  an  in- 
ordinately large  proportion  of  such  special 
traffic;  leaving  the  regular  shipment  and 
the  local  trade  to  bear  the  brunt  of  fixed 
charges.  Momentous  social  consequences 
may  result.  Not  only  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  but  the  expense  of  living  in  the 
smaller  places  is  increased.  One  of  the 
most  dangerous  social  tendencies  at  the 
present  time  is  the  enormous  concentra- 
tion of  population  and  wealth  in  great  cit- 
ies. Increased  efficiency  and  economy  in 
production  are  much  to  be  desired;  but 
social  and  political  stability  must  not  be 
sacrificed  thereto.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a  powerful  decentralizing  influence  may 
be  exerted  by  checking  this  indiscrimi- 
nate and  often  wasteful  long-distance 
competition,  through  insistence  upon  the 
rights  of  geographical  location  ? 

"  Keeping  every  one  in  business  "  every- 
where, regardless  of  distance,  has  been  an 
important  influence  in  the  past  in  pro- 


moting the  material  advancement  of  the 
United  States.  It  constitutes  the  principal 
reason  why  railway  tariffs  are  so  inter- 
locked to-day  that  to  modify  an  evident 
injustice  in  a  particular  rate  threatens  to 
affect  thousands  of  other  rates  over  large 
areas.  No  sooner  has  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  under  the  present 
emasculated  statute,  sought  to  remedy  an 
evil  of  discrimination,  than  every  carrier, 
and.be  it  said  also,  every  shipper  and  com- 
peting city,  so  remodels  its  rates  as  to  nul- 
lify the  advantage  conferred.  If  Wichita, 
Kansas,  complaining  that  goods  are  car- 
ried through  and  beyond  it  to  more  dis- 
tant points  for  lower  and  discriminatory 
rates,  secures  an  order  for  a  reduction  in 
its  tariffs,  pressure  is  immediately  exerted 
by  all  the  formerly  favored  cities  for  a 
corresponding  reduction.  Each  railway, 
aiming  to  "keep  every  one  in  business" 
everywhere,  accedes  to  the  demand;  and 
there  you  are,  just  where  you  started. 
Any  change  in  rate  adjustments  must,  of 
course,  operate  to  put  somebody  out  of 
business.  You  cannot  preserve  the  old  re- 
lativity and  still  do  justice  all  round.  Au- 
thority competent  not  only  to  order  an 
injustice  corrected,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  that  order  against  nullification, 
seems  to  be  an  essential  consideration. 

The  assumption  in  these  discussions 
seems  oftentimes  to  be  made  gratuitously 
that  railway  rate  regulation  is  going  to  be 
all  against  the  carriers.  Much  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  the  power  to  regulate 
means  in  many  cases  the  power  not  to 
injure,  but  rather  to  protect  the  railways. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  rate  reg- 
ulating power  implies  the  prescription  of 
a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum  rate. 
Many  instances  in  our  railway  history 
could  be  cited  showing  how  the  refusal 
of  an  irresponsible  or  bankrupt  railroad 
management  to  agree  to  a  reasonable  rate 
adjustment  jeopardizes  the  revenues  of 
all  its  competitors.  Freight  rates  between 
important  points  by  all  routes,  however 
circuitous,  must  be  practically  the  same. 
For  in  any  other  event  the  traffic  will  fol- 
low the  line  of  least  financial  resistance 
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with  surprising  quickness.  It  is  the  exist- 
ice  of  cut-rate  railways,  persistently  in 
ic  field  for  business  at  low  rates,  which 
forces  and  will  always  force  the  larger 
lilways  to  meet  this  competition  by  the 
same  means.  The  only  other  alternative, 
of  course,  is  to  resort  to  consolidation.  The 
existence  of  a  commission  with  full  power 
to  prohibit  an  unreasonably  low  rate 
should  perform  just  the  function  which 
the  railroads,  could  they  be  permitted  to 
pool,  might  exercise  themselves.  As  the 
rate  war  of  1896  in  the  Southern  states 
was  stopped  by  an  injunction  from  a 
Federal  Court,  so  might  this  commission 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  enforce  that 
equality  of  rates  between  carriers  which 
alone  can  offer  a  safeguard  against  secret 
discrimination  and  rebates. 

Another  combination  of  circumstances 
prominent  in  our  railway  history  demon- 
strates the  utility  to  the  railways  them- 
selves of  such  rate-making  power  by  the 
government.  All  intelligent  railway  men 
agree  as  to  the  power  of  great  industrial 
combinations  to  extort  secret  rebates  from 
the  railways.  This  originates  from  the  in- 
ability of  the  carriers  unanimously  to  en- 
force resistance  to  tempting  offers  of  large 
volumes  of  business  to  be  moved  at  those 
secret  rates.  For  example,  in  1894  all 
the  trunk  lines  out  of  Chicago  made  a  de- 
termined effort  to  reduce  the  mileage  paid 
to  private  companies  for  the  use  of  spe- 
cial cars  from  three  fourths  of  a  cent  per 
mile  to  six  mills.  All  went  well  until  it  ap- 
peared that  one  railway  had  secured  the 
entire  tonnage  to  the  exclusion  of  all  its 
competitors  by  offering  to  pay  the  old 
rate.  Every  road  immediately  had  to  fall 
into  line.  The  power  of  the  trust  was 
too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  thereafter. 
Precisely  similar  tactics  have  fastened 
the  beef  trust  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  railway  mana- 
gers. The  most  feasible,  and  perhaps  the 
only  way  to  shake  off  this  incubus  and 
restore  equality  between  all  shippers,  lies 
in  the  existence  of  a  powerful  government- 
al veto  which  shall  force  the  weakest  rail- 
way to  maintain  such  reasonable  rates  as 


will  yield  a  fair  return  to  all  the  compan- 
ies concerned.  Had  this  been  possible 
five  or  six  years  ago,  many  of  the  gigan- 
tic consolidations  might  have  been  obvi- 
ated. If  the  Erie — hoary  old  disturber  of 
railway  peace  —  could  be  thus  controlled, 
no  plans  for  its  absorption  or  control 
by  stock  ownership  through  other  com- 
panies need  be  contemplated  in  future. 
Either  effective  regulation,  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  against  pooling,  or  entire  ab- 
sorption by  consolidation  of  all  competing 
companies,  must  be  chosen  as  the  alter- 
native. Is  not  control,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  safest  expedient  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ? 

One  of  the  most  persistent  and  plausi- 
ble arguments  against  an  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  that,  on  the  basis  of  its  record, 
it  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  vast  powers 
incident  to  the  control  of  rate-making. 
This  contention  is  well  stated  in  a  brief 
prepared  by  two  railroad  presidents  and 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  recites  that  "  since  1887,  forty- 
three  suits  have  been  instituted  to  en- 
force final  orders  of  the  Commission  as  to 
rates.  .  .  .  The  net  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Courts  .  .  .  shows  two  affirmances 
and  thirty  reversals."  It  continues  later, 
"as  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Com- 
mission's orders  as  to  rates  which  have 
gone  before  the  courts  have  been  over- 
ruled, it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what 
havoc  would  follow  from  the  exercise  of 
such  powers."  This  statement  is  entirely 
true,  but  it  is  not  the  entire  truth.  Not  to 
expand  this  discussion  unduly,  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  examination  of  the 
cases  which,  after  protracted  review  in  the 
two  lower  Federal  courts,  have  emerged 
as  final  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  These  cases,  important 
enough  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
this  august  tribunal,  are  certainly  typical 
of  all  the  rest.  Since  1887,  sixteen  such  de- 
cisions have  been  rendered  on  cases  ap- 
pealed for  enforcement  by  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission.  Fifteen  of  these 
have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  carriers, 
while  only  one  sustained  in  part  the  con- 
tention of  the  Commission.  At  first  sight, 
this  record  appears  to  sustain  the  conten- 
tion of  the  advocates  of  the  railways  in 
condemning  the  attempt  at  governmental 
railway  regulation.  A  commission  so  per- 
sistently on  the  wrong  side  of  a  great  ques- 
tion as  this  record  indicates  would  surely 
invite  distrust.  There  are  two  answers  to 
this  contention,  however,  which  merit 
consideration  before  a  final  judgment  can 
be  rendered.  One  of  these  is  that  these 
court  cases  have  nearly  all  involved,  not 
so  much  the  administrative  application  of 
the  law  to  economic  abuses,  as  the  purely 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  law  itself; 
the  other  is  the  irregularity  of  procedure 
by  which  the  courts  have  overruled  the 
Commission  on  entirely  different  state- 
ments of  fact  from  those  upon  which  the 
original  decision  of  the  Commission  was 
rendered. 

Only  by  means  of  concrete  cases  decid- 
ed by  the  Commission  as  an  administra- 
tive body  could  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
the  original  law  be  determined.  This  was 
a  most  difficult  task,  hinging  upon  the  ut- 
most legal  technicalities  and  refinements. 
Even  the  most  learned  judges  failed  to 
agree  among  themselves.  Thus  in  eight 
of  the  sixteen  cases  above  mentioned  the 
decisions  in  the  lower  Federal  courts 
failed  of  agreement  with  the  final  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Cartage 
case, — involving  the  legality  of  a  railway 
giving  one  shipper  free  cartage  of  goods  to 
a  railway  station  as  an  inducement  to  ship 
over  its  line,  while  withholding  the  privi- 
lege from  another,  —  the  Commission 
was  sustained  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  re- 
versed in  the  two  higher  tribunals.  In 
other  instances,  like  the  Social  Circle  case, 
—  turning  upon  the  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  against  small  towns  in  favor 
of  large  competitive  centres,  —  the  first 
court  ruled  adversely,  while  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  Commission  in  part.  Or  yet 
again,  as  in  the  Chattanooga  case,  — 


wherein  this  city  complained  against  a 
higher  freight  rate  from  New  York  than 
the  rival  city  of  Nashville  enjoyed,  al- 
though the  goods  for  Nashville  passed 
through  Chattanooga  and  were  hauled 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  further, 
—  both  lower  tribunals  sustained  the 
Commission  only  to  be  finally  overruled 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  fact  that  in 
only  eight  of  these  most  important  cases 
the  courts  could  agree  among  themselves 
indicates  the  nicety  of  the  legal  issues 
comprehended.  All  parties  were  in  fact 
working  much  in  the  dark,  both  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  original  law  and  as  to  the 
possible  effects  of  its  interpretation.  The 
charge  of  incompetence,  if  it  holds  good 
for  the  Commission,  must  apply  equally 
well  to  a  large  number  of  the  most  learned 
judges  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Another  indication  of  the  extreme  de- 
licacy of  the  legal  issues  involved  is  found 
in  the  lack  of  unanimity  even  among  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  In 
nine  of  the  sixteen  Supreme  Court  cases 
the  final  decision  was  not  rendered  with- 
out dissent.  As  the  lower  courts  were  di- 
vided among  themselves,  so  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  apparently,  some- 
what at  sea.  The  minority,  to  be  sure, 
was  small,  in  most  cases  being  due  to  the 
failure  of  Justice  Harlan  to  concur.  But  in 
the  far-reaching  Import  case,  the  court 
was  more  evenly  divided.  The  issue 
raised  concerned  the  legality  of  lower 
through  rates  on  imports  from  Liverpool 
to  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans,  than 
were  granted  on  domestic  shipments  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  same  destination. 
Thus  the  rate  on  books,  buttons,  and  ho- 
siery from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco 
through  New  Orleans  was  $1.07  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  do- 
mestic shipper  was  compelled  to  pay 
$2.88,  or  two  and  one  half  times  as  much, 
for  a  haul  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Fran- 
cisco alone.  In  another  important  case, 
tin  plate  was  carried  from  Liverpool  by 
steamer  and  rail  through  Philadelphia  to 
Chicago  for  twenty-four  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  For  the  American  merchant 
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in  Philadelphia  the  rate  to  the  same  mar- 
ket was  twenty-six  cents.  For  the  inland 
haul  alone  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  receiving  sixteen  cents  on  the  foreign 
goods,  while  coincidently  charging  Amer- 
ican merchants  ten  cents  more  for  the 
same  service.  Discrimination  against  the 
American  merchant  in  favor  of  foreign 
competition,  not  infrequently  more  than 
sufficient  to  overbalance  any  supposed 
protection  afforded  by  the  tariff,  has  been 
repeatedly  proved  in  such  cases  as  this. 
The  duty  on  imported  cement  is  eight 
cents  per  hundredweight.  In  one  in- 
stance, this  duty  with  the  total  freight  rate 
added  amounted  to  only  eighteen  cents, 
as  against  a  rate  of  twenty  cents  for  the 
domestic  producer  from  New  York  to  the 
same  point.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
grievous  discrimination  against  the  do- 
mestic shipper,  mainly  concerned  with 
the  vagaries  of  ocean  freight  rates. 
Steamers  must  have  ballast  for  the  return 
trip  to  equalize  outgoing  shipments  of 
grain  and  other  exports,  and  they  will 
carry  heavy  commodities,  such  as  salt, 
cement,  crockery,  and  glass,  at  extremely 
low  rates.  Nevertheless,  such  imported 
commodities  can  be  sold  to  advantage  in 
competition  with  domestic  goods  only 
when  the  railways  will  contribute  equally 
low  rates  to  complete  the  shipment. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  these  Import  Rate  cases  originally  held 
that  such  discriminations  were  unlawful. 
Finally,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided, with  three  members,  including  the 
Chief  Justice,  dissenting,  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  as  phrased  did  not 
expressly  prohibit  the  practice.  Every- 
thing turned  upon  the  interpretation  of 
certain  clauses  in  the  law.  No  question 
was  ever  raised  as  to  the  economic  issues 
involved,  nor  was  it  competent  to  these 
tribunals  to  pass  upon  such  issues.  The 
question  was  simply  and  solely  this:  when 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  forbade 
inequality  or  discrimination  between  ship- 
pers, did  it  contemplate  competition  be- 
tween one  shipment  originating  within  the 
country  and  others  from  foreign  ports? 


Was  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  other  words,  empowered,  in  in- 
terpreting this  act,  to  consider  circum- 
stances and  conditions  without  as  well 
as  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States?  If  it  was  entitled  to  consider 
solely  domestic  conditions,  it  was  cer- 
tainly right  and  economically  sound  in 
forbidding  such  practices;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  required  to  take  ac- 
count of  commercial  conditions  the  world 
over,  irrespective  of  the  effect  upon  the 
domestic  producer  and  internal  trade,  its 
decision  should  have  been  favorable  to 
the  railroads.  To  appreciate  fully  the  ex- 
treme nicety  of  the  legal  points  involved 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  economic  interests 
at  issue,  one  must  needs  read  the  extend- 
ed opinions  both  of  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  three  dis- 
senting justices,  including  Chief  Justice 
Fuller.  But  to  interpret  the  reversal  of  the 
original  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  this  tribunal  as  in 
the  slightest  degree  involving  incompe- 
tence or  judicial  unfairness  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  all  the  facts  involved.  As  in 
the  preceding  cases  touching  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Long  and  Short  Haul 
clause,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  business  men, 
and  certainly  among  the  professional  eco- 
nomists of  the  country,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Commission  in  condemning  such  prac- 
tices. As  to  the  law,  that  has  been  decided 
otherwise  by  a  narrow  majority.  An  im- 
portant question  before  the  country  is,  as 
to  whether  a  law  thus  construed  should 
not  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  a  reason- 
able limitation  of  such  abnormal  traffic 
in  future. 

The  apparent,  though  unreal,  incom- 
petency  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, judging  by  the  reversal  of  its  de- 
cisions in  the  Federal  courts,  is  partly 
due  to  another  reason.  Opinions  in  cases 
appealed  to  these  tribunals  have  been 
based  upon  testimony  as  to  facts  not  in- 
troduced, and  in  some  cases  deliberately 
withheld,  in  the  initial  proceedings  before 
the  Commission.  Knowing  that  the  de- 
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cisions  of  this  body  were  of  no  force  and 
effect  in  themselves,  the  carriers  refused 
to  open  up  their  cases  fully  until  the  issue 
had  gone  on  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts. 
This  placed  the  Commission  in  the  un- 
enviable position  of  being  compelled  to 
decide  cases,  knowing  full  well  that  their 
action  would  be  reviewed  on  perhaps  en- 
tirely different  evidence.  Small  wonder 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  pointedly  dis- 
countenanced this  practice  of  late  years, 
refusing  to  condemn  the  Commission  ex- 
cept upon  facts  laid  before  it  when  the 
case  was  first  decided.  Nevertheless,  the 
fruits  of  these  unfair  proceedings,  consist- 
ing of  a  certain  number  of  reversed  judg- 
ments, are  still  garnered  in  statistical 
arraignment.  To  the  disinterested  and 
unbiased  student,  the  record  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  stands 
as  a  manful  and  on  the  whole  successful 
attempt  at  the  interpretation  of  a  merely 
tentative,  often  obscure,  and  extremely  in- 
tricate statute. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Commission 
has  failed  in  its  functions  because  "it  has 
sought  to  wear  ermine  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  putting  on  its  overalls."  The 
time  to  don  overalls  and  render  yeoman 
service  could  only  follow  a  protracted 
period  of  judicial  interpretation.  The 
Federal  judges  repeatedly  recognized  the 
existence  of  abuses,  but  disclaimed  re- 
sponsibility for  their  correction,  alleging 
that  this  was  a  matter  appropriate  only  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
The  law,  however,  has  now  been  de- 
fined. The  ermine  period  has  come  to  an 
end.  The  Commission  is  ready  for  over- 
alls, but  it  lacks  tools.  While  it  was  being 
constrained  by  circumstances  to  wear  er- 
mine, the  Federal  judges  have  stolen 
away  whatever  implements  it  formerly 
possessed.  The  demand  of  the  President 
is  either  for  a  return  of  the  stolen  tools,  or 
for  a  new  outfit  with  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  manfully  set  to  work. 

Certain  constitutional  objections  have 
been  raised  against  the  President's  pro- 
gramme. The  railway  lawyers  allege  that, 
no  matter  how  fair  or  able  an  administra- 


tive commission,  its  hands  would  be  tied 
in  rate-making  by  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  prohibit  Congress  from 
granting  preferences  as  between  any  ports 
of  the  United  States.  This,  they  say, 
would  compel  all  rates  to  be  adjusted 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  distance.  It  would 
compel  the  substitution  of  rigid  mileage 
tariffs  in  place  of  the  elastic  schedules 
now  in  force.  This  reasoning  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  being 
made  to  prevent  legislation.  After  pro- 
longed litigation  and  divided  opinions, 
the  Federal  courts  have  completely  emas- 
culated the  Long  and  Short  Haul  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1887.  This  clause,  intended 
to  give  effect  to  distance  as  an  element  in 
rate-making,  was  copied  from  the  preex- 
isting statutes  of  some  seventeen  states. 
The  final  death  blow  was  dealt  in  the  Ala- 
bama Midland  case.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  existence  of  railroad  compe- 
tition at  a  more  distant  point  created  such 
dissimilarity  of  circumstances  as  to  grant 
exemption  from  the  law;  and,  moreover, 
made  the  railroad  itself  a  competent 
judge  as  to  its  existence  and  force.  The 
Import  Rate  case,  as  we  have  already 
sought  to  show,  has  also  ruled  out  dis- 
tance as  a  factor  in  determining  rates. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
originally  decided  it  to  be  illegal  for  a 
Liverpool  shipper  to  enjoy  lower  through 
rates  to  an  inland  point  in  the  United 
States  than  were  granted  to  domestic 
shippers  from  the  port  of  entry  to  the 
same  destination.  The  Supreme  Court 
barely  overruled  this  by  holding  that  in 
the  making  of  rates,  all  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  competition,  not  only 
at  home,  but  over  sea,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  If  distance  is  so  impera- 
tive a  factor  under  the  Constitution,  why 
has  our  Supreme  Court  failed  to  discover 
it  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  same  courts,  which 
have  almost  obliterated  the  element  of 
distance  in  this  and  many  other  cases, 
will  suddenly  reverse  their  judgment  and 
compel  a  strict  compliance  with  distance 
as  a  sole  factor  in  the  problem  ?  It  is  a 
poor  rule  which  does  not  work  both  ways. 
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Railway  lawyers,  with  deadly  determina- 
tion, have  for  years  sought  to  eliminate 
distance  as  a  necessary  condition  for  rea- 
sonableness of  rates.  Facts  seemed  to  jus- 
tify them  in  so  doing.  Absurdity  appears 
only  when,  having  won  all  their  cases, 
they  turn  about  and  allege  that  distance 
is  the  only  constitutional  basis  on  which 
rates  could  be  made  by  the  government. 
The  claim  is  preposterous  in  itself,  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  recent  exceedingly 
able  pronouncement  of  the  Attorney- 
General  upon  the  question. 

Few  people  in  the  United  States  appre- 
ciate the  strength  of  the  movement  toward 
government  ownership  of  railways  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  so  far  as  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  and  Belgium  are  concerned,  the 
matter  has  long  since  been  settled.  In  the 
remaining  countries  of  Europe  many  in- 
dications point  toward  an  extension  of  the 
same  policy.  Switzerland  in  1898  inau- 
gurated the  purchase  of  its  entire  trans- 
portation systems.  In  Italy,  the  old  twen- 
ty-year contracts,  leasing  the  railroads  to 
private  companies,  have  just  expired.  The 
mixed  policy  has  been  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  probabilities  favor  direct  assumption 
of  all  its  own  properties  by  the  govern- 
ment in  future.  The  French  railways  do 
not  revert  to  the  State  until  about  1950; 
but  preparation  for  state  management  is 
already  urged  in  high  quarters.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  present  small  govern- 
mental system  in  Brittany  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  afford  a  basis  for  future  action 
as  to  economy  or  efficiency  when  the  large 
network  now  operated  under  long  leases 
is  returned  to  the  State. 

The  foregoing  instances,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  in  countries  not  strongly 
imbued  with  Anglo-Saxon  political  tra- 
ditions. But  the  tendency  is  unmistak- 
able in  these  as  well.  There  are  about 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  railway  line  in 
India,  —  six  thousand  more,  in  fact,  than 
in  the  British  Isles.  Three  fifths  of  this 
is  directly  owned,  and  much  of  it  effi- 
ciently and  most  profitably  operated,* by 
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the  State.  Canada,  while  not  operating 
directly,  is  embarking  upon  new  and  vast 
schemes  of  transcontinental  construction 
which  practically  suggest  public  owner- 
ship. South  Africa  is  operating  its  roads; 
and  its  policies,  in  the  words  of  the  editor 
of  the  (British)  Railway  News,  "have 
given  good  results."  Egypt  also  has  a 
State  Department  of  Railways.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  have  been  experiment- 
ing for  a  half-century,  not  very  success- 
fully, to  be  sure,  but  since  the  Federation 
with  improving  prospects.  And  even  in 
its  darkest  days,  no  programme  for  a 
return  to  private  enterprise  would  be  tol- 
erated politically.  Economic  experimen- 
tation, as  a  remedy  for  social  evils,  may 
in  practice  often  suggest  the  adage  about 
the  frying-pan  and  the  fire;  but  the  tri- 
umphant progress  of  democracy  indi- 
cates a  clear  preference  of  "the  people" 
for  a  fire  kindled  and  controlled  by  them- 
selves, rather  than  the  frying-pan  over  a 
fire  fanned  by  private  enterprise.  Muni- 
cipal ownership  in  England  and  Scotland 
has  marvelously  thriven  during  the  last 
ten  years.  A  recent  consular  report,  for 
example,  enumerates  ninety-nine  British 
municipalities  owning  street  railways. 
And,  as  in  Australia,  the  question  of  cost 
and  profits  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
issues  of  public  service  and  convenience. 
In  the  United  States  public  ownership 
at  this  writing  occupies  a  less  prominent 
place  in  political  programmes.  Yet  our 
Tom  Johnsons,  our  Dunnes,  and  our  Pin- 
grees  have  undoubtedly  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  following.  The  present 
temper  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  on  the 
railroad  question  is  unmistakable.  These 
are  two  of  the  most  intelligent  and  politi- 
cally enlightened  commonwealths  in  the 
country.  The  Standard  Oil  agitation  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  still  further  exempli- 
fies this  social  unrest.  In  1890  seven  states 
of  the  Union  made  provision  by  law  for 
rate-making  railroad  commissions  with 
absolute  control  over  all  state  business. 
By  1902  the  number  had  nearly  doubled, 
there  being  then  thirteen  states  which  had 
created  railroad  commissions  with  these 
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enlarged  powers.  This  activity  was  in 
the  main  confined  to  the  Southern  states. 
But  it  is  spreading  rapidly.  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  notably  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  are  falling  into  line.  Indiana 
has  just  enacted  a  new  and  radical  type 
of  railway  law.  Illinois,  judging  by  the 
remarkable  triumph  for  municipal  own- 
ership of  street  railways  in  Chicago,  is  in 
danger  of  inoculation.  A  mere  revival  of 
the  now  thirty-years-old  Granger  move- 
ment is  not  suggested  by  these  unmis- 
takable tendencies.  The  people  are  not 
wantonly  hostile,  as  then.  No  wrecking 
enterprise  is  contemplated.  It  might  be 
less  momentous  if  it  were  so,  for  such 
conflagrations  burn  themselves  out.  This 
movement  threatens  otherwise.  It  results 
from  a  serious  conviction  among  the  plain 
people  that  abuses  exist,  to  be  best  cor- 
rected by  taking  the  reins  into  their  own 
hands.  Such  is  a  logical  conclusion,  how- 
ever much  to  be  deplored.  Will  it  not  be 
better  that  the  attention  of  this  huge  elec- 
torate should  be  diverted  from  such  issues 


by  the  prompt  application  of  really  reme- 
dial legislation,  before  the  question  is  too 
widely  advertised  in  a  presidential  con- 
test ?  Whatever  the  future  may  some  day 
contain,  it  seems  clear  that  under  present 
conditions  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
would  be  a  highly  dangerous  experiment, 
—  dangerous  not  alone  to  business  and 
property,  but  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  republic.  In  appreciation  of  this  fact, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  nei- 
ther demagogue  nor  socialist.  He  realizes 
the  irresistible  force  of  public  opinion 
when  once  fully  roused;  he  is  well  aware 
that  public  ownership  of  railways  is  no 
mere  dream  of  idle  theorists,  but  an  ac- 
complished fact  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  he  foresees  the  political  dangers 
latent  in  such  a  programme  for  our  own 
country.  May  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  —  subject  as  it  is  to  corporate  in- 
fluence of  the  most  subtle  and  powerful 
sort  —  be  brought  to  a  clear  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  truth  before  it  is  too  late! 


THE  CAREER  OF  THE   JOKE 


BY   JOHN   ALBERT   MACY 


THE  first  professional  humorist  was 
a  serpent  who  flourished  at  the  dawn  of 
the  world.  His  originality  is  unimpeach- 
able and  it  is  unique,  for  none  of  his  suc- 
cessors has  had  his  opportunity  to  say  a 
good  thing  before  any  one  else.  The 
modern  joke  editor  may  regret  the  Para- 
dise of  virgin  inventions,  the  unpreempted 
Eden  of  wit,  or  he  may  hearken  to  his 
cheerless  friend,  the  cynic,  who  declares 
that  the  editor  would  not  recognize  origin- 
ality if  he  had  it  submitted  to  him,  that 
his  readers  would  be  disconcerted  by  a 
joke  to  which  they  had  not  become  ac- 
customed, and  that  the  editor  had  better 
not  throw  away  his  individuality  upon  a 
trivial  and  dreary  occupation.  But  the 


joke  editor,  who  to  be  useful  must  be 
more  friendly  than  the  cynic  toward  hu- 
man habits,  knows  that  though  his  task 
is  less  dignified  than  that  of  editing,  say, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  he  can  lay  out  the 
best  of  his  genius  in  purveying  to  the 
lighter  moods  of  his  readers ;  that  the  ex- 
periences of  his  day  teach  him  much  about 
men ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  bad  to  live  in  a 
world  of  petty  entertainment.  He  re- 
ceives from  all  corners  of  the  nations  the 
humor  of  the  afternoon  tea,  the  club  din- 
ner, the  theatre,  the  political  meeting, 
without  their  drudgery  and  more  solemn 
nonsense.  His  workmen  are  Mankind 
Laughing.  The  material  of  his  labor  is 
the  recreation  of  toilers  in  other  vine- 
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yards.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  market 
place  to  whom  all  the  world  contributes 
the  joke  it  has  enjoyed  most.  What  though 
the  tarnished  jest  recur  again  and  again 
in  the  offerings  laid  at  his  sanctum  door  ? 
He  knows  that  each  teller  of  the  much 
told  tale  has  enjoyed  it,  even  as  the  edi- 
tor himself  enjoyed  it  long  ago,  forgot  it 
perhaps,  and  now  with  no  displeasure 
meets  it  again.  Another  man  has  laughed , 
and  all  is  well  with  the  world. 

If  the  editor  be  a  philosopher  he  may 
know  men  through  their  jests  and  keep  a 
wise  finger  on  the  many  little  pulses  of  hu- 
manity. The  history  of  his  times,  the  cour- 
ses of  affairs,  of  politics  and  of  thought, 
are  revealed  to  him  in  humorous  glimpses. 
He  is  the  only  editor  who  gets  sooner  or 
later  almost  everything  that  life  pro- 
duces which  is  classifiable  under  his  de- 
partment; no  other  kind  of  contributor 
covers  the  world  so  thickly  and  so  thor- 
oughly as  the  joker.  What  an  unhappy 
fellow  by  comparison  is  the  poetry  editor, 
my  brother  whose  correspondents  are 
machine  rhymers  or  despondent  youths, 
a  serious-minded  crew  who  know  Swin- 
burne and  have  forgotten  Wordsworth, 
who  spend  their  nights  with  Rossetti,  and 
neglect  Milton  in  the  morning,  little 
dwellers  in  the  City  of  Dreadful  Dusk 
with  Arthur  Symons  and  the  Irish  poets 
of  London,  of  no  blood  with  Shakespeare, 
and  kin  to  Browning  only  by  the  bond  of 
obscurity.  The  joke  editor  gathers  a 
handful  of  garnets  and  gold  dust  sooner 
than  the  poetry  editor  shall  find  one  sin- 
gle gem.  Poetry  has  shown  her  face  more 
willing  and  more  shining  than  now,  but 
mankind  never  joked  better  than  to-day 
and  yesterday  and  to-morrow. 

Nowadays  everybody  who  can  make 
his  letters  is  contributing  to  the  maga- 
zines, and  writing  books.  To  paint  or 
sculpture  or  make  muste  one  must  be  at 
least  slightly  practiced  upon  a  special  in- 
strument; but  the  medium  of  .literature 
is  in  crude  form  a  universal  possession. 
Therefore  it  happens  that  many,  over- 
estimating their  share  in  the  common 
heritage  of  words,  lisp  to  the  fretted  ear 


of  the  editor,  whereas  they  would  not 
presume  to  play  the  piano  in  public.  If 
this  be  true,  by  how  much  more  —  as  we 
used  to  translate  the  Latin  —  is  it  true 
that  everybody  thinks  he  has  a  joke  worth 
printing.  The  joke  is  the  most  universal 
form  of  literature;  it  is  protoplasmic,  the 
simplest  organized  thing  printable.  Many 
people  could  be  found  even  in  Boston, 
who  would  not  venture  to  write  a  long 
story  or  a  poem  or  a  drama,  but  all  men 
—  and  some  women  —  make  jokes.  Be- 
tween their  shop-talk  drummers  swap 
yarns  in  the  fumes  of  the  smoking-car; 
baby  utters  some  unconsciously  clever 
words,  and  mother  records  them;  the  rus- 
tic sets  the  country  store  in  a  gale  which 
swells  the  draft  in  the  air-tight  stove; 
every  grade  of  human  beings,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  modesty,  —  even  the  unmodest 
baby,  —  at  some  time  or  other  hears  or 
makes  a  joke  "good  enough  to  print." 

It  is  evident  that  more  amateurs  of 
more  kinds  beset  the  joke  editor  than  ever 
break  into  the  sanctum  of  the  editor  who 
passes  judgment  on  the  poem,  the  short 
story,  the  novel,  the  critical  essay,  or  the 
nature  article  that  is  not  of  nature.  The 
joke  editor  regards  repetition  and  plagi- 
arism as  the  normal  fact  of  production, 
but  I  have  said  that  if  he  knows  his  craft 
he  will  not  be  vexed  or  bored.  The  plagi- 
arism is  usually  unconscious,  and  most 
often  Joe  Miller  is  accompanied  by  a 
sincere  letter  setting  forth  that  "this  hap- 
pened in  our  town  and  has  never  appeared 
in  print."  Moreover  the  amateur  joker 
frequently  sends  something  fresh  and  de- 
licious. A  semi-literate  letter  in  pencil 
brought  me  this  message  from  a  far  cor- 
ner of  our  country:  "Plese  tell  Mr.  Car- 
nagie  that  we  have  a  hero  out  here.  He  is 
running  for  sheriff  on  the  Socialist  ticket 
without  a  ghost  of  a  chance."  Another 
letter  i»  crude  scrawl  contained  an  Ameri- 
can yarn  which  has  since  attracted  the 
scissors  of  many  an  exchange  editor.  The 
story  illustrated  the  tough  quality  of  buck- 
skin pants,  and  narrated  that  a  farmer 
was  ploughing  a  field,  dressed  in  breechea 
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of  this  famous  and  durable  material. 
Suddenly  his  oxen  grew  unruly  and 
plunged  across  the  field,  dragging  the 
farmer  after  them.  He  clung  valiantly  to 
the  haridles  of  the  plough,  even  when  he 
saw  disaster  ahead;  the  oxen  were  dash- 
ing straight  for  a  large  stump.  The  blade 
of  the  plough  split  the  stump;  the  sun- 
dered edges  of  the  stump ,  springing  closed 
again,  caught  the  farmer  by  the  seat  of  his 
buck-skins,  "and  by  jingo,"  concluded 
the  original  version,  "if  they  did  n't  pull 
up  the  stump." 

The  amateur  poet  is  worse  as  a  rule 
than  the  most  hardened  professional,  but 
the  untrained  joker  often  has  a  story 
which  the  professional  humorist  cannot 
equal  in  a  year's  invention  for  the  Sunday 
supplements.  Jokes  rise  ready  made  out 
of  life,  and  are  born  with  the  hue  and 
form  of  its  fragmentary  truths.  Prose 
fiction  is  an  artificial  construction;  poe- 
try is  more  artificial;  the  joke  is  human 
experience,  the  property  of  the  common 
man,  the  autobiographical  utterance  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  joke  on  the  printed 
page  is,  of  all  things  published  to  enter- 
tain, the  least  removed  from  reality.  Even 
unreal  and  unfunny  jokes,  such  as  the 
conceit  that  mothers-in-law  are  vicious 
relatives,  are  true  to  life  because  the 
world  out  of  print  bandies  them  about, 
lives  with  them,  enjoys  them,  tells  them 
over  and  over  as  persistently  as  the  world 
in  print.  The  joke-maker  is  thus  the  most 
realistic  of  artists  and  often  the  better  for 
being  primitive  and  artless.  The  joke  ed- 
itor is  the  directest  middleman  between 
contributor  and  reader,  and  he  must 
keep  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  in  the 
street  and  the  woman  in  the  kitchen. 

Holmes  was  partly  in  earnest  when  he 
said  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  be  a  fun- 
ny man.  He  pretends  to  have  met  the 
sober  aspect  of  his  profession  in  a  sad  dis- 
aster. But  he  knew  that  the  serious  ef- 
fect of  the  joke  on  his  life  was  to  make 
for  his  happiness,  success,  and  popularity, 
that  the  joke  took  him  to  more  good  din- 
ners than  Hawthorne  or  Emerson  ever 
ate,  though  they  were  greater  and  more 


deeply  interesting  men  than  he.  An  after- 
dinner  speaker  who  talks  on  the  capacity 
of  the  Filipinos  to  govern  us,  or  on  why 
women  have  a  right  to  vote  because  they 
are  not  allowed  to,  may  be  ever  so  elo- 
quent, yet  the  company  yawns  and  forgets 
his  name.  But  the  man  who  makes  some 
good  new  jokes  or  effectively  retells  some 
old  ones  is  asked  to  dine  again.  A  seri- 
ous matter  ?  A  joke  in  time  has  saved  na- 
tions and  made  laws. 

The  importance  of  the  joke  in  life  may 
merely  prove  man's  foolishness  and  flip- 
pancy. Though  history  records  its  power 
in  human  affairs,  philosophy  may  not 
give  it  place  among  abstract  values,  and 
art  cannot  rate  it  highly.  Humor  is,  in- 
deed, a  mighty  goddess,  whose  other 
names  are  Dramatic  Irony,  Satire,  Come- 
dy; but  jokes  are  merely  her  lighter  mo- 
ments. She  blesses  them  with  her  spirit, 
but  she  is  usually  bent  on  vaster  offices 
of  inspiration,  to  inform  the  comedy  of 
Shakespeare,  to  direct  the  deadly  fiction 
of  Mr.  Hardy,  to  give  wisdom  to  the  phi- 
losophical criticism  of  Mr.  Dooley  and 
Mark  Twain,  or  to  burnish  the  powerful 
mirrors  of  Dickens,  Swift,  Addison,  Gold- 
smith. According  to  the  psychological 
metaphysics  which  Hazlitt  spins  for  us 
in  his  essay  on  Wit  and  Humor,  tears  and 
laughter  are  sisters.  It  is  true  that  behind 
the  great  comic  incongruities  we  hear  the 
tread  of  tragedy,  but  the  joke  is  only  a 
poor  relation  to  the  mighty  Comic  Spirit. 
It  is  a  crumb,  a  niblet;  standing  by  itself 
it  cannot  be  developed  far  enough  to  show 
broad  relations.  Therefore  it  must  be 
light,  and  it  must  seldom  raise  great 
questions  or  stir  deep  feelings. 

Would  that  the  Goddess  of  Humor 
and  her  sister  the  Spirit  of  Courtesy 
might  teach  people  the  proper  limits  of 
the  joke!  The  joke  editor's  daily  bundle 
of  manuscripts  is  seldom  free  from  ap- 
palling misconceptions  of  what  it  is  fitting 
to  joke  about.  One  of  the  chief  offend- 
ers is  the  evidently  good  and  sweet  wo- 
man who  sends  for  publication  the  story 
of  her  child's  unconscious  irreverence. 
What  was  meant  to  record  a  naive  mis- 
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conception  of  God  is  converted  by  the 
act  of  writing  into  a  record  of  grotesque 
disrespect  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  — 
except  that  the  parent  is  a  child  too,  and 
does  not  know  any  better.  The  editor 
ought  to  know  better,  and  it  is  amazing 
that  the  comic  section  of  one  of  our  most 
respectable  magazines  prints  each  month 
two  or  three  "jokes  "  about  innocent  little 
Willy's  offensive  prayers  and  comments 
on  Deity.  Little  Willy  is  not  to  blame,  and 
it  is  not  he  who  ought  to  be  spanked. 

High  comedy  may  treat  important 
tragic  relations,  and  deal  with  ideas  of 
God,  Country,  Poetry,  Death,  Marriage, 
Divorce,  Parenthood;  various  wrong  hu- 
man attitudes  toward  these  ideas  are  fair 
game  even  for  the  little  joker,  but  the 
ideas  themselves  are  impossible  subjects 
for  the  short  joke.  Whoever  jokes  about 
eternal  ideas  is  himself  subject  for  sa- 
tirical epigram,  but  the  satire  should  be 
turned  so  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt  as 
to  either  its  subject  or  its  object.  When 
great  ideas  go  wrong  in  the  human  mind, 
man  is  laughable,  he  is  also  pitiable.  I 
am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  mind 
which  on  hearing  a  joke  about  a  silly 
prayer,  sobers  in  the  presence  of  the 
Deity  and  forgets  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Not  only  reverence  but  truth  and  gen- 
eral decency  prescribe  the  limits  of  the 
printable  jest.  The  Yankee  "whopper" 
is  often  only  a  whopper,  and  lacks  the 
American  whimsicality  and  riotous  ab- 
surdity which  enliven  the  yarn  about  the 
buckskin  pants.  The  German  who  re- 
fused to  laugh  at  a  Yankee  exaggeration 
and  said,  "Dot  is  n't  a  joke ;  it  is  a  damned 
lie,"  will  always  appeal  to  the  American 
who  flatters  himself  that  no  nation  has 
such  humor  as  his.  The  Teutonic  lover 
of  truth  will  especially  delight  the  Ameri- 
can who  thinks  a  joke  twice  as  funny 
when  it  is  in  dialect,  and  who  would  have 
me  write  the  German's  reply:  "Dot  iss 
nod  a  choke;  id  iss  a  tarn  lie."  But  I 
would  some  of  the  honest  Teutonic  grav- 
ity might  be  let  into  the  American  char- 
acter, for  our  people  are  too  prone  to 
think  that  any  lie  is  funny. 


Mr.  Barrie's  Lang  Tammas  was  a 
critical  as  well  as  a  creative  master  of  his 
art,  and  his  explanation  that  all  is  not 
grist  which  comes  to  the  humorist's  mill 
makes  an  excellent  essay  on  his  calling. 
It  is  wise  criticism,  human  and  literary 
(just  as  the  great  chapter  in  Tom  Jones 
where  Partridge  sees  Garrick  in  Hamlet, 
is  excellent  dramatic  criticism,  as  wise  as 
Mr.  Archer  and  at  least  as  friendly  as 
Mr.  Winter).  Lang  Tammas  felt  that 
some  things  are  beyond  the  jest  of  man, 
and  therein  his  instinct  is  better  than  that 
of  Hazlitt,  the  professional  critic.  "The 
best  parodies,"  says  Hazlitt, "  are  the  most 
striking  things  reversed.  Witness  the 
common  travesties  of  Homer  and  Virgil." 
Now  there  never  could  be  a  funny  trav- 
esty on  Homer  or  Virgil,  simply  because 
the  Iliad  and  the  ^Eneid  are  noble  poems. 
For  the  same  reason  Mark  Twain's  Con- 
necticut Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court 
is  a  dismal  failure  as  a  whole.  It  is  funny 
in  spots;  the  Yankee  newspaper  in  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  outrageously  droll. 
Humor  may  justly  fling  at  the  incongrui- 
ties and  ignoble  places  of  many  great  old 
stories.  Provided  we  remember  the  glo- 
ries, it  will  not  hurt  us  to  discover,  when 
we  are  in  the  mood,  that  Achilles  is  a  poor 
thing  who  in  any  decent  civilization 
would  be  court-martialed  and  shot,  or 
that  chivalry  did  not  insure  the  legiti- 
macy of  children,  or  that  Samson  was  a 
"welcher"  who  lost  a  bet  and  tried  to 
elude  payment,  or  that  Milton's  arch- 
angels talk  like  the  members  of  a  town 
meetin',  or  that  Dante's  geometry  of  the 
other  worlds  is  grotesque.  But  the  noble 
things,  "the  most  striking  things,"  can- 
not be  "reversed"  with  humorous  effect. 
I  have  seen  a  horrible  parody  of  Hamlet 
written  by  an  American  in  the  era  of 
strapped  peg-top  pantaloons;  it  is  about 
as  funny  as  a  burlesque  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  may  have 
screwed  some  laughs  out  of  the  notion  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  meeting  beyond 
the  Styx,  but  the  joke  is  not  on  Shakes- 
peare, it  is  on  the  Baconian  theory.  So 
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Artemus  Ward  gets  fun  out  of  crooked 
quotations  ascribed  to  Bill  Shakespeare, 
and  he  made  the  blunder  doubly  droll  by 
his  look  of  innocent  surprise  when  the 
audience  laughed.  But  the  modern  hu- 
morist should  remember  that  Artemus 
did  that  sort  of  thing  once  for  all,  and  we 
need  no  more  of  it. 

When  the  humorist  drives  his  shafts  at 
the  weak  and  the  wrong  sides  of  great 
works  and  great  men,  he  really  does  a  ser- 
vice to  the  noble  sides.  J.  K.  Stephen's 
Two  Voices  should  delight  Wordsworth- 
ians,  because  half  the  sonnet  is  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  poet,  and  the  rest 
burlesques  only  Wordsworth's  solemn 
twaddle.  Wagner  is  not  ridiculous;  many 
Wagnerians  are,  and  so  are  many  per- 
formances with  their  wooden  swans  and 
automobile  dragons.  The  church  is  not 
ridiculous,  but  there  is  matter  enough  for 
ridicule  in  the  failings  of  some  church- 
men. Browning  is  not  ludicrous;  Brown- 
ing societies  are.  Temperance  is  not  fun- 
ny ;  temperance  societies,  distinguished 
for  their  intemperance,  that  meddle  with 
the  rights  and  ceremonies  appertaining 
to  the  dubbing  of  battleships,  are  proper 
targets  of  hearty  wit.  Wit  depends  on 
nice  distinctions,  and  it  should  first  dis- 
tinguish carefully  the  object  of  its  aim. 

The  most  tiresome  jokes  are  those  that 
depend  on  unwarrantable  fictions,  which 
persist  only  for  the  sake  of  making  ever 
more  and  more  jokes.  Instead  of  striking 
at  true  and  evident  human  failings,  the 
joker  alleges  that  poets  have  long  hair 
(a  Canadian  rhapsodist  is  the  only  long- 
haired poet  among  the  hundred  and  ten 
with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted) ; 
that  Boston  people  use  long  words,  espe- 
cially the  children;  that  a  gentleman 
kicks  out  the  door  an  undesirable  suitor 
for  his  daughter's  hand;  that  Philadel- 
phians  are  always  slow;  that  tramps  al- 
ways meet  bulldogs  and  women  who 
bake  bad  pies;  that  servant  girls  are  al- 
ways insolent ;  that  Irishmen  and  no 
other  people  make  bulls. 

The  traditions  bred  of  international 
prejudice  are  the  most  ignorant  and  en- 


during fictions.  Maria  Edgeworth  and 
her  father  proved  long  ago  that  the  bull  is 
a  habit  of  thought  common  to  all  races, 
and  though  Sydney  Smith  had  a  good 
deal  of  fun  reviewing  the  Edgeworths, 
the  Irish  succeeded  in  making  out  their 
case,  however  gratuitously.  America  al- 
leges that  the  Englishman  has  no  humor, 
and  keeps  right  on  enjoying  Lamb  and 
Dickens  and  Hood  and  Thackeray  and 
Gilbert.  In  the  same  way  the  English- 
man alleges  that  the  Scotsman  has  no 
humor.  Lamb  tells  of  going  to  a  meeting 
at  which  Burns 's  son  was  to  be  present. 
In  his  "South  British"  way  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  it  was  to  be  the  poet  father 
instead  of  the  son,  whereupon,  Lamb  de- 
clares, four  Scotsmen  started  up  at  once 
to  inform  him  that  "that  was  impossible 
because  he  was  dead."  Yet  Burns,  him- 
self a  Scotsman,  had  played  with  a  fel- 
low Scotsman's  literalness,  and  written 
his  Tom  Samson's  Elegy.  When  it  was 
read  to  Tom  he  cried  out,  "Ay,  but  I'm 
no  deid  yet,"  and  was  highly  offended. 
To  appease  him  Burns  wrote  a  final 
stanza  of  retraction,  Per  Contra.  Burns 
was  as  much  a  Scot  as  his  heavy-minded 
victim,  and  his  humor  in  this  case  is  much 
like  that  of  Lamb  the  Londoner. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  know  how  some  of 
the  fundamental  joke  fictions  originated 
in  the  first  place  and  how  they  dwell  and 
flourish  in  the  world  so  long.  All  our 
grandmothers  are  mothers-in-law,  and 
the  convention  of  sentimental  poets  gives 
grandmother  a  sweet  face,  excellent  man- 
ners, and  all  homely  virtues,  yet  the  con- 
vention of  humorists,  the  Convention  of 
Federated  Jokesmiths,  brands  the  old 
lady  as  your  father's  worst  enemy. 

Whether  founded  in  fiction  or  in  fact, 
there  are  certain  ideas  which  appear  con- 
tinually in  the  joke  columns.  Some  of 
these  are  old  maid  (let  us  all  read  a  story 
called  My  Cousin  Fanny,  I  think  by  Mr. 
Hopkinson  Smith),  widow,  grass  widow, 
bachelor,  poet,  Irishman  (simply  to  be- 
gin "there  was  an  Irishman"  is  to  pre- 
pare for  a" laugh),  dachshund,  woman's 
bank-account,  sausages,  fiancee,  parrot, 
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(odious  bird!),  golf,  liquor,  incontinence, 
garter,  financier,  servant  girl,  Standard 
Oil,  Hearst,  yellow  journal,  Milwaukee 
beer,  seasickness,  amateur  actor,  Dowie, 
pie,  false  teeth,  baldness,  hair  tonic, 
breakfast  food,  bad  spelling,  solecisms, 
barbarisms,  improprieties,  mispronuncia- 
tions, plutocracy,  missionary,  sleeping-car 
porter,  Paderewski,  new-rich,  Jew,  mes- 
senger boy,  fishing,  borrowing,  lending, 
book  agent,  sea-serpent,  goat,  Depew, 
Russell  Sage,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Bok, 
Thompson -Seton,  Rockefeller,  Bishop 
Potter,  Judge  Emmons,  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  Marie  Corelli,  Hall  Caine,  Henry 
James,  Whistler,  Bernard  Shaw,  sky- 
scrapers, twins,  kaiser,  lawyer,  doctor, 
automobile,  Pierpont  Morgan,  Carrie 
Nation,  lord,  duke,  mosquito,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Pittsburg,  Hoboken,  Lynn,  St.  Louis, 
Chelsea,  Philippines,  politician,  police- 
man, anti-anything,  tramp,  professor, 
freshman,  society,  Newport,  terminations 
in  "ski"  and  "vitch,"  kindergarten, 
strike,  silk  hat,  landlady,  boarding-house, 
lover,  cigarette. 

This  catalogue  is  carefully  compiled 
from  a  systematic  perusal  of  various 
kinds  of  comic  journals,  and  contains 
only  ideas  which  recurred  frequently  in 
several  months.  The  list  is  not  complete, 
but  it  marks  most  of  the  principal  points 
in  the  latitude  of  the  present-day  joke- 
world;  the  longitude  exceeds  the  limits 
of  our  chart.  Besides  the  joke  nuclei  in 
this  careful  and  scientific  inventory  are 
all  manner  of  puns  which  cannot  be  classi- 
fied; they  include  most  of  the  words  in 
the  dictionary  which  have  cant  usages  or 
slangy  meanings,  are  overworked,  or  are 
related  to  matters  of  special  contempo- 
raneous interest. 

I  cannot  tell  how  good  puns  are  made 
—  I  wish  I  knew;  but  I  could  show  how 
the  ordinary  joke-maker  might  go  to  work 
with  his  dictionary  to  dig  out  some  puns 
as  good  as  the  average  in  the  newspaper 
columns.  I  once  opened  my  dictionary 
at  random.  It  happened  to  be  the  volume 
which  runs,  suggestively,  from  Celt  to 


Drool.  I  took  down  twenty-seven  words 
in  "C,"  each  used  in  two  or  more  senses, 
and  out  of  the  twenty-seven  I  made  thirty 
jokes,  for  several  of  which  I  received  real 
money.  The  dictionary  is  an  exhaustless 
mine  of  every  kind  of  machine-made 
composition.  All  that  men  have  written, 
and  all  that  they  may  write  is  there,  and 
you  can  find  it  if  you  go  to  work  scien- 
tifically. There  are  at  least  as  many  new 
jokes  as  there  are  words  which  have  not 
been  thoroughly  punned  on  in  all  possi- 
ble meanings. 

A  perfect  pun  makes  good  sense  both 
ways;  the  edges  meet  with  a  click  like  the 
blades  of  a  sharp  pair  of  shears.  Some- 
times the  very  thoughts  fit  tight  together 
in  antagonistic  identity,  as  when  the  man 
said  of  the  temperance  exhorter  that  he 
would  be  a  good  fellow  if  he  would  only 
let  drink  alone;  or  as  when  Disraeli  (if 
it  was  he)  wrote  to  the  youth  who  had 
sent  him  a  first  novel :  "I  thank  you  very 
much.  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  reading  it; " 
or  as  when  a  man  seeing  a  poor  piece  of 
carpentry,  said,  "That  chicken-coop  looks 
as  if  some  man  had  made  it  himseff." 
Exquisite  perverse  literalness  of  thought! 
And  the  same  absolute  punning,  the  very 
self-destruction  of  a  proposition,  was  the 
old  death-thrust  at  a  poor  poet  by  the 
friend  who  said,  "His  poetry  will  be  read 
when  Shakespeare  and  Homer  are  for- 
gotten." It  was  a  fine  double-edged  blade 
of  speech  until  some  crude  fellow,  Heine, 
I  think,  sharpened  it  to  a  wire  edge  by 
adding,  "and  not  till  then,"  a  banality 
that  dulled  its  perfection  forever. 

These  puns  set  an  unattainable  ideal 
for  the  modern  day  laborer  in  humor, 
and  ideals  will  not  help  him  much.  My 
suggestion  about  the  dictionary  will  be 
of  more  practical  service,  and  I  think 
that  by  giving  it  publicity  I  have  taken 
away  the  excuse  for  making  again  puns 
that  have  been  made  once  for  all,  and 
I  have  earned  the  right  to  suggest  that 
when  Ironic  Fate  makes  a  pun  by  ap- 
pointing that  the  anti-drink  and  anti- 
revelry  candidates  for  high  offices  in  the 
land  shall  be  named  Swallow  and  Car- 
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roll,  the  joke-seller  should  not  try  to  im- 
prove on  the  humor  of  the  gods,  and  take 
credit  and  money  for  their  perfect  jest. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  dictionary  is 
as  large  a  mine  of  untried  puns  as  its  bulk 
promises.  Its  contents  have  been  in  hu- 
man service  a  long  time,  and  it  is  amazing 
how  sharp  were  the  ears  and  eyes  of  pun- 
sters in  the  eighteenth  century  —  and  sev- 
enteen years  before  the  flood.  Even  puns 
are  made  or  suggested  by  the  facts  of  life, 
and  life  repeats  itself;  thus  it  comes  about 
that  your  most  freshly  discovered  pun, 
involving  a  very  modern  idea,  you  shall 
often  find  was  made  and  printed  before 
your  mother  first  remarked  what  a  bright 
boy  you  were. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  built  on 
Boston  Common  those  little  rectangular 
white  stations  that  look  like  tombs.  It 
was  promptly  remarked  that  the  Boston 
Public  Library  (a  mausoleum  where  lit- 
erature lies  buried)  had  borne  a  litter  of 
pups  on  the  Common.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  two  men,  who  do  not 
know  each  other,  each  of  whom  claims 
the  authorship  of  that  joke.  Both  have 
said  enough  excellent  things  to  be  quit 
of  all  need  to  borrow  other  men's  comic 
plumes.  Probably  both  men  did  say  that 
thing;  for  although  the  joke  is  memorably 
good,  it  is  inevitable  and  would  fall  out 
in  the  operation  of  many  a  logical  witty 
mind.  Indeed  it  had  occurred  to  another 
wit  half  a  century  before.  In  Dr.  Rolfe's 
Satchel  Guide  to  Europe,  under  Brighton, 
it  is  recorded  that  Sydney  Smith,  divine 
by  profession  and  in  wit,  said  that  that 
city,  with  its  profusion  of  domes,  cupolas, 
and  minarets,  looks  "as  if  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  had  come  to  Brighton  and 
pupped."  Sydney  Smith  died  in  1845. 
Who  ever  does  not  trust  so  excellent  a 
scholar  as  Dr.  Rolfe  may  do  what  I  have 
not  had  time  to  do,  —  track  down  the  jest 
in  the  many  memoirs  and  reminiscences 
of  Smith  and  his  friends,  and  write  us  a 
Contributors'  Club  about  the  quest.  No 
doubt  Monckton  Milnes,  whom  Smith 
dubbed  the  "cool  of  the  evening,"  and 
often  suddenly  and  gently  flayed,  has 


somewhere  got  even  with  Peter  Plymley, 
as  Mr.  Menpes  has  evened  things  up 
with  Whistler,  by  recording  the  jests  of 
the  man  who  lashed  him. 

In  this  joke  about  architectural  par- 
turition, the  same  circumstances  sug- 
gested the  same  analogy,  just  as  the  man 
in  Holmes's  Autocrat  said  under  certain 
conditions  exactly  the  same  thing  that  he 
had  said  under  identical  conditions  a  year 
before.  On  the  second  occasion  it  flashed 
across  the  man  that  he  had  repeated  him- 
self and  he  was  ashamed,  but  Holmes 
(who,  I  suspect,  took  the  situation  from 
an  experience  of  his  own)  justly  admires 
a  mind  that  works  with  such  automatic 
perfection.  So  we  may  admire  the  hu- 
man mind  as  a  whole  for  making  the  same 
joke  twice  without  consciousness  of  pla- 
giarism. 

After  all,  America  was  no  less  a  new 
country  to  Columbus  because  some  Scan- 
dinavian pirate  had  drifted,  five  centuries 
before,  up  a  river  which  he  did  not  know 
was  the  Charles  and  which  probably  was 
not.  Nor  was  our  country  any  less  new 
to  the  Pilgrims  because  Columbus  had 
struck  the  south  shores.  Lowell,  I  think, 
has  it  that  the  best  things  obligingly  got 
themselves  said  several  thousand  years 
ago,  and  there  is  a  saying  that  the  best 
things  were  originated  by  the  ancients, 
elaborated  by  the  French,  and  credited  to 
Disraeli.  But  mind,  the  best  things  are  not 
all  the  good  things.  A  Harvard  instruc- 
tor, whose  business  it  is  to  teach  under- 
graduates to  criticise  books  they  have  not 
read,  has  said  to  me  sadly  that  all  we  can 
do  now  is  to  learn  to  express  things  well ; 
we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  By  a  curi- 
ous fluke  of  human  thought  this  utterance 
is  unconscious  proof  of  itself,  for  Pope 
said  it  two  centuries  ago.  Before  Carlyle 
and  Browning  and  Thackeray  and  Words- 
worth, the  narrow-minded  little  dunce- 
destroyer  announced  as  his  sole  task,  and 
the  only  task  worth  while,  to  say  what  oft 
was  said  and  ne'er  so  well  expressed.  He 
acted  according  to  his  critical  faith,  or 
rather,  as  is  the  habit  of  human  beings, 
he  made  his  theory  to  fit  his  own  limita- 
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tions.  The  result  is  that  of  important 
English  writers  he  is  the  most  quoted 
since  Shakespeare  and  the  least  original 
since  the  beginning  of  English  literature. 
To  think  with  freshness  and  originality, 
to  find  an  undiscovered  Holy  Grail,  it  is 
necessary  to  journey  forth  with  sure  faith 
that  there  is  one  to  find.  If  the  English 
departments  of  colleges  had  any  effect 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Ages,  I  should 
distrust  the  influence  of  that  instructor. 
Every  man  has  a  story  which  is  no  more 
like  the  story  of  another  man  than  any 
two  of  the  achieved  masterpieces  of  for- 
mer times  are  like  to  each  other.  Every 
age,  century,  decade,  year,  every  nation, 
city,  village,  parish,  furnishes  background 
unique  and  strangely  new  for  the  oldest 
plot  in  the  world,  Life  played  by  men, 
women,  and  nature,  a  plot  so  vast  that  it 
cannot  be  stale,  a  plot  as  new  in  the  year 
of  Japan  50  as  in  the  year  of  Greece  100. 
Poets  and  novelists  yet  unborn  shall  make 
new  eras  of  literature  which  shall  add 
whole  squares  to  the  diagrams  of  epochs 
in  the  handbooks;  and  if  we  could  look 
into  the  future  and  read  one  stanza  of  the 
poet  yet  to  be,  we  should  wonder  at  its 
novelty,  and  think  what  dull  folk  we  are 
not  to  have  hit  upon  that  fine  thought  in 
our  time! 

But  the  joke  editor  is  toiling  up  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  higher  criticism  where 
it  is  hard  to  breathe  and  almost  impossi- 
ble to  laugh.  Back  to  the  easy  lowlands 
of  more  certain  paths!  Though  original- 
ity is  everlastingly  possible,  it  is  ever- 
lastingly scarce  and  always  has  been. 
Novelty  was  rare  in  ages  before  ours,  but 
the  large  number  of  ages  has  bequeathed 
to  us  so  much  that  continuous  republica- 
tion  of  old  things  is  possible  to-day  with- 
out turning  the  barrel  over  often,  and 
without  giving  the  ever-renewed  genera- 
tions of  readers  suspicion  that  most  that 
they  get  from  the  latest  humorous  paper 
is  already  in  the  books.  To  express  new 
oil  from  jests  once  dry  with  wit  and  to-day 
not  too  dry  with  age,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  fit  it  to  modern  instances,  to  apply  it 
locally,  or  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of 


a  contemporary  celebrity.  To  these  three 
kinds  of  refitting  all  the  essential  jokes 
are  repeatedly  subjected  by  unwittingly 
and  sometimes  witlessly  imitative  lay- 
men, and  by  professionals  who  deliber- 
ately ply  their  shears  on  old  cloth.  In 
some  cases  it  is  possible  to  tell  which  kind 
of  hand  has  been  at  work. 

As  long  ago  as  Moliere  the  stock  jest 
about  the  physician's  impotency  to  cure 
was  put  in  immortal  form,  and  some  time 
since  a  physician  traced  most  of  the  jibes 
at  his  profession  back  to  the  ancients. 
The  new  element  necessary  to-day  is 
simply  a  new  disease  or  a  recently  discov- 
ered germ.  "But  you  say  you  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me?"  "I  am 
unable  at  present  to  determine  exactly," 
replies  the  doctor.  "Oh,  well,  let  it  go 
at  appendicitis;  that's  as  cheap  as  any." 
Or:  "Then  jjtfake  it  a  new  disease  and 
name  it  afterjlfae."  Or:  "My  wife  could 
n't  tell  eithejii;  and  she  did  n't  charge  me 
anything." 

Ever  sincj^'the  trial  of  Socrates,  pris- 
oners and  wijj&esses  have  been  getting  the 
better  of  th$"  officers  of  the  court,  and 
every  month;>the  Green  Bag,  a  magazine 
for  lawyers,  points  fresh  or  stale  evidence 
that  the  laynjam  often  outwits  the  lawyer. 

The  jokes'of  old  campaigns  turn  up 
every  time  tnfe  parties  go  to  war  to  deter- 
mine which  'politicians  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  pjjfpve  themselves  statesmen 
(and  right  mere  is  one  of  the  familiar 
jests  of  politics).  The  newspaper  man 
hunts  for  stories  to  fit  each  candidate. 
The  vice  of  the  newspaper  is  that  the  only 
necessary  virtues  are  excitement  and 
timeliness.  A]oke  is  considered  twice  as 
available  if  it  is  hitched  to  a  rising  star 
or  one  that  has  not  waned  in  public 
interest.  A  recent  newspaper  announces 
that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said, 
"  Possibly  God  might  have  made  a  better 
berry  than  the  strawberry,  but  certainly 
he  never  did."  And  possibly  Beecher  may 
have  invented  that  joke,  but  certainly  he 
never  did,  for  in  The  Complete  Angler 
Izaac  Walton  credited  it  to  Dr.  William 
Boteler  (Butler),  who  died  in  1621.  It 
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was  Frederick  the  Great  who  quizzed  the 
little  girl  about  the  mineral,  animal,  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  to  whom  she 
replied,  when  he  asked  her  to  what  king- 
dom he  belonged,  "To  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  sire."  The  story  was  told  of 
Frederick  III,  in  his  time,  and  within  a 
year  it  has  been  told  of  the  present  Em- 
peror. Any  well-known  man  who  tells  a 
story  without  pretending  that  it  is  his, 
may  see  it  next  day  in  the  public  prints 
ascribed  to  his  invention.  The  modern 
writer  is  on  the  watch  for  yarns  and  plots, 
and  he  cares  not  whence  they  come.  A 
familiar  story  of  a  faithful  dog  who 
fetched  a  stick  of  dynamite  to  his  master 
and  pursued  him  with  it,  was  seized  on 
by  four  professional  purveyors  of  fiction, 
and  served  up  in  four  several  magazines. 
A  young  man  I  know  told  his  sister  a 
string  of  old  jokes  about  drunken  men. 
She  told  them  to  a  writer  of  magazine 
fiction,  and  they  all  appeared  in  a  popu- 
lar periodical  wrought  into  an  ingenious 
plot.  The  newspaper  man  is  more  keen- 
ly pressed  for  matter  than  the  writer  of 
confessed  fiction,  and  his  attitude  toward 
fact  is  much  the  same.  If  he  cannot  do 
better  he  is  forced  to  take  old  stories, 
and  introduce  them  as  the  latest  produc- 
tion of  a  man  who  is  "good  copy." 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  the  statesman  from 
Maine,  and  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
the  politician  from  New  York  (again  the 
familiar  joke  entered  in  my  card  cata- 
logue as  No.  9999,  and  made  in  one  form 
by  Mr.  Reed  himself) ,  are  known  as  tell- 
ers of  stories  and  crackers  of  quips.  Mr. 
Reed  was  certainly  a  humorist  of  the 
Yankee  type  which  in  its  highest  literary 
form  is  Mark  Twain.  By  the  way,  the 
Yankee  humorist  received  an  adroit  dig 
in  the  ribs  from  the  Kentucky  economist, 
statesman,  and  master  of  literary  style, 
Colonel  Henry  Watterson.  He  is  report- 
ed to  have  advised  Mr.  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams not  to  damage  his  political  efficiency 
by  getting  a  reputation  as  congressional 
humorist.  "If  you  do  tell  a  story,  tell  it 
with  a  Yankee  drawl,  so  they'll  think 
you're  from  New  England."  Mr.  Reed 


is  one  of  the  few  men  in  public  life  since 
Lincoln  who  have  succeeded  in  driving 
in  tandem  a  dignified  reputation  as  mas- 
ter of  affairs  and  an  international  no- 
toriety caparisoned  in  jingling  bells. 

Knowing  that  the  Reed  gold  label  will 
make  inferior  goods  salable  in  the  market 
place,  and  that  the  label  is  not  protected 
by  the  patent  laws,  the  newspaper  space 
artist  takes  his  typewriter  in  hand  and 
writes:  "The  late  Tom  (never  Thomas) 
Reed  was  one  day  walking  down  the  aisle 
of  the  House  " —  So  much  for  a  winning 
introduction  which  makes  the  reader  sit 
up.  The  newspaper  man  then  takes 
down  a  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
American  Political  Humor,  and  finds  on 
page  2345  that  when  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  under  discussion  a  congressman 
made  a  pun  on  "aisle"  and  "isle." 
Transferring  the  pun  to  Mr.  Reed  and  the 
Philippines,  the  forger  of  anecdote  pro- 
ceeds: "Mr.  Reed  found  a  Democratic 
congressman  blocking  the  way.  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  as  the  man  did  not 
remove  himself  to  give  room  for  the  bulky 
form  of  the  Czar,  Mr.  Reed  said  in  his 
well-known  drawl,  a  smile  on  his  intelli- 
gent face, '  Sir,  I  believe  you  said  in  your 
speech  on  Hawaii  that  even  in  savage 
isles  all  men  have  equal  rights.  Have 
you  established  a  monopoly  in  this  one  ? ' 
The  Democrat  moved  aside  and  Mr. 
Reed  proceeded  to  the  Speaker's  chair 
amid  the  roars  of  the  bystanders."  Mr. 
Reed  usually  spoke  in  a  calm  low  voice, 
but  according  to  the  newspapers,  when- 
ever he  said  anything  funny,  people  heard 
him  for  five  blocks  and  roared. 

I  know  that  this  illustrative  anecdote 
represents  truly  the  habits  of  the  news- 
paper joke  counterfeiter,  for  I  have  just 
invented  the  story  myself.  Alas  for  the 
business  of  Mr.  Reed  if  he  ever  said  half 
the  funny  things  set  down  to  his  credit 
and  discredit!  He  must  have  jested  eight 
hours  a  day  for  fifty  years.  So  Mr.  De- 
pew,  who  is  evidently  willing  to  spend  a 
part  of  the  day  in  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  humor,  could  not  have  made 
even  the  bad  stories  the  authorship  of 
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which  is  charged  upon  his  shoulders.  In- 
deed History  tells  us  that  many  jokes 
with  which  he  has  eloped  were  wedded 
to  other  humorists  before  he  was  born, 
and  he  must  be  aware  of  this  from  his 
extensive  reading. 

One  thing  that  Mr.  Reed  did  say  had 
been  said  before  he  thought  of  it,  and  it 
has  been  said  a  few  times  since  his  death. 
I  mean  his  retort  to  the  man  who  boasted 
that  he'd  rather  be  right  than  be  presi- 
dent. "The  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Reed, 
"will  never  be  either."  A  later  variation 
of  this  joke  was  made  by  a  gentleman  on 
whom  was  urged  the  nomination  to  an  of- 
fice which  seems  to  be  undesirable,  though 
many  of  us  would  like  to  hold  it.  "You 
are  wrong,"  said  the  party  boss,  "  to  re- 
fuse this  nomination.  You  are  wronging 
your  party,  your  country,  and  yourself." 
"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "as  the  fellow 
did  not  say,  I'd  rather  be  wrong  than 
be  vice-president."  An  earlier  variation 
antedating  Mr.  Reed  was  perpetrated  in 
Boston,  an  obsolescent  city  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  which  once  produced  things  by 
which  the  rest  of  the  country  has  pro- 
fited ever  since.  An  Irishman  of  wit  and 
poetic  distinction  cried  in  the  heat  of  ar- 
gument, "I'd  rather  be  Irish  than  be 
right."  And  a  friend  rejoined,  "You're 
more  likely  to  be." 

Mr.  Reed's  form  of  the  joke  had  suffi- 
ciently wide  circulation,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  indissolubly  linked  with  Mr. 
Reed's  name.  But  behold  in  the  year 
1904  appears  the  following  in  a  Louis- 
ville paper.  Note  the  new  cast  of  charac- 
ters and  especially  the  alleged  authorship 
of  a  local  celebrity  from  Chicago,  obscur- 
ity standing  sponsor  for  the  illustrious. 
"'I  had  a  dream  last  night,'  said  Willis 
P.  Gathright,  of  Chicago,  at  Seelbach's 
Hotel.  '  It  was  about  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker.  I  dreamed  that  Judge  Parker 
was  making  an  argument,  and  concluded 
his  speech  by  saying,  "I  am  right.  I 
know  I  am,  and  I  would  rather  be  right 
than  be  president."  William  Jennings 
Bryan  stood  near  Judge  Parker,  and 
with  a  mischievous  look  in  his  flashing 


eyes,  said:  "Don't  worry  about  that, 
Judge;  you'll  never  be  either.'""  The 
surprising  thing  is  not  that  this  joke 
should  appear  thus  refurnished  in  a  Ken- 
tucky paper,  but  that  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  prides  itself  on  being  alert,  should 
have  copied  the  story  with  credit  to  its 
Louisville  contemporary. 

Lincoln  staggers  under  a  greater  bur- 
den of  anecdote  than  any  man  of  a  later 
generation,  for  his  anthology  of  real  and 
spurious  story  is  lumbered  with  the  ac- 
cretion of  half  a  century.  No  doubt  he 
was  a  great  joker  and  story-teller,  and  no 
doubt  he  told  his  stories  to  so  many  peo- 
ple that  few  have  been  lost.  No  man, 
however,  even  an  idle  gossiper,  could 
have  spoken  the  number  of  words  that 
are  recorded  as  having  come  from  the 
lips  of  this  overworked  man.  Him  the 
inventor  of  bogus  biography  has  not 
spared.  The  ingredients  of  a  Lincoln 
story  are  a  semi-political  conference  of 
some  sort  and  homely  analogy.  I  have 
made  several  Lincoln  stories,  and  I 
thought  of  setting  one  down  here  to  show 
how  the  crime  is  committed.  But  I  have 
too  much  to  answer  for  already.  My  in- 
vention might  be  copied  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  accepted  as  genuine,  just  as  the 
declared  hypothetical  letter  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  a  labor  leader,  which  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  contrived  for 
satirical  purposes,  was  taken  seriously, 
and  was  repudiated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
by  the  labor  leader.  Though  I  might 
label  my  story  a  pure  fiction,  it  would  be 
seized  upon  by  Mary  Mabel  Jones,  who 
is  preparing  a  new  Life  of  Lincoln  for  the 
Great  Men  as  They  Actually  Were  Series, 
and  nothing  that  I  could  do  in  a  life- 
time of  repentance  would  ever  set  the 
matter  straight. 

A  latter-day  victim  of  the  anecdote 
factory  is  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  being  a 
Scot  is  accused  of  the  parenthood  of  every 
story  found  in  Geikie's  Reminiscences 
and  other  Caledonian  compilations.  He 
is  the  scapegoat  who  succeeded  Ian  Mac- 
laren  after  the  Drumtochty  blaze  burned 
out  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
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ther  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a  great  raconteur, 
but  —  well,  there  were  public  libraries 
before  he  began  to  hand  them  round. 

Years  ago  Professor  Blackie  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  been  dead  ten  years,  put 
a  notice  on  his  door  that  he  could  not 
meet  his  "classes"  that  day.  Some  wag- 
gish student  rubbed  out  the  "c;"  the 
professor  saw  the  erasure  and  promptly 
struck  out  the  "1."  In  1904  the  story  ap- 
peared appended  to  the  name  of  Profes- 
sor John  F.  Genung  of  Amherst.  Long 
study  of  Professor  Genung's  Rhetoric  con- 
vinces me  that  he  is  humorist  enough  to 
have  been  hero  of  that  little  comedy, 
and  without  asking  him,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  this  thing  did  not  happen  at 
Amherst;  but  if  the  editor  who  last  paid 
money  for  the  joke  cared  at  all  about 
truth,  economy,  and  the  origin  of  the 
anecdote  species,  even  if  he  did  not  know 
the  Blackie  story,  he  might  have  reasoned 
it  out  that  the  joke  is  probably  Scotch; 
for  "lasses"  is  a  word  that  the  Scotch 
eye  would  see  concealed  in  "classes" 
whereas  the  word  is  almost  obsolete  to 
the  American.  But  of  course  the  news- 
paper editor  does  not  care  a  rap  who  the 
professor  was,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  pay 
for  an  old  joke  than  it  is  to  dig  it  out  in 
the  libraries. 

Sometimes  a  story  is  hung  on  shoul- 
ders which  no  tailoring  could  make  it  fit. 
A  reputable  periodical  printed  a  story  of 
one  of  the  gentlest,  most  courteous  hu- 
morists,which  represented  him  as  making 
a  great  racket  at  a  merry  gathering  in  his 
flat.  The  man  in  the  flat  below  sent  up 
word  that  the  noise  disturbed  him.  The 
servant  said,  "Mr.  Jones  says  he  cannot 
read."  "Can't  he?"  was  the  ill-bred 
repartee.  "Tell  him  I  could  when  I  was 
only  four  years  old."  And  this,  which 
might  have  done  honor  to  Whistler's 
rudeness,  was  attributed  to  a  man  who 
could  not  do  or  say  anything  impolite. 
The  truth  is  that  the  ordinary  newspaper 
editor,  so  long  as  he  keeps  on  the  right 
side  of  the  fence  which  the  law  has  set 
up,  does  not  care  whether  he  slanders  a 
gentleman.  The  newspaper  has  come  in 


for  so  much  scolding  at  the  hands  of 
critics  and  moralists  that  any  one  even 
remotely  related  to  the  press  is  inclined 
to  defend  a  great  and  useful  profession 
where  hard  work  is  the  rule,  and  where 
on  the  whole  a  sound  intelligence  is  the 
guide.  If  the  honest  newspaper  editor 
were  not  driven  to  nervous  hysteria  by 
overwork,  no  doubt  he  would  take  more 
time  to  think  about  the  little  anecdotes 
that  fill  the  chinks,  and  he  would  con- 
sider whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr. 
Howells  or  Mark  Twain,  men  of  known 
personality,  could  or  would  have  said  the 
many  discreditable  things  which  the  hu- 
morist lends  to  their  lips. 

Newspaper  editors  have  more  impor- 
tant things  to  think  about.  But  the  "hu- 
morous" periodical  ought  to  do  better 
than  the  newspaper.  It  is  a  pity  that 
America  has  no  adequate  funny  paper, 
no  periodical  which  expresses  in  a  catho- 
lic way  the  humor  of  which  America 
boasts.  We  ought  as  a  nation  to  do  at 
least  as  well  as  the  Germans  do  in 
Fliegende  Blatter  or  as  the  English  do  in 
Punch.  On  the  whole  the  casual  news- 
paper paragraphs  and  joke  corners,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  Chicago  journals, 
are  wittier  and  wiser  than  our  comic 
weeklies.  They  show  what  the  American 
joker  could  do,  if  he  had  a  good  national 
medium  of  satirical  writing,  up  to  the 
standard  of  Punch.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
the  American  is  inclined  to  hoot  at  Punch, 
which  as  a  collection  of  humor  has  beaten 
us  in  every  way  for  fifty  years.  When 
Emerson  said  in  his  essay  on  Fate  that 
Punch  prints  with  fatalistic  —  perhaps 
he  meant  fatal  —  regularity  one  good 
joke  a  week,  he  did  the  London  weekly 
the  minimum  of  justice.  For  finished 
satire,  adroit  parody,  skillful  verses  as 
good  as  Gilbert  and  Owen  Seaman,  the 
American  reader  has  to  go  to  the  English 
"Charivari."  Though  the  humor  some- 
times palls  for  us  because  it  is  remote 
from  our  national  interests,  yet  Punch 
regularly  leaves  its  American  contempo- 
raries out  of  the  race.  If  the  weekly  pic- 
tures of  some  awkward  rider  coming  a 
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cropper  are  wearisome  intrinsically  and 
in  repetition,  they  are  at  least  as  good  as 
the  endless  pictures  which  recur  in  our 
satirical  papers,  of  tailor-made  youths 
and  offensively  pretty  girls,  whose  slen- 
der dialogue  is  quoted  beneath  their  fash- 
ion-plate portraits.  One  can  excuse  the 
weekly  stench  of  the  automobiles,  for  per- 
sistent satire  against  a  foe  has  cumulative 
value  and  makes  for  reform.  But  the 
taste  for  cupids  and  hearts,  for  kisses  pet- 
rified and  prolonged  in  the  moveless  per- 
manence of  wash  drawings,  for  bare- 
necked ladies  who  are  doing  nothing 
worth  while,  and  lovers  who  are  saying 
nothing  directly  or  indirectly  funny,  for 
limericks  in  Mr.  Kr.  Sr.  a  hundred  times 
reprinted,  —  surely  the  taste  for  all  this  is 
not  for  a  humorous  paper  to  cater  to,  but 
matter  against  which  good  humorous  sat- 
ire would  properly  be  directed.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  the  humorous  papers,  like  many 
other  publications,  breed  their  own  kind 
in  the  contributors,  and  bring  up  an  in- 
bred family  of  wits.  If  a  joke  has  pleased, 
one  near  like  it  will  also  please.  The 
minds  of  editors,  like  those  of  great  men, 
run  in  the  same  channel.  As  my  cynic 
friend  told  me  at  the  outset,  the  contribu- 
tor knows  that  imitation  brings  the  sin- 
cerest  acceptance. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  the  old  joke  about 
the  Scotsman  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
habit  of  lairds  to  call  themselves  by  their 
estate,  registered  in  a  hotel  book,  "Cluny 
and  Mrs.  McPherson."  An  American 
followed  him  in  the  hotel  register  with 
"4506  Wabash  Av.,  and  Mrs.  Brown." 
An  American  Episcopalian  bishop  re- 
minds us  of  the  power  of  British  tradition 
in  our  humbler  land  by  signing  himself 
"William  Albany."  A  Methodist  bishop 
grimly  records  himself  as  "John  Osh- 
kosh"  (or  Schenectady,  or  Terre  Haute, 
or  Boise  City,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  newspaper  that  robs  the  bone- 
yard).  And  what  are  all  these  jokes  but 
the  old  one  which  has  been  told  of  every 
American  who  is  known  to  adorn  his 
travels  with  a  body  servant  ?  In  its  most 
common  form  it  appears  that  a  well- 


known  war  correspondent  registered  at 
the  hotel:  "Richard  Harding  Gibson 
and  Valet."  And  of  course  somebody 
signed,  "John  Smith  and  Valise." 

A  favorite  trick  of  the  anecdote-maker, 
as  of  the  writer  of  historical  romance,  is 
to  provoke  astonishment  by  suddenly 
revealing  the  great  man  in  disguise.  It 
is  a  device  easily  applied  to  any  distin- 
guished personage.  A  private  unwit- 
tingly insults  General  Grant  in  the  dark 
(vide  Shakespeare's  Henry  F) ;  a  stranger 
in  St.  Petersburg  asks  a  gentleman  for  a 
light  for  his  cigar,  a  simple  and  not  dis- 
courteous thing  to  do  according  to  Ameri- 
can standards,  but  it  turns  out  that  the 
man  who  so  politely  lends  his  lighted 
cigar  is  the  Grand  Duke  Spitzovitch  or 
the  Czar  himself !  !  !  !  (That  is  the  way 
to  punctuate  this  kind  of  story.)  I  have 
seen  the  same  thrilling  yarn  of  the  great 
man  incognito  told  about  King  Edward, 
Kaiser  WUhelm,  Emperor  Franz- Joseph, 
lluskin  and  Queen  Victoria  (the  last  two 
were  of  course  not  smoking).  Here  is  the 
most  recent  that  I  have  clipped  from  the 
prints : 

"King  Leopold,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  Biarritz,  came  out  of 
his  bath  one  morning,  and  collided  with 
a  portly  man  who  evidently  did  not  know 
the  king  in  his  bathing  suit.  'What  do 
you  mean,  sir?'  snorted  the  man  savage- 
ly. 'I  would  have  you  know  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Paris  City  Council!'  'Then  I 
offer  a  thousand  apologies,'  replied  the 
king  at  once  (no  hesitation,  mind  you, 
"at  once").  'I  am  only  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.'" 

So  the  cycles  of  jokes  revolve,  disap- 
pear and  reappear.  I  have  written  sev- 
eral which  came  back  to  roost  with  their 
spurs  clipped,  branded  "English  Maga- 
zine." My  own  inventions  have  been 
submitted  to  me  as  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  somebody  else,  usually  a  great 
man  whom  I  have  not  met.  The  Shakes- 
pearean series,  born-achieve-thrust-upon, 
applies  no  less  to  jokes  than  to  babies 
and  greatness.  The  whole  process  of 
jokeology,  from  origin  to  latest  printing, 
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is  human  and  engaging.  All  people  like 
jokes  and  all  would  make  them  if  they 
could.  The  chestnut  and  the  latest  in- 
vention minister  alike  to  a  need  of  our 


spirit.  All  good  jokes  shall  live  to  be 
chestnuts,  and  good  chestnuts  shall  not 
die,  for  a  real  joke  is  known  by  the  hu- 
mor it  keeps. 


LAFCADIO   HEARN,  THE  MAN 

BY   NOBUSHIGE   AMENOMORI 


TOWARD  the  close  of  autumn,  eight 
years  ago,  Hearn  sent  me  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence upon  my  sister's  death,  and  said, — 

"What  a  world  it  is!  We  think  of  our 
absent  friends  and  acquaintances  always 
as  we  last  saw  them,  and  rarely  think  of 
the  possibilities  of  change  of  conditions  till 
we  hear  of  them  that  such  changes  have 
occurred.  The  older  I  grow,  the  more 
fragile  and  fugitive  everything  seems." 

Who  could  have  thought  that  the  writer 
of  these  words  had  unwittingly  anticipat- 
ed in  them  the  feelings  of  his  friends  at 
the  news  of  his  own  untimely  death  ?  It 
took  place  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  September  last,  the  cause  be- 
ing paralysis  of  the  heart.  I  was  in  Kama- 
kura,  when  the  news  came  to  me.  I  could 
not  believe  it  was  true.  Then  I  doubted 
my  eyes  that  read  it,  and  then  I  doubted 
I  was  awake;  but  the  sad  event,  alas! 
was  not  a  dream.  I  returned  home  next 
day  to  pay  mournful  tributes  of  friend- 
ship to  the  man  whom  I  can  never  forget. 

Many  are  the  letters  he  wrote  to  me  on 
various  occasions,  and  these  have  now  be- 
come, alas!  his  keepsake.  Not  a  few  of 
his  readers  would,  perhaps,  like  to  know 
more  as  to  the  author  himself  than  could 
be  gathered  from  his  books.  I  shall  at- 
tempt a  slight  delineation  of  the  man, 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  corroborating  my  state- 
ments with  quotations  from  his  letters; 1 

1  Hearn's  letters  often  bear  no  date  ;  and  as 
it  would  be  tedious  to  specify  each  time  I  quote 
whether  the  letter  is  dated  or  not,  I  shall  dis- 
pense with  dates  altogether  in  the  quotations 
given  hereafter. 


for  it  appears  he  has  been  somehow  mis- 
understood by  the  reading  public,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  his  character  and 
religious  persuasion. 

First  let  us  consider  his  literary  side. 
Owing  to  the  inimitable  charm  of  his 
style,  some  critics  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  author  occasionally  invent- 
ed stories  to  suit  his  own  taste.  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  Hearn  himself  says, — 

"  I  do  not  invent 2  my  stories.  I  get  them 
from  Japanese  life  —  facts  told  in  papers, 
facts  told  me  by  pilgrims,  travellers,  ser- 
vants, —  facts  observed  in  travelling  my- 
self." 

He  made  observations  at  home  also. 
Even  his  own  children  did  not  escape 
them.  He  writes  of  his  little  son  thus,  — 

"My  little  boy  is  talking  well:  it  is  al- 
ways '  Botchan  8  wants ' — '  Botchan  sees.' 
The  idea  of  'I*  has  not  yet  come,  —  just 
as  in  Western  children,  who  say  'Willie 
wants'  —  etc.,  never  'I  want.'  But  the 
real  idea  of  'I'  and  the  wonder  and  mys- 
tery of  it  do  not  come  till  much  later  in 
life:  I  was  thirty  before  it  fully  came." 

He  was  insatiable  in  getting  informa- 
tion. The  more  he  got,  the  more  did  he 
want  to  know,  and  ever  retained  what 
he  had  learned.  Once  when  he  asked 
me  some  questions  on  Buddhism,  he 
added,  — 

"Don't  imagine  that  I  know  anything. 

2  The   italics  are   Hearn's,  and  so   are  all 
others  in  the  quotations  hereafter  given. 

3  Botchan,  a  polite,  endearing  way  of  calling 
a  boy,  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  French 
petit  monsieur. 
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I  have  read  as  many  Sutras  as  I  could  find 
in  English  or  French,  —  that  is  all." 

I  was  then  too  busily  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  give  him  a  sufficient  an- 
swer. I  could  send  him  only  a  short  note 
with  apology.  He  wrote  me  in  return, — 
"Nothing  valuable  is  ever  lost  upon 
me,  —  even  your  least  word  containing  a 
new  thought;  and  your  letter  was  more 
than  valuable." 

When  making  studies  on  Shinto  shrines 
he  wrote  me, — 

"You  understand,  of  course,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  a  foreigner  to  convey  to  West- 
ern minds  the  feeling  of  these  things  as 
they  impress  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
cannot  convey  the  feeling  of  the  Japanese 
mind,  because  he  has  not  experienced  it. 
He  can  only  guess  or  imagine." 

Yet  how  correctly  Hearn  "guessed  or 
imagined"  the  "feeling  of  the  Japanese 
mind"  is  amply  shown  in  some  of  his 
papers,  such  as  "  Yuko  " l  and  "  The  Jap- 
anese Smile."  2  No  Japanese  could  give 
a  better  elucidati6n  of  those  subjects. 
Still  the  author  was  modest  in  estimating 
his  own  powers,  as  the  following  quota- 
tion will  show:  — 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have 
already  half-finished  a  new  book  on  Ja- 
pan. It  will  be  about  the  same  size  as 
Out  of  the  East.  I  must  tell  you  also  that 
your  frank  encouragement,  as  a  repre- 
sentative Japanese  thinker,  gave  me  the 
principal  stimulus.  I  had  done  scarcely 
anything  before  your  letter  reached  me." 
For  a  man  with  Hearn 's  powers  of  in- 
sight and  expression  to  call  my  admira- 
tion of  his  performance  "the  principal 
stimulus"  for  further  work!  —  this  may 
seem  preposterous,  if  not  ironical;  but  it 
was  his  modesty  that  prompted  him. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  incident  told 
me  by  the  late  Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill 
of  New  York.  It  happened  at  the  Orien- 
tal Hotel  in  Kobe,  while  the  veteran  jour- 
nalist was  traveling  in  Japan  in  1895. 
To  give  it  in  the  colonel's  words,  — 
"While  chatting  with  Hearn  of  our 

1  In  Out  of  the  East. 

2  In  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan. 


mutual  friends  and  old  incidents  in  the 
hotel  reading  room,  an  American  gentle- 
man of  scholarly  appearance  caught  the 
name  of  Hearn,  and  happening  to  know 
me  by  sight,  he  came  up  and  requested 
an  introduction  to  the  author.  This  being 
complied  with,  he  said:  'Mr.  Hearn,  I 
have  visited  Japan  several  times,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  have  read  everything  of  in- 
terest touching  her  people  and  her  history 
that  I  could  find,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  you  have  written  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  work  on  Japan 
that  the  world  possesses  to-day.  I  merely 
want  to  shake  your  hand,  and  thank  you 
for  your  splendid  achievement.'  I  studied 
the  quaint  little  writer  while  these  words 
were  spoken  —  words  of  sincere  praise, 
which  should  have  wanned  the  heart  of 
any  aspirant  for  literary  recognition.  He 
blushed  like  a  girl,  stammered  his  thanks, 
and  turned  away  with  a  diffidence  which 
he  could  not  control." a 

This  modesty  made  Hearn  a  con- 
scientious writer  desirous  to  render  every- 
thing he  wrote  indisputably  correct,  as 
shown  in  the  following:  — 

"Hope  I  am  not  intruding  upon  you 
with  questions  at  too  busy  a  time,  —  and 
please  do  not  inconvenience  yourself,  if 
otherwise  immediately  occupied.  But  I 
am  anxious  to  get  a  few  pages  of  MS. 
(herewith  enclosed)  corrected  by  you,  — 
especially  as  regards  the  spelling  and 
meaning  of  the  proper  names." 

Always  setting  less  value  on  his  own 
abilities  than  their  actual  worth,  as  is 
usual  with  a  real  inquirer,  he  resented 
what  he  considered  undue  praise.  He 
wrote  to  me  once  of  an  author  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  Japan,  and  who  had  sent 
him  a  letter  highly  complimenting  him 
on  his  books,  — 

"I  had  a  letter  from  him  [the  above 
mentioned  author]  some  time  ago,  full  of 
such  fulsome  and  offensive  compliments 
that  I  supposed  he  was  trying  to  be  sar- 
castic. At  all  events  I  wrote  back  rather 

3  The  colonel  wrote  afterward  the  incident 
to  the  New  York  Herald,  and  sent  me  a  clip- 
ping thereof.  I  quote  from  the  clipping. 
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sharply  that  I  thought  him  a  fine  master 
of  sarcasm,  and  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  since.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  he  takes  things.  I  fear  he  in- 
tends to  take  Japan  altogether  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  homme  du  monde,  — 
which  will  be  utterly  absurd.  And  I  fear 
also  that  he  forms  his  ideas  at  the  Club  — 
that  nest  of  gossip  and  slander.  ...  I 
send  you  his  letter;  you  know  me  well 
enough  to  understand  that  it  vexed  me." 

But  Hearn  sought  and  welcomed  hon- 
est, sincere  criticisms.  In  fact,  he  and  my- 
self used  to  exchange  criticisms  on  our  per- 
formances. Sometimes  we  read  or  sent  to 
each  other  our  manuscripts  before  pub- 
lishing them.  In  order  to  show  the  better 
how  he  appreciated  a  well-meant  criti- 
cism, let  me  first  cite  a  few  instances  of 
his  way  of  treatment,  as  a  friendly  critic, 
of  some  papers  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment. Once,  by  way  of  an  answer  to  his 
questions  on  Buddhism,  I  sent  him  a  copy 
of  a  manuscript  I  had  previously  pre- 
pared on  the  same  subjects  as  those  to 
which  his  questions  related,  telling  him 
he  could  make  whatever  use  he  liked  of 
it,  and  requesting  him  at  the  same  time 
to  let  me  know  his  opinion  about  it.  He 
wrote  back:  — 

"Your  magnificent  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  (more  than  exhaustive,  and 
so  admirably  written,  that  the  docu- 
ment, printed  by  itself  just  as  it  stands, 
would  immediately  win  recognized  value) 
simply  delighted  me.  I  don't  know  how 
to  thank  you.  The  thing  is  really  beau- 
tiful, and  my  obligation  to  you  is  not 
small.  With  this  MS.  I  can  very  easily 
finish  my  sketch.  The  MS.  itself  puts  me, 
however,  rather  in  awe  of  you.  I  shall  feel 
quite  '  shaky '  about  your  judgment  of  my 
forthcoming  book,  —  you  will  find  so 
many  errors  in  it." 

This  is  flattering,  indeed,  coming  from 
a  writer  such  as  Hearn.  But  here  is  an- 
other one  on  a  manuscript  sketch,  the 
merit  of  which  I  had  felt  a  little  "shaky" 
about. 

"Although  you  say  that  you  do  not 
need  an  answer  to  your  last  kind  letter, 


I  think  it  will  be  better  to  write  about  the 
MS.  matter  at  once  —  so  that  the  not- 
agreeable  subject  of  our  coming  discus- 
sion may  be  settled  in  advance.  To  be 
quite  brief,  then,  —  the  MS.  wont  do  at 
all ;  and  I  can  only  advise  you  to  burn  it 
at  once." 

And  he  adduced  so  many  convincing 
reasons  for  his  "quite  brief"  advice,  that 
I  promptly  threw  the  paper  into  the  fire; 
and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  mat- 
ter, when  we  met  a  few  days  later. 

Now  about  the  way  in  which  Hearn  re- 
ceived criticisms.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
he  accepted  a  favorable  one,  an  instance 
has  already  been  given  above,  —  his  call- 
ing it  "the principal  stimulus"  for  further 
labors.  Let  me  quote  from  another 
of  his  letters  to  show  how  he  took  un- 
favorable criticisms. 

"Your  last  letter,  just  received,  com- 
pletely smashes  me,  and  I  rather  enjoy  be- 
ing smashed.  As  for  'wanting  to  know,'  I 
should  like  to  sit  down  at  your  feet  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  learn  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  strange  and  beau- 
tiful things  which  you  know.  Of  course 
the  changes  shall  be  made  as  you  indi- 
cate." 

But  he  did  not  make  "  changes,"  unless 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  criticism.  Sometimes  it  required  re- 
peated exchange  of  letters  before  that 
conviction  came.  At  such  a  time  he  would 
write  me  a  sort  of  excuse  for  his  persist- 
ence, as  if  it  required  any  apology.  Here 
is  an  example :  — 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  prepos- 
terous for  me  to  resist  criticism  until  I  find 
myself  obliged  to  give  in.  That  is  really 
the  duty  of  a  writer  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  because  he  is  supposed  to 
do  his  best,  and  change  of  one  word  may 
affect  the  whole  construction  and  quality 
(especially  musical)  of  a  sentence.  But 
these  circumstances  are  extraordinary, 
and  it  does  seem  a  little  'cheeky'  not  to 
accept  your  criticisms  at  once,  instead  of 
trying  to  oppose  them.  But  you  know 
why,  —  so  many  other  things  are  in- 
volved in  any  change.  Thank  you  again 
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for  your  kindness  in  criticising:  even  if  I 
'kick  against  the  pricks'  for  a  moment,  I 
am  not  less  grateful  and  delighted  on  that 
account." 

If  he  was  very  careful  in  making  any 
change  in  what  he  had  written,  he  was 
still  more  careful  in  writing  an  original 
piece.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  never  wrote 
on  "the  spur  of  the  moment"  anything 
that  appeared  under  his  signature.  He 
took  time.  In  a  letter  written  in  August, 
1894,  he  says,  — 

"In  1890  I  used  to  get  chances  to 
talk  with  a  delightful  old  priest  of  the 
Jodo1  sect.  Part  of  our  conversation  I 
transcribed ;  but  various  circumstances 
obliged  me  to  postpone  the  rest  of  the 
work,  —  especially  the  conviction  that 
some  years  of  experience  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  me  to  make  it  effec- 
tive." 

And  he  never  wrote  one  sketch  or  essay 
at  a  time.  He  did  not  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning; he  worked  at  parts  first,  and  from 
parts  built  up  a  whole.  In  answer  to  my 
letter,  in  which  I  mentioned  the  difficulty 
I  found  in  beginning  an  essay  or  a  sketch, 
he  wrote,  — 

"What  you  say  about  beginning  is  emi- 
nently true.  Therefore  I  never  'begin.' 
It  is  too  much  trouble.  I  write  down  the 
easiest  thing  first,  then  something  else,  — 
finally  the  forty  or  fifty  fragments  inter- 
link somehow,  and  shape  into  a  body.  It 
is  like  the  Prophet's  vision  of  dry  bones." 

In  certain  cases  it  took  a  considerable 
time  for  the  "fragments"  to  "shape  into 
a  body."  Besides,  in  writing  on  some 
subjects,  Hearn  was  not  satisfied  with 
having  simply  seen,  read,  understood 
them;  he  waited  till  he  felt  them.  Until 
the  desired  sensation,  feeling,  came  upon 
him,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  restless 
suspense.  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter 
written  in  that  mood. 

"But  somehow,  working  is  'against 
the  grain.'  I  get  no  thrill,  no  frisson,  no 
sensation.  I  want  new  experiences,  per- 
haps; and  Tokyo  is  no  place  for  them. 
Perhaps  the  power  to  feel  thrill  dies  with 

1  Jodo ;  a  sect  of  Buddhism  in  Japan. 
VOL.  96 -NO.  4 


the  approach  of  a  man's  fiftieth  year. 
Perhaps  the  only  land  to  find  the  new  sen- 
sations is  in  the  Past,  —  floats  blue- 
peaked  under  some  beautiful  dead  sun 
'in  the  tropic  clime  of  youth.'  Must  I  die 
and  be  born  again  to  feel  the  charm  of 
the  Far  East;  —  or  will  Nobushige 
Amenomori  discover  for  me  some  unfa- 
miliar blossom  growing  beside  the  Foun- 
tain of  Immortality  ?  Alas,  I  don't  know! 
He  is  largely  absorbed  by  things  awfully 
practical,  —  guidebooks,  hotels,  silk- 
stocks,  markets,  and  politics,  —  I  sup- 
pose. He  has  little  tune  to  travel  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest." 

For  instance,  I  have  personal  know- 
ledge that  "  A  Conservative,"  in  his  Ko- 
koro,  took  near  two  years  to  finish,  and 
"  Nirvana"  in  Gleanings  in  Buddha- 
Fields,  a  little  more  than  three. 

But  once  he  got  his  desired  "feeling," 
he  was  "honest  to  himself,"  and  believed 
that  he  had  made  at  least  "an  ap- 
proach to  truth."  And  in  order  to  pub- 
lish the  truth  he  had  thus  found,  he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power.  He  used  to 
say,  "Literary  work  is  nearly  all  sacri- 
fice." Fame  or  profit  did  not  form  his 
main  object.  His  principal  aim  was  to 
get  at  truth,  and  once  having  secured  it, 
he  boldly  gave  it  out ;  he  did  not  mind 
what  immediate  consequences  it  might 
bring  upon  him,  firmly  believing  that  the 
truth  he  unfolded  would  win  at  length. 
He  says,  — 

"So  far  as  the  success  of  a  man's  ideas 
go,  one  need  never  be  anxious.  Give 
them  to  the  world,  and  the  world  will 
learn  to  value  them  at  last,  —  even  after 
the  writer  has  ceased  to  appear  on  the 
streets.  Time  weeds  out  the  errors  and 
stupidities  of  cheap  success,  and  preserves 
the  truth.  It  takes,  like  the  aloe,  a  very 
long  time  to  flower,  but  the  blossom  is  all 
the  more  precious  when  it  appears." 

Thus  confiding  in  the  final  triumph  of 
his  ideas,  he  smiled  at  some  criticisms 
which  they  evoked.  Shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Gleanings  in  Buddha-Fields  he 
wrote  to  me,  — 

"  I  am  getting  a  number  of  letters  about 
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the  last  book,  —  the  Buddhist  papers 
seem  to  have  made  an  impression.  .  .  . 
You  will  be  amused  at  some  of  the  reli- 
gious notices,  —  regretting  my  power  to 
debauch  the  '  minds  of  my  pupils.'  ' 

Being  a  master  of  expression,  Hearn  la- 
bored rather  at  analyzing  and  defining  his 
own  ideas  or  feelings,  than  at  polishing  his 
sentences.  He  was  unconsciously  con- 
scious, so  to  speak,  of  his  own  ability  to 
express  any  idea  or  feeling,  if  only  he 
could  get  a  clear  view  of  it.  This  fact  is 
disclosed  in  the  advice  he  gave  me,  when 
I  told  him  of  the  dissatisfaction  I  felt 
with  a  story  I  had  written.  After  giving  a 
rough  analysis  of  one  of  his  contemplated 
books,  he  proceeds,  — 

"Now  with  regard  to  your  own  sketch 
or  story.  If  you  are  quite  dissatisfied  with 
it,  I  think  this  is  probably  due  not  to  what 
you  suppose,  —  imperfection  of  expres- 
sion, —  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  some 
latent  thought  or  emotion  has  not  yet  de- 
fined itself  in  your  mind  with  sufficient 
sharpness.  You  feel  something  and  have 
not  been  able  to  express  the  feeling  — 
only  because  you  do  not  yet  quite  know 
what  it  is.  We  feel  without  understand- 
ing feeling;  and  our  most  powerful  emo- 
tions are  the  most  undefinable.  This  must 
be  so,  because  they  are  inherited  accu- 
mulations of  feeling,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  them  —  superimposed  one  over  an- 
other—  blurs  them,  and  makes  them 
dim,  even  though  enormously  increasing 
their  strength.  .  .  .  Unconscious  brain 
work  is  the  best  to  develop  such  latent 
feeling  or  thought.  By  quietly  writing  the 
thing  over  and  over  again,  I  find  that  the 
emotion  or  idea  often  develops  itself  in 
the  process,  —  unconsciously.  Again,  it 
is  often  worth  while  to  try  to  analyze  the 
feeling  that  remains  dim.  The  effort  of 
trying  to  understand  exactly  what  it  is 
that  moves  us  sometimes  proves  success- 
ful. ...  If  you  have  any  feeling  —  no 
matter  what  —  strongly  latent  in  the 
mind  (even  only  a  haunting  sadness  or  a 
mysterious  joy),  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  expressible.  Some  feelings  are,  of 
course,  very  difficult  to  develop.  I  shall 


show  you  one  of  these  days,  when  we  see 
each  other,  a  page  that  I  worked  at  for 
months  before  the  idea  came  clearly.  .  .  . 
When  the  best  result  comes,  it  ought  to 
surprise  you,  for  our  best  work  is  out  of 
the  Unconscious." 

The  "page"  at  which  he  had  labored 
so  hard  I  found,  on  our  next  meeting,  to 
be  a  fragment  of  an  intended  essay  on  a 
palm-tree,  —  the  emotion  caused  by  the 
sight  of  a  palm-tree  as  a  possible  result  of 
many  ancestral  memories.  He  said  then, 
"Probably  this  will  never  be  finished." 
Unfortunately  it  proved  more  than  prob- 
able. The  essay  was  never  finished. 

Among  his  proposed,  yet  unfinished 
works  may  be  mentioned  sketch-books  of 
life  in  Tokyo  and  in  open-ports,  and  an 
essay  on  the  Buddhist  Hell.  The  reasons 
for  their  non-completion  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  quotation:  — 

"I  thought  of  a  series  of  sketches  of 
open-port  life;  but  I  have  been  able  to 
write  only  one.  The  open-port  life  is  life 
in  which  I  cannot  mingle :  I  have  no  sym- 
pathies with  it;  —  it  jars  on  me  —  only 
makes  me  wish  to  be  back  again  in  Oki  or 
Izumo." 

And  this:  — 

"Meanwhile  I  keep  collecting  things 
for  a  book  about  Tokyo  life,  to  be  com- 
pleted perhaps  within  two  years;  but  I 
have  no  heart  for  the  subject  just  now.  I 
don't  like  Tokyo  very  much.  I  have  no 
overpowering  impulses  to  write  anything 
about  it." 

Or  once  more,  rather  jocosely:  — 

"Don't  feel  now  like  writing  about 
Hell;  I  shall  later  on  perhaps.  But  fa- 
miliarity with  a  place  spoils  all  inclina- 
tion to  write  about  it,  and  my  soul  is  in 
H.,  —  at  least  in  Tokyo,  —  which  seems 
to  me  identical.  .  .  .  Come  up  some 
time,  and  console  me,  when  you  have  no- 
thing else  to  do." 

This  trait  of  Hearn,  his  dislike  of  open- 
port  or  city  life,  has  misled  some  people 
into  regarding  him  as  an  eccentric  or  a 
recluse.  Let  us  take  up  this  point;  and  it 
brings  us  to  consideration  of  Hearn 's  so- 
cial side.  He  had,  no  doubt,  some  eccen- 
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tricities,  but  a  man  who  is  anything  of  a 
genius  is  more  or  less  eccentric,  and  Hearn 
had  no  small  claim  to  that  title.  But  a  re- 
cluse he  certainly  was  not.  While  hi  the 
employ  of  the  government  school  in  Ku- 
mamoto  he  wrote  me,  — 

"By  the  way,  I  am  hoping  to  leave  the 
Gov't  service,  and  begin  journalism  at 
Kobe.  I  am  not  sure  of  success;  but  Gov't 
service  is  uncertain  to  the  degree  of  ter- 
ror, —  a  sword  of  Damocles;  and  Gov't 
does  n't  employ  men  like  you  as  teachers. 
If  it  did,  and  would  give  them  what  they 
should  have,  the  position  of  a  foreign 
teacher  would  be  pleasant  enough.  He 
would  be  among  thinkers,  and  find  some 
kindliness,  —  instead  of  being  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  only  the  servant  of  petty 
political  clerks.  And  I  have  been  so  iso- 
lated, that  I  must  acknowledge  the  weak- 
ness of  wishing  to  be  among  Englishmen 
again  —  with  all  their  prejudices  and 
conventions." 

And  again,  — 

"I  wish  there  was  some  kindred  soul 
here  to  exchange  ideas  with  betimes,  — 
and  that  soul  yours.  However,  if  we  can- 
not talk,  or  walk  through  some  luminous 
street  at  night,  we  can  surely  write  be- 
times. When  you  are  not  too  busy,  I  hope 
you  will  write  me,  and  feel  assured  of  a 
prompt  reply." 

Such  are  not  the  letters  of  a  recluse. 
Hearn  did  not  like  isolation,  yet  he  was 
driven  into  it  for  the  most  part  by  what  he 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  city  life.  Being 
possessed  of  a  keen  intellect  and  a  pure, 
sincere  heart,  and  filled  with  lofty  enthu- 
siasm for  truth,  he  utterly  disliked  affec- 
tation. He  was  an  implacable  hater  of 
shams.  The  following  was  written  some 
time  after  he  had  settled  in  the  capital: 

"The  Tokyo  affectations  of  culture  are 
disgusting  shams;  I  do  not  think  there  is 
one  f — r  in  the  capital  capable  even  of 
stating  correctly  the  position  of  the  higher 
agnosticism,  —  not  one,  even  if  you  put 
all  the  books  on  the  subject  in  his  hands. 
These  men  try  to  read  the  thoughts  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  the  ideas  of 
the  eighteenth  !  They  read  words,  and 


think  they  are  reading  thoughts;  —  just 
as  if  I  were  to  think  by  looking  at  a 
column  of  Chinese  characters  that  I  was 
really  reading  Chinese!! " 

Not  only  was  he  disgusted  with  seeing 
in  others  what  he  thought  affectation,  but 
he  abhorred  to  appear  himself  in  the  least 
degree  affected.  Shortly  after  he  had  tak- 
en the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  the 
Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  when  I 
wrote  him  a  letter,  I  addressed  him  as 
Professor  Lafcadio  Hearn,  etc.,  on  the  en- 
velope. He  wrote  back,  — 

"Perhaps  it  will  seem  strange  to  you, 
but  I  do  feel  a  little  uncomfortable  at  be- 
ing addressed  as  Professor.  I  don't  feel 
wise  enough  yet  for  that  title,  though  I 
may  have,  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  University  folks,  to  let  it  appear  on 
my  next  title-page.  But  I  am  not  even  a 
graduate  of  any  school,  much  less  of  a 
university." 

Next  time  I  wrote,  I  told  him  it  was 
quite  needless  for  him  to  feel  uneasy 
about  being  called  a  professor,  because  he 
was  a  professor  in  a  university;  and,  with 
regard  to  his  being  a  non-graduate,  I  cited 
the  examples  of  J.  S.  Mill,  H.  Spencer, 
and  others,  and  said  that  it  is  not  from 
the  machine-dug  wells  of  universities 
alone  that  we  get  water  of  knowledge, 
but  that  there  have  been  springs  and 
fountains  of  truth,  whence  have  gushed 
out  living  streams,  giving  new  life  to  hu- 
man thought;  not  to  speak  of  such  men 
as  Socrates,  Confucius,  Jesus,  and  Sakya- 
muni,  none  of  whom  was  the  product  of 
a  university  workshop.  Hearn  replied,  — 

"Your  letter  —  at  least  the  first  part  of 
it 1  —  gave  me  much  pleasure :  the  sec- 
ond part  did  not  convert  me.  What  you 
call  my  modesty,  is  rather  the  fear  of 
immodesty,  —  of  appearing  willing  to 
figure,  among  my  friends,  as  something 
much  bigger  than  I  know  myself  to  be. 
What  you  say  about  our  non-university 
giants  is  indeed  true;  the  great  minds 
seldom  issue  from  universities,  —  but 
they  change  human  thought.  As  for  this 

1  My  answers  to  some  questions  on  Buddhism 
and  other  matters. 
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waif  here,  however,  he  does  not  know 
what  he  could  really  'profess,'  —  except 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Herbert  Spencer.  No : 
please  do  not  write  'Professor'  on  the  en- 
velope; to  you  I  do  not  wish  ever  to  be 
anything  more  than  plain  'H'  or  'K.'"  * 

He  loved  the  society  of  simple,  sincere, 
open-hearted  men,  among  whom  he  could 
with  ease  "call  a  spade  a  spade."  Con- 
sequently he  was  fond  of  mingling  with 
fanners,  workmen,  laborers,  and  fisher- 
men. As  an  instance  of  it,  let  me  quote 
from  a  letter  he  sent  me  just  after  his  re- 
turn from  a  trip  to  Fuji.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  he  experienced  in  making  the  as- 
cent, he  engaged  four  goriki,  experienced 
coolie-guides  who  carry  the  luggage  of  the 
traveler,  and  help  him  on  the  road.  Of 
these  men  he  says,  — 

"Perhaps  the  trouble  with  me  was  not 
merely  that  I  am  old  and  fat,  but  that  I 
have  what  the  goriki  call  buta-ashi,*  — 
little  narrow  feet  that  can  take  no  hold  of 
anything.  Coming  down,  the  guides  made 
me  don  tabi  3  and  waraji,4  —  and  very 
good  they  felt  to  my  feet.  I  have  had  the 
experience  at  all  events,  —  never  to  be 
forgotten;  —  it  will  remain  with  me  till  I 
join  all  the  dead  people  who  looked  at 
sunrise  from  Fuji.  And  there  will  be 
mixed  with  it  a  certain  grateful  —  I 
might  honestly  say,  affectionate  —  re- 
membrance of  my  goriki.  What  splendid 
good  hearty  simple  fellows  they  were,  — 
and  (forgive  me  for  saying  it)  I  wish  the 
officials  of  the  New  Japan  could  be  like 
them!" 

Sometimes,  however,  this  yearning 
after  the  society  of  simple-hearted  men 
carried  him  to  extremes.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance:— 

"To  get  out  of  Japan  would  indeed  be 
delightful  for  us  both,  were  there  better 
conditions  to  reach.  Such  conditions  ex- 
ist in  the  tropics  and  especially,  perhaps, 
in  the  great  tropical  archipelago  south  of 
us.  But  soon  there  will  be  no  simple,  hap- 

1  K  =  Koizumi,  Hearn's  Japanese  name. 

2  Buta-ashi,  a  pig's  foot. 
8  Tabi,  cloven  stockings. 
4  Waraji,  straw  sandals. 


py  life  in  all  this  world.  Mechanical  in- 
dustrialism and  its  vices  and  its  ugliness 
are  invading  and  destroying  all  things.  In 
America,  in  Europe  also,  the  advantage 
of  living  means  still  the  ability  to  meet 
sincere  and  earnest  men,  —  to  form  un- 
conventional fraternal  circles,  —  to  nour- 
ish the  mind  with  literature  and  art.  But 
every  year,  every  day,  every  hour,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  living  in  London  or  Paris  or 
Munich  or  Venice,  etc.,  becomes  more 
extraordinary.  The  most  one  can  reason- 
ably hope  for,  perhaps,  is  a  tropical  rest 
in  the  Malay  region  or  in  Equatorial 
South  America.  The  former  is  possible 
now  at  any  time,  —  the  latter  will  be  im- 
possible for  a  long  period  to  come.  Else- 
where I  see  no  chance,  —  except  in  the 
Arctic  or  Antarctic  desolation.  The 
plague  of  machinery  is  upon  the  world, 
and  is  transforming  the  human  mind." 

At  "home"  and  to  his  "old  friends"  no 
husband  was  more  kind,  no  father  more 
fond,  and  no  man  more  lovable  than  Laf- 
cadio. For  his  family  he  worked  hard,  and 
suffered  much.  For  their  sake  he  lived 
in  "Hell,"  went  to  "the  treadmill,"  "the 
grind,"  and  bore  hardships  such  as  he 
would  never  have  borne,  had  he  remained 
single.  He  was  utterly  disgusted  with  gov- 
ernment service.  He  called  it  "an  ugly 
business."  Yet  he  went  three  times  into 
it  merely  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
A  little  before  accepting  the  professor- 
ship in  the  Imperial  University,  he  wrote 
to  me,  — 

"Awhile  ago  I  felt  that  I  should  have 
to  leave  Japan  this  summer,  but  now  it 
seems  likely  that  I  shall  go  back  into 
Government  service.  I  don't  like  to;  —  I 
should  rather  be  teaching  in  a  Buddhist 
or  a  country  school;  and  the  prospects 
are  that  I  shall  be  '  squeezed  out '  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  the  opportunity  is  good 
for  my  folks'  sake,  and  may  allow  me 
chances  to  make  another  volume  or  two 
on  Japan." 

And  thus  on  another  occasion,  — 

"My  best  regards  to  you  and  all  your 
kind  household.  Sorry  to  hear  you  have 
been  ill.  I  am  sick,  too,  —  a  little,  —  but 
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manage  to  scrape  along.  And  I  am  soul- 
sick,  too,  angry  about  things,  —  unjust 
things.  ...  If  I  did  n't  belong  to  other 
and  happier  lives  than  my  own,  I  think 
I  should  like  to  become  a  monk." 

Indeed,  it  was  solely  for  the  sake  of 
those  "other  and  happier  lives"  that  de- 
pended on  him  for  subsistence,  that  he  be- 
came a  Japanese  subject.  Previous  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  revised  treaties, 
and  while  there  obtained  in  Japan  the  ex- 
tra-territorial jurisdiction  of  the  treaty- 
powers,  properties  left  intestate  by  the 
foreigners  that  had  married  Japanese 
.wives  used  to  go,  not  to  their  families  in 
this  country,  but  to  their  relations  at 
home.  Hearn  knew  this,  and  therefore 
wished  to  put  it  beyond  dispute,  by  get- 
ting himself  naturalized  in  this  country, 
that  his  whole  estate  —  whatever  that 
might  be  —  should  devolve  on  his  family 
he  so  much  loved.  But  there  was  then  in 
Japan  no  law  of  naturalization  except 
by  adoption.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  only  way  open  to  him  of  obviating  the 
difficulties  was  to  get  himself  adopted  in 
the  family  of  his  wife's  father.  According- 
ly he  did  so,  and  assumed  the  Japanese 
name  of  Yakumo  Koizumi.  On  this  mat- 
ter I  find  it  inconvenient  to  quote  from  his 
letters  to  substantiate  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, because  the  letters  are  of  a  charac- 
ter too  personal  to  be  printed.  But  I  am 
in  position  to  say  that  his  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  his  family  was  the  only  motive 
of  his  assumption  of  Japanese  citizenship, 
because  I  was  one  of  the  few  friends  he 
consulted  on  the  business  at  the  time ;  and 
I  liked  him  the  more  for  this  marked  de- 
monstration of  his  love  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  said  that,  to  his  friends,  no  man 
was  more  lovable  than  Lafcadio.  On  this 
topic  I  can  cull  his  kind  words  from  all  his 
letters  in  my  possession.  A  few,  however, 
will  suffice. 

When  I  had  sore  eyes,  and  asked  his 
pardon  for  not  having  answered  his  letter 
sooner,  he  wrote  me,  — 

"Even  if  you  had  no  justifiable  reason 
for  not  writing  to  me,  or  speaking  to  me, 


I  certainly  should  not  feel  angry  towards 
you  —  though  I  might  feel  disappointed 
or  grieved;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  feel  a  very  sincere  pain  to  hear  that  you 
have  trouble  with  your  eyes.  I  shall  not 
write  much,  for  fear  of  giving  you  need- 
less trouble  in  reading  my  scribble  —  yet 
I  must  beg  you  to  be  extremely  careful. 
Your  eyes  are  your  life,  in  one  sense;  and 
I  have  had  so  much  agony  with  my  own, 
that  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  your 
running  any  risks.  I  pray  you  to  be  very 
careful  indeed,  and  to  let  me  know  if  I  can 
help  you  in  case  you  need  it." 

Were  telepathy  established  on  a  suffi- 
ciently scientific  basis,  we  might  regard 
the  following  as  an  instance  of  it.  Early 
in  May,  1896, 1  met  with  an  accident  as  I 
rode  in  a  jinrikisha  down  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  The  puller  stumbled.  I  jumped  out 
from  my  seat,  but  my  garment  was  caught 
by  something,  and  I  fell  headlong  on  the 
ground.  My  shoulder  struck  against  a 
stone  that  stood  by,  and  the  left  arm  was 
dislocated.  I  was  laid  up,  and  unable  to 
write  to  Hearn  for  some  time.  When  at 
length  I  informed  him  of  it,  he  answered 
me  under  the  date  of  the  6th  of  June,  — 

"I  feared  that  something  in  Kokoro 
had  given  you  offence,  and  that  you  did 
not  intend  to  write  to  me  any  more;  then, 
on  the  night  of  the  4th,  I  had  a  curious 
dream  about  you.  You  pointed  to  your 
breast  on  the  right  side,  near  the  shoulder, 
and  said  something  which  I  do  not  know 
(in  dreams  you  rarely  hear  voices,  you 
only  feel  words);  then  I  saw  you  were 
very  much  hurt.  But  I  thought  it  was  the 
lungs.  Then,  waking,  I  said  —  'Only  a 
dream!'  and  I  made  a  note  of  the  time. 
So  your  letter  surprised  me.  Perhaps 
there  is  more  of  a  ghostly  sympathy  be- 
tween us  than  I  know." 

Such  is  the  tone  of  his  letters  sent  me 
when  I  was  ill;  let  me  quote  from  some 
others  also.  The  following  was  written 
when  he  had  removed  to  his  new  house. 
Is  there  a  note  more  charming  than  this  ? 

"My  present  hours  at  the  University 
are  scattered  through  morning  and  after- 
noon; so  that  you  might  come  when  I  am 
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out.  I  therefore  have  told  everybody  to 
coax  you  in,  whether  I  am  absent  or  not, 
and  to  keep  you.  My  house  is  now  toler- 
ably comfortable,  —  (though  far  inferior 
to  any  of  the  Izumo  kachu-yashiki),1  — 
and  my  books  are  in  order.  So  far  as  you 
care  for  accommodation  in  this  rather  re- 
mote part  of  Tokyo,  my  house  is  yours, 
mi  casa  es  ala  disposition  de  Vd.  ;  but  I 
suppose  that  you  have  much  finer  houses 
at  your  disposal,  though  I  should  feel  in- 
clined to  dispute  whether  they  contain 
friends  who  would  be  more  happy  to  see 

you." 

Or  this  ?  — 

"The  other  day  at  Uyeno,  what  should 
I  see  for  sale  but  a  sakura-no-seirei?  — 
kakemono !  Only  two  yen  sixty  sen,  I  be- 
lieve. Did  n't  I  seize  upon  it  with  joy ! 
Though  cheap,  it  is  quite  pretty;  and 
when  I  get  it  mounted,  you  will  see  it.  I 
am  going  to  hang  it  in  the  room  you  sleep 
in  sometimes,  and  when  you  stay  over- 
night again,  the  pretty  ghost  will  perhaps 
step  out  of  the  alcove,  and  caress  you,  — 
like  the  tapestry-woman  in  Gautier's 
beautiful  story." 

Of  our  mutual  friend,  Pay-Inspector 
McDonald,  he  says  in  another  letter,  — 

"I  have  just  had  a  kind  letter  from  the 
dear  Paymaster,  who  promises  to  come 
with  you  to  see  me  before  long,  —  after 
the  next  mail  for  home  perhaps.  I  knew 
he  would  be  much  too  busy  to  get  away  at 
once,  for  he  is  'no  slouch'  in  business 
and  has  more  electric  energy  in  him  than 
five  average  John  Bulls.  He  has  lots  to  do 
just  now,  I  am  sure.  (Keep  his  friend- 
ship, for  he  likes  you  thoroughly;  and  he 
is  true  as  steel.)" 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  that  afternoon 
when  the  "dear  Paymaster"  and  myself 
went  to  see  Lafcadio  at  Kugenuma,  — 
near  the  island,  Enoshima,  —  where  he 
was  spending  with  his  family  a  summer 
vacation.  We  all  went  down  to  the  beach. 
The  day  was  fine.  About  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  us  lies  Enoshima,  Picturesque 

1  Old  houses  of  samurai.    Hearn  occupied  one 
of  them,  while  at  Matsuye,  Izumo. 

2  The  spirit  of  a  cherry-tree. 


Island,  a  mass  of  foliage  floating  on  the 
blue;  on  our  left  the  pine-grown  cliffs  of 
Katase  and  Inamura  extend  into  the  sea; 
and  far  off  to  the  right  the  misty  ranges  of 
Hakone  and  Izu  are  faintly  visible  in  the 
azure  expanse;  and  above  them  all  rises 
to  the  skies  the  ethereal  cone  of  the  snow- 
clad  Fuji,  where  gods  are  said  to  dwell. 
We  strip  ourselves  and  plunge  into  the 
surf.  We  swim.  Lafcadio,  a  good  swim- 
mer, makes  somersaults  in  the  water  to 
show  us  his  skill.  We  are  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  Coming  out  of  the  sea,  we  play  in 
pure  Adamic  suit  like  children  on  the 
beach.  Terrified  are  the  small  crabs,  for 
we  chase  them;  preventing  some  from 
getting  into  their  holes,  and  digging  others 
out  of  holes.  A  young  white  dog  of  the  vil- 
lage conies  running  to  us,  and  joins  us  in 
the  chase.  We  did  not  kill  the  crabs,  be  it 
said;  we  simply  chased  them  for  fun, 
only  the  dog  had  his  own  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  them.  It  seemed  very  short,  that 
day;  and  dusk  brought  us  back  to  Laf- 
cadio's  lodging.  There  we  played  with 
his  children.  The  "dear  Paymaster" 
taught  Kazuwo,  the  eldest  son,  some  gym- 
nastic exercises;  and  Lafcadio  and  my- 
self performed  some  acrobatic  feats,  vying 
with  each  other,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  his  wife,  children,  the  nurses,  and  the 
hotel-servants.  It  was  only  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  duties  of  next  day  that  obliged 
us,  the  Pay-Inspector  and  myself,  to  come 
back  to  Yokohama.  Hearn  returned  to 
Tokyo  shortly  after,  and  he  wrote  me,  — 

"We  had  a  most  glorious  day  at  Kuge- 
numa, which  I  shall  never  forget,  —  and 
I  trust  we  shall  have  many  another  in  di- 
vers places.  Many  thanks  to  you  for 
bringing  our  dear  friend  down,  —  not 
less  than  for  the  good  time  itself." 

I  cannot  forbear  relating  some  inci- 
dents illustrative  of  his  character.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  street  in  front  of  his  house 
was  dug  up  to  lay  water-work  pipes.  One 
day  a  man  was  severely  wounded,  one  of 
the  pipes  that  were  piled  up  having  fallen 
on  him.  In  a  letter  written  next  day 
Hearn  says,  — 

"The  whole  street  in  front  of  my  house 
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is  now  torn  up,  and  I  have  to  get  special 
permission  from  the  police  to  take  my 
kuruma  1  round  over  the  hill.  There  was 
a  man  killed,  or  nearly  killed,  yesterday  in 
front  of  the  house :  a  pipe  fell  on  his  back ! 
I  shall  hate  the  sight  of  a  water  pipe  for 
the  rest  of  my  mortal  days." 

I  found  afterwards  that  Hearn  helped 
the  poor  man  by  defraying  part  of  his 
hospital  expense. 

In  summer,  1901,  while  he  was  staying 
with  his  family  and  a  pupil  at  Yaizu,  he 
went  to  a  shabby  barber's  shop  to  get 
shaved.  Delighted  with  the  sharpness  of 
the  barber's  razor,  he  asked  the  barber 
to  sharpen  for  him  a  penknife.  The  knife 
was  returned  to  Hearn  next  day.  He  was 
pleased  with  it,  and  sent  his  pupil  with 
fifty  sen  to  pay  the  man.  But  the  economi- 
cal student  gave  him  only  twenty  sen,  and 
brought  back  the  balance,  saying  that  the 
barber  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  he 
gave  him.  Hearn  got  angry.  "Surely  you 
would  willingly  pay  a  higher  price,"  said 
he,  "if  the  fellow  kept  a  better  shop.  I 
pay  for  worth,  and  not  for  appearance." 
He  told  the  student  to  go  with  the  money 
right  back  to  the  man,  and  say  to  him 
that  what  other  people  gave  him  for  a 
similar  service  was  not  a  standard  for 
Hearn,  who  was  anxious  to  pay  for  his 
skill.  The  barber  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  Hearn.  He  showed  it  to  me,  and  said 
that  he  was  infinitely  more  glad  to  get  it 
than  he  should  be  if  he  received  some 
high-worded  profession  of  gratitude  from 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Then  he  brought  a  black  kitten  from 
Yaizu.  As  he  was  taking  a  walk  there,  he 
met  with  a  man  who  had  something  in  his 
hand,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth;  the 
thing  seemed  to  budge.  Hearn  asked  him 
what  it  was.  The  man  answered  it  was  a 
small  cat,  which  he  was  going  to  throw 
into  the  sea.  Hearn  was  moved  with  pity. 
He  bought  the  kitten  from  the  man.  It 
was  a  sprightly  little  thing,  skipping  about 
like  a  spark.  He  called  it  Hinoko  (Spark) , 
and  fondled  it  like  a  child. 

Nay,  his  sympathy  extended  even  to 
1  Kuruma ;  same  as  jinrikisha. 


the  inanimate.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple,  Kobudera,  there  is  a  grove; 
and  in  that  grove  was  a  big  old  enoki, 
celiis  sinensis.  Hearn  liked  to  see  it  every 
day  from  upstairs  of  his  house.  One 
stormy  night  its  largest  branch  was  broken 
by  the  gale,  and,  in  falling  upon  the 
ground,  damaged  the  fence  and  some 
tombstones.  Two  days  later  a  committee 
of  the  parishioners  held  a  meeting  in  the 
temple,  and  decided  to  cut  down  the  tree. 
Hearn  heard  of  this,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  men,  saying  that  the  old  enoki 
had  stood  there  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  cut  it 
down,  since  the  poor  old  patriarch  of  the 
grove  had  suffered  enough  by  losing  his 
great  arm.  In  order  the  better  to  dissuade 
the  committee,  he  mentioned  some  classic- 
al Japanese  poems  about  the  ghosts  of 
ancient  trees,  and  begged  them  to  have 
mercy  on  the  spirit  of  the  aged  enoki.  But 
none  of  the  men  was  of  a  poetical  turn  of 
mind;  they  said  they  would  get  good  tim- 
ber and  fuel  out  of  the  tree.  Thereupon 
Hearn  proposed  to  buy  it,  with  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood.  The  terms,  however, 
were  difficult  to  settle;  the  negotiation 
terminated,  after  much  discussion,  in  ex- 
actly nothing.  The  enoki  was  felled,  and 
its  roots  were  dug  up.  Hearn  missed  it 
greatly.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
induced  him  to  build  a  new  house  in 
Okubo,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
the  temple,  for  he  could  not  bear  seeing 
the  big  gap  that  was  made  in  the  grove. 

A  man  of  such  character  could  not  well 
mingle  in  the  busy,  practical,  or  fashion- 
able life  of  a  city;  therefore  he  shunned  it, 
and  was  grossly  misunderstood  by  those 
who  were  not  admitted  into  his  "fraternal 
circle."  I  have  recently  noticed  in  an 
English  paper  an  article  on  Hearn.  The 
writer,  after  highly  praising  the  merits  of 
Hearn 's  books,  goes  on,  — 

"But  to  do  all  this  a  great  price  had  to 
be  paid.  .  .  .  The  price  was  the  sacrifice 
of  race,  of  language,  of  custom,  habit,  and 
very  thought.  ...  He  left  the  world  of 
his  fellows,  and  entered  a  new  one,  he 
took  a  wife  from  among  the  foreign  peo- 
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pie  with  whom  he  lived,  he  obtained  citi- 
zenship and  therefore  had  to  sacrifice  his 
former  name,  he  changed  his  food,  his 
habits,  and  ere  long  his  religion,  for  Laf- 
cadio Hearn,  to  still  use  the  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  us,  became  a 
Shintoist.  He  buried  himself  away  from 
the  haunts  of  visitors,  so  far  and  so  deeply 
that  when  he  died,  two  days  elapsed  ere 
the  news  of  his  death  was  published."  ] 
The  paper  itself  is  not  worthy  of  notice; 
but  as  it  seems  to  embody  the  general 
misunderstanding  about  my  friend,  I 
am  tempted  to  consider  it  a  little  minute- 
ly. To  take  up,  then,  the  various  points 
in  their  order.  How  can  a  man  sacrifice 
his  race?  He  may  indeed  change  his  na- 
tionality, in  the  sense  of  membership  of  a 
particular  country,  but  his  race  will  re- 
main ever  the  same.  He  cannot  possibly 
change  it,  except  by  a  new  birth;  so  that 
this  point,  Hearn's  sacrifice  of  his  race,  is 
out  of  question.  And  so  is  his  "sacrifice 
of  language,"  for  is  it  not  his  books  that 
have  made  him  famous?  and  are  they 
not  all  written  in  English,  his  mother 
tongue  ?  He  spoke  and  wrote  in  English 
to  his  last  moment.  For  a  man  who  had 
lived  for  so  many  years  in  Japan,  Hearn 
did  not  speak  well  the  language  of  the 
country.  He  never  spoke  it,  unless  obliged 
to.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  cre- 
vice, through  which  slipped  some  mis- 
takes into  what  he  wrote.  These  are,  how- 
ever, minor  ones,  being  generally  about 
the  etymology  of  some  words,  or  about 
some  details  of  Japanese  etiquette  or  the 
plots  of  some  dramas,  in  no  way  affecting 
the  principal  bearings  of  his  stories  or  the 
main  trend  of  his  reasoning.  His  marriage 
with  a  Japanese  lady  was  simply  a  matter 
of  personal  liking;  and  why  and  how  he 
obtained  Japanese  citizenship  has  already 
been  told  above,  so  that  it  requires  no  re- 
petition here.  The  business  had  no  liter- 
ary object  whatever.  That  he  changed 
his  food,  custom,  and  habits,  how  can  a 
person  who  has  never  seen  him,  never 

1  Hearn  desired  that  his  death  should  be 
announced  only  to  his  friends,  who  alone  were 
accordingly  informed  of  it  immediately. 


been  even  to  his  house,  presume  to  say  ? 
Hearn  never  took  Japanese  food  except 
when  traveling  in  the  interior;  and  as  to 
his  custom  and  habits,  let  us  have  his 
own  words:  — 

"What  you  tell  me  about  Count  Sa- 
saki 2  rather  surprises  me.  Of  course  it 
will  be  a  great  privilege  to  see  him.  But 
if ^1  ever  have  the  pleasure  of  going  with 
you,  you  would  have  to  pray  him  to  ex- 
cuse a  man,  who,  although  a  Japanese  in 
name,  remains  a  barbarian  in  manners 
and  total  ignorance  of  etiquette." 

In  fact,  Hearn  stuck  to  his  own  custom 
and  habit,  and  that  was  the  very  reason 
why  he  was  obliged  to  avoid  "the  haunts 
of  visitors."  He  knew  very  well  the  in- 
evitable isolation  of  a  man  who  resolves 
to  be  entirely  himself.  He  says,  — 

"But  I  suppose  you  must  know,  or 
feel,  that  any  one  who  wishes  and  re- 
solves to  be  purely  himself,  must  be  iso- 
lated in  all  countries.  The  world's  fight  is 
to  prevent  men  from  being  themselves,  — 
to  mould  them  into  the  fashion  of  a  day, 
deck  them  with  a  swallow-tail  coat,  and 
educate  them  to  waste  life  and  thought  in 
the  cultivation  of  conventions.  Some 
very  clever  men  are  able  to  make  a  com- 
promise, at  great  cost  of  self -worth;  but 
the  best  men  never  obey,  and  are  there- 
fore left  alone.  I  need  not  cite  great  names 
to  you" 

If  the  reader  compares  this  letter  with 
the  one  quoted  above,  in  which  Hearn 
expresses  his  desire  to  have  some  kindred 
soul  near  him  to  talk  with,  the  reader  will 
accord  at  least  that  I  know  Hearn's  feel- 
ing on  this  matter.  He  strove  to  live  as 
far  as  possible  up  to  his  own  ideal,  to  be 
himself.  Among  his  "friends "  there  were 
Englishmen,  Americans,  Frenchmen,  and 
Italians,  as  well  as  Japanese.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  every  Japanese 

2  Count  Sasaki  is  the  gentleman  in  whose 
library  I  found  the  original  of  the  story  of  the 
rebirth  of  Katsugoro,  which  appears  iu  Hearn's 
Gleanings  in  Buddha-Fields.  The  above  letter 
was  written  in  answer  to  mine,  in  which  I  told 
Hearn  that  the  count  was  very  desirous  to  see 
him,  having  known  him  so  well  by  name. 
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who  fared  well  with  him,  just  as  it  was  not 
every  Occidental  who  found  favor  with 
him.  He  was  a  cosmopolitan  in  this  re- 
spect ;  his  likes  and  dislikes  were  not  gov- 
erned by  the  difference  of  race.  It  is  not 
therefore  correct  to  say,  "He  left  the 
world  of  his  fellows,  and  entered  a  new 
one."  It  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  fact  to  say  that  Hearn  endeavored  to 
leave  the  world  of  affectation  and  conven- 
tionalism, and  to  enter  another  of  simpli- 
city and  sincerity.  I  have  already  quoted 
from  his  letters  passages  bearing  on  this 
point.  He  would  have  been  "left  alone" 
to  a  certain  extent  in  whatever  country  he 
might  have  been.  His  success  as  an  inter- 
preter and  expounder  of  the  Japanese 
inner  life  and  thought  was  due,  not  to  any 
"sacrifice"  he  had  made,  but  to  his  keen 
insight,  deep  sympathy,  and  insatiable 
desire  to  learn.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  wonderful  that  Hearn  is  almost  sure 
to  be  correct,  when  he  gives  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  Japanese  ideas,  rather  than 
when  he  gives  what  he  got  from  some  un- 
thinking student. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  of 
the  points  raised;  the  question  whether 
he  gave  up  his  thought  and  religion.  It 
is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  any  one 
who  has  read  Hearn 's  books  should  think 
the  author  had  given  up  his  thought.  In- 
deed, the  author  described  Japanese  life, 
and  interpreted  Japanese  thought,  as  no 
foreigner  had  ever  done  before  him;  but 
that  was  not  sacrificing  his  ideas.  He  kept 
his  thought  intact;  nay,  he  was  maturing 
it.  It  was  because  some  Japanese  ideas 
coincided  with  his  own  that  he  took  so 
deep  an  interest  in  them.  To  say  that  he 
sacrificed  his  thought  in  order  to  imbibe 
Japanese  thought  is  to  confess  to  a  dead 
failure  to  perceive  the  evolutionist  ideas 
that  pervade  his  works  on  Japan.  Unless 
a  person  has  mastered  the  works  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  whom  Hearn  almost  adored, 
—  especially  the  Principles  of  Biology, 
Psychology,  and  Ethics,  —  he  cannot 
read  Hearn 's  books  on  Japan  in  the  light 
in  which  the  author  meant  that  they 
should  be  read. 


Did  Hearn  "sacrifice"  or  "change" 
his  religion,  and  become  a  Shintoist  or  a 
Buddhist  ?  Nothing  would  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
aflirmative.  For,  first  of  all,  Lafcadio 
Hearn  had  absolutely  no  religion.  To  say 
that  a  man  "sacrificed"  or  "changed" 
that  which  he  had  not,  is  a  sheer  non- 
sense. Being  a  firm  believer  in  Evolution, 
especially  as  expounded  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  Hearn  was  a  thorough-going 
agnostic,  and  remained  so  till  he  died. 
The  only  thing  this  over-diffident  man 
used  to  pride  himself  on  was  his  "fair 
knowledge  of  Herbert  Spencer."  *  Yet 
he  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet,  though 
he  versified  little.  Being  a  poet,  he  nat- 
urally found  pleasure  in  the  emotional, 
and  he  saw  the  emotional  side  of  Evolu- 
tionism, so  to  speak,  in  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism.  Hence  his  delight  in  hand- 
ling some  tenets  of  these  religions.  All 
the  efforts  of  his  literary  life,  at  least 
while  in  Japan,  were  centred  in  an  en- 
deavor to  propagate  Evolutionism  by 
means  of  the  emotional;  and  by  way  of 
expedients  to  attain  that  end,  he  made 
use  of  some  doctrines  of  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism,  because  in  them  he  found 
quaint,  beautiful  symbols  wherewith  to 
clothe  his  favorite  theories.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  had  Hearn  lived  longer  and 
taken  to  versifying,  he  would  have  been 
to  Evolutionism  what,  in  a  sense,  Pope 
was  to  the  philosophy  and  theology  of 
Bolingbroke.  As  Pope  embellished  his 
ideas  with  Christian  tenets,  so  Hearn 
ornamented,  in  prose,  his  ideas  with  Bud- 
dhist and  Shintoist  beliefs;  and  as  some 
verses  of  Pope's  have  been  thought  models 
of  orthodox  Christian  devotion  on  account 
of  their  beauty  concealing  their  real  senti- 
ment,2 so  a  similar  illusion  has  been  cre- 
ated with  regard  to  Hearn 's  books  be- 
cause of  their  uncommon  charm.  But 

1  See  the  quotation  ante  where  he  objects  to 
being  addressed  as  Professor,  and  the  other  one 
in  which  he  expatiates  on  the  affectation  of 
learning  in  Tokyo. 

2  See,  for  example,  Pope's  Universal  Prayer, 
or  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul. 
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Hearn  was  an  agnostic,  though  he  made 
use  of  Buddhism  l  and  Shintoism.  Even 
the  old  philosophical  systems  of  Europe 
did  not  please  him,  if  not  interpreted  by 
evolutional  philosophy;  much  less  an 
Oriental  religion.  On  these  points  allow 
me  to  quote  again  from  his  letters,  in 
order  to  substantiate  my  foregoing  state- 
ments. He  says,  — 

"Unless  one  has  made  a  special  study 
of  evolutional  philosophy,  one  is  likely  to 
be  disappointed  in  reading  philosophical 
books.  Anything  outside  of  the  advanced 
thought  of  our  time,  is  almost  certainly 
barren  and  useless,  unless  it  has  been 
taken  up  and  revivified  —  as  Hume  and 
Berkeley  have  been  by  Huxley." 

And  about  Buddhism,  thus:  — 

"Real  science  is  very  much  in  ac- 
cord with  Buddhism;  and  Huxley  said 
that  only  a  very  shallow  thinker  could  re- 
ject Buddhism  as  irrational.  The  deepest 
thought  of  to-day  is  so  nearly  Buddhistic 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  finding  sym- 
pathy in  the  West.  But,  as  you  know,  the 
number  of  real  thinkers  is  very  few." 

And,  a  little  more  particularly:  — 

"I  have  half -written  a  volume  of  psy- 
chological sketches,  —  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  that  expressed  in  the  phi- 
losophic papers  in  Kokoro, — a  mingling 
of  Buddhist  and  Shinto  thought  with 
English  and  French  psychology  —  (they 
do  not  simply  mix  well,  —  they  abso- 
lutely unite,  like  chemical  elements,  — 
rush  together  with  a  shock).  For  instance, 
I  take  the  history  of  the  most  common 
enigmatic  sensations  —  such  as  pleasure 
in  color,  etc.  —  and  attempt  to  explain 
them  by  preexistence  as  the  exact  symbol 
of  compound  psychical  inheritance." 

Or,  still  more  fully:  — 

"An  apple  represents  to  the  senses 
form,  color,  odor,  weight,  and  other  qual- 
ities. These  qualities  to  science  signify 
only  vibrations.  Remove  the  qualities,  or 
the  vibrations  which  represent  them,  one 

1  Indeed,  Buddhism  in  its  highest  form  may 
be  called  a  transcendental  agnosticism,  hut  I 
have  ahove  used  the  name  in  its  popular  accep- 
tation. 


by  one,  —  there  is  no  apple.  What  are 
the  vibrations  separated  ?  Motions  of  ul- 
timates.  What  are  the  ultimates  ?  Cen- 
tres of  forces  only,  —  vortices  in  an  in- 
finite of  which  we  know  nothing.  Form 
is  emptiness.  So  vanishes  the  apple  into 
absolute  nothing  —  except  incomprehen- 
sibility. 

"A  mind  represents  conceptions,  sen- 
sations, feelings,  perception  —  the  units 
of  all  being  simple  sensations.  Remove 
the  sensations  one  by  one,  —  there  is  no 
individual  mind.  Buddhism  declares 
that  there  is  no  self,  —  no  individuality. 
Forms  are  phantoms.  The  mind  is  a  com- 
bination, and  therefore  doomed  to  disin- 
tegration. But  if  there  be  disintegration, 
there  must  be  ultimates.  What  are  the 
ultimates  ?  Spencer  supposes  psychical 
units  as  the  ultimates  of  sensation.  Buddh- 
ism supposes  the  combination  called  the 
karma.  Thus  both  Science  and  Buddh- 
ism seem  to  me  to  agree  in  denying  the 
simple  character  of  that  which  we  call 
self.  By  Buddhism  and  Science  alike  the 
individual  is  a  composite.  But  the  com- 
position is  different.  Science  gives  the 
multiple  for  the  past  ten  centuries  at 
about  fifteen  quintillions  of  ancestral  in- 
heritances for  each  individual.  The  na- 
ture of  karma  is  still  a  puzzle  to  us  all. 
But  that  the  psychical  karma  is  a  mere 
temporary  combination  involves  the  idea 
of  other  combinations.  Worlds,  moun- 
tains, etc.,  are  created  (as  phenomena)  by 
acts.  Do  not  these  acts  imply  combina- 
tions of  phenomena?  I  think  they  do. 
The  suggestion  of  science  to  me  is  that 
the  whole  universe  consists  of  nothing  but 
vibrations  representing  soul-polarities. 
And  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  in  the  West  we 
must  soon  throw  away  the  idea  of  indi- 
viduality, which  leads  only  to  selfishness. 
Science  will  force  us  to  do  so;  for  the  new 
schools  of  philosophy  teach  that  the  Self 
is  an  almost  infinite  compound.  And  I 
think  this  is  Buddhism.  .  .  .  My  slight 
studies  have  forced  me  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  individuality,  and  to  frankly  at- 
tack it — as  an  enemy  of  progress.  And  I 
think  all  the  evidence  is  in  my  favor.  Na- 
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ture  offers  no  individual  analogies.  Every- 
thing material  is  compound.  The  mind  is 
a  mass  of  souls  as  the  body  is  of  cells  — 
figuratively,  —  that  is,  ultimates  of  sen- 
sation. .  .  .  Without  pantheism  the  Ma- 
hayana  doctrine  affords  an  explanation 
of  the  universe  in  such  a  harmony  with 
scientific  philosophy,  that  I  think  the  re- 
ligious world  must  eventually  accept  it." 

So  Hearn  accepted  some  doctrines  of 
Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  because  and  so 
far  as  they  seemed  to  him  to  agree  with 
scientific,  evolutional  philosophy.  Hav- 
ing accepted  them,  he  gave  them  to  the 
world.  But  how  ?  Here  are  his  own  words 
describing  his  method. 

"It  occurs  to  me  more  and  more  that  I 
can  reach  the  cultivated  class  abroad  on 
the  subjects  of  philosophy  and  Buddhism 
most  readily  by  spreading  the  bread  with 
jam.  Everybody  likes  sketches,  stories, 
reveries;  few  love  thinking  for  the  mere 
sake  of  thinking;  but  all  people  of  real 
culture  can  be  made  to  like  it  by  being  be- 
trayed into  doing  it.  So,  when  I  flank  a 
paper  on  abstract  questions  with  two  lit- 
tle sketches  or  stories,  the  medicine  is 
taken  for  the  sake  of  the  sugar." 

The  "sugar"  of  Hearn  was  so  delicious 
that  the  "medicine"  was  forgotten,  and 
the  physician  came  at  last  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  confectioner!  In  other  words, 
Hearn  wished  to  expound  Evolutionism, 
the  only  "medicine"  he  thought  good  for 
human  progress;  and  with  a  view  to  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  his  readers  by 
some  novelty,  he  approached  it  through 
some  tenets  of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism; 
and  again,  to  get  those  tenets  "taken" 
with  more  ease,  he  "flanked"  them  with 
some  strange,  weird  sketches  or  stories  il- 
lustrative of  some  Shintoist  or  Buddhist 
beliefs :  but  these  sketches,  stories,  or  re- 
veries were  so  charming  that  the  author 
came  to  be  misconceived  as  a  Buddhist, 
or  Shintoist,  or  even  as  a  mystic. 

When  we  met  together,  —  and  we  did 
so  quite  often,  —  he  used  to  express  his 
wish  for  ability  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  contemplation  of  truth.  Once  he 
wrote  me  jestingly, — 


.  .  .  "but  the  Hokekyo  *  says  that  the 
merit  of  him  who  even  speaks  well  of  the 
sutra  shall  be  incalculable.  Surely  we 
ought  to  have  merit  enough  to  give  us  in 
even  this  perishable  world  at  least  enough 
wealth  to  devote  ourselves  altogether  to 
the  study  of  beautiful  truths  and  thoughts 
and  to  leave  the  detestable  struggle  for 
bread-and-butter  to  those  who  do  not 
speak  well  of  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law." 

Born,  in  1850,  of  an  Irish  surgeon  and 
his  Greek  wife,  in  Leucadia,  Ionian  Is- 
lands, Hearn  had  roamed  far  and  wide  — 
in  Ireland,  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
French  West  Indies,  —  finding  nowhere 
peace  to  his  mind  or  to  his  body;  and 
finally  came  to  Japan  to  end  his  life  in 
maturing  the  ideas  he  had  gotten  from 
his  studies  and  travels.  One  summer  he 
went  to  Ishiyama  in  the  province  of 
Omi,  where  the  ancient  poetess,  Mura- 
saki  Shikibu,  composed  her  well-known 
novel,  Genji-Monogatari.  He  liked  the 
place  immensely.  "Ishiyama  is  not  of 
this  world;"  he  wrote  to  me,  "it  is  Para- 
dise. Just  to  live  there  one  summer,  — 
what  happiness!" 

But  that  happiness  was  not  to  be  his 
lot.  While  he  was  working  hard  to  realize 
his  ideal  life,  he  passed  away  without 
realizing  it. 

Such  was  the  guileless  man,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  a  poet,  thinker,  loving  husband 
and  father,  and  sincere  friend.  His  ashes 
now  rest  in  the  quiet  cemetery  of  Zoshi- 
gaya .  His  tombstone  bears  this  legend, — 

SHOGAKU    IN-DEN-JO-GE    HACHI-UN    KOJI 

Believing  Man  Similar  to  Undefiled 
Flower  Blooming  like  Eight  Rising 
Clouds,  who  dwells  in  Mansion  of  Right 
Enlightenment . 

Yes,  like  an  undefiled  flower,  a  lotus, 
the  man  was  in  his  heart.  In  outward  ap- 
pearance he  was  no  way  prepossessing. 
Slightly  corpulent  in  later  years,  short  in 
stature,  hardly  five  feet  high,  of  some- 
what stooping  gait.  A  little  brownish  in 

1  Hokekyo:  Saddharma  —  pundarika  —  sfi- 
tra. 
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complexion,  and  of  rather  hairy  skin.  A 
thin,  sharp,  aquiline  nose,  large  protrud- 
ing eyes,  of  which  the  left  was  blind,  and 
the  right  very  near-sighted,  requiring  an 
eye-glass  of  grade  No.  4,  which  was  tied 
to  a  button  of  his  vest  by  means  of  a  long 
string,  and  carried  in  the  pocket.  He  usu- 
ally put  on  Japanese  clothes  at  home. 
Out  of  doors  he  wore  his  native  costume, 
which  was  clean  but  of  coarse  material. 
He  never  wore  a  starched  collar  nor  cuffs, 
except  in  full  dress;  nor  carried  an  um- 
brella when  going  out.  If  it  rained,  he  usu- 
ally took  a  jinrikisha.  Moderate  in  hab- 
its, the  only  dish  he  relished  was  thick, 
well-done  beefsteak,  and  his  habitual 
drink  was  orange-squash  and  claret,  of 
which  he  took  not  more  than  two  glasses 
in  an  evening;  but  he  was  very  particular 
about  its  quality,  taking  only  the  best 
French  brand  procurable.  In  tobacco  he 
was  rather  an  epicure.  He  kept  himself 
supplied  with  Havana  cigars  and  Japan- 
ese tobacco,  both  the  best  in  the  market. 
He  smoked  the  latter  with  Japanese  pipes, 
of  which  he  had  many  of  various  shape 
and  workmanship,  their  number  reach- 
ing in  later  years  to  eighty-six.  These  he 
kept  in  boxes  of  his  own  4esign;  two  long 
cases,  without  lids,  fixed  on  a  stand  one 
over  the  other.  In  the  upper  case  he  kept 
clean  pipes,  putting  into  the  lower  one 
those  which  needed  cleaning.  When  he 
had  a  visitor,  he  would  light  one  of  these 
pipes,  and  talk  like  a  man  who  was  ex- 
tremely afraid  of  offending  his  superior. 
Then  he  would  slowly  take  out  from  the 
pocket  his  eyeglass.  With  it  he  would 
first  look  at  the  garden,  and  call  the 
visitor's  attention  to  some  tree  or  stone. 
While  the  guest  was  looking  at  the  object, 
receiving  thereby  the  light  on  his  face, 
Hearn  would  quickly  turn,  and  steal  an 
electric  glance  at  him.  The  glass  was  then 
put  back  into  the  pocket,  and  the  conver- 
sation carried  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  this  one  quick  glance  had  a 
power  stronger  than  flash-light  photo- 
graphy, for  it  enabled  Hearn  to  take  in 
the  entire  picture  of  the  man :  the  color, 
material,  and  make  of  his  clothes,  the 


peculiarities  of  his  countenance,  —  nay, 
even  to  read  his  mind. 

Hearn  was  an  early  riser,  although  he 
sat  up  late  at  night.  When  in  his  writing 
mood,  he  wrote  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  shall  ever  retain  the  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  sight  I  had  when  I 
stayed  over  night  at  his  house  for  the  first 
time.  Being  used  myself  also  to  sit  up 
late,  I  read  in  bed  that  night.  The  clock 
struck  one  in  the  morning,  but  there  was 
light  in  Hearn's  study.  I  heard  some  low, 
hoarse  coughing.  I  was  afraid  my  friend 
might  be  ill;  so  I  stepped  out  of  my 
room  and  went  to  his  study.  Not  wanting, 
however,  to  disturb  him,  if  he  was  at 
work,  I  cautiously  opened  the  door  just  a 
little,  and  peeped  in.  I  saw  my  friend  in- 
tent in  writing  at  his  high  desk,  with  his 
nose  almost  touching  the  paper.  Leaf 
after  leaf  he  wrote  on.  In  a  while  he  held 
up  his  head,  and  what  did  I  see!  It  was 
not  the  Hearn  I  was  familiar  with;  it  was 
another  Hearn.  His  face  was  mysteri- 
ously white;  his  large  eye  gleamed.  He 
appeared  like  one  hi  touch  with  some  un- 
earthly presence. 

Within  that  homely  looking  man  there 
burned  something  pure  as  the  vestal  fire, 
and  in  that  flame  dwelt  a  mind  that  called 
forth  life  and  poetry  out  of  dust,  and 
grasped  the  highest  themes  of  human 
thought.  One  day  he  wrote  me  a  reverie. 

"An  idea  has  been  growing  —  getting 
wings;  but  I  have  not  yet  got  it  fairly  out 
of  the  chrysalis.  Probably  you  remember 
Carlyle's  Infinite  Bootblack.  Your  letter 
this  morning  made  my  Imago  stir  in  its  co- 
coon. Evolution  tells  us  that  our  desires 
are  relatively  infinite  because  of  the  rela- 
tively infinite  inheritance  of  dead  wishes 
composing  them.  Carlyle's  notion  is  that 
they  are  infinite,  because  man  is  infinite; 
and  that  is  also  Buddhism,  but  Buddhism 
also  tells  us  something  in  accord  with 
modern  ethics,  that  desire  defeats  itself, 
and  that  we  obtain  things  once  wished 
only  on  ceasing  to  wish  for  them.  There 
are  strange  suggestions  in  all  this.  If  we 
had  the  love  of  all  mankind,  we  should 
pine  for  the  love  of  the  races  of  other 
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worlds.  If  we  possessed  a  solar  system,  — 
even  that  of  Sirius,  —  we  should  want 
the  Milky  Way!  When  we  have  All  by 
becoming  All,  then  perhaps  (?)  desire 
will  cease.  Will  it  thereafter  dream,  and 
by  dreaming  create  the  yet-not-existing  ?  " 
Has  the  man  who  wrote  this  reverie 
obtained  All  by  becoming  All  ?  Is  that 
All  now  creating  some  yet-not-existing? 
These  things  are  not  given  us  to  know. 


Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain: 
that  a  portion  of  his  karma,  his  works, 
will  go  on  producing  in  the  multitudes 
of  his  appreciating  readers  innumerable 
waves  and  impressions  on  their  nerves 
and  brains,  thus  calling  into  existence 
new  countless  selves  that  are  images  re- 
flecting the  milliards  of  souls  that  once 
constituted  the  charming  being  known 
among  men  as  Lafcadio  Hearn. 


OUR  CHANGING  CONSTITUTION 


BY   ALFRED   PEARCE   DENNIS 


THE  political  life  of  the  constitutional 
state  is  never  adequately  represented  in  its 
formal  governmental  organization.  No 
states,  except  the  stagnant  sacerdotal  des- 
potisms of  the  Orient,  axe  governed  by  the 
unchangeable  words  of  dead  men.  The  ex- 
panding needs  of  progressive  societies  de- 
mand a  readjustment  of  creeds,  formulas, 
and  constitutions.  These  changes  may 
proceed  silently,  under  cover  of  legal  fic- 
tions, and  by  the  slow  accretions  of  par- 
asitic growth,  or  obtrusively,  through  the 
violent  processes  of  revolution.  "Leo 
X,"  comments  Sarpi,  "would  have  been 
a  perfect  Pope,  had  he  been  able  to  com- 
bine with  his  many  fine  qualities  some 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  religion." 
Our  "rigid  Constitution  "  would  indeed 
be  rigid  if  only  it  possessed  in  reality  a 
true  character  of  immutability. 

The  constitutional  state  is  peculiar  to 
highly  civilized  peoples,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  essence  of  constitutional- 
ism resides  in  reverence  for  the  written 
word,  and  that  reverence  for  the  written 
word  is  confined  to  highly  civilized  peo- 
ples. A  close  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  political 
genius,  nor  of  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. Among  crude  early  societies  the 
prescriptions  of  law  are  usually  quite 
definite  and  the  penalties  for  its  violation 


are  quite  rigidly  enforced.  As  Ihering 
notes,  the  motto  over  the  first  chapter  in 
the  history  of  law  could  very  properly 
be:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  word." 
It  is  the  simplicity  of  early  peoples  that 
invests  the  word  with  supernatural  power, 
and  regards  it  with  reverential  awe.  Pro- 
gress is  the  law  of  political  life  in  western 
civilization.  Even  the  supreme  courts  of 
theology  sometimes  reverse  decisions 
based  upon  earlier  interpretations  of  the 
written  word,  in  order  to  reach  conclu- 
sions which  more  closely  harmonize  with 
the  spirit  and  needs  of  the  age. 

A  comparison  of  the  English  common 
law  with  the  fabric  described  by  Black- 
stone  will  show  an  almost  complete  trans- 
formation of  its  substance,  if  not  of  its 
form.  The  common  law  of  Blackstone's 
day,  described  by  jurists  as  the  "perfec- 
tion of  human  reason,"  could  be  more 
accurately  described  in  Carlylean  diction 
as  a  "tortuous,  ungodly  jangle."  In  like 
manner,  the  English  criminal  law  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  has  undergone  changes 
which  are  little  short  of  revolutionary. 
Blackstone  remarks  with  unaffected  com- 
placency "that  the  female  sex  is  so  great 
a  favorite  of  the  law  of  England,"  yet  in 
Blackstone's  day  married  women  occu- 
pied about  the  same  legal  status  with 
respect  to  contract  and  property  rights  as 
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do  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  convicts. 
A  husband  might  legally  beat  his  wife, 
lock  her  up,  or  appropriate  her  earnings. 
To-day  in  England  the  death  penalty 
may  be  inflicted  for  only  four  offenses, 
while  a  hundred  years  ago  two  hundred 
crimes  were  punishable  by  death.  As  late 
as  1811,  Lord  Eldon  was  greatly  alarmed 
by  a  "dangerous  bill,"  which  abolished 
the  death  penalty  for  the  theft  of  five  shil- 
lings from  a  shop.  In  the  same  period 
the  English  Constitution  has  undergone 
fundamental  transformation.  Blackstone, 
in  his  description  of  the  royal  authority, 
finds  all  executive  power  vested  in  the 
Crown.  The  eyes  of  the  jurist  were  blinded 
by  unrealities.  The  ascription  of  politi- 
cal omnipotence  to  the  Crown  was  not 
true  in  his  own  day,  much  less  in  ours. 
What  he  described  was  the  archaic  mon- 
archical system,  rather  than  the  modern 
ministerial  system. 

It  was  in  Blackstone's  time  that  our 
Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  with 
great  forebodings,  as  a  possible  solution 
of  a  difficult  problem.  It  was  an  instru- 
ment of  compromises,  and  its  most  loyal 
friends  never  ascribed  to  it  a  sacrosanct 
character,  nor  regarded  it  as  the  "perfec- 
tion of  human  reason."  Social,  industrial, 
and  political  changes  of  a  hundred  years, 
which  no  human  wisdom  could  foresee, 
and  which  no  human  power  could  pre- 
vent, have  wrought  corresponding  changes 
in  the  .fundamental  law. 

Our  constitutional  development  is  pro- 
ceeding along  British  lines.  The  true 
character  of  the  British  Constitution  is 
to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  positive 
rules  which  courts  will  enforce,  as  in  the 
spontaneous,  institutional  growths  which 
have  supplemented,  or  have  superseded, 
the  rule  of  law.  In  like  manner  the  true 
genius  and  character  of  our  institutions, 
in  much  greater  degree  than  we  common- 
ly suspect,  are  to  be  found  in  forms  of 
political  life  unknown  to  the  written  Con- 
stitution, and  unenforced  by  the  courts. 
The  exposition  of  the  law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  largely  committed  to  jurists. 
The  treatment  of  the  jurist,  from  its  very 


nature,  is  incomplete,  simply  because  our 
national  life,  as  expressed  through  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  is  a  larger  thing  than 
any  code  of  positive  law.  One  must  look 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  written  word 
and  its  legal  interpretation  properly  to 
appraise  the  value  and  character  of  our 
Constitution.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
jurist  is  unwilling  to  do.  He  will  not  ad- 
mit that  a  rule  can  be  binding  which  is 
not  enforcible  by  the  courts.  For  this 
reason  the  extra-legal  institutions  of  our 
governmental  system  have  not  always 
received  just  attention  in  the  exposition 
of  our  constitutional  fabric.  As  language 
may  be  employed  to  conceal  thought,  so 
the  forms  of  governmental  organization 
may  effectually  conceal  the  true  character 
of  the  political  life  of  the  state. 

The  external  forms  of  republicanism 
endured  in  the  Roman  world  long  after 
the  Republic  had  actually  assumed  a 
strictly  imperial  character.  In  external 
governmental  form  America  is  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  and  England  a  monar- 
chy. But  if  democracy  imply  a  diffusion 
of  power  among  many,  and  monarchy 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  one,  the  contrast  breaks  down  abso- 
lutely, since  the  American  president  actu- 
ally possesses  far  greater  power  than  the 
British  king.  Again,  the  British  Cabinet, 
through  which  the  state  effectually  ex- 
presses and  executes  its  will  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  an  institution  unknown  to 
English  law.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  an  ex- 
tra-legal institution,  but  in  the  early  days 
of  its  development  was  regarded  as  strictly 
illegal.  To  the  term  "cabal,"  as  applied 
to  the  second  Charles's  kitchen  cabinet,  a 
sinister  meaning  was  attached,  and  from 
the  dyslogistic  sense  in  which  the  term 
was  then  employed  two  centuries  have 
not  availed  to  rescue  it.  A  young  and 
vigorous  cell,  —  the  modern  cabinet,  — 
has  been  grafted  upon  an  unproductive 
stock  —  the  Privy  Council.  This  ancient, 
worm-eaten  stock  has  to-day  a  dignified 
and  well-recognized  legal  standing,  but 
virtually  no  political  significance;  while 
the  vigorous  young  graft  has  paramount 
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political  significance,  but  no  recognition 
whatever  in  the  field  of  positive  law. 

Growth  is  spontaneous  —  life  an  inner 
principle.  The  spirit  within,  and  not  the 
outer  form,  is  the  true  measure  of  what  we 
call  character.  We  must  penetrate  be- 
neath the  outward  disguising  shell  of  law 
to  understand  the  nature  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  The  written  word  points 
out  the  general  direction,  but  not  the  dis- 
tance, in  which  the  state  is  moving.  Our 
governmental  structure  is  the  creation  of 
the  Constitution,  but  our  Constitution  is 
the  creation  of  the  state.  Government 
is  merely  the  agency  through  which  the 
state  acts.  We  must  look  to  the  state, 
therefore,  as  well  as  to  the  formal  govern- 
mental organization,  in  order  to  discern 
the  true  character  of  our  Constitution. 
We  estimate  what  we  call  character  in  a 
human  being  largely  in  terms  of  person- 
ality. But  the  most  distinctive  and  strik- 
ing aspects  of  personality  are  of  an  imma- 
terial nature.  Anthropometry  and  cra- 
niology  can  go  but  a  little  way  toward 
explaining  the  true  character  of  a  friend. 
Our  notion  of  character  is  determined  by 
the  measure  of  individuality,  —  by  points 
of  variation  from  the  fundamental  pat- 
tern according  to  which  the  ordinary  mor- 
tal is  assumed  to  be  constructed.  In  a 
certain  sense  a  three  months'  old  infant 
has  no  character,  —  you  know  one,  you 
know  them  all.  A  sheep  has  little  or  no 
character,  —  simply  because  little  or  no- 
thing is  to  be  discovered  in  one  sheep 
which  is  not  found  in  a  flock.  So  with  the 
savage:  he  possesses  an  ethnic  character, 
but  little  personality,  —  see  one  savage, 
and  you  see  them  all.  The  characterless 
man  is  the  conventional  man,  —  the  man 
who  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  his 
fellows,  —  the  man  who  regulates  his  life 
in  the  minutest  details  by  prescribed  rules. 
We  grant  the  immateriality  of  the  entity 
called  the  state,  but  when  we  begin  to  de- 
scribe this  abstraction  we  at  once  employ 
word-pictures,  not  of  real  character  or 
"personality,"  but  only  of  the  outward 
material  structure  in  which  the  real  pol- 
itical self  is  lodged.  And  so  it  is  that 
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the  measure  of  the  interpretation  of  our 
Constitution  is  found  in  the  logic  of 
personality,  rather  than  in  the  logic  of 
legalism.  The  unfolding  of  our  national 
life  according  to  this  logic  has  involved 
three  processes:  first,  new  meanings  have 
been  written  into  the  fundamental  law 
by  judicial  interpretation;  second,  the 
unrebuked  exercise  of  doubtful  powers 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
has  extra-legally  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
governmental  action;  finally,  through  the 
spontaneous  out-workings  of  our  politi- 
cal genius,  new  rules,  understandings, 
and  convictions  have  been  introduced 
into  our  constitutional  system,  without 
the  intervention  of  direct  governmental 
agency. 


Illustrations  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Constitution  by  judicial  interpretation 
may  be  briefly  offered.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  jurisdiction  of  federal 
courts  is,  by  custom,  limited  to  the  de- 
termination of  concrete  cases.  Federal 
judges  do  not  decide  abstract  questions 
or  settle  disputed  points  of  constitutional 
law  unless  such  points  are  raised  in  a 
bona  fide  suit.  It  follows  that  judicial 
decision  is  ordinarily  the  second  term  of 
which  legislative  enactment  is  the  first 
in  the  interpretative  series.  A  decision 
adverse  to  a  claim  based  upon  the  alleged 
unconstitutionality  of  a  state  or  federal 
statute  tends,  of  course,  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  legislative  competence,  and  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  written  Constitu- 
tion. Constitutional  development  has  not 
followed  the  direct  line  of  strict  legalism, 
nor  the  haphazard  line  of  pure  circum- 
stance, but  rather  the  resultant  of  these 
forces.  The  logic  of  legalism  and  the 
logic  of  facts  are  never  in  exact  accord. 
Congress,  following  out  the  logic  of  legal- 
ism, has  power  to  declare  war,  and  did 
declare  war  against  Spain  in  1898.  Spain's 
sovereignty  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  was  extinguished  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  The  United  States  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty  thus  relinquished,  and 
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a  kind  of  political  relationship  with  the 
peoples  of  these  islands  has  been  imposed 
upon  us  which  heretofore  had  not  been 
deemed  compatible  with  our  legal  scheme 
of  political  existence.  According  to  the 
logic  of  legalism,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Tagalogs  and  Moros,  since  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
are  possessed  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  United  States  citizens.  The 
highest  judicial  authority,  however,  fol- 
lowing a  resultant  between  the  logic  of 
legalism  and  the  logic  of  events,  decides 
that  the  islands  ceded  to  us  by  Spain 
have  not  been  "incorporated  into  the 
United  States."  Hence  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  territory  to  be  part  of  the  United 
States  an  a  geographical  sense,  without 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements as  to  uniformity  of  legislation, 
Congress  can  legislate  pretty  much  as  it 
pleases  for  the  different  territories,  accord- 
ing to  their  varying  requirements.  As  a 
result,  then,  of  the  decisions  in  the  so- 
called  "insular  cases,"  it  is  judicially  set- 
tled that  the  non-contiguous  territories 
of  the  United  States  are  to  be  governed 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  Great 
Britain  governs  her  vassal  states,  —  the 
Crown  Colonies. 

Again,  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  federal  authority  over 
great  commercial  corporations  chartered 
by  individual  states  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  application  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  The  Anti-Trust  (Sherman) 
Act  of  1890  did  not  in  the  view  of  its 
framers  apply  to  railroads  nor  to  reason- 
able restraints  of  trade,  but  the  courts 
held  that  it  did  apply  to  railroads  and  to 
all  restraints  of  trade,  whether  reasonable 
or  unreasonable.  The  scope  of  federal 
activity  was  further  widened  in  the 
"Northern  Securities  Decision,"  accord- 
ing to  which  the  mere  ownership  of 
stock  in  an  interstate  railroad  brings  the 
owner  into  such  direct  relation  to  inter- 
state commerce  as  to  subject  him  to  the 
plenary  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  decision,  coining  upon  the 


heels  of  the  Lottery  case,  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  federal  centralization  of 
power.  Two  important  points  were  de- 
cided in  the  Lottery  case:  first,  that  the 
transmission  of  lottery  tickets  from  one 
state  to  another  is  commerce,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  federal  regulation;  second, 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in- 
cludes the  power  to  destroy  it. 

The  inclination  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  fix  railway 
rates,  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  or 
the  conferring  of  such  power  upon  a  new 
court  created  for  this  purpose,  as  under 
the  provision  of  the  Elkins  Bill,  are 
epoch-making  proposals  in  the  exertion 
of  federal  power  through  the  elastic  com- 
merce clause.  The  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  with  its  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  marks  another  stage 
in  the  progressive  unfolding  of  federal 
power  over  commerce.  Mr.  Garfield, 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  his 
recent  report,  recommends  that  all  corpo- 
rations doing  an  interstate  business  shall 
be  compelled  to  do  so  under  a  federal 
license.  Under  the  proposed  licensing 
act  the  national  government  may  impose 
such  conditions  as  to  the  organization, 
capitalization,  and  management  of  corpo- 
rations as  it  may  deem  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare.  A  proposition  to  take 
from  the  states  the  power  to  charter  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  to  vest  that  power  in  the  federal 
government,  is  already  commanding  a 
strong  following.  We  hear  little  talk 
about  the  constitutionality  of  these  mea- 
sures. It  is  assumed,  and  rightly,  that  the 
courts  would  support  the  government  in 
the  exercise  of  these  powers,  although 
they  are  far  beyond  anything  ever  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  truth  is,  the  courts  will  not, 
in  interpreting  the  words  of  men  who 
lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  place  an 
injunction  upon  American  progress  in  the 
twentieth  century.  While  the  great  land- 
owning, ship-owning,  or  slave-owning  in- 
dividual was  the  most  potent  force  in  our 
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economic  life  of  a  century  ago,  the  great 
corporation  is  the  most  potent  force  in 
our  economic  life  of  to-day.  These  great 
artificial  beings,  the  creatures  of  state  law, 
have  outrun  the  control  of  their  creators. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  nation  should  take 
hold  where  state  control  has  broken  down. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  only  media  of 
interstate  communication  were  coast- 
wise sailing  vessels  and  the  occasional 
stagecoach  that  lumbered  across  state 
lines.  But  to-day  steam  and  electricity 
are  welding  the  states  together,  commer- 
cially and  industrially.  With  the  de- 
struction of  the  states  as  industrial  en- 
tities will  follow,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
their  destruction  as  political  entities. 
Historically,  federalism  is  like  the  grave : 
it  takes,  but  it  does  not  give. 


The  development  of  the  commerce 
clause  has  been  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
the  expansion  of  the  Constitution  by  ju- 
dicial interpretation.  Equally  good  il- 
lustrations may  be  found  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  war  power  grant  or  the  grant 
of  the  power  to  borrow  money.  We  may 
pass,  however,  from  this  point  to  note 
that,  while  the  Supreme  Court  is  legally 
the  ultimate  guardian  of  the  Constitution, 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
have  frequently  exercised  wide  powers 
of  independence  in  interpretation.  Illus- 
trations may  be  offered,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  expansion  of  the  Constitution  by 
legislative  action  without  the  actual  inter- 
vention of  the  courts.  This  may  proceed 
by  affirmative  action,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  congressional  statute  prescribing 
limited  tenure  of  office  for  federal  judges 
sitting  in  territorial  courts.  Or,  secondly, 
the  Congress,  by  refusing  to  act,  can 
virtually  nullify  provisions  of  the  organic 
law.  For  example,  the  Congress  has 
never  provided  adequate  machinery  for 
enforcing  the  extradition  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  Governor  Durbin,  of  In- 
diana, has  steadily  refused  to  surrender 
ex-Governor  Taylor,  indicted  by  a  Ken- 
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tucky  court  for  complicity  in  the  Goebel 
assassination.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  governor  of  the  asylum  state 
shall  "deliver  up  the  fugitive  on  demand," 
but  the  Governor  of  Indiana  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  demand  of  Governor  Beck- 
ham  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Congress  has 
provided  no  means  for  the  execution  of 
the  constitutional  mandate.  It  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  for  a  state  governor  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  trial  court,  and  arbitra- 
rily refuse  to  surrender  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  Again,  the  provisions  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  penalizing  by  a 
proportional  reduction  in  representation 
any  state  which  excludes  from  the  suf- 
frage adult  male  citizens,  is  to-day  as 
worthless  as  a  counterfeit  note  drawn 
on  a  broken  bank.  The  constitutional 
provision  appears  to  be  automatic,  but  no 
legal  provision  is  self-executing  unless 
the  government  provides  the  means. 
Again  and  again  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  take  affirmative  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitutional  mandate.  More 
than  this,  the  fifteenth  amendment  is 
cynically  nullified  in  its  spirit,  if  not  in  its 
letter,  by  the  constitutions  of  the  South- 
ern states.  The  Supreme  Court  recently 
refused  relief  to  an  Alabama  negro  seek- 
ing the  suffrage  denied  to  him  by  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  on  the  ground 
that  the  court  lacked  jurisdiction  over  the 
case  as  presented.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
when  the  disfranchised  negro  petitions 
the  Congress  for  relief,  he  is  told  to  go  to 
the  courts,  because  a  legal  question  is 
involved;  when  he  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
courts,  he  is  told  to  go  to  the  Congress, 
because  a  political  question  is  involved. 
The  truth  is,  the  Congress  and  the  courts 
recognize  that  the  bitter  experience  of  an 
entire  generation  stamps  the  fifteenth 
amendment  as  a  cruel  error  of  national 
judgment.  Next  to  secession,  it  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  political  mistake  of  our 
history.  The  South  has  long  known  it ;  the 
North  is  fast  learning  it.  American  com- 
mon sense,  as  represented  in  legislative 
and  judicial  councils,  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and,  by  acquiescence  in  the 
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nullification  of  the  written  word,  consti- 
tutes an  unwritten  amendment  to  the  or- 
ganic law. 

in 

In  the  third  place,  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  our  constitutional 
fabric  by  executive  interpretation.  It  is  of 
interest  to  recall  that  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Tyler,  Buchanan,  and  Lincoln  succes- 
sively declared  that  they  did  not  regard 
as  binding  and  final  an  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Jefferson  was  not  scrupu- 
lous in  performing  a  legal  duty  as  defined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  celebrated 
Marbury  v.  Madison  decision.  Jefferson 
was  also  responsible  for  the  Embargo 
Act  and  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
—  measures  of  doubtful  constitutional 
standing.  Jackson  vetoed  a  bill  for  re- 
chartering  the  United  States  Bank,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
although  the  Supreme  Court  had  pre- 
viously decided  to  the  contrary.  President 
Tyler,  later  on,  endorsed  Jackson's  posi- 
tion in  his  veto  of  a  new  Bank  Bill.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
voted  against  the  Bank  Bill,  declaring 
the  legislator  to  be  as  independent  of  the 
court  as  the  executive.  Lincoln  impugned 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and,  had  he  been  President  in 
1858,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  employed  the  executive  arm  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  decision  of 
the  Court.  In  the  manumission  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  he  made  no  appeal  to  con- 
stitutional sanction.  Legal  limitations 
were  brushed  aside  in  order  that  the  life 
of  the  nation  might  be  preserved. 

Not  a  few  of  the  discretionary  acts  of 
the  present  chief  executive  have  fallen 
within  the  shadowy  realm  of  extra-legal 
powers.  The  following  so-called  execu- 
tive "usurpations"  may  be  noticed:  — 

1.  Ad  interim  executive  appointments, 
the  validity  of  which  rested  upon  a  "con- 
structive" recess  of  the  Congress.  The 
metaphysical  subtleties  involved  in  an 


appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals 
baffled  the  simple  intelligence  of  the  plain 
man,  and  the  "constructive"  recess  has 
been  challenged  as  an  unwarranted  ex- 
ercise of  executive  authority. 

2.  Executive  order  number  78,  con- 
stituting the  age  of   sixty-two   a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  disability  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  pension  claims.    This  act  has 
been  widely  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  public  revenues  by  execu- 
tive decree,  rather  than  by  act  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  in  the  Congress. 

3.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid's  appointment 
as  special  ambassador  to  attend  the  coro- 
nation of  his  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII, 
without  the  advice  or  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

4.  The  executive  order  excluding  a 
great  newspaper  from  the  news  of  the  de- 
partments because  that  paper  had  pub- 
lished a  silly  canard  about  the  President's 
children. 

5.  Intervention  in  the  Panama  affair, 
amounting,  in  the  view  of  many  thinking 
men,  to  a  usurpation  of  the  war  power 
vested  by  the  Constitution  exclusively  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

6.  The  interposition  of  the  President 
in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike  through 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  arbitrate 
a  labor  dispute. 

7.  The  Executive  "  Agreement "  with 
the  Republic  of  San  Domingo. 

8.  The  creation  by  executive  act  of 
the  office  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Service,  without 
the  authorisation  of  the  Congress. 

The  exercise  of  these  and  other  doubt- 
ful powers  by  President  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived no  rebuke  from  the  courts.  From 
no  responsible  source  came  any  sugges- 
tion of  impeachment.  Finally,  the  Presi- 
dent received  over-whelming  vindication 
by  the  people  at  the  polls.  Hence  the  so- 
called  usurpations  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  usurpations  at  all.  It  all  goes  to  show 
that  executive  and  legislative  officials 
(though  this  is  true  of  the  latter  in  less 
degree)  are  bound  to  the  extent  of  then- 
conscience  and  then:  political  responsi- 
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bility.  As  Walter  Bagehot  remarks,  in 
one  of  the  profoundest  of  political  aphor- 
isms :  "  Success  in  government  is  due  far 
more  to  the  civil  instincts  and  capacity  of 
our  race,  than  to  any  theoretical  harmony 
or  perfection  of  the  rules  and  formulae  of 
governmental  conduct." 


IV 

Finally,  radical  changes,  unrecognized 
as  yet  in  the  written  law,  but  embodied 
in  what  may  be  called  the  organic  "com- 
mon law,"  have  been  wrought  in  the 
Constitution  by  custom,  precedent,  and 
the  silent  pressure  of  public  opinion.  The 
unfolding  political  consciousness  of  the 
nation  reveals  itself  in  spontaneous 
processes  of  growth,  which  without  legal 
recognition  are  gradually  transforming 
the  body  of  written  law.  Nature's  live 
growths  rive  even  the  rocks.  Young  and 
vigorous  institutional  plants  thrust  their 
roots  into  the  crevices  of  crumbling  consti- 
tutional walls,  and  at  last  overthrow  them. 

Our  Constitution  provides  a  theoretic- 
ally perfect  plan  for  the  indirect  elec- 
tion of  president  and  vice-president. 
The 'demand  of  the  popular  conscious- 
ness for  a  direct  choice  has  nullified  this 
provision.  Presidential  electors  have  be- 
come mere  pawns.  They  register,  they 
do  not  elect.  They  must  take  what  has 
been  proposed  at  a  convention  and  rati- 
fied by  the  people.  Furthermore,  while 
as  late  as  1824  presidential  electors  in 
the  majority  of  states  were  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  thereof,  they  are  now,  in  all 
cases,  chosen  on  a  general  ticket  by  a  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people.  This  practice, 
with  rare  exceptions, —  as,  for  example, 
Maryland's  split  electoral  vote  in  the 
last  general  election,  —  throws  the  en- 
tire weight  of  each  state  for  the  candi- 
date whose  list  of  electors  happens  to  be 
carried.  The  device  of  indirect  election 
has  thus  gone  to  the  constitutional  scrap- 
heap.  The  growth  of  democratic  senti- 
ment has  not  only  reduced  the  choice  to 
a  direct  popular  basis,  but  has  hinged  the 
decision  on  a  vote  by  states. 


In  like  manner,  the  growth  of  demo- 
cratic sentiment  is  demanding  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators  by  direct 
popular  vote,  and  we  may  look  to  see  a 
progressive  nullification  of  the  legally 
prescribed  plan  of  indirect  election.  The 
demand  for  formal  amendment  breaks 
fruitlessly  against  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  Senate  itself,  but  the  desired 
end  is  being  sought  through  extra-legal 
channels.  As,  for  example,  in  South 
Carolina,  where  a  senatorial  nomination 
in  a  primary  election  is  considered  bind- 
ing upon  the  formal  action  of  the  state 
legislature.  Under  such  a  condition  the 
legislature,  like  the  electoral  college,  no 
longer  elects,  but  merely  ratifies  the  popu- 
lar choice.  In  other  states  the  legislature 
is  not  infrequently  called  upon  to  ratify  a 
selection  made  by  a  knot  of  party  bosses, 
in  some  back-parlor  conference,  weeks  be- 
fore the  legislature  convenes.  Mr.  Depew 
affably  receives  congratulations  upon  his 
return  to  the  Senate  three  weeks  before 
the  convening  of  the  legislative  caucus 
nominally  charged  with  the  function  of 
naming  a  junior  senator  for  the  state  of 
New  York.  The  old  Frankish  Mayors  of 
the  Palace  were  accustomed  to  pay  elab- 
orate homage  to  the  kings  of  the  Mero- 
vingian dynasty.  Yet  the  king  was  a 
mere  trapping  of  state,  a  glittering  puppet, 
and  the  will  of  the  enthroned  monarch 
actually  yielded  in  all  important  matters 
to  the  will  of  the  uncrowned  vassal.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  body  vested  with  independent 
choice  may  be  reduced  in  great  states, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  In- 
diana, to  a  mere  ratification  assemblage. 
Of  the  three  branches  of  the  government 
only  one  sixth,  in  the  beginning,  was  pop- 
ularly elected;  to-day  one  half  is  popularly 
elected,  and  the  sappers  and  miners  of 
Democratic  tendency  are  already  be- 
neath the  foundations  of  another  sixth, 
the  Senate. 

Again,  the  great  national  nominating 
conventions  are  absolutely  unknown  to 
the  federal  Constitution  or  statutes.  The 
National  Convention,  made  up  of  a 
thousand  delegates,  and  as  many  alter- 
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nates,  elected  by  all  sorts  of  process,  not 
knowing  one  another,  bound  by  no  oath 
of  office,  is  an  absolute  and  final  judge  of 
its  own  procedure  and  its  own  results. 
Such  a  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last 
Democratic  Convention,  passes  through 
a  four-day  delirium  of  intrigue,  oratory, 
and  uproar,  proclaims  its  creed  and  its 
nominees,  and  with  adjournment  goes 
down  to  a  death  that  knows  no  resurrec- 
tion. The  conduct  of  public  affairs,  even 
when  not  veiled  from  the  public  eye,  is 
humdrum  enough.  A  convention,  with 
its  brass  bands,  its  mad  cheering,  its 
high-keyed  oratory,  its  thousands  of  spec- 
tators, and  its  frenzied  enthusiasm,  fur- 
nishes the  most  stirring,  dramatic,  and 
grandiose  exemplification  of  public  ac- 
tion which  the  political  processes  of  this 
country  afford.  Yet  of  the  conduct,  func- 
tion, and  place  of  the  convention  in  our 
political  system  the  foreign  student  would 
gain  not  a  hint  nor  suggestion  from  the 
entire  body  of  our  written  organic  law 
with  all  the  commentaries  thereon. 

Equally  without  recognition  in  the 
organic  law  is  the  spoils  system,  the  great 
foundation  upon  which  party  service 
rests.  The  practice  of  the  executive  to- 
day in  appointments  and  removals  is,  bar- 
ring the  limitations  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law,  substantially  what  President  Jack- 
son made  it  seventy  years  ago  by  the  re- 
moval, during  the  first  year  of  his  admin- 
istration, of  two  thousand  placemen  for 
political  reasons.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  practical  transfer  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  in  the  case  of  postmasters 
from  the  president  to  members  of  the 
House.  The  appointing  power  is,  of 
course,  legally  shared  by  the  Senate.  The 
president  must  take  somebody's  recom- 
mendation, and  the  custom  of  allowing 
congressmen  the  right  to  name  post- 
masters implies  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  senators  to  "go  halves"  on  the  spoils 
of  office.  Washington  was  called  upon  to 
appoint  but  seventy-five  postmasters; 
this  number  has  since  increased  a  thou- 
sandfold, and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  mortal  can,  on  his  own  judgment  and 


intuition,  pick  out  suitable  men  for  all 
these  places.  The  president,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  can  do  no  more  than  ratify 
an  antecedent  choice.  In  the  cause  celebre 
of  the  recent  Haverhill  appointment,  the 
President  asserted  a  dormant  preroga- 
tive and  rejected  the  candidate  for  post- 
master named  by  the  local  representative, 
Mr.  Gardner.  But  even  this  exercise 
of  so-called  independence  reduces  to  the 
acceptance  of  another's  nominee.  In 
this  case  Attorney-General  Moody  was 
given  the  right  of  way  in  nominating  an 
official  for  his  home  city.  The  outpour- 
ings of  Mr.  Gardner  on  the  occasion  are 
of  interest.  He  felt  that  he  had  been 
beaten  by  a  series  of  moves  not  allowed 
under  the  rules  of  the  game.  He  relied 
upon  his  "rights,"  and  speaks  of  the  "un- 
written law"  which  vests  in  congressmen 
the  right  to  name  the  postmasters  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  representative 
from  the  sixth  Massachusetts  district 
received  a  stinging  rebuke  for  bluntly 
insisting  upon  the  observance  of  a  cus- 
tom which  is  tacitly  recognized.  In  this 
respect  he  reminds  one  of  Helvetius, 
who  put  into  print  in  his  book,  L'Esprit, 
theories  which  contemporary  thinkers 
had  been  content  to  advocate  only  in  pri- 
vate. "They  make  so  much  ado  about 
Helvetius,"  said  Madame  du  Deffand, 
"because  he  has  revealed  everybody's 
secret."  There  is  no  reason  other  than 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  why  postmas- 
ters should  not  be  named  by  legislatively 
determined  post-office  districts,  just  as 
congressmen  are  chosen  from  legislatively 
defined  congressional  districts.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  postmaster  who  is  persona 
nan  grata  to  the  locality  immediately 
concerned,  as  in  the  Indianola  case,  is 
foreign  to  our  political  habit,  and  one 
may  assume  that  the  attitude  of  the  ex- 
ecutive in  this  matter  will  tend  even 
more  to  become  one  of  mere  acquiescence 
in  a  predetermined  choice. 

Again,  one  discovers  no  statutory  basis 
for  the  custom  which  limits  the  choice  of 
a  congressman  to  the  district  in  which 
he  resides.  American  local  pride  rejects 
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the  notion  that  one's  district  cannot  be 
suitably  represented  by  a  local  product; 
then,  too,  each  district  feels  itself  en- 
titled to  special  legislative  favors,  and 
bases  its  hopes  of  realization  upon  a  re- 
presentative's familiarity  with  home 
needs,  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of 
his  influence  in  legislative  halls.  The 
idea  that  Mr.  Bryce,  a  Londoner,  may 
acceptably  represent  the  constituency  of 
Aberdeen  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  quite  foreign  to  the  average 
American's  notion  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. This  custom  of  limiting  the 
choice  of  a  congressman  to  the  district 
in  which  he  resides  has  entailed  a  dis- 
tinct loss  in  the  character  of  our  repre- 
sentative body.  An  important  state,  and 
the  nation,  as  well,  were  deprived  of  the 
fine  legislative  capacities  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam L.  Wilson,  because  a  passing  party 
upheaval  changed  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  particular  district  in  which  the 
distinguished  member  from  West  Vir- 
ginia happened  to  reside. 

Without  any  sanction  of  positive  law 
is  the  rule  which  declares  the  president 
ineligible  for  a  third  term,  and  the  senato- 
rial rule  of  confirming,  without  question, 
the  president's  cabinet  appointments. 

Again,  both  legislative  houses  are  bound 
by  a  mass  of  rules  which  possess  no  legal 
sanction  whatever.  Invoking  the  rule  of 
senatorial  courtesy,  Senator  Hill  was  able, 
single-handed,  and  for  purely  personal 
and  factional  reasons,  to  defeat  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  excellent  nomination  of 
William  B.  Hornblower  to  the  bench  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  may 
now  be  regarded  as  an  extra-legal  feature 
of  our  Constitution.  This  unwritten 
rule  is  defined  by  failures  repeated 
through  a  hundred  years  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  closure  rule.  Limitation  of 
debate  has  been  found  necessary  in  the 
parliamentary  bodies  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Canada.  The  United 
States  Senate  alone  of  all  the  great  delib- 
erative, law-making  bodies  honors  no 


demand  for  the  "previous  question." 
The  populistic  outpourings  of  the  Aliens, 
Peffers,  and  Pettigrews,  constitute  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  absolute  freedom  of  de- 
bate, but  perhaps  not  too  high  a  price 
when  one  reflects  that  Senator  Carter, 
invoking  the  equal  protection  of  the  un- 
written law,  held  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  ten  hours  during  the  last  legislative 
day  of  the  fifty-sixth  Congress,  and  thus 
killed  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  By  the 
failure  of  the  bill,  a  saving  of  fifty  million 
dollars  was  accomplished,  and,  as  Senator 
Carter  phrased  it,  "no  injury  was  done  to 
any  living  human  being  anywhere."  In 
like  manner,  through  the  inflexibility  of 
this  unwritten  rule,  the  whole  fifty-seventh 
Congress,  in  its  closing  hours,  was  whip- 
lashed  by  Senator  Tillman  over  an  old 
war  claim  of  South  Carolina's  for  forty- 
seven  thousand  dollars,  which  an  auditor 
of  the  Treasury  had  appraised  at  thirty- 
four  cents.  Chairman  Cannon  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  denounced 
this  transaction  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  memorable  words :  "  In  another  body," 
said  he,  "an  individual  member  can  rise 
in  his  place  and  talk  for  hours.  .  .  .  Your 
conferees  had  the  alternative  of  submit- 
ting to  legislative  blackmail  at  the  de- 
mand, in  my  opinion,  of  one  individual, 
or  of  letting  these  great  money  bills  faiL 
...  In  my  opinion,  another  body  must 
change  its  methods  of  procedure,  or  our 
body,  backed  up  by  the  people,  will  com- 
pel the  change,  else  this  body,  close  to  the 
people,  shall  become  a  mere  tenderer,  a 
mere  bender  of  the  pregnant  hinges  of 
the  knee,  to  submit  to  what  one  member 
of  another  body  may  demand  of  this  body , 
as  a  price  for  legislation." 

Another  extra-constitutional  rule,which 
will  undoubtedly  prevail  in  future  cases 
of  ad  interim  gubernatorial  appointments 
to  Senate  vacancies,  was  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  Quay  case.  The  Senate,  by 
majority  of  one,  decided  that  Mr.  Quay 
was  not  entitled  to  his  seat  on  a  certificate 
of  appointment  issued  by  Governor  Stone 
after  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  had 
adjourned  without  making  a  choice. 
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That  the  governor  has  no  power  to  ap- 
point in  case  the  legislature  fails  to  elect 
is  a  rule  which  may  now  be  described  as  a 
principle  of  Federal  "Common  Law." 

In  like  manner  a  binding  customary  rule 
provides  that  all  appropriation  bills  shall 
originate  in  the  House,  although  the  writ- 
ten Constitution  is  silent  upon  the  subject. 

Equally  without  legal  sanction  is  the 
Congressional  Caucus,  which  silences 
the  opposition  of  party  dissenters,  and 
secures  unity  of  party  action;  or  the  un- 
written rule  of  the  Senate  that  seniority 
shall  govern  in  the  make-up  of  commit- 
tees. Under  this  latter  custom  the  most 
distinguished  lawyer  in  the  country  pro- 
bably could  not  reach  the  head  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  until  all  party  mem- 
bers who  preceded  him  on  the  committee 
had  retired  from  the  Senate. 

Finally,  we  search  the  Constitution 
and  statutes  in  vain  to  discover  legal 
sanction  for  the  tremendous  legislative 
and  political  power  now  exercised  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  precedent 
which  had  the  greatest  influence  with  the 
men  who  sat  with  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention was  that  of  the  Colonial  Speak- 
er. He,  like  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  nothing  more  than  an  im- 
partial moderator.  The  imperfect  organ- 
ization of  the  House,  the  rise  of  the  party 
system,  the  vast  increase  in  the  amount 
of  congressional  business,  have  united 
to  transform  the  speakership  into  a  great 
political  office.  The  central,  vital  weak- 
ness in  our  legislative  system  is  found  in 
its  lack  of  unity  and  coherence.  By  pro- 
cesses of  slow  and  inappreciable  adapta- 
tion, our  political  genius  applies  empiri- 
cal remedies  to  our  constitutional  de- 
fects, just  as  nature  herself,  by  silent  and 
inscrutable  agency,  applies  to  a  wound 
or  sore  her  processes  of  healing.  Our  in- 
come is  raised  by  one  set  of  men,  our  ex- 
penditures are  applied  by  another.  Gov- 
ernment by  standing  committees  means 
government  by  fifty-five  jarring,  petty 
legislatures.  A  unifying  influence  in  leg- 
islation is  demanded,  and  partial  co- 
ordination is  found  in  the  paramount 


political  and  legislative  control  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Speaker.  One  admits  that 
his  power,  through  recognition,  seems 
tyrannical,  that  his  authority  to  appoint 
all  committees  seems  arbitrary,  and  that 
his  control  over  the  order  of  business,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  seems 
dictatorial.  But  what  then!  The  House 
acquiesces  in  "one  man  power,"  and 
there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Macaulay  ob- 
serves that  an  army  cannot  be  led  by  a 
debating  club;  neither  can  the  House, 
which,  without  rigid  discipline,  would  de- 
generate into  a  debating  club,  lead  itself. 
Individuals,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  ef- 
ficiency, must  under  military  discipline 
surrender  their  capricious,  conflicting, 
casual  wills  to  the  will  of  a  common  su- 
perior, just  as,  in  the  thought  of  Hobbes, 
the  warring  human  atoms  in  "a  state 
of  nature"  confer,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  order,  all  their  powers  upon  a  com- 
mon coercive  superior,  called  by  Hobbes 
the  great  Leviathan,  or  mortal  God.  The 
British  House  of  Commons  is  able  to 
govern  because  obedience  to  leaders  is 
of  its  essence.  It  lives  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual potential  choice  of  leaders,  but 
leaders  there  will  always  be,  and  these 
leaders  must  be  obeyed.  The  penalty  of 
disobedience  is  legislative  impotence.  In 
a  sense  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
rule;  it  merely  elects  the  nation's  rulers. 
This,  in  larger  measure  than  is  generally 
suspected,  is  true  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  members  who  may  occupy  the  floor 
constitute  the  House  on  parade.  The 
House  at  work  is  a  disintegrate  body, 
grinding  away  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
fifty  or  more  committee  rooms.  The 
House  in  session  is  no  longer  the  real  leg- 
islative power,  but  rather  the  maker  of  the 
real  legislative  power, — the  Speaker  and 
his  appointees,  the  chairmen  of  the  great 
standing  committees.  Instead  of  a  re- 
sponsible ministry,  as  under  the  British 
system,  the  House  appoints  a  hierarchy, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  evolution 
consists  of  four  members,  three  a  con- 
stant, and  one  a  variable,  —  the  constant 
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being  the  Speaker  and  his  two  party  asso- 
ciates of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  vari- 
able being  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  measure  which 
has  been  given  right  of  way  by  the  Rules 
Comm  ittee.  While  the  House  has  th  e  con  - 
stitutional  right  to  determine  its  own  rules 
of  procedure,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  Fathers  intended  to  grant  a 
power  which  should  deprive  the  popular 
legislative  branch  of  its  deliberate  func- 
tions, or  impair  the  free  representative 
character  of  the  body  itself.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  popular  branch  has  pro- 
ceeded in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our 
political  evolution.  This  development 
has  been  largely  along  extra-constitu- 
tional lines,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  changes  will  continue  to  work 
themselves  out  along  the  line  of  coor- 
dinating, with  the  legislative  power  of  the 
rulers  of  the  House,  a  reciprocal  measure 
of  defined  political  responsibility. 

Who,  ten  years  ago,  could  have  di- 
vined the  mighty  changes  wrought  in  our 
institutional  fabric  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  single  decade?  To-day  the 
thoughtful  man  turns  to  the  future  and 
wonders  what  is  coming  to  the  Republic. 
One  notes  the  drift  toward  strong  gov- 
ernment and  the  growing  disposition  to 
appeal  to  Washington  for  the  correction 
of  all  manner  of  public  ills.  The  conclu- 


sion is  borne  in  upon  us  on  every  side 
that  out  of  the  federal  state  is  rising  the 
Unitarian  state,  just  as  out  of  the  federa- 
tion,— a  band  of  states,  —  rose  the  Fed- 
eral Republic,  —  a  banded  state. 

The  Constitution  can  be  treated  no 
longer  as  a  written  instrument  defining  the 
measure  of  American  destiny,  but  rather 
as  the  sum  of  the  political  habits  and  con- 
victions of  the  nation.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  deplore  nor  to  approve.  What  is 
written,  is  written.  Litera  scripta  manet. 
The  written  word  does  not  change,  but 
the  consciousness  of  a  progressive  society, 
like  that  of  the  human  organism,  is  always 
changing.  Herein  is  a  relation  between  a 
constant  and  a  variable, — fixed  law  and 
changing  life.  Life  cannot  be  expressed  in 
a  formula  or  reduced  to  a  syllogism.  In  a 
tempest  the  sea  anchor,  fixed  in  nothing 
more  stable  than  the  watery  element,  holds 
the  ship  to  windward  when  otherwise  the 
craft  might  be  blown  helplessly  from  her 
course.  Our  political  development  has 
followed  the  course  laid  down  by  the 
rigid,  written  constitution,  but  the  anchor 
of  limitations  is  fixed  in  an  element  which 
is  itself  shifting  and  unstable.  The  old 
conflict  between  the  unyielding  law  and 
the  living  organism  has  resulted,  as  it 
must  always  result  in  any  expanding  life, 
in  a  victory  for  the  organism.  For  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life. 


TWO  SONNETS 

BY   HARRIET   MONROE 
THE    TELEPHONE 

THY  voice,  beloved,  on  the  living  wire, 
Borne  to  me  by  the  spirit  powerful 
Who  binds  the  atoms  and  doth  softly  pull 
Great  suns  together!    Ah,  what  magic  lyre, 
Strung  for  God's  fingers,  sounds  to  my  desire 
The  little  words  immortal,  wonderful, 
That  all  the  separating  miles  annul 
And  touch  my  spirit  with  thy  kiss  of  fire! 
What  house  of  dreams  do  we  inhabit  —  yea, 
What  brave  enchanted  palace  is  our  home, 
Green-curtained,  lit  with  cresset  stars  aglow, 
If  thus  it  windows  gardens  far  away, 
Groves  inaccessible  whence  voices  come 
That  call  in  the  ear  whither  we  may  not  go! 

THE    TEMPLE     OF    VISHNU 
(Grand  Canon  of  Arizona) 

VISHNU,  the  gods  of  eld  are  dead.     Long  dead 
Are  Zeus,  Astarte,  and  that  lotus-flower 
Isis  of  Egypt.     Unto  each  his  hour. 
Yet  thou,  silent  within  thy  temple  dread, 
Locked  against  prayers,  mounted  above  the  tread 
Of  climbing  feet,  thou  from  thy  purple  tower 
Contemplatest  the  stern  inscrutable  power 
Whence  all  things  come  and  whither  all  are  led. 
The  day  in  splendor  of  lilac  and  clear  blue 
Visits  thy  mighty  seat.     The  sapphire  night 
Broods  in  the  abyss  with  darkness,  and  the  rain 
Veils  thee  with  clouds,  hails  thee  and  bids  adieu 
In  thunder.     Steadfast  on  thy  terraced  height 
Thou  seest  bold  time  besiege  thy  throne  in  vain. 


THE  MAKING  OF   CAMILLA 


BY   MARSHALL  ILSLEY 


IF  her  good  sister-in-law  Rachel  had 
not  backed  her  up,  Camilla  would  never 
have  attained  her  independence  in  the 
face  of  the  family  phalanx.  Though  she 
had  been  living  with  her  aunt  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  had  not  been  beholden  to 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  at  nine  and 
twenty  was  discreet  enough  to  be  her  own 
mistress,  still  these  elderly  relatives,  the 
two  sisters  and  their  husbands,  and  the 
three  brothers  and  their  wives,  all  old 
enough  to  be  her  aunts  and  uncles,  were 
united  in  regarding  her  as  an  immature 
and  unprotected  female,  who  could  not 
with  propriety  live  alone,  especially  as 
with  her  small  independent  means  and 
gentle  self-sacrificing  nature,  she  would 
be  a  most  desirable  addition  to  any  one 
of  the  five  bustling,  prosperous  house- 
holds. But  Camilla  had  served  her  time 
with  her  vain  and  captious  aunt,  and  now 
dreamed  of  freedom.  That  gorgeous  old 
woman  had  died,  and  her  fair  income  had 
reverted  to  her  late  husband's  estate.  She 
had  been  able  to  leave  her  niece  only  the 
houseful  of  furniture  of  a  kind  nobody 
wanted,  and  cupboards  full  of  splendid 
raiment  that  the  modest  girl  would  prob- 
ably never  make  use  of. 

Camilla  bent  to  the  family  arguments 
like  a  reed  to  the  current,  but  after  all  was 
said,  she  found  herself  serene  and  secure 
in  her  own  purpose.  With  the  smallest 
and  least  shiny  of  her  aunt's  things  she 
furnished  a  flat,  and  attained  a  home  of 
her  own,  and  a  qualified  independence, 
for  she  could  hardly  escape,  nor  did  she 
want  to,  the  many  demands  of  a  large 
family  circle. 

To  each  sister  impartially  she  gave  a 
piece  of  the  fine  lace;  to  each  of  the  six- 
teen nephews  and  nieces  a  bit  of  pretty 


silver  as  a  memento  of  their  great  aunt; 
other  things  were  sold.  When  all  was  set- 
tled, aside  from  what  she  kept,  she  found 
her  inheritance  amounted  to  just  twenty- 
three  hundred  dollars  in  money. 

With  the  familiar  old  things  about  her 
Camilla  kept  the  continuity  of  her  life 
unbroken.  She  looked  round  her  little 
parlor  with  satisfaction  in  its  simple,  old- 
fashioned,  almost  conscious  quaintness, 
which  was  not  at  all  that  of  revived  ma- 
hogany and  Colonial  effects,  but  of  the 
homelier  black-walnut  day  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  freed  of  its  atrocities. 
Camilla  herself  had  always  been  called 
homely  by  her  relatives,  and  she  was  cer- 
tainly old-fashioned.  As  a  child  she  had 
been  thin  and  angular,  eager  and  absent- 
minded  by  turns,  and  as  a  woman  she  was 
tall  and  thin  and  pale,  with  gentle,  pretty 
gray  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  light 
brown  hair  which  she  had  always  tried 
to  believe  was  blond.  It  was  the  only  fea- 
ture her  sisters  had  ever  envied  her. 

She  had  lived  more  with  old  people 
than  with  youth,  for  her  aunt  had  ab- 
sorbed her,  to  the  exclusion  of  intimacies 
with  the  nephews  and  nieces  who  were 
near  her  own  age.  She  knew  her  Jane 
Austen  by  heart,  and  she  lived  leisurely 
with  Trollope  when  other  young  persons 
were  rushing  breathless  from  one  latest 
"seller  "  to  the  next;  and  Christina  Ros- 
setti  was  an  unshared  pleasure,  Emily 
Dickinson  a  secret  joy,  in  a  circle  oblivi- 
ous to  the  charms  of  poetry. 

For  all  the  worldliness  of  her  aunt,  and 
the  matter-of-fact  ways  of  her  other  rela- 
tives, demure  as  she  appeared,  Camilla 
Weddleton  concealed  a  delightfully  ro- 
mantic nature.  For  one  thing  her  family 
name  seemed  to  her  impossibly  ugly,  and 
like  any  maiden  of  Jane  Austen  she 
dreamed  of  the  Prince  Charming  who 
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should  turn  up  to  change  it.  He  was  to 
be  unlike  any  of  the  eligible  men  she 
knew,  for  Camilla  was  a  virgin  curiously 
afraid  of  the  male  of  her  species.  A  man 
of  business,  she  decided,  and  the  family 
acquaintance  almost  without  exception 
were  men  of  business,  could  never  satisfy 
her,  for  business  and  poetry  seemed  to  be 
incompatible,  and  a  love  of  poetry  was 
one  of  her  touchstones.  She  knew  there 
were  men  who  liked  poetry,  for  there  were 
men  who  wrote  about  it,  and  lectured 
about  it,  there  were  even  men  who  wrote 
it,  though  she  did  not  want  one  of  them; 
the  most  possible  fulfillment  of  her  ideal 
rested  in  a  professor  on  a  small  salary, 
which  her  little  income  was  to  eke  out, 
in  the  classic  shades  of  a  college  town. 

It  was  not  true  to  say  that  she  had 
never  met  a  man  who  might  satisfy  this 
ideal,  for  several  times  had  she  met  such; 
but,  alas,  he  was  always  middle-aged, 
married,  with  a  wife  and  family,  and 
somehow  it  was  these  very  impediments 
that  disclosed  the  man's  worth.  Poor 
Camilla  seemed  to  herself  to  have  come 
too  late  into  the  world;  all  the  safe,  se- 
date, thoughtful  men  appeared  to  be  of 
an  earlier  generation. 

The  first  week  in  April,  after  she  was 
settled  in  her  new  quarters,  in  an  ebulli- 
tion of  unheard-of  extravagance  that  set 
the  family  tongues  to  wagging,  —  and 
with  a  telephone  in  each  house  the  dis- 
cussion of  family  events  brooked  no 
delay,  —  Selina,  one  of  the  sisters-in-law, 
asked  Camilla  to  be  her  guest  in  Chicago 
for  a  week  of  Grand  Opera.  "That  is," 
Selina  hedged,  "four  operas;  for  of 
course  it  would  be  more  than  I  could 
stand  to  go  every  night.  If  you  wished  to 
go  more  often  I  would  n't  keep  you 
home. ' '  Selina  was  the  invalid  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  of  the  sort  who  could  rise  from 
her  bed  to  attend  the  play. 


II 


Anything  must  be  an  anticlimax  after 
that  first  night's  experience,  Camilla  was 


sure.  She  had  throbbed  for  hours  in  the 
darkness  of  her  room  after  it,  and  now  the 
next  morning  she  was  still  floating  in  a 
world  undreamed  of.  Her  aunt  had  de- 
tested German  opera,  so  that  during  the 
winter  visits  in  New  York  Camilla  had 
never  heard  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Selina 
was  spending  her  morning  in  bed,  and  Ca- 
milla had  crossed  in  the  bright  April  sun- 
shine, which  even  Chicago  smoke  could 
not  rob  of  all  its  gold,  to  the  Art  Institute 
near  the  hotel,  for  some  long  rich  hours 
alone  with  the  treasures  of  that  admirable 
museum,  so  beautifully  housed,  so  well 
lighted,  well  ordered,  well  chosen,  and 
generously  dowered.  She  walked  through 
all  the  galleries  for  a  general  survey,  for 
she  intended  in  her  conscientious  manner 
to  spend  there  part  of  each  morning  of  her 
visit,  and  to  study  carefully  the  different 
collections,  to  make  her  outing  profitable 
in  art  as  well  as  in  music. 

In  the  south  galleries  she  found  the 
spring  exhibition  of  paintings  by  local 
artists,  and  thinking  to  leave  it  until  the 
last  as  least  important,  to  visit  only  after 
she  had  satisfied  herself  with  the  bronzes 
and  sculptures,  and  the  great  French 
paintings,  she  was  passing  out  with  a  cur- 
sory glance  here  and  there,  when  her  at- 
tention was  caught  by  a  sunny  canvas, — 
green  leaves,  yellow  lights,  transparent 
purple  shadows,  and  delicious  pale  blue 
in  summer  sky,  and  in  the  frock  dappled 
with  sunlight  of  a  little  girl  reading  out  of 
a  blue  fairy  book.  But  more  than  charm 
of  color  and  line  drew  Camilla  to  the  pic- 
ture, more  than  subject  and  story  told, 
and  she  approached  it  with  palpitating 
curiosity,  for  something  had  struck  her 
from  half  across  the  room,  and  she  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  would  not  disappear 
upon  closer  examination.  Who  was  this 
enchanting  little  girl,  with  her  pale,  eager, 
imaginative  face  and  heavy  hair,  her 
sharp  elbows  and  thin  legs,  curled  up  un- 
der an  apple-tree,  her  child-heart  wholly 
given  to  her  Prince  Charming,  and  alike 
unconscious  of  the  painter-man,  or  hum- 
ming bee,  or  even  of  the  long  shadows  of 
imminent  tea-time.  It  seemed  to  Camilla 
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the  very  image,  the  very  body  and  soul  of 
herself  of  twenty  years  before.  But  who 
carries  years  about?  We  are  eternally 
ourselves  to  ourselves,  and  Camilla  did 
not  have  to  put  herself  back,  it  simply  was 
herself  as  she  knew  herself,  and  all  the 
pale  sweetness  and  blueness  and  purity 
of  the  picture  was  the  very  color  of  her 
life.  She  studied  the  face  minutely;  it 
was  exactly  her  own  as  she  knew  it  in 
faded  photographs,  and  as  she  always 
imagined  she  had  looked.  It  was  not  the 
painting  of  a  sunny  orchard  with  a  little 
girl  in  it,  it  was  the  presentment  of  a  quite 
particular,  individual,  unforgettable  little 
girl,  with  an  accessory  of  orchard,  book 
and  summer  sky. 

Other  people  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  and  Camilla  moved  about  not  to 
attract  attention  by  her  absorption,  but 
she  saw  only  one  picture  from  different 
angles,  and  listened  only  for  comments 
on  that  one  canvas.  Camilla  had  no 
doubt;  it  was  the  clou  of  the  exhibition; 
the  most  beautifully  composed,  the  best 
painted,  the  freshest  vision;  and  when 
the  discerning  came  to  it,  it  won  instant 
praise;  and  such  pleasant  praise,  Camilla 
thrilled  to  it.  Poor,  plain,  homely,  lonely, 
orphaned  Camilla,  all  of  whose  beauty 
was  of  the  spirit,  how  she  had  pitied  her 
own  unappreciated  childhood;  for  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that  'she  had  been  an 
adorable  child,  if  there  had  been  any  one 
beside  her  mother  fine  enough  to  adore 
her,  —  gentle,  dainty,  dreaming,  gay; 
all  spirit  when  the  spirit  is  wonderful  in 
its  innocence.  And  now  to  be  appreciated ! 

xe  blood  flew  back  and  forth  from  her 
face  to  her  heart.  One  little  plain  figure 
in  a  short  skirt,  evidently  an  artist  from 
her  intelligent  criticisms,  a  vivid,  dark, 
bright-eyed  creature,  seized  her  compan- 
ion's arm,  a  slow-moving,  middle-aged 
woman  in  black.  "There,"  she  cried, 
"see  what  he  has  come  to!  Isn't  that 
wonderful  ?  Are  n't  you  glad  we  know 
him,  are  n't  you  proud  ?  Why,  these 
others  paint  with  the  earth,  with  mud;  he 
paints  with  sunshine  and  light.  Arrived  ? 
Well ,  I  guess !  Don't  you  feel  like  crying  ?" 


"  Oh,  Addie,  how  you  do  run  on ! " 

"Run  on  ?  I  guess  I  am  fixed  here  for 
all  time.  You  can  run  if  you  like.  I  knew 
it  would  be  fine,  but  really!"  She  ap- 
proached, and  gloated  over  the  canvas 
with  her  short-sighted  eyes;  she  walked 
backwards  from  it.  Her  companion 
seated  herself  resignedly  on  the  bench  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  abandoned 
the  little  woman  to  her  enthusiasm. 

"If  that  is  n't  the  spirit,  the  soul,  the 
heart,  the  very  essence  of  childhood,  I 
would  like  to  know!  And  such  brush 
work,  —  it  is  as  easy  and  free  as  if  his 
hand  could  n't  go  wrong.  If  I  see  him 
I  know  what  I  shall  do;  I  shall  hug 
him." 

Camilla  flushed  scarlet  at  this,  and 
turned  her  back  on  the  little  woman,  who 
after  all  was  no  younger  than  she.  That 
mysterious  "  he  "  back  of  it,  —  who,  what, 
was  he  ?  She  had  begun  by  falling  in  love 
with  the  picture,  and  now  it  was  dread- 
fully complicated  with  this  "he"  who 
was  its  author,  who  could  so  pluck  out 
the  pure  heart  of  mystic  girlhood. 

"Of  course,"  said  Camilla  bitterly  to 
herself,  "he  is  married,  and  this  child  is 
his  daughter,  whom  he  paints  so  wonder- 
fully; only  a  father  ever  loved  a  homely 
little  girl  so  much." 

"After  the  too,  too  solid  English  chil- 
dren of  the  Christmas  annuals,  is  n't  it  a 
relief  to  get  this  dear,  ethereal,  lovable 
creature,  who  is  infinitely  more  plastic  ?" 
said  the  enthusiast  to  her  companion. 

"  It  is  nice;  but  I  won't  be  late  to  lunch, 
Addie,  and  if  we  are  to  get  out  to  Winnet- 
ka  by  one — "  The  large  figure  rose. 

"Oh,  bother  these  lunch  parties!" 
cried  Addie,  tearing  herself  from  her 
friend's  triumph. 

Camilla  went  out  into  the  next  gallery 
after  them,  too  much  excited  to  stay  longer 
with  her  portrait;  "too  much  of  a  fool," 
as  she  put  it  to  herself.  She  would  try  to 
think  of  something  else.  Nordica's  voice 
was  still  echoing  through  the  chambers  of 
her  soul.  That  after  that  tremendous  first 
act  there  could  have  been  heights  un- 
sealed and  depths  unsounded!  How 
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curious  that  Art  can  unlock  such  extra- 
ordinary capacities  for  emotion.  Demure, 
self-contained,  old-fashioned,  apparently 
prim  Camilla  had  lived  through  that  ex- 
tremity of  passion,  and  made  it  all  poten- 
tial to  herself.  She  imagined  her  proper 
self  in  a  gorgeous  Gothic  abandonment  of 
love.  She  sat  down  in  the  next  room,  but 
her  eyes  were  unable  to  take  in  anything, 
and  she  found  herself  watching  to  see  who 
went  into  and  who  came  out  of  the  ad- 
joining gallery.  There  were  not  many 
visitors  that  morning.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously she  got  up  after  a  little  and  went 
back,  silly  as  she  felt,  for  she  must  hear 
what  was  said  about  the  girl.  She  had 
been  with  the  picture  but  a  few  minutes 
when  a  tall  dark  man  with  French-cut 
beard,  without  hat  in  hand,  so  possibly 
a  painter  or  teacher  in  the  Institute,  came 
with  a  short,  round,  rosy-faced,  spectacled 
young  man,  and  led  him  directly  to  the 
picture.  "There,  now  don't  say  that  is 
'clever,'  for  it  is  n't.  He  never  brought 
that  home  from  Paris,  he  took  it  over  with 
him,  and  he  did  n't  lose  it  in  Paris.  That 's 
simon-pure  American.  That's  our  note, 
—  clean,  delicate,  iridescent,  transparent, 
sunny,  the  inside  of  a  shell,  the  flash  of  an 
opal;  just  as  pure  as  that  child  he  has 
painted."  He  looked  at  the  jolly  round 
face  for  approval. 

"Bully!"  the  good-natured  lips  pro- 
nounced. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  batter  your  head  ? 
Pump  for  something." 

"It's  great!" 

The  elder  man  shrugged  his  shoulders 
in  despair,  with  the  old  gestures  picked 
up  in  Paris.  "You  never  could  talk,  but 
you  can  write.  I  tell  you,  I  am  proud.  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  nice  industrious  ducks, 
but  he  is  my  first  and  only  ugly  duckling. 
I  still  claim  him :  he  knew  a  thing  or  two 
before  he  went  to  Paris." 

They  discussed  the  technique,  they 
compared  it  with  this  and  that  on  the 
walls  about,  all  in  a  flash,  for  their  morn- 
ing evidently  held  other  duties  beside  the 
study  of  one  picture;  and  then  they  were 
off. 


A  very  splendid,  white-haired  lady 
hovered  behind  the  men  during  their 
talk,  glancing  at  the  picture  through  her 
tortoise-shell  lorgnettes,  and  dropping  oc- 
casional words  to  her  companion  with  the 
catalogue,  whose  neat  self-effacement  be- 
spoke a  salary.  "Go  and  find  out  how 
much  it  is.  That  is  safe  to  buy,  and  it  is 
a  darling.  Mr.  Clemmer  for  once  will  ap- 
prove of  my  accession.  Don't  be  stupid." 
The  companion  was  turning  over  her 
catalogue. 

"But  please,  I  must  be  sure  of  the 
number." 

When  the  woman  returned,  Camilla 
passed  as  near  to  her  as  she  dared,  but 
the  grand  white  lady  with  the  thick  lips 
was  not  one  to  be  conscious  of  any  one 
but  herself.  "Well?"  she  demanded. 

"It  was  eight  hundred,  but  it  is  sold," 
the  companion  said. 

"Provoking!  If  they  knew  who  want- 
ed it  now,  I  should  have  to  double  the 
price.  I  shall  have  him  do  something  for 
me.  Let  me  see,  you  have  his  name?" 
The  ladies  passed  on. 

Camilla  felt  as  if  she  were  being  bought 
and  sold.  No  one  ought  to  have  it  but 
herself,  and  how  ridiculous  for  one  to 
want  a  picture  of  one's  self;  but  who 
else  was  there  to  care  for  it  ?  She  looked 
at  her  watch  ;  her  time  was  up,  Selina 
would  be  dressing,  and  would  want  her 
to  talk  to.  But  that  name  ;  she  sought  the 
woman  at  the  desk  for  a  catalogue,  and 
turned  the  leaves  with  trembling  fingers, 
quite  conscious  of  her  nervousness,  and 
saying,  "What  a  goose  I  am!"  No.  408, 
A  Fairy  Story.  Walford  Dearie,  Chicago. 
"'Deane  ; '  I  had  n't  thought  of  the  last 
name  having  an  'n.'  Walford  is  n't  very 
pleasant,  but  still  it  isn't  common.  I 
rather  like  the  combination." 

Camilla  was  almost  run  over  by  an  elec- 
tric cab  as  she  crossed  the  broad  avenue 
ou  her  way  back  to  the  Annex,  she  was 
so  preoccupied  picturing  Walford  Deane 
on  the  background  of  thirty-two  violins 
divided  into  eight  parts,  pouring  out 
waves  of  passion,  against  which  all  the 
events  of  the  morning  had  been  projected. 
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This  was  on  Tuesday;  by  Friday  Ca- 
milla had  made  up  her  mind.  She  de- 
cided she  was  quite  over  the  sillies,  and 
that  the  preposterous  imaginings  about 
"him"  in  which  she  had  indulged  for  a 
few  brief  romantic  hours  were  only  a 
youthful  freak  unworthy  of  a  sedate  wo- 
man. Still,  she  did  not  consider  that  a 
sojourn  in  an  expensive  hotel,  in  a  whirl 
of  glittering  movement,  with  seductive 
music  every  night,  —  for  Selina  had  suc- 
cumbed to  temptation,  and  literally  risen 
to  the  occasion,  and  they  had  missed 
no  performance, — was  not  conducive  to 
modest  and  prudent  meditation.  Each 
morning  Camilla  had  visited  her  picture, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  where  all  the  world 
seemed  to  have  every  last  whim  gratified, 
she  came  to  believe  that  if  she  could  not 
possess  the  adorable  little  girl,  she  had  a 
sort  of  right  to  possess  its  equivalent. 
She  never  had  had  what  she  wanted, 
she  had  never  expressed  herself,  no  one 
really  knew  her  or  appreciated  her; 
why  should  she  not  seize  her  opportunity, 
regardless  of  the  scorn  of  the  bristling 
family  phalanx  headed  by  Sister  Mary 
Toler  ?  Her  absence  from  them  gave  her 
a  reckless  courage.  If  no  one  had  ever 
admired  her,  all  the  world  should  be 
made  to  admire  her  effigy :  she  would  be 
some  one  for  once,  some  one  forever,  and 
she  would  be  beautiful. 

Before  her  visit  to  the  gallery,  while 
Selina  still  slept,  Camilla  composed  the 
following  letter. 

WALFORD  DEANE,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  captivated  by  your 
painting  of  a  child  in  the  exhibition  at 
the  Institute,  and  would  very  much  like 
a  picture  by  you.  Are  you  in  the  way  of 
painting  a  portrait  at  prese'nt,  and  if  so, 
may  I  ask  what  would  be  your  fee?  I 
shall  be  here  until  Sunday  afternoon; 
after  that  please  address  me  at  404  Spring 
Street,  Blaireau.  Very  sincerely, 

(Miss)  CAMILLA  WEDDLETON. 


How  she  hated  to  subscribe  that  last 
name;  it  was  enough  to  prejudice  an 
artist  against  her. 

Saturday  brought  no  reply,  and  it  was 
not  until  Sunday  noon  when  she  returned 
from  church  that  a  special  delivery  letter 
was  handed  to  her. 

MY  DEAR  Miss  WEDDLETON: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
words  about  my  picture,  I  am  glad  you 
like  it.  I  like  it,  too!  I  wish  I  were  a  por- 
trait painter,  and  could  say  straight  off 
that  I  would  be  charmed  to  paint  a  por- 
trait for  you,  but  portraits  are  n't  really 
going  to  be  my  line,  and  I  fear  I  should 
dreadfully  disappoint  you.  If  you  want 
to  run  the  awful  risk  of  buying  a  picture 
ia  the  dark  which  may  never  satisfy  you, 
I  will  honestly  try  to  please  myself,  the 
only  person  I  can  sincerely  aim  to  please, 
but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  should  have 
to  ask  you  two  thousand  dollars  for  my 
work.  I  would  n't  advise  you  to  run  the 
risk! 

As  you  see,  I  am  in  Blaireau.  I  am 
with  my  cousin  Deane  Chorley  for  Sun- 
day. If  you  care  to  have  me  stay  over 
Monday,  please  wire  me  at  226  Southern 
Ave. 

Camilla  read  this  over  with  flushed 
face  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room. 
Every  word  satisfied  her,  the  modesty, 
the  frankness,  the  touch  of  humor;  and 
even  the  price  did  not  daunt  her,  for  of 
course  the  painter  of  A  Fairy  Tale  could 
afford  to  double  his  price.  He  was  sure 
to  be  the  kind  to  detest  fashionable  por- 
trait painting,  he  knows  he  is  great,  and 
won't  conform  to  any  standard  but  his 
own.  Why  should  n't  she  use  her  aunt's 
bequest  as  she  liked,  even  if  it  were  al- 
most a  tenth  of  all  she  possessed  in  the 
world  ?  She  would  see  him  anyway;  and 
before  lunch  time  she  secretly  flew  to 
the  office  and  sent  a  dispatch  to  Wai- 
ford  Deane. 

When  her  letter  had  reached  him  at 
his  cousin's,  —  and  it  was  not  the  first  de- 
mand for  a  portrait  since  the  exhibition 
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had  opened,  —  Deane  asked,  "Who  are 
the  Weddletons?" 

"A  large  family  here,  and  mostly  rich, 
I  believe,"  replied  his  cousin.  "Two 
have  a  wholesale  grocery,  and  one  is  a 
lawyer." 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Camilla  Weddle- 
ton  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't."  Chorley  was  a  recent 
comer  to  Blaireau,  a  flat  dweller,  and 
just  beginning  his  fortune.  "Matey," 
he  called  to  his  wife  in  the  front  room, 
"do  you  know  Miss  Camilla  Weddle- 
ton?" 

"Yes,  slightly,  she  is  in  the  'Guild  of 
Needlewomen,'"  replied  Mrs.  Chorley 
from  the  depths  of  the  Saturday  night's 
society  column,  which  she  read  as  she 
swung  herself  back  and  forth  in  a  cherry 
rocker,  punctuating  her  reading  with 
chocolate  creams  from  the  box  at  her  el- 
bow, which  her  guest  had  brought  home 
for  her. 

"What  is  she  like?"  Deane  asked. 

"Oh,  she  is  a  tall,  thin  old  maid,  who 
wears  a  lot  of  hair,  a  sort  of  Boston  type," 
replied  Matey  who  saw  life  from  the 
view  point  of  three-and-twenty. 

"Is  she  rich?" 

"She  inherited  all  her  aunt's  money, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  St.  Jude's  Church 
more  handsomely  gowned  than  that 
white-haired  old  woman;  she  must  have 
been  rich." 

"What  does  she  want  of  a  portrait?  " 

"Her  portrait  ?  It  must  be  her  aunt's; 
the  old  lady  was  stunning.  She  must 
have  money  to  burn  if  she  wants  a  paint- 
ing of  herself."  The  rocking  continued, 
and  the  hand  went  out  for  another  choco- 
late. 

"I  won't  paint  from  a  photograph," 
exclaimed  Deane  grandly. 

"Come  off!"  laughed  Chorley.  "You 
talk  as  if  you  were  a  millionaire.  Charge 
a  good  round  sum,  and  paint  anything 
they  ask  for:  the  higher  your  price  the 
more  they  will  think  of  you.  It  is  a  game 
of  bluff.  Of  course  the  old  woman  left  a 
sum  to  have  her  picture  done.  What  are 
you  working  for,  glory?  Glory  is  glory 


only  when  it  pays,  my  dear  boy,  and 
nowadays  nothing  pays  better." 

Walford  was  not  a  prig  and  he  did  not 
try  to  explain  the  ideals  of  art  to  his  busi- 
ness cousin.  The  eight  hundred  dollars 
from  A  Fairy  Tale  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
praise  from  quarters  he  respected,  had 
made  him  a  trifle  "  cocky."  He  felt  quite 
superior  to  fashionable  patronage,  and 
he  rather  hoped  Miss  Weddleton  would 
not  order  a  portrait. 

Monday  morning  Camilla  flew  about 
dutifully  to  the  sisters,  though  they  were 
too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  her, 
so  that  she  might  have  her  afternoon  free. 
She  felt  as  guilty  as  if  she  were  plotting 
an  awful  crime,  instead  of  an  awful  folly, 
and  she  wondered  how  she  would  survive 
the  family  scenes  that  it  would  bring 
upon  her. 

At  noon  she  arranged  her  hair  care- 
fully, and  put  on  her  best  black  frock; 
but  after  she  was  quite  ready,  on  the 
stroke  of  dinner  time,  she  told  Augusta  to 
keep  things  hot,  and  flew  up  to  her  store- 
room where  all  her  colored  dresses  were 
packed  away,  and  pulled  out  a  dark  blue 
soft  silk  that  she  used  to  think  par- 
ticularly becoming,  and  came  down  and 
hurriedly  slipped  into  it.  She  felt  Au- 
gusta's eyes  boring  through  her  as  she 
served  the  dried  chops,  and  she  knew 
Augusta's  ears  would  hear  a  man's  voice 
later  on,  and  draw  her  own  inferences. 

Deane  sensibly  came  to  his  business 
engagement  early,  and  in  the  simple  ar- 
rangements she  had  instituted  for  her 
modest  menage,  Camilla  admitted  him 
herself.  His  "prehensile  eyes"  seized 
instantly  the  old-fashioned  effect  of  the 
exceedingly  simple,  cheerful  little  parlor, 
with  its  pots  of  pale  primulas  and  snowy 
cyclamen  in  the  window,  and  the  har- 
mony between  it  and  its  slender,  delicate 
mistress  of  the  heavy  hair ;  but  they  could 
not  blink  the' tall  panel  photograph,  in  an 
expensive  silver  frame,  of  the  wonderful 
aunt  in  all  her  trappings,  which  stood  on 
the  table,  a  picture  taken  for  an  album 
of  the  "  Descendants  of  Colonial  Courts," 
which  of  all  Aunt  Camilla's  counterfeit 
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presentments,  and  they  were  not  few, 
had  most  richly  satisfied  that  lady's  ideal 
of  a  high-born  dame. 

Camilla  was  not  prepared  for  the  close- 
cropped,  square-jawed  youth  who  pre- 
sented himself,  and  who  appeared  to  her 
startled  vision  as  certainly  several  years 
her  junior:  a  stocky,  strong-shouldered, 
brown-haired,  blue-eyed  man,  who  car- 
ried not  a  trace  of  Paris  in  manner  or 
dress,  nor  even  of  cosmopolitan  Chicago. 
He  might  rather  have  played  football  in 
a  Western  university,  and  been  a  hero  of 
battle. 

He  waited  for  her  to  strike  the  first  note 
as  he  settled  back  quietly  in  one  of  Aunt's 
capacious,  round,  black-walnut  chairs, 
without  letting  his  prehensile  eyes  wan- 
der too  inquisitively.  He  decided  directly 
that  it  was  the  aunt  whose  portrait  was 
desired  for  some  woman's  club-room; 
it  probably  had  been  arranged  for  in  her 
will;  for  he  doubted  from  the  look  of  the 
flat  if  Miss  Weddleton  had  inherited  the 
fortune  Mrs.  Chorley  supposed;  he  had 
discovered  that  Matey 's  suppositions  were 
often  beyond  the  mark;  and  as  his  hos- 
tess sat  against  the  sheer  white  drapery 
of  the  window,  with  its  pale  primulas,  he 
thought  how  much  more  he  would  enjoy 
making  a  study  of  her  than  to  try  to  make 
an  ancestral  Moroni  out  of  the  brocaded 
dame  of  the  panel  photograph. 

And  Camilla,  who  since  the  fatal  Tues- 
day had  been  as  it  were  shutting  her 
eyes,  and  leaping  wildly  from  roof  to 
wondering  at  each  landing  to  find 
herself  alive,  now  blindly  prepared  for  a 
further  plunge.  How  could  she  make  it 
seem  not  only  not  unbecoming  for  a  poor 
plain  spinster  to  desire  a  portrait  of  her- 
self, but  quite  simply  sensible,  a  reason- 
able wish,  devoid  of  fatuous  vanity  ? 

"Do  you  think  you  can  do  it?"  she 
mildly  asked,  implying  that  now  he  had 
seen  her  he  might  refuse  if  she  were  ab- 
solutely impossible;  and  after  a  timid 
glance  into  his  steady,  merry  blue  eyes, 
she  turned  with  the  color  mounting  in  her 
face  unconsciously  toward  the  gorgeous 
lady  in  the  silver  frame. 


Deane  felt  uncomfortable;  it  was  not 
easy  to  hold  to  his  art  conscience  before 
this  gentle  and  timid  woman;  he  was  too 
good-hearted  to  betray  the  aesthetic  in- 
nocence she  naively  offered  him,  along 
with  her  two  thousand  dollars.  Hang 
it  all!  he  said  to  himself,  I  will  make  a 
life-size  effigy  with  every  last  lace  flounce 
and  diamond  ring,  and  put  in  all  the 
white  pompadour,  and  do  what  I  can 
to  resurrect  the  dead.  "I  feel  sure  you 
could  find  some  one  who  could  do  it  bet- 
ter than  I,"  he  answered,  thinking  to  be 
modest. 

Poor  Camilla!  this  seemed  the  last 
.prick  to  the  seven  days'  bubble  floating 
in  a  rainbow  light.  Now  he  saw  her,  he 
did  .not  want  even  to  try;  she  was  too 
plain,  too  faded,  there  was  too  little  left  of 
the  dreaming  child,  to  make  even  a  bait  of 
two  thousand  dollars  attractive.  She 
could  hardly  keep  back  the  tears.  Deane 
saw  the  lips  quiver,  and  marveled  at  the 
tender  heart :  that  she  could  care  so  much 
for  the  vain  old  woman! 

"Oh,  if  you  really  want  me  to  try,  I 
will,  only  I  never  have  tried  to  make  a 
live  person  from  a  photograph;  they 
touch  out  all  the  lines,  you  know,  and  the 
expression  to  begin  with  is  usually  the 
acme  of  self  -  consciousness.  You  have 
the  dress,  I  suppose.  She  must  have  been 
exceedingly  handsome,"  he  added,  to  be 
nice. 

Suddenly  the  glittering  object  upon 
which  their  eyes  were  both  glued  swam 
into  focus,  and  Camilla  saw  what  Deane 
meant.  But  after  all,  this  new  revelation 
was  no  comfort,  for  the  other  idea,  that 
she  should  want  to  be  painted,  had  been 
so  impossible,  it  never  even  had  occurred 
to  him.  Of  course  it  was  natural  she 
should  want  a  picture  of  her  beautiful 
aunt,  and  for  the  minute  the  silver  frame 
glowed  like  a  door  of  escape;  in  a  flash 
she  thought,  that  of  all  uses  for  her  inheri- 
tance, this  would  have  most  pleased  her 
aunt.  How  did  it  happen  that  colorless 
photography  had  ever  satisfied  that  spirit 
which  had  worshiped  for  so  many  years 
at  the  shrine  of  her  own  chromatic  splen- 
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dor?  In  a  sudden  relief,  as  of  a  freed 
spring,  Camilla  jumped  to  this  turn  of 
fate.  Had  not  the  Ladies'  Club  begged 
for  a  portrait  of  their  first  president  ?  She 
found  herself  alive  after  the  last  leap,  and 
now  she  plunged  again.  "She  was  hand- 
some, and  I  have  the  dress;  "  there  was  al- 
most fervor  in  the  words  as  she  took  the 
picture  into  her  hands,  and  turned  it  to 
the  light.  Quite  unmitigated,  it  was  truly 
the  whole  of  the  aunt  she  had  suffered 
from,  —  all  the  endless  vanity,  the  vol- 
uble pride  in  plain  ancestors  of  whom 
they  knew  nothing  but  bare  names  and 
empty  dates;  and  here  was  the  mounting 
passion  for  display  on  platforms  at  meet- 
ings; while  the  homely  everyday  side  of 
her  aunt  the  photograph  had  left  out,  the 
side  that  made  life  jog  on  with  no  rapture 
of  love  perhaps,  but  with  genuine  affec- 
tion and  kindly  tolerance.  A  portrait  of 
this  human  side,  in  which,  Camilla  fan- 
cied, her  aunt  was  kin  to  her  dear  mother, 
might  have  been  a  treasure  that  each  year 
would  have  enhanced  as  the  trials  over 
the  vanity  faded  away,  and  the  happy 
hours  of  companionship  and  service  as- 
serted themselves  in  the  memory;  but  to 
perpetuate  the  silly  passion  for  display? 
—  never!  Camilla's  good  sense  rebelled; 
besides,  if  Mr.  Deane  did  not  want  to  do 
it,  why  should  she  insist?  Perhaps  he 
might  after  all  be  a  little  sorry  to  lose  his 
two  thousand,  and  she  just  then  rather 
wanted  him  to  feel  sorry  about  something. 
After  longer  study  of  the  picture,  she 
added  calmly,  "I  will  accept  your  deci- 
sion, if  you  think  it  so  hard  to  do;  no 
matter,  this  photograph  is  excellent.  I 
don't  believe  you  could  improve  on  it.  I 
know  how  real  artists  hate  to  be  asked  to 
paint  such  things.  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  it."  She  turned  and  put  the  picture 
back  in  its  place.  "But  the  little  girl  was 
lovely;  tell  me  about  her." 

Deane  did  feel  a  bit  queer  at  being  sud- 
denly dropped  so  hard,  and  his  superior 
phrases  rang  oddly  in  his  ears.  His  eight 
hundred  dollars  did  n't  seem  such  a  for- 
tune, after  all.  This  slender  lady  had  a 
quick  decision  that  surprised  him.  Now 


that  she  saw  him  she  evidently  did  not 
trust  him,  and  was  glad  to  be  free  of  her 
offer.  "Oh,  the  little  girl,"  he  said 
lamely. 

"I  not  only  like  the  painting,"  Camilla 
hastened  to  put  in,  "but  she  reminded 
me  of  a  child  I  know.  Who  is  she  ?"  As 
she  spoke,  she  turned  again  toward  her 
aunt's  picture  in  the  shy  manner  she  had. 

Deane 's  trained  eyes  saw  something 
then,  and  he  wondered  why  he  had  n't 
seen  it  before.  "She  was  charming,"  he 
said,  "a  little  rustic  nobody  had  discov- 
ered. The  mothers  offered  me  their 
beauties,  and  could  n't  comprehend  why 
I  should  put  Letty,  as  they  said,  into  a 
picture.  It  was  in  New  Jersey  last  sum- 
mer I  made  the  studies,  but  I  finished  the 
picture  during  the  winter.  I  paid  her  five 
cents  an  hour  to  sit,  and  then  I  was  afraid 
I  was  spoiling  her,  for  she  could  n't  un- 
derstand why  she  should  take  money  for 
doing  what  she  most  liked  to  do,  espe- 
cially after  I  gave  her  the  Blue  Fairy 
Book."  A  smile  teased  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 

Camilla's  face  was  averted,  drooping 
slightly  forward,  a  shadow  falling  on  her 
cheek  from  the  heavy  hair.  "She  was  so 
like  the  child  I  know  that  I  was  fascin- 
ated," she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his. 
"Have  n't  you  another  study  of  her?" 

"I  could  make  one,"  he  replied,  "but 
she  is  older  now,  and  it  is  hard  to  do  just 
the  same  thing  over  again."  He  smiled  as 
he  said  this,  a  frank,  kind  smile,  Camilla 
thought. 

"  Were  you  long  in  Paris  ?  "  she  asked, 
suddenly  veering  off  from  the  painting. 

"Three  winters,  and  the  summers 
down  in  the  country." 

"But  you  had  worked  a  lot  before  you 
went?" 

"My  father  is  an  engraver  in  Kansas 
City.  I  have  worked  with  him  since  I  was 
a  boy,  and  then  I  studied  four  years  in 
Chicago  at  the  Institute  before  getting  to 
Paris." 

"And  you  like  to  paint  children 
especially?" 

"I  like  to  paint  anything  that  is  beau- 
tiful. It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  do  anything 
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that  is  n't  just  the  very  most  beautiful 
and  lovely  thing  an  artist  can  possibly 
imagine." 

"Oh,  did  you  think  that  of  her?" 
Camilla  exclaimed. 

"I  thought  only  a  delicate,  imaginative 
little  girl  fitted  into  the  freshness  and 
purity  of  that  blue  June  day  in  the  or- 
chard, as  no  grosser  spirit  possibly  could, 
when  every  color  was  young  and  trans- 
parent." He  paused  a  moment  and  then 
added,  "I  would  like  to  make  a  study  of 
the  little  girl  grown  up."  He  smiled  again, 
showing  his  splendid  strong  teeth. 

Camilla  flushed,  and  tried  to  maintain 
her  dignity.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  are  the  little  girl  grown  up,  only 
I  fear  you  would  scorn  the  kinship  if  you 
saw  the  Jersey  farmhouse,  and  the  faded 
blue  print  dress  with  a  patch  on  the 
sleeve." 

Camilla  thought  of  some  lame  pretense, 
of  a  niece,  of  a  family  resemblance,  but 
what  was  the  use  ?  She  looked  up  with 
her  flushed  face,  and  smiled  back  at  him, 
"It  did  interest  me." 

"And  will  you  sit  for  me  ?  I  can't  come 
until  the  end  of  May,  though." 


IV 


Sister  Mary  Toler  could  not  quite 
make  out  how  Camilla  had  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  the  artist.  "There  was 
a  fancy  picture  in  Chicago  that  she  im- 
agined looked  like  her  as  a  child,  though 
how  it  could  I  can't  see,  for  you  never 
saw  a  homelier  young  one  than  she  was. 
Was  n't  it  funny  that  she  never  took 
Selina  to  see  it?" 

"But  Selina  was  probably  in  bed  most 
of  the  time,"  Rachel  sensibly  suggested. 

"Now,  somehow  or  other,  the  man 
wants  her  to  pose  for  him :  though  what 
can  he  see  in  Camilla  to  put  into  a  pic- 
ture?" 

"You  don't  do  Camilla  justice,"  Ra- 
chel declared. 

"I  hope  he  doesn't  think  she  has 
money,"  Eliza  Grass,  the  other  sister, 
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worried.  "We  ought  to  find  out  who  he 
is." 

"I  can  trust  Camilla,"  said  Rachel 
loyally.  "I  never  knew  any  one  so  sensi- 
tive to  men;  if  he  were  n't  good  she 
could  n't  stay  in  the  room  with  him.  She 
is  n't  a  child,  you  know." 

"Of  course  it  flatters  her  to  be  asked," 
Mary  Toler  said. 

"I  don't  see  where  Camilla  got  her  ro- 
mantic streak,  certainly  not  from  father 
or  mother.  Thank  Heavens,  none  of  us 
have  it!  Our  grandmother  Eustacia 
Spence,  though,  had  Irish  blood."  Eliza 
Grass  could  n't  abide  things  of  the  ima- 
gination. 

"Well,  so  long  as  it  does  n't  cost  any- 
thing, I  don't  know  as  we  can  criticise," 
Mary  Toler  summed  up,  "though  it  is  a 
piece  of  folly  to  waste  her  time  for  a  wo- 
man of  Camilla's  age."  However  young 
Camilla  seemed  to  herself  with  her  rela- 
tives, the  relatives  never  allowed  but  that 
she  was  their  contemporary. 

Deane  returned  toward  the  end  of 
May,  and  the  sittings  commenced.  After 
extended  explorations  of  the  adjacent 
country  to  find  a  spot  that  pleased  him 
for  an  out-of-door  picture,  he  hit  upon  the 
back  yard  of  a  fisherman's  cottage,  hah*  a 
mile  from  the  end  of  the  trolley.  Here  a 
group  of  birches  grew  on  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  and  down  the  bank,  then:  slender 
white  stems  veiled  in  a  mist  of  tiny  sharp 
blades,  making  a  delicious  screen  against 
the  pale  cool  blue  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
old  wrinkled  Dalmatian  woman,  mother 
of  the  two  lusty  brown-skinned  fisher- 
men, hovered  about  her  back  door  with 
kind,  curious  eyes.  Communication  with 
her  was  limited  to  dumb  show,  and  to  of- 
ferings of  oranges,  strawberries,  pictures 
of  the  saints  on  gilt  cards,  and  such  trifles 
as  Camilla's  imagination  thought  appro- 
priate for  a  daughter  of  the  Adriatic, 
stranded  in  old  age  upon  these  cold  in- 
land waters. 

The  picture  was  to  be  all  atmosphere 
and  sunshine,  an  arrangement  of  a  slen- 
der, pale  woman  against  the  slender,  pale 
birches,  a  blue  gown  blue  water,  and 
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blue  sky.  The  sittings  consumed  much 
time,  for  the  journey  out  and  back  took 
nearly  two  hours.  On  dull  days  there 
would  be  no  painting.  Deane  worked 
rapidly,  for  the  warm  days  were  unfurling 
the  sharp  leaves  too  fast  for  his  purpose. 
At  night  the  picture  reposed  in  the  shed 
where  the  Dalmatians  kept  their  seines 
and  oars,  and  here  Deane  was  at  it  when 
the  afternoon  was  rainy. 

At  the  seventh  sitting  the  painting  was 
well  along,  and  Rachel  was  allowed  to 
inspect  it.  By  this  time  the  whole  family 
had  met  the  painter-man,  dined  him,  and 
discussed  him  afterwards  in  and  out,  and 
up  and  down.  Lindley  voiced  the  family 
sentiment  when  he  said  of  him  that  he 
was  nothing  like  an  artist.  In  other  words 
Deane  was  discovered  to  be  simply  a 
manly  sort  of  man,  a  discovery  that  said 
more  of  the  social  opportunities  of  Blai- 
reau  than  of  the  tribe  of  Weddleton,  or  of 
the  painter  himself. 

It  was  of  a  Sunday,  when  no  sittings,  or 
more  literally,  standings,  were  allowed, 
that  Camilla  was  called  to  the  telephone 
directly  she  came  in  from  church,  and  an 
excited  voice  began  "Miss  Camilla,"  — 
they  had  got  that  far  in  the  course  of  con- 
versations that  had  ranged  widely  and 
revealed  many  tastes;  among  others  that 
she  particularly  disliked  her  surname; 
and  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  and  knew  almost  nothing 
about  poetry,  —  "Miss  Camilla,  can  you 
hear  me  ?  I  am  at  the  saloon  at  the  end 
of  the  trolley.  Please,  do  you  know,  it  is 
the  most  wonderful  day,  there  was  never 
one  like  it,  and  there  will  never  be  again  ? 
There  is  a  deep  gray-blue  luminous  mist, 
most  Japanese  effect  you  can  imagine, 
there  is  no  horizon,  the  birches  are  trans- 
figured. I  have  a  new  canvas,  and  am 
working  like  mad.  Really,  if  you  care  for 
art  you  must  sacrifice  your  principles,  I 
must  have  you  in  this  light.  Won't  you, 
can't  you,  please,  come  right  off  ?  Get  the 
one  o'clock  trolley." 

"Selina  is  expecting  me  to  dinner." 

"Nothing  can  take  precedence  of  this; 
the  Queen  does  n't  make  such  a  com- 


mand once  in  ten  years,  once  in  a  life- 
time. Put  a  sandwich  in  your  pocket,  or 
don't  stop  for  it  or  you  will  lose  your  car; 
I  have  food  here.  Only,  I  pray,  come, 
and  come  soon." 

"Shall  I  put  on  the  blue  dress?" 

"You  will  come?"  piped  the  tele- 
phone so  as  to  be  heard  across  the  room. 

He  had  worked  like  mad,  and  his  foot- 
ball shoulders  and  neck  had  been  given 
him  to  good  purpose.  It  was  an  entirely 
new  arrangement,  everything  simplified 
in  the  deep,  diffused,  wonderful  blue 
light,  and  Camilla  stood  all  the  afternoon, 
beyond  all  endurance,  consuming  dry 
rye  bread  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  for  the 
cheese  and  butter  were  as  impossible  as 
the  Dalmatian's  kitchen.  Deane  knew 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  got  it.  At  sunset 
the  mysterious  glassy  water  through  the 
Japanese  mist  was  laced  with  almost  in- 
visible bands  of  mauve,  to  be  caught  only 
unawares  out  of  the  corners  of  the  eye.  It 
was  an  unearthly  day,  and  Camilla  suf- 
fered a  sea  change  into  something  rich 
and  strange,  —  the  spirit  of  woman,  a 
something  of  purity  and  gentleness  and 
heavenly  innocence. 

It  was  lucky  that  Lindley  came  for  her 
in  his  auto,  for  she  could  hardly  have 
walked  to  the  cars.  He  was  too  good  a 
brother  to  scold  at  her  pale  exhaustion, 
and  none  of  the  five  sisters  was  with  him, 
nor  was  there  room  for  Deane  to  return 
with  them. 

When  the  two  pictures  were  hung  the 
next  winter  in  the  New  York  show  the 
critics  tried  to  lay  them  to  this  and  that 
door,  —  he  never  could  have  done  them 
without  Whistler,  said  one;  or  Monet, 
said  another;  or  Dagnan-Bouveret;  or 
Aman-Jean;  or  Cazin;  or  Japan;  but  the 
more  influences  mentioned,  the  securer 
became  Deane 's  right  to  his  own  vision. 
That  year  there  was  nothing  else  to  com- 
pete with  them. 

"It  will  spoil  him,"  said  a  wise  man; 
"you  will  see  him  grind  out  his  annual 
Lady  of  the  Birches,  for  she  is  his  wife 
now,  you  know." 

"I  did  n't  know.    But  for  that  matter 
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how  many  types  did  Perugino,  or  Botti- 
celli, or  Luini,  or  Leonardo,  or  Rossetti 
perfect  ?  This  is  just  as  individual,  —  a 
type  that  seems  to  exactly  express  the 
artist.  I  am  glad  he  has  discovered  her; 
she  is  adorable." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Walford  Deane, — 
he  was  doing  "just  one  more"  arrange- 
ment of  her  in  the  New  York  studio, — 
"your  aunt  has  never  been  enlarged;  are 
n't  you  going  to  have  it  done  ?"  Camilla 
looked  to  see  if  he  were  teasing.  "Did 
n't  she  leave  the  money  for  it?" 

"  She  left  me  just  twenty-three  hundred 
dollars,  and  all  my  fine  feathers  and  furs," 
replied  Camilla,  "which  I  never  dreamed 
of  wanting,  as^I  never  dreamed  of  being 
somebody  in  New  York." 

Walford  studied  his  wife's  face  deliber- 
ately, and  she  could  look  at  him  now 
without  blushing.  "Camilla,"  he  said  se- 


verely, "I  would  n't  have  believed  it  of 
you  if  you  had  n't  confessed  it  with  your 
own  lips." 

"Confessed?"  she  said.  "And  it  never 
occurred  to  you  before?" 

"Of  you!  That  I  was  lured  in  my 
unsuspecting  youth,  trapped,  ensnared, 
taken  in?" 

She  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  but 
he  pulled  it  down.  "You  gambler,  you 
dared  to  stake  all!  You  did  not  want  her 
portrait  at  all,  not  even  at  first!" 

"Be  still,  it  was  only  your  art;  I  was  in 
love  with  myself,"  she  cried. 

"You  were  in  love  with  me,  with  me 
first,  and  I  thought  I  had  discovered 
you!" 

Even  John  Milton  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  her  triumphant,  "You 
did  n't  discover  me,  Walford  Deane,  you 
made  me!" 


THE  GAME  OF  LOVE 


BY  AGNES   REPPLIER 


IT  was  an  ancient  and  honorable  con- 
vent custom  for  the  little  girls  in  the  Sec- 
ond Cours  to  cultivate  an  ardent  passion 
for  certain  carefully  selected  big  girls  in 
the  First  Cours,  to  hold  a  court  of  love, 
and  vie  with  one  another  in  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  affection.  We  were 
called  "satellites,"  and  our  homage  was 
understood  to  be  of  that  noble  and  exalt- 
ed nature  which  is  content  with  self-im- 
molation. No  response  of  any  kind  was 
ever  vouchsafed  us.  No  favors  of  any 
kind  were  ever  granted  us.  The  objects 
of  our  devotion  —  ripe  scholars  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years  old  —  regarded  us 
either  with  good-humored  indifference  or 
unqualified  contempt.  Any  other  line  of 
action  on  their  part  would  have  been  un- 
precedented and  disconcerting.  We  did 
not  want  petting.  We  were  not  the  lap- 
dog  variety  of  children.  We  wanted  to 


play  the  game  of  love  according  to  set 
rules,  —  rules  which  we  found  in  force 
when  we  came  to  school,  and  which  we 
had  no  mind  to  alter. 

Yet  one  of  these  unwritten  laws  — 
which  set  a  limit  to  inconstancy  —  I  had 
already  broken;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was 
an  authority  on  the  code,  offered  a  grave 
remonstrance.  "We  really  don't  change 
that  quickly,"  she  said  with  concern. 

I  made  no  answer.  I  had  "changed" 
very  quickly,  and,  though  incapable  of 
self-analysis,  I  was  not  without  a  dim 
foreboding  that  I  would  change  again. 

"You  were  wild  about  Isabel  Sum- 
mers," went  on  Elizabeth  accusingly. 

"No,  I  was  n't,"  I  confessed. 

"But  you  said  you  were." 

Again  I  was  silent.  The  one  thing  a 
child  cannot  do  is  explain  a  complicated 
situation,  even  to  another  child.  How 
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could  I  hope  to  make  Elizabeth  under- 
stand that,  eager  to  worship  at  some 
shrine,  I  had  chosen  Isabel  Summers  with 
a  deliberation  that  boded  ill  for  my  fidel- 
ity. She  was  a  thin,  blue-eyed  girl,  with  a 
delicate  purity  of  outline,  and  heavy 
braids  of  beautiful  fair  hair.  Her  loveli- 
ness, her  sensitive  temperament,  her  early 
and  tragic  death  (she  was  drowned  the 
following  summer),  enshrined  her  sweetly 
in  our  memories.  She  became  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  school,  and  we  told  her 
tale — as  of  another  Virginia — to  all  new- 
comers. But  in  the  early  days  when  I 
laid  my  heart  at  her  feet,  I  knew  only  that 
she  had  hair  like  pale  sunshine,  and  that, 
for  a  First  Cours  girl,  she  was  strangely 
tolerant  of  my  attentions.  If  I  ventured 
to  offer  her  the  dozen  chestnuts  that  had 
rewarded  an  hour's  diligent  search,  she 
thanked  me  for  them  with  a  smile.  If  I 
darned  her  stockings  with  painstaking 
neatness,  —  a  privilege  solicited  from 
Sister  O'Neil  who  had  the  care  of  our 
clothes,  —  she  sometimes  went  so  far  as 
to  commend  my  work.  I  felt  that  I  was 
blessed  beyond  my  comrades  (Ella  Hoi- 
rook  snubbed  Tony,  and  Antoinette  Mayo 
ignored  Lilly's  existence),  yet  there  were 
moments  when  I  detected  a  certain  in- 
sipidity in  the  situation.  It  lacked  the  in- 
centive of  impediment. 

Then  in  November,  Julia  Reynolds, 
who  had  been  absent,  I  know  not  why, 
returned  to  school,  and  I  realized  the  dif- 
ference between  cherishing  a  tender  pas- 
sion and  being  consumed  by  one,  between 
fanning  a  flame  and  being  burned.  To 
make  all  this  clear  to  Elizabeth,  who  was 
passion  proof,  lay  far  beyond  my  power. 
When  she  said,  — 

"  Holy  Saint  Francis  !  what  a  change  is  here,'' 
—  or  words  to  that  effect,  —  I  had  not 
even  Romeo's  feeble  excuses  to  offer, 
though  I  was  as  obstinate  as  Romeo  in 
clinging  to  my  new  love.  Tony  supported 
me,  having  a  roving  fancy  of  her  own,  and 
being  constant  to  Ella  Holrook  only  be- 
cause that  imperious  graduate  regarded 
her  as  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

Julia's  views  on  the  subject  of  satellites 


were  even  more  pronounced.  She  en- 
joyed a  painful  popularity  in  the  Second 
Cours,  and  there  were  always  half  a  doz- 
en children  abjectly  and  irritatingly  in 
love  with  her.  She  was  held  to  be  the 
cleverest  girl  in  the  school,  a  reputation 
skillfully  maintained  by  an  unbroken 
superciliousness  of  demeanor.  Her  hand- 
some mouth  was  set  in  scornful  lines;  her 
words,  except  to  chosen  friends,  were  few 
and  cold.  She  carried  on  an  internecine 
warfare  with  Madame  Bouron,  fighting 
that  redoubtable  nun  with  her  own  wea- 
pons,— icy  composure,  a  mock  humility, 
and  polite  phrases  that  carried  a  hidden 
sting.  It  was  for  this,  for  her  arrogance, 
—  she  was  as  contemptuous  as  a  cat, — 
and  for  a  certain  elusiveness,  suggestive 
even  to  my  untrained  mind  of  new  and 
strange  developments,  that  I  surrendered 
to  her  for  a  season  all  of  my  heart,  —  all 
of  it,  at  least,  that  was  not  the  permanent 
possession  of  Madame  Rayburn  and 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  was  not  playing  the  game. 
She  was  nobody's  satellite  just  then,  being 
occupied  with  a  new  cult  for  a  new  nun, 
whom  it  pleased  her  to  have  us  all  adore. 
The  new  nun,  Madame  Dane,  was  a  for- 
midable person,  whom,  left  to  myself,  I 
should  have  timorously  avoided;  but  for 
whom,  following  Elizabeth's  example,  I 
acquired  in  time  a  very  creditable  enthusi- 
asm. She  was  tall  and  high-shouldered, 
and  she  had  what  Colly  Gibber  felicitous- 
ly describes  as  a  "poking  head."  We, 
who  had  yet  to  hear  of  Colly  Gibber, 
admired  this  peculiar  carriage,  —  Eliza- 
beth said  it  was  aristocratic,  —  and  we 
imitated  it  as  far  as  we  dared,  which  was 
not  very  far,  our  shoulders  being  as  vig- 
orously supervised  as  our  souls.  Any  in- 
dication of  a  stoop  on  my  part  was  checked 
by  an  hour's  painful  promenade  up  and 
down  the  corridor,  with  a  walking-stick 
held  between  my  elbows  and  my  back, 
and  a  heavy  book  balanced  on  my  head. 
The  treatment  was  efficacious.  Rather 
than  be  so  wearisomely  ridiculous,  I  held 
myself  straight  as  a  dart. 

Madame  Dane,  for  all  her  lack  of  de- 
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portment,  was  the  stiff est  and  sternest  of 
martinets.  She  had  a  passion  for  order, 
for  precision,  for  symmetry.  It  was,  I  am 
sure,  a  lasting  grievance  to  her  that  we 
were  of  different  heights,  and  that  we 
could  never  acquire  the  sameness  and  im- 
mobility of  chessmen.  She  did  her  best  by 
arranging  and  rearranging  us  in  the  line 
of  procession  when  we  marched  down  to 
the  chapel;  unable  to  decide  whether 
Elizabeth  was  a  hair's  breadth  taller  than 
Tony,  whether  Mary  Aylmer  and  Eloise 
Didier  matched  exactly,  whether  Viola 
had  better  walk  before  Maggie  McCul- 
lah,  or  behind  her.  She  never  permitted 
us  to  open  our  desks  during  study  hours, 
or  when  we  were  writing  our  exercises. 
This  was  a  general  rule,  but  Madame 
Dane  alone  enforced  it  rigorously.  If  I 
forgot  to  take  my  grammar  or  my  natural 
philosophy  out  of  my  desk  when  I  sat 
down  to  work  (and  I  was  an  addle-pated 
child  who  forgot  everything),  I  had  to  go 
to  class  with  my  grammar  or  my  natural 
philosophy  unstudied,  and  bear  the  con- 
sequences. To  have  borrowed  my  neigh- 
bor's book  would  have  been  as  great  a 
breach  of  discipline  as  to  have  hunted  for 
my  own.  At  night  and  morning  prayers 
we  were  obliged  to  lay  our  folded  hands 
in  exactly  the  same  position  on  the  second 
rung  of  our  chair  backs.  If  we  lifted  them 
unconsciously  to  the  top  rung,  Madame 
Dane  swooped  down  upon  us  like  a  falcon 
upon  errant  doves,  —  which  was  dread- 
fully distracting  to  our  devotions. 

"I  don't  see  how  she  stands  our  hair 
being  of  different  lengths,"  said  Tony. 
"It  must  worry  her  dreadfully.  I  caught 
her  the  other  night  eying  Eloise  Didier 's 
long  plats  and  my  little  pigtails  in  a  most 
uneasy  manner.  Some  day  she'll  insist 
on  our  all  having  it  cut  short,  like  Eliza- 
beth and  Agnes." 

"That  would  be  sensible,"  said  Eliza- 
beth stoutly;  while  Lilly  put  up  her  hands 
with  a  quick,  instinctive  gesture,  as  if  to 
save  her  curly  locks  from  destruction. 

"You  needn't  talk,"  went  on  Tony 
with  impolite  emphasis,  "after  what  you 
made  her  go  through  last  Sunday.  You 


and  Agnes  in  your  old  black  veils.  I  don't 
believe  she  was  able  to  read  her  Mass 
prayers  for  looking  at  you." 

Elizabeth  grinned.  She  was  not  with- 
out a  humorous  enjoyment  of  the  situa- 
tion. Our  black  veils,  which  throughout 
the  week  were  considered  decorous  and 
devotional,  indicated  on  Sundays — when 
white  veils  were  in  order —  a  depth  of  un- 
pardoned  and  unpardonable  depravity. 
When  Elizabeth  and  I  were  condemned 
to  wear  ours  to  Sunday  Mass  and  Vespers, 
— two  little  black  sheep  in  that  vast  snowy 
flock,  —  we  were  understood  to  be,  for 
the  time,  moral  lepers,  to  be  cut  off  from 
spiritual  communion  with  the  elect.  We 
were  like  those  eminent  sinners  who,  in 
the  good  old  days  when  people  had  an  eye 
to  effect,  did  penance  in  sheets  and  with 
lighted  tapers  at  cathedral  doors;  —  thus 
adding  immeasurably  to  the  interest  of 
church-going,  and  to  the  general  pic- 
turesqueness  of  life.  The  ordeal  was  not 
for  us  the  harrowing  thing  it  seemed. 
Elizabeth's  practical  mind  had  but  a 
feeble  grasp  of  symbols.  Burne-Jones 
and  Maeterlinck  would  have  conveyed  no 
message  to  her,  and  a  black  veil  amid  the 
Sunday  whiteness  failed  to  disturb  her 
equanimity.  As  for  me,  I  was  content  to 
wear  what  Elizabeth  wore.  Where  Mac- 
Gregor  sat  was  always  the  head  of  the 
table.  The  one  real  sufferer  was  the  in- 
nocent Madame  Dane,  whose  Sabbath 
was  embittered  by  the  sight  of  two  sable 
spots  staining  the  argent  field,  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  culprits  were  her  own 
Second  Cours  children,  for  whom  she 
held  herself  responsible. 

"She  told  me,"  said  Elizabeth,  "that 
if  ever  I  let  such  a  thing  happen  to  me 
again,  I  should  n't  walk  by  her  side  all 
winter." 

Lilly  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and  Tony 
gave  a  grunt  of  deep  significance.  It 
meant  that  this  would  be  an  endurable 
misfortune.  A  cult  was  all  very  well,  and 
Tony,  like  the  rest  of  us,  was  prepared  to 
play  an  honorable  part.  But  Elizabeth's 
persistent  fancy  for  walking  by  our  idol's 
side  at  recreation  had  become  a  good  deal 
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of  a  nuisance.  We  considered  that  Ma- 
dame Dane  was,  for  a  grown-up  person, 
singularly  vivacious  and  agreeable.  She 
told  us  some  of  Foe's  stories  —  notably 
The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum  —  in  a  man- 
ner which  nearly  stopped  the  beating  of 
our  hearts.  We  were  well  disposed  even 
to  her  rigors.  There  was  a  straightfor- 
wardness about  her  methods  which  com- 
mended itself  to  our  sense  of  justice  no 
less  than  to  our  sense  of  humor.  She 
dealt  with  us  after  fashions  of  her  own; 
and,  if  she  were  constitutionally  incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  willful  murder 
and  crossing  one's  legs  in  class,  she  would 
have  scorned  to  carry  any  of  our  misde- 
meanors to  Madame  Bouron's  tribunal. 
We  felt  that  she  had  companionable  qual- 
ities, rendered  in  some  measure  worthless 
by  her  advanced  years;  for,  after  all, 
adults  have  but  a  narrow  field  in  which  to 
exercise  their  gifts.  There  was  a  pleasant 
distinction  in  walking  by  Madame  Dane's 
side  up  and  down  Mulberry  Avenue,  even 
in  the  unfamiliar  society  of  Adelaide  Har- 
rison, and  Mary  Rawdon,  who  was  a 
green  ribbon,  and  Ellie  Plunkett,  who 
was  head  of  the  roll  of  honor;  but  it 
would  have  been  much  better  fun  to  have 
held  aloof,  and  have  played  that  we  were 
English  gypsies,  and  that  Madame  Dane 
was  Ulrica  of  the  Banded  Brow,  —  just 
then  our  favorite  character  in  fiction. 

Ulrica  sounds,  I  am  aware,  as  if  she  be- 
longed in  the  Castle  of  Udolpho;  but  she 
was  really  a  virtuous  and  nobly  spoken 
outlaw  in  a  story  called  Wild  Times, 
which  was  the  most  exciting  book  —  the 
only  madly  exciting  book  —  the  convent 
library  contained.  It  dealt  with  the  reli- 
gious persecutions  of  Elizabeth's  glorious 
but  stringent  reign,  and  was  a  good,  thor- 
ough-going piece  of  partisan  fiction,  like 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  or  Wodrow's  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  I  can- 
not now  remember  why  Ulrica's  brow 
was  banded,  —  I  believe  she  had  some 
dreadful  mark  upon  it,  — but  she  was  al- 
ways alluding  to  its  screened  condition 
in  words  of  thrilling  intensity.  "Seek  not 
to  know  the  secret  of  my  shame.  Never 


again  shall  the  morning  breeze  nor  the 
cool  breath  of  evening  fan  Ulrica's  brow." 
—  "Tear  from  my  heart  all  hope,  all  pity, 
all  compunction;  but  venture  not  to  lift 
the  veil  which  hides  forever  from  the  eye 
of  man  the  blighting  token  of  Ulrica's 
shame."  We  loved  to  picture  this  myste- 
rious lady  —  whose  life,  I  hasten  to  say, 
was  most  exemplary  —  as  tall,  high- 
shouldered,  and  stern,  like  Madame  Dane ; 
and  we  merged  the  two  characters  to- 
gether in  a  very  agreeable  and  convincing 
way.  It  enraptured  us  to  speak  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Second  Cours  as  "Ulrica,"  to 
tell  one  another  that  some  day  we  should 
surely  forget,  and  call  her  by  that  name 
(than  which  nothing  was  less  likely),  and 
to  wonder  what  she  would  say  and  do  if 
she  found  out  the  liberty  we  had  taken. 

A  little  private  diversion  of  this  kind 
was  all  the  more  necessary  because  the 
whole  business  of  loving  was  essentially  a 
public  affair.  Not  that  we  were  capable 
of  voicing  our  affections,  —  Marie  alone 
had  the  gift  of  expression,  —  but  we 
ranged  ourselves  in  solid  ranks  for  and 
against  the  favorites  of  the  hour.  The 
system  had  its  disadvantages.  It  deprived 
us  of  individual  distinction.  I  was  con- 
firmed that  winter,  and,  having  found  out 
that  Madame  Dane's  Christian  name 
was  Theresa,  I  resolved  to  take  it  for  my 
confirmation  name,  feeling  that  this  was  a 
conclusive  proof  of  tenderness.  Unfor- 
tunately, three  other  children  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  —  Ellie  Plunkett  was 
one  of  them,  —  and  the  four  Theresas 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop that  he  congratulated  us  in  a  real- 
ly beautiful  manner  upon  our  devotion 
to  the  great  saint  whose  name  we  had 
chosen,  and  whose  example,  he  trusted, 
would  be  our  beacon  light. 

As  for  my  deeper  and  more  absorbing 
passion  for  Julia  Reynolds,  I  could  not 
hope  to  separate  it,  or  at  least  to  make  her 
separate  it,  from  the  passions  of  her  other 
satellites.  She  regarded  us  all  with  a  cold 
and  impartial  aversion,  which  was  not 
without  excuse,  in  view  of  our  reprehen- 
sible behavior.  Three  times  a  day  the  Sec- 
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ond  Cours  filed  through  the  First  Cours 
classroom,  on  its  way  to  the  refectory. 
The  hall  was  always  empty,  as  the  older 
girls  preceded  us  to  our  meals;  but  at 
noon  their  hats  and  coats  and  shawls 
were  laid  neatly  out  upon  their  chairs, 
ready  to  be  put  on  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
eaten.  Julia  Reynolds  had  a  black  and 
white  plaid  shawl,  the  sight  of  which  goad- 
ed us  to  frenzy.  If  Madame  Dane's  eyes 
were  turned  for  one  instant  from  our 
ranks,  some  daring  child  shot  madly 
across  the  room,  wrenched  a  bit  of  fringe 
from  this  beloved  shawl,  and,  returning  in 
triumph  with  her  spoil,  wore  it  for  days  (I 
always  lost  mine)  pinned  as  a  love-knot 
to  the  bib  of  her  alpaca  apron.  Viola  Mil- 
ton performed  this  feat  so  often  that  she 
became  purveyor  of  fringe  to  less  auda- 
cious girls,  and  gained  honor  and  advan- 
tages thereby.  Not  content  with  such 
vandalism,  she  conceived  the  daring  pro- 
ject of  stealing  a  lock  of  hair.  She  hid  her- 
self in  a  music  room,  and,  when  Julia 
went  by  to  her  music  lesson,  stole  silently 
behind  her,  and  snipped  off  the  end  of  one 
of  her  long,  brown  braids.  This,  with  the 
generosity  of  a  highwayman,  she  distrib- 
uted, in  single  hairs,  to  all  who  clamored 
for  them.  To  me  she  gave  half  a  dozen, 
which  I  gummed  up  for  safe-keeping  in 
an  envelope,  and  never  saw  again. 

It  was  a  little  trying  that  Viola  —  cer- 
tainly, as  I  have  made  plain,  the  least  de- 
serving of  us  all  —  should  have  been  the 
only  child  who  ever  obtained  a  word  of 
kindness  from  our  divinity.  But  this  was 
the  irony  of  fate.  Three  days  after  the  rape 
of  the  lock,  she  was  sent  to  do  penance 
for  one  of  her  many  misdemeanors  by  sit- 
ting under  the  clock  in  the  corridor,  a 
post  which,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
was  consecrated  to  the  atonement  of  sin. 
In  an  hour  she  returned,  radiant,  beati- 
fied. Julia  Reynolds  had  gone  by  on  her 
way  to  the  chapel;  and  seeing  the  little 
solitary  figure — which  looked  pathetic, 
though  it  was  not — had  given  her  a  fleet- 
ing smile,  and  had  said  "Poor  Olie,"  as 
she  passed. 

This  was  hard  to  bear.  It  all  came,  as 


I  pointed  out  acrimoniously  to  Tony,  of 
Viola's  being  at  least  a  head  shorter  than 
she  had  any  business  to  be  at  ten  years 
old,  and  of  her  having  such  absurdly  thin 
legs,  and  great,  melancholy  eyes.  Of 
course  people  felt  sorry  for  her,  whereas 
they  might  have  known  —  they  ought  to 
have  known  —  that  she  was  incapable  of 
being  abashed.  She  would  just  as  soon 
have  sat  astride  the  clock  as  under  it. 

One  advantage,  however,  'I  possessed 
over  all  competitors.  I  took  drawing  les- 
sons, and  so  did  Julia  Reynolds.  Twice  a 
week  I  sat  at  a  table  near  her,  and  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half  very  pleasantly  and 
profitably  in  watching  all  she  did.  I  could 
not  draw.  My  mother  seemed  to  think 
that  because  I  had  no  musical  talent,  and 
never  in  my  life  was  able  to  tell  one  note 
—  nor,  indeed,  one  tune  —  from  another, 
I  must,  by  way  of  adjustment,  have  artis- 
tic qualities.  Mr.  James  Payn  was  wont 
to  say  that  his  gift  for  mathematics  con- 
sisted mainly  of  distaste  for  the  classics. 
On  precisely  the  same  principle,  I  was 
put  to  draw  because  I  could  not  play  or 
sing.  An  all-round  incapacity  was,  in 
those  primitive  days,  a  thing  not  wholly 
understood. 

The  only  branch  of  my  art  I  acquired 
to  perfection  was  the  sharpening  of  pen- 
cils and  crayons;  and,  having  thoroughly 
mastered  this  accomplishment,  I  ventured 
in  a  moment  of  temerity  to  ask  Julia  if  I 
might  sharpen  hers.  At  first  she  decisive- 
ly refused ;  but  a  week  or  two  later,  seeing 
the  deftness  of  my  work,  and  having  a  re- 
gard for  her  own  hands,  she  relented,  and 
allowed  me  this  privilege.  Henceforward 
I  felt  that  my  drawing  lessons  were  not 
given  in  vain.  Even  Dr.  Eckhart's  un- 
sparing condemnation  of  my  sketches  — 
which  were  the  feeblest  of  failures  — 
could  not  destroy  my  content.  Love  was 
with  me  a  stronger  emotion  than  vanity. 
I  used  to  look  forward  all  week  to  those 
two  happy  afternoons  when  I  was  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  waste  my  time  and 
blacken  my  fingers  in  humble  and  unre- 
quited service. 

Julia  drew  beautifully.  She  excelled  in 
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every  accomplishment,  as  in  every  branch 
of  study.  She  sang,  she  played,  she  paint- 
ed, she  danced  with  bewildering  ease  and 
proficiency.  French  and  Latin  presented 
no  stumbling-blocks  to  her.  The  heights 
and  abysses  of  composition  were  for  her 
a  level  and  conquered  country.  Logic 
and  geometry  were,  so  to  speak,  her  play- 
things. We  were  bewildered  by  such  uni- 
versality of  genius,  —  something  like 
Michael  Angelo's,  —  and  when  I  remem- 
ber that,  in  addition  to  these  legitimate 
attainments,  she  was  the  most  gifted  ac- 
tress on  our  convent  stage,  I  am  at  a  loss 
now  to  understand  why  the  world  is  not 
ringing  with  her  name. 

Certain  it  is  that  she  was  the  pride  of 
Dr.  Eckhart's  heart,  the  one  solace  of  his 
harassed  and  tormented  life.  He  was  an 
elderly  German,  irascible  in  disposition, 
and  profane  in  speech.  His  oaths  were 
Teutonic  oaths,  but  were  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  less  thunderous.  He  taught 
music  and  drawing,  —  those  were  not  the 
days  of  specialists,  —  so  all  the  time  that 
his  ears  were  not  vexed  with  weak  and 
tremulous  discords,  his  eyes  were  mad- 
dened by  crippled  lines,  and  sheets  of 
smutty  incompetence.  The  result  of  such 
dual  strain  was  that  his  spirit,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  gentle  at  the  outset,  had 
grown  savage  as  a  Tartar's.  When  Chris- 
topher North  ventured  to  say  that  the 
wasp  is  the  only  one  of  God's  creatures 
perpetually  out  of  temper,  it  was  because 
he  never  knew  Carlyle  or  Dr.  Eckhart. 

This  irate  old  gentleman  was  an  ad- 
mirable teacher,  —  or  at-  least  he  would 
have  been  an  admirable  teacher  if  we 
could  have  enjoyed  eternal  youth  in  which 
to  profit  by  his  lessons,  to  master  step  by 
step  the  deep-laid  foundations  of  an  art. 
As  it  was,  few  of  us  ever  got  beyond  the 
first  feeble  paces,  beyond  those  prolonged 
beginnings  which  had  no  significance  in 
our  eyes.  Yet  we  knew  that  other  chil- 
dren, children  not  more  richly  endowed 
by  nature  than  we  were,  made  real  pic- 
tures that,  with  careful  retouching,  were 
deemed  worthy  of  frames,  and  of  places 
upon  parental  walls.  Adelaide  Harrison 


had  a  friend  who  went  to  a  fashionable 
city  school,  and  who  had  sent  her  —  in 
proof  of  wide  attainments  —  a  work  of 
art  which  filled  us  with  envy  and  ad- 
miration. It  was  a  winter  landscape;  a 
thatched  cottage  with  wobbly  walls,  a  bit 
of  fence,  and  two  quite  natural  looking 
trees,  all  drawn  on  a  prepared  surface  of 
blue  and  brown, — blue  on  top  for  the  sky, 
brown  underneath  for  the  earth.  Then  — 
triumph  of  realism  —  this  surface  was 
scraped  away  in  spots  with  a  penknife, 
and  the  white  cardboard  thus  brought  to 
light  presented  a  startling  resemblance  to 
snow,  —  snow  on  the  cottage  roof,  snow 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  patches  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  It  seemed  easy  to  do, 
and  was  beautiful  when  done,  —  a  high 
order  of  art,  and  particularly  adapted,  by 
reason  of  its  wintriness,  for  Christmas 
gifts.  I  urged  Adelaide  to  show  it  to  Dr. 
Eckhart,  and  to  ask  him  if  we  might  not 
do  something  like  it,  instead  of  wasting 
our  young  lives,  and  possibly  some  hidden 
genius,  in  futile  attempts  to  draw  an  unin- 
spiring group  of  cones  and  cylinders. 
Adelaide,  who  was  not  without  courage, 
and  whose  family  had  a  high  opinion  of 
her  talents,  undertook  this  dangerous 
commission,  and,  at  our  next  lesson,  ac- 
tually proffered  her  request. 

Dr.  Eckhart  glared  like  an  angry  bull. 
He  held  the  landscape  out  at  arm's  length, 
turning  it  round  and  round,  as  if  uncer- 
tain which  was  earth  and  which  was  hea- 
ven. "And  that,"  he  said,  indicating  with 
a  derisive  thumb  a  spot  of  white;  "what 
may  I  ask,  is  that  ?" 

"Snow,"  said  Adelaide. 

"Snow!"  with  a  harsh  cackle.  "And 
do  we  then  scratch  in  the  ground  like  hens 
for  snow  ?  Eh !  tell  me  that !  Like  hens  ?  " 
And  he  laughed,  softened  in  some  mea- 
sure by  an  appreciation  of  his  own  wit. 

Adelaide  stood  her  ground.  But  she 
thought  it  as  well  to  have  some  one  stand 
by  her  side.  "Agnes  wants  to  do  a  pic- 
ture, too,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Eckhart  gasped.  If  I  had  intimated 
a  desire  to  build  a  cathedral,  or  write  an 
epic,  or  be  Empress  of  India,  he  could  not 
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have  been  more  astounded.  "L'audace, 
I'audace,  et  toujours  1'audace."  Words 
failed  him,  but,  reaching  over,  he  picked 
up  my  drawing-board,  and  held  it  aloft  as 
one  might  hold  a  standard ;  held  it  rigid- 
ly, and  contemplated  for  at  least  three 
minutes  the  wavering  outlines  of  my  work. 
Most  of  the  class  naturally  looked  at  it 
too.  The  situation  was  embarrassing,  and 
was  made  no  easier  when,  after  this  pro- 
longed exposure,  my  board  was  replaced 
with  a  thump  upon  the  table,  and  Dr. 
Eckhart  said,  in  a  falsetto  imitation  of 
Adelaide's  mincing  tones :  "  Agnes  wants 
to  do  a  picture,  too."  Then  without  an- 
other word  of  criticism  —  no  more  was 
needed  —  he  moved  away,  and  sat  down 
by  Julia  Reynolds's  side.  She  alone  had 
never  lifted  her  eyes  during  this  brief  epi- 
sode, had  never  deemed  it  worthy  of  at- 
tention. I  felt  grateful  for  her  unconcern, 
and  yet  was  humbled  by  it.  It  illustrated 
my  sterling  insignificance.  Nothing  that  I 
did,  or  failed  to  do,  could  possibly  interest 
her,  even  to  the  raising  of  an  eyelid.  At 
least,  so  I  thought  then.  I  was  destined  to 
find  out  my  mistake. 

It  was  through  Elizabeth  that  the  new 
discovery  was  made.  All  our  inspirations, 
all  the  novel  features  of  our  life,  owed  their 
origin  to  her.  The  fertility  of  her  mind 
was  inexhaustible.  A  few  days  after  this 
memorable  drawing  lesson  she  drew  me 
into  a  corner  at  recreation,  and,  rolling  up 
her  sleeve,  showed  me  her  arm.  There, 
scratched  on  the  smooth  white  skin, 
bloody,  unpleasant,  and  distinct,  were  the 
figures  150. 

I  gazed  entranced.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
was  Madame  Dane's  number  (the  nuns 
as  well  as  the  girls  all  had  numbers),  and 
for  months  past  it  had  been  the  emblem 
of  the  cult.  We  never  saw  it  without  emo- 
tion. When  it  stood  at  the  head  of  a  page, 
we  always  encircled  it  in  a  heart.  When 
we  found  it  in  our  arithmetics,  we  encircled 
it  in  a  heart.  We  marked  all  our  books 
with  these  three  figures  set  in  a  heart,  and 
we  cut  them  upon  any  wooden  substance 
that  came  to  hand;  —  not  our  polished 
and  immaculate  desks,  but  rulers,  slate 


borders,  and  the  swings.  And  now,  hap- 
piest of  happy  devices,  Elizabeth  had  of- 
fered her  own  flesh  as  a  background  for 
these  beloved  numerals. 

The  spirit  of  instant  emulation  fired  my 
soul.  I  thought  of  Julia's  number,  twenty- 
one,  and  burned  with  desire  to  carve  it 
monumentally  upon  myself.  "What  did 
you  do  it  with  ?"  I  asked. 

"A  pin,  a  penknife,  and  a  sharpened 
match,"  answered  Elizabeth  proudly. 

I  shuddered.  These  surgical  instru- 
ments did  not  invite  confidence;  but  not 
for  worlds  would  I  have  acknowledged 
my  distaste.  Besides,  it  is  sweet  to  suffer 
for  those  we  love.  I  resolved  to  out-herod 
Herod,  and  use  my  hand  instead  of  my 
arm  as  a  commemorative  tablet.  There 
was  a  flamboyant  publicity  about  this  de- 
vice which  appealed  to  my  Latin  blood. 

It  did  not  appeal  to  Elizabeth,  and  she 
offered  the  practical  suggestion  that  pub- 
licity, when  one  is  not  a  free  agent,  some- 
times entails  unpleasant  consequences. 
My  arm  was,  so  to  speak,  my  own,  and  I 
might  do  with  it  what  I  pleased;  but  my 
hand  was  open  to  scrutiny,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  fear  that  Madame  Dane 
would  disapprove  of  the  inscription.  Her 
arguments  were  unanswerable,  but  their 
very  soundness  repelled  me.  I  was  in  no 
humor  for  sobriety. 

I  did  the  work  very  neatly  that  night  in 
my  alcove,  grateful,  before  it  was  over, 
that  there  were  only  two  figures  in  twenty- 
one.  The  next  day  Viola  followed  my  ex- 
ample. I  knew  she  would.  There  was  no 
escaping  from  Viola.  Tony  cut  seventy- 
seven,  Ella  Holrook's  number,  upon  her 
arm.  Annie  Churchill  and  Lilly  heroic- 
ally cut  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  theirs. 
The  fashion  had  been  set. 

In  three  days  half  the  Second  Cours 
bore  upon  their  suffering  little  bodies 
these  gory  evidences  of  their  love.  And 
for  four  days  no  one  in  authority  knew. 
Yet  we  spent  our  time  delightfully  in  ex- 
amining one  another's  numerals,  and 
freshening  up  our  own.  Like  young  sav- 
ages, we  incited  one  another  to  painful 
rites,  and  to  bloody  excesses.  That  Viola's 
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hand  and  mine  should  for  so  long  have 
escaped  detection  seems  miraculous;  but 
Madame  Dane,  though  keenly  observant, 
was  a  trifle  near-sighted.  She  may  have 
thought  the  scratches  accidental. 

On  the  fifth  morning,  as  I  came  out 
from  Mass,  Madame  Rayburn's  eye 
lighted  by  chance  upon  the  marks.  She 
was  not  near-sighted,  and  she  never  mis- 
took one  thing  for  another.  A  single  glance 
told  her  the  story.  A  single  instant  decid- 
ed her  course  of  action.  "Agnes,"  she 
said,  and  I  stepped  from  the  ranks,  and 
stood  by  her  side.  I  knew  what  she  had 
seen;  but  I  did  not  know  what  she  pro- 
posed doing,  and  my  heart  beat  uneasily. 
We  waited  until  the  First  Cours  filed  out 
of  the  chapel.  Last,  because  tallest,  came 
Ella  Holrook  and  Julia  Reynolds.  "Ju- 
lia," said  Madame Rayburn,  and  she,  too, 
left  the  ranks  and  joined  us.  No  word 
was  spoken  until  the  long  line  of  girls — 
burning  with  futile  curiosity,  but  too  well 
trained  even  to  turn  their  heads  —  had 
passed  through  the  corridor.  Then  Ma- 
dame Rayburn  took  my  hand  in  her  firm 
grasp,  and  held  it  up  to  view.  "Look  at 
this,  Julia,"  she  said. 

I  had  supposed  it  impossible  to  move 
Julia  Reynolds  to  wrath,  to  arouse  in  her 
any  other  sentiment  than  the  cold  con- 
tempt, la  fierte  honorable  et  digne,  which 
she  cultivated  with  so  much  care.  But 
I  had  not  calculated  on  this  last  straw 
of  provocation  following  upon  all  she  had 
previously  endured.  When  she  saw  her 
number  on  my  hand,  she  crimsoned,  and 
her  eyes  grew  dark.  She  was  simply  and 
unaffectedly  angry,  —  what  we  in  un- 
guarded conversation  called  "mad." 

"I  won't  have  it,"  she  said  passionate- 
ly. "I  won't!  It's  too  much  to  be  borne. 
I  won't  put  up  with  it  another  hour.  Why 
should  I  be  tormented  all  my  life  by  these 
idiotic  children  ?  Look  at  my  shawl,  — 
how  they  have  torn  off  half  the  fringe!  It 
is  n't  fit  to  be  worn.  Look  at  my  desk!  I 
never  open  it  without  finding  it  littered 
with  their  trash.  Do  I  want  their  old  flan- 
nel penwipers  ?  Do  I  want  their  stupid 
pincushions  and  needle-cases  ?  Can  I  pos- 


sibly want  book-markers  of  perforated 
cardboard,  with  '  Julia '  worked  on  them 
in  blue  sewing  silk  ?  I  've  had  three  this 
week.  Do  they  think  I  don't  know  my 
own  name,  and  that  I  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  it  by  them  ?  They  have  no  busi- 
ness to  go  near  my  desk.  They  have  no 
business  to  put  anything  in  it.  And  I  don't 
want  their  candy.  And  I  don't  want  them 
to  darn  my  stockings  in  hard  lumps.  I  've 
never  encouraged  one  of  them  in  my  life. 
(Alas!  Julia,  this  was  your  undoing.) 
I've  never  spoken  to  one  of  them.  I  did 
let  her  (a  scornful  nod  at  me)  sharpen 
my  crayons  in  drawing  class,  and  I  sup- 
pose this  impertinence  is  the  result.  I  sup- 
pose she  thinks  she  is  a  favorite.  Well, 
she  is  n't.  And  this  is  going  a  good  deal 
too  far.  My  number  belongs  to  me  person- 
ally, just  as  much  as  my  name  does.  I 
won't  have  it  paraded  around  the  Second 
Cours.  It  stands  for  me  in  the  school,  it 's 
mine,  and  she  has  no  right  to  cut  it  on  her 
horrid  little  hand." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Julia's 
breath  was  spent,  and  Madame  Rayburn 
said  nothing.  She  only  looked  at  me. 

Now  I  possessed  one  peculiarity  which 
had  always  to  be  reckoned  with.  Timid, 
easily  abashed,  and  reduced  to  nothing- 
ness by  a  word  that  hurt,  I  was  sure,  if 
pushed  too  far,  to  stand  at  bay.  Nor  had 
nature  left  me  altogether  defenseless  in  a 
hard  world.  Julia's  first  glance  had 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  extravagance  of 
my  behavior  (Oh,  that  I  had  followed 
Elizabeth's  counsel!),  her  first  reproaches 
had  overwhelmed  me  with  shame.  But 
the  concentrated  scorn  with  which  she 
flung  her  taunts  in  my  face,  and  that  final 
word  about  my  horrid  hand,  stiffened  me 
into  resistance.  My  anger  matched  her 
own.  "All  right,"  I  said  shortly;  "I'll 
scratch  it  out." 

Madame  Rayburn  laughed  softly.  She 
had  brought  upon  me  this  dire  humilia- 
tion because  she  thought  my  folly  merited 
the  punishment;  but  she  was  not  ill- 
pleased  to  find  me  undismayed.  As  for 
Julia,  she  bent  her  keen  eyes  on  my  face 
(the  first  time  she  had  ever  really  looked 
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at  me),  and  something  that  was  almost  a 
smile  softened  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
It  was  evident  that  the  idea  of  scratching 
out  what  was  already  so  deeply  scratched 
in  pleased  her  wayward  fancy.  When 
she  spoke  again,  it  was  -in  a  different 
voice,  and  though  her  words  were  unflat- 
tering, her  manner  was  almost  kind.  "If 
you  are  not  altogether  a  fool,"  she  said, 
"and  that  sounds  as  if  you  were  not,  why 
do  you  behave  like  one?" 

To  this  query  I  naturally  made  no  reply. 
It  was  not  easy  to  answer,  and  besides,  at 
the  first  softening  of  her  mood,  my  wrath 
had  melted  away,  carrying  my  courage 
with  it.  I  was  perilously  near  tears.  Ma- 
dame Rayburn  dropped  my  hand,  and 
gave  me  a  little  nod.  It  meant  that  I  was 
free,  and  I  scudded  like  a  hare  through 
the  corridor,  through  the  First  Cours 
classroom,  and  down  into  the  refectory. 
There  the  familiar  aspect  of  breakfast, 
the  familiar  murmur  of  "Pain,  s'il  vous 
plait,"  restored  my  equanimity.  I  met 
the  curious  glances  cast  at  me  with  that 
studied  unconcern,  that  blankness  of  ex- 
pression, which  we  had  learned  from  Eliz- 
abeth, and  which  was  to  us  what  the  tur- 
tle shell  is  to  the  turtle,  —  a  refuge  from 
inquisitors.  I  had  no  mind  that  any  one 
should  know  the  exact  nature  of  my  ex- 
perience. 

That  night  I  made  good  my  word,  and 


erased  the  twenty-one  after  a  thorough- 
going fashion  I  hardly  like  to  recall.  But 
when  the  operation  was  over,  and  I  curled 
up  in  my  bed,  I  said  to  myself  that  al- 
though I  should  never  again  wear  this 
beloved  number  upon  hand  or  arm,  it 
would  be  engraved  forever  on  my  heart. 
As  long  as  I  lived,  I  should  feel  for  Julia 
Reynolds  the  same  passionate  and  unal- 
terable devotion.  Perhaps,  sometime  in 
the  future,  I  should  have  the  happiness 
of  dying  for  her.  I  was  arranging  the 
details  of  this  charming  possibility,  and 
balancing  in  my  mind  the  respective  de- 
lights of  being  bitten  —  while  defending 
her  —  by  a  mad  dog,  or  being  drowned 
in  mid-ocean,  having  given  her  my  place 
in  the  lifeboat,  and  was  waving  her  a  last 
farewell  from  the  decks  of  the  sinking 
ship,  when  I  finally  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Sunday,  when  Ma- 
rianus  for  the  first  time  served  Mass.  And 
as  I  watched  him,  breathless  with  delight, 
Julia's  image  grew  pale,  as  pale  as  that  of 
Isabel  Summers,  and  faded  quietly  away. 
I  looked  at  Elizabeth  and  Tony.  They, 
too,  were  parting  with  illusions.  Their 
sore  little  arms  might  now  be  permitted 
to  heal,  for  their  faithless  hearts  no  longer 
bore  a  scar.  The  reign  of  our  lost  loves 
was  over.  The  sovereignty  of  Marianus 
had  begun. 


A   SIGNIFICANT  BIOGRAPHY 


BY   THEODORE   T.  HUNGER 


THE  only  justification  of  an  autobio- 
graphy is  truthfulness.  But  the  chances 
against  this  are  so  many  that  the  discreet 
reader  hesitates  until  he  finds  if  he  has 
fact  or  fiction  before  him.  The  Confes- 
sions of  Rousseau  comes  near  to  an  excep- 
tion. It  is  disagreeable  to  the  last  degree, 
but  so  exact  in  its  details  that  it  has  a  cer- 
tain interest  as  a  theory  of  society;  but 
the  too  plainly  told  story  of  his  miserable 
life  offsets  both  its  truth  and  its  charm. 
Nature  no  longer  delights  us  when  a  lie 
is  written  upon  her  fair  face. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  autobiography 
of  Mr.  White  bears  no  relation  to  this 
book.  It  escapes  the  usual  fate  of  such  a 
history  by  its  self-evident  truth,  and  the 
unimpeachable  value  of  the  story  from 
title-page  to  colophon.  Its  interest  is  due 
not  to  any  novelty  of  fact,  for  the  entire 
book  is  an  open  page  of  history,  but  to  an 
instinct  or  habit  of  truthfulness  that  per- 
vades its  pages  like  an  atmosphere.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  truth:  accuracy  and 
spirit.  He  might  err  in  the  former,  but  by 
no  possibility  in  the  latter.  One  closes 
these  open-paged  volumes  feeling  that 
one  has  stayed  a  while  in  a  world  where 
"no  part  is  dark,  the  whole  full  of  light." 

The  first  seven  years  of  Mr.  White's 
life  were  spent  in  his  birthplace,  —  Ho- 
mer, one  of  those  towns  in  central  New 
York,  the  names  of  which  seem  drawn  at 
hazard  from  Lempriere's  Dictionary,  un- 
like the  rivers,  whose  Indian  names  were 
as  musical  as  their  waters.  Mr.  White 
tells  us  that  Bismarck  once  said  to  him : 
"Since  you  were  born  in  Homer  and  re- 
sided in  Syracuse  and  presided  over  a 
University  in  Ithaca,  I  infer  that  you  be- 
long in  a  classical  region."  A  clerk  in  the 
Land  Office  in  Albany,  a  hundred  and 
more  years  ago,  is  responsible  for  the 
Chancellor's  humor. 
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The  generation  of  Mr.  White  was  the 
second  after  that  which  broke  into  the 
forests  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  not  as  stragglers  from  the  fron- 
tier, but  as  solid  ranks  of  emigrants  from 
the  best  sections  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  Almost  the  first  houses  that 
followed  log  cabins  were  as  ample  and 
well  finished  as  those  left  behind.  They 
brought  New  England  with  them :  its  in- 
stitutions, its  church,  schools,  habits, 
civil  instincts,  respectability,  industry, 
and  resistless  energy,  —  all  so  inwoven 
with  conscience  that  they  not  only  lost  no- 
thing, but  grew  stronger  and  keener  as 
the  years  went  on.  Hence  Dr.  BushnelFs 
great  sermon  on  Barbarism  the  first  Dan- 
ger of  Emigration  had  no  application 
here.  They  brought  a  salt  from  New  Eng- 
land that  did  not  lose  its  savor  in  trans- 
portation. After  twenty  years  of  vigorous 
growth,  the  fellow  factor  of  Puritan  soci- 
ety —  the  Academy  —  came  along,  and 
soon  students  were  flocking  thither  from 
all  over  the  "military  tract,"  where  they 
were  prepared  for  Yale  and  Hamilton, 
coming  back  as  ministers  and  lawyers 
and  physicians,  for  they  would  have  what- 
ever had  been  in  the  old  home. 

Thus  the  unbroken  tradition  of  New 
England  was  preserved,  —  Church  and 
School  side  by  side  in  a  wide  square  of 
six  acres,  that  they  might  have  the  honor 
and  endowment  at  least  of  space.  As  here- 
tofore, Church  and  Academy  played  into 
each  other,  and  together  they  held  the 
people  to  what  was  best  in  each.  An  un- 
denominational board  of  trustees  diffused 
a  tolerant  and  generous  spirit  through- 
out the  community.  The  teachers,  care- 
fully selected,  gave  the  tone  to  society. 
In  a  very  real  sense  and  degree,  learning 
was  counted  as  essential  to  respectability. 
It  even  created  a  genuine  and  salutary 
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aristocracy,  based  on  church-going  and 
school  attendance. 

It  was  in  such  a  soil  as  this  that  Mr. 
White  found  root,  and  lived  until  he  was 
seven  years  of  age;  a  short  time,  but  long 
enough  to  receive  strongest  influences  in 
the  development  of  character.  In  nearly 
all  superior  minds  early  religious  impres- 
sions are  deep  and  persistent.  "The  mas- 
ter light  of  all  our  seeing"  seldom  fades 
away  as  a  trailing  cloud. 

Our  purpose  in  part,  in  this  article,  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  ethical  and  reli- 
gious conditions  that  surrounded  him  in 
his  early  years,  —  peculiar  in  their  inten- 
sity, and  from  the  personality  of  two  men 
who  largely  created  them.  We  refer  to 
Henry  Gregory,  and  to  John  Keep,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  in  Homer,  who  in 
the  latter  half  of  his  life  was  closely  and 
even  vitally  connected  with  Oberlin. 

Mr.  White  was  too  young  to  come  un- 
der the  direct  influence  of  Dr.  Keep,  ex- 
cept as  it  literally  saturated  the  entire 
community.  But  I  refer  to  him  because 
when  Mr.  White  was  planning  to  intro- 
duce coeducation  into  Cornell  University 
he  examined  it  at  Oberlin,  where  Dr. 
Keep  had  introduced  it,  having  first  estab- 
lished it  in  Homer.  Madam  White  re- 
ceived her  education  there,  and  prompted 
her  son  to  adopt  it  at  Cornell. 

The  other  direct  influence  upon  the 
growing  boy  was  that  of  Dr.  Gregory,  rec- 
tor of  the  Episcopal  church  that  had  sud- 
denly sprung  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
powerful  ministry  of  Dr.  Keep.  It  em- 
braced the  family  of  Mr.  White,  for  rea- 
sons perhaps  wider  than  those  realized  by 
themselves.  The  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant each  has  his  natural  credo;  one 
because  he  feels,  the  other  because  he 
thinks.  When  one  is  summoned  or  tempt- 
ed to  think  in  cruel  and  abnormal  ways, 
one  turns  away  from  the  hard  and  rough 
of  the  common  faith  and  finds  the  creed 
of  feeling  of  easier  acceptance.  It  is  be- 
yond question  that  Calvinism,  as  it  clothed 
itself  in  the  revivalism  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  last  century,  opened  a  wide  door 
to  Episcopacy,  that  would  have  been 


wider  still  if  that  church  had  possessed 
a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  breadth . 
There  are  flourishing  dioceses  in  New 
York  where  Finney  and  Burchard  once 
possessed  the  ground.  As  they  passed 
over  it,  casting  lurid  flames  of  eternal  mis- 
ery fed  by  a  logic  that  defied  reason,  the 
region  came  to  be  called  "the  burnt-over 
tract,"  —  referring  to  its  cause  and  its 
condition.  This  period  left  behind  quar- 
rels over  what  were  called  "measures," 
— •  sober  and  wise  men  resisting  and  stand- 
ing by,  but  always  a  minority,  while  weak- 
er ones  fell  in  with  the  whirling  storm. 
The  pastor  was  often  the  helpless  victim. 
Mr.  Burchard  for  six  weeks  was  in  full 
authority,  —  "presbyter  writ  large,"  — 
but  the  "measures"  remained  with  fatal 
mischief.  So  far  as  we  can  find  out,  for 
there  are  few  records  and  no  living  mem- 
ory to  tell  us  to-day,  Dr.  Keep  strove  to 
guide  the  storm  in  his  parish,  for  he  was 
not  a  strict  Edwardsian,  and  he  had  al- 
ready written  a  treatise  of  which  tradition 
says  it  covered  nearly  the  entire  ground  of 
Dr.  Bushnell's  Christian  Nurture,  a  book 
that  substantially  quenched  the  revival 
system  in  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  New  England,  and  put  the  nurture  of 
religion  closer  to  that  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  improbable  that  Dr.  Keep 
turned  his  back  on  his  pre-Bushnell  views 
and  yielded  the  heart  of  them  to  "mea- 
sures" in  utter  conflict  with  anything 
akin  to  an  approach  to  Christian  Nur- 
ture. But  whatever  his  action  may  have 
been,  there  was  enough  to  lead  the  White 
family  to  choose  whether  to  remain  amid 
the  storm  of  "measures,"  or  to  retreat  to 
the  quiet  of  Episcopacy,  for  which  a 
chance  reading  of  the  Prayer  Book  had 
prepared  the  way. 

Side  by  side  with  Dr.  Keep  was  Dr. 
Gregory,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
they  offered  the  strongest  possible  con- 
trast in  all  respects.  Dr.  Gregory,  far  in- 
ferior to  Dr.  Keep  intellectually,  was  yet 
a  man  strong  in  graces  of  character  and 
points  of  belief.  It  was  the  period  of 
Pusey  and  Newman  at  Oxford,  and  it 
was  by  a  strange  casting  of  lots  that  these 
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two  New  World  ministers  fell  into  the 
same  place.  They  finely  illustrated  their 
two  schools  of  thought  and  faith.  Pusey 
and  Newman  represented  so  closely  the 
Mother  Church  of  Rome  that  one  of  them 
fell  into  her  arms,  curbing  his  splendid 
intellect  into  obedience  to  her  hard  rein, 
winning  well-nigh  half  the  church,  and 
with  them  this  far-away  follower  in  Cen- 
tral New  York.  The  Puritan  Church  of 
New  England,  at  a  point  when  it  was  at 
the  very  height  of  its  intellectual  greatness 
and  religious  fervor,  sent  to  the  same  place 
one  of  its  most  representative  leaders,  an 
idealist,  and  forerunner  of  what  it  is  still 
pursuing.  Yet  the  two  men  were  not  un- 
like in  some  points.  Each  was  intense, 
almost  fanatical  over  his  methods.  Dr. 
Keep  continually  haunted  the  school- 
houses  throughout  the  town  "at  early 
candle-light,"  while  Dr.  Gregory  held 
early  morning  services  whenever  the  ru- 
bric required  them.  Dr.  Gregory,  a  gen- 
tle, mediaeval  saint,  was  given  to  continu- 
ous prayer  and  care  of  his  flock,  while 
Dr.  Keep  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Arnold  in 
the  intensity  of  his  nature,  and  the  stren- 
uousness  of  his  labors.  The  entire  region 
was  his  parish,  every  schoolhouse  became 
a  chapel,  and  every  dwelling  was  literally 
made  a  confessional  down  to  the  finest 
point  of  pastoral  duty.  Dr.  Keep's  par- 
ish and  that  of  a  faithful  Roman  Catholic 
priest  were  strikingly  alike  in  leading 
points.  Each  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  religious  condition  of  every  soul 
in  his  care,  and  by  watchful  oversight, 
and  even  confession,  brought  all  into  obe- 
dience to  the  Church.  If  one  is  to  be 
sneered  at  or  praised,  so  is  the  other.  For 
myself  I  would  neither  sneer  nor  with- 
hold praise  so  long  as  the  results  were 
such  as  those  that  followed  "Father 
Keep,"  for  so  the  people  by  instinct  called 
him.  If  there  were  some  things  that 
would  seem  behind  the  present  in  faith 
and  practice,  there  were  others  in  which 
we  lag  behind.  Some  of  these  things  Mr. 
White.,  coming  later  to  a  knowledge  of 
them,  adopted  as  leading  purposes  in 
his  life. 


The  White  family  changed  its  residence 
to  Syracuse,  thirty  miles  north,  where 
rapidly  a  large  fortune  was  amassed,  that 
passed  to  Andrew,  and  of  which  he  has 
been  a  wise  and  worthy  steward,  remind- 
ing us  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor, — wisest  of 
men,  —  who  said  that  "if  we  take  ac- 
count of  all  the  virtues  with  which  money 
is  mixed  up  and  of  their  correlative  vices, 
it  is  a  knowledge  which  goes  near  to  cover 
the  length  and  breadth  of  humanity."  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  inevitable  reaction 
from  the  orthodoxy  of  his  early  years  was 
undergone  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
in  his  youth;  it  was  a  gentler  way  out. 
Had  he  remained  in  the  Calvinistic 
world,  that  vast  body  of  doctrine  begin- 
ning with  the  fall  of  Adam  and  all  its 
sequent  impossibilities  would  have  over- 
whelmed his  keen  and  truth-loving  na- 
ture, and  left  him  in  a  chaos  of  unbelief 
from  which  recovery  would  have  been 
slow  and  hard.  The  very  absence  of  em- 
phasis on  doctrine  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
saved  him  from  the  strain  of  rejecting  his 
faith.  Happily  he  was  led  into  the  fold, 
—  for  this  church  has  long  sheltered  the 
storm-caught  lambs  of  hard  orthodoxy. 
The  strength  of  Calvinism  has  been  held 
to  be  in  its  thought, — unanswerable  be- 
cause logical, — but  the  evidences  and  the 
material  of  its  thought  were  fast  passing 
away,  and  belief  was  slipping  into  doubt 
and  protest.  The  great  world  of  nature 
was  coming  face  to  face  with  it,  and  smit- 
ing it  with  irresistible  blows.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  we  deny  thought  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  for  of  all  vain  things 
is  a  religion  that  strives  to  be  strong  with- 
out it,  but  this  church  begins  its  training 
with  a  lullaby,  and  not  with  a  thesis. 

Mr.  White  tells  us  it  was  the  dream  of 
his  mother  that  he  might  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  the  revered  Dr.  Gregory.  She 
little  saw  what  weighty  obstacles  would 
spring  up  in  the  way.  As  the  boy  grew 
man-ward  in  Syracuse,  where  the  rector 
had  followed  them,  he  began  to  take  in 
the  sense  of  the  sermons  he  had  heard  as 
a  child,  and  the  slumbering  nature  in  him 
rose  in  protest  against  the  mediaeval  rec- 
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tor  who  contended  that  "the  promises 
were  made  to  the  Church  alone,"  and 
that  those  outside  were  probably  lost,  and 
worse  still,  that  "unbaptized  infants" 
shared  the  same  fate.  Then  the  fountain 
of  doubt  and  denial  began  to  flow  deeper 
and   stronger,  —  from  entanglement  in 
the  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  to  "Apos- 
tolic    Succession,"    and     "replies"  to 
Hume  and  Gibbon  that  left  the  argu- 
ment on  the  wrong  side,  until  the  natural 
end  came  in  reading  Butler's  Analogy, 
which  he  found  to  be  "equally  valuable 
for  any  religion  which  had  once  got  it- 
self  established"     By  the  way,  some- 
thing might  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
great  Bishop's  argument  to-day,  but  no- 
thing then.   As  the  outcome,  he  describes 
himself  as  a  "religious  rebel."  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  nor  a  bad  denoument,  if 
there  are  about  and  within  one  the  stout 
guards  of  nature  and  of  circumstance. 
White  might  stay  awhile  in  a  tangle  of 
doubts,  but  he  could  not  long  remain  with- 
out a  religion,  though  false  logic  and  in- 
human ethics  are  heavy  burdens  for  a 
warm-hearted  young  man  to  carry.    He 
describes  the  process  and  effect  in  his  last 
chapter:  "The  old  dogma  of  'the  fall  of 
man*  had  soon  fully  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  there  rose  more  and  more  into 
view  the  idea  of  the  rise  of  man.    But 
while  my  view  was  thus  broadened,  no 
hostility  to  religion  found  lodgment  in 
my  mind;  of  all  the  books  which  I  read 
at  that  time,  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence  upon  me. 
It  showed  that  a  man  might  cast  aside 
much  which  churches  regard  as  essential, 
and  might  strive  for  breadth  and  com- 
prehension in  Christianity,  while  remain- 
ing in  healthful  relations  with  the  church." 
Already,  the  great  bases  of  religion  were 
outlined  in  his  nature,  where  they  finally 
became  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  career. 
His  inwrought  humanity  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice, his  quick  vision  of  truth,  and  honesty 
of  nature,  furnished  the  chief  elements 
of  religion.  Undoubtedly,  in  his  case,  the 
church  where  he  was  reared  was  upon 
the  whole  best  fitted  to  await  the  devel- 


opment of  these  generic  graces.  There 
is  in  this  worshiping  church  a  world  of 
sentiment  and  commanding  beauty  that 
softens  the  blows  with  which  logic  be- 
labors one,  and  even  wins  one  into  some- 
thing like  faith,  even  as  the  stars  suggest 
heaven. 

Mr.  White  has  frankly  spoken  of  his 
"religious  development;"  he  does  not 
name  it  as  experience,  —  for  in  his  case, 
at  least,  the  former  word  is  the  truer.  A 
religious  experience  is  a  varied,  uncer- 
tain thing,  of  which  a  wise  man  will  not 
often  speak  with  confidence.  But  a  devel- 
opment of  what  is  within  one,  wrought 
out  by  influences  accepted,  by  a  life  lived, 
and  by  the  sum  total  of  one's  knowledge, 
—  of  this,  one  may  speak  with  confidence, 
and  as  the  best  thing  in  one's  life.  As  he 
says  in  his  final  chapter:  "The  general 
effect  of  all  these  experiences,  as  I  now 
think,  was  to  aid  in  a  healthful  evolution 
of  my  religious  ideas." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  strongest 
influences  felt  by  White  all  through  the 
formative  period  of  his  life  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  clergymen,  or  to  professors 
wearing  the  cloth.  Dr.  Wayland,  in  a 
speech  of  ten  minutes,  determined  White's 
purpose  to  take  a  position  in  a  Western 
college;  "The  best  field  of  work  for 
graduates  is  now  in  the  West."  A  few 
words  followed,  that  required  only  the 
forecasting  brain  of  White  to  measure 
then-  truth,  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
remained  six  years  as  professor  of  history. 
Among  others  who  influenced  him  were 
President  Porter,  a  keen  and  broad-mind- 
ed critic,  the  most  necessary  teacher  of 
all  in  a  university,  if  the  aim  is  to  find  and 
develop  strong  men  instead  of  valedicto- 
rians; Professor  Fisher,  a  scholar  who 
gave  charm  to  even  the  dullest  pages  of 
history  by  good  companionship,  and  not 
only  softened  the  rigors  of  orthodoxy,  but 
gave  it  a  reasonable  cast;  and  President 
Woolsey ,  whom  White  might  well  remem- 
ber with  gratitude,  for  to  the  present 
day  he  recalls  a  sermon  heard  while  in 
college,  on  "Religious  Anger."  Even  in 
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reading  these  volumes  one  can  see  the 
practical  value  of  such  a  sermon,  well 
digested  and  set  down  in  memory,  for 
perhaps  no  man  in  public  service  is  more 
tempted  to  anger  than  an  ambassador, 
and  more  imperatively  requires  that  it 
must  be  righteous.  No  one  of  Mr.  White's 
calibre  and  responsiveness  to  high  traits 
of  character  could  have  been  insensible 
to  such  a  man  as  President  Woolsey.  He 
felt  the  vast  bulk  of  his  character,  and 
recognized  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude, 
to  which  we  refer  later  on.  If  his  scholas- 
tic robes  were  rather  closely  worn,  when 
they  were  drawn  aside  there  were  reve- 
lations of  thought  and  political  forecast, 
for  those  who  had  ears  to  hear.  White, 
yet  in  college,  was  thoroughly  saturated 
with  abolition  sentiments,  due  in  a  mea- 
sure to  Gerrit  Smith  and  Samuel  J.  May, 
but  most  of  all  to  his  own  soul,  for  in 
those  days  and  times  political  sentiments 
sprang  from  such  a  source;  and  in  his 
address  at  the  Junior  Exhibition  upon 
"John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  Floor," 
there  was,  for  the  first  time  in  the  century 
at  Yale,  an  anti-slavery  speech  of  the  true 
ring.  President  Woolsey  did  not  shake 
his  head  nor  look  askance. 

In  tracing  Mr.  White's  own  recapitu- 
lation of  the  things  he  engaged  in,  we  be- 
lieve he  needlessly  deprecates  the  possi- 
ble charge  that  he  attempted  too  many; 
it  depends  upon  what  things  are,  and 
how  they  come  about,  whether  self -cho- 
sen and  through  a  vagrant  will,  or  whether 
they  are  laid  upon  one  in  matters  where 
choice  is  little  and  conscience  everything. 
The  dative  case  may  have  its  fascination 
and  requirements,  but  the  world  may 
have  other  claims.  A  straighter  line  of 
work  seldom  falls  to  one  than  fell  to  Mr. 
White,  yet  from  nearly  everything  he  had 
chosen  he  was  called  away  to  something 
different.  Still  it  happened  that,  what- 
ever the  thing  was,  it  accorded  with  his 
ruling  passion;  for  such  he  had.  All  he 
did  was  subdued  to  that  complexion.  A 
broad  man,  —  as  a  student  of  history  is 
apt  to  become, — his  dominant  character- 
istic was  humanity.  The  good  rector  had 


failed  to  sow  its  seed  in  his  young  heart. 
That  sacred  growth  found  better  nurture 
under  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  —  a  name 
which  Mr.  White  never  fails  to  speak 
with  profound  and  tender  respect.  No 
better  thing  can  be  said  of  him  than 
that  Mr.  May  was  the  most  congenial 
mind  in  the  list  of  his  friends,  for  he  was 
a  saint  of  the  highest  order;  no  a  Kempis, 
or  Edwards,  or  Bunyan,  but  a  simpler 
and  profounder  nature,  who  every  day 
planted  his  feet  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
the  Master,  and  caught  the  breath  of  his 
charity.  In  reading  an  autobiography,  it 
is  well  to  follow  the  whim  or  wisdom  of 
the  writer.  One  can  only  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  White  for  enshrining  Samuel  J.  May 
in  his  pages. 

If  Providence  moves  by  correlation, 
it  was  illustrated  in  certain  things  that 
greatly  needed  to  be  done  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  here 
at  least  was  one  man  well  fitted  to  do 
some  of  them.  Mr.  White  was  a  foreor- 
dained humanist,  by  which  we  mean  one 
in  whom  there  is  a  special  coordination 
of  natural  gifts,  circumstances,  and  spir- 
itual movements,  fitted  to  work  out  cer- 
tain decreed  events,  merciful  in  their  na- 
ture. There  was  no  lack  of  such  men  at 
that  time  to  do  such  work,  but  they  were 
chiefly  looked  for  among  the  clergy.  The 
service  grew  broader  and  more  varied 
than  could  be  filled  by  this  class.  The 
clergyman  renders  all  important  service 
at  the  fountain  head  of  human  needs 
where  principles  are  to  be  laid  down,  and 
motives  are  to  be  stirred  into  action,  but 
he  is  prone  to  blunder  when  he  undertakes 
the  practical  thing.  This  is  apt  to  happen 
so  long  as  one  is  governed  by  formal  rules 
and  precedents,  instead  of  a  living  spirit 
which  is  ever  working  freely  in  a  growing 
world.  Thus  the  best  of  clergymen,  when 
they  get  immeshed  in  some  doctrinal  no- 
tion from  which  they  cannot  escape,  lose 
their  way  into  the  new  order  ordained  to 
come. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  which 
Mr.  White  found  himself  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  organization  of  Cornell 
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University.  In  this  greatest  work  of  his 
life,  he  fulfilled  the  saying  of  President 
Eliot :  "the  surest  pledge  of  long  remem- 
brance among  men  is  to  build  one's  self 
into  a  university."  Harvard  and  Yale 
were  founded  by  clergymen,  —  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Old  World.  They 
are  to  be  accorded  success,  and  even 
crowned  with  glory,  but  their  early  his- 
tories are  often  grotesque  in  their  leading 
features,  and  are  almost  blotted  out  with 
change.  Yale  rewrote  her  charter  after 
a  hundred  years,  in  order  to  catch  the 
breath  of  the  New  World,  and  has  re- 
cently givan  over  the  necessity  of  making 
the  president  a  cleric,  and  has  broken 
into  the  ranks  of  the  governing  board  of 
"ten  Colonial  ministers  of  Connecticut," 
by  placing  among  them  a  layman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  White  in  founding  Cor- 
nell had  no  trouble  with  clergymen  from 
within,  but  no  end  of  it  from  without. 
There  is  always  a  two-handed  force  that 
brings  about  so  great  a  result  as  a  real 
university.  Emerson  humorously  de- 
scribes the  ease  and  speed  with  which 
Americans  turn  out  a  college:  "a  meet- 
ing of  a  few  rich  men  after  business  hours, 
a  board  of  trustees  before  the  winter 
evening  is  over,  a  president  elected  and 
placed  in  his  chair  within  a  week,  a  char- 
ter secured,  professors  appointed,  build- 
ings erected,  and  before  green  pease  are 
ready,  the  University  is  opened  and  in 
full  action."  We  would  not  repeat  Mr. 
Emerson's  badinage  if  it  were  not  a  lit- 
eral history,  and  —  greatest  wonder  of  all 
—  the  university  is  highly  prosperous  to 
this  day.  But  Cornell  did  not  so  rise  in 
air.  Two  things  were  needed, — the  will 
of  the  people,  and  the  brain  of  a  man  fit 
for  the  work.  Land  grants  from  the  nation 
were  to  be  secured,  and  great  necessities 
were  to  be  provided,  —  all  possible  only 
through  arduous  work  and  long  waiting. 
Mr.  White  entered  into  the  enterprise  not 
as  a  novice,  for,  save  a  few  sessions  in 
the  state  senate  of  New  York,  he  had 
never  been  out  of  sight  of  a  university. 
But  he  had  a  better  preparation  than  ex- 
perience; he  had  seen  a  vision  and  heard 
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a  call.  His  life  in  the  senate  had  proved 
his  skill  in  business,  but  he  had  not  yet 
shown  that  he  was  gifted  with  the  special 
power  of  steadily  working  under  an  ideal 
when  confronted  by  great  difficulties. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  passages  in 
Dr.  White's  pages  is  that  in  chapter  seven- 
teen, where  he  describes  the  dream  of  a 
university  first  pictured  in  his  fancy  on  the 
shores  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  realized  later 
as  president  of  one  on  Cayuga.  He  writes : 
"As  I  read  in  this  new-found  book  (He- 
ber  and  Newman  on  the  English  univer- 
sities) of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  pored  over  the  engraved 
views  of  quadrangles,  halls,  libraries, 
chapels,  —  of  all  the  noble  and  dignified 
belongings  of  a  great  seat  of  learning,  — 
my  heart  sank  within  me.  Every  feature 
of  the  little  American  college  seemed  all 
the  more  sordid.  But  gradually  I  began 
consoling  myself  by  building  air-castles. 
These  took  the  form  of  structures  suited 
to  a  great  university:  with  distinguished 
professors  in  every  field,  with  libraries  as 
rich  as  the  Bodleian,  halls  as  lordly  as 
that  of  Christ  Church  or  of  Trinity, 
chapels  as  inspiring  as  that  of  King's, 
towers  as  dignified  as  those  of  Magdalen 
and  Merton,  quadrangles  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  Jesus  and  St.  John's.  In  the 
midst  of  all  other  occupations  I  was  con- 
stantly rearing  these  structures  on  that 
queenly  site  above  the  finest  of  the  New 
York  lakes,  and  dreaming  of  a  univer- 
sity worthy  of  the  commonwealth  and  of 
the  nation.  This  dream  became  a  sort  of 
obsession.  It  came  upon  me  during  my 
working  hours,  in  the  classrooms,  in 
rambles  along  the  lake  shore,  in  the  even- 
ings, when  I  paced  up  and  down  the  walks 
in  front  of  the  college  buildings,  and  saw 
rising  in  their  place  and  extending  to  the 
pretty  knoll  behind  them,  the  worthy 
home  of  a  great  university.  ...  I  made 
provision  for  other  studies  beside  classics 
and  mathematics.  There  should  be  pro- 
fessors in  the  great  modern  literatures  — 
above  all,  in  our  own;  there  should  also 
be  a  professor  of  modern  history  and  a 
lecturer  on  architecture.  And  next,  my 
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university  should  be  under  control  of  no 
single  religious  organization;  it  should  be 
free  from  all  sectarian  or  party  trammels; 
in  electing  its  trustees  and  professors  no 
questions  should  be  asked  as  to  their  be- 
lief or  their  attachment  to  this  or  that  sect 
or  party.  So  far,  at  least,  I  went  in  those 
days  along  the  road  toward  the  founding 
of  Cornell." 

While  a  dream,  it  was  not  such  as  plays 
about  the  youth  when  he  awakes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  but  such  as  attends 
that  more  stable  thing  that  comes  over 
him  later,  —  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  life. 
White  saw  the  charm  of  things,  and  he 
never  failed  to  realize  it.  Whatever  was 
beautiful  he  strove  to  make  real,  in  music 
and  art  and  architecture, — but  the  dream 
did  not  become  more  than  a  dream  until 
it  found  shape  in  humanity.  While  Cor- 
nell is  the  most  enduring  and  substan- 
tial achievement  of  his  career,  the  most 
spiritual  and  ideal  is  the  part  played 
in  the  formation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
He  heard  in  it  Milton's  Hymn  of  the 
Nativity.  "No  war  or  battle's  sound" 
would  he  listen  to  if  he  could  quell  it. 
Here  he  struck  the  keynote  of  highest  hu- 
man need,  and  he  followed  the  law  of  his 
life  as  he  had  heard  it  framed  by  Dr. 
Wayland:  "I  go  for  humanity,"  not  in 
mere  protests  against  bloodshed,  but 
using  the  special  way  open  to  him  in  the 
service  of  diplomacy.  He  had  learned 
how  to  win  the  hearts  of  those  in  power, 
and  to  weave  together  the  growing>threads 
of  good  will  to  men  into  strands  of  mercy 
and  reason  until  the  law  of  peace  seems 
at  last  about  to  become  a  reality. 

Few  men  ever  more  closely  hit  the  mark 
aimed  at  in  youth,  but  one  must  note  that 
it  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  ambition, 
but  sprang  from  the  logic  of  his  nature 
and  his  circumstances.  The  time  had 
come  when  the  New  World  needed  a  new 
university.  The  faint  reflections  of  the 
great  schools  of  learning  —  largely  made 
up  of  Aristotle  and  "gerund-grinding" — 
clearly  had  passed  their  day,  at  least  here. 
Mr.  White,  grasping  the  situation  later 
on,  saw  that  the  dons  of  Oxford  no  longer 


furnished  the  models  of  education  for  a 
democracy.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  his 
life  that  grew,  by  some  necessity  of  his  na- 
ture, out  of  this  absolute  sense  of  the 
American  democracy,  and  the  way  he 
would  deal  with  it.  I  name  it  as  a  sign 
and  measure  of  not  only  his  far-sighted 
outlook,  but  his  humanity  and  the  fine- 
ness of  his  nature.  He  saw  that  aristo- 
cracy and  humanity,  though  long  coex- 
isting, are  not  compatible  in  their  nature. 
Few  Americans  have  been  more  deeply 
immersed  in  the  higher  ranks  of  Euro- 
pean society,  but  though  often  a  relent- 
less critic  of  his  countrymen,  never  was 
there  a  touch  of  pessimism  or  contempt, 
except  for  infidelity  to  the  nation. 

When  Mr.  White  was  trying  to  do  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  possible  thing, 
he  encountered  the  severest  trial  a  well- 
meaning  man  is  ever  called  on  to  under- 
go, —  namely,  the  criticism  of  good  men 
as  to  his  personal  religion.  To  endure  the 
contradiction  of  sinners  is  counted  griev- 
ous, but  it  is  bliss  compared  with  enduring 
that  of  saints.  Mr.  White  encountered  it  in 
full  measure,  but  he  was  saved  from  the 
sting  by  having  attained  a  clear  view  of 
evolution  as  the  order  of  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  material  world,  for  it  was  on  the 
former  that  the  new  university  was  held 
to  have  denied  the  faith,  and  its  young 
president  to  be  the  arch-heretic.  It  would 
have  been  useless  to  laugh  at  or  to  curse 
those  who  in  the  name  of  religion  had  set 
their  faces  against  him.  He  said  to  me  at 
the  time,  that  their  criticism  and  its 
methods  were  enough  to  have  made  him 
a  howling  atheist,  had  he  yielded  to  them. 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  gentleman,  even 
while  he  scuttled  the  ship  of  humanity, 
but  the  common  courtesies  of  good  soci- 
ety were  withheld  by  his  critics  from  Mr. 
White.  As  I  recall  the  gentleness  of  his 
comments  upon  those  of  every  profession, 
church,  and  calling,  and  of  newspapers, 
from  the  worst  to  the  best,  —  if  the  best 
were  not  the  worst,  —  all  alike  tearing 
his  soul  and  body  asunder,  and  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  his  university, 
laid  in  the  name  of  humanity,  I  am  amazed 
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at  the  patience  and  quietness  with  which 
he  endured,  indignant  only  when  his  co- 
laborers  were  maligned  along  with  him- 
self. My  suspicion  is,  that  in  all  this  bitter 
stress  of  undeserved  fortune,  the  mem- 
ory of  Samuel  J.  May  stayed  by  him  as  a 
spirit  of  consummate  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, for  so  had  he  endured,  and  opened 
not  his  mouth. 

The  larger  part  of  his  critics  were  not 
hypocrites,  nor  evil-doers.  They  kept  the 
commandments,  except  that  on  bearing 
false  witness  against  their  neighbor,  and 
offered  their  prayers  in  all  sincerity,  but 
were  simply  terror-stricken  over  some- 
thing, they  knew  not  what,  called  evolu- 
tion. Mr.  White,  fed  by  a  gift  of  inex- 
haustible good  nature,  that  has  carried 
him  beyond  threescore  and  ten  without 
a  known  enemy,  and  also  having  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature,  waited  for 
the  universities  throughout  the  country 
to  come  to  him  through  the  sure-moving 
wheels  of  evolution.  For,  in  the  early  six- 
ties, not  a  university  in  the  country  had 
recognized  the  great  Law,  except  in  some 
chance  lecture  room,  nor  taken  a  step  to 
free  itself  from  that  vast  burden  of  super- 
stition and  enthroned  blunder  found  in 
every  science,  from  theology  to  physics. 
Of  course  but  few  of  these  universities 
openly  opposed  Mr.  White,  but  they  did 
a  thousand  times  worse.  Is  there  any 
criticism  so  exquisite  in  its  sting,  so  dead- 
ly in  its  effect,  as  silence  ?  There  was  one 
exception.  Mr.  White  says,  "  An  eminent 
and  justly  respected  president  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Eastern  universities  published 
a  treatise,  which  was  widely  circulated, 
to  prove  that  the  main  ideas  on  which  the 
new  university  was  based  were  utterly  im- 
practicable; and  especially  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  various  courses  of  instruction 
suited  to  young  men  of  various  aims  and 
tastes,  with  liberty  of  choice  between  them, 
pas  preposterous .  It  is  interesting  to  note 
lat  the  same  eminent  gentleman  was  af- 
terward led  to  adopt  this  same  'imprac- 
ticable '  policy  at  his  own  university. ' '  An- 
other exception  of  a  different  kind  came 
from  one  whose  weight  of  opinion  was 


worth  the  entire  mass  of  frightened  criti- 
cism and  crazed  abuse.  Mr.  White  was 
asked  to  lecture  in  New  Haven,  for  Yale 
never  ceased  to  love  him,  however  much 
she  bewailed  his  "  wild  and  erratic  views," 
—  very  like  her  own  at  present, — when 
he  wrought  into  his  address  the  entire 
substance  of  his  future  book,  The  War- 
fare of  Science  with  Theology.  President 
Woolsey  presided  over  a  large  audience, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  address  thoroughly 
supported  his  position  and  bade  him 
"God-speed."  What  others  thought  is 
not  told,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  know; 
Plato  had  spoken.  In  due  time,  the  entire 
company,  according  to  their  vision  and 
their  prudence,  followed,  though  in  a 
manner  somewhat  like  the  attendance  of 
the  Oxford  dons  on  the  decennial  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science: 
at  the  first,  they  stayed  away;  ten  years 
after,  they  went  but  remained  silent;  at 
the  third,  they  took  the  floor.  By  steps  so 
graded  does  the  wise  and  prudent  world 
move  on  in  the  path  of  human  progress. 

One  asks,  when  this  storm  of  bigotry 
was  raging  so  near,  why  Harvard  and 
Yale  did  not  offer  a  helping  hand,  or  at 
least  a  word  of  sympathy  ?  For  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Mr.  White  was  fighting  a 
single-handed  battle,  not  for  himself  and 
his  half -born  university,  but  for  all,  and 
for  the  churches  as  well,  as  time  will 
show.  Only  a  partial  answer  can  be  given. 
None  of  us  care  to  question  the  early 
stages  of  our  own  souls  or  our  universi- 
ties; it  is  pleasanter  to  forget,  than  to  put 
on  sackcloth.  Perhaps  the  simplest  an- 
swer would  be  the  truest;  few  men  in  the 
country  believed  in  evolution.  Mr.  White 
was  regarded  as  simply  a  student  of  his- 
tory, wandering  in  a  foreign  field  and  put- 
ting out  vagaries  in  a  radical  magazine. 
It  must  also  be  said  that  while  there  was 
enough  thought  in  Boston,  it  confined  it- 
self to  its  peculiar  questions  and  fads.  It 
was  too  well  satisfied  with  its  own  pro- 
phets of  reconstructed  theology  to  ask  if 
there  were  another.  But  evolution  spares 
no  old  or  new  creeds  unless  reorganized 
on  the  central  law  of  creation,  when  it  be- 
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comes  eternal  law.  Harvard  was  feeling 
still  the  castigations  of  Emerson,  and 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Theodore  Parker, 
and  had  too  much  at  home  to  look  after, 
to  concern  itself  with  a  university  ground- 
ed on  an  hypothesis;  for  so  it  regarded 
what  was  going  on  in  central  New  York. 
The  spokes  of  Dr.  Holmes's  wheel  did  not 
in  that  day  radiate  far  beyond  Boston. 
As  for  Yale,  she  was  busy  grinding  away 
the  roughness  of  her  Calvinism,  and 
squaring  Scotch  metaphysics  with  Ger- 
man mysticism.  Evolution  she  might  tol- 
erate in  part,  but  would  have  none  of  it  as 
a  whole.  Besides,  when  was  it  ever  true 
that  a  prophet  had  honor  in  his  own 
country  ?  Years  earlier,  Mr.  White  was 
not  considered  by  Yale  for  a  professor- 
ship of  history  because  of  his  "views." 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  White,  while  building 
his  university  on  the  shores  of  Cayuga, 
was  for  ten  years  the  most  solitary  thinker 
in  the  country.  Others  were  thinking,  but 
none  with  a  university  on  his  shoulders, 
and  all  the  churches  at  his  heels. 

Some  of  his  critics  were  fellow  state 
senators,  and  worthy  coadjutors  on  pub- 
lic education,  but,  strange  to  say,  fell  in 
with  the  cry  of  the  churches.  While  evo- 
lution is  a  wide-sweeping  tide,  there  are 
some  people  who  are  left  behind  —  caught 
by  projecting  rocks  or  sand-bars,  or  by 
whirling  eddies  held  in  perpetual  motion 
which  is  thought  to  be  progress  —  until 
some  high  tide  of  melting  snow  or  heaven- 
dropping  rain  sweeps  them  into  deeper 
waters.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  gets  land- 
locked and  never  escapes,  as  when  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  a  binding  creed.  Such 
are  the  exceptions,  and  sometimes  they 
puzzle  one  as  to  a  raison  d'etre.  But  the 
power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness treats  humanity  as  it  does  the 
rest  of  nature,  as  an  endless  diversity.  It 
is  a  fact  that  makes  one  tolerant  and  pa- 
tient with  others,  and  bids  one  to  look 
out  for  his  own  motion,  rather  fchan  jeer 
at  those  who  lag  behind.  The  profound- 
est  words  perhaps  set  down  by  the  divine 
Shakespeare  are, — 
""There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 


It  is  the  first  lesson  in  evolution,  and 
time  seems  to  lengthen  in  order  to  leave 
men  space  to  consider  the  second  line  of 
the  inspired  couplet, — 

"  Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out." 
There  is  something  more  important  than 
exactness  of  opinion  over  newly  discov- 
ered truths,  whether  held  under  denial 
or  acceptance.  We  are  all  in  the  vast  hu- 
man swim,  moving  along  the  current  of 
constant  change,  nothing  true  but  for 
the  hour,  some  greater  reality  swinging 
into  view  for  its  moment.  Nothing  re- 
mains fixed  but  charity  for  our  neighbor. 
When  that  goes,  the  shifting  drama  of 
humanity  dissolves,  leaving  nothing  with 
reason  or  purpose.  If  it  remains,  and 
"men  observingly  distil  it  out,"  there 
comes  a  certain  repose  that  one  feels, 
as  when  watching  Dante's  wheels,  —  so 
swiftly  moving  that  they  seem  to  sleep  on 
their  axles. 

Our  friend  Mr.  White,  whom  we  left 
chafing  a  little  under  the  roughness  of 
his  theological  neighbors,  did  not  forget 
the  lesson  he  had  learned  in  his  studies  of 
history,  that  the  churchman  has  always 
been  the  laggard  in  human  progress, 
while  by  a  strange  contradiction  he  is  its 
best  friend.  The  church  carries  a  large 
amount  of  impedimenta  in  this  war  of  hu- 
man life;  much  of  it  is  more  than  useless, 
but  a  little  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
balance  of  general  opinion  is  that  the 
two  factors  are  essential  to  each  other. 
However  it  might  be  in  the  churches,  Mr. 
White,  after  long  consideration  how  to 
secure  the  best  religious  service  for  his 
students,  decided  to  cast  out  the  sectarian 
element,  and  make  the  pulpit  as  open  and 
broad  as  the  audience,  presuming  only 
on  the  simplest  form  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. It  was  a  flank  movement  against 
all  the  churches  in  the  region.  If  their 
best  preachers  were  captured  there  could 
no  longer  be  complaints  of  infidelity  in 
the  pulpit. 

Here  again  Mr.  White  proved  himself 
a  reformer,  by  first  leading  the  way  out  of 
the  perplexing  problem  of  the  university 
pulpit.  Harvard  held  to  its  one  preacher, 
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and  while  he  was  Andrew  Peabody  none 
could  be  diviner,  but  it  was  still  within  a 
sectarian  wall.  When  Mr.  White  was  at 
Yale,  Dr.  Fitch,  a  genius  of  the  pulpit, 
was  preaching  a  creation  of  six  days' 
duration,  five  thousand  years  ago,  while 
Professor  Silliman,  on  Monday  morning, 
declared  it  to  be  a  development  of  infinite 
duration;  but  as  one  who  took  notes  in 
those  days,  I  can  bear  witness  that  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  flat  contradiction 
between  pulpit  and  lecture  room,  beyond 
naming  it  as  due  to  idiosyncrasy  on  the 
part  of  the  professor.  Mr.  White  could 
only  regard  such  contradiction  as  foster- 
ing infidelity  on  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
saw  no  way  to  overcome  this  dilemma  but 
to  open  the  field,  —  the  refuge  of  all 
thought  in  all  ages,  though  with  many 
half-won  battles  to  gain  the  ground  that 
belongs  to  neither,  but  to  both  as  one. 

It  will  occur  to  careful  readers  of  this 
apologia  pro  vita  sua,  that  while  Mr. 
White  does  not  pose  as  a  philosopher,  but 
is  a  teacher  of  history,  he  has  led  the  only 
way  in  which  a  university  can  show  the 
harmony  of  science  and  theology.  To 
leave  them  in  contradiction  is  as  intol- 
erable as  it  would  be  to  assert  a  flat  and  a 
round  globe.  This  absurdity  lingered  in 
every  university  in  the  country,  until  Mr. 
White,  like  Columbus,  stood  the  egg  on 
end.  The  doctors  of  theology  begged  the 
question,  when  they  claimed  that  science 
was  atheistic,  because  it  denied  the  "faith 
held  semper,  ubique  et  ab  omnibus,"  and 
clinched  their  argument  by  saying  that  it 
was  opposed  to  Scripture.  Mr.  White 
said:  "Come  into  the  open  field,  and  let 
us  see."  And  indeed  we  have  seen.  All 
mankind  believe  in  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  and  most  intelligent  people  are 
slowly  yielding  to  the  suspicion  that  theo- 
logy and  science  are  not  antagonists. 

One  does  not  perceive  the  full  import 
of  Mr.  White's  creation  of  Cornell,  until 
one  has  in  mind  the  history  of  education 
as  it  sprang  from  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
and  spread  throughout  Europe, — passing 
through  phases  of  loss  and  gain  as  it  fared 
under  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Refor- 


mation, now  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  then  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  one 
learns  that  Mr.  White  was  not  a  mere 
critic  and  crude  innovator,  but  instead, 
was  carrying  out  a  normal  process  corre- 
lated to  the  progress  of  human  develop- 
ment. Education,  as  brought  hither,  was 
under  the  lead  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
church,  and  in  them  had  elements  of  great 
value  and  power,  which,  however,  were 
sure  also  to  weaken  and  pass  away.  It  is 
true  that  Sturm  taught  better  Latin  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  Harvard  and  Yale 
taught  a  half  century  ago,  but  little  else 
did  he  teach.  These  universities  were 
indeed  humanistic,  but  with  heavy  limi- 
tations, especially  under  the  method  of 
rigid  drill  in  a  narrow  range  of  studies. 
The  real  life  of  the  Renaissance  lost  in 
part  its  meaning  and  life  as  it  moved 
northward. 

Mr.  White's  mind  instinctively  shaped 
itself  to  the  bettering  of  whatever  he  en- 
countered or  undertook.  He  was  first  sent 
to  a  small  and  ineffective  college,  but  left 
it  without  parental  permission,  and  forced 
his  way  to  Yale  as  a  better  one.  Finding 
it  such,  he  at  once  began  to  conceive  one 
still  better,  though  Yale  at  the  time  was 
the  foremost  of  American  colleges.  He 
was  the  most  brilliant  graduate  of  his 
day,  and  no  one  has  won  brighter  honors 
since.  The  fault  of  method  that  White  en- 
countered was  lack  of  inspiration,  grow- 
ing in  part  out  of  the  predominance  of 
classical  studies,  and  a  consequent  lack  of 
general  knowledge,  as  found  in  history 
and  science.  It  was  the  system  on  which 
Carlyle  poured  out  his  wrath  as  "endless 
gerund-grinding,"  which  had  for  a  theo- 
ry a  discipline  of  the  mind  by  a  certain 
balance  of  studies  on  a  narrow  range  of 
subjects.  To  awaken  the  mind  by  inter- 
esting it  was  incidental,  and,  if  we  remem- 
ber, it  was  carefully  avoided,  and  the 
more  pain  involved  in  the  process  the 
completer  the  education  was  regarded. 
It  was  an  ancient  method,  the  secret  of 
which  is  still  to  be  read  in  Latin  on  the 
walls  of  old  Winchester  as  wise  advice 
to  her  students:  "Aut  Disce:  Aut  Dis- 
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cede:  Manet  Sors  Tertia  Caedi."  (The 
translation  may  be  found  in  the  note- 
book of  an  American  tourist,  with  abso- 
lute correctness,  but  national  freedom  in 
its  vocabulary:  "Learn  your  lesson  or 
take  a  licking.") 

We  have  directed  our  readers  chiefly 
to  the  part  played  by  Mr.  White  in  what 
may  be  called  the  drama  of  education  so 
far  as  it  has  gone  on  in  the  University  of 
Cornell.  Valuable  as  were  his  public  ser- 
vices at  home  and  abroad,  the  year  that 
ushered  Cornell  into  existence  was  worth 
all  the  other  years  of  his  life,  for  all  else 
might  have  been  done  by  others.  Yet  not 
simply  to  create  a  university,  which  is 
often  done,  but  to  create  that  special  type 
of  a  university  needed  in  the  nation,  with 
its  soul  of  democracy,  its  religious  free- 
dom, its  assertion  of  science  as  coequal 
with  letters,  as  coordinated  to  universal 
utility,  as  a  full  place  for  woman  in  all 
intellectual  labor  and  culture,  its  endow- 
ments in  all  the  fields  of  human  ser- 
vice, the  three  professions  broadened  and 
made  honorable  unto  as  many  as  deserve 
honor;  — this  university,  so  won  into  ex- 
istence with  dreams  that  led  him  through 
labors  heavy  and  sad,  and  built  up  into 
unquestioned  greatness,  is  an  achieve- 


ment that  will  not  be  measured  until  its 
fuller  proportions  are  carried  out  as  they 
have  been  conceived  in  the  mind  of  its 
builder. 

Mr.  White  did  not  come  to  his  place 
at  Cornell  with  a  few  criticisms  of  de- 
fects, sure  to  be  corrected  in  time,  but 
to  plant  his  university  upon  the.  funda- 
mental principles  and  uses  of  education, 
having  come  to  a  full  realization  of  what 
Hegel  had  said,  that  "the  history  of 
humanity  is  a  progress  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  freedom; "  and  of  what  Professor 
Seth  indicates  in  his  profound  analysis: 
"It  is  not  in  knowledge  as  such,  but  in 
feeling  and  action  that  reality  is  given." 
Mr.  White  had  felt  his  way  into  the 
heart  of  these  truths,  and  made  himself 
a  "Bahnbrecher," — a  breaker  out  of 
paths,  into  the  humanity  that  had  become 
to  him  the  sole  reality  of  existence,  as  it 
must  to  every  man  who  has  gained  a 
clear  vision  of  it, 

Mr.  White  is  a  great  educator,  under 
the  conception  that  education  is  the  final 
stage  in  the  evolutionary  process,  —  the 
purpose  of  evolution  being  the  realiza- 
tion of  free,  moral  personalities.  Edu- 
cators are  completing  consciously  the 
world's  unconscious  processes. 
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BY   ANNIE   TRUMBULL   SLOSSON 


Do  modern  children,  those  of  to-day, 
children  of  the  period,  have  their  own 
omens,  portents,  spells,  little  supersti- 
tions, as  did  the  children  of  fifty  years  ago  ? 

I  knew  intimately  two  children  of  those 
old  days,  —  there  is  but  one  now,  —  and 
have  been  recalling  some  of  the  many 
signs  and  tokens,  the  scarcely  formulated 
beliefs,  dreads,  fears  which  were  half 
hopes,  filling  their  young  lives  with  mys- 
tery. Where  did  they  find  these  things 
from  which  they  snatched  so  many  a  fear- 
ful joy  ?  Were  they  intuitive,  inherited,  or 
learned  from  their  nurses  or  from  other 
children  ? 

The  father  of  this  boy  and  girl  was  a 
very  practical  man,  of  strong  common 
sense  and  little  imagination.  One  of  his 
favorite  topics  of  conversation  was  the 
absurdity  of  popular  superstitions;  he 
himself,  he  said,  held  none  of  these  base- 
less beliefs.  Yet  these  children  remem- 
bered to  mature  age  how,  each  month, 
their  father  lifted  the.m,  one  at  a  time, 
that  each  might  see  the  little  new  moon, 
a  slender  crescent  in  the  sky,  and  always 
the  children,  the  dark-haired  boy,  the  fair- 
haired  girl,  felt  at  such  times  a  strong, 
gentle  hand  lightly  pressing  the  left  side 
of  each  little  head,  and  so  turning  it  al- 
most imperceptibly  toward  the  right. 
Somehow  they  knew  —  I  cannot  remem- 
ber just  how  they  knew  —  that  this  was 
to  help  them  see  the  thin  little  moon  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  that  this  was  best. 

That  they  often  heard  their  father  in 
wise  talk  inveigh  against  such  idle  cus- 
toms, even  instancing  this  very  supersti- 
tion concerning  the  first  glimpses  of  the 
new  moon  as  particularly  silly  and  not  to 
be  believed  or  regarded  with  any  serious- 
ness by  sensible  Christian  children,  —  this 
made  little  difference  to  the  boy  and  girl. 
Such  talk  was  the  sound  parental  counsel 


one  expected  from  a  father  at  his  best,  or 
at  least  his  wisest,  but  it  was  vague,  un- 
impressive, meaningless,  compared  with 
that  significant  though  perhaps  involun- 
tary pressure  of  the  strong,  gentle  hand 
on  the  left  side  of  the  curly  head.  I  know 
that  one  of  these  children,  the  girl,  feels 
still  that  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  when 
the  new  young  moon  is  in  the  sky,  and 
turns  in  response  to  see  the  crescent  as  of 
old  over  the  left  shoulder.  Does  the  boy, 
too,  remember? 

There  were  many  of  these  half-beliefs 
which  the  children  held  but  loosely,  not 
allowing  them  to  interfere  seriously  with 
their  simple  pleasures,  but  which  were 
never  quite  dropped  or  forgotten.  The 
late  Laurence  Hutton  in  his  delightful 
story  of  a  New  York  city  boyhood  speaks 
of  one  of  these,  the  sort  of  fear  or  dread  of 
stepping  on  the  cracks  or  divisions  be- 
tween the  flags  of  a  pavement  or  sidewalk. 
With  this  dread  the  boy  and  girl  were 
quite  familiar.  There  were  few  paved 
walks  in  the  little  seashore  village,  at  that 
time,  but  in  passing  over  those  few  the 
children  carefully  observed  the  unwritten 
rule,  and  lifted  their  small  feet  over  each 
dividing  line,  never  by  any  chance  step- 
ping upon  these  cracks  or  boundaries. 
There  were  some  board  walks,  too,  and 
here  the  same  practice  was  followed.  But 
best  of  all  was  carrying  out  the  rule  in 
stepping  only  upon  the  natural  stones 
which  cropped  up  everywhere  in  Rockby. 
With  great  care,  close  attention,  and  some 
very  long  strides  and  agile  leaps,  they 
could  go  all  over  the  village  without  touch- 
ing their  feet  to  the  level  ground.  They 
could  go  to  and  from  school  in  this  way, 
or  vary  their  course  by  turning  one  corner 
where  in  front  of  a  few  scattered  houses 
lay  a  board  walk.  Here  they  stepped 
cautiously  in  the  middle  of  each  board, 
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avoiding  the  cracks  or  seams,  till  they 
came  to  the  little  street  on  which  was  the 
post  office  and  the  few  village  stores.  They 
then  took  to  the  flagged  sidewalk,  still 
following  strictly  their  rule  till  they  were 
again  in  the  rocky  road  and  near  home. 
If  by  any  chance  a  passer-by  crowded  the 
little  pilgrims  till  one  foot  touched  the 
forbidden  line,  the  day  seemed  spoiled, 
and  nothing  went  quite  right.  I  do  not 
know  why  this  was,  and  no  one  can  tell 
me.  But  I  know  that  it  was  a  very  serious 
and  grave  business.  I  can  see  so  plainly 
in  memory  the  quaint  little  pair,  going 
solemnly  upon  then1  interrupted  way;  the 
girl's  gray  eyes  and  the  boy's  black  ones 
bent  earnestly  upon  the  ground,  as  for  a 
time  they  took  short,  mincing  steps  over 
the  small,  uneven  flags  of  the  rude  pave- 
ment, then  sprang  far  out,  one  after  the 
other,  to  reach  and  rest  upon  a  large  stone 
whose  top  just  showed  above  the  soil. 
The  girl's  two  pigtail  braids  of  flaxen 
hair  swung  wildly  in  that  leap,  and  the 
boy's  black  curls  were  tossed  about,  as 
they  clung,  panting  and  triumphant,  to 
each  other  upon  the  rock  they  had  safely 
reached.  The  children  carried  this  cus- 
tom into  the  house,  also.  The  kitchen 
floor  was  uncarpeted,  and  its  boards  nar- 
row, so  that  the  avoidance  of  the  cracks 
in  walking  over  it  became  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. Therefore  one  of  their  unwritten  but 
well  understood  creeds  was  that,  though 
it  was  safer  to  observe  the  time-honored 
custom  of  stepping  only  upon  the  centre 
of  each  board  and  skipping  the  dividing 
lines,  still  one  could  change  this  proced- 
ure when  in  a  hurry,  —  when  "mother 
called,"  for  instance,  —  without  dire  con- 
sequences. 

To  show  what  a  grave  matter  all  this 
was,  I  must  tell  you  that  when  the  girl 
first  heard  the  expression  "  crack  of  doom," 
—  I  think  it  was  in  a  sermon,  —  she  at 
once  jumped  at  its  meaning.  It  was  the 
crack  between  two  boards  or  flag  stones 
upon  which  you  must  not  step,  and  was  a 
most  fitting  and  appropriate  term.  She 
did  not  speak  of  this  to  her  brother.  Per- 
haps this  was  because  she  thought  him 


too  young  to  appreciate  and  understand; 
perhaps  because  she  feared  the  mysterious 
and  awesome  words  might  frighten  him; 
he  was  so  small,  full  two  years  her  junior. 
But  often,  after  this,  the  old-fashioned 
girl,  as  she  trod  cautiously  the  uneven 
pavement,  or  the  narrow  board  walk, 
said  to  her  own  grave  little  self,  but  un- 
der her  breath  so  that  nobody  heard,  "I 
must  not  touch  that  line;  it  is  the  crack 
of  doom." 

Peggy  McMahon,  a  rosy  young  Irish 
lass  employed  in  the  family,  was  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  children's  supersti- 
tions. She  told  them  many  strange  things, 
and  they  thought  they  believed  them  all. 
Peggy  said  that  if  any  one  approached  a 
sleeping  cat  and  spoke  these  strange 
words,  "Salamander  is  dead,"  something 
wonderful  would  follow.  Pussy  would 
"lep  up,"  dash  frantically  away,  and 
never,  never  return  to  her  old  haunts.  The 
children  knew  that  their  belief  in  this  was 
well  founded,  for  Peggy  had  explained 
the  whole  matter  to  them.  Salamander, 
she  said,  was  king  of  all  cats,  and  every 
pussy  in  the  world  had  hopes  of  some  day 
succeeding  him  as  sovereign.  Therefore 
when  they  heard  of  his  death  —  le  roi  est 
mort — they  were  excited  and  full  of  eager 
hope,  each  one  thinking  it  might  be  cho- 
sen reigning  monarch.  Thus  the  children 
understood  the  tale.  After  they  heard  it, 
no  cat  in  the  neighborhood  ever  enjoyed 
an  unbroken  nap.  The  whole  village  was 
scoured  in  search  of  drowsy  feline  listen- 
ers to  the  tragic  cry,  "Salamander  is 
dead."  And  as  they  invariably  accompa- 
nied their  loudly  yelled  announcement  of 
the  mournful  event  with  jumps  and  bounds 
at  or  over  the  sleeping  animal,  with  wav- 
ing arms  and  other  lively  demonstrations, 
the  experiment  was  always  successful, 
the  poor,  frightened,  abruptly  awakened 
creatures  "lepping  up"  and  fleeing  from 
their  vision.  That  these  identical  cats 
were  soon  after  seen  in  the  old  places, 
calmly  pursuing  the  duties  and  pleasures 
of  cat-life,  in  no  wise  shook  the  children's 
cherished  faith  in  the  story.  Clinging  to 
the  belief  they  loved  to  hold,  or  to  think 
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they  held,  they  always  ignored  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  animals,  never  speaking 
to  one  another  of  the  return,  which  ac- 
cording to  Peggy  should  never  have  taken 
place.  When  they  grew  up  they  learned 
that  the  Irish  girl's  story  was  founded 
upon  one  of  the  well-known  folk-tales  of 
the  world,  existing  in  different  forms  in 
many  lands. 

Then  there  was  the  story  of  the  ban- 
shee, the  wailing,  lamenting  spirit  that 
came  at  night  to  warn  people  of  approach- 
ing death.  Peggy  herself  had  once  heard 
it,  before  her  grandmother  was  killed  by 
falling  downstairs.  Though  the  children 
questioned  her  closely  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  sound,  she  could  never  make  them  un- 
derstand it,  nor  why  it  was  so  dreadful. 
They  asked  her  if  it  was  like  crying,  and 
she  said  it  was  "a  thrifle,"  but  she  added 
that  it  was  "  jist  the  lastebit  like  laughin', 
too."  Once,  after  she  had  heard  of  this 
sorrowful  voice,  the  little  girl  woke  at 
night  in  her  bedroom  with  its  east  win- 
dow looking  out  upon  the  sea,  and  heard  a 
mournful  sound.  Like  Peggy's  banshee, 
it  was  a  "thrifle  like  cryin',  but  the  laste 
bit  like  laughin',"  —  a  wild  cry,  a  dread- 
ful laugh.  The  little  girl  drew  the  bed- 
clothes over  her  head  and  tried  not  to  hear. 
As  she  lay  thus,  panting,  perspiring,  her 
heart  throbbing  wildly  with  a  terror  that 
was  half  a  joy,  a  soft  hand  drew  away 
the  coverings.  Mother  was  awake  —  do 
mothers  ever  sleep  ?  —  and  had  come  to 
see  how  her  child  fared.  Before  the  girl 
could  tell  what  had  frightened  her,  the 
melancholy,  hysterical  cry  rang  out  again. 

"The  loon  is  awake,  too,"  said  the  mo- 
ther; "the  pretty  black  and  white  bird  is 
swimming  about  out  there,  and  singing 
his  song." 

Well,  she  might  think  so,  the  child  said 
to  herself,  half  relieved  at  the  practical 
explanation,  half  disappointed  ;  but  she 
herself  should  not  accept  the  theory;  birds 
did  not  laugh  or  cry,  and  as  for  singing, 
this  was  never  a  song.  And  always  after- 
ward the  little  girl  believed  —  or  rather 
made  believe  —  that  she  had  heard  a  real 
banshee.  To  be  sure,  nobody  she  knew 


died  soon  afterwards,  but  some  one  some- 
where had  died,  and  the  banshee  knew  it 
was  to  happen,  and  she  had  heard  the 
telling  of  it. 

There  were  only  pleasant  thrills,  half- 
fears  that  were  almost  comfortable  ones, 
associated  with  these  semi-beliefs  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  But  there  was  one  real 
terror  which  haunted  the  little  girl  in 
those  days,  and  which  even  now  is  fearful 
in  memory.  It  was  a  strange  one,  and  I 
have  no  idea  as  to  its  beginning  or  origin. 
Perhaps  it  arose  from  some  story  told  by 
Peggy  or  black  Ephraim;  perhaps  from 
some  picture  only  half  understood.  The 
child  herself  does  not  know  when  it  be- 
gan, but  it  seems  to  her  as  if  it  was  with 
her  even  from  babyhood.  This  was  the 
consciousness  of  a  hand,  a  real  human 
hand,  following  her.  It  was  a  slender, 
white  hand,  with  a  ring  on  one  finger, 
and  a  wide  ruffle  of  lace  about  the  wrist. 
And  it  walked,  or  progressed,  not  by  glid- 
ing like  a  snake  or  lizard,  but  by  a  curi- 
ous motion  like  stepping  or  treading,  the 
fingers  first  lightly  touching  the  ground, 
then  the  wrist  doing  the  same.  As  soon  as 
dusk  came  on  she  began  to  fear  it,  to 
dread  seeing  it  behind  her.  That  she 
never  did  see  it  with  her  bodily  eyes  mat- 
tered not.  She  was  afraid  of  it,  deadly 
afraid.  If  she  went  upstairs  she  felt  that 
it  was  climbing  after  her.  When  she  came 
down  again  it  was  slipping  from  step  to 
step  behind  her,  and  she  dared  not  look 
around  to  see  if  it  was  really  there.  She 
never  told  any  one  of  this  terror.  A  sort  of 
shame,  a  fear  of  being  ridiculed,  kept  her 
from  speaking  of  it  to  her  mother,  Peggy, 
or  any  grown  person;  and  she  felt  that 
she  ought  not  to  burden  her  small  brother 
with  the  dreadful  thing.  So  she  suffered 
alone,  and  it  was  real,  acute  suffering,  as 
I  well  know.  Whether  the  boy,  too,  had 
a  private  and  personal  terror  of  his  own, 
unshared  by  any,  I  cannot  say.  But  he 
once  told  his  sister  in  confidence  that  he 
had  "made  up  a  sign,"  and  explained  it 
at  great  length.  The  details  are  forgot- 
ten after  all  these  long  years,  but  it  had 
something  to  do  with  hopping  a  certain 
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distance  on  one  foot  and  then  "turnin' 
round  as  fast  as  you  can"  before  entering 
the  schoolhouse  in  the  morning.  This 
was ' '  to  keep  things  from  happenin ' , "  the 
boy  said.  He  was  a  restless,  mischievous, 
fearless  little  lad,  and  things  often  did 
happen,  if  the  teacher  attended  to  her 
duties  and  maintained  order.  So  such  a 
spell  as  this  professed  to  be  would  have 


been  a  blessing.  But  the  girl  would  have 
none  of  it. 

"You  can't  make  up  signs  yourself," 
she  said,  "they'd  never  come  true." 

"Somebody  made  'em  first,  did  n't 
they?"  asked  the  boy  scornfully. 

"No,"  replied  the  little  maid,  with  de- 
cision, "they  were  n't  made  up,  ever,  they 
just  came  so." 


THE   CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB 


THE    MELODRAMA    OF   REFORM 

IN  the  recent  thrilling  discussions  of 
various  phases  of  civic  transgression,  our 
popular  magazines  have  discovered  a  new 
method  of  entertainment  that  puts  old 
ways  to  shame.  Character  sketches  of 
menagerie  animals  and  of  variety  ac- 
tresses pall  in  the  presence  of  these  ac- 
counts of  boodling,  graft,  corruption, 
trust-management,  and  dissemination  of 
microbes.  Who  can  fail  to  be  delighted  at 
finding  pictures  of  gifted  criminals,  ac- 
companied by  crisp,  sensational  phrases 
setting  forth  their  misdeeds;  or,  better 
still,  at  finding  the  portrait  of  the  Bad 
Man  on  one  page,  of  the  Good  Man  on 
the  next,  with  the  privilege  of  guessing 
before  reading  which  is  which.  It  is  a 
very  melodrama  of  reform,  in  which  every 
moment  is  a  climax;  an  all-pervasive 
Madame  Tussaud's  chamber  of  horrors 
in  pen  and  ink.  These  cheerful  histories 
of  crime,  set  in  the  midst  of  gay  pictures, 
dashing  bits  of  verse,  and  smart  stories, 
recall  irresistibly  to  my  mind  an  announce- 
ment which  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
door  of  a  prominent  religious  edifice  in 
Boston:  "Meeting  at  3  p.  M.  Subject: 
The  Unpardonable  Sin.  Bright  and  En- 
joyable Service.  All  are  invited." 

While  a  certain  danger  might  be  ap- 
prehended from  these  very  explicit  ac- 
counts of  the  methods  and  the  successes 
of  noted,  if  unconvicted,  criminals;  while 


many  a  buyer  of  ten-cent  magazines 
might  be  thus  turned  to  a  career  which 
promises,  en  route,  rich  rewards  in  the 
way  of  boodling  and  the  glory  of  maga- 
zine portraiture  at  the  end,  with  the  re- 
iterated assurance  that  such  criminals  in- 
variably go  uncaught,  it  is  better  to  sup- 
pose that  all  these  shots  strike  home,  that 
the  effect  upon  the  erring  is  tremendous, 
and  that  the  Bad  Man,  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  his  sinister  face  upon  the  left-hand 
page,  will  turn  from  his  evil  ways,  en- 
deavoring to  appear  next  among  the  god- 
ly on  the  right. 

Doubtless  the  effect  upon  the  heroes 
of  these  tales  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
It  is  not  for  sinners  that  I  fear,  but  for  the 
virtuous.  With  the  wide  public  as  father 
confessor,  a  public  that  has  not  learned 
the  inviolability  of  the  confessional,  re- 
former after  reformer  unflinchingly  re- 
counts the  wrong-doing  of  his  fellow  men; 
yet  from  time  immemorial  but  question- 
able benefit  has  been  derived  from  con- 
fessing other  people's  sins.  If  the  wicked 
are  growing  better  under  these  methods 
of  exposure,  the  fairly  good  are  becoming 
unendurable.  Listening  greedily  to  ac- 
counts of  many  transgressions  that  I  do 
not  commit,  I  have  detected  in  myself  a 
share  of  the  writer's  smug  enjoyment, 
have  found  my  inner  man  congratulating 
himself  as  one  who  must  be  better  than 
the  average  person,  and  have  come  to  feel 
that  my  private  and  particular  sins,  being 
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unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  great  pub- 
lic, are  unworthy  of  my  own.  The  failing 
that  I  observe  in  myself  I  see,  as  is  always 
the  way  with  critics,  in  those  about  me.  In 
whatever  company  I  have  been  of  late,  the 
conversation  has  turned  upon  the  many 
heinous  things  that  other  people  do.  Vir- 
tuous woman  is  growing  more  aggressive- 
ly virtuous  in  theory,  quiescent  man  more 
contentedly  quiescent.  How  many  people 
steal !  runs  the  burden  of  our  talk.  How 
many  lie!  How  lonely  is  this  world  for 
the  good!  Truly,  under  editorial  effort 
the  gently  congratulatory  mood  in  which 
we  listen  to  accounts  of  people  worse  than 
ourselves  is  being  unduly  prolonged. 
That  mediocre  virtue  should  become  more 
complacent  than  it  is  would  surely  be  a 
national  misfortune  as  blighting  in  its 
effects  as  civic  corruption,  and  we  need 
less  to  hear  of  the  crimes  that  we  have  not 
yet  committed  than  of  certain  high  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  of  conduct  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained.  The  wolves  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  —  this  they  are  prov- 
ing abundantly;  but  who  shall  protect 
the  silly  sheep  ?  One  recalls,  with  fear 
lest  this  state  of  mind  should  spread  over 
the  entire  nation,  the  explanation  given 
by  one  business  man  to  another  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  social  settlement:  "Why,  you 
see  it 's  this  way :  you  go  down  to  live  in 
a  tough  neighborhood  and  you  seem  a 
sight  better  than  you  really  are." 

GOING   BACK   OF  THE   FACTS 

WHEN  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  over- 
heard a  remark  of  my  grandmother's, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  things.  I  remember  running  out  of 
the  house,  and,  when  I  was  sure  that  I 
was  alone,  lifting  my  eyes  to  the  heavens 
to  see  if  they  were  still  there,  and  treading 
hard  upon  the  earth  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  still  firm  under  my  feet.  Finding 
everything  apparently  as  it  should  be,  I 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  retired  lilac 
bush  to  ponder;  and  if  a  yellow  dog  had 
not  chanced  to  come  along  just  then  and 
make  irresistible  overtures  toward  con- 


versation, I  don't  know  what  important 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  human 
life  I  might  not  have  reached.  What  my 
grandmother  said  was  simply  this:  "But 
I  really  think  I  ought  to  have  married  the 
other  man . ' '  She  spoke  in  her  usual  placid 
tone,  not  even  lifting  her  eyes  from  her 
knitting-needles.  She  was  an  altogether 
satisfactory  grandmother;  the  sort  of 
grandmother  who  knows  more  than  her 
daughter  about  housekeeping,  more  than 
her  son  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  more  than  any  new-fangled  parson 
about  religion,  and  almost  more  than  her 
grandchildren  about  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  doughnut-jar  in  commission.  And 
yet  she  was  capable  of  an  utterance  so 
abysmally  irreverent  as  to  shock  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  smallest  of  her  devoted 
doughnut-eaters.  As  he  has  grown  older, 
he  has  come  to  understand  the  feeling, 
but  it  has  not  grown  less.  It  is  an  amusing 
exercise  of  the  fancy  to  speculate  upon 
what  may  happen,  but  is  it  either  amus- 
ing or  decent  to  go  back  of  the  facts? 
Is  n't  it  silly,  is  n't  it  impious,  even  ?  Is 
there,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  any 
stranger  trick  of  the  human  mind  than 
that  which  wantonly  challenges  a  final- 
ity? 

Why  should  your  reminiscent  private 
citizen  and  your  grave  official  historian 
find  it  equally  delightful  to  speculate  upon 
what  would  have  happened  if  what  did 
happen  had  not  happened  ?  Anybody,  to 
be  sure,  can  play  this  kind  of  solitaire; 
the  rules  are  extremely  flexible,  and  it  al- 
ways "comes  out."  Here  is  the  card  that 
was  played  at  a  certain  moment  in  the 
original  game;  suppose  that  Providence 
had  slipped  it  under  the  next,  and  then 
look  you  what  the  subsequent  play  would 
have  been.  If  Keats  had  not  died  of  con- 
sumption and  Shelley  by  drowning,  the 
later  course  of  English  literature  would 
have  been  greatly  changed.  Works  of 
such  and  such  a  nature  would  doubtless 
have  been  produced,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  deny  that  So-and-so  would  have 

been  moved  to  an  utterance  less and 

more .    If  Neighbor  Jones  had  n't 
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bought  that  brindle  calf  seven  years  ago, 
he  would  n't  have  got  into  a  quarrel  with 
that  tramp  down  at  the  Corners,  his  barn 
and  live  stock  would  n't  have  been  burned, 
the  mortgage  would  n't  have  been  fore- 
closed, and  (here  is  the  fatal  leap  for  our 
ex-post-facto  prophet)  he  would  now  be 
married  again  and  be  worth,  say,  sixty- 
four  thousand  dollars  and  thirteen  cents. 
It  remains  to  be  said,  further,  that  if 
Charlotte  Bronte's  father  had  been  Swed- 
ish instead  of  Irish,  Rochester  would  have 
had  yellow  hair;  and  if  Charlotte  herself 
had  not  been  a  governess,  Jane  Eyre 
would  have  taken  in  sewing. 

But,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  futility 
and  the  absurdity  of  this  method  of  criti- 
cism are  not  its  only  vulnerable  points. 
It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to  hear 
my  grandmother  say  something  merely 
silly ;  what  mainly  appalled  me  was  that 
I  seemed  to  have  heard  her  deliberately 
blaspheme.  It  appeared  that  everything 
was  a  matter  of  luck,  and  might  just  as 
well  be  wrong  as  right.  My  grandmother 
ought  to  have  married  the  other  man, 
and  by  that  same  token  I  ought  not  to  ex- 
ist. So  easily  might  the  universe  have 
been  deprived  of  its  central  point  of  inter- 
est! Incidentally,  my  mother  ought  not 
to  have  existed,  nor  my  aunts  and  uncles 
and  cousins  and  all  their  to-be-misbegot- 
ten progeny  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration, and  so  beyond  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Nothing  that  was,  should  be,  and 
nothing  that  was  to  be,  should  be  about 
to  be.  It  was  all  very  confusing.  Only  one 
thing  was  clear:  that  marriage  was  a 
failure,  and  that  I  should  never  have  al- 
lowed myself  to  become  engaged  to  the 
yellow-haired  daughter  of  the  grocer.  Also 
I  had  a  feeling  (though  I  could  not  then 
analyze  it)  that  my  grandmother  had 
not  spoken  according  to  her  faith.  What 
were  her  prayer  meetings,  what  her  good 
works  ?  If  she  had  said  that  in  her  opinion 
Providence  would  do  better  to  mind  its 
own  damned  business,  I  should  hardly 
have  been  more  confounded.  Yet  she 
ranked  among  mortals,  and,  it  may  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Ironic  Powers,  as  a  most 


pious  old  lady;  at  all  events  she  was  suf- 
fered to  continue  to  live  for  many  years; 
and  to  make,  it  must  be  said,  the  best  of 
doughnuts. 

THE    ETHICS   OF  THE  STATION- 
ERS 

"M.  LE  COMTE,"  remarked  Saint -Si- 
mon's valet  to  him  every  morning,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  "remember  thou  hast  great 
things  to  do  in  this  world."  History  fails 
to  record  whether  Saint-Simon  received 
this  daily  remark  with  unvarying  compla- 
cency, and  we  wonder  if  occasionally  the 
valet  did  not  dodge  a  boot. 

Absurd  as  this  reminder  may  seem,  it 
has  had  many  parallels.  "Sire,  remem- 
ber the  Athenians,"  observed  Darius's 
servant  daily  at  dinner;  and  in  those 
times,  whose  traditions  gave  rise  to  that 
of  Alice's  Queen,  we  doubt  not  that  Da- 
rius's favorite  retort  was  "OS  with  his 
head!" 

These  sturdy  reminiscents  have  their 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  counterparts. 
To-day  Darius  would  hang  a  photograph 
of  Athens  beside  his  desk,  and  write  "Get 
busy  "  underneath  it.  Saint-Simon  would 
purchase  a  Van  Dykelet  and  set  it  on  his 
chiffonier.  The  up-to-date  stationer  is  on 
his  way  to  become  a  great  reformer.  He 
does  more  preaching  and  gives  more  ad- 
vice than  the  average  clergyman  or  the 
Salvation  Army.  He  gets  better  pay,  too, 
for  his  trouble.  The  clergyman  makes 
his  parish  calls  and  strives  to  leave  a  word 
of  encouragement  and  inspiration  at  each 
place;  his  remarks  are  received  with 
mingled  suspicion  and  reserve.  The  sta- 
tioner, on  the  other  hand,  is  busy  all 
day  handing  out  quotations  from  Emer- 
son, Newman,  or  Stevenson,  and  gets  ten 
cents  each  time  in  return.  He  puts  them 
in  his  window;  the  passers-by  stop,  gaze, 
and  go  on  then*  way  toiling  and  rejoicing, 
like  the  worthy  blacksmith  they  have 
just  been  reading  about.  Moreover,  the 
stationer  need  not  be  consistent.  The 
cynic's  calendar  may  be  hung  above  the 
"  Pathway  to  Peace,"  and  Emerson  con- 
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tradict  Newman  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  window,  and  no  one  thinks  of  calling 
the  stationer  to  account.  If  his  sense  of 
responsibility  is  keen,  if  he  realizes  that 
his  incandescent  light  is  not  to  shine  upoii 
a  bushel  of  flippancy,  and  that  the  illu- 
minated maxims,  by  the  barter  of  which  he 
gets  his  bread  and  jam,  are  put  down  by 
his  recording  angel  as  his  good  deeds  in 
a  naughty  world,  then  he  will  be  careful 
to  display  most  conspicuously  the  purely 
ethical.  Of  course,  flippancy  and  cyni- 
cism have  their  use.  They  serve  to  keep 
level  the  balance  of  sanity  and  common 
sense.  They  cater  to  the  sense  of  humor, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  requisite  to  righteous 
living. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  stationer's  win- 
dow. Here  you  get  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ions. You  are  told  how  to  conduct  your 
life  by  teachers,  preachers,  poets,  essay- 
ists, philosophers,  from  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis  down  to  Fanny  Crosby.  Here  are 
many  men  of  many  minds.  You  go  in- 
side, pay  ten  cents  or  a  quarter,  and 
whatever  system  of  ethics  you  want,  in 
Tiffany  text,  with  illuminated  initial,  on  a 
piece  of  cardboard  in  neat  passepartout, 
and  provided  with  a  ring  to  hang  it  up  by, 
is  yours.  You  take  it  home  and  refresh 
your  good  intentions  with  it  every  morn- 
ing over  the  shaving  mug. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  wife  of  your 
bosom  comes  in  and  reads  it.  You  sur- 
vey her  furtively,  not  wishing  to  appear 
aggressively  sanctified.  She  makes  no 
comment,  acting,  she  believes,  with  con- 
summate tact,  but  she  thinks  to  herself, 
"I  never  knew  George  cared  for  this  sort 
of  thing."  She  goes  shopping;  then  ap- 
pear mysteriously  a  few  other  placards, 
panels,  plates,  with  various  devices  upon 
them.  Evidently,  if  you  have  shown  a 
desire  to  live  a  better  life,  as  the  Christian 
Endeavorers  have  it,  she  is  going  to  aid 
and  abet  you.  Stevenson  comes  down. 
Up  goes  Phillips  Brooks.  You  were,  she 
tacitly  inferred,  trying  "to  be  honest,  to 
be  kind,  to  make  a  family,  on  the  whole, 
happier  for  your  presence."  You  also 
professed  to  believe  that  this  is  a  task 


that  takes  "all  a  man  has  of  fortitude 
and  delicacy."  Evidently  Ethel  does  not 
think  this  is  suited  to  your  needs.  Your 
new  spiritual  adviser  exhorts  you  "not  to 
pray  for  an  easier  life,  but  rather  to  be  a 
stronger  man."  You  accept  the  change 
with  that  meekness  which  has  character- 
ized you  since  your  marriage,  and  trust 
that  the  matter  will  stop  there. 

But  no;  the  passion  for  mottoes  is  upon 
Ethel.  In  the  front  hall  she  hangs  the 
"House  Blessing."  The  parlor  fireplace 
soon  bears  the  legend;  "Friend,  speak 
evil  of  no  man  around  this  hearth." 
"Sleep  sweet  within  this  quiet  room" 
dangles  from  the  bedpost.  Ethel's  work- 
basket,  her  waste  basket,  her  hairpin  tray, 
all  bear  mottoes  that  might  have  been 
clever  once,  but  now  are  weakly  flat.  She 
broaches  the  subject  of  a  sun-dial  in  the 
back  yard,  and  it  is  easy  to  elicit  the  fact 
that  she  has  already  chosen  a  motto  for  it. 
The  climax,  however,  is  reached  one  day 
when  you  come  home  to  dinner  and  find 
Ethel  has  introduced  the  skeleton  at  the 
feast.  Above  the  sideboard  hangs  a  china 
plaque  which  reads:  "We  never  repent 
having  eaten  too  little." 

"I  got  that  for  you,  George,"  she  re- 
marks. "I  know  you  like  that  sort  of 
thing." 

This  goes  to  show,  you  conclude,  that 
even  ethics  can  be  overdone.  They  tell  us 
that  the  moral  code  is  fairly  adequate, 
that  most  men  mean  well,  but  that  the 
impulses  to  make  the  best  of  life  are  inter- 
mittent. Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  stationers 
to  provide  us  with  spurs  for  our  lagging 
consciences.  The  daily  motto,  no  one 
can  deny,  is  a  good  thing,  if  you  do  not 
run  motto-mad. 

The  most  joyous  use  of  all  for  our  dodg- 
ers is  to  give  them  to  our  friends.  Person- 
ally, I  have  always  longed  to  distribute 
tracts.  I  could  play  the  part  of  parish 
missionary  with  unction,  I  believe.  But 
since  my  minister  thinks  otherwise,  I 
have  had  to  content  myself  with  sending 
dodgers  to  my  friends.  I  have  selected 
and  distributed  according  to  special  needs 
and  temperamental  deficiencies.  I  have 
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tried  to  reform  the  scold,  the  hypochon- 
driac, and  the  shirk.  I  have  thus  freed  my 
mind  in  a  way  with  which  not  my  most 
fiery  outburst  of  temper  could  compare, 
—  and  not  given  offense.  To  be  sure, 
Aunt  Eliza  sent  one  back,  saying  that 
since  the  coat  did  not  fit,  she  could  not 
put  it  on ;  and  other  acceptances  have  re- 
minded me  of  the  Christmas  when  I  gave 
all  my  mission  boys  a  cake  of  soap  apiece. 
Nevertheless,  I  know  that  I  am  engaged 
in  a  good  work,  and  if  I  am  ever  called 
upon  to  earn  my  living,  I  shall  open  a 
stationer's  shop. 

CAVE-DWELLERS,    OR   THE 
HALL-BEDROOM 

AND  yet  it  is  not  precisely  about  either 
of  the  historical  extremes  of  civilization 
designated  above  that  I  am  going  to  write. 
The  abode  which  I  celebrate  has  no  name 
of  generic  import.  Ignored  by  the  masses, 
it  plays  its  part  humbly  enough  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  and  few  are  they 
who  discover  its  charms,  though  several 
are  they  who  scorn  it. 

Three  flights  up  it  lies,  always  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  On  the  second  and  third 
floors  its  use  is  perverted  into  closets,  — 
curious  mistake.  It  is  patient  and  bides 
its  time,  climbing  higher,  determined  on 
consummation.  A  closet  quietly  setting 
itself  to  become  a  room,  —  what  else  is 
the  scheme  of  life  ?  Arrived  at  the  fourth 
floor,  it  looks  about.  The  fourth  floor 
front  and  the  fourth  floor  back  and  the 
two  hall-bedrooms  have  appropriated  all 
the  windows.  Now  a  window,  of  course, 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  room,  its  distinc- 
tion from  a  closet.  Have  a  window  or  fail. 
The  dauntless  closet!  It  settles  itself  in 
the  midst  of  the  house,  lifts  its  firm  inten- 
tion one  degree  higher  still,  and  breaks 
through  the  roof  to  the  sky.  There!  Is 
not  that  a  fine  attainment  ?  Let  the  other 
rooms  look  forth  if  they  will  on  narrow 
sections  of  city  streets,  dreary  and  con- 
fused; this  little  room  will  look  up  to  the 
stars  and  have  the  heavens  for  boundary. 
It  has  not  only  won  for  itself  the  room- 


ship  which  it  desired;  it  has  become  a 
unique  abode,  full  of  peculiar  charm. 

When  I  took  possession  and  closed  the 
door,  dropping  my  things  upon  the  bed 
because  there  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be 
no  other  receptacle,  the  room  was  non- 
committal. I  cannot  say  it  stood  back  and 
waited;  it  was  too  small  to  stand  back. 
But  its  effect  was  one  of  reserve.  What 
was  I  ?  Possible  lover  ?  Or  impecunious 
vagabond,  taking  up  with  a  last  resort  ? 
If  the  latter,  antagonistic  and  dull,  no 
single  charm  should  I  see;  but  rather  I 
should  be  smothered  at  once  and  so  got- 
ten out  of  the  way.  Fine-spirited  little 
room;  excellent  mettle  there!  I  raised 
my  eyes  to  the  dangling  ropes  which  con- 
trolled the  skylight.  One  strong  pull,  and 
half  the  ceiling  (which  is  not  saying  so 
much,  after  all)  was  lifted  from  above  my 
head.  Instantly  I  turned  out  the  gas,  and 
there  was  the  moon  looking  in  on  me,  and 
the  quiet  stars  and  the  deep  night  sky,  ex- 
actly as  clear  and  untroubled  as  if  I  were 
viewing  them  from  a  meadow  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  We  were  friends  from  that 
very  moment,  the  little  room  and  I. 

As  I  lay  in  bed,  looking  up  at  the  stars, 
I  smiled  with  satisfaction.  Even  in  the 
country  one  cannot  do  this,  unless  one  is 
painfully  camping  out.  How  still  it  was, 
moreover!  City  rooms  with  windows 
deafen  one.  Here  there  was  only  a  faint, 
far  sound  of  the  murmur  of  the  streets; 
the  blowing  of  whistles,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  aerial  noises  of  the  city  which  must 
rise  high  to  reach  me.  When  I  woke  in 
the  morning  and  again  looked  up,  a  fleecy 
cloud  was  sailing  across  the  blue. 

It  was  like  a  ship's  cabin,  I  decided,  as 
I  settled  down  to  live,  —  so  small,  so  com- 
pact; and  that  murmuring  tide  beyond 
and  below  was  the  sea.  Fine!  I  set  sail 
on  voyages  endless  as  those  of  Ulysses. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  farthest  port  which 
one  may  not  reach  in  a  room  like  this. 
One  may  even  touch  the  Happy  Isles. 
One  may  see  the  great  Achilles. 

Sometimes  the  wind  rose  and  blew  a 
gale,  hurtling  over  the  reefed  skylight. 
Then  we  plunged  and  flew ;  the  stars  went 
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by  us  like  sparks  of  fire,  the  moon  reeled 
giddily.  Foghorns  and  bell-buoys  warned 
us,  but  we  sailed  steadily  and  safely. 
Through  the  stormy  seas  we  held  our  way 
to  the  new  port  which  we  never  failed  to 
make,  the  new  port  of  To-morrow. 

All  our  sailing  was  done  by  night,  con- 
trary to  nautical  rules  in  general,  save 
those  perhaps  of  smugglers.  By  day  we 
anchored,  moored  fast  to,  say,  December 
6,  and  went  soberly  to  work.  The  sea  was 
still  there;  we  heard  it  washing  beyond 
our  little  harbor;  but  it  did  not  lure  us 
forth.  Shut  in  by  our  narrow  boundaries 
of  present  time  and  space,  we  assorted  the 
treasures  of  our  voyages  and  made  what 
use  of  them  we  could.  Some  of  them  we 
dropped  overboard.  Oh,  yes.  But  never 
mind. 

The  first  snow  surprised  me  greatly. 
The  rain  made  a  noise  and  woke  me  up, 
so  that  I  rose  and  reefed  the  skylight;  but 
the  snow  fell  unobtrusively  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  It  was  not  until  it  began  to  melt 
and  drip  from  the  edge  of  the  blanket 
that  I  stirred  into  damp  consciousness. 
Again  I  had  a  feeling  that  the  room  was 
watching  to  see  what  I  would  do.  It  had 
been  a  catastrophe  like  this  which  had 
brought  the  despair  of  the  last  incumbent 
to  a  climax.  But  mariners  must  have 
courage  and  faith,  loyalty  unshaken.  I 
repaired  the  damages  as  I  could,  with  the 
help  of  all  my  towels;  then  I  moved  into 
the  driest  corner  of  the  bed  and  went  to 
sleep  again. 

In  the  morning  it  was  apparent  to  me 
that  I  was  not  a  mariner  any  more  at  all, 
not  for  to-day,  at  least.  I  had  gone  back 
several  thousand  years,  and  was  a  cave- 
dweller.  A  cold,  greenish  light  filled  my 
room,  struggling  through  the  snow  above 
me.  How  was  I  going  to  get  out,  I  won- 
dered, to  hunt  and  kill  my  breakfast  ?  It 
had  been  clever  of  me,  take  it  all  in  all,  to 
contrive  this  snug  abode  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth,  working  at  it  from  above,  shap- 
ing and  polishing  it.  How  symmetrical 
it  was,  to  be  sure,  how  cosy  and  safe  and 
warm!  I  snuggled  down  in  my  pile  of 
skins  and  took  another  nap. 


•  Adventurer  bound  on  vast  voyages  into 
unknown  seas,  primitive  man  snowed  un- 
der in  the  early  wilderness,  —  can  one 
make  me  believe  that  a  little  room  which 
fosters  such  roles  as  this  in  a  modern  New 
York  boarding-house  is  not  possessed  of 
genius?  Country  abodes  have  poetry 
enough  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  no- 
thing to  have  the  imagination  stirred  by 
a  chateau,  a  rose-covered  cottage,  a  pic- 
turesque farmhouse.  But  to  find  a  hall- 
bedroom  —  no,  not  even  that,  a  closet  just 
evolved  —  bestowing  magnificent  dreams 
upon  you  is  a  thing  not  lacking  in  great- 
ness. Finer  triumph  than  that  of  this 
room,  mounting  from  its  closet  estate,  I 
have  not  seen  this  year. 

They  took  me  to  see  the  Hotel  St.  Re- 
gis. Sadder  and  sadder  and  more  de- 
pressed I  grew  as  the  grandeur  unrolled 
before  me,  the  outrageous  magnificence. 
Finally  I  stopped  and  fastened  my  eyes 
on  a  corner  of  red  carpet.  There  were 
yards  and  acres  of  it  besides,  but  that  cor- 
ner was  all  I  wanted.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter ? "  they  asked  me.  " Go  away;  let  me 
alone,"  I  answered;  "this  is  like  the  car- 
pet in  my  room;  I'll  stay  and  look  at  it." 

Ah,  how  glad  I  was  to  get  back!  I  ran 
up  the  stairs,  I  burst  in  at  the  door,  I 
dropped  into  the  one  chair,  I  looked  up 
through  the  open  skylight.  The  little 
room  smiled  inscrutably,  closing  its  small 
space  round  me  and  shutting  me  in.  We 
had  a  famous  voyage  that  night.  But  that 
is  our  own  affair. 


HAVING  failed  to  sell  to  the  magazines 
certain  short  stories  of  my  own  manufac- 
ture, I  appealed  to  what  is  known  as  The 
Press.  There  I  was  advised  to  try  the 
syndicates,  as  the  Press  purchased  most  of 
its  fiction  from  these  concerns  because  it 
came  cheaper.  The  syndicate  in  turn  fail- 
ing to  respond  to  my  overtures,  I  com- 
plained of  this  fact  to  a  newspaper  friend, 
who  told  me  that  unless  I  could  write  per- 
fect thrillers  in  the  way  of  detective  stories, 
bulging  out  with  murder  and  mystery, 
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then  my  tales  must  have  a  heart  interest, 
and  should  end  happily.  There  are  so 
many  different  ideas  of  happiness  that  I 
was  bothered  to  know  whether  I  should 
end  the  story  with  a  marriage  or  not. 
Hence  I  was  forced  to  make  a  study  of  the 
short  story  of  the  syndicate,  and  think  it 
only  right  and  proper  to  make  known  the 
result  of  such  study  for  the  benefit  of  be- 
ginners in  the  short  story  line. 

The  most  acceptable  story  that  can  be 
written  for  a  syndicate,  the  one  above  all 
others  for  which  the  syndicate  yearns, 
and  for  which  the  appetite  grows  with 
feeding,  is  the  one  in  which  the  eccentric 
uncle  leaves  his  money  with  a  proviso  at- 
tachment. Either  she  must  marry  him 
or  he  gets  the  wealth,  or  he  must  marry 
her  or  she  gets  it;  or  they  must  marry 
each  other  to  prevent  being  cut  off  with- 
out a  shilling.  I  have  been  told  by  a  well- 
known  statistician  that  this  story  is  capa- 
ble of  four  million  variations.  This  sounds 
big,  but  when  we  recall  the  astonishing  re- 
sults of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
gressions we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
assertion.  This  astonishing  mobility  ac- 
counts for  its  prominence  among  syndi- 
cate stories.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
failure  of  it.  There  is  but  one  thing  im- 
portant to  remember,  and  that  is,  the 
couple  foreordained  to  wed  must  be 
strangers  up  tovthe  time  of  the  reading  of 
the  will.  It  is  a  fatal,  an  unheard-of  mis- 
take to  have  it  otherwise. 

A  close  second  in  the  favor  of  the  syn- 
dicate is  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
places  ambition  above  love.  She  longs  to 
be  an  actress,  a  writer,  a  singer,  or  a  wife 
of  a  millionaire;  but  concludes  finally  that 
love  is  best.  Since  first  Aurora  Leigh  set 
the  fashion,  this  yarn  has  been  a  steady 
perennial  bloomer.  From  time  to  time 
there  have  been  rumors  that  this  story  has 
suffered  an  eclipse,  but  just  then  it  inva- 
riably looms  up  again  livelier  than  ever. 
It  is  an  immortal  story,  and  will  never  die. 


Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  grave 
man  whose  hair  is  streaked  with  gray,  — 
the  guardian  of  the  fair  young  woman 
who  sat  on  his  lap  in  childhood,  but  now 
is  surrounded  by  youthful  adorers  and 
holds  her  court  like  a  queen,  dazzling  like 
the  fair  Inez  when  she  went  into  the  West. 
The  guardian  who  —  but  why  repeat  a 
household  story?  . 

There  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  meets 
the  wrong  girl  at  the  railway  station  or 
some  other  place,  and  finds  out  afterward 
that  she  is  the  right  one  for  him  after  all, 
—  though  really  this  story  may  be  con- 
sidered an  adaptation  of  the  story  of  the 
uncle  of  the  freaky  will. 

There  is  a  new  story  that  goes  with  the 
syndicate.  That  is,  it  is  only  some  thou- 
sand times  old.  It  is  that  of  the  man  who 
takes  the  fair  female  out  in  the  boat,  the 
carriage,  the  automobile,  or  in  something 
else,  and  refuses  to  restore  her  to  civiliza- 
tion and  chaperonage  till  she  has  pro- 
mised to  become  his  bride.  He  seems,  at 
first,  a  refreshing  daredevil  of  the  Mr. 
Rochester  type;  but  alas!  how  he  wilts 
at  the  end  of  the  yarn  and  tells  her,  after 
the  manner  of  the  model  parent  of  other 
days,  how  it  hurt  him  more  than  it  did 
her,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  for 
her  own  good. 

One  other  story  there  is  that  the  syndi- 
cate purchaseth,  —  the  one  modeled  after 
the  Dotty  Dialogues,  in  which  a  married 
woman,  sometimes  a  widow,  and  a  bach- 
elor man  converse  in  cabalistic  terms. 
Originally  this  conversation  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  pinch  of  the  spice  of 
wickedness,  but  all  this  has  been  care- 
fully eliminated  till  now  it  is  as  harmless 
as  a  dish  of  dried  apples,  and  of  some- 
what the  same  flavor. 

Occasionally  we  see  these  stories  some- 
where else  than  in  the  syndicate  columns, 
but  they  look  out  of  place;  and  likewise 
any  other  manner  of  story  looks  queer  in 
the  syndicate  provinces. 


For  comment  on  the  contributors  to  this  number,  see  advertising  pages  33  and  34. 
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THE   COMMERCIALIZATION  OF  LITERATURE 

BY   HENRY   HOLT 


A  RECENT  little  volume  containing  A 
Publisher's  Confession,1  has  been  received 
with  enough  interest  to  lead  the  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  to  believe  that  the  views  of 
another  publisher  upon  some  of  the 
points  discussed  in  it,  and  perhaps  upon 
one  or  two  others,  may  not  be  unwel- 
come. But  I  should  say  frankly  that  the 
general  subject  is  one  where  analysis  can 
be  only  qualitative,  seldom  quantitative; 
where  conclusions  cannot  always  be  de- 
monstrated, and  are  in  unusual  danger  of 
being  influenced  by  temperament;  and 
that  my  own  conclusions  are  open  to 
special  weakness  from  my  having  reached 
the  age  when  a  man  is  apt  to  become  lau- 
dator  temporis  acti.  But  realizing  at  least 
these  dangers,  I  shall  guard  against  them 
as  well  as  I  can. 

While  our  confessing  publisher  is  evi- 
dently up  to  the  requirements  of  his  trade, 
he  is  also  alive  to  the  higher  responsibil- 
ities of  what  he  is  pleased  persistently  to 
call  his  "profession;"  and  in  connection 
with  it  he  even  uses  such  a  word  as 
"glory."  He  says:  "  The  great  difficulty 
is  to  recognize  literature  when  it  first 
comes  in  at  the  door,  for  one  quality  of 
literature  is  that  it  is  not  likely  even  to 
know  itself.  .  .  .  To  know  its  royal  qual- 
ities at  once  under  strange  and  new  gar- 
ments, —  that  is  to  be  a  great  publisher, 
and  the  glory  of  that  achievement  is  as 
great  as  it  ever  was."  Now  if  such  words 
as  "profession"  and  "glory"  tend  to 
make  any  publisher  more  faithful  to  his 
higher  responsibilities,  much  can  be  said 
in  justification  of  them.  But  many  things 

1  A    Publisher's    Confession.     New    York : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     1904. 
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need  saying  on  the  other  side,  —  among 
them  not  a  few  for  which  the  publishers 
themselves,  or  many  of  them,  are  respon- 
sible. Hence  I  fear  this  may  turn  out  an 
essay  in  "  the  gentle  art  of  making  ene- 
mies ; "  but  I  trust  that  the  cause  jus- 
tifies the  risk. 

A  "profession  "  is  generally  understood 
to  be  conducted  only  by  men  whose  qual- 
ifications have  been  approved  by  a  body 
of  experts;  but  anybody  who  has  enough 
cash  or  credit  to  start  the  business  can  be 
a  publisher:  a  publisher  who  gave  me 
more  than  one  bit  of  good  advice  in  my 
callow  days  was  a  jolly,  ignorant  Irishman 
who  had  lately  been  a  porter  in  a  book- 
shop. The  services  of  professional  men 
are  paid  for  by  their  clients ;  but  pub- 
lishers (the  best  of  them)  generally  pay 
their  clients,  and  seldom  accept  work  for 
which  their  clients  pay  them.  Men  in  a 
profession  consider  it  anything  but  pro- 
fessional to  advertise;  but  publishers  ad- 
vertise more,  probably,  in  proportion  to 
their  chances  of  return,  than  any  other 
traders.  Men  in  a  profession  consider  it 
unprofessional  openly  to  seek  clients,  and 
not  only  unprofessional,  but  disgraceful, 
to  seek  one  another's  clients;  but  publish- 
ers are  more  and  more  being  drawn  into 
these  habits. 

Yet  there  certainly  are  features  of  pub- 
lishing which  rise  to  a  professional  dig- 
nity. In  addition  to  the  stimulating  utter- 
ance already  quoted,  our  author  justly 
says:  "From  one  point  of  view  the  pub- 
lisher is  a  manufacturer  and  a  salesman. 
From  another  point  of  view  he  is  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  sympathetic  adviser  of 
authors,  —  a  man  who  has  a  knowledge 
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of  literature  and  whose  judgment  is  worth 
having.  .  .  .  We  know  something  about 
books,  about  the  book  market,  about  the 
public,  that  no  author  is  likely  to  know. 
With  this  knowledge  we  can  serve  those 
that  write;  and  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
author  and  of  his  work,  we  can  serve  the 
public.  ...  A  publisher  who  is  worthy 
of  his  calling  regards  himself  as  an  edu- 
cator of  the  public  ...  no  publishing 
house  can  win  and  keep  a  place  on  the 
highest  level  that  does  not  have  at  least 
one  man  who  possesses  this  true  publish- 
ing personality." 

Farther,  it  may  be  remembered  that  a 
few  publishers  exercise  an  appreciation 
of  literature  in  large  superiority  to  finan- 
cial considerations,  often  giving  their  ef- 
forts and  money  to  the  exploitation  of 
what  they  believe  good,  even  when  they 
believe  that  it  is  a  kind  of  good  too  far 
outside  of  general  appreciation  to  bring 
them  any  adequate  direct  return.  Yet  no 
man  with  views  broad  enough  to  com- 
mand success  can  be  unconscious  that 
the  indirect  returns  of  judicious  indul- 
gence in  such  a  policy  may  be  very  satis- 
factory indeed.  Professional,  too,  may  be 
considered  many  of  a  publisher's  activi- 
ties, —  such  as  suggesting  the  titles  (a 
weak  point  with  new  authors  and  not  a 
few  old  ones)  and  determining  the  style 
and  suggesting  the  illustration  and  decor- 
ation of  his  books.  Higher  still,  perhaps, 
is  his  frequent  suggestion  of  the  topics  of 
books,  or  perhaps  the  topics  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  great  series  of  books,  and  the 
selection  of  men  of  the  capacities  requi- 
site to  carry  out  his  ideas. 

These  functions  are  certainly  profes- 
sional. How  far  the  American  publishers 
are  living  up  to  them,  we  shall  have  some 
indications  as  we  go  on.  Yet  in  consider- 
ing them,  as  it  is  always  well  to  see  both 
sides,  we  may  bear  in  mind  the  story  of 
the  first  Appleton  saying  to  that  splendid 
gentleman,  his  son  William:  "The  only 
misgiving  I  have  regarding  your  success 
after  I  am  gone,  arises  from  my  having 
noticed  in  you  some  symptoms  of  literary 
taste."  But  on  the  other  side,  all  that  our 


author  says  goes  to  support  the  view  that 
books  are  not  bricks,  and  that  the  more 
they  are  treated  as  bricks,  the  more  they 
tend  to  become  like  bricks,  —  the  more 
authors  seek  publishers  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  what  they  will  pay  in  the  day's 
market,  the  more  publishers  bid  against 
one  another  as  stock  brokers  do,  and  the 
more  they  market  their  wares  as  the  soul- 
less articles  of  ordinary  commerce  are 
marketed,  the  more  books  tend  to  become 
soulless  things. 

Our  confessor,  or,  canonically  speak- 
.  ing,  our  penitent,  virtually  limits  his  con- 
sideration to  the  publication  of  books  of 
literature  from  living  writers,  —  "miscel- 
laneous books,"  as  we  call  them  in  the 
trade,  as  distinct  from  technical  books 
on  the  one  hand,  and  established  classics 
on  the  other.  I  will  follow  his  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  author  and  publisher, 
of  publishers  to  one  another,  and  of  the 
publisher  to  his  market. 

I     AUTHOR    AND    PUBLISHER 

Touching  the  relations  of  authors  and 
publishers  of  such  books,  he  says:  "It 
is  a  personal  service  that  the  publisher 
does  for  the  author,  and  almost  as  per- 
sonal a  service  as  the  physician  for  his  pa- 
tient, or  the  lawyer  for  his  client.  It  is  not 
merely  a  commercial  service.  Men  of 
most  crafts  work  with  their  fellows,  and 
they  forget  how  much  encouragement  they 
owe  to  this  fellowship.  A  dreary  task  is 
made  light  by  it,  and  monotonous  labor 
is  robbed  of  its  weariness.  Lawyers  work 
with  clients  and  with  associated  and  op- 
posing lawyers.  Even  teachers  have  the 
companionship  of  their  pupils  in  the 
work.  But  the  writer  works  alone.  Al- 
most the  first  man  to  be  taken  into  his 
confidence  about  his  work  is  his  publisher . 
A  peculiarly  close  friendship  follows  in 
many  cases  —  in  most  cases,  perhaps, 
certainly  in  most  cases  when  the  author's 
books  are  successful.  Almost  every  writer 
wishes  to  consult  somebody.  If  they  do 
not  wish  advice,  they  at  least  wish  sympa- 
thy. Every  book  is  talked  over  with  some- 
body. ...  A  publishing  house  needs  a 
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head  —  an  owner  —  who  will  read  every 
important  manuscript,  and  freely  or 
frankly  talk  or  write  about  it,  and  can 
give  sympathetic  suggestions." 

As  confession  is  in  order,  perhaps  I  may 
not  be  too  forward  in  saying  that  while  I 
am  writing  this,  I  am  sending  to  press  the 
second  manuscript  of  one  heretofore  un- 
printed  work,  and  the  third  of  another,  all 
three  rewritings  having  been  made  at  my 
instance.  There  are  a  good  many  ways  of 
selling  books.  The  best  way  is  to  make 
books  that  sell;  and,  given  an  author  of 
capacity,  his  chance  of.  doing  that  thing, 
is  vastly  increased  by  conference  with  a 
publisher  of  capacity,  and  keeping  his 
books  together  in  the  hands  of  such  a  pub- 
lisher. It  is  not  yet  proved,  however,  that 
in  the  rewritten  manuscripts  just  alluded 
to,  those  conditions  meet;  and  my  opin- 
ion of  the  conditions  is  not  shared  by  sev- 
eral respectable  people,  among  them  the 
ever-delightful  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  whose 
name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  Pshaw, 
as  indicated  by  his  attitude  toward  things 
in  general;  and  who,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  does  not  share  any  opinions 
whatever.  On  this  topic  he  has  lately 
said:  "Whenever  a  publisher  gives  me 
literary  advice  I  take  an  instant  and  hid- 
eous revenge  on  him.  I  give  him  business 
advice.  I  pose  as  an  economist,  a  finan- 
cier, and  a  man  of  affairs.  I  explain  what 
I  would  do  if  I  were  a  publisher,  and  I 
urge  him  to  double  his  profits  by  adopt- 
ing my  methods." 

Now  if  Mr.  Shaw  has  devoted  proved 
capacity  for  many  years  to  studying  the 
publisher's  business,  as  any  publisher 
worthy  of  Mr.  Shaw  must  have  devoted 
proved  capacity  for  many  years  to  study- 
ing the  author's  business,  such  a  publish- 
er would  highly  value  Mr.  Shaw's  advice. 
I  do  not  know  who  his  English  publisher 
is,  but  suspicion  is  cast  upon  him  when 
his  brilliant  client  says  that  the  author's 
business  advice  "always  makes  the  stupid 
creature  quite  furious."  No  man  can  be 
much  of  a  publisher  without  enough  sense 
of  humor  to  keep  his  temper  over  any- 
thing so  charmingly  inconsequent  as  Mr. 


Shaw  always  tries  so  hard,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully, to  be.  Most  types  of  talent  gain 
by  advice,  but  there  are  other  types  which 
an  ideal  publisher  would  no  more  at- 
tempt to  regulate  than  he  would  attempt 
to  regulate  a  lightning  flash  or  a  hum- 
ming-bird or  a  box  of  monkeys;  success 
is  impossible,  and  if  it  were  attained,  the 
charm  would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Shaw's  nan  sequiiur  regarding  re- 
ciprocal advice,  and  the  race-track  view 
of  his  relation  to  his  publisher,  which  he 
stated  in  his  well-known  article,  are  strong 
arguments  for  the  very  different  relations 
which  some  consider  ideal ,  —  for  the  need 
of  a  man  of  imagination  being  steered  by 
a  man  of  affairs  —  when  he  is  far  enough 
evolved  to  be  steered  at  all ;  for  the  need 
of  a  man  with  whom  theory  is  generally 
too  nimble  to  settle  into  conviction,  being 
steered  —  when  he  is  far  enough  evolved 
to  be  steered  at  all  —  by  a  man  to  whom 
theory  is  nothing  before  it  has  had  time 
to  settle  into  conviction. 

Of  the  relation  between  author  and 
publisher,  our  penitent  farther  says: 
"Having  found  a  real  publisher  .  .  . 
you  will  discover  as  your  acquaintance 
ripens,  that  he  has  your  whole  career  as 
a  writer  in  his  mind  and  his  plans." 

This  point  may  be  farther  elucidated 
by  some  extracts  from  a  recent  actual 
correspondence :  — 

A  publisher  to  a  young  author :  — 

"When  I  read  your  book  [this  member 
of  the  house  had  not  read  it  before  publi- 
cation], I  at  once  issued  an  order  to  ad- 
vertise it  more,  although  we  had  probably 
then  spent  in  advertising  more  than  any 
return  we  had  received.  .  .  .  Whether 
the  encouraging  recent  sales  have  been 
the  results  of  this  advertising,  or  of  a  re- 
cognition of  the  book's  merits,  God  only 
knows.  Now  in  connection  with  this  in- 
creased advertising,  naturally  arose  the 
question, '  How  much  ? '  and  in  connection 
with  it  arose  the  further  question,  'How 
much,  under  the  circumstances,  is  for  this 
book  alone,  or  for  the  author's  future  ? 
In  the  latter  case,  if  the  future  is  ours,  let 
her  rip;  in  the  former,  be  cautious.' 
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"Now  while  you  have  apparently  felt 
every  disposition  to  tie  up  to  us,  you  have 
not  yet  been  tempted  away.  Our  adver- 
tising, however,  and  the  increased  sale  of 
the  book,  are  going  to  send  you  tempta- 
tions to  untie,  that  you  have  never  felt  be- 
fore; so  I  want  you  to  let  me  know  your 
intentions  regarding  the  future,  in  order 
that  we  may  shape  our  policy  now. 

"If  this  request  takes  you  aback,  and 
you  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer 
it,  read  A  Publisher's  Confession,  and 
perhaps  you  will  receive  a  little  help.  We 
have  stood  by  you  in  the  face  of  a  good 
deal  of  discouragement,  and  our  faith  and 
hope  at  last  show  some  prospect  of  being 
justified,  and  probably  there  are  few  per- 
sons, outside  of  your  immediate  personal 
entourage,  who  will  take  more  satisfac- 
tion, unselfish  as  well  as  selfish,  in  that 
circumstance  than  we  do." 

From  the  author's  reply :  — 

"Your  feeling  of  course  is  natural  and 
right,  that  a  share  in  the  success  which 
you  help  an  author  to  win  belongs  to  you; 
on  the  other  hand,  how  can  he  pledge  you 
his  'future?'  Are  you  asking  specifical- 
ly that  I  promise  to  offer  you  every  book 
I  write  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  days  ?  It 
seems  to  me  I  might  as  reasonably  ask  you 
to  pledge  yourself  to  publish  every  such 
work.  If  there  is  to  be  an  agreement,  let 
it  be  specific,  at  any  rate.  Without  any 
agreement,  merely  bearing  in  mind  that 
it  is  right  that  you  should  have  a  share  in 
what  you  have  helped  to  create  —  why, 
I  have  a  weakness  toward  living  up  to  my 
obligations,  and  consequently  a  dread  of 
indefinite  obligations." 

From  the  publisher's  answer :  — 

"I  don't  think  we  need  any  cast-iron 
agreement  about  the  future.  Our  views 
of  the  equities  and  policies  of  the  situa- 
tion appear  to  be  about  the  same,  and  I 
only  wanted  to  make  reasonably  sure  that 
they  were.  I  think  an  author  needs  a  pub- 
lisher with  whom  he  shall  be  identified  all 
his  days.  Of  course  if  he  gets  a  bad  one, 
or  the  publisher  gets  a  bad  author,  the 
need  has  n't  been  met.  I  take  these  to  be 
your  views,  and  with  that  impression, 


shall  feel  justified  in  spending  more  time 
and  money  on  your  work  than  if  I  did  not 
believe  that  you  held  them." 

By  the  way,  this  book  responded  a  lit- 
tle, apparently,  to  the  advertising,  and 
stopped  when  the  advertising  did.  The 
advertising  was  done  at  a  loss.  More  of 
this  later. 

Certainly  very  different  views  of  the 
ideal  relations  between  author  and  pub- 
lisher are  held  by  a  class  whose  interests 
in  the  subject  are  as  real  as  the  publishers'. 
I  refer  to  the  literary  agents.  Their  ideal 
(though  they  have  begun  to  see  the  im- 
practicability of  its  realization)  is  that  an 
author  shall  never  see  a  publisher,  and 
that  an  author's  books  shall  be  scattered 
among  those  who  will  bid  highest.  I  have 
had  literary  agents  expostulate  against 
my  writing  to  authors  whom  they  had 
brought  me,  and  I  have  seen  a  certain 
justice  in  their  defining  the  limits  of  the 
intercourse  which  they  have  created.  The 
question  is  where,  in  justice  to  all  parties, 
the  limits  should  be  placed. 

Perhaps  some  readers  need  to  be  told 
that  the  literary  agent  first  appeared  some 
dozen  or  score  of  years  ago,  in  London. 
He  has  found  great  uses,  —  great  relative- 
ly to  the  little  industries  of  literature,  — 
and  great  powers.  The  uses  are  in  finding 
publishers  for  new  authors,  especially 
authors  living  away  from  the  literary  cen- 
tres —  often  steering  them  away  from 
sharks.  He  can  also  be  especially  useful 
in  serializing  matter :  for  as  the  periodic- 
als pay  all  the  way  from  half  a  cent  to 
fifteen  cents  a  word,  it  requires  an  expert 
to  deal  with  them  on  behalf  of  average 
authors.  Moreover,  the  agent  can  be  very 
useful  in  arranging  the  business  of  a  few 
authors  popular  enough  to  be  published 
in  both  serial  and  book  form  in  England, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia, 
and  sometimes  —  occasionally  through 
translations  —  in  other  places.  Although 
such  business  could  be  as  well,  and  per- 
haps better,  arranged  by  a  competent 
publisher,  to  such  authors  as  have  not 
been  fortunate  in  their  publishers  or  have 
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not  had  confidence  in  them  the  agent  has 
been  a  great  convenience,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  first  he  materially  increased 
the  incomes  of  some  such  writers.  The 
most  promising  author  of  the  present  gen- 
eration told  me  he  could  not  do  without 
his  agent.  But  Tennyson,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Dickens,  not  to  speak 
of  all  who  preceded  them,  did  without 
agents;  and  somehow  the  promise  of  the 
author  I  have  quoted,  who  could  not,  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  His  earliest  works 
were  his  best,  as  he  frequently  says  him- 
self. Perhaps  some  reasons  may  suggest 
themselves  as  we  go  on. 

Among  the  first  things  the  literary  agent 
set  himself  to  do,  in  London  at  least,  was 
to  break  down  the  old  relation  between 
authors  and  publishers,  and  to  make  the 
connection  mainly  a  question  of  which 
publisher  would  bid  highest.  "Business 
methods"  being  introduced,  and  most 
of  the  authors  who  had  before  been  at- 
tached —  in  a  double  sense  —  to  their 
respective  publishers,  being  put  up  to  the 
highest  bidder,  bidding  began  with  a  ven- 
geance. Many  a  "publisher"  without  any 
of  the  qualities  which  our  author  justly 
declares  essential  to  the  publisher's  best 
functions,  could  or  would  bid  as  high 
as,  perhaps  higher  than,  the  publisher 
who  had  most  of  these  qualities.  Young 
houses  felt  that  they  could  gain  standing, 
whether  they  gained  money  or  not,  by 
getting  authors  of  standing;  old  houses 
would  often  "see"  the  bids,  even  at  a 
loss,  rather  than  let  their  authors  go;  and 
a  few  ambitious  and  perhaps  unfriendly 
rivals  would  bid  beyond  all  reason,  to 
spite  each  other.  Royalties  and  payments 
in  advance  of  them  rose  wildly.  The 
American  agents  were  of  course  in  the 
game  for  English  authors,  and  the  fash- 
ion spread  to  our  own.  I  have  just  been 
told,  reliably,  I  believe,  that  one  Amer- 
ican house  pays  an  author  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  whether  he  writes  or  not, 
and  pays  him  in  addition  a  royalty  of 
twenty  per  cent  on  all  he  does  write.  Now 
the  publishers  who  have  kept  sane,  if 
there  are  any,  know  that  there  is  no  pro- 


fit in  paying  a  twenty  per  cent  royalty 
before  a  book  has  sold  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  copies,  not  to  speak  of 
a  five  thousand  dollar  bonus,  represent- 
ing a  royalty  of  twenty  per  cent  on  nearly 
seventeen  thousand  more. 

Soon  tales  of  the  marvels  the  agents 
were  accomplishing  raised  the  mirage  of 
a  new  Eldorado  in  the  literary  world,  and 
authors  flocked  to  the  agents,  and  placed 
themselves  in  their  untried  hands  as  con- 
fidently as  they  had  ever  placed  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the  longest-tested 
publishers.  Some  assumed,  and  perhaps 
some  were  told,  that  it  was  to  the  publish- 
ers' interest  to  rob  them  (as  if  reputation 
were  worth  nothing  in  the  publishing 
trade) ;  but  that  the  agent  was  inevitably 
disinterested,  except  that  it  was  to  his  in- 
terest to  get  as  much  as  he  could  for  the 
author,  in  order  to  make  his  own  com- 
missions large. 

Of  course  all  this  army  of  authors  want- 
ed their  work  serialized,  though  there  are 
not  periodicals  enough  to  contain  it.  For 
a  time  the  deft  agents  insisted  on  the  pur- 
chase of  serial  rights  as  a  condition  of 
book  rights,  thus  saving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  disposing  of  the  serial  rights 
separately,  and  their  authors  (and  them- 
selves) the  risk  of  their  not  being  dis- 
posed of  at  all ;  and  there  were  publishers 
enough  to  take  those  risks.  In  the  com- 
petition serial  rights  have  been  bought 
for  the  sake  of  securing  book  rights,  even 
when  the  buyers  had  no  magazine,  or  not 
enough  magazines,  of  their  own,  or  any 
definite  idea  of  any  other  magazine  where 
the  purchase  could  be  put.  Often  these 
serial  rights  died  unpublished,  and  one 
publisher  tells  me  that  he  possesses  a  fine 
collection  of  their  mummies. 

Yet,  even  under  all  this  stimulus,  au- 
thorship, except  to  a  very  few  of  its  vo- 
taries, is  not  a  money-making  pursuit. 
Many  men  would  rather  be  poor  as  au- 
thors than  rich  as  anything  else.  But 
nevertheless  these  poor  men  not  seldom 
regard  their  comparatively  rich  publishers 
(there  are  no  positively  rich  ones)  with  the 
feeling  general  among  the  poor  against 
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the  rich.  A  literary  agent  told  me  that 
among  authors  the  feeling  is  quite  fre- 
quent that  the  publisher  is  to  be  squeezed 
to  the  last  possible  cent.  The  agents  have 
not  been  slow  to  please  their  clients  by 
falling  in  with  this  feeling.  Between  them, 
the  publisher  has  lately  been  treated 
merely  as  a  corpus  vilum  to  be  exploited 
for  money.  The  possibility  of  there  be- 
ing any  thought  or  feeling,  not  to  speak 
of  aspiration,  in  him  has  been  ignored. 
And  in  many  cases  the  treatment  has  been 
richly  deserved.  Many  of  them  have  been 
tempted  into  the  mean  and  short-sighted 
competitions  that  inevitably  recoil;  many 
of  them  have  danced  to  any  tune  the 
agents  saw  fit  to  play;  and  many  of  them, 
as  the  one  with  the  collection  of  mum- 
mies bitterly  confessed  to  me,  have  been 
' '  licking  the  agents '  boots . ' '  Let  it  not  be 
taken,  by  the  way,  that  this  man's  con- 
fessions are  the  wails  of  a  suffering  victim. 
He  is  a  capable  man,  who  has  wrenched 
success  from  the  situation,  while  he  ut- 
terly disapproved  it,  and  blames  himself 
for  his  share  in  upholding  it.  So  far  as 
I  know,  but  one  prominent  publisher  in 
England  and  perhaps  two  or  three  in 
America  have  kept  out  of  the  scramble. 
The  agents'  standard  plea  was:  "True, 
Mr.  So-and-so  is  your  author,  but  such  a 
house  offers  so-and-so  for  his  next  book; 
what  am  I  to  do  ?"  In  at  least  one  case 
the  answer  was:  "Do  what  you  please; 
the  argument  that  another  man  will  make 
a  fool  of  himself  if  I  don't,  does  n't  ap- 
peal to  me." 

At  first  the  success  of  the  literary  agents 
was  literally  maddening.  One  of  them 
had  his  picture  published  in  classic  drap- 
ery, and  one  said  to  a  leading  publisher 
—  a  man  whose  position  compared  with 
his  as  that  of  an  established  banker  in 
high  credit,  with  that  of  a  new  broker  — 
that  the  agents  were -needed  to  see  that 
the  publishers  did  their  duty.  I  do  not 
understand  that  he  stated  who  was  to  see 
that  the  agents  did  theirs. 

How  much  the  recent  astounding  fail- 
ures in  the  American  trade  were  due  to 
the  literary  agents,  and  the  British  branch 
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houses'  introduction  of  British  advances 
and  royalties  into  American  conditions,  is 
open  to  question.  They  certainly  helped 
on  the  failures  somewhat.  There  have 
been  three  serious  failures  in  the  English 
trade  since  the  agent  appeared,  and  two 
new  houses  have  rapidly  grown  to  con- 
siderable dimensions  there,  without,  so  far 
as  I  know,  possessing  any  of  the  qualities 
considered  requisite  by  our  penitent,  but, 
rumor  says,  with  an  influential  literary 
agent  as  silent  partner. 

The  state  of  affairs  I  have  described 
does  not  look  like  one  of  stable  equili- 
brium. The  golden  goose  was  found  for 
the  author,  —  a  whole  flock  of  golden 
geese ;  and  of  course  they  were  killed.  The 
number  of  books  that  authors  could  pro- 
duce was  limited,  the  capacity  to  publish 
them  was  practically  unlimited.  The  bid- 
ders who  had  failed  to  get  "the  next 
book,"  and  perhaps  the  bidder  who  suc- 
ceeded, came  up  smiling  for  the  book  af- 
ter the  next,  and  so  popular  authors  were 
sold  three  or  four  unwritten  books  deep, 
nobody  knowing  what  he  was  buying,  no- 
body knowing  what  he  was  selling:  for 
successful  authors  often  write  unsuccess- 
ful books;  and  they  never  wrote  so  many 
unsuccessful  ones  before.  And  yet  I  have 
been  told  that  the  money  in  these  mad 
trades  was  often  paid  in  advance  of  com- 
position. The  author  was  "relieved  from 
all  anxiety,"  and  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude to  the  agent,  the  business  genius  and 
faithful  friend,  who  had  wrought  those 
happy  miracles. 

But  was  the  author  "relieved  from  all 
anxiety  ?"  Many  of  these  sales  of  books 
before  they  were  written  were  made  to 
periodicals,  and  for  fixed  dates.  And 
when  the  dates  came  around,  perhaps  the 
author  wanted  to  go  yachting,  or  get  sick, 
or  indulge  in  some  other  rich  man's  lux- 
ury, now  that  the  agent  had  made  him 
rich.  Perhaps,  even  if  he  was  not  an  ex- 
travagant man,  circumstances  in  himself 
or  near  him  made  work  painful,  and 
good  work  impossible.  Yet  work  had  to 
be  done  for  all  this  money,  —  generally, 
vastly  more  work  than  ever  had  to  be 
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done  before,  —  and  what  sort  has  been 
done  in  recent  years,  the  reader  knows. 

How  has  the  literature  thus  turned 
out  been  fitted,  both  in  composition  and 
handling,  to  the  reasonable  conditions  of 
the  market  ?  In  addition  to  the  effect  that 
the  system  has  on  the  author's  literary 
production,  it  deprives  him  of  benefits 
that  he  ought  to  have  from  the  publisher's 
practical  criticism  and  his  business  enthu- 
siasm. The  number  of  books  that  can  be 
sold  is  not  a  fixed  quantity.  There  is  no 
more  a  book  fund  than  there  is  that  old 
superstition  of  the  economists,  a  "wages 
fund."  The  amount  of  books  sold  de- 
pends more  on  the  kind  produced  than 
probably  the  amount  of  any  other  means 
for  using  or  killing  time.  It  takes  a  pretty 
attractive  book,  in  town  at  least,  to  keep 
many  people  away  from  other  attractions. 
A  good  book  may  not  be  an  attractive  one. 
Whether  it  is  or  not,  almost  anybody  can 
tell  better  than  the  author.  If  it  is  not,  a 
good  publisher  is  apt  to  see  how  it  can  be 
made  so;  and  a  very  good  publisher,  how 
it  can  be  made  so  without  prejudice  to  its 
artistic  quality.  But  to  give  his  best  ad- 
vice, he  must  have  his  heart  in  the  work, 
and  must  know  not  only  the  book,  but  his 
man,  and  be  in  sympathy  with  him.  This 
is  not  an  affair  of  hours  or  days,  but  of  a 
long  intimacy,  such  as  has  occasionally 
adorned  the  records  of  literature  and  hu- 
man nature. 

Now,  as  our  author  says,  such  a  rela- 
tion as  this,  once  started,  has  no  place  for 
the  literary  agent.  He  writes:  "As  soon 
as  a  writer  and  a  publisher  have  come 
into  a  personal  relation  that  is  mutually 
profitable  and  pleasant,  a  'go-between' 
has  no  place.  There  is  no  legitimate  func- 
tion for  him." 

But  this  should  be  supplemented  by 
admitting  that  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the 
best  intentions,  the  agent  may  have  es- 
tablished a  "personal  relation"  that  is 
not  "profitable  and  pleasant,"  and  he 
may  then  be  very  useful  in  dissolving  it 
and  seeking  another.  And  even  when  the 
relation  is  profitable  and  pleasant,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  there  may  be,  in 


spite  of  obvious  dangers  to  harmony,  a 
justification  for  a  person  so  unbusiness- 
like as  the  author  generally  is,  supple- 
menting himself  with  a  business  adviser 
to  look  over  contracts  and  royalty  state- 
ments, —  a  sort  of  lawyer  and  auditor.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  publisher  could 
fairly  object  to  his  closest  client  having 
an  agent  to  go  that  far,  —  if  he  would  stop 
there.  But  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  in  car- 
rying his  functions  farther,  the  agent  has 
been  the  parent  of  most  serious  abuses 
has  become  a  very  serious  detriment  to 
literature  and  a  leech  on  the  author,  suck- 
ing blood  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  his 
later  services;  and  has  already  begun  to 
defeat  himself.  These  are  hard  truths, 
and  I  shall  probably  find  it  expensive  to 
tell  them;  but  they  need  telling,  and  I 
am  trying  to  do  justice  on  the  better  side 
of  the  agent's  activities  as  well. 

The  literary  agent  naturally  wishes  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  author's  whole  career, 
and  a  publisher  entertaining  the  same  de- 
sire should  be  slow  to  find  fault  with  him. 
Moreover,  this  desire  for  a  permanent 
grip  on  the  author  should  not  be  laid  en- 
tirely to  avarice  on  the  part  of  the  liter- 
ary agent, from  which  you  and  I, Reader, 
are  happily  free;  but  it  is  partly  a  matter- 
of-course  outcome  of  English  ways.  Over 
there,  more  than  here,  people  leave  the 
management  of  their  interests  to  others; 
and  the  hold  of  those  others  on  the  inter- 
ests is  more  permanent.  If  an  English 
real-estate  agent  rents  a  house  for  you, 
he  is  apt  to  expect  a  future  hold  on  that 
house;  while  lately  an  American  agent's 
efforts  to  claim  the  same  thing,  lost  him 
business.  But  so  far  are  we  from  the  Eng- 
lish ways,  that  an  American  literary  agent 
has  said  to  me  substantially:  "I  won't 
even  take  my  pay  in  a  commission  on  roy- 
alties, because  I  don't  want  to  depend, 
for  a  future  connection  with  an  author, 
on  anything  but  his  actual  needs,  and  the 
quality  of  my  work.  I  know  the  tempta- 
tions." 

Those  temptations,  however,  have  no 
terrors  for  at  least  one  English  agent :  for 
I  know  that  an  author  brought  up  a  per- 
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manent  contract  with  him  as  an  excuse 
for  being  dragged  through  a  particularly 
disagreeable,  not  altogether  clean,  and  ab- 
solutely unnecessary  and  (except  to  the 
agent)  unprofitable  piece  of  business. 

Yet,  as  already  indicated,  if  an  au- 
thor's books  go  to  a  given  publisher  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  literary  agent  is 
a  very  "superfluous  necessity"  indeed. 
Therefore  he  must  be  more  than  human 
if  he  is  not  inclined  to  give  a  new  book  to  a 
publisher  different  from  the  one  who  had 
its  predecessor;  and  as  it  is  to  his  inter- 
est to  appear  to  earn  his  commissions, 
he  naturally  tries  to  make  as  big  a  racket 
as  he  can  in  disposing  of  each  book. 
Lately  one  has  tried  to  cover  his  tracks  by 
disposing  of  an  author's  books  in  couples. 

But  the  publisher  who  has  the  present 
book  (or  the  present  couple),  knowing 
that  the  next  one,  or  the  next  couple,  goes 
to  another  house,  not  seldom  through 
some  process  that  he  feels  unjustifiable, 
must  be  more  than  human  if  he  takes  the 
interest  or  the  advertising  risks  in  the  pre- 
sent book  that  he  would  if  he  were  paving 
the  next  book's  way  for  his  own  interest 
instead  of  somebody's  else.  I  have  heard 
a  publisher,  when  told  by  his  staff  that  the 
outlook  of  a  new  book  was  not  as  pro- 
mising as  expected,  say:  "Well,  if  this 
one  doesn't  succeed,  we'll  at  least  have 
the  consolation  of  not  paving  the  way  for 
the  next  one,  that  Blank  robbed  us  of." 
Whether  this  feeling  was  creditable  or 
not,  it  was  to  be  reckoned  with;  and  it 
was  inevitably  shared  by  advertising 
clerks,  drummers,  —  the  whole  staff. 

When  I  told  all  this  very  plainly,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  to  an  English  agent,  he  had 
the  very  ready  answer:  "Why,  I  have 
come  to  America  especially  to  try  to  get 
the  scattered  books  of  two  authors  into 
the  hands  of  one  publisher  for  each  au- 
thor." I  have  not  seen  him  since,  but  I 
was  told  yesterday  that  he  had  gone  back 
without  succeeding.  In  such  a  task,  he 
certainly  could  not  have  had  the  heart 
that  forces  success. 

And  now  I  will  reward  the  reader  who 
has  been  patient  through  my  much  ex- 
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pounding  and  theorizing,  with  a  pretty 
story  illustrative  of  it  all.  There  are 
dozens  of  stories  like  this  one,  but  per- 
haps not  many  quite  as  full  of  charm  and 
edification. 

Some  thousands  of  years  ago,  more  or 
less,  a  lovely  lady  wrote  a  book,  and  got 
an  agent  (which  is  a  Latin  word  mean- 
ing "doer")  to  find  publishers  for  it  at 
home  and  across  a  big  ocean.  He  sent  it 
to  another  "doer"  of  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, across  the  said  ocean.  This  one 
took  it  to  many  publishers,  who  would 
not  risk  it,  till  at  last  he  had  to  take  it  to 
a  crusty  old  fellow  whom  men  in  the 
doer's  trade  did  not  like,  because  the 
crusty  one  thought  that  they  not  only 
minded  their  business,  but  minded  too 
many  things  beyond  their  business.  This 
old  man  made  a  scanty  living  by  picking 
up  jewels  which  those  who  had  seen  them 
before  had  consigned  to  the  dust-heap. 
He  thought  he  saw  some  jewels  between 
the  covers  of  the  new  book,  and  took  it  at 
its  price. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "pirates  will  swoop 
down  for  these  jewels,  and  the  law  will  not 
punish  them.  Moreover,"  continued  the 
old  man,  "this  book  is  not  worked  out  as 
it  should  be.  Tell  the  lady  to  work  it  out 
in  certain  ways  that  I  counsel,  and  to 
change  its  name,  and  we  will  get  the  law 
to  say  that  the  pirates  shall  not  touch  it 
in  its  new  shape;  and  then  we  can  sell 
more  copies,  both  because  it  will  be  a  bet- 
ter book,  and  because  the  pirates  cannot 
seize  upon  it."  The  lady  gave  heed  to  the 
counsel  of  the  crusty  old  publisher,  and 
he  sent  her  thousands  of  shekels,  when 
without  him  she  would  not  have  had 
hundreds. 

In  course  of  time  the  lovely  lady  wrote 
another  book,  and  another  lady,  whom  in 
gallantry  we  must  believe  to  be  only  less 
lovely  than  the  first,  went  to  her  and  said : 
"Behold,  I  am  the  'doer'  in  this  place 
for  certain  great  men  in  the  'profession' 
of  publishing,  across  the  ocean;  and  if 
your  first  book  had  been  published  by 
them,  they  are  so  much  greater  and  wiser 
than  the  crusty  old  man,  that  they  would 
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have  sold  twice  as  many  copies  as  he.  Be 
wise  and  give  unto  my  great  masters  this 
new  book  of  thine."  The  lovely  lady  an- 
swered: "Goto!  How  canst  thou  prove 
thy  bold  saying?  The  crusty  old  man 
hath  instigated  me  to  make  my  book  bet- 
ter than  it  was,  and  he  hath  saved  it  from 
the  pirates,  and  made  for  me  many  thou- 
sand shekels.  He  hath  been  faithful  unto 
me,  and  I  will  be  faithful  unto  him/' 

But  the  doer  of  literature  near  the  old 
man,  learning  these  things,  went  to  the 
masters  of  the  lady  second  in  loveliness 
only  to  her  who  had  written  the  book,  and 
said :  "How  many  shekels  will  ye  give  in 
advance  on  account  of  the  tribute  for  my 
lady's  second  book  ?  "  and  they  answered : 
"  It  is  not  seemly  that  we  of  our  high  pro- 
fession should  make  an  auction  with  that 
old  man  who  hath  already  done  faithful 
service  for  thy  lady.  He  will  do  faithful 
service  for  her  yet  again." 

But  the  doer  proceeded  to  do,  in  his 
subtle  way.  And  the  men  of  the  great 
profession  wanted  the  book  sorely,  that 
it  might  add  to  their  fame,  even  if  not  to 
their  store,  so  at  last  they  said :  "Well,  if 
we  must,  we  will  give  thee  in  advance 
four  thousand  shekels."  Then  the  doer 
went  straightway  to  do  the  old  man,  and 
said  unto  him:  "Lo !  other  men  in  the 
great  profession  will  let  my  lady  have  no 
peace,  but  they  come  to  her  with  great 
offerings  for  her  new  book.  Wilt  thou  of- 
fer as  much  as  they  ?"  And  the  old  man 
answered : "  So  many  shekels  as  that  book 
will  make  for  the  lovely  lady,  that  many 
shall  she  have  ;  but  it  is  not  seemly  that 
because  strange  men  with  strange  rea- 
sons crave  that  book,  the  lady  should  take 
from  me  piles  of  shekels  so  many  that  her 
book  may  perchance  not  restore  them,  and 
that  so  there  will  remain  big  holes  in  my 
little  store.  So  much  money  as  the  book 
shall  return  unto  me  for  her  just  share 
while  it  is  new  and  men  clamor  for  it, 
will  I  give,  month  by  month,  and  not  wait 
for  the  time  of  yearly  settlement.  Mayhap 
in  that  way,  the  lady  will  soon  have  more 
shekels  than  my  reluctant  brothers  in  the 
'profession'  have  offered  to  advance." 


But  the  doer  said:  "The  lady  hath 
sore  desire  for  what  profane  men,  not  in 
great  professions  like  thine,  call  C.O.D." 
And  the  young  men  who  worked  with 
that  crusty  old  man,  labored  with  him, 
and  brought  forth  a  doctrine  that  of  late 
had  grown  of  great  power  in  the  "pro- 
fession," which  is  to  say:  "Business  is 
Business,"  Business  being  the  name  of 
the  god  most  worshiped  in  that  land. 
And  so  the  old  man,  being  of  much  re- 
ligiousness, though  thinking  he  had  not 
been  well  treated,  yielded  to  the  teach- 
ings alleged  of  the  god,  and  suffered  that 
the  doer  should  do  him.  Yet  it  should 
be  chronicled  that  no  harm  came  to 
him  from  the  doing,  though  much  might 
have  come  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
gods. 

And  then,  after  two  or  three  moons, 
came  the  lovely  lady,  like  Venus,  over  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  and  the  crusty  old  man 
did  glad  homage  to  her,  not  cherishing  it 
against  her  that  her  doer,  or  her  doer's 
doer,  had  caused  him  to  be  done.  And 
she  seemed  to  find  under  his  hard  as- 
pect something  to  make  her  most  gracious 
unto  him.  And  he  put  on  fresh  raiment, 
and  though  the  sun  was  passing  hot, 
encased  his  hands  in  the  yellow  skins 
of  dogs,  and  took  the  lovely  lady  to  nib- 
ble viands  and  sip  wine;  and  she  did  talk 
and  smile  —  talk  and  smile  so  sweetly 
that  he  —  Oh,  Paris,  shepherd  of  Mount 
Ida!  And  they  talked  of  all  things,  from 
the  jewels  on  the  lady's  hands  to  the  rea- 
sons why  their  souls  should  live  forever, 
because  to  each  the  soul  of  the  other  was 
so  —  so  congenial,  as  the  Romans  said, 
signifying  that  they  were  born  to  find  joy 
in  talking  together. 

And  among  the  many  things  they 
talked  of  was  that  second  book.  And  the 
old  man,  having  learned  many  -tricks  of 
books,  told  her  certain  tricks  for  the  bet- 
tering of  that  book  also,  tricks  which  he 
and  she  joyfully  did  together.  And  she 
told  him  of  a  third  book  she  would  write, 
and  indeed  of  a  fourth,  and  gave  him  two 
or  three  little  pieces  which  she  had  even 
then  written  for  the  third.  And  they  made 
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him  to  laugh  and  marvel  and  admire  very 
much,  and  to  tell  her  still  more  tricks  to 
use  in  the  writing  of  books.  Moreover, 
she  gave  unto  him  books  that  she  had 
written  before  the  book  that  he  had  first 
seen,  that  he  might  counsel  the  putting 
into  them  of  more  of  his  strange  tricks, 
and  that  he  might  publish  them  also,  in 
form  and  with  names  that  should  both 
be  for  their  bettering  and  save  them  from 
the  pirates.  And  among  the  tricks  was 
one  to  make  what  they  thought  would  be 
as  great  a  thing  as  had  yet  been  written 
down.  And  the  lady  too  thought  of  new 
tricks;  and  among  their  tricks  they  had 
much  glee,  and  more  still  of  what  the  Ro- 
mans named  congeniality. 

And  after  a  season  that  they  both  said 
was  —  like  the  bitten  tail  of  a  terrier  of- 
fered vainly  for  a  prize  —  "all  too  short," 
the  lovely  lady  sailed  back  to  her  home, 
but  leaving  the  old  man  a  consolation, 
which  was  also  like  the  terrier's  tail,  — 
something,  but  not  enough , — in  that  they 
should  write  much  about  all  the  things 
they  had  talked  over,  and  many  more  (if 
any  were  left) ;  and  that  she  would,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  send  him  the  new  books, 
and  the  old  ones  with  the  new  tricks  and 
new  names,  and  they  should  remember 
hi  them  the  happy  hours  when  they  had 
made  devices  for  their  bettering,  —  and 
should  also  make  together  many  more 
shekels. 

Of  course,  before  the  sailing  of  her  fairy 
bark,  they  stepped  down  together  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  sang  a  beautiful 
duet,  in  which  his  lines  ended  with  art, 
and  heart,  and  smart,  and  part;  and  her 
lines  ended  with  prize,  and  ties,  and  other 
skies,  and  flies,  —  the  verb,  not  the  sub- 
stantives that  get  onto  the  sugar:  they 
came  in  later. 

And  bjeing  parted,  they  wrote  much  to 
each  other.  And  was  n't  it  all  beautiful, 
and  was  n't  the  crusty  old  man  proud  of 
his  "profession!" 

Meanwhile  the  stage  had  been  set  for 
a  new  act.  The  fellow  with  green  tights 
all  over  him,  and  a  big  red  wig,  and  elec- 


tric bulbs  over  his  eyes  and  in  his  ears, — 
you  know  that  fellow,  —  even  Beelzebub, 
or  Sathanas,  for  he  hath  many  names; 
or  mayhap  even  Mefisto,  who  hath  red 
tights,  —  they  began  to  get  in  then-  fine 
work.  They  instigated  the  doer  and  the 
doer's  doer,  who  had  already  done  the  old 
publisher,  to  do  certain  other  things  after 
their  manner.  And  after  they  had  done 
them,  the  doer's  doer  came  into  the  old 
publisher's  office,  and  said:  "The  lovely 
lady  is  going  to  write  another  book." 

"I'm  aware  of  it,"  said  the  old  pub- 
lisher: for  he  had  long  been  peculiarly 
aware  of  it,  and  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  anybody  who  had  not  been  privy  to 
their  counsels  sticking  in  his  oar. 

"  What  advance  wilt  thou  agree  to  make 
on  it?"  asked  the  doer. 

"Not  one  cent."  The  old  man  was 
mad  now,  and  did  not  talk  figurative 
shekels. 

"  But  why  ?  You  know  that  you  would 
be  safe,  and  other  publishers  are  offering 
large  sums." 

"Those  publishers  have  not  the  rela- 
tions to  this  lady's  work  that  I  have,  as 
you  know  very  well.  My  relations  do  not 
justify  your  trying  to  sell  me  something  I 
have  not  seen,  even  if  anything  can  jus- 
tify such  a  way  of  doing  business.  It  is 
not  decent  to  put  me  on  a  par  with  gam- 
blers who  consent  to  such  a  way.  I '  saw ' 
their  bids,  indecent  as  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was,  on  the  second  book,  because 
then  I  knew  what  the  first  book  had  done, 
and  had  also  seen  the  second  book.  But 
my  prognosis  from  even  all  that  know- 
ledge may  be  mistaken.  Public  taste  is 
fickle,  but  I  was  willing  to  take  the  risk. 
Now,  before  the  second  book  is  tried,  and 
before  the  third  book  is  even  written,  you 
come  and  ask  me  to  bid  on  it.  This  sort 
of  thing  evolved  by  you  agents  is  sending 
literature  to  the  devil.  That  may  be  none 
of  my  business.  But  it 's  sending  the  pub- 
lishing business  to  the  devil,  too,  and  that 
is  my  business." 

"But,"  asked  the  agent,  "isn't  it  all 
as  much  the  fault  of  the  publishers  as  of 
the  agents?" 
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"So  you  say,  and  you  're  half  right,  — 
mainly,  however,  because  you  and  your 
kind  began  by  putting  publishers  up  to  it. 
But  they're  not  the  sort  of  publishers  I 
am.  If  I  can't  make  a  living  in  this  trade 
without  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  I'll  go 
into  some  trade  that's  at  least  honest 
enough  to  profess  to  be  what  it  is.  I'd 
respect  myself  more  if  I  kept  a  professed 
gambling  house  at  once,  than  such  a  pub- 
lishing house." 

"But  here  are  these  offers,  —  I  can't 
help  people  making  them."  (He  had  be- 
gun, the  competing  publishers  say,  by 
worrying  the  offers  out.)  "What  am  I  to 
do  ?  I  owe  something  to  the  author's  in- 
terests." 

"You  may  not  be  a  wise  judge  of  her 
interests,  and  you  are  working  for  your 
own.  If  you  owe  anything  to  her,  it  is  to 
leave  her  where  she  is.  You  did  us  both 
a  good  service  in  establishing  our  rela- 
tions, and  you've  been  well  paid  for  it. 
Your  legitimate  service  ended  there. 
There's  nothing  more  for  you  to  do,  un- 
less by  breaking  the  relations  up.  You 
know  I  will  do  my  full  duty  by  her,  and 
pay  her  all  her  book  warrants.  Your 
legitimate  function  is  ended.  You  can 
continue  only  to  her  detriment  and  mine. 
I  will  not  be  forced  into  taking  what- 
ever risks  may  be  taken  by  anybody  who 
needs  authors  worse  than  I  do,  and  who 
will  do  any  foolish  thing  to  get  them.  I 
won't  advance  a  large  sum  on  a  manu- 
script before  I  see  it,  and  in  this  case,  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  I  won't  advance 
anything.  You  ask  me  what  you  shall 
do.  Do  what  you  please." 

"But  you  may  be  throwing  away  two 
books.  Did  n't  she  speak  to  you  of  still 
another?" 

"I  don't  care  if  I'm  throwing  away 
two  thousand.  This  sort  of  thing  has  got 
to  stop,  or  I've  got  to." 

"Well,  if  all  publishers  took  the  ground 
you  do,  the  agent's  lot  would  be  in  some 
respects  a  less  unhappy  one." 

"Yes,  for  then  he'd  be  doing  real  ser- 
vices, instead  of  the  pretended  ones  he 's 
making  mischief  with  half  the  time  now." 


"Well,  I  have  no  authority.  I  must  re- 
fer the  matter  to  my  principals.  I  've  only 
acted  under  instructions,  you  know." 

The  story  is  too  long  already.  The  re- 
sults can  be  summed  up  briefly.  The 
agent  did  not  come  near  the  publisher 
again,  even  with  the  auctioneer's  usual 
warning  of  "last  call."  The  third  book, 
and  a  fourth,  went  where  the  American 
agent  had  got  the  bids.  The  author  re- 
ceived four  thousand  dollars  advance  on 
the  second  book.  Had  her  agent  exacted 
no  advance,  but  taken  the  royalties  month 
by  month,  long  before  she  got  any  more 
she  would  have  had  nearer  eight  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  three  books,  if  with  the  same  pub- 
lisher, could  have  been  made  to  support 
each  other  in  many  ways  that  they  could 
not  with  different  publishers;  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  first  two  could  not  push 
them  as  lavishly  as  he  could  if  he  had 
expected  the  third;  very  probably  the 
"advance"  for  which  the  agent  separated 
them  was,  like  the  advance  on  the  second 
book,  less  than  the  publisher  would  have 
paid  in  monthly  royalties;  and  the  au- 
thor paid  the  agent  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent 
of  all  she  got,  for  doing  worse  than  no- 
thing. 

The  London  agent  said  that  she  de- 
cided to  place  her  third  book  away  from 
her  old  friend.  She  said  the  matter  was 
entirely  in  her  agent's  hands.  The  New 
York  agent  said  the  competing  firm  pes- 
tered him  with  bids.  The  competing  firm 
said  that  he  pestered  them  to  get  bids. 
The  New  York  agent  said  that  he  closely 
followed  the  orders  of  the  London  agent. 
The  London  agent  said  that  he  gave  no 
instructions  to  get  bids. 

The  competing  firm  said  that  it  never 
takes  a  book  without  seeing  the  manu- 
script, but  that  it  made  an  exception  in 
this  case  of  the  "third  book,"  and  took  it 
after  seeing  a  third  of  the  manuscript. 
The  author  said  that  they  never  saw  a 
tenth  of  it.  The  competing  firm  said  that 
they  went  for  the  author  only  to  get  ma- 
terial for  their  magazine.  They  hawked 
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the  serial  right  around  to  other  maga- 
zines, and  got  it  into  none,  so  far  as  I  have 
ever  seen;  and  never  offered  the  book- 
right,  which  they  said  was  merely  an  in- 
cidental consideration,  to  the  publisher 
of  the  previous  books. 

The  London  agent  said  he  offered  the 
third  book  to  the  publisher  of  the  second, 
before  he  offered  it  to  anybody  else.  A 
New  York  publisher  outside  of  the  mud- 
dle read  from  a  written  memorandum 
that  he  refused  the  third  book  in  London 
months  before  it  was  offered  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  second  book.  The  London 
agent  then  admitted  that  he  did  so  offer 
it,  but  at  a  "bluff  price"  which  he  knew 
the  publisher  would  refuse.  That  "bluff 
price  "  was  the  one  which,  I  learn  on  good 
authority,  the  agent  eventually  got. 

The  fact  that  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding tried  to  put  the  responsibility  for 
it  upon  the  others,  shows  what  they  all 
really  thought  of  it. 

Such  situations  are  inseparable  from 
pushing  the  agent's  business  beyond  its 
legitimate  functions:  for  it  unquestion- 
ably has  legitimate  functions,  even  bene- 
ficent ones.  But  the  pretense  of  doing  a 
service  where  none  is  really  done,  inevit- 
ably becomes  underhand  and  deceitful, 
and  infects  all  who  are  brought  in  contact 
with  it.  Its  first  victim  is  the  author:  his 
business  interests  are  torn  away  from  a 
place  where  they  ought  to  support  each 
other,  and  grow  strong  in  unity,  symme- 
try, and  breadth,  as  long  as  they  grow  at 
all;  they  are  transplanted  for  a  similar 
brief,  abortive  experience  into  new  soil; 
the  care  of  them  is  shifted  constantly  to 
people  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  not 
permitted  long  to  accumulate  knowledge 
or  interest  regarding  them;  and  their 
growth  in  all  soils  is  forced,  until  their  pro- 
ductiveness loses  in  strength  and  quality. 
For  all  these  pretended  and  far  worse  than 
useless  services,  the  author  is  mulcted  in 
heavy  commissions  to  the  agent  so  long 
as  his  books  sell. 

The  other  victim,  the  publisher,  loses 
so  much  of  the  legitimate  reward  of  his 
labors  as  is  inherent  in  future  crops;  his 


interests  in  authors  are  narrowed  to  the 
moment  and  to  dollars  and  cents;  the 
dignity  and  intellectuality  possible  to  his 
functions  —  his  professional  career,  as 
distinct  from  his  money-grubbing  career 
—  are  destroyed;  and  his  old-time  friend- 
ships with  his  authors  and  "professional " 
brethren  are  reduced  to  games  of  dog- 
eat-dog. 

But  while  much  of  the  blame  for  this 
belongs  to  the  literary  agents,  it  does  not 
all  belong  to  them.  A  pursuit  that  re- 
quires no  qualifications  for  admission 
cannot  always  be  kept  up  to  professional 
standards:  if  a  business  open  to  every- 
body is  to  have  a  professional  character, 
it  requires  from  such  of  its  members  as 
are  capable  of  appreciating  professional 
standards,  all  the  more  rigorous  and  stren- 
uous observance  of  them.  In  the  forty- 
odd  years  that  I  have  been  a  publisher, 
there  never  before  has  been  so  little  of 
that  observance  among  the  recognized 
members  of  the  trade  as  there  is  to-day. 
And  as  to  such  relations  with  authors  as 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Fields  and  the 
elder  Putnam  (Stampa  nan  rupta),  it  is  at 
least  suggestive  that  while  our  penitent 
names  some  existing  publishers  because 
of  their  business  talent,  it  did  not  come 
in  his  way  to  name  any  because  of  their 
sympathy  with  literature. 

II     PUBLISHER    AND    PUBLISHER 

We  have  already  somewhat  anticipat- 
ed our  second  topic,  —  the  relations  of 
publishers  to  one  another,  —  and  have  to 
some  extent  indicated  how  those  relations 
affect  the  author.  As  we  consider  them 
farther,  more  of  this  will  appear.  Our 
confessing  publisher  says :  — 

"It  was  once  a  matter  of  honor  that 
one  publisher  should  respect  the  relation 
established  between  another  publisher 
and  a  writer,  as  a  physician  respects 
the  relation  established  between  another 
physician  and  a  patient.  Three  or  four 
of  the  best  publishing  houses  still  live  and 
work  by  this  code.  And  they  have  the  re- 
spect of  all  the  book  world.  But  there 
are  others  —  others  who  keep  'literary 
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drummers,'  men  who  go  to  see  popular 
writers  and  solicit  books.  The  authors 
of  very  popular  books  themselves  also  — 
some  of  them,  at  least  —  put  themselves 
up  at  auction,  going  from  publisher  to 
publisher,  or  threatening  to  go.  This  is 
demoralization  and  commercialization 
with  a  vengeance.  But  it  is  the  sin  of  the 
authors." 

Not  entirely  theirs,  I  think.  A  little 
history  may  elucidate  this  matter.  Con- 
sidering that  I  am  on  record  more  than 
once  against  "Philosophical  Anarchy," 
it  is  strange  for  me  to  have  to  testify  that 
never  were  the  relations  to  one  another  of 
American  publishers  so  near  our  author's 
"professional"  ideal,  as  for  some  score  of 
years  while  the  part  of  their  property  then 
most  valuable  (their  English  reprints) 
was  unprotected  by  law.  But  sometimes, 
when  I  have  stated  this,  I  have  been  told 
that  they  were  an  exceptional  body  of 
men;  and  certain  it  is  that  a  very  different 
body  of  men  soon  used  that  absence  of 
law  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  "ex- 
ceptional body,"  and  force  them  to  work 
their  hardest  to  secure  an  international 
copyright  law  to  protect  it .  Thus ,  through 
the  best  illustration  in  favor  of  Philoso- 
phical Anarchy  that  I  know  of,  it  was 
again  proved  impracticable  in  an  unphilo- 
sophical  world. 

At  first  American  publishing  consisted 
principally  in  reprinting  British  works  as 
they  could  be  got.  At  the  outset  they  were 
seldom  paid  for,  and  American  publishers 
often  reprinted  on  one  another.  As  any- 
body who  could  get  a  printer  to  trust  him 
or  unite  with  him  could  print  an  English 
book,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  self- 
interest  among  American  publishers  to 
respect  one  another's  rights :  it  gradually 
became  the  custom  to  leave  the  first  pub- 
lisher of  an  English  reprint  undisturbed, 
and  to  respect  arrangements  with  British 
authors,  and  then  to  leave  an  author's 
later  books  to  the  publisher  who  had 
introduced  him.  This  practice  extended 
to  relations  with  American  authors,  and 
from  about  1870  to  1890,  no  American 
publisher,  among  the  first  dozen,  would 


have  been  more  apt  to  think  of  approach- 
ing an  author  identified  with  another  pub- 
lisher, than  men  in  other  professions 
would  be  to  think  of  approaching  one 
another's  clients. 

But,  as  already  indicated,  this  state  of 
things  was  too  ideal  to  be  general  or  per- 
manent. Soon  arose  a  lot  of  jackals  who 
took  no  risks  on  new  British  authors,  but 
whenever  one  made  a  success,  issued  a 
cheap  edition  of  his  book  in  competition 
with  the  house  which  had  taken  the  risk 
of  the  initial  edition.  Although  the  inter- 
national copyright  law  about  cleaned 
these  gentry  out,  —  so  many  of  them  as 
had  survived  their  mutual  throat-cutting, 
—  they  were  succeeded  among  the  pub- 
lishers who  take  risks,  by  some  who  had 
not  grown  up  under  the  old  traditions  of 
courtesy,  and  who,  as  soon  as  another's 
risk  on  a  new  author  is  justified,  exert 
every  means,  from  the  dinner-table  to  the 
auction  block,  to  get  hold  of  the  author. 
To  the  credit  of  the  "profession,"  it  can 
be  said  that  the  three  houses  most  active 
in  this  way  —  who  turn  up  as  regularly 
as  the  three  interesting  Anabaptists  turn 
up  in  Meyerbeer's  Prophet  —  are  in  a 
sense  new  houses :  one  of  them  is  literally 
new,  another  is  an  old  house  under  new 
management,  and  the  third  is  new  in  the 
publication  of  general  literature.  While 
the  pirates  against  whom  the  interna- 
tional copyright  law  was  leveled  were 
generally  unknown  in  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen, these  successors  belong  to  the 
"profession"  and  the  best  clubs. 

Such  is  the  result  of  putting  the  rude 
hand  of  law  to  the  work  which  before  had 
been  done  by  the  gentle  hand  of  courtesy. 
The  law  has  been  abundantly  justified, 
but  its  introduction,  like  the  introduction 
of  all  improved  machinery,  has  wrought 
much  incidental  harm.  The  kind  of  com- 
petition it  has  engendered  must  in  time 
destroy  itself :  it  is  not  only  suicidal  to  the 
interests  of  the  publishers,  but  it  is  also 
destructive  of  that  continuity  of  relation 
between  authors  and  publishers  which 
is  of  at  least  as  much  importance  to  the  au- 
thors as  to  the  publishers.  Much  of  this 
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was  because  the  literary  agent  got  in  his 
fine  work;  and  because  the  security  of 
literary  property  bought  in  London  led 
to  the  placing  there  of  many  American 
publishers'  agents  (some  have  since  been 
withdrawn),  who,  being  generally  young, 
emulous,  and  ambitious  to  justify  them- 
selves, would  do  almost  anything  to  se- 
cure an  author.  The  fashions  spread 
from  there  to  America,  until  now  there 
remain  only  a  scant  half  dozen  houses 
governed  in  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other by  what  were  once,  and  perhaps 
should  be  still,  regarded  as  the  instincts 
of  gentlemen. 

And  yet  these  instincts  sometimes  lead 
to  unexpected  trouble.  For  instance :  an 
eminent  author  and  valued  friend  of  mine 
includes  in  his  big  intellectual  outfit  some 
strong  business  capacities.  An  agent  of 
another  valued  friend  —  a  publisher  — 
tried  to  get  a  book  from  this  author.  The 
author  told  me  that  the  other  house  had 
been  after  him,  and  that  he  had  conclud- 
ed to  give  his  book  to  the  higher  bidder. 
I  wrote  at  once  that  I  would  not  do  busi- 
ness in  that  unprofessional  way,  and  then 
went  to  ask  my  publishing  friend  if  we 
were  to  follow  the  practices  of  some  newer 
men,  and  go  after  each  others'  authors. 
He  said:  "Of  course  not!"  disclaimed 
the  act  of  his  agent,  and  added  that  he 
had  decided  before  I  came,  as  I  had  de- 
cided, not  to  go  into  any  such  auction  as 
proposed.  But  whoever  had  the  writ- 
ing of  his  letter  announcing  this  decision 
to  the  author,  put  the  decision  on  the 
ground  that  I  had  objected  to  their  com- 
peting. My  author-friend  wrote  me  that 
I  had  gotten  up  a  boycotting  conspir- 
acy against  him,  and  he  sent  his  book  to 
a  third  house.  It  was  long  before  I  found 
out  how  the  matter  had  been  represented 
from  the  office  of  my  publisher-friend. 
When  I  did  (through  the  peace-making 
labors  of  a  common  friend  of  the  author 
and  myself,  at  whose  house  we  had  often 
met),  the  necessary  explanations  were 
made;  I  confessed  that  I  never  before  had 
seen  "professional  courtesy"  quite  from 
the  author's  point  of  view;  harmony  at 


least  was  restored,  and  he  sent  me  his 
next  book. 

It 's  a  hard  question,  this  of  reconciling 
the  author's  right  to  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition with  the  maintenance  of  anything 
like  professional  courtesy  between  pub- 
lishers. But  how  about  the  same  question 
among  lawyers  and  doctors  ?  A  continu- 
ity of  relation  is  as  important  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  others.  An  intelligent 
publisher  will  do  justice,  even  as  a 
matter  of  mere  business  policy,  without 
needing  to  be  forced  by  competition. 
But  certainly  professional  courtesy  should 
not  be  carried  as  far  as  I  once  carried  it 
in  my  young  and  quixotic  days,  when  an 
eminent  author  brought  me  a  work,  of 
his  own  accord,  and  I  declined  it  because 
he  would  not  assert  that  he  had  cause  of 
complaint  against  his  then  publisher. 
He  now  publishes  "all  over  the  place," 
and  of  course  has  no  publisher  with  any 
abiding  interest  in  him;  and  his  books  do 
not  support  each  other  as  they  would  if 
tied  together.  Partly  in  consequence  of 
this,  his  sales  are  small,  though  his  fame 
is  large. 

Ill     PUBLISHER    AND    PUBLIC 

We  now  come  to  our  third  topic,  the 
relations  of  the  publisher  to  his  market, 
and  the  effect  of  them  upon  the  author. 

A  notable  feature  of  recent  publishing 
has  been  the  growth  of  advertising,  and 
a  consideration  of  it,  though  not  apt  to  be 
as  interesting  as  that  of  some  other  fea- 
tures, may  be  at  least  as  instructive. 

Our  author  begins  his  treatment  of  it 
by  saying:  — 

"About  the  advertising  of  books  no- 
body knows  anything."  I  have  to  take 
issue  at  the  outset  with  this  statement. 
There  are  several  things  known  about 
the  advertising  of  books,  —  among  them, 
that  it  must  be  paid  for,  whether  it  re- 
pays or  not;  that  it  can  repay  only  through 
the  books  that  would  not  be  sold  without 
it;  that  probably  more  of  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  sales,  is  now  done  for  books  than 
for  any  other  merchandise;  and  that  it  is 
like  poking  the  fire,  —  everybody  (but  our 
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author)  believes  he  can  do  it  better  than 
anybody  else. 

Before  illustrating  this  last  point  by 
my  own  beliefs,  I  may  give  a  more  amus- 
ing illustration  from  recent  experience. 
An  American  woman  became  enthusiastic 
over  a  novel  by  an  English  woman,  and 
wanted  to  do  all  she  could  for  its  suc- 
cess. Among  other  efforts,  she  warned  the 
author  that  her  American  publishers  were 
"smothering  it"  with  inadequate  adver- 
tising. The  letter  crossed  one  from  the 
author  to  her  American  publishers,  say- 
ing that  her  English  publisher  (presum- 
ably a  competent  and  not  over-lenient 
judge),  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  America,  "says  you  are  advertising 
it  splendidly."  The  book  is  a  brilliant 
success  in  America,  and  it  probably  would 
have  been  without  any  advertising  at 
all. 

Our  author,  despite  his  disclaimer, 
goes  on  to  show  that  he  knows  several 
more  things  about  advertising.  In  vari- 
ous ways  he  substantially  supports  the 
following  propositions,  which  I  have  dis- 
tilled from  his  expressions :  — 

1.  Books  cannot  pay  for  advertising, 
like   things   which  everybody  uses  and 
which  are  sold  everywhere. 

2.  Books  are  not  generally  long-lived : 
so  their  advertising  must  do  its  work  in  a 
short  time  or  not  at  all. 

3.  Some  books  do  not  need  advertis- 
ing. 

4.  Some  books  cannot  be  made  to  sell 
by  advertising. 

5.  The  sale   of   some   books   can  be 
helped  by  advertising. 

6.  There  is  great  danger  of  a  publisher 
advertising  too  much. 

7.  It  is  not  wise  to  advertise  before  a 
book  shows  its  quality,  on  the  chance 
that  the  book  will  pay  for  it. 

On  this  point  our  author  goes  so  far  as 
to  say:  "I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
your  upright  publisher,  if  there  be  one, 
would  risk  nothing  in  advertising  a  new 
book  by  an  unknown  writer,  until  the 
book  began  itself  to  show  some  vitality 
in  the  market." 


He  has  "sometimes  thought!"  Why,  I 
have  been  in  business  over  forty  years, 
and  I  never  thought  anything  else,  if  by 
"nothing"  is  to  be  understood  nothing 
beyond  enough  to  let  the  makers  of  opin- 
ion know  that  such  a  book  exists. 

Of  the  opposite  policy,  our  author  says 
very  wisely:  "It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
a  novel  has  a  big  'run'  by  this  method. 
The  public  does  not  see  the  hundreds  of 
failures.  It  sees  only  the  occasional  ac- 
cidental success.  .  .  .  This  is  not  pub- 
lishing. It  is  not  even  commercialism. 
It  is  a  form  of  gambling." 

Now,  despite  our  author's  modesty, 
those  seven  propositions  seem  to  contain 
a  pretty  good  theory  of  book  advertising. 
Let  us  consider  them  more  fully.  There 
are  three  classes  of  books :  the  first  class 
do  not  need  advertising;  the  second  class 
cannot  be  helped  by  it;  and  the  third 
class  can.  Much  money  spent  on  class 
one  is  wasted:  every  expert  knows  that 
there  was  no  more  money  spent  in  ad- 
vertising Called  Back,  Ben  Hur,  David 
Harum,  The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling, 
Looking  Backward,  or  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,  than  in  advertising  the  general 
run  of  books.  All  money  spent  on  class 
two  is  wasted.  Money  can  be  profitably 
spent,  then,  only  on  class  three. 

Yet  these  classes  shade  into  one  an- 
other, and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  in 
advance  to  which  class  books  by  new  and 
doubtful  authors  belong:  experiments 
must  be  tried,  and  the  loss  on  them  must 
be  faced.  Yet  there  is  a  strong  chance 
against  any  one  such  book  responding; 
and  if  it  appears  to  respond,  there  is  a 
strong  chance  that  it  is  only  the  book's 
native  strength  asserting  itself,  and  that 
it  belongs  in  class  one,  and  does  not  need 
much  advertising  after  all.  The  only  dead 
certainties  are  that  the  advertising  must 
be  paid  for,  whether  the  book  responds 
or  not,  and  that  the  response  will  not  last 
long,  unless  it  lasts  on  the  inherent  power 
of  the  book,  which  puts  it  above  need  of 
much  advertising. 

"But,"  would  say  the  advertising 
agents,  "you  prove  too  much:  the  re- 
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views  would  start  such  a  book :  so  it  needs 
no  advertising  at  all." 

My  answer  would  be:  I  believe  that 
to  be  nearer  the  case  than  most  people 
would  think.  But  a  little  advertising,  to 
remind  busy  people,  may  not  be  a  waste, 
whatever  much  may  be. 

Plainly,  then,  experiments  should  be 
tried  very  tentatively,  stopped  as  soon  as 
a  book  is  found  not  to  need  advertising 
or  not  to  respond  to  it,  and  then  contin- 
ued tentatively  on  others. 

Now  I  am  going  to  make  a  very  start- 
ling assertion,  which  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  publishers  will  not  at  first  sight 
agree  with,  —  the  sales  of  books  that  do 
not  need  much  advertising  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  miscellaneous  publishing  busi- 
ness, and  nearly  all  of  the  business  done 
at  a  profit;  while  books  that  will  not  re- 
turn dollar  for  dollar  spent  in  advertising, 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  If  this 
is  true,  my  class  three,  that  will  return  a 
profit  on  advertising,  cannot  be  a  very 
large  class.  The  advertiser's  art,  then,  is 
in  recognizing  this  minor  class;  but  gen- 
erally he  employs  that  art  so  little,  that 
his  greatest  expense  is  wasted  on  the 
other  classes. 

I  know  a  book  which,  after  trial,  ap- 
peared unable  to  respond.  When  its  fate 
seemed  fixed,  one  of  the  firm  publishing 
it  read  it  for  the  first  time,  and  concluded 
that,  after  all,  it  must  be  able  to  respond. 
He  ordered  it  advertised  more,  and  it  did 
respond,  but  only  about  enough  to  return 
the  advertising;  and  when  the  advertis- 
ing stopped,  the  sales  stopped.  He  only 
exchanged  one  dollar  for  another,  if  in- 
deed he  did  as  well  as  that;  and  he  had 
his  labor  for  his  pains.  The  experiment 
only  proved,  as  nearly  all  such  experi- 
ments do,  that  the  book  belonged  where 
the  first  experiment  had  put  it,  among 
those  unable  to  respond.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  book  touching  which  I  have 
quoted  some  correspondence  with  a 
young  author.  I  believe  the  cases  are 
typical  of  the  vast  majority  of  books. 

What  is  the  reasonable  average  amount 
to  experiment  with  ?  On  a  book  by  an 


unknown  or  doubtful  author  (and  the 
vast  majority  of  books  published  are  by 
such),  before  the  reviews  come  out,  I  say 
little,  if  any:  for  nobody  will  pay  any  at- 
tention before  a  favorable  review  can  be 
quoted,  unless  the  publisher  himself  can 
give  a  very  convincing  puff,  and  get  a 
skeptical  world  to  believe  it  disinterested 
—  a  likely  case !  In  this  I  may  be  taking 
issue  with  our  penitent,  who  has  a  very 
slight  opinion  of  the  effect  of  reviews,  — 
apparently  slighter,  even,  than  my  opin- 
ion of  the  effect  of  advertising.  If  there  is 
not  enough  favorable  reviewing  to  quote, 
advertising  money  would  better  be  saved, 
and  the  book  let  go  to  its  predestined 
death,  —  unless  the  author's  saying  that 
the  death  was  the  publisher's  fault,  is 
more  damage  than  the  loss  of  the  adver- 
tising money. 

One  of  my  staff  has  asked:  "How 
would  this  affect  the  bookseller's  first  or- 
ders?" and  others  may  ask  the  same 
question.  My  answer  is  that,  for  a  book 
by  an  unknown  author,  the  difference 
would  be  too  small  to  be  worth  taking 
into  account,  unless  the  orders  are  in- 
flated by  means  —  including  premature 
advertising  —  that  cost  more  than  they  ef- 
fect. A  few  books  will  be  ordered,  any- 
how, as  our  author  points  out,  before  any 
considerable  advertising  would  begin, 
even  if  reviews  were  not  waited  for. 

But  when  there  is  something  to  go  on, 
either  from  an  author's  reputation,  or 
from  notices,  what  is  a  reasonable  amount 
to  start  the  advertising  experiment  with  ? 
Has  the  reader  patience  for  a  few  figures  ? 
A  liberal  advertiser  told  me:  "When  I 
want  to  boom  a  book,  I  start  with  $800;" 
but  of  course  he  does  not  often  dare  very 
early  to  boom  an  uncertain  book.  We 
were  discussing  one  whose  predecessor 
had  sold  some  3000  copies,  and  he  thought 
$200  a  reasonable  start  forit.  That  amount 
will  make  the  "opinion-makers"  well 
aware  of  a  book's  existence  and  charac- 
ter, and  seems  a  fair  one  to  assume  for 
an  average.  But  it  would  use  up  all  the 
profits  of  a  $1.50  novel  selling  2000 
copies,  after  plates  and  its  share  of  office 
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expenses  are  paid.  It  is  twice  too  much 
to  risk  on  the  four  books  out  of  five  that 
will  not  average  2000  apiece.  The  trou- 
ble is  to  know  which  four.  A  generation 
ago  nobody  thought  of  starting  an  aver- 
age book  with  more  than  half  of  $200, 
and  the  books  in  the  "Leisure  Hour  Se- 
ries "  did  very  well  on  less  than  half. 
But  advertising  cost  less  then  than  now 
(largely  because  the  publishers  have  lav- 
ishly increased  the  demand  for  it),  and 
the  New  York  papers  used  to  do  the 
work  for  the  West,  which  they  do  not 
now.  Well,  let  us  be  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing: for  that's  the  present  fashion,  and 
risk  $300  on  each  book.  Where  do  we 
come  out  ?  Take  as  an  example  a  house 
that  advertises  thirty  new  books  a  year. 
As  we  have  figured,  $9000  would  be  a 
very  liberal  amount  for  it  to  spend  in 
initial  advertising  before  books  show  to 
which  class  they  belong. 

But  our  author  says,  "Even  a  small  gen- 
eral publishing  house  must  spend  as  much 
as  $30,000  or  $50,000  a  year,  in  general 
advertising,"  and  a  house  advertising 
thirty  books  a  year,  is  not  a  very  small 
one.  Then  such  a  house  either  wastes 
money  on  classes  one  and  two,  that  do  not 
need  advertising  or  will  not  respond  to 
it,  or  spends  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  a 
year  on  class  three, — more  than  twice  as 
much  on  a  very  minor  part  of  its  sales, 
as  on  all  the  rest.  This  may  be  wise,  but 
is  it  probably  so  ?  Of  course  all  figuring 
on  the  question  must  be  based  on  assump- 
tions and  guess-work,  and  results  can  at 
best  be  but  conjectural.  The  best  figur- 
ing I  can  do  converges  toward  indica- 
tions that,  with  the  output  we  have  been 
considering,  a  house  advertising  thirty 
books  a  year  may,  with  fair  success,  reach 
a  year's  sale  of  about  200,000  copies  of 
them,  of  which  80,000  would  be  fairly  apt 
to  come  in  class  three.  Half  of  these,  say 
40,000,  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pay  for  their  advertising.  A  net  profit 
on  them,  exclusive  of  advertising,  would 
reasonably  be  about  $15,000;  then  the 
"small  publishing  house  "  would,  accord- 
ing to  our  author's  figures,  have  to  pay 
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out  of  this  $15,000,  from  $20,000  to  $40,- 
000  in  advertising. 

Now  I  have  proved  too  much,  or  our 
author  has  asserted  an  error,  or  our  pub- 
lishing house  has  failed.  Each  is  probably 
the  case.  But  I  figured  according  to  my 
best  knowledge,  throwing  all  doubtful 
details  against  the  conclusion  reached, 
and  without  any  idea  where  I  was  com- 
ing out,  except  the  general  idea  that  most 
publishers  advertise  vastly  more  than  they 
can  afford. 

But  perhaps  our  author's  statement  was 
erroneous,  or  at  least  needs  some  qualifi- 
cation. When  he  wrote  of  small  houses 
spending  from  $30,000  to  $50,000,  and 
a  big  house  spending  $250,000,  he  prob- 
ably included  what  was  spent  on  adver- 
tising magazines,  and  at  full  prices  in  the 
pages  of  the  advertiser's  own  magazines, 
and  in  circulars  and  postage,  and,  I  sus- 
pect, in  some  cases  on  drummers,  school- 
book  agents,  and  even  on  advertising  din- 
ners. Now,  the  dozen  publishers  who  meet 
at  monthly  lunches  in  New  York  are  the 
leaders  of  the  trade  there,  and  I  know  that 
at  least  one  of  them  never  spent  over 
$25,000  in  any  one  year  in  newspaper  and 
periodical  advertising  of  books;  I  have 
excellent  reason  to  believe  that  a  second 
never  did;  and  that  a  third,  whom  I  sus- 
pect of  being  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
group,  never  spent  half  of  it.  And  the 
"income  bonds"  of  the  $250,000  adver- 
tiser have  lately  been  offered  at  fifteen 
cents  on  the  dollar! 

I  cannot  but  think  that  lately  many 
American  publishers  were  as  crazy  about 
advertising  as  the  Dutch  ever  were  about 
tulips,  or  the  French  about  the  Missis- 
sippi Bubble.  This  belief  is  supported  by 
the  facts  that  they  are  now  advertising 
much  less;  that  some  think  they  are  still 
advertising  too  much,  but  nevertheless 
let  competition  force  them  to  it;  and  that 
none,  so  far  as  I  know,  think  they  are  ad- 
vertising too  little.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper  in  which  probably 
they  advertised  most,  used  to  laugh  at 
them,  saying :  "  But  I  think  I  can  stand  it 
as  long  as  they  can."  I  state  this  on  the 
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authority  of  one  of  his  staff.  He  may 
laugh  still,  for  all  I  know:  he  is  not  with- 
out cause. 

The  history  of  the  craze  was  substan- 
tially this:  Some  years  ago  a  bookseller 
published  a  novel.  All  booksellers  want 
to  publish  (just  as  all  publishers  want  to 
criticise,  and  all  critics  want  to  create); 
and  all  booksellers  think  that  publishers 
do  not  advertise  enough.  This  one  did 
advertise  enough,  —  more  than  anybody 
had  ever  advertised  before.  His  novel 
reached  an  enormous  sale,  and  he  attri- 
buted it  to  the  advertising.  He  published 
more  novels,  and  advertised  them  in  the 
same  way.  Some  of  them  took:  he  had  a 
keen  scent  for  novels  that  would  take, 
but  he  believed  that  they  took  because  of 
the  advertising.  He  noticed  a  phenome- 
non which  he  reported  to  an  author,  and 
the  author  reported  it  to  me.  As  nearly  as 
I  can,  I  reproduce  the  words;  they  were : 
"I  set  aside,  for  advertising,  a  sum,  say 
$50,000."  ($50,000  would  absorb  the 
profits,  after  royalties  and  reasonable  of- 
fice expenses  were  paid,  of  at  least  250,- 

000  books,  and  I  doubt  if  one  in  five  of 
this  man's  books,  or  any  other  man's, 
have  sold  250,000.    But  the  author  told 
me  $50,000,  whether  the  bookseller  told 
him  that  amount  or  not.)  The  story  went 
on:  "I  spend,  say,  $4000,  and  the  book 
hardly  moves.    I  spend  $4000  more,  and 
the  movement  is  noticeable.    I   spend 
$4000  more,  and  the  movement  is  rapid. 

1  spend  $4000  more,  and  it  becomes  a 
perfect  rush.     I  spend  the  rest  of  the 
$50,000,  and  the  rush  keeps  up."    He 
made  these  remarks  quite  early  in  his 
experience.    He  probably  did   not  tell 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  great  "sellers" 
before  his  day  went  through  something 
the  same  course,  without  having  more 
money  than  usual  spent  on  advertising 
them,  —  sold  very  little  until  they  began 
to  find  themselves,  or  the  public  began 
to  find  them.   Peter  Stirling's  third  year 
was  its  best,  —  long  after  anybody  had 
thought  of  advertising  it.   Its  experience 
was  perhaps  extreme,  but  it  was  quite  of 
the  usual  kind.   That  of  Ben  Hur  I  un- 
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derstand  to  have  been  substantially  the 
same. 

The  first  boomer's  booming,  of  course, 
made  imitators,  and  while  they  were 
making  so  much  noise,  nobody  else  could 
be  heard  without  making  a  good  deal  of 
noise  too:  so  publishers  generally  began 
increasing  their  advertising.  In  this  ad- 
vertising avalanche,  the  two  greatest  and 
oldest  houses  went  under,  not  mainly  be- 
cause of  it,  perhaps,  but  who  shall  say 
which  pound  turns  the  scale? 

Nevertheless,  advertising  became  a 
charm,  a  fetich,  a  "great  medicine,"  a 
thing  to  be  taken  whenever  anything 
went  wrong.  One  day  the  papers  con- 
tained the  intelligence  that  a  great  house 
had  failed ;  the  next  day  The  Times  had 
a  full-page  advertisement  from  it;  and 
within  two  or  three  days,  one  or  two  more, 
unless  my  memory  is  at  fault.  Competi- 
tion spread  the  rage.  After  the  great 
houses  went  down,  the  struggle  for  the 
front  place  among  the  survivors  settled 
down  into  a  duel.  If  one  combatant  took 
half  a  page  of  The  Times,  in  the  next 
issue  the  other  had  a  page.  If  one  had  a 
page,  the  other  took  two.  Once,  I  think, 
one  of  them  had  three.  Now,  a  page  in 
The  Times  is  all  very  well  for  a  depart- 
ment store  that  appeals  to  everybody,  and 
does  more  business  than  all  the  advertis- 
ing publishers  put  together,  but  these  pub- 
lishers' flinging  pages  at  each  other  had  no 
more  real  "business"  in  it,  than  if  they 
had  competed  in  the  size  of  their  watch- 
chains  or  scarf-pins,  and  some  slow  people 
thought  it  about  as  dignified;  but  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  "profession"  followed  the 
fashion  the  two  and  the  original  boomer 
had  set.  When  I  joked  one  of  the  leaders 
about  it,  he  said:  "Well,  this  year  I've 
spent  only  $25,000  more  than  usual." 
Now  in  publishing,  $25,000  is  a  good  deal 
of  money.  Of  course  it  is  not  much  in 
Wall  Street,  but  there  are  not  a  dozen 
publishers  in  America  who  ever  averaged 
that  amount  of  clear  annual  profit  out  of 
publishing  widely  advertised  books;  I 
doubt  if  there  are  six;  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  there  were  not  one.  Half  a  dozen 
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who  publish  "miscellaneous  books"  have 
made  as  much,  —  several  times  as  much, 
but  it  has  been  contributed  to  by  books 
that  were  not  of  the  kind  extensively  ad- 
vertised. Our  author  says :  ' '  There  is  not 
a  publisher  in  the  United  States  who  is 
to-day  making  any  large  sum  of  money 
on  his  general  trade." 

Moreover,  despite  the  big  figures  of  our 
boomer,  and  even  of  our  confessing  pub- 
lisher, $25,000  is  a  big  fraction  of  what 
any  publisher  has  spent  in  book  adver- 
tising in  one  year,  even  in  the  mad  days. 

The  authors  have  been  as  wild  as  the 
publishers,  or  would  have  been  if  they 
were  in  the  publishers'  case, — the  money 
they  propose  to  spend,  their  own,  and 
the  only  certain  profit,  somebody's  else. 
I  have  known  at  least  two  to  propose  as 
a  condition  of  entrusting  publishers  with 
books,  that  more  should  be  spent  on  ad- 
vertising them  than  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  entire  profits  of  their  next  preceding 
books.  Probably  the  authors  had  not  fig- 
ured on  the  situation;  and  I  think  I  have 
known  cases  where  publishers  did  not 
seem  to  figure  any  more  than  these  au- 
thors did. 

Well,  I  have  learned  from  sources 
that  convince  me,  that  the  discoverer  of 
the  magic  of  advertising  has  not  found 
his  later  experience  confirmatory  of  his 
earlier,  and  I  know  that  for  some  reason 
he  does  not  advertise  nearly  as  much  as 
he  did.  But  his  authors  have  made  money  r 
for,  unless  I  read  all  the  signs  wrongly, 
he,  generous  soul,  has  spent  two  dollars 
that  he  might  give  them  one.  For  this, 
in  these  latter  days,  are  we  publishers  ! 

Much  observation  and  not  a  few  fig- 
ures satisfy  me  that  even  in  a  conserva- 
tive house,  from  three  quarters  of  the 
new  books  more  money  goes  to  the  ad- 
vertising mediums,  and  even  to  the  much- 
pitied  author,  than  to  the  publisher  ;  and 
that  from  one  book  out  of  five,  money 
goes  to  them  and  merely  goes  away  from 
him. 

In  England  they  have  been  bitten  by 
the  same  mania.  A  brief  story  will  suf- 
ficiently illustrate  its  influence  on  both 


authors  and  publishers.  A  very  enter- 
prising London  publisher  lately  told  me 
that  he  had  spent  a  large  sum  filling  the 
front  page  of  a  London  daily  paper  with 
an  advertisement  of  a  certain  book.  I 
exclaimed:  "Why,  great  Heavens,  man, 
have  you  sunk  to  our  level  ?  And  do  you 
expect  to  get  your  money  back?"  His 
answer  was  (I  think  I  can  give  it  sub- 
stantially verbatim):  "No,  I  shan't  get 
the  money  back  directly,  but  it  will  give 
authors  a  great  idea  of  my  enterprise, 
and  I  may  get  one  or  two  big  ones  to  pay 
for  it."  Now,  if  his  judgment  was  sound 
(and  it  generally  is),  English  authors  have 
been  commercialized  by  some  influence, 
so  that  they  can  now  be  expected  to  be 
attracted  by  a  style  of  advertising  which 
would  have  repelled  them  a  dozen  years 
ago.  And  the  English  literature  of  our 
generation  (not  to  speak  of  the  American) 
abundantly  illustrates  the  proposition. 

Yet  it  is  wise  to  advertise  some  things 
widely,  why  not  books  ?  Glance  back  at 
the  first  three  propositions  supported  by 
our  author,  and  then  consider  what  things 
are  most  advertised,  —  patent  medicines, 
drinks,  tobaccos,  food  stuffs,  clothes,  real 
estate,  investments,  and  other  things  de- 
manded by  everybody  with  money  to  pay 
for  them. 

There  is  the  advertising  that  appeals 
to  the  eye,  and  the  advertising  that  ap- 
peals to  the  intelligence.  One  shapes  pop- 
ular habit,  independently  of  delibera- 
tion :  everybody  has  eyes,  and  everybody 
uses  food  and  shoes;  so  this  kind  of  ad- 
vertising may  take  root  anywhere,  and  it 
pays  to  scatter  it. 

But  the  eighty  million  people  using 
food  and  shoes  in  the  United  States  did 
not  include  a  hundred  thousand  who 
would  buy  a  single  book  advertised  last 
year,  and  probably  do  not  include  fifty 
thousand  who  spend  as  much  on  books  as 
they  do  on  shoes.  Whatever  the  number, 
they  are  the  very  people  least  affected  by 
the  sort  of  advertising  that  appeals  to 
habit.  Let  them  know  sufficiently  clearly 
what  there  is  in  the  market  that  they  may 
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care  for,  and  they  will  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  want  it  or  not;  and 
the  more  damnable  iteration  you  bother 
them  with,  the  more  apt  you  will  be  to 
turn  them  away.  Very  little  advertising 
beyond  that  which  appeals  to  the  intelli- 
gence can  pay  for  itself  if  addressed  to 
them. 

Moreover,  books  are  generally  short- 
lived. Not  only  does  a  small  portion  of 
the  public  want  any  one  book,  but  it  does 
not  "want  that  little  long."  It  takes  long- 
er than  most  books  live  to  advertise  into 
a  paying  reputation  even  a  shoe  or  a  soap 

—  or  any  other  thing  which  everybody 
wants;  and  the  few  books  that  do  live 
that  long,  are  those  that  do  not  need  ad- 
vertising at  all. 

In  the  things  most  widely  advertised, 
too,  there  is  most  competition.  But  the 
competition  between  books  is  relatively 
small.  A  book  is  a  thing  by  itself:  there 
is  nothing  like  it,  as  one  shoe  is  like  an- 
other, or  as  one  kind  of  whiskey  is  like 
another.  Intelligent  book  buyers  want 
that  book;  no  other  will  fill  its  place;  no 
amount  of  advertising  of  another  will  sub- 
stitute it. 

The  next  lower  class  of  buyers,  and  a 
very  large  and  respectable  one,  —  with  a 
love  of  books,  but  without  faculty  or  en- 
ergy always  to  make  up  their  own  minds, 

—  depend  largely  upon  the  advice  of  their 
booksellers;  but  these  booksellers  often 
are  able  to  make  up  their  own  minds,  and 
are  comparatively  little  influenced  by  ad- 
vertising.   On  the  other  hand,  however, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  them  thinks 
that  so  far  as  the  readers  make  up  their 
own  minds,  they  are  influenced  more  by 
a  flaring  advertisement  than  by  a  full  and 
capable  review :  they  will  not  read  the  re- 
view, while  the  big  letters  of  the  adver- 
tisement impress  them  at  a  glance.  These 
very  big  letters,  however,  under  normal 
conditions   of   advertising,  —  conditions 
which  the  trade  has  wandered  away  from, 
but,  I  think,  is  drifting  back  to,  —  arouse 
the  skepticism  of  the  bookseller,  who  does 
more  to  make  up  such  a  reader's  mind 
than  the  reader  does  himself. 
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Yet  many  buyers  of  the  lower  range 
of  books  are  largely  influenced  by  clap- 
trap and  imitation.  But  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  affect  this  grade  of 
mind,  regarding  even  a  thing  that  every- 
body wants,  is  so  great  that  the  booming 
publishers  themselves  do  not  approxi- 
mate it.  More  than  a  generation  ago, 
when  advertising  cost  vastly  less  than  it 
does  now,  and  vastly  less  was  needed  for 
any  special  result,  a  wholesale  druggist 
told  me  that  a  concern  in  his  line  which 
had  a  very  good  thing  for  universal  and 
persistent  use,  failed  because  they  had 
only  $250,000  to  advertise  it. 

Professor  Cooley  says  that  competition 
varies  inversely  as  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  the  customers  appealed  to. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  on  books  alone 
that  people  of  intelligence  and  character 
make  up  their  own  minds.  What  he  says 
is  as  true  of  competition  in  advertising,  as 
of  any  other  competition.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  the  vulgarest  things  are  most 
widely  advertised,  and  that  wide  adver- 
tising, while  it  has  its  justifications,  in- 
evitably has,  unless  it  conveys  know- 
ledge that  people  actually  want,  a  note 
of  vulgarity?  Is  there  anything  more 
alien  to  its  coarser  features  than  books  ? 
And  yet,  of  late  years,  the  broadside  page, 
the  loudest  type,  the  showiest  pictures, 
the  street-car  sign,  even  the  circus  form 
of  poster,  have  been  dragged  into  the  ad- 
vertising of  books,  till  now  it  has  got  to 
the  point  where  many  discriminating 
people  discriminate  against  books  much 
advertised. 

But  although,  for  all  these  reasons,  pub- 
lishers' advertisements  seem  to  be  in  great 
part  wasted  as  far  as  the  large  majority 
of  the  public  is  concerned,  they  can  ap- 
peal to  their  special  public  through  spe- 
cial organs.  Yet  here  is  so  good  a  pub- 
lisher as  our  penitent  plainly  is,  saying, 
"The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  insert  a 
brief,  simple,  dignified  announcement  of 
every  book,  as  is  still  done  in  The  Spec- 
tator, of  London,  for  example.  Good; 
but  such  an  advertisement  does  n't  go  very 
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far.  A  very  few  thousand  persons  see  it. 
They  wait  until  the  books  are  reviewed 
or  till  some  friend  or  authority  speaks 
about  them.  For  this  perfectly  good  rea- 
son, some  publishers  do  not  insert  many 
advertisements  in  those  publications  that 
go  only  to  the  literary  class,  —  they  are 
to  a  degree  superfluous.  Those  that  are 
inserted,  are  inserted  to  give  the  publish- 
ers and  the  books  a  certain  'standing,' 
and  to  keep  pleasant  the  relations  be- 
tween the  publishers  and  these  journals." 
Now  I  am  bold  enough  to  believe  that 
our  author's  "perfectly  good  reason"  is 
entirely  overborne  by  vastly  better  ones, 
—  that  those  "very  few  thousand  per- 
sons" are  the  only  persons  to  whom  books 
can  be  profitably  advertised;  and  that  a 
book's  fate  is  sealed  by  what  is  said  about 
it  by  them;  in  other  words, by  the  "friend 
or  authority"  most  readers  "wait  for." 
The  friend  or  authority  naturally  be- 
longs among  those  who  habitually  read 
book  advertisements,  and  look  into  the 
new  books;  one  of  them  recommends  one 
book,  and  one  another;  they  differ  as 
much  as  the  doctors;  they  praise  all  the 
way  from  The  Crisis  to  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy;  but  what  they  say  deter- 
mines what  books  people  are  going  to 
begin  to  buy.  After  they  have  begun  to 
buy,  the  general  opinion  decides  what 
books  are  going  to  be  favorably  talked 
about,  and  are  going  to  continue  to  sell. 
No  advertising  materially  influences  this 
general  verdict.  Any  amount  of  it  that 
can  be  done,  in  a  dozen  or  two  papers, 
must  generally,  even  in  the  matter  of  space, 
be  a  trifle  beside  the  reviews  in  hundreds 
of  papers ;  and  microscopic  beside  the  re- 
views, favorable  or  unfavorable,  in  gen- 
eral conversation.  And  yet  even  the  im- 
mense mass  of  printed  reviews  has  little 
influence.  Our  author  says  it  has  none. 
Why,  then,  spend  large  amounts  of  money 
for  advertising  space  that,  compared  with 
the  review-space,  is  a  trifle,  and  must 
have  even  less  relative  influence  ?  The 
sales  of  many  books  can  be  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  keeping  the  public  reminded 
of  them,  as  they  are  reminded  that  they 


"needa  biscuit,"  —  the  more  vulgar  the 
public,  the  more  vulgar  the  reminder, — 
but  not  with  as  profitable  results,  seldom 
with  any  profitable  results  at  all;  often, 
as  our  author  states  again  and  again, 
with  fatal  loss. 

It  would  appear,  then,  unless  there  is 
some  big  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  that  the 
wide  advertising  lately  indulged  in  by 
the  publishers  is  in  imitation  of  methods 
which,  though  very  successful  regarding 
some  other  utilities,  are  falsely  reasoned 
regarding  books;  and  that  they  are  false- 
ly reasoned  is  doubly  indicated  by  their 
being  in  entire  disregard  of  all  previous 
experience,  by  their  being  now  distinctly 
on  the  decline,  and  by  there  having  been, 
as  shown,  abundant  adventitious  causes 
for  their  meteoric  appearance. 

The  state  of  affairs  I  have  described  in 
connection  with  the  advertising  craze, 
was  also  promoted  by  the  passage  of  the 
International  Copyright  Law.  One  un- 
questionable result  of  that  law  was  that, 
instead  of  mainly  relying  on  English 
fiction  as  before,  America  "found  her- 
self:" within  a  decade  after  the  passage 
of  the  law,  American  novels  reached 
enormous  sales.  Moreover,  as  there  was 
no  longer  fear  of  the  reprinter,  these 
novels  were  issued  in  much  more  sub- 
stantial form  and  at  much  higher  prices 
than  the  non-copyright  English  ones  had 
generally  been,  and  publication  of  them 
was  so  profitable  as  to  attract  new  pub- 
lishers and  authors.  A  lot  of  adventurers, 
including  established  men  of  adventur- 
ous disposition,  were  led  to  think  they 
had  found  still  another  Eldorado,  and 
they  began  a  competition  fiercer  than 
ever  before  dreamed  of,  in  advertising, 
drumming,  discounts,  credits,  royalties, 
and  advances  to  authors.  In  the  latter 
particular,  English  standards  had  been, 
as  already  said,  introduced  by  the  Eng- 
lish literary  agents,  and  the  American 
agents  of  British  houses,  and  introduced 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  while  American 
prices  are  the  same,  American  drumming, 
advertising,  and  transporting  have  to 
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be  done  over  much  larger  territory,  and 
American  competitive  spirit  has  bred 
much  larger  discounts.  Hardly  any 
houses  escaped  the  infection  of  these 
things.  The  most  dignified  and  conser- 
vative were  forced  into  some  of  the  an- 
tics of  the  most  reckless:  unless  they 
performed  them,  authors  thought  that 
they  lacked  enterprise,  and  went  to  those 
whose  "  enterprise  "  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  the 
new  raw  country  "found  itself"  in  litera- 
ture, the  literature  was  of  a  correspond- 
ing kind.  As  far  as  selling  power  was  con- 
cerned, the  centre  of  literary  production 
moved  to  the  centre  of  population,  away 
from  the  coast,  which  had  been  more  di- 
rectly under  the  influence  of  the  culture 
accumulated  in  the  older  world.  At  first 
the  stir  created  by  the  enormous  sales, 
acting  under  the  "Laws  of  Imitation," 
set  many  people  reading,  if  only  out  of 
curiosity,  books  to  which  they  would  not 
ordinarily  have  condescended;  and  made 
the  larger  undiscriminating  hosts  confine 
themselves  to  these  books,  to  the  loss  of 
their  old  chance  of  occasionally  lighting 
on  better  ones.  When  booming  was  at  its 
height,  a  retailer  told  me:  "My  custom- 
ers come  in  and  ask  'What's  the  seller  ?' 
and  take  it."  All  this  has  made  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  get  books  that  are 
not  "sellers"  fairly  before  the  public, 
without  an  amount  of  advertising,  drum- 
ming, discounts,  and  credits,  that  makes 
them  unprofitable;  or  even,  with  all 
those  risks,  to  sell  them  in  profitable 
numbers.  Literature,  in  fact,  is  (as  Dr. 
Holmes  would  perhaps  have  condescend- 
ed to  say)  crowded  into  the  cellar,  and  in 
all  seriousness,  its  situation  is  dark 
enough  to  justify  the  pun. 

Moreover,  as  any  "saleslady"  can 
identify  and  sell  a  "seller"  as  well  as  the 
most  accomplished  bibliopole,  the  book 
business  has  gone  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
into  the  department  stores.  Certainly, 
despite  the  great  increase  of  population 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  book- 
stores have  not  increased,  nor  have  the 
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educated  booksellers,  who  are  almost  as 
good  guides  as  the  educated  librarians. 

The  increased  number  of  authors  led  to 
an  increased  number  of  great "  sellers;" 
but  the  population  and  the  total  number 
of  books  read  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  authors :  therefore,  as  the 
total  sales  had  to  be  divided  among  an 
increased  number  of  writers,  the  sale  of 
each  particular  book  began  to  diminish. 
The  diminution  appears  to  have  been  in- 
creased by  a  falling-off  in  the  fiction  read- 
ing habit,  —  or  at  least  the  habit  of  read- 
ing such  fiction.  The  total  result  was 
lately  indicated  to  me  by  a  publisher 
who  issues  as  many  "sellers"  as  any- 
body, in  the  remark  that:  "Lately,  the 
hundred-thousand-men  have  had  to  put 
up  with  sales  of  twenty-five  thousand." 
But  at  the  rate  most  publishers  have 
lately  been  advertising  and  paying  ad- 
vances, about  the  same  money  is  apt  to 
be  spent  on  a  25,000  book  as  on  a  100,000 
book.  The  profit,  therefore,  has  got  to 
begin  somewhere  in  the  75,000  that  are 
not  sold.  As  a  consequence,  advertising 
has  already  diminished,  and,  apparently, 
drumming,  discounts,  "advances,"  and 
royalties  have  got  to  follow :  for  a  cure  at 
the  other  end,  by  forcing  prices  up  to 
meet  all  this  extravagance,  seems,  in 
spite  of  our  author's  opinion,  out  of  the 
question. 

There  is  some  hope,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  now  there  is  faintly  visible  a 
tendency  to  inquire  regarding  a  book: 
"Is  it  a  seller?"  and  to  avoid  it  if  it  is. 
The  present  seller,  too,  is  a  great  advance 
on  the  "yellow-covered  literature"  of  the 
same  class  of  readers  of  a  generation  ago. 
But  it  will  take  yet  a  long  time  to  get  the 
enormous  public  which  is  at  last  edu- 
cated up  to  the  seller,  educated  beyond  it 
to  a  different  sort  of  seller.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  other  class  of  readers 
have  been  brought  down  to  the  seller, 
partly  by  the  force  of  imitation,  as  illus- 
trated by  my  bookseller's  customers,  and 
partly  by  the  increased  rarity  of  anything 
better,  some  of  the  reasons  for  which  we 
have  seen. 
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The  history  we  have  surveyed  certain- 
ly justifies  our  penitent  in  saying:  — 
"Authorship  and  publishing — the  whole 
business  of  producing  contemporaneous 
literature  —  has  for  the  moment  a  de- 
cided commercial  squint." 

But  he  adds:  "It  would  be  wrong  to 
say,  as  one  sometimes  hears  it  said,  that 
it  has  been  degraded;  for  it  has  probably 
not  suffered  as  nearly  a  complete  com- 
mercialization as  the  law  has  suffered, 
for  instance." 

I  fail  to  see  the  sequitur,  and  I  think 
that  his  admission  does  not  state  the 
gravity  of  the  case.  I  think  that  he  puts  it 
so  mildly  because  he  evidently  began 
business  when  the  commercializing  was 
well  under  way,  and  therefore  does  not 
appreciate  the  total  increase  of  it.  My 
opinion,  based  upon  a  very  long  expe- 
rience, is  that  the  remarkable  concur- 
rence of  the  many  exceptional  conditions 
I  have  described,  —  the  piracy  under  the 
old  non-copyright  license,  the  chaos  of 
the  transition  from  the  old  license  to  the 
new  law,  the  advertising  mania,  the  mad 
competition  stimulated  by  the  literary 
agent, —  has  produced  a  strange  and  ab- 
norjnal  condition  in  publishing,  and  that 
this  condition  is  destructive  and  cannot 
last.  It  has  already  wrought  great  ruin, 
and  how  much  more  ruin  it  must  work 
before  a  healthy  condition  can  arise,  and 
how  that  ruin  can  be  minimized,  is  matter 
for  anxious  consideration.  One  class  of 
remedies  is  clear,  if  the  trade  has  charac- 
ter enough  to  apply  them,  —  more  subor- 
dination of  the  present  to  the  future/more 
avoidance  of  petty  games  that  two  can 
play  at,  more  faith  in  the  business  value 
of  the  golden  rule,  more  feeling  for  the 
higher  possibilities  of  their  "profession," 
and  more  plain,  homely,  commonplace 
self-respect.  The  publishers  probably 
have  their  human  share  of  the  needed 
virtues;  but  they  have  been  strangely 
and  sorely  tried. 

During  all  this  time  of  upheaval  and 
chaos,  the  experiments  that  make  up  the 
miscellaneous  publishing  business,  even 
in  the  calmest  times,  have  grown  much 


more  expensive.  As  our  author  indi- 
cates, drumming  has  been  introduced, 
and  advertising  has  been  quadrupled,  — 
doubled  both  in  cost  and  volume, —  dum- 
mies are  sent  out  with  the  drummers, 
posters  have  become  works  of  art,  and 
each  novel  must  have  a  fifty-dollar  cover- 
design,  where  a  couple  of  dollars'  worth  of 
lettering  used  to  fill  the  bill.  Yet  not  as 
many  books  pay  for  themselves  as  did  be- 
fore; but  the  few  that  do  sell,  sell  more 
widely,  and  thus  may  still  do  their  share 
to  pay  the  losses  and  expenses  on  the  rest. 
Hence  the  mad  quest  of  the  golden  seller, 
the  mad  payment  to  the  man  who  has 
once  produced  it,  and  the  mad  adver- 
tising of  doubtful  books  in  the  hope  of 
creating  the  seller,  —  by  pictures,  dum- 
mies, big  letters  and  other  methods  fit 
only  for  candy,  whiskey,  tobacco,  and 
other  articles  of  unlimited  sale.  All  this 
reacts,  as  has  been  explained,  to  crush  out 
all  books  but  the  seller. 

Even  temperately  conducted,  the  mis- 
cellaneous publishing  business — the  kind 
that  advertises  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
kind  that  drums  —  is  an  extremely  haz- 
ardous business.  A  hazardous  business 
must  select  its  risks  carefully,  and  there- 
fore cannot  successfully  be  a  large  one, 
relative  to  its  rate  of  possible  profit.  At 
its  wisest,  it  must  be  a  small  business 
with  large  margins  for  profits.  The  only 
living  American  publisher  whom  I  know 
to  have  retired  with  a  competence  was 
in  a  business  conducted  on  this  principle, 
and  his  chief  reason  for  retiring  was  the 
recent  tendency  to  drive  publishing  into 
a  large  business  with  small  margins  for 
profit.  Such  a  business  is  practicable  in 
staples,  for  which  there  is  always  a  mar- 
ket; but  is  not  practicable  for  experi- 
mental books,  many  of  which  sell  virtu- 
ally not  at  all,  and  three  quarters  of  which, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  wisest  experi- 
menter or  the  wildest  boomer,  do  not  sell 
enough  to  pay  for  outlay  and  trouble. 
Until  this  very  obvious  lesson  is  learned, 
more  houses  must  fail,  or  depend  upon 
other  publishing  than  that  of  miscella- 
neous books. 
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As  to  the  authors:  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  publishers  who  have  been 
paying  abnormal  advertising  bills,  ab- 
normal advances,  and  abnormal  royal- 
ties, authorship  has  become  a  business  to 
get  rich  in.  The  literature  of  our  mother 
tongue  has  been  commercialized  to  an 
extent  not  dreamed  of  in  any  time  of 
which  I  have  knowledge;  and  —  let  him 
who  will,  say  post  hoc  propter  hoc — with- 
in our  generation  our  literature  has  fallen 
to  a  lower  estate  than  it  knew  for  genera- 
tions before.  The  priest  who  entered  the 
temple  with  bowed  head  and  under  the 
vow  of  poverty  has  been  replaced  by  the 
man  with  the  yacht  and  the  motor-car. 
This  morning  I  saw  that  an  author  of  na- 
tional, probably  international,  reputation 
is  entered  to  ride  in  a  horse  race.  Cer- 
tainly the  author  is  seeking  more  and 
more  the  amusements  and  the  society  that 
are  alien  to  his  art,  and  his  reverence  for 
his  art  is  gone. 

Yet  the  unsuccessful  authors  are  a 
larger  majority  than  before.  More  and 
more  men  have  taken  up  the  profession 


as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  entered  upon 
what  generally  proves  a  most  oppressive 
slavery  —  the  dependence  of  the  man  of 
only  average  power  upon  his  pen  for 
daily  bread.  Few  men  have  ever  done  it 
happily.  Until  these  new,  and,  I  trust, 
transient,  conditions,  most  good  authors, 
from  Shakespeare  down,  have  had  other 
resources.  There  are  some  pursuits  in 
which  it  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  make 
money  the  main  end,  as,  in  the  general 
conduct  of  life,  it  is  to  make  personal  hap- 
piness the  main  end;  and  the  higher  the 
pursuit,  the  greater  the  danger. 

To  follow  classic  precedent,  and  end 
where  we  began,  even  if  by  returning  to 
smaller  things :  along  with  the  deteriora- 
tion in  literature,  —  whether  independent- 
ly, or  as  cause,  or  as  effect,  —  the  trade 
of  publishing  has  come  to  a  pass  such  that 
great  changes  must  take  place  before  it 
can  deserve  the  name  of  "profession," 
and  before  the  suggestion  in  connection 
with  it  of  anything  like  "glory,"  can  cease 
to  sadden  more  than  it  inspires. 


SEED  TO  THE  SOWER 


BY   SEWELL   FORD 


IT  was  going  to  be  risky,  unusually 
risky.  Sam  Trimble  admitted  as  much  to 
himself,  and  there  was  little  timidity 
about  Sam.  He  even  speculated  as  to  his 
chances  if  they  should  get  him  before  a 
country  grand  jury.  They  would  be  hos- 
tile, those  small  taxpayers.  They  always 
were.  Hint  to  them  of  a  slight  juggling 
with  the  county  funds,  and  they  buzzed 
like  a  lot  of  hornets.  You  would  think 
each  felt  a  hand  on  his  own  pocket- 
book. 

This  affair  concerned  a  new  courthouse 
at  Cedarton.  It  had  been  an  unpopular 
project  from  the  first,  and  now  some  of  the 
Freeholders  who  had  voted  for  it  wanted 
to  back  out.  They  looked  to  Proutt  and 
waited.  Proutt  was  their  chairman.  He 
had  been  the  one  who  had  first  suggested 
that  the  old  building  ought  to  go.  But 
now  Proutt  was  non-committal. 

Trimble  knew  the  game.  Proutt  was 
in  the  market.  After  to-day  things  would 
be  different,  for  Proutt  and  Trimble  were 
to  meet.  Incidental  to  the  meeting  would 
be  a  little  business  transaction.  Snugly 
stowed  within  a  long  envelope  in  Trim- 
ble's inside  pocket  were  several  yellow- 
backed  banknotes  of  large  denomination, 
—  clean,  uncreased  banknotes,  which 
rattled  crisply  as  he  pushed  back  his'lapel 
to  hunt  for  a  cigar. 

By  to-morrow  those  crisp  banknotes 
would  have  changed  hands.  Likewise 
Proutt 's  manner  would  have  altered.  To- 
morrow he  would  stand  for  progression, 
for  enterprise,  for  civic  pride.  And  the 
county  would  follow  Proutt  as  sheep  fol- 
low a  bell-wether.  Why  not  ?  Chairman 
Proutt  owned  much  real  estate,  he  had  a 
crop  of  highly  respectable  white  whiskers, 
he  was  deacon  of  a  church. 

Yet  Proutt  was  in  the  market,  and 
Trimble  was  there  to  buy.  It  was  the  par- 


ticular kind  of  business  in  which  Sam 
Trimble  was  expert.  The  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  yellow-backed  banknotes 
brought  him  in  a  living,  a  very  com- 
fortable, silk-lined,  down-padded,  gold- 
mounted  living.  That  his  business  ma- 
noeuvres were  often  indictable  troubled 
Sam  Trimble  not  at  all.  It  is  one  thing 
to  do  something  indictable,  and  quite 
another  to  be  indicted.  As  yet  Mr.  Trim- 
ble had  never  been  indicted.  He  had 
skated  over  some  very  thin  ice,  to  be  sure. 
Twice  he  had  "appeared;"  but  once  the 
public  prosecutor  had  experienced  a 
change  of  heart  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
once  the  chief  witness  had  been  sent  to 
Europe  on  a  pleasure  trip. 

Not  that  the  mere  handing  over  to 
Chairman  Proutt  of  that  long  envelope 
would  be  risky.  That  was  only  a  prelim- 
inary. It  would  be  the  things  which  must 
inevitably  follow  that  might  stir  the  hor- 
nets' nest,  might  bring  that  meddlesome 
grand  jury  on  the  scene. 

If  only  that  bridge  job  had  been  less 
recent.  That  had  made  the  tax  rate  climb. 
The  new  courthouse  would  jump  it  up 
another  peg  or  two.  Would  the  taxpayers 
recognize  in  the  methods  of  the  Colonial 
Construction  Company  the  methods  of 
the  Amalgamated  Bridge  Building  Con- 
cern ?  Mr.  Trimble  hoped  they  would 
not.  Chairman  Proutt  had  come  through 
that  affair  without  a  blemish.  He  would 
be  sanguine  about  this  one.  Well  he 
might.  Who  would  attempt  to  accuse 
Proutt  in  his  own  county? 

Besides,  Proutt  covered  his  tracks  like 
a  fox.  No  checks  for  him.  Catch  him  put- 
ting his  name  to  anything  which  would 
not  stand  the  light  of  day.  Why,  even  this 
very  meeting  with  Trimble  was  cloaked 
by  a  quarterly  church  conference.  He  was 
there  now,  probably  leading  in  prayer, 
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while  Mr.  Trimble,  with  the  crisp  bank- 
notes in  his  pocket,  awaited  his  pleasure. 

This  would  be  Proutt's  programme 
throughout.  If  things  went  wrong,  if  some 
meddler  stumbled  on  the  irregularities 
which  were  scheduled  to  follow,  who 
would  be  the  first  to  take  up  the  hue  and 
cry?  Why,  Proutt.  Trimble,  you  see, 
knew  the  variety.  But  when  it  is  your 
business  to  take  chances,  you  take  'em. 

Still,  Trimble  wished  that  for  this  once 
the  grand  jury  possibility  might  be  a  trifle 
more  remote.  Ordinarily  he  would  have 
faced  the  risk  smilingly.  Here,  however, 
were  outside  complications.  If,  for  in- 
stance, he  should  find  himself  mixed  up 
with  a  grand  jury  at  any  time  during  the 
next  three  or  four  months  it  would  be  con- 
foundedly awkward.  Edith  wouldn't 
like  it.  He  was  going  to  marry  Edith. 
Honeymooning  under  bail  was  not  a 
cheerful  prospect,  even  to  the  exuberant 
soul  of  Sam  Trimble. 

With  this  reflection  there  recurred  to 
him  an  unanswered  proposal  which  the 
morning's  mail  had  brought.  Five  years 
before  he  would  have  hailed  it  as  manna 
from  the  sky,  accepted  it  off-hand.  But 
then  he  had  not  discovered  the  gentle  art 
of  raiding  county  treasuries  through  the 
medium  of  sub-let  contracts.  Now  any- 
thing else  would  seem  slow  and  tame  to 
him.  Even  grand  juries  can  lend  a  spice 
to  life.  What  was  ten  thousand  a  year  ? 
Why,  this  courthouse  job  ought  to  be 
good  for  thirty,  net.  He  and  Edith  would 
just  about  need  that  much,  at  the  start; 
for  Edith  was  quite  used  to  the  things 
which  such  sums  could  buy.  Mr.  Trimble 
was  getting  used  to  them,  too.  Yes,  he 
must  take  the  risk.  He  had  set  out  to  give 
Cedarton  a  brand  new  courthouse,  and 
that  was  what  Cedarton  must  have.  The 
Colonial  Construction  Company  needed 
the  money.  Mr.  Trimble  was  positive 
about  this,  for  he  was  the  Company. 

Having  disposed  of  his  momentary 
hesitation,  Mr.  Trimble  leaned  luxurious- 
ly back  in  a  wide-armed  wicker  chair, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  allowed  his  dark, 
audacious  eyes  to  wander  approvingly 


around  the  palm-decked  sun  room  of  the 
enormous  hostelry  in  which  he  found 
himself  a  guest.  It  was  the  most  expen- 
sive hotel  in  this  most  expensive  of  pine- 
belt  winter  resorts.  For  this  reason  he  had 
chosen  it.  Mr.  Trimble  had  a  comfort- 
able, if  not  an  original  theory  that  the  best 
was  none  too  good  for  him. 

Looking  at  him  casually  you  would 
have  said  that  Mr.  Trimble  was  entirely 
in  harmony  with  his  present  surround- 
ings. It  was  not  simply  that  he  was  a  well- 
groomed,  handsome  fellow.  He  was  more 
than  decorative.  To  use  a  trite  phrase, 
he  had  about  him  an  air  of  distinction. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  liberal  sprinkling  of 
premature  white  in  his  otherwise  black 
hair  which  added  this  last  touch.  Also, 
his  figure  was  erect  and  his  every  pose  was 
grace.  His  fresh  -  colored,  clean  -  shaven 
face  suggested  wholesomeness.  A  very 
pleasant  face  it  was. 

Those  dark,  audacious  eyes,  however, 
were  his  strong  point.  They  made  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Sam  Trimble  a  com- 
plex problem.  Women,  seeing  the  gray 
hair  above  the  youthful  cheeks,  concluded 
that  he  had  known  some  great  sorrow. 
After  looking  into  his  dark  eyes  they  were 
certain  that  he  had  suffered  some  grave 
wrong.  Feminine  instinct  led  them  to  sus- 
pect their  own  sex.  This  won  him  much 
sympathy,  too  much.  Mr.  Trimble  had 
been  obliged  to  adopt  the  habit  of  declin- 
ing to  answer  scented  notes.  The  scores 
of  embroidered  things  made  for  him  he 
gave  away  or  burned.  He  found  life  suf- 
ficiently complicated  without  avoidable 
entanglements.  So  it  was  not  vanity 
which  prompted  the  niceties  of  his  ap- 
parel. These  were  indulgences  to  his 
well-developed  sense  of  luxury. 

Mr.  Trimble  was  thinking  of  ordering 
a  cocktail, — he  had  almost  decided  on  a 
Manhattan,  with  a  dash  of  absinthe  in  it, 
—  when  he  became  conscious  that  some 
one  was  looking  intently  at  him  from  the 
door  of  the  sun  room.  A  moment  later 
the  person  hesitatingly  approached. 

Trimble  knew  him  at  a  glance.  Yes, 
that  pallid,  ascetic  face,  the  colorless  hair, 
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those  big,  eager,  faintly  blue  eyes,  could 
belong  to  none  other  than  "Whitey" 
Wright.  His  name  was  Upshur,  but  at 
school  the  boys  had  called  him  "  Whitey." 
He  was  probably  the  Reverend  Upshur 
by  this  time.  His  clothes  indicated  as 
much;  at  least,  they  would  had  they  been 
new.  They  were  somewhat  rusty  now. 

Trimble  puffed  a  little  blue  ring  of  ci- 
gar smoke  up  at  the  tinted  ceiling,  watch- 
ing it  absorbingly.  Perhaps  Upshur  would 
not  recognize  him.  No  such  luck.  Tim- 
orously, as  a  new  boy  in  a  strange  neigh- 
borhood, he  had  crossed  the  rug-strewn 
expanse  of  waxed  parquetry,  and  now 
he  was  standing  tentatively  at  his  elbow. 

Without  enthusiasm  Trimble  regarded 
the  prospect  of  a  reunion  with  this  half- 
forgotten  schoolmate.  As  a  youth,  Up- 
shur had  been  rather  a  tiresome  little  prig. 
He  doubted  if  being  a  minister  had  much 
improved  him.  The  company  of  a  minis- 
ter he  did  not  in  the  least  desire  at  that 
moment,  for  several  obvious  reasons,  of 
which  the  inclination  to  order  a  cocktail 
was  not  the  major. 

However,  there  was  no  escaping  Up- 
shur. He  was  there.  He  might  as  well 
be  accepted  cheerfully.  In  that  bright, 
friendly  way  of  his,  a  winning  smile  on 
his  handsome  face,  a  quizzical  look  in  his 
fascinating  eyes,  Trimble  glanced  up. 

"It  — it's  Mr.  Trimble,  isn't  it?" 
There  was  a  note  of  repressed  eagerness 
in  the  soft,  rich-toned  voice. 

"No,  just  Sam,"  said  Trimble,  with  a 
laugh,  his  hand  outstretched.  "How  are 
you,  Upshur?  Pull  up  a  chair.  You're 
the  Reverend  Upshur  now,  I  expect." 

A  pleased  flush  flamed  fitfully  in  the 
pale  face.  The  faintly  blue  eyes  lighted. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  am.  They  call  me 
Reverend.  But  I  am  most  unworthy, 
Sam,  most  unworthy." 

Trimble  grinned  appreciatively  at  the 
conventional  wail.  Evidently  Upshur  was 
not  of  the  new  school.  He  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  lug  his  canting  phrases  around 
with  him.  Trimble  told  himself  that  he 
might  have  known  "Whitey"  Wright 
would  grow  into  that  kind  of  a  preacher. 


Well,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  humor 
him. 

"Unworthy!"  exclaimed  Trimble. 
"Nonsense!  Absurdly  modest,  you  mean. 
I  '11  bet  there  are  mighty  few  wearing  your 
cloth  who  are  more  of  a  credit  to  it." 

"No,  no,  Samuel!    You  don't  know." 

"I  knew  you  as  a  boy,  did  n't  I  ?"  de- 
manded Trimble. 

"Yes,  but"  - 

"Oh,  I'll  back  you,  Upshur,  against 
the  best  of  them." 

It  was  good  fun  for  Trimble.  Why, 
"  Whitey ' '  was  actually  blushing.  He  was 
taking  every  word  at  its  face  value.  What 
a  gullible  lot  they  were,  these  preachers! 
And  how  execrably  they  dressed!  Trim- 
ble wondered  if  Upshur  wore  those  trou- 
sers in  the  pulpit.  It  must  have  required 
years  to  bag  them  at  the  knees  like  that. 
Were  frayed  cuffs  a  part  of  the  clerical 
outfit,  too?  Trimble  was  very  near  to 
feeling  sorry  for  him  when  he  saw  those 
cuffs. 

"How  are  you  getting  on,  Upshur?" 
he  asked. 

He  rose  to  this  avidly.  The  eager, 
pale  blue  eyes  beamed  with  gratitude  and 
pleasure  and  kindred  emotions,  beamed 
on  Mr.  Trimble.  He  forgot  to  say  how  he 
was  getting  on,  in  his  haste  to  voice  his 
thankfulness.  You  might  have  thought 
Trimble  had  dragged  him  from  a  floating 
spar  in  mid-ocean. 

Trimble  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
this  gentle  demonstration.  It  was  a  most 
unexpected  response  to  his  somewhat 
perfunctory  show  of  interest.  But  then, 
Trimble  never  could  quite  account  for  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  often  inspired  in  his 
friends. 

"Ah,  Samuel!"  sighed  the  Reverend 
Upshur,  "you  don't  know  how  good  it 
seems  to  me  to  meet  an  old  friend  at  such 
a  time." 

"  Me  too,"  said  Trimble  easily.  "  I  was 
wondering  only  the  other  day  what  had 
become  of  you.  Have  you  struck  a  rich 
church  yet,  or  are  they  trying  to  starve 
you?" 

"The  very  topic  that  is  uppermost  in 
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my  mind,  the  very  one!"  promptly  re- 
sponded the  Reverend  Upshur,  empha- 
sizing his  words  by  reaching  out  a  thin 
hand  and  gently  tapping  Trimble's  chair- 
arm.  "I  have  at  last,  as  you  put  it,  Sam, 
struck  a  rich  church." 

"Why,  that's  good!  Congratulations, 
old  man !  Let 's — er — let 's  shake  on  it . 
Got  the  deal  all  cinched  —  that  is,  the  ar- 
rangements are  all  made,  are  they?" 

The  Reverend  Upshur  sadly  waved 
away  the  proffered  hand. 

"No,"  he  sighed,  "they  are  not." 

"There's  a  hitch,  eh?" 

The  Reverend  TJpshur  smiled,  just  the 
ghost  of  a  weak  little  smile,  and  nodded 
his  head. 

"It's  here,"  he  said,  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  left  side,  and  eclipsing  a  raw  metal 
button  that  had  once  been  cloth  covered. 

Trimble  stared.  Heart  trouble  ?  That 
was  bad. 

"I  wish  I  might  tell  you  about  it,"  re- 
sumed the  Reverend  Upshur.  "  It 's  a  dis- 
tressing situation,  very  distressing.  I  am 
at  the  forks  of  a  road,  and  don't  know 
which  way  to  turn.  I  must  decide  to-day, 
within  an  hour,  almost  at  once." 

Then  it  was  not  heart  trouble.  Trimble 
felt  relieved.  Invalids  were  depressing. 

"Wish  I  could  be  of  some  help  to  you," 
he  returned.  Surely,  it  was  a  safe  enough 
thing  to  say. 

"Do  you  ?  Oh,  but  you  can,  Sam.  I 
am  sure  you  can.  You  will  know  exactly 
what  I  ought  to  do.  May  I  tell  you  about 
it  ?  Do  you  mind  if  I  do  ?  " 

Trimble  was  fairly  caught.  After  what 
he  had  said,  how  could  he  refuse  such  a 
plea  ?  He  could  not.  He  was  in  for  it,  that 
was  plain.  The  grotesque  irony  of  the 
situation  appealed  to  his  sense  of  humor. 
He  had  come  down  here  to  bribe  a  county 
official  into  winking  at  a  crooked  con- 
tract; he  found  himself  asked  to  advise 
a  minister. 

Well,  he  had  often  thought  he  would 
like  to  give  advice  to  some  of  them.  Here 
was  his  chance.  Mr.  Trimble  had  his 
private  opinion  of  clergymen.  It  was  not 
flattering  to  them.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 


could  not  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  So  he  settled  him- 
self comfortably  in  the  big  wicker  chair, 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  lower  branches  of  a 
pine  tree  just  outside  the  sun  room  win- 
dows, and  told  the  Reverend  Upshur  to 
blaze  away. 

The  reverend  gentleman  did  not  do 
precisely  that,  but  he  came  as  near  to  it 
as  he  could.  The  recital  was  not  one  cal- 
culated to  stir  the  blood.  To  Trimble  it 
sounded  petty  and  sordid.  Briefly,  Up- 
shur had  been  called  to  a  bigger  church. 
He  had  been  offered  a  salary  three  times 
as  large  as  the  one  on  which  he  had  been 
trying  to  subsist  ever  since  he  had  en- 
tered the  ministry.  The  change  would 
mean  a  larger  field,  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings, many  material  advantages. 
It  would  be  a  step  forward  in  his  career. 
It  would  mean  more,  oh,  ever  so  much 
more  than  he  could  express. 
.  "Well?"  asked  Trimble,  faintly  curi- 
ous, "what  stands  in  your  way." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Reverend 
Upshur  wearily.  "  Sometimes  I  think  it 's 
mv  conscience,  sometimes  I  think  it's 
only  my  vanity.  You  would  n't  imagine, 
Sam,  that  I  had  much  to  be  vain  about, 
would  you  ?  It  is  my  little  church.  I  fear 
I'm  tremendously  conceited  about  that. 
You  see,  when  I  was  first  sent  to  the  Junc- 
tion, three  years  ago,  the  society  had 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing.  There  were 
only  five  names  on  the  membership  roll. 
How  many  do  you  suppose  I  preached 
to  last  Sunday  morning?" 

Trimble  did  not  hazard  an  estimate. 

"Thirty-nine!  Christmas  Sunday  we 
had  a  congregation  of  forty-five,  counting 
children  and  the  sexton.  That's  doing 
rather  well  at  the  Junction.  And  the 
church  building  looks  different.  It  has 
been  newly  painted  —  I  did  most  of  that 
myself.  It  has  a  new  roof  —  they  gave  me 
the  shingles  at  the  mill.  Did  you  ever  lay 
any  shingles,  Sam  ?  It  is  n't  such  hard 
work.  It 's  play  compared  to  sawing  cord- 
wood  for  the  stoves.  That  hurts  my  back. 
I  must  have  a  warm  church,  though.  But 
the  younger  men  are  getting  so  that  they 
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help  me  a  lot.  They  all  help  me,  for  that 
matter.  They  're  all  my  people.  Perhaps 
they  are  a  little  crude  in  their  ways, 
being  section  hands  and  folks  from  the 
Pine  Barrens,  but  I  have  learned  to  look 
below  the  surface.  I  know  every  one  of 
them  now,  almost  as  well  as  if  I  had  al- 
ways lived  there.  They  have  been  good 
enough  to  share  all  their  troubles,  all 
their  joys  with  me.  I  have  christened  their 
babies,  said  the  last  words  over  their  old 
folks  as  they  dropped  off,  sat  at  their  bed- 
sides when  they  were  ill,  at  their  tables 
when  they  made  merry.  Some  of  them  I 
have  joined  in  marriage.  They  —  they 
seem  to  like  me.  They  say  they  don't 
want  me  to  leave  them  just  yet.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  they  need  me.  There 
are  two  or  three  young  men  who  do  need 
me,  I  am  sure.  They  are  just  groping 
from  darkness  toward  the  light. 

"I  cannot  help  but  think  that  if  my 
place  should  be  taken  by  a  stranger,  al- 
though he  would  probably  be  far  abler 
than  I,  he  might  not  get  on  so  well  with 
those  young  men.  They  understand  me, 
and  I  understand  them.  We  were  a  long 
time  in  getting  acquainted.  If  I  should 
leave  them  now,  I  fear  they  would  slip 
back  into  darkness." 

Abruptly  the  Reverend  Upshur  ceased 
talking.  He  had  clasped  his  thin  hands, 
there  was  a  far-away  look  in  his  eager 
eyes.  Trimble  regarded  him  curiously, 
indulgently,  mentally  casting  about  for 
some  common  ground.  Having  found  it, 
he  asked, — 

"  What  does  it  pay,  this  little  church 
of  yours?" 

"With  outside  aid  counted  in,  four 
hundred." 

"A  month?" 

The  Reverend  Upshur  gasped.  "Four 
hundred  a  month!  No,  four  hundred  a 
year." 

Trimble  did  not  gasp.  He  whistled. 
The  frayed  cuffs  were  explained. 

"But  you  can't  live  on  that,  Upshur!" 

"I  do,  though.  I  have  two  nice  little 
rooms.  I  have  learned  to  cook  fairly  well, 
too." 


"To  cook !  You  're  not  married,  then  ?  " 

The  Reverend  Upshur  blushed.  "No 
—  not  yet." 

"Ah!    You  want  to  be?" 

"We  have  agreed  to  put  it  off  for  two 
or  three  years  more.  You  see,  when  this 
offer  came,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Grace.  It  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  our 
waiting.  You  remember  Grace,  Sam?" 

Trimble  did;  the  girl  with  the  mass  of 
brown  hair  and  a  face  like  St.  Cecilia's; 
one  of  the  sweet,  serious  kind.  Yes,  he 
remembered  Grace. 

"I  was  planning  to  go  on  after  her  as 
soon  as  the  matter  was  settled.  I  meant 
to  bring  her  back  as  a  bride  to  my  instal- 
lation. I  had  the  letter  all  written  to  tell 
her  of  our  good  fortune,  when — when  I 
met  one  of  my  boys  coming  to  see  me. 
He  wanted  help.  It  was  then  that  I  real- 
ized what  it  would  mean  if  a  stranger 
should  take  my  place.  He  would  not  have 
come  if  it  had  n't  been  me. 

"You  can  see,  can't  you,  Sam,  the 
things  which  make  it  difficult  for  me  to 
decide  ?  Which  is  the  path  of  duty  ? 
Should  I  go  to  this  new,  this  larger  field 
where,  as  it  has  been  urged,  there  will  be 
more  who  need  help  just  as  badly;  or 
should  I  let  this  opportunity  pass  and 
stand  by  the  little  band  of  good  souls  who 
would  grieve  to  have  me  go  ?" 

To  say  that  Trimble  was  embarrassed 
hardly  states  the  case  accurately.  His 
make-up  did  not  allow  such  a  sensation. 
He  was  surprised,  perhaps  perplexed. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  great, 
should  Upshur  Wright  come  to  him  with 
such  a  question  ?  As  if  in  answer  to  his 
question  the  Reverend  Upshur  immedi- 
ately told  why. 

"You  can  see  these  things  clearer  than 
I,  Samuel.  You  are  a  man  of  the  highest 
moral  standards,  the  nicest  perceptions. 
I  have  only  to  look  at  you  to  know  that. 
I  should  know  it  even  if  I  did  not  remem- 
ber what  a  manly,  straightforward  boy 
you  were.  You  have  followed  the  narrow 
path.  Show  it  to  me." 

Mr.  Trimble  was  undergoing  a  novel 
experience.  He  felt  warmed  and  thrilled 
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by  a  sudden  inward  glow.  A  subtle, 
soothing  enthusiasm  seemed  to  have 
arisen  within  him.  It  was  new,  unique. 
He  had  known  the  friendship  of  many 
men,  had  learned  to  cultivate  it,  had  come 
to  appraise  his  knack  of  making  friends  as 
a  business  asset. 

But  this  was  different.  This  was  re- 
spect, esteem.  Mr.  Trimble  could  not  re- 
call having  made  a  like  impression  on  any 
one  else.  If  he  had  done  so  it  had  not 
been  acknowledged.  Like  a  stray  beggar 
in  a  banquet  hall,  he  sniffed  hungrily  the 
unfamiliar  incense. 

For  one  precarious  instant  he  poised 
exultingly  on  his  pedestal  before  realizing 
that  he  could  make  no  move  without 
tumbling  ignominiously  off.  It  would  be 
better  to  jump  and  land  on  one's  feet. 

"Have  n't  you  drawn  it  a  little  strong, 
Upshur,  about  my  high  standards,  and  all 
that  ?  I  don't  class  myself  as  much  of  a 
moralist." 

"  Of  course  you  don't,  Sam.  I  can  be- 
lieve that  you  are  entirely  unconscious  of 
your  own  strong  integrity.  You  are  one  of 
those  noble  souls  whose  eyes  are  firmly 
fixed  on  the  path  of  honor.  I  can  read  it 
in  your  face,  as  all  men  must." 

Trimble  winced.  He  cast  a  quick  look 
of  suspicion  at  the  Reverend  Upshur. 
No,  he  was  sincere  enough.  He  meant 
every  word  of  it.  There  was  that  in  the 
eyes  which  left  no  doubt  of  this. 

In  the  rich-toned  voice  there  was  a  lit- 
tle quaver  as  he  continued:  "It  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  meet  you  in  this  hour 
when  I  am  so  sadly  in  need  of  counsel. 
But  do  not  allow  me  to  importune  you. 
Take  your  own  good  time,  Samuel.  I 
will  wait  until  you  have  thoroughly  con- 
sidered my  perplexity,  for  I  have  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  your  decision." 

"Eh!  You  have!"  Sam  Trimble 
straightened  himself  in  his  chair  and 
gazed  at  this  slender,  white-faced  young 
minister  who  beamed  upon  him  with  such 
implicit  confidence.  "You  don't  mean 
that  you  're  going  to  put  it  all  up  to  me  to 
say  whether  you  make  the  move  or  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Samuel,"  said  the  Reverend  Up- 


shur, with  complacent  resignation .  "You 
may  think  it  mere  chance  which  led  me  to 
wander  in  here  and  find  you.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  my  steps  were  directed  by  the 
great  Intelligence.  I  shall  rely  absolutely 
on  your  advice." 

"But,  great  Scott,  man,  I  can't"- 

With  lifted  hand  the  Reverend  Upshur 
stilled  his  protest. 

"I  know,  Samuel,  I  know.  You  hesi- 
tate to  impose  on  another  consequences 
which  you  yourself  would  so  nobly  face. 
But  remember,  I  have  prepared  myself  to 
pursue  either  course,  cheerfully  and  glad- 
ly, so  long  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  course  of 
duty.  Now  I  am  going  to  leave  you  for 
half  an  hour,  that  alone  yon  may  fight  out 
my  battle  in  your  own  noble,  generous 
way.  Before  I  go,  however,  let  me  re- 
view for  you,  from  my  own  selfish  stand- 
point, the  details  of  my  perplexity.  On 
the  one  hand  is  my  little  church,  with  the 
handful  of  loyal,  struggling  souls  who  cry 
out  that  they  need  me  and  wish  me  to  stay. 
On  the  other  there  is  my  dear,  patient 
Grace,  there  are  the  larger  opportunities, 
the  material  advantages,  everything  for 
which  I  have  so  longed.  You  must  make 
the  choice  for  me,  Samuel.  My  future  is 
in  your  keeping.  God  bless  you!" 

Before  Trimble  could  stop  him  he  had 
wrung  his  hand,  patted  him  fondly  on  the 
shoulder,  and,  his  eager  blue  eyes  blurred 
by  tears,  had  swiftly  quitted  the  sun  room. 
Too  late  Trimble  leaped  to  his  feet  to  de- 
tain him.  He  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  a 
time-glazed  black  overcoat  and  a  rusty 
black  derby  disappearing  behind  a  palm. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  ejaculated 
Sam  Trimble. 

Instantly  the  words  rang  discordantly 
in  his  ears.  What  if  he  had  let  them  slip 
a  moment  earlier!  What  would  the  Rev- 
erend Upshur  Wright  have  thought  of 
him  if  —  Here  Trimble  laughed,  a  hard, 
cynical,  mirthless  little  laugh.  The  Rev- 
erend Upshur,  indeed!  Why  should  he, 
Sam  Trimble,  bother  his  head  with  the 
absurd  fantasies  of  this  insignificant 
shabby,  white-livered  little  Bible-pounder 
who  could  worry  his  picayune  soul  to  a 
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frazzle  over  such  profitless  hair-splitting  ? 
Why  had  he  allowed  him  to  go  on  with  all 
that  drivel  about  his  two-by-four  church, 
his  dear  people,  and  his  precious  Gracie  ? 
Why  had  n't  he  told  him  plumply  to  go  to 
the  devil  ? 

With  angry  strides  Trimble  measured 
the  ample  length  of  the  deserted  sun 
room,  trying  to  shake  from  his  aristocratic 
shoulders  the  preposterous  load  which 
had  been  so  unceremoniously  dumped 
thereon.  The  effort  was  in  vain.  Try  as 
he  might,  he  could  not  blot  out  from  his 
mental  vision  the  insistent  confidence  of 
those  pale  blue  eyes.  Never  had  man 
looked  at  him  in  that  way  before.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  implicit  trust.  It  in- 
vested him  with  all  the  virtues,  made  him 
.the  repository  of  all  honor,  the  censor  of 
all  morals.  It  was  utterly  ridiculous,  but 
it  was  almost  sublime. 

Yes,  there  was  no  evading  Upshur.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  he  would  be  back, 
fatuously  beaming  with  gratitude,  ex- 
pecting the  oracle  to  speak.  Nervously 
Trimble  consulted  his  watch.  Upshur 
had  been  gone  ten  minutes. 

Well,  he  could  n't  tell  him  to  go  to  the 
devil.  Trimble  could  say  hard  things 
when  necessary,  but  he  was  no  boor.  He 
shrunk  from  crushing  this  marvelous 
flower  of  faith,  as  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  planting  his  heel  on  a  fresh-cut  rose. 
No,  he  must  play  the  part  as  best  he  could. 
He  must  tell  the  man  something. 

Examining  Upshur 's  imagined  dilem- 
ma with  so  much  sincerity  as  he  could  com- 
mand, he  attempted  to  see  the  affair  as 
Upshur  saw  it.  He  found  the  task  wholly 
beyond  his  power.  Here  the  fellow  was 
offered  a  living  salary  in  exchange  for  a 
starving  one;  he  was  asked  to  leave  his 
little  dead-and-alive  Junction  for  a  town 
of  some  size  where  there  were  probably 
persons  of  intelligence  and  refinement, 
perhaps  a  library,  more  than  one  mail  a 
day,  and  bathtubs.  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  adorable  Grace  of  the  saintly  face,  — 
Grace,  who  counted  time  only  by  years 
as  she  waited. 

There  was  all  this,  and  Heavens  only 


knew  how  much  more;  and  yet  the  man 
backed  and  filled,  hemmed  and  hawed, 
and  got  off  rubbish  about  souls  in  dark- 
ness! He  wanted  him  to  decide,  did  he  ? 
That  was  easy  enough.  He  would  tell  the 
Reverend  Upshur  to  jump  at  the  chance, 
to  grab  it  before  it  slipped  by,  to  get  his 
offer  in  black  and  white.  Then  he  could 
chuck  up  his  two-by-four  church,  pack 
his  grip,  and  send  for  Gracie. 

But  how  would  Upshur  take  this? 
Would  he  expect  any  frills  from  the  ora- 
cle? Trimble  groaned.  Of  course  he 
would.  He  would  look  for  an  ethical  so- 
lution, for  moral  filigree.  He  would  want 
to  see  just  how  the  hair  had  been  split  by 
this  marvel  of  uprightness,  Samuel  Trim- 
ble, whose  eighteen-karat  goodness  was 
known  of  all  men. 

"Devil  take  the  fellow!"  muttered 
Trimble.  "  I  'm  no  Solomon." 

Once  more  he  tackled  the  job,  pacing 
with  quick,  restless  strides  up  and  down, 
a  smokeless  cigar  clenched  between  his 
white,  even  teeth. 

No,  that  first  solution  would  n't  do.  It 
was  too  easy.  Besides,  it  could  n't  be  ex- 
plained. Whatever  there  was  in  that  rub- 
bish about  souls  slipping  back  into  dark- 
ness, it  was  evidently  very  real  to  the 
Reverend  Upshur  Wright.  It  was  more 
real  to  him  than  a  decent  salary,  civilized 
comforts,  books,  friends,  —  than  Gracie. 
It  was  the  one  important  thing.  Trimble 
could  see  that  now. 

It  was  the  veriest  bosh,  of  course;  the 
distorted  chimera  of  a  religion-stuffed 
brain.  But  it  was  the  thing.  Upshur  had 
as  good  as  said  so  without  knowing  it. 

Then  he  must  give  up  Gracie,  the  de- 
cent salary,  and  all  the  rest.  He  must 
stick  in  the  mud.  He  must  cook  and 
shingle  and  saw  wood.  He  must  stand  by 
his  two-by-four.  It  would  be  rather  tough, 
especially  on  Gracie.  It  would  be  tough 
enough  for  Upshur,  though.  How  he  had 
wanted  to  take  this  new  place!  Why,  he 
had  trembled  at  the  thought  of  it!  But 
all  the  while,  behind  everything,  was  that 
unexplained,  inexplicable  maggot  in  his 
brain  which  would  not  let  him. 
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Would  it  not,  though  ?  How  substan- 
tial, after  all,  were  these  bonds  which 
chained  him  to  the  martyrdom  of  exist- 
ence at  this  blessed  Junction  ?  Would  n't 
they  snap  rottenly  when  the  real  strain 
came  ?  Of  course  they  would. 

Then  this  grand  pow-wow  of  his  was 
simply  the  back  wave  of  joy  spending  it- 
self against  the  rock  of  his  determination. 
Keep  him  from  taking  this  new  church, 
which  meant  Grade  and  all  the  rest? 
Why,  you  could  n't  drive  him  from  it  with 
a  club !  What  he  really  needed  was  to  have 
the  hypocrisy  shaken  out  of  him.  It  would 
do  him  good.  Trimble  thought  he  saw  a 
way  to  do  it. 

"Well,  Samuel?" 

There  he  was.  Trimble  raised  his  eyes 
from  the  polished  floor  to  find  Upshur 
standing  before  him,  a  tense  expectancy 
in  his  pallid  face. 

"You  have  made  your  decision,  Sam! " 
exclaimed  the  Reverend  Upshur,  a  note 
of  repressed  excitement  in  his  soft  tones. 
"I  can  see  it  in  your  look,  in  your  very 
manner.  I  am  ready.  What  is  it  to  be;  go 
or  stay,  Grace  or  —  or  those  needful 
ones?" 

He  stood  on  tiptoe  to  put  both  of  his 
white  hands  on  the  elegant  shoulders  of 
Sam  Trimble.  His  very  soul  seemed  to  be 
listening  just  back  of  those  eager  eyes, 
so  earnest  was  his  gaze. 

Calmly,  judicially,  Trimble  looked 
down  at  him;  not  coldly,  nor  severely, 
but  with  an  air  of  sorrowful  benevolence. 
His  habitually  pleasant  mouth  lines,  and 
the  gray-sprinkled  hair  framing  the  warm- 
ly tinted  face,  carried  out  the  effect.  Yet 
this  was  his  thought:  "Now  for  it.  Now  to 
hold  up  to  this  simple  fellow  his  shallow 
pretenses.  Now  to  make  him  squirm." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  ought  to 
leave  this  thing  to  me,  Wright?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  yes;  quite  sure." 

Trimble  eyed  him  searchingly  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Let's  see,"  he  resumed,  "you're 
getting  four  hundred  at  the  Junction. 
The  other  folks  offer  twelve,  do  they?" 

"Yes,  twelve  hundred,  and  a  parson- 


age. It  is  a  very  comfortable  parsonage, 
too,  —  eight  rooms,  furnace-heated,  gas. 
There's  a  climbing  rose  over  the  front 
door,  and  a  big  syringa  bush  under  the 
study  window."  He  repeated  these  de- 
tails as  glibly  as  a  priest  chanting  a  prayer. 

Trimble  smiled.  "  And  you  must  take 
up  the  offer  to-day  or  let  it  go?" 

"Yes,  I  am  to  meet  Mr.  Proutt  here, 
and"  — 

"Proutt!  Proutt  of  Cedarton?" 

"Yes,  that  is  where  I  have  been  called, 
you  know.  Mr.  Proutt  is  the  president  of 
the  trustees.  He  is  attending  our  quarter- 
ly conference,  and  I  am  to  give  my  deci- 
sion to  him.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Proutt  ?  " 

"A  little."  Trimble  smiled  again.  "So 
Proutt  is  the  man  you  're  dealing  with,  is 
he?  That's  nice.  Proutt  off  ers  you  twelve 
hundred  and  a  parsonage  thrown  in.  But 
they  need  you  back  at  the  Junction,  don't 
they?" 

"I  fear  they  do,  Sam." 

"  Could  n't  find  any  one  else  who  would 
do  as  much  for  them  as  you  have,  eh  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  but  not  at  once.  They  are 
such  poor  folks,  and  there  are  so  few  min- 
isters who  can  afford  or  who  are  willing 
to  take  such  a  pulpit,  that  it  might  be  a 
long  time  before"  — 

"I  see,"  said  Trimble.  "But  there  are 
a  good  many  more  folks  in  Cedarton, 
eh?" 

"Oh,  many  more." 

"  I  expect  you  could  make  some  of  them 
better,  could  n't  you?" 

"  I  hope  I  could,  Sam." 

Once  more  Trimble  paused.  He  seemed 
to  be  thinking  intently. 

"You  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to 
follow  my  advice,  have  you?" 

"Absolutely."  There  was  a  ring  of 
fanatic  courage  in  the  Reverend  Upshur 's 
voice  as  he  said  it. 

"Then,  Upshur,"  Trimble  spoke  with 
the  measured  deliberation  of  a  judge  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  "I  guess  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  to  go  back  to  the  Junction." 

The  tremor  of  the  frail  form  before 
him  Trimble  felt  on  his  shoulders.  The 
eager  look  failed  from  the  pale  blue  eyes. 
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The  Reverend  Upshur's  arms  dropped 
limply  to  his  side.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
there  with  bowed  head,  a  broken,  forlorn, 
pathetic  figure  in  rusty  black;  stood  like 
one  who  has  been  turned  away  from  a 
threshold,  like  one  sent  into  exile. 

Silently,  impassively  Trimble  waited 
for  the  inevitable  result,  as  a  student  of 
chemistry  watches  the  working  out  of  a 
miniature  miracle  in  a  test  tube.  The  wait 
was  a  brief  one.  Bravely  throwing  back 
his  head,  revealing  the  trembling  lip,  the 
swimming  eyes,  the  Reverend  Upshur 
grasped  Trimble's  hand. 

"Thank  you,  Sam,"  he  said  huskily. 
"Thank  you,  old  friend.  I  —  I  had  sin- 
fully hoped  that  it  might  be  otherwise. 
But  it  could  n't,  could  it  ?  You  have  kept 
me  in  the  narrow  path.  I  —  I  shall  go 
back.  God  bless  you  and  —  and  good- 
by." 

Then  he  was  gone. 

Suppose  the  litmus  paper  should  turn 
vividly  green  instead  of  red  in  the  acid  ? 
Suppose  the  oxygen  bubbles  should  clus- 
ter at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  instead  of 
rising?  The  chemistry  student  would 
stare.  Sam  Trimble  stared.  He  even 
looked  for  him  to  turn  at  the  door  and 
come  back  to  say  that  he  could  n't  give 
up  Grace,  that  he  could  n't  return  to  the 
Junction. 

But  he  did  not  come  back.  Gradually 
the  full  impertinence  of  his  meddling 
dawned  on  Sam  Trimble.  The  fellow 
meant  to  do  it!  He  meant  to  throw  away 
the  chance  for  which  he  had  waited  years, 
for  which  he  might  wait  other  years  be- 
fore it  would  come  again.  And  on  whose 
word  ? 

Ugh!  Trimble  tossed  his  unlighted  ci- 
gar carelessly  at  a  palm  tub,  and  sank 
into  a  chair.  He  brushed  an  impatient 
hand  across  his  fine,  dark  eyes.  They 
were  no  longer  audacious  eyes.  They 
were  watching  a  forlorn  figure  in  rusty 
black,  a  figure  that  walked  with  bravely 
held  head  toward  an  unspeakably  wretch- 
ed Junction  somewhere  off  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  sand  and  pines. 

Many  minutes  he  sat  there.  Then  he 
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got  up,  crossed  to  a  writing  desk,  and 
busied  himself  with  pen  and  paper. 

Trimble  was  still  at  the  desk  when  the 
keen,  bead-like  eyes  of  Jeremiah  Proutt, 
shooting  wary  glances  from  under  bristly 
white  brows,  discovered  him.  The  for- 
ward thrust  head  bobbing  between  the 
stooped  shoulders  wagged  a  salute. 

"I  am  late,  Mr.  Trimble.  I  hope  you 
have  n't  been  waiting  long."  His  words 
came  with  gurgling  smoothness.  He  held 
forth  a  claw-like  hand,  which  Trimble 
failed  to  see. 

"You  are  late,"  said  Trimble  dryly. 

"I  was  delayed  by  —  er  —  a  very  fool- 
ish person."  Proutt  drew  a  chair  to  the 
side  of  the  desk. 

"  Not  a  preacher  ?  "  suggested  Trimble. 

"Yes,  a  preacher."  He  made  a  gesture 
of  impatience.  "They  have  no  head  for 
business,  Trimble." 

"Ah!  I  suppose  they  have  n't."  Trim- 
ble's gaze  was  seeking  the  wary  eyes  un- 
der the  white  brows.  "You  have  had  a 
lot  of  experience  with  all  kinds  of  men, 
Proutt,"  he  said  abruptly.  "What  is  your 
private  opinion  of  me?  Come  now,  out 
with  it." 

The  forward  thrust  head  ducked  sinu- 
ously, and  the  beady  little  eyes  snapped 
a  swift  glance  of  inquiry  across  the  desk 
lid. 

"Why  — er  — why,  Mr.  Trimble," 
gurgled  Proutt  oilily,  "you  don't  need  to 
ask  that.  I  am  sure  we  understand  each 
other  by  this  time.  I  think  pretty  well  of 
you,  of  course." 

"  Do  you  ?  Then  you  're  a  mighty  poor 
judge,  Proutt.  I'm  a  scoundrel,  a  mean- 
spirited,  miserable  scoundrel.  I've  just 
found  it  out.  too." 

Proutt  responded  only  with  another 
disturbed,  darting  glance. 

"Do  you  know  what  I've  been  doing 
as  I  waited  here  for  you?"  continued 
Trimble.  "I've  been  having  sport, 
Proutt;  having  sport,"  he  repeated  bit- 
terly, relentlessly,  "with  a  human  being. 
I  did  n't  know  that  he  was  really  human 
until  afterwards.  I  thought  he  was  just 
an  imitation,  a  mannikin;  a  slimpsy, 
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bloodless  thing  with  no  backbone  and 
only  half  a  mind.  I  played  with  him, 
Proutt,  as  a  cub  bear  would  play  with  a 
rag  doll,  —  tossed  him  up,  clawed  him, 
trampled  him  under  foot.  And  after  all, 
Proutt,  he  was  a  man;  a  man  with  blood 
in  his  veins,  with  a  brain  in  his. head,  with 
a  heart  under  his  ribs,  and,  somewhere 
about  him,  a  something  else,  —  a  soul,  I 
suppose  it's  called.  I  have  n't  one.  But 
he  has.  I  had  a  glimpse  of  it.  Yet  I 
played  with  him,  and  he  a  real  man,  ten 
times,  yes,  a  hundred  times  more  of  a 
man  than  I  ever  was  or  will  be.  Now, 
Proutt,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

Under  the  stern  glitter  of  Trimble's 
dark  eyes  Mr.  Proutt 's  head  ducked  and 
bobbed  uneasily. 

"Er  —  ahem!"  The  lean  fingers  of 
Proutt 's  clasped  hands  were  working  in 
and  out  like  yellow  shuttles.  "It  is  —  er 
—  very  interesting,  this  —  er  —  parable 
of  yours,  Mr.  Trimble.  Quite  entertain- 
ing. But  really,  my  time  is  limited,  and 
there  is  that  —  er  —  little  matter  of  busi- 
ness, you  know.  Could  n't  we"  — 

"Business,  eh?  Oh,  yes."  Trimble 
seemed  to  rouse  himself  as  if  waking  from 
a  dream.  "Business,  to  be  sure."  He 
pushed  aside  some  of  the  desk  furnish- 
ings, and  tapped  with  his  finger  a  long 
envelope  which  lay  there.  "What  do  you 
imagine  is  in  that  envelope,  Proutt?" 

Proutt  chuckled.  "A  donation,  per- 
haps?" 

"Excellent!  It  is  a  donation.  Could 
n't  guess  the  amount,  could  you  ?" 


The  little  eyes  glistened  greedily.  "Fif- 
teen hundred?" 

"Right  again!  All  of  which  goes  to 
prove  that  I  am  several  kinds  of  a  scoun- 
drel. You  know  why  I  brought  that  down 
here,  don't  you,  Proutt  ?  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  You're  a  nice,  respectable  old 
gentleman.  You've  just  come  from  a 
church  conference.  And  here  I  am  trying 
to  bribe  you —  Oh,  you  needn't  look 
frightened;  no  one  's  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  us  —  trying  to  bribe  you,  I  say, 
into  a  scheme  to  plunder  the  public  funds. 
And  you're  willing  to  be  bribed.  Proutt, 
you're  something  of  a  scoundrel  your- 
self." 

Mr.  Proutt 's  sinuous  neck  stiffened. 
His  little  eyes  stared  stonily.  "  Mr.  Trim- 
ble!" he  protested. 

Trimble  waved  a  careless  hand  at  him. 
"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Proutt.  I'll  save 
you.  You  shall  not  be  corrupted  this 
time.  I  have  decided  to  send  that  fifteen 
hundred  to  the  Reverend  Upshur  Wright 
as  a  wedding  present.  See?" — and  he 
turned  over  the  envelope  to  show  the  ad- 
dress. 

"Why  —  er  —  why,  Mr.  Trimble,  I 
don't  think  I  understand." 

"Don't  you?"  said  Trimble,  rising 
and  placing  the  envelope  in  his  pocket. 
"Never  mind;  neither  do  I  —  quite.  I 
am  going  to  send  it  to  him,  though." 

"But  our  —  er  —  our  little  business 
arrangement?" 

"  It 's  off,"  said  Trimble  briskly.  "  I  'm 
taking  up  a  new  line." 


IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  SOUTH 


BY  ROBERT  DE  COURCY  WARD 


THE  North  finds  itself  greatly  burdened 
with  the  many  problems  which  have  grown 
out  of,  or  have  at  least  been  greatly  ag- 
gravated by,  the  enormous  and  very  in- 
discriminate immigration  of  the  past  few 
years,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  convinced 
of  the  impossibility,  even  with  unlimited 
resources  of  men  and  money,  of  properly 
assimilating  this  alien  population  so  long 
as  it  is  crowded  into  the  slums,  and  so 
long  as  the  stream  of  new  immigrants  con- 
tinues to  pour  in  with  increasing  volume. 
It  is  clear  that  the  only  remedies  for  ex- 
isting conditions  are,  first,  a  considerable 
restriction  of  immigration,  and  second, 
the  distribution  of  the  present  slum  pop- 
ulations, as  well  as  of  the  arriving  aliens, 
through  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
second  of  these  remedies  alone  is  wholly 
inadequate,  for  to  attempt  to  relieve  the 
pressure  in  the  crowded  cities  by  dispers- 
ing their  inhabitants,  without  at  the  same 
time  further  limiting  the  numbers  of  new- 
comers who  pour  in,  is  like  trying  to 
keep  a  boat  bailed  out  without  stopping 
the  leak.  Distribution  alone  simply  opens 
the  way  for  a  still  larger  immigration;  the 
overflowing  populations  of  Europe  can 
send  ten  new  immigrants  to  fill  every 
opening  that  may  thus  be  created. 

While  the  North  is  thus  preparing  to 
unload  some  of  its  alien  burdens  upon 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  this  ef- 
fort is  naturally  receiving  every  possible 
assistance  from  the  railroad  companies, 
who  see  in  this  distribution-scheme  a  large 
source  of  revenue  to  themselves,  the  South 
is  developing  a  new-born  zeal  for  immi- 
gration. From  many  parts  of  the  South 
there  comes  a  demand  for  laborers  in  the 
cotton  fields  and  on  the  sugar  plantations; 
in  mines,  mills,  and  factories;  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  cities.  Newspapers  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  re- 


peat the  call,  "more  labor  needed  in  the 
South." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  new  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  South  for  the  immigration 
which  has  thus  far  gone  practically  alto- 
gether into  the  Northern  states. 

(1)  The  rapid  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing interests  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for 
thousands  of  workmen  in  mill  and  factory, 
which  the  native  population  has  not  been 
able  to  meet. 

(2)  The  old  methods  of  working  the 
land,  such  as  "cropping"  and  renting, 
which  were  adopted  partly  because  of  the 
antipathy  of  the  negro  to  continuous  daily 
work  under  the  wage  system,  and  partly 
because  of  the  necessities  of  the  planters, 
have  impoverished  the  land  and  do  not 
give  the  best  return  from  it.   Diversified 
or  intensive  farming  will  greatly  improve 
existing   conditions,  and   is   developing 
rapidly.  It  will  supply  farm  products  for 
the  growing  needs  of  the  manufacturing 
community  and  of  the  plantation,  as  well 
as  for  the  Northern  markets.   It  will  pre- 
serve the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  reduce 
the  labor  cost  of  the  crop.   For  this  diver- 
sified farming  the  negro  is  by  many  con- 
sidered unfitted,  while  the  northern  Eu- 
ropean immigrant,  with  his  skill  in  this 
direction,  can  find  good  openings  through- 
out the  South. 

(3)  The  South  has  thus  far  had  on  the 
whole  an  encouraging  though  somewhat 
limited  experience  with  aliens  of  several 
different  nationalities,  and  therefore  natu- 
rally favors  a  larger  immigration.   In  the 
matter  of  alien  immigration  the  South  has 
hitherto  experienced  the  benefits  of  very 
gentle,  scattered,  and  refreshing  showers, 
without  any  of  the  serious  consequences 
of  the  alien  cloudburst  which  has  over- 
whelmed many  Northern  communities. 
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Small  Italian  colonies,  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful in  their  outcome,  have  been  estab- 
lished at  various  points,  as  at  Daphne 
and  at  Lambeth,  Alabama,  at  Tonitown, 
Arkansas,  and  elsewhere.  In  Texas,  Ital- 
ians have  succeeded  in  cotton  and  rice 
culture,  in  vine-growing  and  truck-farm- 
ing. In  Louisiana  and  in  Mississippi  large 
numbers  of  them  have  proved  valuable 
help  on  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  and 
in  truck-farming.  In  South  Carolina  a 
new  Italian  colony  is  to  undertake  grape 
and  silk  culture. 

The  Italian  seems  to  be  well  fitted  to  do 
much  of  the  work  which  needs  doing  in 
the  South,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  South- 
ern country  where  Italians  have  settled 
they  are  praised  as  industrious,  thrifty, 
frugal,  good  citizens,  and  as  having  in- 
creased land  values.  On  some  railroads, 
also,  they  are  reported  as  being  satisfac- 
tory laborers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  most  successful  settle- 
ments have  been  those  of  northern  Ital- 
ians; that  the  greater  desirability  of  the 
northern  Italian  is  recognized  wherever 
experience  has  been  had  with  both  north- 
ern and  southern  Italians,  and  that  thus 
far  the  number  of  Italians  in  the  South 
has  been  small,  and  practically  none  of 
the  less  happy  consequences  of  their  con- 
gestion have  been  noted.  There  are  also 
many  employers  who  have  found  Italians 
unsatisfactory;  have  considered  them  no 
improvement  upon  the  negro,  and  regard 
them  as  an  undesirable  element  in  the 
community.  Numerous  colonies  of  Ger- 
mans and  of  many  other  nationalities 
have  likewise  succeeded  well;  but  thus 
far  the  foreign  elements  have  been  unim- 
portant, except  locally,  and  data  are  not 
yet  at  hand  for  any  exhaustive  study  of 
their  effects  upon  the  development  of  the 
South. 

(4)  The  southern  railroads  are  another 
and  an  important  factor  in  creating  a  de- 
mand for  more  immigration.  The  inad- 
equacy of  the  labor  supply  has  stimulated 
concerted  movements  on  the  part  of  mill- 
owners,  planters,  and  other  large  employ- 
ers in  many  Southern  states  to  attract 


immigration,  and  in  these  movements  the 
railroads  are  playing  a  very  aggressive 
part,  albeit  their  influence  is  not  always 
apparent  on  the  surface.  Efforts  are  every- 
where being  made  by  the  railroads  to 
plant  colonies  of  immigrants  throughout 
the  South.  This  movement  has  already 
gained  great  headway.  In  some  cases  the 
new  arrivals  are  brought  directly  from 
Ellis  Island;  in  some  they  are  taken  from 
one  of  the  large  Northern  cities;  in  most, 
from  the  farming  districts  of  the  West  and 
Northwest.  The  importation  of  Italian 
laborers  into  the  Delta  region  has  been 
especially  heavy,  although  it  is  stated 
that  about  sixty  per  cent  of  these  have 
already  gone  to  the  towns.'  Among  other 
recent  importations  there  have  been  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  Hungarians,  Danes,  Poles, 
French  Canadians,  and  Mexicans.  So  ac- 
tive are  the  railroads  in  this  matter  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of 
the  "demand  for  more  labor"  is  a  bona 
fide  one,  and  how  much  is  circulated  by 
the  railroads  for  their  own  ends.  In  order 
to  increase  the  immigration  of  Italians 
into  the  South,  the  Southern  railroads  re- 
cently provided  the  Italian  Ambassador 
with  an  extended  tour  through  the  South, 
from  which  journey  that  gentleman  re- 
turned full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  courte- 
sies which  were  showered  upon  him,  and 
determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  en- 
courage the  immigration  of  his  country- 
men into  the  Southern  states.  At  a  recent 
conference  on  immigration  held  in  one  of 
the  Southern  cities,  the  influence  of  the 
railroads  was  so  strong  that  a  paper  ur- 
ging some  reasonable  restriction  of  immi- 
gration was  not  allowed  a  public  reading, 
and  was  not  given  to  the  press.  That  a 
wholesale  distribution  of  immigrants  by 
transportation  companies  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  controlled  by  a  desire  to  do  what  is 
best  for  the  community  as  by  purely  self- 
ish interests,  is  a  fact  which  has  not  es- 
caped the  attention  of  observant  persons 
in  the  South,  some  of  whom  have  not 
been  afraid  to  express  their  views  very 
plainly  on  the  subject. 

(5)  Probably  the  most  important  factor 
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in  the  Southern  immigration  situation  is 
the  negro  himself.  There  is  in  the  South 
to-day  a  widespread  and  decided  reaction 
against  the  negro.  Many  of  the  white 
population  are  losing  patience  with  him. 
He  is  charged  with  being  less  efficient 
than  before  the  war;  with  incapacity, 
irresponsibility,  and  instability;  with  un- 
fitness  for  and  dissatisfaction  witli  his 
work;  with  demanding  too  much  pay  and 
requiring  too  many  holidays.  Most  of 
these  complaints,  it  may  be  noted,  are 
similar  to  those  which  are  heard  in  the 
North  with  regard  to  white  laborers  and 
servants.  Furthermore,  many  negroes,  in 
common  with  the  whites,  are  leaving  the 
country  and  flocking  to  the  cities,  often 
making  it  impossible  to  secure  negro 
labor  for  cotton  picking  or  for  work  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  Now,  while  the 
North  has  no  special  interest  in  the 
difficulty  which  some  sugar-grower  in 
Louisiana  or  some  cotton-planter  in  Mis- 
sissippi experiences  in  securing  labor, 
it  is  vitally  interested  in  the  effect  which 
foreign  immigration  into  the  South  is 
having  on  the  negro.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  alien  white  immigrants  are  displacing 
the  negro.  He  is  going  to  the  Southern 
cities,  and  in  increasing  numbers  to  the 
Northern  cities.  Italians  are  proving 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  do  work  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  negro  in  the  cot- 
ton fields.  They  have  begun  to  displace 
the  negro  on  the  sugar  plantations  and 
truck  farms  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas.  Mexicans  are  found  cheaper 
and  more  easily  obtainable  than  negroes 
in  parts  of  Mississippi.  Hungarians, 
Slavs,  and  Italians  are  being  imported 
from  New  York  into  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict of  Alabama  to  work  in  the  furnaces 
and  mines  instead  of  the  negroes.  Italians, 
Mexicans,  and  Bohemians  are  replacing 
negroes  in  Texas,  in  Mississippi,  in  Geor- 
gia. On  plantation  and  truck  farms;  in 
furnaces  and  mines;  in  factories  and 
mills ;  in  the  occupations  of  city  and  coun- 
try; even  in  domestic  service,  the  black  is 
steadily  losing  ground  to  the  alien  white. 
The  result  is  twofold :  there  is  a  tendency 


for  the  negro  to  leave  the  occupations 
which  require  greater  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, and  to  take  refuge  in  those  which 
require  less,  or  the  negro  gives  up  the 
struggle  and  goes  to  the  city,  especially  in 
the  North.  It  is  the  latter  tendency  which 
must  attract  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  and  women  in  the  North,  who,  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  conditions  of  ne- 
gro life  in  the  cities,  cannot  fail  to  view 
with  anxiety  the  inevitable  congestion  of 
these  Southern  negroes  in  the  slums  of 
Northern  cities.  Into  one  city  of  100,000 
inhabitants  in  Massachusetts  there  came 
during  the  past  winter  750  negroes  from 
the  South.  This  immigration  has  only 
just  begun;  it  will  gain  greater  and  great- 
er headway  as  more  aliens  pour  into  the 
South.  What  the  result  will  be  for  the 
negro,  time  alone  can  tell,  but  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  negro  at  heart 
may  well  ask  themselves  whether  the  in- 
discriminate admission  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  aliens  will  not  inevitably 
force  the  majority  of  the  colored  race 
down.  This  matter  concerns  more  per- 
sons than  a  few  mine  owners  in  Alabama, 
or  a  few  cotton  planters  in  Mississippi  or 
Louisiana.  It  is  a  national  question. 

The  Southern  negro  is  now  engaged  in 
a  life  and  death  struggle.  A  Southern  ed- 
itor writes:  "The  negro  must  now  fight 
for  his  very  existence.  All  along  the  line 
the  battle  is  on."  .  .  .  "The  white  races 
.  .  .  are  disputing  the  negro's  usefulness 
in  those  strongholds  heretofore  deemed 
impregnable  to  white  attack."  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  distinct  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  the  South  that  the  North 
is  soon  to  have  its  share  of  the  negro  bur- 
den brought  to  its  own  doors,  and  a  hope 
that  actual  contact  with  the  negro  will 
modify  some  of  the  sentimental  ideas 
which  have  not  altogether  commended 
themselves  to  many  Southerners.  There 
is  also  the  feeling  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  South,  as  well  as  to 
the  colored  race,  would  be  the  dispersion 
of  the  negro  by  the  incoming  of  alien 
whites.  A  Baltimore  paper  has  recently 
congratulated  the  South  on  the  fact  that 
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the  coming  of  large  numbers  of  white 
immigrants  will  supplant  the  negro,  driv- 
ing him  North;  will  relieve  the  negro 
question  of  its  sectional  aspect;  and  may 
check  the  negro's  rate  of  advance.  Such 
statements  represent  some  of  the  best 
Southern  opinion.  In  spite  of  his  short- 
comings, the  larger,  although  the  least 
aggressive,  portion  of  the  Southern  popu- 
lation prefers  the  negro  to  the  alien  white 
as  tenant,  laborer,  or  domestic  servant. 
This  class  is  represented  in  the  following 
communication  from  West  Virginia : "  We 
wish  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens  for 
the  South,  not  with  the  idea  of  supersed- 
ing negro  labor,  which  must  remain  the 
best  labor  for  the  South.  What  we  most 
need  is  to  improve  that  labor  by  fair  and 
proper  education."  Or  again,  in  an  Ala- 
bama letter,  as  follows :  "  The  door  of  op- 
portunity is  open  to  the  negro  as  long  as 
he  will  enter  and  occupy  it,  but  when  he 
abandons  it,  and  then  finds  an  alien  foe 
coming  in  and  taking  his  place,  his  mouth 
will  be  closed  against  making  complaint. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  critical  time  for  the  ne- 
groes of  the  South,  and  we  feel  deeply 
for  them." 

In  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  there  is 
the  capitalist,  mill  owner,  or  railroad 
manager  who  wants  "cheap  labor;  "  who 
cares  not  whether  the  community  or  the 
immigrant  himself  is  benefited  so  long  as 
dividends  are  increased.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  such  a  man  whether  the 
labor  of  wife  and  child  is  necessary  in 
order  to  eke  out  the  low  wages  of  the  hus- 
band and  father,  nor  does  he  concern 
himself  about  the  increasing  burdens  of 
hospitals  and  almshouses  which  inevitably 
result  from  the  breaking  down  in  health 
of  the  overworked  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  "cheap  labor"  class.  Upon 
this  class  of  employers  there  is  no  use  in 
urging  that  American  character  is  of  more 
importance  to  preserve  and  develop  than 
American  wealth,  and  that  only  such  im- 
migration is  desirable  as  adds  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  its  material  wealth.  The  pro- 
paganda for  the  wholesale  importation  of 


ignorant  aliens  into  the  South  as  a  means 
of  satisfying  the  present  perfectly  natural 
demand  for  more  labor  comes  from  this 
comparatively  limited  number  of  capi- 
talists, and  from  the  Southern  railroads. 
That  plans  for  importing  thousands  of 
"cheap  laborers"  are  being  carried  out, 
is  clear.  It  remains  for  the  rest  of  the 
South  to  say  how  much  farther  these 
schemes  shall  be  allowed  to  go.  There 
is  also  an  increasing  demand  for  Chinese 
and  Japanese  laborers  in  the  South,  be- 
cause many  employers  think  that  they 
would  be  more  docile  and  more  servile 
than  either  the  negro  or  the  European. 

In  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  there 
is  a  class  of  persons  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  which  have  resulted 
from  the  wholesale  immigration  of  aliens 
of  low  standards  of  living  and  of  morals, 
and  who  therefore  have  no  opinion  re- 
garding desirable  or  undesirable  immi- 
gration. 

Thirdly,  in  by  far  the  largest  class  of 
all,  are  found  the  great  majority  of  the 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
South,  who  say :  The  South  does  not  want 
the  "derelicts"  and  the  "chronic  discon- 
tents" of  Europe.  It  does  not  wish  to  bur- 
den itself  with  vast  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  pauper,  criminal,  diseased, 
insane,  and  physically  defective  aliens. 
It  knows  of  the  sweat-shops  and  gorged 
tenements  of  the  alien  colonies  in  the 
North,  and  would  have  none  of  them.  It 
realizes  that  an  influx  of  alien  illiterates 
means  a  greatly  increased  expenditure  for 
education,  and  feels  that  it  has  already  a 
very  heavy  burden  of  illiteracy  to  bear.  It 
knows  that  a  great  many  of  our  present 
immigrants  are  too  poor,  too  ignorant, 
too  weak,  and  too  sickly  to  be  fitted  for  a 
successful  agricultural  life.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  incoming  of  persons  of  such  poor 
physique  that  they  cannot  support  them- 
selves by  a  good  day's  work.  The  influ- 
ential citizenswho  hold  such  views  as  these 
are  making  themselves  felt  in  the  South. 
They  are  forcing  their  convictions  upon 
the  railroads.  At  the  recent  Immigration 
Conference  at  Birmingham,  Alabama 
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(June  13),  they  carried  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  exclusion  of  the  criminal,  the 
pauper,  and  the  illiterate  alien.  They 
believe  that  the  South  should  think  twice 
before  it  allows  its  capitalists  and  its  rail- 
roads to  flood  the  country  with  "cheap" 
and  ignorant  alien  laborers.  They  are 
convinced  that  while  such  an  importation 
might  give  a  temporary  relief  where  la- 
bor is  now  scarce,  it  would  bring  in  its 
wake,  in  the  future,  many  vast  and  com- 
plex problems  which  the  South  has  not 
yet  had  to  face.  It  would  soon  add  an- 
other race  problem. 

What  the  South  most  wants  to-day  is 
n  ot  the  newly  arrived,  ignorant,  and  pen- 
niless alien,  but  the  settler  with  means  of 
purchase,  preferably  one  who  has  already 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  some  years 
and  who  is  familiar  with  American  cus- 
toms, or  else  the  immigrant  with  money, 
coming  from  northern  Europe,  skilled 
in  intensive  and  diversified  farming,  and 
who  can  depend  on  his  own  exertions, 
manage  his  own  business,  market  his  own 
products,  and  save  money.  As  the  large 
plantations  are  cut  up  into" small  farms, 
thrifty  tenants,  not  ignorant  and  pauper 
laborers,  are  needed.  The  newer  farms 
throughout  the  South  have  been  pur- 
chased very  largely  by  farmers  from  the 
West  and  Northwest,  either  native  Amer- 
icans who  have  sold  their  old  farms  to  re- 
cent immigrants,  or  foreigners  who  have 
lived  in  the  country  for  a  good  many  years 
—  "predigested"  immigrants,  as  one 
correspondent  called  them.  Thousands 
of  immigrants  of  these  most  desirable 
classes  have  recently  been  brought  into 
the  South  from  the  Western  and  North- 
western states,  and  from  northern  Eu- 
rope, showing  in  a  most  striking  manner 
how  easy  a  matter  it  is  to  secure  desirable 
immigrants  if  the  effort  is  made.  Intelli- 
gent, industrious,  strong,  thrifty,  skilled, 
independent  farmers,  with  some  money, 
are  the  class  most  desired,  and  can  look 
forward  to  the  greatest  success.  With 
the  exception  of  the  demand  made  by  cer- 
tain large  employers,  already  referred  to, 
there  is  a  distinct  feeling  that  hordes  of 


poor  and  ignorant  laborers  are  not  desir- 
able, and  many  Southern  editors  have 
emphatically  stated  that  the  South  would 
forego  all  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
first-class  foreign  immigration  rather  than 
have  thousands  of  aliens  who  are  purely 
of  the  laboring  class  sent  there. 

As  Italians  constitute  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  present  alien  immigration  to 
the  South,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  what 
Baron  Gustavo  Tosti,  Italian  Consul  at 
Boston,  has  to  say  regarding  his  own 
countrymen :  — 

"There  is  a  misleading  idea  in  certain 
quarters  that  'the  agricultural  distribu- 
tion of  Italian  immigrants'  should  be  ob- 
tained simply  through  Ihe  employment  of 
a  large  number  of  Italians  as  farm  work- 
ers and  farm  hands.  This  would  be  only 
a  palliative  measure.  The  character  of 
agricultural  work  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
precarious.  The  Italian  immigrants 
would  thus  find  employment  during  a  few 
months  of  the  year,  when,  for  instance  at 
harvest  time,  there  is  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  labor.  .  .  .  But  after  a  compar- 
atively short  period  of  occupation  they 
would  lapse  into  enforced  idleness  which 
would  undoubtedly  drive  them  back  to  the 
industrial  centres.  The  only  way  to  get  at 
the  root  of  the  question  is  to  transform  a 
large  portion  of  our  immigrants  into  land- 
owners or  farmers."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  to  transform  ignorant  laborers, 
with  but  a  few  dollars  in  their  possession, 
into  landowners,  is  not  a  matter  of  a  day 
or  a  year.  It  involves  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  as- 
similation of  the  immigrant  and  of  the 
elevation  of  his  standards  of  living.  Thus 
neither  the  interests  of  those  states  which 
desire  immigrants  who  shall  at  once  buy 
their  land,  nor  the  best  interests  of  the 
Italian  immigrants  themselves,  as  set 
forth  by  Baron  Tosti,  are  met  in  a  whole- 
sale distribution  of  ignorant  farm  labor- 
ers. Further,  while  about  80  per  cent  of 
our  Italian  arrivals  were  farm  laborers  in 
Italy,  they  are  unfamiliar  with  country 
life  as  we  know  it,  for  although  they 
worked  in  the  fields  by  day,  their  actual 
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residence  was  in  the  crowded  towns.  Their 
natural  tendency  is  city-ward. 

There  are  at  present  before  the  writer 
the  results  of  a  somewhat  extended  pri- 
vate correspondence,  undertaken  within 
a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  representative  Southerners  regarding 
the  immigration  problem  as  it  affects  the 
South.  Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  all  the  Southern  states;  to 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  Labor, 
and  Immigration;  to  other  public  officials, 
and  to  prominent  citizens,  asking  for  an 
explicit  statement  regarding  the  particu- 
lar nationalities  and  the  classes  of  immi- 
grants most  desired  in  the  South,  as  well 
as  the  views  of  the  person  addressed  con- 
cerning any  desired  changes  in  the  United 
States  immigration  laws  as  a  whole.  The 
results  of  this  inquiry,  which  have  not 
before  been  made  public,  show  an  ex- 
traordinary unanimity  of  sentiment.  Tak- 
ing the  replies  of  public  officials  alone, 
which  represent  every  Southern  state, 
100  per  cent  prefer  native  Americans 
and  northern  Europeans  who  are  skilled 
workmen  with  money,  and  who  come 
with  their  families,  intending  permanent 
settlement.  Between  90  per  cent  and  100 
per  cent  of  the  Southern  state  officials 
protest  against  the  immigration  of  Asiat- 
ics, of  illiterates,  and  of  aliens  who  de- 
sire to  settle  in  cities;  84  per  cent  do 
not  wish  any  immigrants  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe,  and  88  per  cent  are 
opposed  to  receiving  the  aliens  distrib- 
uted from  northern  cities.  As  to  further 
amendments  to  the  general  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  Southern 
officials  who  have  been  heard  from,  in 
every  case  but  one,  want  the  exclusion 
of  aliens  of  poor  physique;  92  per  cent 
favor  a  head-tax  of  $25  or  more;  nearly 
90  per  cent  wish  to  have  "assisted"  im- 
migrants debarred,  and  between  90  per 
cent  and  100  per  cent  want  no  illiterates. 
The  Governor  of  one  state  in  the  heart 
of  the  industrial  South,  who  reports  his 
state  as  being  in  great  need  of  labor, 
favors  the  exclusion  of  aliens  of  poor 
physique,  and  a  head-tax  of  $25. 


He  writes  as  follows:  — 

"While  we  are  inviting  such  people  as 
we  can  use  in  our  industrial  districts  and 
farms,  I,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  am 
particularly  anxious  to  avoid  a  too  great 
influx  of  people  whom  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  assimilate.  We  prefer  very  greatly 
the  northern  Europeans,  but  could  use 
handsomely  to  their  profit  and  to  the 
profit  of  our  people,  some  from  northern 
Italy,  say  those  raised  on  farms  and 
desirous  of  a  similar  life  here.  ...  I 
am  certain  that  we  do  not  want,  and  we 
should  insist  that  we  do  not  get,  people 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  and  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe." 

A  correspondent  in  Alabama  writes: 
"The  craze  for  more  labor  is  overreach- 
ing the  bounds  of  prudence  and  the  good 
of  the  country." 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of 
one  state  says:  "Our  people  will  forego 
whatever  advantage  might  come  from 
immigration  of  the  better  class,  if  this  is 
to  be  coupled  with  that  of  the  slums  of 
the  cities." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bqard  of  Agri- 
culture of  another  state  writes :  ' '  We  have 
far  too  many  illiterate  natives,  many  of 
them  of  course  of  the  colored  race,  in  this 
state  already."  And  so  on,  in  letter  after 
letter.  The  replies  of  persons  other  than 
state  officials,  included  in  this  correspond- 
ence, agree  entirely  with  the  results  above 
given,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  two  pre- 
vious official  canvasses  of  the  South,  one 
made  in  1896  by  the  Immigration  Inves- 
tigating Commission  and  the  other  made 
in  1901-02, by  the  Industrial  Commission, 
as  well  as  another  private  canvass  made 
two  years  ago,  led  to  precisely  the  same 
conclusions.  Finally,  within  a  very  few 
weeks,  a  canvass  made  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Record  of  Baltimore,  among  the 
large  employers  of  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
partly  skilled  labor,  other  than  agricul- 
tural, throughout  the  South,  showed  very 
strong  preferences  for  native  and  north- 
European  workmen,  and  on  the  whole  a 
dissatisfaction  with  Italians  where  these 
have  been  tried. 
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The  best  interests  of  the  South,  future 
as  well  as  present;  the  best  interests  of 
the  immigrants  themselves;  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  negro;  the  best 
judgment  of  representative  Southern  of- 
ficials and  of  unprejudiced  private  citi- 
zens, —  all  give  the  same  answer  to  the 
question,  What  kind  of  immigrants  does 
the  South  want  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  South 
can  have  the  best,  and  none  but  the  best, 
if  it  insists  on  having  them.  Recent  ex- 
perience with  the  incoming  settlers  from 
the  Northwestern  states  and  from  north- 
ern Europe  has  shown  this.  It  is  clear, 
from  Northern  experience,  that  immigra- 
tion of  the  less  desirable  classes  crowds 
out  the  more  desirable.  It  is  clear  that  the 
great  advantages  which  the  South  should 
gain  in  the  future  from  the  incoming  of 
honest,  industrious,  intelligent,  thrifty, 


and  physically  fit  aliens  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  making  a  careful  selection  of 
these  immigrants,  and  by  preventing  the 
inflowing  stream  from  becoming  a  vast 
and  destructive  flood.  Where  unskilled 
labor  is  needed,  it  should  be  sparingly 
introduced,  under  careful  supervision  by 
the  State. 

The  South  may  well  take  to  heart  the 
lesson  which  the  North  has  been  learn- 
ing regarding  undesirable  immigration. 
The  North  would  be  glad  to  have  many 
of  its  city  slums  emptied  into  the  South, 
and  would  rejoice,  selfishly,  if  the  South 
would  take  its  full  share  of  the  incoming 
tide  of  aliens  who  are  illiterate,  who  could 
not  pay  their  own  passages,  and  who  are 
of  such  poor  physique  that  they  are  unfit- 
ted to  support  themselves  by  a  good  day's 
work. 
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MY  friend  Scholasticus  was  in  a  bad 
way.  He  had  been  educated  before  the 
elective  system  came  in,  and  he  had  a  pa- 
thetic veneration  for  the  old  curriculum. 
It  was  to  him  the  sacred  ark;  now,  alas, 
carried  away  into  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. He  cherished  it  as  a  sort  of  creed 
containing  the  things  surely  to  be  learned 
by  a  gentleman,  and  whoso  hath  -not 
learned  these  things,  let  him  be  anathema. 
In  meeting  the  present-day  undergradu- 
ates, it  was  hard  to  say  which  amazed  him 
most,  the  things  they  knew  or  the  things 
they  did  not  know.  Perhaps  the  new 
knowledge  seemed  to  him  the  more  un- 
couth. 

"The  intellectual  world,"  he  would 
say,  "is  topsy-turvy.  What  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  generation  that  learns  to  write 
before  it  learns  to  read,  and  learns  to  read 
before  it  learns  to  spell, —  or  rather  which 
never  does  learn  to  spell.  Everything 


begins  wrong  end  foremost.  In  my 
day  small  children  were  supposed  to 
be  '  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a 
straw,'  until  such  time  as  they  were  old 
enough  to  be  put  to  stiff  work  on  the  First 
Reader.  Nowadays,  the  babes  begin  with 
the  esoteric  doctrine  of  their  playthings. 
Even  the  classics  of  infancy  are  rational- 
ized. I  was  about  to  buy  a  copy  of  Mo- 
ther Hubbard  and  her  Dog  for  a  dear 
young  friend,  when  I  discovered  that  it 
was  a  revised  version.  The  most  stirring 
incident  was  given  thus,  — 
'  She  went  to  the  baker's  to  buy  some  bread, 
And  when  she  came  back  the  dog  looked  dead.' 

That  was  n't  the  way  the  tale  was  told  to 
me.  I  was  told  that  the  poor  dog  was  dead , 
and  I  believed  it.  That  did  n't  prevent 
my  believing  a  little  while  after  that  the 
doggie  was  dancing  a  jig.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  that  was  the  way  dogs  did  in 
Mother  Hubbard's  day.  Nowadays,  the 
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critics  in  bib  and  tucker  insist  that  the 
story  must  conform  to  what  they  have 
prematurely  learned  about  the  invariable 
laws  of  nature. 

"I  should  n't  mind  this  if  they  kept  on 
reasoning.  But  it's  a  false  start.  After  the 
wide  generalizations  of  infancy  have  been 
forgotten,  the  youth  begins  to  specialize. 
He  takes  a  small  slice  of  a  subject,  ig- 
noring its  more  obvious  features  and  its 
broader  outlines.  He  has  a  contempt  for 
general  ideas.  What  we  studied,  he  takes 
for  granted.  He's  very  observing,  but  he 
does  n't  put  two  and  two  together.  There 
they  stand  in  his  mind,  two  separate  ideas, 
politely  ignoring  one  another,  because 
they  have  not  been  properly  introduced. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  evident  enough. 
How  many  people  do  you  come  across 
with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hold  an  ar- 
gument ?  Not  many !  They  don't  know 
the  rules  of  the  game.  You  can't  enter  a 
drawing-room  without  hearing  questions 
discussed  in  a  way  possible  only  to  those 
whose  early  education  in  the  art  of  reason- 
ing had  been  neglected.  The  chances  are 
that  every  one  of  the  fallacies  we  learned 
about  in  Whately  could  appear  in  good 
society  without  anybody  being  able  to  call 
them  by  their  Latin  names. 

"'Does  n't  this  follow  from  that  ?'  the 
facile  talker  asks,  as  if  that  were  all  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  argu- 
ment. Of  course  it  follows;  his  assertions 
follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
But  what  short  work  our  old  Professor 
would  have  made  with  these  plausible 
sequences! 

"What  a  keen  scent  the  old  man  had 
for  fallacies!  Even  when  the  conclusion 
was  obviously  sound,  he  insisted  that  we 
should  come  by  it  honestly.  He  would 
never  admit  that  in  such  matters  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  I  remember  his 
merciless  exposure  of  the  means  by  which 
some  unscrupulous  metaphysicians  accu- 
mulated their  intellectual  property.  His 
feeling  about  the  'Undistributed  Middle ' 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  Henry 
George  about  the  'Unearned  Incre- 
ment.' How  he  used  to  get  after  the 
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moonshiners  who  were  distilling  argu- 
ments by  the  illicit  process  of  the  major 
term !  In  these  days  the  illicit  process  goes 
on  openly.  The  growth  of  the  real  sci- 
ences does  not  in  the  least  discourage  the 
pseudo-sciences.  It  rather  seems  to  stim- 
ulate them. 

"For  many  persons,  a  newly  discov- 
ered fact  is  simply  a  spring-board  from 
which  they  dive  into  a  bottomless  sea  of 
speculation.  They  pride  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  jump  at  conclusions,  for- 
getting that  jumping  is  an  exercise  in 
which  the  lower  orders  excel  their  betters. 
If  an  elephant  could  jump  as  far,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  weight,  as  a  flea,  there  would 
be  no  holding  him  on  this  planet.  Every 
new  discovery  is  followed  by  a  dozen  ex- 
travagances, engineered  by  the  Get-wise- 
quick  people.  There  is  always  some 
Young  Napoleon  of  Philosophy  who  un- 
dertakes to  corner  the  truth-market.  It 's 
like  what  happened  at  the  opening  of 
Oklahoma  Territory.  Before  the  day  set 
by  the  government  when  they  all  were  to 
start  fair  in  their  race  for  farms,  a  band  of 
adventurers  called  'Sooners'  smuggled 
themselves  across  the  line.  When  the 
bona  fide  settler  arrived  on  his  quarter- 
section,  he  found  an  impudent  'Sooner' 
in  possession.  You  can't  find  any  fresh 
field  of  investigation  that  is  n't  claimed  by 
these  sooners.  It  all  comes  because  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  educated  logically." 

When  Scholasticus  was  in  this  mood, 
it  was  difficult  to  do  anything  with  him. 
It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him  that  he  was  nar- 
row, for,  like  all  narrow  men,  he  took  that 
as  a  compliment.  It  is  the  broad  way,  he 
reminded  me,  that  leads  to  intellectual 
destruction.  Still,  I  attempted  to  bring 
him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

"Scholasticus,"  said  I,  "the  old  order 
changes.  You  are  a  survivor  of  another 
period.  You  were  educated  according  to 
a  logical  order.  You  learned  to  spell  out 
of  a  spelling  book,  and  to  read  out  of  a 
reader,  and  to  write,  not  by  following  the 
dictates  of  your  own  conscience,  but  by 
following  the  copy  in  a  copy  book;  and 
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you  learned  to  speak  correctly  by  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  afterwards  the  exceptions." 

"And  it  was  a  good  way,  too,"  inter- 
rupted Scholasticus.  "It  gave  us  a  respect 
for  law  and  order,  to  learn  the  rules  and 
to  abide  by  them.  Now,  I  understand, 
they  don't  have  grammar,  but  'language 
work.'  The  idea  is,  I  suppose,  that  if  the 
pupils  practice  the  exceptions  they  need 
n't  bother  about  the  rules.  When  I  studied 
geography,  we  began  with  a  definition  of 
the  word  geography,  after  which  we  were 
told  that  the  earth  is  a  planet,  and  that  its 
surface  is  mostly  water,  a  fact  which  I 
have  never  forgotten.  Nowadays  they 
hold  that  geography,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home,  so  the  first  thing  is  to 
make  a  geodetic  survey  of  the  backyard. 
By  the  time  they  work  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  earth  is  a  planet,  the  pupils  have 
learned  so  many  other  things  that  it 
makes  very  little  impression  on  their 
minds." 

"Scholasticus,"  said  I,  "I  was  saying 
the  old  order  changes  lest  one  good  cus- 
tom should  corrupt  the  educational  world. 
They  were  great  people  for  rules  in  your 
day.  It  was  an  inheritance  from  the  Past. 
You  remember  the  anecdote  of  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  who  taught  Cotton  Mather  Latin. 
A  pupil  writes,  'My  master  found  fault 
with  the  syntax  of  one  word,  which  was 
not  so  used  heedlessly,  but  designedly, 
and  therefore  I  told  him  there  was  a  plain 
grammar  rule  for  it.  He  angrily  replied 
that  there  was  no  such  rule.  I  took  the 
grammar  and  showed  the  rule  to  him. 
Then  he  said,  "  Thou  art  a  brave  boy.  I 
had  forgot  the  rule." '  That  takes  us  back 
to  a  time  when  there  was  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  rules.  We  don't  reason  so 
rigidly  from  rules  now,  we  develop  the 
mind  according  to  a  chronological  rather 
than  a  logical  order.  We  let  the  ideas 
come  according  to  the  order  of  nature." 

At  this,  the  wrath  of  Scholasticus  bub- 
bled over.  '"The  order  of  nature!'  The 
nature  of  what  ?  A  cabbage  head  grows 
according  to  an  order  natural  to  cabbages. 


But  a  rational  intelligence  is  developed 
according  to  the  laws  of  reason .  The  first 
thing  is  to  formulate  the  laws,  and  then  to 
obey  them.  Logic  has  to  do  with  the  laws 
of  rational  thought,  just  as  grammar  has 
to  do  with  the  laws  of  correct  speech. 
Nowadays,  the  teacher  seems  to  be  afraid 
of  laying  down  the  law.  I  visited  a  model 
school  the  other  day.  It  was  n't  a  school 
at  all,  according  to  the  definition  in  the 
old-fashioned  book  I  used  to  read:  'A 
school  is  a  place  where  children  go  to 
study  books.  The  good  children  when 
they  have  learned  their  lessons  go  out  to 
play,  the  idle  remain  and  are  punished.' 
According  to  the  modern  method,  it  is  the 
teacher  who  must  remain  to  be  punished 
for  the  idleness  of  her  pupils.  It's  her  busi- 
ness to  make  the  lessons  interesting.  If 
then:  attention  wanders,  she  is  held  re- 
sponsible. The  teacher  must  stay  after 
hours  and  plan  new  strategic  moves.  She 
must  by  indirection  find  direction,  and 
while  the  pupil  is  resisting  one  form  of  in- 
struction, she  suddenly  teaches  him  some- 
thing else.  In  this  way  the  pupil's  wits  are 
kept  on  the  run.  No  matter  how  they  scat- 
ter, there  is  the  teacher  before  him. ' ' 

"  Why  is  not  that  a  good  way  ?  "  I  said. 
"It  certainly  brings  results.  The  pupil 
gets  on  rapidly.  He  learns  a  lesson  before 
he  knows  it." 

"He  never  does  know  it,"  growled 
Scholasticus.  "And  what's  worse,  he 
does  n't  know  that  he  does  n't  know  it. 
By  this  painless  method  he  has  never  been 
compelled  to  charge  his  mind  with  it  and 
to  reason  it  out.  And  besides,  it's  death  on 
the  teacher.  Ezekiel  Cheever  taught  that 
Boston  Latin  School  till  he  was  over 
ninety  years  old,  and  never  had  a  touch  of 
nervous  prostration.  He  did  n't  have  to 
lie  awake  planning  how  to  hold  the  rapt 
attention  of  his  pupils.  If  there  was  any 
chance  of  the  grammar  rules  not  being 
learned,  he  let  them  do  the  worrying.  It 
was  good  for  them.  There  was  a  race  of 
sturdy  thinkers  in  those  days.  They  knew 
how  to  deal  with  knotty  problems.  If  they 
survived  the  school,  they  could  not  be 
downed  in  the  town  meeting." 
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"Scholasticus,"  I  said,  "I  don't  like 
the  way  you  talk.  The  trouble  with  you 
is  that  you  took  your  education  too  hard. 
I  fancy  that  I  see  every  lesson  you  ever 
learned  sticking  out  of  your  consciousness 
like  the  piles  of  stones  in  a  New  Hamp- 
shire pasture.  They  are  monuments  of  in- 
dustry, but  they  lack  a  certain  suavity. 
You  are  doing  what  most  Americans  do : 
whenever  they  find  anything  wrong  they 
lay  the  blame  on  the  public  schools.  Just 
because  some  of  the  younger  men  at  your 
Club  argue   somewhat  erratically,  you 
blame  the  whole  modern  system  of  edu- 
cation .  It 's  a  way  you  clever  people  have : 
you  are  not  content  with  one  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason  for  your  statement  of  fact; 
you  must  reinforce  it  by  another  of  a 
more  general  character.  It  makes  me  feel 
as  I  do  when,  a  faucet  needing  a  new 
washer,  I  send  for  a  plumber,  —  and  be- 
hold twain!  One  would  be  enough,  if  he 
would  attend  strictly  to  business.   Every 
system  has  its  failures.  If  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day  seems  to  have  more  than  its 
share,  it  is  because  its  failures  are  still  in 
evidence,  while  those  of  your  generation 
are  mostly  forgotten.    Oblivion  is  a  deft 
housemaid,  who  tidies  up  the  chambers 
of  the  Past  by  sweeping  all  the  dust  into 
the  dark  corners.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
drop  into  the  Present  amid  the  disorder  of 
the  spring  cleaning,  when  everything  is 
out  on  the  line.    If  you  could  recall  the 
shining  lights  in  your  Logic  class,  you 
might  admit  that  some  of  them  had  the 
form  of  reasoning  without  the  power 
thereof.    It  was  in  your  day,  was  n't  it, 
that  the  criticism  was  made  on  the  under- 
graduate thesis,  — 

'  Although  he  wrote  it  all  by  rote, 
He  did  not  write  it  right.' 

I  could  n't  help  thinking  of  those  lines 
when  I  was  listening  just  now  to  your  rea- 
soning. The  real  point,  Scholasticus,  is 
this,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  you. 
You  talk  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.  When 
you  were  in  college  it  seemed  a  very  sim- 
ple thing  to  formulate  these  laws.  There 
was  no  child  Psychology,  giving  way  be- 
fore you  knew  it  to  adolescence,  where 


everything  was  quite  different.  There 
was  no  talk  about  subliminal  conscious- 
ness, where  you  could  n't  tell  which  was 
consciousness  and  which  was  something 
else.  The  mind  in  your  day  came  in  one 
standard  size." 

"Yes,"  said  Scholasticus,  "when  we 
were  in  the  Academy,  we  had  Watts  on 
the  Mind.  Watts  treated  his  subject  in 
a  straightforward  way;  he  had  nothing 
about  nervous  reactions;  he  gave  us  plain 
Mind.  When  we  got  into  college  we  had 
Locke  on  the  Understanding.  When  it 
was  time  to  take  account  of  conscience, 
we  had  Paley's  Moral  Science.  This,  with 
the  Evidences,  made  a  pretty  good  pre- 
paration for  life." 

"So  it  did,"  I  said,  "and  you  have 
done  credit  to  your  training.  But  since 
that  time  Psychologists  have  made  a 
number  of  discoveries  which  render  it 
necessary  to  revise  the  old  methods." 

Seeing  that  he,  for  the  first  time,  was 
giving  me  his  attention,  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  win  him  away  from 
that  futile  and  acrid  criticism  of  the  pre- 
sent course  of  events  which  is  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  men  of  his  age,  to  the  more 
fruitful  criticism  by  creation. 

"Scholasticus,"  I  said,  "here  is  your 
opportunity.  You  complain  that  Logic 
is  going  out.  The  trouble  is  that  it 
has  been  taught  in  an  antiquated  way. 
The  logicians  followed  the  analogy  of 
mathematics.  They  invented  all  sorts  of 
formal  figures  and  diagrams,  and  were 
painfully  abstract.  When  you  were  learn- 
ing to  reason,  you  had  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory a  formula  like  this:  'Every  y  is  x; 
every  z  is  y;  therefore  every  z  is  x. 
E.  g.,  let  the  major  term  (which  is  repre- 
sented by  x)  be  "One  who  possesses  all 
virtue,"  the  minor  term  (z)  "  Every  man 
who  possesses  one  virtue,"  and  the  middle 
term  (y)  "  Every  man  who  possesses  pru- 
dence," and  you  have  the  celebrated  ar- 
gument of  Aristotle  that  "the  virtues  are 
inseparable." ' 

"  Now  you  can't  make  the  youth  of  this 
generation  submit  to  that  kind  of  argu- 
mentation. They  are  willing  to  admit  the 
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virtues  are  inseparable,  if  you  say  so,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  take  time  to  figure 
it  out.  You  can't  arouse  their  interest  by 
demonstrating  that  'If  A  is  B,  C  is  D;  C 
is  not  D,  therefore  A  is  not  B.'  They  say, 
'  What  of  it  ? '  They  refuse  to  concern 
themselves  about  the  fate  of  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Such  methods  prejudice  them 
against  Logic.  They  prefer  not  to  reason 
at  all  rather  than  do  it  in  such  an  old-fash- 
ioned way.  Besides,  they  have  peeped  into 
the  Psychology  for  Teachers,  and  they 
know  their  rights.  Such  teaching  is  not 
good  pedagogics.  The  youthful  mind  must 
be  shielded  from  abstractions;  if  it  is  not, 
there's  no  knowing  what  might  happen. 
It  won't  do  to  go  at  your  subject  in  such  a 
brutal  way.  This  is  the  age  of  the  con- 
crete and  the  vital.  Things  are  observed 
in  the  state  of  Nature.  The  birds  must  be 
in  the  bush,  and  the  fishes  in  the  water, 
and  the  flowers  must  be  caught  in  the 
very  act  of  growing.  That 's  what  makes 
them  interesting.  If  the  youthful  mind  is 
to  be  induced  to  love  Nature,  Nature 
must  do  her  prettiest  for  the  youthful 
mind.  Otherwise  it  will  be  found  that  the 
mental  vacuum  abhors  Nature. 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  Logic,  it 
must  be  attached  to  something  in  which 
people  are  already  interested.  People  are 
interested  in  biological  processes.  They 
like  to  see  things  grow,  and  to  help  in  the 
process  as  far  as  they  can  without  disturb- 
ing Nature.  Why  don't  you,  Scholasticus, 
try  your  hand  at  a  text  book  which  shall 
insinuate  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  sound  reasoning,  under  the 
guise  of  Botany  or  Hygiene  or  Physical 
Culture,  or  some  of  the  branches  that  are 
more  popular  ?  I  believe  that  you  could 
make  a  syllogism  as  interesting  as  any- 
thing else.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make 
people  think  that  it  is  something  else." 

At  the  time  Scholasticus  only  sniffed 
scornfully  at  my  suggestion;  but  not 
many  days  had  passed  before  I  began  to 
notice  a  change  in  his  demeanor.  Instead 
of  his  usual  self-sufficiency,  there  came 
into  his  eyes  a  wistful  plea  for  apprecia- 
tion. He  had  the  chastened  air  of  one 


who  no  longer  sits  in  the  chair  of  the  critic, 
but  is  awaiting  the  moment  when  he  shall 
endure  criticism. 

From  such  signs  as  these  I  inferred  that 
Scholasticus  was  writing  a  book.  There 
is  nothing  that  so  takes  the  starch  out  of 
a  man's  intellect  and  reduces  him  to  a 
state  of  abject  dependence  on  the  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow-beings  as  writing  a 
book.  For  the  first  question  about  a  book 
is  not  "Is  it  good  ?"  but  "Will  anybody 
read  it?"  When  this  question  is  asked, 
the  most  commonplace  individual  as- 
sumes a  new  importance.  He  represents 
the  Public.  The  Author  wonders  as  to 
what  manner  of  man  he  is.  Will  he  like 
the  Book  ? 

I  was  not  therefore  surprised  when  one 
day  Scholasticus,  in  a  shamefaced  way, 
handed  me  the  manuscript  of  a  work  en- 
titled, How  to  Know  the  Fallacies ;  or 
Nature-Study  in  Logic. 

In  these  pages  Scholasticus  shows  a 
sincere  desire  to  adapt  himself  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  He  no  longer  stands 
proudly  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  good 
ship  Logic,  with  a  sense  of  fathomless 
depths  of  rationality  under  the  keel.  Logic 
is  a  poor  old  stranded  wreck.  His  work  is 
like  that  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson : 
to  carry  off  the  necessities  of  life  and  the 
more  portable  luxuries,  and  to  use  them 
in  setting  up  housekeeping  on  the  new 
island  of  Nature-Study. 

I  cannot  say  that  he  has  been  entirely 
successful  in  making  the  art  of  reasoning 
a  pleasant  out-of-door  recreation.  He 
has  not  altogether  overcome  the  stiffness 
which  is  the  result  of  his  early  education. 
In  treating  thought  as  if  it  were  a  vege- 
table, he  does  not  always  conceal  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  a  vegetable.  There  are, 
therefore,  occasional  jolts  as  he  suddenly 
changes  from  one  aspect  of  his  subject  to 
another. 

I  was,  however,  much  pleased  to  see 
that,  instead  of  ambitiously  attempting 
to  treat  of  the  processes  of  valid  reason- 
ing, he  has  been  content  to  begin  with 
those  forms  of  argumentation  which  are 
more  familiar. 
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His  preface  does  what  every  good  per- 
face  should  do:  it  presents  the  Author 
not  at  his  worst  nor  at  his  best,  but  in  a 
salvable  condition,  so  that  the  reader  will 
say,  "He  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  after 
all,  and  doubtless  when  he  gets  warmed 
up  to  his  work  he  will  do  better."  It  may 
be  as  well  to  quote  the  Preface  in  full. 

"Careless  Reader,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween those  wholesome  recreations  which 
make  up  the  more  important  portion  of 
life,  you  may  have  sometimes  come  upon 
a  thought.  It  may  have  been  only  a  tiny 
thoughtlet.  Slight  as  it  was  in  itself,  it 
was  worthy  of  your  attention,  for  it  was  a 
living  thing.  Pushing  its  way  out  of  the 
fertile  soil  of  your  subconscious  being, 
it  had  come  timidly  into  the  light  of  day. 
If  it  seemed  to  you  unusual,  it  was  only 
because  you  have  not  cultivated  the  habit 
of  noticing  such  things.  They  are  really 
very  common. 

"If  you  can  spare  the  time,  let  us  sit 
down  together  and  pluck  up  the  thought- 
let  by  the  roots  and  examine  its  structure. 
You  may  find  some  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
a  little  profit,  in  these  native  growths  of 
your  mind. 

"When  you  take  up  a  thought  and  pull 
it  to  pieces,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  seems.  It  is  in  reality  made  up 
of  several  thoughts  joined  together.  When 
you  try  to  separate  them,  you  find  it  diffi- 
cult. The  connective  tissue  which  binds 
them  together  is  called  inference.  When 
several  thoughts  growing  out  of  the  same 
soil  are  connected  by  inference,  they  form 
what  is  called  an  argument.  Arguments, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  state  of  Nature, 
are  of  two  kinds;  those  that  hang  to- 
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gether,  and  those  that  only  seem  to  hang 
together;  these  latter  are  called  Fallacies. 
"In  former  times  they  were  treated  as 
mere  weeds  and  were  mercilessly  uproot- 
ed. In  these  days  we  have  learned  to  look 
upon  them  with  a  kindlier  eye.  They  have 
their  uses,  and  seem  to  beautify  many  a 
spot  that  otherwise  would  remain  barren. 
They  are  the  wild  flowers  of  the  intellec- 
tual world.  I  do  not  intend  to  intrude  my 
own  taste  or  to  pass  judgment  on  the  dif- 


ferent varieties;  but  only  to  show  my 
readers  how  to  know  the  fallacies  when 
they  see  them.  It  may  be  said  that  mere 
nomenclature  is  of  little  value.  So  it  is  in 
itself;  yet  there  is  a  pleasure  in  knowing 
the  names  of  the  common  things  we  meet 
every  day.  The  search  for  fallacies  need 
never  take  one  far  afield.  The  collector 
may  find  almost  all  the  known  varieties 
growing  within  his  own  enclosure. 

"  Let  us  then  go  out  in  the  sunshine  into 
the  pleasant  field  of  thought.  There  we 
see  the  arguments  —  valid  and  other- 
wise —  as  they  are  growing.  You  will  no- 
tice that  every  argument  has  three  essen- 
tial parts.  First  is  the  root,  called  by  the 
old  logicians  in  their  crabbed  language 
the  Major  Premiss.  Growing  quite  nat- 
urally out  of  this  is  the  stem,  called  the 
Minor  Premiss;  and  crowning  that  is  the 
flower,  with  its  seed  vessels  which  contain 
the  potentialities  of  future  arguments,  — 
this  is  called  the  Conclusion. 

"  Let  the  reader  observe  this  argument : 
'Every  horse  is  an  animal;'  that  is  the 
root  thought.  '  Sheep  are  not  horses; '  that 
is  the  stem  shooting  into  the  air.  There- 
fore, sheep  are  not  animals;'  that  is  the 
conclusion,  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

"There  is  a  pleasing  impression  of 
naturalness  about  the  way  in  which  one 
thought  grows  out  of  that  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  it.  There  is  a  sudden  thrill 
when  we  come  to  the  'therefore,'  the  blos- 
soming time  of  the  argument.  We  feel 
that  we  are  entering  into  one  of  Nature's 
secret  processes.  Unless  our  senses  are 
deceiving  us,  we  are  actually  reasoning. 

"After  a  while,  when  curiosity  and  the 
pride  of  possession  lead  us  to  look  more 
carefully  at  our  treasure,  we  are  some- 
what surprised.  It  is  not  as  it  seemed.  A 
little  observation  convinces  us  that,  in 
spite  of  our  argumentation,  sheep  are  ani- 
mals, and  always  have  been.  Thus,  quite 
by  accident,  and  through  the  unaided  ex- 
ercise of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  come 
upon  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  rea- 
soning, one  that  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  wise  men  since  Aristotle,  —  a 
fallacy." 
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In  the  opening  chapters,  Scholasticus 
gives  a  description  of  the  more  common 
fallacies,  with  an  account  of  their  habits 
of  growth  and  of  the  soils  in  which  they 
most  flourish.  "  Petitio  Prindpii,  or  beg- 
ging the  question.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
little  fallacy  of  vine-like  habit.  It  is  found 
growing  beside  old  walls,  and  wherever  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  It  is  easily 
propagated  from  slips,  each  slip  being 
capable  of  indefinite  multiplication,  the 
terminal  buds  sending  down  new  roots, 
and  the  process  of  growth  going  on  con- 
tinuously. So  tenacious  is  it  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  eradicate  the  pe- 
titio,  when  once  it  has  fairly  established 
itself.  It  recommends  itself  on  the  ground 
of  economy.  In  most  arguments  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  prove  one  thing  by  means 
of  another  thing.  This,  of  course,  involves 
a  considerable  waste  of  good  material.  In 
begging  the  question,  by  means  of  one 
proposition  we  are  enabled  to  prove  a 
proposition  that  is  identical  with  it.  In 
this  way  an  idea  may  be  made  to  go  a 
long  way. 

"  The  most  familiar  variety  of  this  falla- 
cy is  that  known  as  the  Argument  in  a  Cir- 
cle. To  those  who  are  fond  of  arguments, 
but  who  can  afford  very  little  mind  space 
for  their  cultivation,  this  is  an  almost  ideal 
fallacy.  It  requires  only  the  slightest  soil, 
deriving  its  nutriment  almost  wholly  from 
the  air,  and  reproducing  itself  without  the 
slightest  variation  in  type. 

"  Its  hardiness  and  exuberant  efflores- 
cence make  it  desirable  for  many  pur- 
poses. It  is  useful  as  a  screen  to  hide  the 
more  unsightly  parts  of  one's  intellectual 
grounds.  Often,  too,  there  may  be  an  ar- 
gumentative structure  that  has  fallen  into 
decay.  Its  real  reason  for  existence  is  no 
longer  obvious,  yet  it  may  have  associa- 
tions which  make  us  reluctant  to  tear  it 
down.  In  such  a  case,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  plant  a  slip  of  the  circular  argu- 
ment. In  a  short  time  the  old  ruin  be- 
comes a  bower,  covered  with  an  exuberant 
efflorescence  of  rationality.  This  argu- 
ment is  to  be  recommended  for  a  Woman 's 
Hardy  Garden  of  Fallacies. 


"  It  is  one  which  gives  great  pleasure  to 
a  home-loving  person  who  finds  satisfac- 
tion in  that  which  is  his  own.  Often  have 
I  seen  a  householder  sitting  under  its  sweet 
shade,  well  content.  He  was  conscious  of 
having  an  argument  which  answered  to 
all  his  needs,  and  which  protected  him 
alike  from  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
and  from  the  intrusive  questioning  of  the 
more  critical  sort  of  saints.  He  had  such 
satisfaction  as  came  to  Jonah,  when  the 
booth  he  had  constructed,  with  such 
slight  skill  as  belonged  to  an  itinerant 
preacher,  was  covered  by  the  luxuriant 
gourd  vine.  Things  were  not  going  as  he 
had  expected  in  Nineveh,  and  current 
events  were  discrediting  his  prophecies, 
but  Jonah  'rejoiced  with  great  joy  over 
the  gourd.' 

"I  may  be  pardoned,  in  treating  the 
circular  argument,  for  deviating,  for  a 
moment,  from  the  field  of  botany  into  the 
neighboring  field  of  zoology.  For  after  all, 
the  same  principles  hold  good  there  also, 
and  as  we  are  forming  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  thought  as  a  kind  of  plant,  we  may 
also  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  animal,  —  let 
us  say,  if  you  please,  a  goldfish.  You  have 
often  paused  to  watch  the  wonders  of  ma- 
rine life  as  epitomized  in  a  glass  globe 
upon  your  centre  table.  Those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  have  doubtless 
seen  more  of  the  surface  of  waters,  but 
they  have  not  the  same  facilities  for  look- 
ing into  its  interior  life  that  you  have  in 
your  aquarium.  A  school  of  goldfishes 
represent  for  you  the  finny  monsters  of 
the  deep.  You  see  the  whole  world  they 
move  in.  The  encircling  glass  is  the  firma- 
ment in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  The  gold- 
fishes go  round  and  round,  and  have  a 
very  good  time,  and  have  many  adven- 
tures, but  they  never  get  out  of  their  crys- 
tal firmament.  You  may  leave  them  for 
half  a  day,  but  when  you  come  back  you 
know  just  where  to  find  them.  An  aquari- 
um is  a  much  safer  place  for  goldfishes  to 
swim  in  than  the  ocean;  to  be  sure,  they 
do  not  get  on  far,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  do  not  get  lost,  and  there  are  no 
whales,  or  even  herrings,  to  make  them 
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afraid.  There  is  the  same  advantage  in 
doing  our  reasoning  in  a  circle.  We  can 
keep  up  an  argument  much  longer  when 
we  are  operating  in  friendly  waters  and 
are  always  near  our  base  of  supplies.  The 
trouble  with  thinking  straight  is,  that  it  is 
likely  to  take  us  too  far  from  home.  The 
first  we  know  we  are  facing  a  new  issue. 
From  this  peril  we  are  saved  by  the  habit 
of  going  round  and  round.  He  who  ar- 
gues and  runs  away  from  the  real  difficulty 
lives  to  argue  another  day,  and  the  best  of 
it  is  the  argument  will  be  just  the  same. 

"  Argumentum  ad  Hominem.  This  is 
a  large  family,  containing  many  interest- 
ing varieties.  The  ad  hominem  is  of  para- 
sitic growth,  a  sort  of  logical  mistletoe.  It 
grows  not  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  but 
of  the  nature  of  the  particular  mind  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  In  the  cultivation 
of  this  fallacy  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
member that  each  mind  has  its  weak 
point.  Find  out  what  this  weak  point  is, 
and  drop  into  it  the  seed  of  the  appro- 
priate fallacy,  and  the  result  will  exceed 
your  fondest  anticipation. 

"  Again,  with  the  reader's  kind  permis- 
sion, I  will  stray  from  the  field  of  botany, 
this  time  into  that  of  personal  experience. 
At  the  risk  of  falling  into  obsolete  and  dis- 
credited methods  of  instruction,  I  will  ask 
you  for  the  moment  to  look  in  and  not  out. 

"Dear  Reader,  often,  when  reasoning 
with  yourself,  especially  about  your  own 
conduct,  you  have  found  comfort  in  a 
syllogism  like  this,  — 

I  like  to  do  right; 

I  do  what  I  like; 

Therefore,  I  do  what  is  right. 
The  conclusion  is  so  satisfactory  that  you 
have  no  heart  to  look  too  narrowly  at  the 
process  by  which  it  is  attained.  When 
you  do  what  you  like,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  righteousness  is  a  by-product 
of  your  activity.  Moreover,  there  is  a  na- 
tive generosity  about  you  which  makes 
you  willing  to  share  with  others  the  more 
lasting  benefits  which  may  ensue.  You 
are  ready  to  believe  that  what  is  profitable 
to  you  must  also  be  profitable  to  them  in 
the  long  run,  —  if  not  in  a  material,  then 


in  a  spiritual  way.  All  the  advantage  that 
comes  to  you  is  merely  temporary  and 
personal.  When  you  have  reaped  this 
scanty  harvest,  you  do  not  begrudge  to 
humanity  in  general  its  plentiful  glean- 
ings. In  your  altruistic  mood  you  do 
not  consider  too  carefully  the  particular 
blessing  which  your  action  has  bestowed 
on  the  world;  you  are  content  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  a  good  diffused. 
•  "  When  out  of  what  is  in  the  beginning 
only  a  personal  gratification  there  grows 
a  cosmic  law,  we  have  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem,.  There  are  few  greater  plea- 
sures in  life  than  that  of  having  all  our 
preferences  justified  by  our  reason.  There 
are  some  persons  who  safe  so  susceptible 
to  arguments  of  this  kind  that  they  never 
suffer  from  the  sensation  of  having  done 
something  wrong,  —  a  sensation  which  I 
can  assure  you  is  quite  disagreeable. 
They  might  suspect  they  had  done  wrong, 
were  it  not  that  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
reason  about  it  they  perceive  that  all  that 
happened  was  highly  to  their  credit.  The 
more  they  think  about  it,  the  more  pleased 
they  are  with  themselves.  They  perceive 
that  their  action  was  much  more  disinter- 
ested than,  at  the  time,  they  intended. 
They  are  like  a  person  who  tumbles  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  can't  go  under,  even  if 
he  tries.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  spe- 
cific gravity.  When  a  conscience  is  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  the  moral  ele- 
ment into  which  it  is  cast,  it  cannot  re- 
main submerged.  The  fortunate  owner 
of  such  a  conscience  watches  it  with  satis- 
faction when  it  serenely  bobs  to  the  sur- 
face; he  advertises  its  superlative  excel- 
lence, —  'Perfectly  Pure!  It  floats.' 

"The  great  use  of  the  ad  hominem  ar- 
gument is  like  that  of  certain  leguminous 
plants  which  enrich  the  soil  by  returning 
to  it  elements  in  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously lacking.  After  a  crop  of  ad  homi- 
nem arguments  has  grown  and  been 
turned  under,  we  may  expect  a  rich  har- 
vest of  more  commercially  valuable  fal- 
lacies in  the  next  season.  Thus  to  enrich 
the  soil  is  an  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the 
culturist. 
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"  Suppose,  for  example,  you  were  to  at- 
tempt to  implant  this  proposition  in  the 
unprepared  mind  of  an  acquaintance,  — 
'All  geese  are  swans.'  The  proposition 
is  not  well  received.  All  your  friend's 
ornithological  prejudices  are  against  it. 
There  is  no  foodstuff  to  support  your 
theory. 

"  But  suppose  you  prepare  the  soil  by  a 
crop  of  the  ad  hominem  argument.  You 
say  to  your  friend,  after  looking  admiring- 
ly at  his  possessions, '  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  your  geese  are  swans.'  He  answers 
cordially,  'That's  just  what  I  was  think- 
ing myself.'  Now  you  have  nicely  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  further  operations. 

"  While  controversial  theologians  have 
always  had  a  fondness  for  arguments  in 
a  circle,  the  ad  hominem  arguments  have 
been  largely  cultivated  by  politicians. 
More  than  a  generation  ago  Jeremy 
Bentham  published  a  work  called  Po- 
litical Fallacies.  He  described  those  that 
are  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  Al- 
most all  on  his  list  were  of  the  ad  homi- 
nem variety.  He  described  particularly 
those  which  could  be  grown  to  advan- 
tage in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Since 
Bentham 's  day,  much  has  been  done  in 
America  in  the  way  of  propagating  new 
varieties.  Many  of  these,  though  widely 
advertised,  have  not  yet  been  scientifically 
described.  I  have  thought  that  if  my  pre- 
sent book  is  well  received,  I  might  publish 
another  covering  this  ground.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  entitled,  Reasoning  for  Profit; 
or  Success  wtik  Small  Fallacies. 

"The  great  essential  in  arguments' of 
this  kind  is  to  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  soil.  Given  the  right  soil,  and 
the  most  feeble  argument  will  flourish. 
Take,  for  example,  the  arguments  for  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings  to  rule,  once  much 
esteemed  by  court  preachers.  Of  course 
the  first  necessity  was  to  catch  your  kings. 
The  arguments  in  themselves  were  sin- 
gularly feeble,  but  they  flourished  might- 
ily in  the  hotbeds  of  royalty.  The  trouble 
was  that  they  did  not  bear  transplanting. 

"  Half  a  century  ago  there  were  a  dozen 
thrifty  arguments  for  human  slavery. 
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They  are,  abstractly  speaking,  as  good 
now  as  they  ever  were,  but  they  have  al- 
together passed  out  of  cultivation. 

"  In  landscape  gardening  groups  of  the 
ad  hominem  arguments  skillfully  ar- 
ranged are  always  charming.  Much  dis- 
crimination is  needed  for  the  adornment 
of  any  particular  spot.  Suppose  you  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  fallacies  for  an 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Esoteric  As- 
trologers. You  might  safely,  in  such  fer- 
tile soil  and  tropical  climate,  plant  the 
most  luxuriant  exotics.  Such  airy  growths, 
however,  would  be  obviously  inappro- 
priate for  a  commercial  club  composed  of 
solid  business  men.  You  would  for  them 
choose  rather  a  sturdy  perennial,  for  ex- 
ample, the  argumentum  ad  Pennsylva- 
niam,  or  Tariff-bearing  argument.  It 
grows  thus :  — 

The  tariff  is  that  which  conduces  to 
our  prosperity. 

A  tax  does  not  conduce  to  our  pros- 
perity. 

Therefore,  a  tariff  is  not  a  tax. 

Persons  who  have  confined  their  log- 
ical exercises  to  the  task  of  convincing 
impartial  minds  have  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
hilaration which  comes  when  one  has  only 
to  convince  a  person  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
course  of  action  he  has  already  taken. 
There  is  really  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  There  is  all  the  difference  that 
there  is  between  climbing  an  icy  hill  and 
sliding  down  the  same  hill  on  a  toboggan. 
There  is  no  intellectual  sport  equal  to 
that  of  tobogganing  from  a  lofty  moral 
premiss  to  a  congenial  practical  conclu- 
sion. We  go  so  fast  that  we  hardly  know 
how  we  got  to  the  bottom,  but  there  we 
are,  safe  and  sound.  We  have  only  to 
choose  our  company  and  hold  on,  — 
gravitation  does  the  rest.  It  is  astonishing 
what  conclusions  we  can  come  to  when 
we  do  our  reasoning  in  this  pleasantly 
gregarious  fashion. 

"  Ignoratio  Etenchi  ;  or  the  fallacy  of  ir- 
relevant conclusion.  This  is  not  a  natural 
species,  but  the  result  of  artifice.  It  is  a 
familiar  kind  of  argument.  It  begins  well, 
and  it  ends  well,  but  you  have  a  feeling 
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that  something  has  happened  to  it  in 
the  middle.  You  have  noticed  in  the 
orchard  an  apple  tree  that  starts  out  to 
be  a  Pippin,  but  when  the  time  comes  for 
it  to  bear  fruit  it  has  apparently  changed 
its  mind,  and  has  concluded  to  be  a  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  Of  course  you  are  aware 
that  it  has  not  really  changed  its  mind, 
for  the  laws  of  Nature  are  quite  invari- 
able. The  whimsicality  of  its  conduct  is 
to  be  laid  not  upon  Nature, but  upon  Art. 
The  gardener  has  skillfully  grafted  one 
stock  upon  another.  The  same  thing  can 
be  done  with  an  argument.  You  have 
often  observed  the  way  in  which  a  person 
will  start  out  to  prove  one  proposition  and 
after  a  little  while  end  up  with  the  trium- 
phant demonstration  of  something  that  is 
quite  different.  He  shows  such  an  ability 
at  ratiocination  that  you  cannot  help  ad- 
miring his  reasoning  powers,  though  it  is 
hard  to  follow  him.  Your  bewilderment 
comes  from  the  fact  that  you  had  ex- 
pected the  original  seedling  to  bring  forth 
after  its  kind,  and  had  not  noticed  the 
point  where  the  scion  of  a  new  proposi- 
tion had  been  grafted  on. 

"Many  persons  are  not  troubled  at 
all  when  the  conclusions  are  irrelevant. 
They  rather  like  them  that  way.  If  an 
argument  will  not  prove  one  thing,  then 
let  it  prove  another.  It  is  all  in  the  day's 
work.  To  persons  with  this  tolerant  taste 
the  variety  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  ig- 
noratio  denchi  is  very  pleasing." 

A  chapter  is  given  to  the  Cross-fertili- 
zation of  Fallacies.  The  author  shows 
how  two  half-truths,  brought  together 
from  two  widely  separated  fields  of 
thought,  will  produce  a  new  and  magnifi- 
cently variegated  form  of  opinion.  "  The 
hybrid  will  surpass  specimens  of  either  of 
the  parent  stocks  both  in  size  and  showi- 
ness.  Thus  a  half-truth  of  popular  re- 
ligion cross-fertilized  by  a  half-truth  of 
popular  science  will  produce  a  hybrid 
which  astonishes  both  the  religious  and 
the  scientific  world.  If  we  were  following 
the  analogy  of  mathematics  we  might  as- 
sume that  two  half-truths  would  make  a 
whole  truth.  But  when  we  are  dealing 


with  the  marvelous  reproductive  powers 
of  nature  we  find  that  they  make  much 
more  than  that." 

Scholasticus  gives  a  page  or  two  to  the 
Dwarfing  of  Arguments.  "The  complaint 
is  sometimes  heard  that  an  argument 
which  is  otherwise  satisfactory  proves  too 
much.  This  may  seem  a  good  fault  to 
those  whose  chief  difficulty  is  in  making 
their  arguments  prove  anything  at  all. 
But  I  assure  you  that  it  is  really  very 
troublesome  to  find  that  you  have  proved 
more  than  you  intended.  You  may  have 
no  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  surplus 
conclusions,  and  you  may  find  all  your 
plans  disarranged.  For  this  reason  many 
persons,  instead  of  cultivating  arguments 
of  the  standard  sizes,  which  take  a  good 
deal  of  room,  prefer  the  dwarf  varieties. 
These  are  very  convenient  where  one 
does  not  wish  one  principle  to  crowd  out 
another  that  may  be  opposed  to  it.  Per- 
sons inclined  to  moderation  prefer  to  cul- 
tivate a  number  of  good  ideas  without 
crowding.  The  dwarf  varieties  are  pleas- 
ing to  the  cultivated  taste,  as  they  are 
generally  exceedingly  symmetrical,  while 
full-grown  ideas,  especially  in  exposed 
places,  are  apt  to  impress  one  as  being 
scraggly. 

"  Dean  Swift,  who  had  no  taste  for  min- 
iature excellencies,  spoke  scornfully  of 
those  who  plant  oaks  in  flower  pots.  I 
have,  however,  frequently  seen  very  pleas- 
ing oaks  grown  in  this  way,  and  they  were 
not  in  very  big  flower  pots,  either. 

"In  moral  reasoning,  it  is  especially 
difficult  to  keep  our  conclusions  moderate 
enough  for  our  convenience.  An  ordi- 
nary argument  always  tends  to  prove  too 
much.  This  is  disconcerting  to  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  their  favor- 
ite text,  'Be  not  overmuch  righteous.' 
The  danger  of  overmuchness  is  obviated 
by  cultivating  the  fashionable  dwarf  va- 
rieties of  righteousness. 

"Various  methods  of  dwarfing  are 
practiced  with  success.  Training  will  do 
much;  you  have  seen  trees  dwarfed  by 
tying  them  up  to  a  trellis  or  against  a  wall 
or  to  stakes,  and  preventing  their  growth 
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beyond  the  prescribed  limits.  Incessant 
pruning  is  necessary,  and  each  new  growth 
must  be  vigorously  headed  back.  By 
using  the  same  means  we  may  cultivate 
a  number  of  fine  ideas,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  fairly  small." 

The  least  satisfactory  chapter  is  that  on 
Pests.  "  It  is  easy  enough,"  says  Scholas- 
ticus,"  to  describe  a  pest,  but  it  is  another 
matter  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  most  pains- 
taking fallacy  culturist  must  expect  to 
awake  some  morning,  and  behold  his 
choicest  arguments  laid  low  by  some  new 
kind  of  critic.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  pestiferous  activity  of  these 
creatures.  They  are  of  two  kinds :  those 
that  bite,  cutting  off  the  roots  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  those  that  suck  out  the 
juices.  These  latter  destroy  the  vital  tis- 
sue of  inference  on  which  everything  de- 
pends. I  never  met  any  one  who  culti- 
vated arguments  on  a  large  scale  who 
did  not  have  his  tale  of  woe. 

"I  had  a  friend  who  had  at  one  time 
a  theological  friend  who  had  great  repu- 
tation as  a  dogmatist.  He  had  for  many 
years  a  garden  of  fallacies  which  was  one 
of  the  show  places.  It  was  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  so  that  many  fine  old  dogmas 
flourished  which  we  do  not  often,  in  these 
days,  see  growing  out  of  doors.  Every- 
thing went  well  until  the  locality  became 
infested  with  destructive  criticism.  He 
tried  all  the  usual  remedies  without  suc- 
cess. At  last  he  became  utterly  discour- 
aged, and  cut  out  all  the  dead  wood, 
and  uprooted  all  the  dogmas  that  were 
attacked  by  the  pest.  Since  then  he  has 
given  up  his  more  ambitious  plans,  and 
he  has  only  a  simple  little  place  where  he 
cultivates  those  fruits  of  the  spirit  which 
are  not  affected  by  destructive  criticism. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  is  making  a 
very  pleasant  place  of  it. 

"  For  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
are  not  ready  to  take  such  heroic  meth- 
ods, it  may  be  said  that  eternal  vigilance, 
though  not  a  panacea,  will  do  much. 
Some  of  the  most  dreaded  species  of 
critics[are  not  so  dangerous  as  they  seem. 


Many  persons  fear  the  Criticus  Aca- 
demicus.  I  have,  however,  seen  fallacies 
which  survived  the  attacks  of  this  species 
and  fell  easy  victims  to  the  more  trou- 
blesome Criticus  Vulgaria,  or  Common 
Gumption. 

The  worst  pest  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Reductio  ad  Absurdum.  This  is  a  kind  of 
scale  which  grows  upon  a  promising  ar- 
gument and  eats  out  its  life.  It  is  so  inno- 
cent in  its  appearance  that  at  first  one 
does  not  suspect  its  deadly  character.  In 
fact,  it  is  sometimes  taken  as  an  agreeable 
ornament.  After  a  little  while  the  argu- 
ment is  covered  over  with  a  sort  of  dry 
humor.  There  is  then  no  remedy." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers,  Scholasticus  deals  particularly 
with  statistics.  He  refers  incidentally  to 
their  use  in  the  cultivation  of  valid  argu- 
ments. Their  importance  here  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  "It  should  be 
remembered,"  he  says,  "  that  in  this  case 
success  depends  upon  the  extreme  care 
with  which  they  are  used.  An  unusual 
amount  of  discrimination  is  demanded  in 
their  application.  For  this  reason,  if  solid 
conclusions,  that  head  well,  are  expected, 
only  experts  of  good  character  can  be 
trusted  to  do  the  work. 

"  There  is  no  such  difficulty  in  the  use 
of  statistics,  if  the  grower  is  content  with 
arguments  of  the  fallacious  order.  Sta- 
tistics are  recommended  for  a  mulch. 
By  covering  a  bed  of  fallacies  with  a 
heavy  mulch  of  miscellaneous  statistical 
matter,  it  is  protected  from  the  early 
frosts  and  the  later  drought.  The  ground 
of  the  argument  is  kept  thus  in  a  good 
condition.  No  particular  care  is  here 
needed  in  the  application  of  statistics; 
any  man  who  can  handle  a  pitchfork  can 
do  all  that  is  required.  I  have  seen  aston- 
ishing results  obtained  in  this  way.  No 
one  need  be  deterred  by  the  considera- 
tion of  expense.  In  these  days  statistics 
are  so  cheap  that  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  all.  If  you  do  not  care  to  use  the 
material  freely  distributed  by  the  govern- 
ment, you  can  easily  collect  a  sufficient 
amount  for  yourself. 
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"The  best  way  is  to  prepare  circulars 
containing  half  a  dozen  irrelevant  ques- 
tions, which  you  send  to  several  thousand 
persons,  —  the  more  the  better.  If  you 
enclose  stamps,  those  who  are  good-na- 
tured and  conscientious  will  send  you 
such  odd  bits  of  opinion  as  they  have  no 
other  use  for,  and  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  science.  When  the 
contributions  are  received,  assort  them, 
putting  those  that  strike  you  as  more  or 
less  alike  in  long,  straight  rows.  Another 
way,  which  is  more  fanciful,  is  that  of 
arranging  them  in  curves.  This  is  called 
'tabulating  the  results.'  When  the  re- 
sults have  been  thoroughly  tabulated, 


use  them  in  the  manner  I  have  described 
for  the  protection  of  your  favorite  argu- 
ments." 

In  this  way  the  book  ran  on  for  some 
three  hundred  pages.  After  I  had  read  it, 
I  congratulated  Scholasticus  on  his  ef- 
fort. "You  have  almost  succeeded,"  I 
said,  "in  making  Logic  interesting;  that 
is,  if  it  is  Logic.  Now  that  you  have  made 
such  a  good  beginning,  I  wish  you  might 
go  further.  You  have  taught  us,  by  a  nat- 
ural method,  how  to  reason  fallaciously. 
I  wish  you  would  now  teach  us  how  to 
reason  correctly." 

"I  wish  I  could,"  said  Scholasticus. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
DOMESTIC  SERVICE 

BY   LUCY   M.  SALMON 


A  LADY  recently  called  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  who  answered  in  person  the  ring 
at  the  door.  With  careworn  expression 
and  flurried  manner  she  apologized  for 
the  confusion  that  apparently  reigned  in 
the  house,  saying,  — 

"My  parlor  maid  is  upstairs  ill,  —  not 
ill  enough  to  go  to  the  hospital,  too  ill  to 
work,  too  far  from  home  to  go  there,  yet 
needing  attention  from  me.  My  waitress 
is  having  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  and  I  have 
sent  her  out  to  do  an  errand  and  get 
some  fresh  air.  The  cook  is  just  now 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  her  husband, 
—  the  coachman,  —  and  is  seeking  a 
divorce,  so  that  one  or  the  other  must 
go.  The  footman  came  home  drunk 
last  night  and  had  to  be  discharged  this 
morning.  My  house  is  at  sixes  and  sev- 
ens, my  husband  lunched  down  town, 
my  mother  has  taken  the  children  and 
the  nursery  maid  home  with  her,  guests 
arrive  this  evening,  and  I  have  spent 
the  day  in  a  vain  search  for  help  in  the 
house.  I  belong  to  a  club  studying 


household  economics,  and  have  allowed  it 
to  turn  a  search  light  on  all  my  household 
affairs  in  the  interests  of  society  at  large. 
I  am  now  ready  to  call  a  halt,  to  refuse  to 
have  my  domestic  arrangements  consid- 
ered a  hunting  ground  for  theorists,  to 
pronounce  all  such  clubs  vain  mockeries, 
snares,  and  delusions,  inventions  of  the 
enemy  for  squandering  time,  and  show- 
ing the  bitter  contrast  between  abstract 
theory  and  concrete  reality.  The  only 
club  I  am  interested  in  must  provide  on 
tap  maids  who  never  get  ill  or  sulky, 
cooks  without  a  temper,  and  coachmen 
and  footmen  of  unimpeachable  habits." 
It  is  possible  that  such  conditions  are 
not  confined  to  "the  uninhabited  districts 
west  of  Schenectady,"  and  that  elsewhere 
there  may  be  despairing  housekeepers 
ready  to  cry  out  against  all  serious  study 
of  domestic  questions,  because  such  study 
has  not  yet  had  an  immediate  and  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  management  of  their 
individual  households.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
improbable,  for  there  is  in  every  clime 
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the  tradition  of  a  time  when  household 
helpers  were  abundant,  competent,  and 
cheap,  —  a  golden  age  when  harmony 
reigned  in  the  household  and  domestic 
discord  was  unknown.  Has  this  peaceful 
condition  been  rudely  broken  up  by  the 
meddlesome  interference  of  domestic 
busybodies  ?  Has  progress  been  hindered 
by  the  club  studying  household  econo- 
mics, by  the  investigator  seeking  for  facts, 
by  the  theorist  trying  to  square  the  ideal 
with  the  real,  and  by  students  of  social 
conditions  anxious  to  explain  the  present 
by  the  past?  Is  the  only  remedy  for 
present  ills  the  suppression  of  all  discus- 
sion, since  discussion  breeds  contempt 
and  unhappiness  ?  Is  the  club  to  revert  to 
Browning,  the  investigator  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  comparatively  safe  field  of  an- 
cient history,  the  theorist  to  live  in  the 
future,  and  the  student  of  social  condi- 
tions to  content  himself  with  flower  mis- 
sions and  soup-kitchens?  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  conditions  are  worse  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  and  that  discus- 
sion and  investigation  are  responsible  for 
this  deterioration,  then  assuredly  the  club 
should  change  the  field  of  its  activity, 
and  all  discussion  of  the  household  affairs 
should  cease. 

But  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
club  studying  household  economics  is  not 
imminent.  The  premises  on  which  its 
detractors  base  their  criticisms  are  false, 
and  hence  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
these  premises  are  illogical  and  unreason- 
able. All  literature  goes  to  show  that  an 
ideal  condition  of  domestic  service  exists 
and  has  existed  only  in  the  castles  of 
Spain.  But  recent  literature  and  recent 
legislation  do  show  that  some  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  study  of  do- 
mestic service  as  an  occupation,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  individual  housekeepers 
still  have  and  always  will  have  trials  and 
perplexities  that  at  times  seem  almost 
overwhelming.  The  Hudson  empties  its 
waters  into  the  ocean,  yet  twice  each  day 
the  mightier  force  of  the  ocean  tide  turns 
the  current  back  upon  itself,  —  in  winter 
it  bears  upstream  the  moving  mass  of  ice, 


and  in  summer  it  makes  its  overbalan- 
cing power  felt  almost  to  the  very  source 
of  the  great  river. 

The  individual  housekeeper  feels  only 
the  force  of  the  household  current  that 
bears  her  helpless  to  her  destination,  — 
she  forgets  the  still  stronger  force  of  so- 
ciety that  makes  itself  felt  over  and  be- 
yond that  of  the  individual  home. 

In  balancing  the  accounts  of  domestic 
service  and  in  asking  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  past  ten  years  in  the  di- 
rection of  improvement,  it  must  be  frank- 
ly said  at  the  outset  that  it  is  probably 
just  as  difficult  to-day  to  secure  good 
household  employees  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  —  perhaps  even  more  difficult;  that 
wages  are  probably  even  higher  than  at 
that  time;  that  the  service  rendered  is  no 
more  efficient;  that  recommendations  are 
no  more  reliable;  that  cooks  still  have 
tempers;  that  coachmen  sometimes  drink; 
that  maids  have  "followers;"  that  nur- 
sery girls  gossip  in  the  parks  with  police- 
men; that  new  employees  engaged  fail 
to  keep  the  engagement;  that  valuable 
china  is  broken,  and  that  household  sup- 
plies are  wasted. 

But  if  the  work  of  these  years  has  not 
borne  immediate  fruit,  it  has  not  been 
without  results  that  will  sometime  come 
to  fruition.  These  results  are  seen  in  the 
distinct,  positive,  and  direct  improvement 
in  the  literature  of  the  subject;  flippancy 
is  giving  place  to  seriousness  in  consider- 
ing the  relations  of  mistress  and  maid; 
historical  and  statistical  investigations  of 
the  question  have  multiplied  and  become 
more  thorough  and  elaborate;  substan- 
tial facts  are  supplanting  sentimentality 
and  visionary  theories  in  the  discussions 
of  the  subject;  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  is 
being  made  and  the  prescription  of  a 
remedy  withheld  while  the  examination  is 
progressing;  humble-mindedness  and  wil- 
lingness to  learn  are  now  found  where 
formerly  there  was  absolute  certainty  and 
positiveness  of  conviction  in  dealing  with 
the  question;  in  a  definite  way,  an  im- 
provement in  legislation  has  been  made, 
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disreputable  methods  of  employment 
agencies  have  been  exposed,  social  oases 
have  been  planted  in  desert  places,  and  in 
general  a  concrete  method  of  procedure 
has  been  substituted  for  polite  abstrac- 
tions and  innocuous  generalities.  All  this 
means  that  a  long  step  forward  has  been 
taken  within  the  past  decade. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  general  literature  of  the  subject 
is  seen  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  fault-finding,  the  sentimental,  the 
goody-goody  magazine  article,  and  the 
appearance  in  its  place  of  genuine  con- 
tributions to  the  subject,  like  those  recent- 
ly made  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Miss 
Jane  Seymour  Klink  and  Miss  Frances  A. 
Kellor.  Miss  Jane  Addams  in  "A  Belat- 
ed Industry" 1  has  dealt  most  thoroughly 
with  the  economic  phases  of  the  subject, 
as  has  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Smith  in  her 
admirable  article  on  "Domestic  Service; 
the  Responsibility  of  Employers."  2  Mr. 
Bolton  Hall  has  set  forth  most  vigor- 
ously the  employee's  side  of  the  case  in 
"The  Servant  Class  on  the  Farm  and  in 
the  Slums; "  3  while  a  symposium  on  the 
subject  by  a  group  of  men  has  recently 
discussed  in  an  impartial  manner  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Pure  literature  also  makes  its  contri- 
bution, and  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Gather- 
wood  has  recently  given  a  charming 
picture  of  "A  Convent  Man-Servant."4 
Nothing  could  prove  more  effectively  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
toward  the  subject,  than  does  the  con- 
trast presented  between  such  a  sketch 
drawn  with  light  and  sympathetic  pen, 
and  that  given  in  the  satires  of  Dean  Swift 
and  of  De  Foe.  The  very  absence  of  the 
figure  of  a  domestic  servant  in  the  modern 
novel,  and  in  current  popular  literature  in 
every  form,  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  a 

1  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  I,  556-559, 
March,  1896.   Cf.  the  chapter  entitled  "  House- 
hold Adjustment,"  in  Miss  Addam's  Democracy 
and  Social  Ethics,  1902.        • 

2  The  Forum,  August,  1899. 

8  The  Arena,  September,  1898. 

4  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  January,  1897. 


changed  attitude  of  the  public  mind  to- 
ward the  question  as  a  whole.  Figaro,  and 
even  Sam  Weller,  are  almost  as  far  re- 
moved from  us  as  are  the  servants  of 
Potiphar  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  attitude  of  the  daily  press  toward 
the  subject  of  domestic  service  certainly 
leaves  something  yet  to  be  desired,  —  the 
stock  jests  on  the  impertinent  maid  and 
the  ignorant  mistress,  like  those  on  the 
mother-in-law  and  the  summer  girl,  die 
hard,  but  they  will  go  in  time. 

The  historical  investigations  of  the  sub- 
ject have  been  few  in  number,  but  they 
have  been  of  great  value.  Mr.  Albert 
Matthews  has  placed  all  students  of  the 
subject  under  obligation*  to  him  by  his  ex- 
haustive study,  "The  Terms  Hired  Man 
and  Help,"  5  as  Mr.  James  D.  Butler  had 
previously  done  by  his  investigations  on 
"British  Convicts  Shipped  to  American 
Colonies,"6  and  Dr.  Karl  Frederick 
Geiser  on  "Redemptioners  and  Indented 
Servants  in  the  Colony  and  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania."  7 

The  Public  Library  is  always  first  to 
create  as  well  as  to  satisfy  a  demand  for 
literature  on  subjects  of  general  interest. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  Providence  Public  Library  as  far  back 
as  1893  issued  a  bibliography  of  all  works 
and  magazine  articles  on  domestic  ser- 
vice, which  has  been  followed  by  the  still 
more  exhaustive  reference  list  published 
in  1898  on  the  general  subject  of  domestic 
science,  and  that  the  Salem  Public  Li- 
brary has  a  similar  list.  The  New  York 
State  Library  has  published  a  compre- 
hensive bibliography  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  domestic  economy,  and  it  sends 
out,  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  traveling  li- 
braries of  the  best  volumes  on  the  same 
subject,  —  the  list  of  the  volumes  includ- 
ed being  in  itself  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  study  of  household  economics.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  steps  in  advance  has 

5  Publications    of   the   Colonial    Society  of 
Massachusetts,  vol.  v. 

6  American  Historical  Review,   II,  12,  Octo- 
ber, 1896. 

7  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  1901. 
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been  made  by  those  libraries  that  have 
changed  the  classification  of  works  at- 
tempting to  treat  scientifically  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  service,  from  the  class  of 
Domestic  Economy  to  that  of  Economics 
proper.  The  change  seems  slight,  but  it 
is  a  recognition  of  the  intimate  relation 
that  exists  between  domestic  service  and 
other  forms  of  industry. 

The  statistician,  like  the  librarian,  is 
also  quick  to  create  as  well  as  to  respond 
to  the  demand  for  information  of  a  seri- 
ous nature,  and  this  has  been  shown  in  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
domestic  service  as  a  field  for  statistical 
research.  Among  the  most  thorough  of 
these  statistical  investigations  is  that  car- 
ried on  by  Miss  Isabel  Eaton,  —  recently 
fellow  of  the  College  Settlements'  Associa- 
tion, in  regard  to  negro  domestic  service 
in  the  seventh  ward  of  Philadelphia.1 
Miss  Eaton  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  one  phase  of  the  subject  in  a  limited 
area,  considering  not  only  the  number  of 
negroes  thus  employed,  but  the  methods  of 
living,  savings,  and  expenditures,  amuse- 
ments and  recreations,  length  and  quality 
of  the  service,  conjugal  condition,  illiter- 
acy, and  health.  The  work  has  been  done 
in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  the 
results  form  an  admirable  presentation 
of  negro  service  in  a  single  ward  of  one 
city. 

Similar  thorough  investigations  of  spe- 
cial aspects  of  the  question  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Dewson  and 
Miss  Edith  G.  Fabens  for  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Bos- 
ton, and  by  Miss  Gertrude  Bigelow,  fel- 
low of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae, at  the  School  of  Housekeeping.  They 
have  collected  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
hours  of  labor  in  domestic  service,  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  domestic  service,  house- 
hold expenses,  and  the  relative  cost  of 
home-cooked  and  of  purchased  food.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  have  been 

1  Isabel  Eaton,  "  A  Special  Report  on  Do- 
mestic Service,"  in  The  Philadelphia  Negro, 
by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.  Publications  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  1899. 


collected  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  and  the  reports 
based  on  them  have  been  commented  on 
by  the  press.  Scientific  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  has  thus  been  widely 
circulated,  and  this  must  have  been  effec- 
tive in  changing  somewhat  the  attitude  of 
the  public  mind  toward  the  subject  as  a 
whole.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Expense  Book,  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Mary  W.  Dewson :  its  wide- 
spread use  would  be  of  service  in  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  a  comparative  study 
of  household  expenses. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  some  of 
the  most  difficult  factors  of  the  problem 
concerned  the  intelligence  office,  and  in- 
vestigations on  a  somewhat  limited  scale 
were  carried  on  in  several  cities,  but  large- 
ly owing  to  political  considerations  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  publish  the  re- 
sults. The  most  thorough  and  systematic 
investigation  undertaken  in  this  direction 
has  been  that  of  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor, 
whose  Out  of  Work,  based  on  a  study  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  agencies,  has 
laid  bare  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of 
securing  new  employees,  as  seen  by  em- 
ployer, employee,  and  manager  of  the 
agency.  A  body  of  facts  has  thus  been 
made  available  that  must  prove  of  the 
highest  service  in  any  attempt  to  cope 
with  the  notorious  evils  attending  many 
agencies. 

The  state  bureaus  of  labor  have  in  sev- 
eral instances  done  valiant  service  to  the 
cause  through  the  official  investigations 
carried  on.  As  far  back  as  1872  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
devoted  four  and  a  half  pages  of  its  an- 
nual report  to  domestic  labor.  But  the 
first  real  investigation  of  the  subject  made 
by  a  state  bureau  of  labor  was  probably 
that  undertaken  by  the  Minnesota  Bu- 
reau in  1890.  This  has  been  followed  by 
special  investigations  hi  other  states,  — 
notably  Kansas  and  Michigan,  —  and  in 
Canada.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  bureaus,  while  they  have 
made  no  special  investigation  of  domestic 
service,  have  incidentally  considered  the 
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subject  in  connection  with  their  investi- 
gations of  general  labor  questions.  Most 
of  all  is  encouragement  to  be  found  in  the 
comprehensive  investigation  recently  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission. 

These  investigations  enumerated  have 
been  of  a  severely  scientific,  statistical 
nature,  and  have  been  carried  on  by  state 
or  national  organizations.  But  other  stud- 
ies no  less  important  have  been  made  by 
organizations  of  a  purely  private  or  of  a 
semi-public  character.  Notable  among 
these  has  been  the  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Alumnae,  several  branches  of  which 
have  been  most  active  in  making  studies 
of  domestic  service,  both  as  a  special  field 
for  investigation  and  also  in  connection 
with  the  larger  subjects  of  home  econo- 
mics and  domestic  science.  Students  in 
colleges  and  universities  have  made  spe- 
cial studies  in  the  same  field,  and  in  some 
instances  have  made  distinct  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject.  This  work  has  been 
of  most  value,  however,  in  the  indication 
it  has  given  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  col- 
lege-trained investigators  to  make  domes- 
tic service  a  subject  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Domestic  service  has  been  until  very 
recently  a  field  untouched  by  the  statisti- 
cian and  investigator.  The  studies  already 
made  show  not  so  much  what  has  been 
done,  as  how  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  But  the  territory  is  already  being 
occupied.  Trained  investigators  are  map*- 
ping  out  the  field,  workers  are  at  hand, 
and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  a  body 
of  facts  that  will  afford  a  sufficient 
basis  for  scientific  deductions  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  domestic  service  in 
the  entire  country. 

Opinions  may  honestly  differ  as  to 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  substitute  in 
schools  and  colleges  subjects  along  the 
line  of  household  affairs  for  other  sub- 
jects more  properly  classed  as  liberal 
studies.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
much  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 
Courses  m  household  economics  have 
been  giv'/h  in  recent  years  in  the  state  uni- 


versities of  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  while  Columbia 
University  through  the  Teachers'  College 
has  offered  similar  work. 

In  many  agricultural  colleges,  and  in 
seminaries  and  academies  like  those  in 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  and  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  there  are  such  courses  in  the 
curricula.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  propri- 
ety and  necessity  of  introducing,  as  has 
already  been  done,  courses  in  domestic 
science  into  the  great  technical  schools, 
such  as  the  Pratt,  Drexel,  and  Armour 
institutes. 

The  School  of  Housekeeping  established 
in  Boston  in  1897  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  went  still  further,  in  that  it  was  not 
so  much  a  technical  school,  as  a  more 
truly  genuine  professional,  school  for  the 
training  of  experts  in  the  great  profession 
of  housekeeping.  The  honorable  record 
it  made  while  an  independent  institution 
gives  reason  to  believe  that,  now  that  it 
has  been  merged  in  Simmons  College,  it 
will  go  on  to  still  greater  achievements  un- 
der the  new  conditions.  The  establish- 
ment of  similar  schools  elsewhere  has 
been  much  discussed,  while  in  some  places 
there  have  been  sporadic  efforts  to  estab- 
lish classes  in  household  training.  Indeed , 
it  must  be  said  that  in  certain  classes  of 
fashionable  schools  it  is  at  this  moment 
the  latest  fad  to  have  instruction  on  all 
household  matters,  quite  as  much  as  on 
art  and  music. 

Study  and  investigations  have  led  to 
organization,  and  the  first  association  in 
the  field  was  the  National  Household 
Economic  Association,  formed  in  1893, 
with  branches  in  many  states,  some  of 
which  did  admirable  work. 

The  Lake  Placid  Conference  that  met 
first  in  1899  is  not  strictly  an  organiza- 
tion, but  an  informal  gathering  of  work- 
ers who  have  discussed  the  subject  par- 
ticularly on  its  scientific  side,  since  the 
attendance  has  been  largely  made  up  of 
those  interested  in  the  educational  and 
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scientific  side  of  household  economics. 
Its  proceedings  give  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  latest  scientific  discussions  of 
the  subject. 

The  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  such  organizations  has  been 
that  of  the  Inter-Municipal  Committee 
on  Household  Research,  formed  "for  the 
purpose  of  studying  existing  phases  of 
household  work,  to  aid  in  securing  fair 
conditions  for  employer  and  employee, 
and  to  place  their  relations  on  a  sound 
business  basis."  Much  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  it,  especially  in  the  di- 
rection of  investigating  employment  agen- 
cies, establishing  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, and  studying  the  conditions  under 
which  Southern  colored  girls  are  brought 
to  the  North  to  enter  domestic  service. 
Its  programme  for  the  future  lays  out  a 
constantly  enlarging  sphere  of  activities. 

All  these  investigations  and  educational 
measures  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
belief  that  household  employment  has  its 
economic  side,  like  other  forms  of  indus- 
try. The  widespread  recognition  of  this 
fact  has  been  a  most  significant  advance, 
since  earlier  discussions  of  the  subject 
had  considered  only  the  ethical  factors  in- 
volved. But  an  interesting  reversion  to  the 
more  purely  ethical  consideration  of  the 
question  has  been  seen  in  the  various  ef- 
forts to  follow  the  injunction  of  Charles 
Reade:  "Put  yourself  in  his  place."  A 
number  of  young  women  have  entered 
domestic  service  in  disguise,  and  from  per- 
sonal experience  have  narrated  the  life  of 
a  domestic  employee .  It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  actual  results  reached 
are  commensurate  with  the  effort  ex- 
pended; —  the  experiment  has  meant 
months  of  unnatural  life  and  strained  re- 
lationships, and  in  the  end  we  probably 
know  little  more  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  domestic  employees  than  could 
be  known  by  turning  the  inner  sight  of  our 
own  consciousness  on  our  own  households 
and  those  of  our  acquaintances.  But  the 
experiment  has  been  interesting  as  in- 
dicative of  a  determined  effort  to  look  at 
the  subject  from  every -point  of  view. 


It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  all  the 
agitation  of  the  question  in  our  own  coun- 
try, to  find  that  a  similar  interest  has  been 
aroused  elsewhere.  In  Germany,  that 
home  of  conservatism  in  all  domestic  af- 
fairs, an  elaborate  statistical  investiga- 
tion has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Stillich,  and  its  results  published  in  an 
exhaustive  work  entitled  The  Status  of 
Women  Domestics  in  Berlin.1  Nor  again 
is  it  surprising  to  find  that  neither  official 
nor  domestic  Berlin  has  taken  kindly  to 
the  investigation,  since  bureaucracy  has 
in  it  no  place  for  private  initiative,  and 
the  Kinder,  Kuchen,  Kirchen  theory  of 
domestic  life  has  resented  what  has  been 
deemed  unwarranted  interference  in  pri- 
vate affairs.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  congrat- 
ulation that  the  author  has  been  of  un- 
daunted courage,  and  that  his  work  stands 
as  a  thoroughly  scientific  investigation, 
and  therefore  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion yet  made  in  any  country  to  the  theory 
and  condition  of  domestic  service. 

Two  things  of  special  encouragement 
must  be  noted.  One  is  the  changing  atti- 
tude of  domestic  employees  themselves 
toward  their  own  occupation,  and  the 
other  is  the  introduction  of  men  into  a 
field  where  it  has  always  been  held  that 
by  divine  ordinance  women  ruled  su- 
preme. 

The  number  of  domestics  who  have 
shown  any  interest  in  the  question  is  in- 
deed, as  yet,  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  in  the  occupation, 
but  five  righteous  men  shall  save  the  city. 
Here  and  there  one  is  found  who  realizes 
that  domestic  employees  must  be  ready 
to  help  themselves  if  help  is  to  come  from 
others,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  domestic  service 
through  their  own  efforts,  that  respect  for 
any  occupation  comes,  as  those  connect- 
ed with  it  command  respect  for  it,  through 
their  own  attitude  toward  it.  This  is  as 
yet  realized  by  so  few  that  no  appreci- 
able results  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  but  the  leaven  is  working. 

1  Die  Lage  der  weiblichen  Dienstboten  in  Ber- 
lin, von  Dr.  OSCAR  TILUCH.  Berlin.  1902. 
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A  very  welcome  and  appreciable  change 
has  come  through  the  practical  interest 
in  the  question  shown  by  men.  They  have 
lectured  and  written  on  the  subject,  and 
have  listened  to  the  lectures  on  it  given  by 
women.  This  means  that  the  subject  is 
being  recognized  by  them  as  worthy  of 
study  and  discussion  and  as  of  impor- 
tance to  all  —  to  men  and  to  women  alike 
—  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. On  its  practical  side  also  the  inter-  • 
est  of  men  is  making  itself  felt.  Chafing- 
dish  courses  have  been  opened  for  men, 
where  they  have  learned  the  preparation 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  as  the  rough- 
and-ready  experiences  of  camp  life  in 
summer  vacations  and  in  military  cam- 
paigns have  taught  them  how  to  prepare 
the  necessities  of  life.  Young  men  in  col- 
lege and  young  men  living  in  bachelors' 
apartments  are  proud  of  their  attainments 
in  afternoon  teas  and  chafing-dish  sup- 
pers, while  men  trained  as  nurses  learn 
the  preparation  of  delicacies  for  the  sick. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  cooking-classes  are 
but  indirectly  connected  with  domestic 
service,  but  everything  that  breaks  down 
artificial  barriers,  and  permits  the  free  in- 
dustrial entrance  of  both  men  and  women 
into  whatever  occupation  they  prefer,  is 
a  direct  gain  to  every  line  of  work.  Any 
one  whose  attention  has  been  turned  in 
the  direction  of  securing  household  em- 
ployees must  constantly  come  in  contact 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  men  engaged  in  household 
employments  for  remuneration. 

Does  this  enumeration  of  the  progress 
of  the  past  ten  years  seem  indeed  like  a 
Homeric  catalogue  of  the  ships  ?  It  may, 
yet  the  ships  are  bound  for  a  definite 
haven,  and  must  in  time  enter  port. 

If  one  lasting  gain  of  these  years  has 
come  to  be  an  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  diagnosing  the  disease  before  pre- 
scribing a  remedy,  it  must  follow  that  the 
remedy  prescribed  fits  the  disease.  Has  it 
been  shown  as  a  result  of  exhaustive  and 
exhausting  investigation  that  the  great 
barrier  to  the  entrance  of  competent  men 
and  women  into  domestic  employment  is 


the  social  one,  —  it  follows  that  efforts  are 
being  turned  toward  leveling  this  bar- 
rier. If  we  have  learned  that  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  life  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
opportunity  for  comradeship  presented  in 
other  industrial  pursuits,  we  have  thereby 
learned  to  ward  against  this  loneliness  by 
encouraging  means  of  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. When  scientific  research  has  dis- 
closed the  plague  spots  in  the  employment 
agency  and  the  intelligence  office,  restric- 
tive legislation  has  followed.  If  it  has 
been  found  that  the  weak  and  the  igno- 
rant have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
strong  and  the  knowing,  efforts  for  moral 
regeneration  have  been  put  forth.  Since 
we  have  realized  that  in  the  household,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  for  the  blind  to 
lead  the  blind,  technical  schools  have  of- 
fered instruction  in  household  affairs  to 
employers  of  household  employees. 

Yet  when  we  look  over  the  field  still  to 
be  reclaimed  in  the  interests  of  comfort- 
able home  life,  more  than  enough  causes 
for  discouragement  remain.  House-keep- 
ers still  carry  on  their  households  in 
defiance  of  all  business  methods;  igno- 
rant women  boast  that  they  "have  never 
so  much  as  boiled  an  egg  in  their  life," 
and  complain  that  their  cooks  will  not 
stay  with  them;  idle  women  spend  their 
time  in  playing  bridge,  and  wonder  why 
their  maids  are  discontented;  men  boast 
at  their  tables  of  their  shrewdness  in  ob- 
taining something  for  nothing,  and  can- 
not understand  why  petty  thieving  goes 
on  in  their  households;  society  receives 
the  once,  twice,  and  thrice  divorced,  but 
draws  the  social  line  at  the  cook  and  the 
butler;  communities  tolerate  by  the  score 
the  places  where  domestic  employees,  as 
others,  can  find  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment of  every  questionable  kind,  but  the 
communities  can  yet  be  counted  on  one 
hand  where  they  can  obtain  genuine, 
wholesome,  attractive  recreation ;  the 
church,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  prone 
to  close  its  doors,  except  for  Sunday  and 
midweek  evening  service,  and  to  expend 
its  efforts  on  fine  music,  with  church  sup- 
pers to  foot  the  bills,  —  forgetting  the 
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poverty  of  interests  in  the  lives  of  so  many 
in  the  community. 

But  when  all  has  been  said,  it  must  be 
felt  that  the  balance  shows  much  to  the 
credit  of  domestic  service,  —  a  balance 
due  to  the  capital  invested  in  it  through 
the  study  of  conditions  made  by  both  men 
and  women.  In  no  country  are  these  con- 
ditions so  favorable  as  they  are  in  Amer- 
ica to-day.  England  has  its  well-trained, 
obsequious  butler,  Germany  has  its  po- 
lice regulations  of  servants,  France  has 
its  chef,  Italy  has  hopeless  machines  who 
are  "really  servants."  America  has  none 
of  these,  but  it  has  men  and  women  who 
believe  that  if  the  future  holds  for  us  a 
solution  of  the  problem  it  lies,  not  in  the 
direction  of  reproducing  on  American  soil 
the  English  flunkey,  or  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  German  governmental  control, 
or  in  increasing  the  number  of  French 
chefs  who  shall  give  us  endless  varieties 
of  new  soups  and  salads,  or  yet  in  crush- 
ing all  interest  in  life  out  of  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  those  who  serve  us,  as  a  pitiless 
fate  seems  to  have  done  in  Italy,  but  men 
and  women  who  believe  that  the  solution 
lies  in  the  path  of  hard,  toilsome  investi- 
gation, to  which  students  must  come  with- 
out prejudice  and  with  a  fearless  accept- 
ance of  the  results  of  such  investigations. 

In  no  country  are  the  conditions  of  do- 
mestic service  so  hopeful  as  they  are  to- 
day in  America,  and  it  is  in  large  part  due 
to  our  theory  of  education  which  has  been 
in  practical  force  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. Men  and  women  receive  the  same 
school,  college,  and  university  training, 
and  this  training  enables  women  to  order 
their  households,  on  their  mechanical 
side,  in  the  same  systematic  way  that  the 
business  enterprises  of  men  are  managed. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  household  command  the  respect 
as  well  as  the  sentimental  consideration  of 
men,  and  that  men  and  women  are  more 
and  more  becoming  co-workers  in  all  ef- 
forts to  secure  improvement.  Each  year 
the  proportion  of  housekeepers  with 
trained  minds  increases,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  the  number  increases  of  house- 


keepers who  make  intelligent  demands 
on  their  employees,  who  do  not  encourage 
poor  service  by  tolerating  it,  who  realize 
their  responsibility  to  other  households, 
and  understand  that  "every  irresponsible 
mistress  makes  life  more  difficult  for  every 
other  mistress  and  maid."  It  is  at  least 
significant  that  this  progress  has  been 
made  in  a  country  where  the  education  of 
men  and  women  is  precisely  the  same,  and 
that  the  least  advance  has  been  made  in 
those  which  arrange  a  special  curriculum 
for  women  and  which  profess  to  train 
girls  and  young  women  specially  for  do- 
mestic life.  America  holds  that  education 
means  for  women,  as  well  as  for  men,  in- 
tellectual training  rather  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  information  without  it,  and 
that  the  value  of  this  is  seen,  in  the  case  of 
women,  in  the  intelligent  study  they  are 
everywhere  making  of  household  affairs. 
When  the  vital  question  in  Italy  was 
that  of  independence  from  Austria  and  of 
unity  under  an  Italian  government,  Maz- 
zini  said,  with  a  sublime  appreciation  of 
the  principle  involved,  "Without  a  coun- 
try and  without  liberty,  we  might  perhaps 
produce  some  prophets  of  art,  but  no 
vital  art.  Therefore  it  was  best  for  us  to 
consecrate  our  lives  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  'Are  we  to  have  a  country?'" 
It  is  possible  to  have  peace  and  content- 
ment in  individual  households  along  with 
ignorance  of  the  economic  laws  that 
govern  the  household,  but  there  can  be  no 
radical  reform  in  domestic  service  in  this 
or  any  other  country  that  does  not  recog- 
nize the  inseparable  connection  between 
domestic  service  and  all  other  forms  of 
labor,  and  that  does  not  make  this  fact 
its  starting  point.  If  the  difficulties  in  the 
present  situation,  which  are  all  too  evi- 
dent, are  to  be  overcome,  it  can  only  be 
by  devoting  our  energies,  as  did  Mazzini 
in  Italy,  not  so  much  to  temporizing  in 
our  households  as  rather  to  the  slow 
methods  of  careful,  patient  investigation 
of  the  conditions  without.  The  imme- 
diate gain  to  ourselves  may  be  slight, 
but  those  who  come  after  us  may  reap 
the  benefits. 


WITHIN  thy  crystal  depths  I  see 

A  figure  semblable  of  me, 
But  no  more  me  than  I  am  one 

With  the  brute  rock  I  rest  upon; 
For  how  may  brow  or  eye  reveal 

The  infinites  wherewith  I  deal? 

Nay,  I  will  break  thee,  mirror  mine! 

The  unseen  inward  is  divine, 
The  outward  body  but  a  bowl 

That  covers  in  the  mounting  soul. 
Tf  any  one  would  truly  know 

What  manner  of  man  I  come  and  go, 
Not  flesh  alone,  but  blood  and  breath, 

Lo,  Lear,  Ixjrd  Hamlet  and  Macbeth! 

Poor  mummer,  I  must  shatter  thee, 
Since  thou  dost  bear  false  tales  of  me! 


MISS  ELLEN 

BY  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING 

Miss  ELLEN,  the  shears  still  in  her  could  see  the  beds  of  bloom  outlining 

hand  with  which  she  had  been  behead-  the  path  beside  the  orange  grove,  and  the 

ing  Marechal  Niels,  stood  up  and  looked  lawn,  densely  yet  delicately  green  with 

about  her.  the  shade  of  temperate  tropics,  smitten 

"It  does  seem  as  if  the  good  Lord  had  here  and  there  with  the  fire  of  pome- 
given  me  more  than  my  share,"  she  said,  granate  or  the  flame  of  a  rosy  oleander. 

The  young  man  in  clerical  dress,  loun-  From  all  about  arose  a  chorus  of  bird- 
ging  in  a  boyish  attitude  on  the  porch  step,  voices,  confounding  still  further  the  limits 
laughed  aloud,  and  Miss  Ellen's  own  lips  of  the  scant  acre,  till,  lost  in  the  neighbor- 
relaxed  indulgently.  ing  hedges  of  lime,  of  cypress  and  rose 

"You  can  laugh,  but  the  oranges  never  geranium,  the  place  appeared  to  stretch 

set  so  heavy  before,  and  just  look  at  those  vast  and  dim  to  the  base  of  the  far  blue 

magnolias  and  roses!"  mountains.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  a 

She  swept  an  angular  arm  vaguely  for-  thrifty  vegetable  garden  flourished  on  the 
ward,  and,  still  smiling,  he  followed  her  sunny  slope,  and  in  front  deep  orange-col- 
gesture  with  a  glance.  Through  the  frame  ored  balls  glowed  from  the  citrus  depths, 
of  tangled  rose  and  passion-flower,  he  "Now  does  it  seem  as  if  He  intended  all 
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that  for  just  one  New  England  woman  ?" 
asked  Miss  Ellen  earnestly. 

Paul  Dudley's  eyes  moved  from  the 
opulent  landscape  to  rest  upon  his  land- 
lady's s'pare  figure,  gaunt,  graceless, 
pathetic,  —  the  antique  ' '  backwoods ' ' 
New  England  type,  extravagantly  inten- 
sified in  this  gorgeous  environment. 

"Well,  I  think,  Miss  Ellen,  He  knew 
what  He  was  doing  when  He  gave  it  to 
you." 

"I  only  hope  He  won't  find  me  an  un- 
profitable servant,"  Miss  Ellen  responded 
soberly.  "It 's  worried  me  more'n  a  little 
since  I  came  here,  —  how  I  'm  ever  to 
show  Him  I  appreciate  his  gifts." 

"Are  you  trying  to  reduce  them  ?"  — 
he  spoke  with  intentional  lightness,  glan- 
cing at  the  clothes-basket  heaped  with 
fragrant  color. 

' '  Oh,  those,  —  I  was  just  cutting  a  few 
for  the  Hospital  Fair.  Mrs.  Lippitt 
stopped  in  half  an  hour  ago  to  ask  for 
some,  and  I  expect  her  back  any  minute; 
—  there,  I  guess  that's  her,  now." 

The  young  clergyman  rose  leisurely  to 
salute  one  of  his  most  important  parish- 
ioners, as  two  fat  horses,  shining  sleekly, 
sent  a  premonitory  cloud  of  dust  through 
Miss  Ellen's  neat  garden.  So  much  gold 
blazed  frankly  from  their  harness  and  the 
livery  of  the  grooms,  so  much  more  was 
discreetly  hinted  in  the  person  of  the  lady 
who  sat  behind,  that,  in  common  fitness, 
gold-dust  was  the  least  such  horses  should 
have  kicked. 

Plump  and  cool  and  shining  sleekly, 
not  unlike  the  horses,  and  distinctly  at- 
tractive in  her  crisp  attire,  the  lady  beamed 
down  upon  Miss  Ellen. 

"Dear  Miss  Ellen,  one  can  always  de- 
pend on  you,"  she  said,  conveying  a  sub- 
tle edge  of  the  smile  and  the  whole  of  a 
well-gloved  hand  to  her  rector.  Mrs. 
Lippitt  frankly  approved  the  "Reverend 
Paul  "  (his  irreverent  title  of  affection). 
She  was  of  the  number  of  his  parishion- 
ers who  held  his  tendency  to  weak  lungs 
as  almost  a  dispensation,  since  it  removed 
him  from  the  sphere  of  his  uncle,  the 
Bishop,  and  bestowed  him  upon  a  parish 


in  every  way  capable  of  appreciating  the 
rose's  vicinage,  —  lacking  the  rose. 

"I  cut  as  many  half-opens  as  I  could," 
said  Miss  Ellen,  helping  the  young  man 
adjust  the  heavy  basket  on  the  seat.  "I 
do  hope  they'll  keep  well." 

"They  are  divine!  How  I  envy  you!" 
and  Mrs.  Lippitt  sighed  a  little.  "Gar- 
deners are  such  tyrants.  Mine  grumbles 
if  I  touch  a  rose,  and  Mr.  Lippitt  says 
those  about  the  house  are  needed  for  de- 
coration." 

"So  they  are,"  assented  Miss  Ellen 
earnestly.  "I  often  say  how  the  Avenue 
houses  would  look  if  it  warn't  for  the 
roses.  Now  mine  don't  do  anybody  a 
mite  of  good,  shut  in  here,  except  Mr. 
Dudley  and  me.  Besides,  you  rich  folks 
have  so  many  ways  of  helping,  —  I  call 
it  real  kindness  to  give  me  a  chance." 

"I  am  sure  that  is  a  very  sweet  way  to 
look  at  it.  We  do  have  many  calls  upon 
us,"  Mrs.  Lippitt  concurred  gently,  glan- 
cing at  the  Reverend  Paul ; — but  the  Rev- 
erend Paul  was  looking  elsewhere.  She 
sighed  —  gently  also.  "Well,  thank  you 
a  thousand  times,  Miss  Ellen." 

Miss  Ellen  gripped  the  offered  hand 
warmly. 

"Don't  you  mention  it,  Mis'  Lippitt, 
—  and  any  time  you  'd  like,  I  'd  be  proud 
to  send  you  roses." 

"Real  neighborly,  —  not  a  bit  stuck- 
up  nor  offish,  is  she?"  she  continued, 
beaming  after  the  visitor  still  waving 
gloved  acknowledgments  as  she  whirled 
from  view.  "  Now  who  'd  ever  thought  it ! 
Don't  it  seem  as  if  the  Avenue  folks  had 
everything  under  the  canopy  ?  —  and  yet 
come  to  think  of  it,  there's  hardly  one  of 
them  has  a  garden  or  a  fruit-orchard,  — 
nothing  but  a  meachin'  little  scrap  of 
lawn  that  you  can't  sit  on,  on  account  of 
the  sprinkler,  and  a  few  stiff  growing 
things  to  set  off  their  houses,  —  and  I 
don't  s'pose  they  feel  a  mite  free  to  pick 
those.  I  remember  how  it  used  to  be  back 
in  Vermont  with  our  big  purple  lilac- 
bush, —  seemed  as  if  'twas  robbing  the 
neighbors  to  take  a  bloom  off  it.  There 's 
Mis'  Howard,  —  nothing  but  stiff  red 
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geraniums  near  that  outlandish  foreign 
house  of  hers;  I  got  up  courage  the  other 
day  and  took  her  some  long-stemmed, 
—  and  she  came  right  up  and  thanked 
me;  said  the  girls  were  wearing  them  to 
the  Hunt  ball  that  night,  and  they'd  give 
anything  to  have  such,  the  nights  they 
went  out.  I  told  her  I'd  no  call  to  sell 
flowers  for  a  living,  having  all  I  needed, 
but 't  was  a  pleasure  to  give  them,  and  the 
girls  were  welcome  to  come  round  and 
help  themselves.  She  seemed  real  pleased 
and  said  they  'd  surely  come.  I  only  hope 
they  will"  — 

"They  will,"  said  Paul  Dudley,  with 
reassuring  conviction. 

"Well,  I  certainly  hope  they  will.  It's 
funny  how  little  we  think  of  such  things," 
ruminated  Miss  Ellen,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  an  absent  look  in  her  keen  eyes, 
"but  it's  come  to  me  how  little  the  Ave- 
nue folks  do  have  to  enjoy,  —  except 
money.  Now,  with  your  board,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, I  just  make  out  to  pay  my  taxes  and 
water-rates,  but  I've  got  a  whole  raft  of 
things  they  don't  have,  —  and  so  have  all 
the  poor  folks  I  know.  There 's  hardly  a 
cottage  in  Las  Placidas  but  what's  got  a 
garden  and  some  room  for  the  children 
to  play  around,  and  a  couple  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees  or  so;  but  take  the  Avenue 
children,  —  scarce  one  of  them  has  a 
place  to  play, —  not  what  7  call  play, — 
and  they  're  tickled  'most  to  death  to  come 
here.  Mrs.  Nason's  two,  —  since  they've 
found  they  can  swing  on  the  big  pine  and 
make  toad-houses  in  the  ground,  seems  as 
if  they  could  n't  keep  away.  Now  that's 
one  thing  I  can  do,  —  and  the  roses  is  an- 
other. It 's  worried  me  dreadfully  that  I 
could  do  so  little  for  the  poor,  but  I  guess 
if  I  can  help  the  rich  it  '11  come  to  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  They 
can  help  the  poor.  The  little  mite  I  make 
off  my  oranges  and  apricots  don't  count 
for  much,  and  the  poor  folks  all  have  'em; 
but  down  the  Avenue  they  don't  hardly 
get  a  chance  to  know  what  a  good  orange 
is,  for  the  shippers  pick  them  green,  and 
if  they  do  get  a  good  one,  I'm  told  they 
pay  more  for  it  than  in  New  York." 


"They  are  able,"  remarked  the  young 
man  dryly. 

"Oh,  I  know  they're  able,  but  I  do  say 
it  is  n't  the  same  thing  as  a  basket  right 
off  the  trees,  and  then,  the  less  they  spend, 
the  more  they  have  to  give.  Why,"  —  she 
sat  upright,  glowing  with  earnestness,  — 
"when  I  think  of  all  that's  needed  to  be 
done  right  here  in  town,  and  how  every 
one  naturally  goes  to  the  Avenue  folks  for 
everything,  I  feel  as  if  the  little  I  could 
do  for  them  was  a  privilege.  I'm  only 
grieved  I  did  n't  see  my  duty  long  ago." 

"I  envy  you  with  my  whole  heart  that 
you  can  see  it  so  clearly  now." 

The  tone  was  both  weary  and  bitter,  and 
Miss  Ellen  leaned  toward  the  speaker  with 
a  glance  of  troubled  affection. 

"Things  trouble  you,  Mr.  Dudley, — 
I  can  see  that.  Maybe  they  trouble  you 
more  than  they  ought.  I  don't  know  but 
what  you  expect  too  much  of  people.  You 
want  to  plant  a  seed  and  see  it  come  up 
right  away,  —  but  that  ain't  the  Lord's 
manner.  There's  bound  to  be  a  lot  of 
things  that's  hard,  in  a  parish  like  this. 
Poor  folks  take  a  lot  of  patience." 

"They  don't  take  mine,"  said  Mr. 
Dudley. 

Miss  Ellen  looked  diffident.  "It's  the 
Avenue  folks,  then?"  she  ventured. 
"  I  've  sometimes  thought  they  tried  you." 

The  young  clergyman  glanced  up  at 
Miss  Ellen's  simple  face  of  sympathy,  shut 
his  lips  tight,  and  glanced  hastily  away  — 
too  late.  He  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  a  hearty,  boyish  laugh;  but  even 
in  the  laughter  Miss  Ellen's  quick  ear  de- 
tected a  note  of  scorn,  and  she  looked 
sorry. 

"Mebbe  you  don't  allow  enough,"  she 
said.  "Mebbe if  you  could  get  a  new  light 
on  them,  as  I  have,  and  see  how  much 
those  poor  creatures  don't  have,  you'd 
feel  different." 

Paul  Dudley  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked 
silently  across  the  trees  to  the  mountains 
for  a  moment. 

"I'll  try,"  he  said. 

"  I  would  if  I  was  you,"  said  Miss  Ellen . 
"Now  there's  one  person  I  wish  I  could 
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see  ray  way  to  do  something  for, ' '  —  she 
fell  to  musing  once  more,  —  "  and  that's 
Miss  May  berry." 

The  young  man  came  back  from  the 
mountains  with  a  perceptible  start. 

"I  don't  know  as  you  've  noticed,  but 
she's  looking  real  peaked  lately;  —  she 
always  does  make  me  think  of  a  church 
picture;  —  I  wouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if 
some  of  my  fresh  salad  and  oranges  would 
set  her  up,  —  anyhow,  I  'm  going  to  try. 
And  there's  another  thing,"  —  she  rose 
energetically,  —  "I'm  going  to  ask  you 
right  now  to  help  me  carry  out  that  old  set- 
tee to  the  entrance.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  'm 
going  to  have  a  couple  more  made  to  put 
outside  along  the  rise.  There  was  a  nice, 
sick  young  fellow  from  back  East  came  in 
this  morning  and  asked  leave  to  sit  on 
the  porch  awhile.  He  stayed  most  an  hour, 
and  we  had  a  good  visit.  I  cut  him  some 
Lady  Banksia,  and  he  said  it  did  him  lots 
of  good.  I  've  thought  time  and  again  that 
there  ought  to  be  seats  somewheres  for 
folks  to  rest,  —  with  all  the  invalids  there 
are  in  town  and  among  the  hotel  folks,  — 
but  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness, I  guess.  And  I  guess  it 's  full  as  much 
mine  as  anybody's.  They  pretty  much  all 
come  up  here  for  the  view.  I  'm  going  to 
fix  a  dipper  and  cup  at  the  hydrant,  and  a 
deep  pail  for  the  dumb  creatures,  —  I 
don't  see  how  I  never  came  to  think  of  it 
before.  The  Lord  knows  I  ought  to  be  pa- 
tient with  folks,  —  I'm  so  slow  myself." 

Stopping  next  evening  to  admire  the 
effect  of  the  settee  and  the  shining  new 
dipper,  cup,  and  pail,  the  Reverend  Paul 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  clear  young 
laugh,  —  a  laugh  certainly  not  nearly  so 
old  as  Miss  Ellen.  Quickening  his  steps, 
as  he  advanced  within  sight  of  the  porch, 
a  terribly  well-dressed  young  person,  who 
had  been  cuddling  Miss  Ellen's  kitten, 
rose  with  sudden  dignity  and  put  it  down. 
Mr.  Dudley  felt  distinctly  sympathetic 
toward  the  kitten. 

"Please  don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  he 
said,  casting  a  longing  glance  toward  the 
step,  himself. 

"I  was  just  going,"  replied  the  young 


person,  with  that  nice  frigidity  to  which 
she  had  accustomed  her  pastor.  "  I  mere- 
ly came  to  thank  Miss  Ellen  for  some- 
thing." • 

"Miss  Ellen  is  acting-missionary  to  my 
parish."  As  he  spoke,  he  lifted  the  re- 
jected kitten  in  his  arms. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Miss  Mayberry,  — 
I'm  nothing  of  the  kind!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Ellen.  "I'm  only  trying  to  pay  my 
own  debts.  Now  I'm  going  to  cut  you 
some  of  those  roses.  Which  rose  would 
you  think  Miss  Mayberry  would  favor, 
Mr.  Dudley?" 

"The  flaming  Tokay." 

The  indignant  exclamation  of  the  girl 
was  lost  in  Miss  Ellen's  hearty  laughter. 

"There,  you  see,  Miss  Mayberry!  — 
he  don't  know  a  rose  from  a  grapevine, 
let  alone  one  rose  from  another." 

"Well,  —  I  meant  that  flamboyant 
thing  down  by  the  hedge,"  explained  the 
gentleman,  unabashed. 

"The  Archduke  Charles?  — for  the 
land's  sake,  why,  now  ?"  ejaculated  Miss 
Ellen.  "Now  the  Duchess  just  favors 
Miss  Mayberry 's  coloring." 

"Her  usual  coloring?" 

There  was  a  silent  exchange  of  hostili- 
ties, and  the  lady,  gathering  up  her  skirt 
and  parasol  with  an  air  of  finiteness,  de- 
scended the  path,  down  which  Miss  Ellen 
preceded  her,  snipping  as  she  went.  The 
kitten-nursing  rector  followed.  There 
was  silence,  except  for  the  crunching  of 
pepper-berries  under  foot. 

"I  hate  Archduke  Charleses!"  ex- 
claimed the  girl. 

"You  always  did,"  observed  her  com- 
panion calmly,  "and  yet  it's  the  ideal 
rose  for  —  the  Avenue." 

"This  is  a  dear  old  place."  The  ap- 
parently irrelevant  admission,  with  its 
accompanying  sigh,  drew  a  sympathetic 
smile  from  the  gentleman. 

"It  is,  —  a  perfect  antique,  —  fifteen 
years  if  it 's  a  day.  But  Miss  Ellen  comes 
from  the  region  of  antiquities  and  ances- 
tral traditions;  she  clings  to  the  past. 
That  cypress-hedge,  for  instance,  —  there 
isn't  a  broker  in  town  who  has  n't  pointed 
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out  how  it  would  improve  the  place  to 
'open  it  up'  by  its  removal." 

"Miss Ellen  is  an  old  dear,"  proclaimed 
the  girl  defiantly. 

"She  is;  and  as  I  said,  she  is  acting- 
missionary  to  my  parish.  Heaven  knows 
it  needs  one,"  he  added  under  his  breath, 
setting  the  kitten  down. 

Miss  Mayberry  glanced  quickly  at  the 
bent  head,  but  when  the  young  man 
straightened  himself  up,  she  was  airily 
punching  holes  with  her  parasol-point 
and  gazing  anywhere  but  at  him. 

"It  iswellfor  uswe/mve  a  missionary," 
she  remarked.  "Our  rector  does  n't  ap- 
pear to  think  souls  down  the  Avenue 
worth  saving." 

"Your  rector  feels  himself  unequal  to 
the  task."  He  threw  back  his  shoulders 
as  if  shaking  off  a  load,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  faced  the  girl  with  sudden 
confession.  "I  shall  have  to  clear  out,  I 
guess!  The  College  Settlement  was  bet- 
ter than  this.  Even  that  came  to  seem 
rather  an  empty  business,  —  but  it  was 
better  than  this.  But  for  her  "  —  he 
motioned  toward  the  nodding  sunbonnet 
ahead  —  "I  should  have  cleared  out  long 
ago.  Back  there  they  looked  bad  enough, 
the  old,  old  shams  and  sins  and  greed  and 
emptiness!  —  but  out  here"  —  he  swept 
his  hands  with  a  dumb  eloquence  of  ges- 
ture which  seemed  to  draw  into  one  em- 
brace the  whole  splendor  of  the  sunlit 
spaces  about  them,  —  "  I  can't  stand  it," 
he  wound  up  briefly. 

The  girl's  hat  did  not  hide  a  rising 
flush;  her  parasol  point  made  vicious 
thrusts  in  the  neat  walk. 

"I  think  Miss  Ellen  shows  the  more 
Christian  spirit,"  she  said  coldly. 

"So  do  I."  He  looked  soberly  over  the 
green  pepper-tops  to  the  blue  shapes  be- 
yond,—  forty-five  miles  beyond.  "We 
have  n't  all  her  gift.  I  fear  I  'm  not  framed 
for  a  cure  of  souls  among  the  rich.  Work- 
ers I  understand,  but  these"  — 

She  glanced  curiously  at  the  dejected 
face;  her  own  suddenly  cleared;  she 
seemed  to  recover  both  her  ease  and 
good-humor. 


"After  all,  you  have  n't  changed  a  bit 
in  five  years,"  she  said.  "If  I  were  you  I 
wouldn't  throw  up  my  'cure  of  souls' 
too  hastily.  We  really  do  have  souls,  you 
know.  Give  —  Miss  Ellen  —  another 
chance."  She  shot  at  him  a  smile  full  of 
subtle  meaning  and  mischief,  and  strolled 
on. 

The  young  man  did  not  follow;  instead, 
Miss  Ellen,  returning  from  speeding  the 
parting  guest,  found  him  patiently  amass- 
ing pink  petals  from  the  dust. 

"Mercy,  Mr.  Dudley!  I  can  pick  you 
a  better  rose  than  that,  if  you  want  one." 

"I  don't."  He  stuck  a  stem  and  five 
sorry  appertaining  petals  in  his  button- 
hole. "  I  only  want  to  know  a  rose  from  a 
grapevine  the  next  time  I  see  one." 

"Well,  you  never  will  from  that!  You 
do  beat  all!"  Then  a  look  of  satisfaction 
swept  into  Miss  Ellen's  face  as  she  sur- 
veyed the  green  settle  and  bright  dipper 
shining  against  the  hedge. 

"I  declare,  it  seems  to  me  I  can  sit 
down  with  more  comfort  now  I  know 
other  folks  can  sit  down  too.  I  've  looked 
out  half  a  dozen  times  to-day,  and  there 's 
pretty  much  always  been  some  one  resting 
there.  Miss  Mayberry  was  so  taken  with 
the  notion  she  says  she 's  going  to  stir  up 
the  Avenue  folks  to  fix  some  under  the 
live-oak  down  below.  Only  I  do  wish  that 
seat  was  shadier."  She  cast  a  glance  at 
the  lofty  cypress  hedge  enclosing  her  shad- 
owed lawn,  and  an  involuntary  sigh  es- 
caped her.  At  the  sound,  she  looked  guilt- 
ily at  her  companion,  but  he  was  absent 
in  those  remote  blue  mountains  where  no 
sigh  could  reach. 

His  pastoral  duty  took  him  a  long  way 
toward  them  the  next  day,  to  visit  a  sick 
parishioner,  and  he  drove  home  again  in 
a  golden  glow  of  sunset  which  all  seemed 
to  focus  naturally  in  a  moment  upon  a 
square  blue  envelope  lying  on  his  supper- 
plate.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  aggressive 
upright  writing  made  him  smile,  and  he 
laughed  outright  at  the  plump  cheque 
which  fell  from  a  piece  of  paper  neatly  en 
dorsed:  "Please  apply  —  'on  account' 
—  of  Miss  Ellen's  oranges." 
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"  My  dear  Missionary,"  lie  began,  jest- 
ingly holding  up  the  cheque,  and  then 
abruptly  laid  it  down.  "What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"Nothing,"  responded  Miss  Ellen 
firmly,  across  the  table,  "only  I've  had  a 
fight  and  won;  there's  a  man  coming  to- 
morrow to  cut  down  the  hedge." 

Paul  Dudley  stared  aghast.  .  He  knew 
how  Miss  Ellen's  New  England  heart 
reveled  in  that  green  seclusion. 

"I've  been  real  selfish  about  it,"  — 
Miss  Ellen's  lips  tightened  a  little, — 
"and  I  don't  to  say  feel  real  generous 
even  now;  but  it's  right,  and  it's  going 
to  be  done.  The  Lord  never  took  me 
out  of  that  barren  Vermont  to  give  me 
all  this  just  for  myself.  I  'm  robbing  the 
Avenue  and  Hotel  folks  every  day  of  my 
life." 

The  young  man  looked  across  the  lawn 
with  a  knot  in  his  throat.  It  struck  no 
chord  of  humor  in  him,  —  this  vision  of 
Miss  Ellen  as  the  defrauder  of  opulence. 

"I've  heard  say  that  when  folks  have 
everything,  they  get  selfisher  and  sel- 
fisher,"  went  on  Miss  Ellen  with  a  gulp, 
"and  now  I  believe  it!  The  man's  com- 
ing at  seven,"  she  added  in  a  business-like 
way,  pushing  back  her  chair.  "I  hope  it 
won't  disturb  you." 

But  it  did,  —  it  disturbed  him  so  much 
that  at  the  first  dull  stroke  penetrating  his 
sleepy  consciousness  Mr.  Dudley  sprang 
up,  painfully  awake. 

"It's  Miss  Ellen's  hedge!"  he  thought 
with  dismay.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  out 
in  the  garden.  The  first  of  the  lofty  cy- 
presses was  down,  revealing  through  the 
gap  the  whitened  road  beyond.  At  the  ex- 
treme other  end  of  the  place,  Miss  Ellen's 
blue  sunbonnet  was  bobbing  about,  busy, 
very  busy  among  the  blackberry  vines. 
The  young  man  pulled  his  hat  low  over 
his  eyes  and  walked  as  fast  as  possible, 
out  of  sight  and  hearing.  He  was  half 
way  down  the  Avenue  before  he  real- 
ized it. 

It  was  a  magnificent  triumph  of  a 
street,  this  Avenue  which  terminated 
on  "the  Rise,"  before  Miss  Ellen's  en- 
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trance.  Eighty  feet  of  solid  white  glare 
("We  must  build  for  the  future,"  had 
been  the  motto  of  its  promoters)  was 
flanked  suitably  by  burning  asphalt  walks 
enjoying  the  nominal  shade  of  alternated 
palms  and  grevillias,  whose  telegraph- 
pole  construction  left  nakedly  visible  the 
homes  of  the  local  Four  Hundred.  Soup- 
tablets,  liver-pills,  soap,  and  other  useful 
and  honorable  products  of  a  higher  civili- 
zation had  here  their  apotheosis,  and 
flowered  eccentrically  in  Spanish  palaces, 
Colonial  dwellings,  Dutch  mansions,  and 
cottages  called  of  Queen  Anne,  with 
nameless  blends  of  all  four,  as  if  it  had 
been  proposed  to  sample  climate  archi- 
tecturally. The  whole  was  brought  vio- 
lently into  a  chaste  harmony  by  strips  of 
green  grass  tacked  neatly  down  like  a 
carpet  to  the  asphalt's  edge,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  mathematical  sparseness 
of  geraniums,  calla  lilies,  or  an  unwander- 
ing  rose  tied  to  its  own  stick;  and  on 
every  lawn  the  sprinkler  was  already  at 
work  disinheriting  childhood  against  the 
coming  day. 

The  young  clergyman's  mind  went 
back  to  the  coolness  and  peace  of  Miss 
Ellen's  acre;  he  did  not  wonder  that  the 
young  tribe  of  Nason  yearned  thither,  nor 
that  Miss  Ellen's  fruit  and  flowers  went 
at  a  premium  in  the  homes  of  these  desti- 
tute rich.  The  greater  part  of  them  were 
his  parishioners,  and  often  during  his 
brief  pastorate  the  smug  betrayal  of  these 
too-revealing  husks  in  which  they  shel- 
tered had  played  havoc  with  his  over- 
sensitive nerves;  now,  in  the  light  of  Miss 
Ellen's  falling  trees,  a  sudden  perception 
of  their  immense  pathos  smote  him  in- 
stead. 

"She  is  right! "  bethought,  "  no  people 
in  town  stand  so  much  in  need  of  help!" 
And  for  quite  five  minutes  the  young  man 
stood,  a  very  beautiful  expression  on  his 
face,  sweeping  with  a  kindling  and  kindly 
eye  the  blatant  and  beggared  rows. 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O 
my  Soul! "  he  murmured  at  last, and,  giv-, 
ing  his  hat  a  little  pull,  strode  on  with  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  step. 
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This  ardent  mood  bore  him  at  last  to 
the  Avenue's  end,  advertised  to  him  by 
an  Elizabethan  dwelling  set  square  to  the 
road,  and  ingeniously  combined  with  a 
Nantucket  windmill,  up  which  a  solitary 
trumpet-flower  flared  by  way  both  of 
shade  and  decoration.  It  smiled  at  him 
like  a  joke,  —  this  absurd  house;  or  was 
it  his  own  subtle  subconscious  self  which 
set  him  smiling  in  return  ?  At  all  events, 
his  lips  relaxed,  but  very  sweetly. 

"Duchess  roses,  indeed!  —  the  utter 
fraud!" 

To  refresh  himself  he  took  the  first 
turning  and  went  home  by  back  streets 
set  thick  with  rosy  cottages  in  groves  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  almond,  all  breath- 
ing of  the  "immeasurable  rose."  Break- 
fast was  waiting  on  the  porch  when  he  ar- 
rived, and  the  whole  upper  front  of  Miss 
Ellen's  place  was  lying  open  in  shadowy 
glimpses  between  tall  pines  and  soft 
inward  reaches  of  Bermuda  sward. 

"It's  a  real  improvement,  don't  you 
think  ?"  said  Miss  Ellen  brightly.  "I'm 
going  to  move  up  the  white  oleander,  and 
the  man  is  setting  the  benches  in  on  the 
grass.  A  whole  load  of  Raymond  tourists 
came  by  a  while  ago,  and  I  let  them  help 
themselves  to  oranges.  You  never  saw 
folks  so  pleased;  they  acted  just  like  a 
party  of  children,  —  said  it  gave  them  a 
new  notion  of  Calif ornian  hospitality.  I 
declare,  how  grateful  folks  will  be  for  the 
least  thing!" 

Paul  smiled  back  at  her. 

"And  you  are  not  going  to  miss  the 
hedge,  after  all?" 

"Oh,  it  seems  a  little  out-of-doors  at 
first,  but  I  '11  get  used  to  that,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  it's  healthier;  —  the  trees  give 
a  lot  of  shade.  While  the  men  are  here, " 
she  went  on  happily,  "I'm  going  to 
have  them  fix  a  little  pond  for  the  chil- 
dren, where  the  hydrant  overflows.  It 
don't  cost  me  anything  but  a  barrel  of  ce- 
ment, and  you'll  see  how  tickled  they'll 
be.  I've  told  their  mothers  to  let  them 
come  up  any  time,  —  it  brightens  up  the 
place,  —  only  I  hope  it  don't  disturb  you 
at  your  studies?"  she  added  anxiously. 
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He  looked  with  silent  tenderness  at  the 
thin,  eager  face. 

"No,  dear  friend,  —  it  does  not  disturb 
me." 

Later,  indeed,  he  decided  that  it  filled 
a  long-felt  want,  when,  coming  home  in 
the  afternoon,  he  found  a  pair  of  children 
deep  in  the  mire  of  the  pond-edge,  ably 
assisted  by  a  child  of  larger  growth  warily 
reclined  on  the  border  of  the  grass. 

"We  are  making  toad-houses,"  ex- 
plained Miss  Mayberry,  raising  a  brilliant 
face  at  his  approach.  "I've  something 
for  you  in  my  pocket,  just  'on  account' 
from  Mrs.  Lippitt,  but  I  can't  give  it  to 
you  now.  Wait  a  minute,"  —  she  rose, 
displaying  a  pair  of  hartds  caked  to  the 
wrists. 

"We've  had  the  finest  time,"  she 
elaborated  laughingly,  walking  beside 
him  toward  the  house.  "Mrs.  Nason 
can't  know  what  dears  her  children  are, 
or  she  would  never  let  them  out  of  her 
sight.  I  never  could  quite  share  your  en- 
thusiasm for  poor,  dirty  little  tenement- 
children,  but  nice,  clean  ones  I  love.  They 
are  just  the  perfect  age,  too." 

The  young  man's  heart  contracted  with 
an  inward  groan.  Outwardly  he  only 
said,  —  "Clean  /"  with  a  little  emphasis 
and  an  elevation  of  the  brows  as  he 
glanced  downwards  at  her  hands. 

The  girl  laughed. 

' '  Well ,  they  were  clean  when  we  began . ' ' 

"Oh,  —  when  even  their  elders  have  a 
depraved  passion  for  toad-houses"  — 

But  she  had  run  laughing  ahead,  and 
while  Miss  Ellen  with  sympathetic  haste 
produced  soap,  water,  and  towels,  Paul 
installed  himself  with  nice  selection  on  a 
lower  step,  framed  idly  to  command  every 
fastidious  grace  of  white  fingers  moving 
through  clear  water,  or  pinkly  revealed 
against  the  whiter  linen. 

"Well,  Miss  Ellen,"  he  said,  "I  hope 
you  are  satisfied  with  these  new  fruits  of 
your  garden,  —  having  corrupted  even 
Miss  Mayberry." 

"No,"  responded  Miss  Ellen,  "I'm 
not  satisfied.  I've  got  something  on  my 
mind." 
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At  the  tone  Miss  May  berry  looked  up 
interestedly,  and  Mr.  Dudley  removed 
his  glance  momentarily  from  the  finger- 
play  to  fix  it  on  his  hostess.  Miss  Ellen's 
face  was  portentously  grave. 

"I  want  to  make  my  will,"  she  said. 

"My  dear  friend!  —  surely  you  are  not 
feeling  ill?"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
anxiously. 

"I  never  felt  better;  —  but  I'm  liable 
to  die,  for  all  that.  ' In  the  midst  of  life ' — 
My  grandmother  was  taken  in  a  moment 
in  her  chair.  I  want  to  get  this  place  off 
my  mind;  it's  a  great  responsibility." 

The  two  young  people  waited  in  silence. 

"I  want  to  draw  up  some  kind  of  a  pa- 
per,"—  Miss  Ellen's  voice  grew  more  and 
more  earnest,  —  "  and  I  want  to  leave  it 
so 's  it  '11  do  the  most  good.  There  is  n't  a 
living  soul  has  any  claim  on  me,  except 
the  claim  we  all  have  got  on  each  other. 
And  I  've  been  thinking  the  best  I  can  do 
is  to  keep  it  for  a  kind  of  breathing-place 
for  the  Avenue  folks  and  their  children. 
The  poor  have  the  parks  and  take  a  sight 
of  comfort  in  them,  but  the  Avenue  folks 
really  need  a  place  to  get  out  in,  —  special- 
ly the  children." 

Paul  Dudley  cast  the  first  suspicious 
glance  of  his  whole  acquaintance  at  the 
speaker,  but  her  thin  face  was  without 
guile;  her  anxious  eyes  met  his  simply. 
He  turned  and  deliberately  scrutinized 
his  other  companion,  but  nothing  was 
visible  save  the  outline  of  one  flushed 
cheek,  a  bending  figure,  and  a  hand 
splashing  the  water  with  reckless  zeal. 

"I  don't  want  it  built  on,  nor  yet  spec- 
ulated with,"  continued  Miss  Ellen, 
"but  just  kept  up,  with  the  seats  for  the 
invalids,  and  the  pond  and  the  drinking 
cups,  and  a  pail  for  the  dumb  creatures, 
and  the  roses  for  the  hospital"  —  her 
voice  dwelt  in  loving  enumeration. 

"You  wish  to  make  it  a  memorial  to 
yourself,"  suggested  the  young  clergy- 
man gently. 

"Mercy !  —  no ! "  answered  Miss  Ellen 
energetically,  "I  want  it  for  a  memorial 
to  the  Lord,  a  thank-offering  for  his 
good  mercies.  But  it 's  more  than  I  know 


how  to  fix  it  so 's  the  speculators  and  poli- 
ticians won't  get  hold  of  it.  This  land  is 
real  valuable  up  here." 

"You  might  leave  it  in  trust  "  —  began 
Mr.  Dudley. 

"To  me,"  interrupted  Miss  Mayberry, 
raising  a  flushed  face  and  stretching  a 
dripping  hand  impulsively  across  the 
table  to  Miss  Ellen. 

"No,  —  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Dudley  with 
decision. 

"I  spoke  first"  — 

"You  have  too  many  talents  wrapped 
in  napkins  already." 

"I  am  going  to  unwrap  them,  —  and 
leave  them  in  trust  to  Miss  Ellen." 

"Mercy  on  us,  child ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Ellen,  "you  '11  outlive  me  by  forty  years." 

"Maybe,  —  but  it  gives  me  a  claim." 

"I  had  no  idea  you  were  of  such  a 
grasping  nature,"  said  the  Reverend  Paul, 
rising  to  his  feet,  "but  it  is  no  use"  —  he 
spoke  determinedly.  "In  the  first  place, 
this  is  a  serious  matter." 

"And  I  am  quite  serious." 

"You  cannot  assume  a  trust  and  then 
throw  it  up  when  the  mood  takes  you  to 
go  back  East  or"  — 

"The  mood  will  not  take  me;  you  are 
the  one  to  throw  things  up  lightly,  —  like 
a  cure  of  souls." 

Paul's  face  flushed  painfully.  He  was 
silent  a  moment. 

"It  was  merited,"  he  said  then,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  but  —  I  am  not  going  to 
throw  up  my  cure  of  souls.  I  have  seen  a 
new  light," — and  he  turned  upon  the 
girl  his  face  shining  so  solemnly  with  it 
that  she  drew  back  with  a  quick  breath. 

He  made  a  step  toward  her. 

"There  is  another  reason,"  he  said, 
speaking  a  little  unsteadily;  "unless  Miss 
Ellen  casts  me  out,  I  go  with  the  place." 

"I  don't  care  if  you  do,"  said  the  girl 
defiantly,  but  she  said  it  very  low  and 
caught  her  breath  a  second  time  quickly. 

"I  am  not  joking,  Eleanor." 

"Neither  am  I." 

With  a  swift  movement  he  took  both  the 
girl's  only  faintly  protesting  hands  in  his. 

"  Dear  friend,"  he  said,  turning  to  Miss 
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Ellen,  "I  don't  see  but  that  you  will  have 
to  leave  it  to  us  both,  then,  in  trust.  You 
see/'  —  his  hand  tightened  on  the  trem- 
bling one  within,  "we  have  been  engaged 
—  more  or  less  —  for  five  years  now,  and 
now  we  are  going  to  be  married." 

Miss  Ellen  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"I  —  want  —  to  —  know!"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  from  one  to  the  other. 
"Well,  you  have  been  pretty  close  about 

it!" 

"It  —  it  was  generally  so  much  less 
than  more,"  came  in  smothered  explana- 
tion from  under  Miss  Mayberry's  hat. 

Paul  Dudley  laughed  a  low,  happy 
laugh;  he  kept  her  hands  closely  in  his, 


but  his  face,  still  full  of  that  solemnity  of 
light,  was  turned  to  Miss  Ellen,  and  its 
reflection  seemed  suddenly  to  fill  her  own. 
She  beamed  kindly  upon  the  two,  - 
shining  like  spirits  in  that  special  conse- 
cration which  had  never  come  to  her,  — 
and  another  and  equal  love  answered 
them  from  her  patient  eyes. 

"Well,  anyway,  —  I'm  real  glad,"  she 
said,  "and  as  for  me,  it's  just  a  crowning 
mercy.  There's  nothing  else  to  worry  me 
on  earth.  I'll  make  that  trust-deed  a 
thank-offering  for  your  marriage,  —  and 
may  the  good  Lord  bless  both  it  and  you," 
she  added  heartily,  holding  out  her  hands 
to  them. 


TELEPHONE   DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE   UNITED 

STATES 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


THE  bigness  of  the  telephone  interests, 
present  and  prospective,  of  this  country 
is  certainly  best  understood  by  the  en- 
gineers. These  men  of  figures  and  fore- 
casts, whose  every-day  speech  abounds 
in  references  to  loads,  insulations,  and  re- 
lays, have,  as  is  well  known,  magnificent 
ideas  as  to  the  future  of  the  industry  they 
are  building  up.  Already  they  are  basing 
their  estimates  of  necessary  construction 
upon  a  probable  twenty  per  cent  develop- 
ment within  the  next  two  or  three  decades 
—  a  prediction  which  means,  in  every- 
day speech,  that  by  1930  or  1935  there 
should  be,  if  the  present  rate  of  expansion 
continues,  one  telephone  for  every  five 
people  in  the  United  States,  or,  as  it  has 
been  otherwise  expressed,  a  telephone  to 
every  other  family  and  as  many  more  in 
places  of  business. 

A  guarantee  of  the  essential  correct- 
ness of  this  prediction  they  believe  to  have 
been  established  by  experience.  Estimates 
of  the  progress  of  this  industry  upon  which 


experts  are  willing  to  recommend  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money  in  1905 
would  have  been  regarded  as  hopelessly 
visionary  twenty  years  ago.  The  tele- 
phone-using capacity  of  civilized  man  is 
in  fact  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
Not  longer  ago  than  1889  it  was  held  that 
when,  at  some  time  in  the  remote  future, 
there  should  be  three  telephones  to  every 
one  hundred  people  in  the  United  States, 
the  limit  of  saturation  would  have  been 
reached.  Of  course,  a  somewhat  more  lib- 
eral use  than  this  of  the  convenient  instru- 
ment was  expected  in  the  cities,  large  and 
small,  but  no  one  foresaw  either  the  ex- 
tension which  has  taken  place  of  farmers' 
lines  and  ranchmen's  lines  into  the  re- 
motest districts  of  the  land,  or  the  univer- 
sal popularity  which  the  utility  has  of  late 
years  taken  on  in  the  great  cities. 

After  the  lean  years  following  1893  had 
been  succeeded  by  an  era  of  national  pro- 
sperity, an  unlooked-for  demand  for  tele- 
phone service  grew  up.  Long  before  the 
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end  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  insufficiency  of  the  three  per 
cent  calculation  had  been  so  thoroughly 
proved,  that  daring  engineers  began  to 
assure  doubting  financiers  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  might  henceforth  bank 
safely  upon  a  probable  ten  per  cent  de- 
velopment. This,  in  its  turn,  was  held  to 
be  quite  the  limit,  one  which  would  be 
reached  only  very  gradually  as  the  na- 
tional wealth  accumulated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  able  to  afford  luxuries 
increased  apace. 

Yet  so  rapid  since  1900  has  been  the 
expansion  of  the  network  of  local,  toll,  and 
long-distance  lines  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  United  States  that  a  revision  of  all 
former  calculations  has  become  neces- 
sary. In  the  eyes  of  men  who  are  to  raise 
and  spend  millions  upon  further  increase 
of  telephone  facilities,  a  forecast  of  condi- 
tions in  which  every  fifth  individual  will 
be  a  telephone-user  no  longer  seems  chi- 
merical; the  millions  needed  for  such  a 
purpose  are  actually  being  raised  and  in- 
vested by  cool-headed  business  men,  in 
the  belief  that  an  era  of  universal  tele- 
phony is  near  at  hand. 

Indeed,  the  forecasted  development, 
though  it  fortunately  cannot  come  about 
all  at  once,  —  since  to  provide  for  it  ade- 
quately would  be  impossible  in  existing 
conditions  of  industry  and  finance,  —  is 
already  not  so  far  away  in  some  sections 
of  fhis  country.  Once  a  community,  like 
a  family,  has  acquired  the  telephone  habit , 
its  members  are  never  satisfied  to  revert 
to  primitive  conditions.  The  tendency  of 
the  percentages  is  everywhere  upward, 
with  the  far  West  in  the  lead.  Most  of  the 
big  towns  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  long 
since  passed  ten  per  cent.  The  cities  of 
the  East,  South,  and  Central  West,  though 
still  falling  a  little  below  the  class  of  the 
California  communities,  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  equally  noteworthy  expansion.  They 
are  to-day,  as  they  always  have  been,  far 
better  users  of  the  telephone  than  are  the 
European  cities  of  corresponding  size  and 
importance.  New  York  affords  the  stock 
example.  In  the  metropolis  a  decade  ago 


about  10,000  instruments  were  in  use. 
There  were  on  October  1,  1904,  136,391 
subscribers  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx.  In  London,  which  has 
a  population  of  6,500,000,  only  62,580 
telephones  were  in  operation  at  that  date; 
in  Paris,  with  a  population  of  2,600,000, 
45,714  instruments;  in  Berlin,  out  of  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  1,800,000 
there  were  61,885  subscribers.  The  total 
number  of  instruments  in  Greater  New 
York  on  January  1,  1905,  was  176,683. 
New  York,  therefore,  although  it  is  a  lit- 
tle behind  Boston  and  Chicago  in  per- 
centage development,  is  actually  the  first 
city  of  the  world  in  the  number  of  stations 
operated  and  —  such  is  the  growth  of  the 
traffic  —  the  local  engineering  force  pre- 
dicts that  practically  every  family  not  in 
destitute  circumstances  in  the  metropolis 
will,  before  many  more  years  have  passed, 
subscribe  to  the  service,  just  as  now  almost 
every  place  of  business  must. 

The  more  general  figures  of  the  indus- 
try are  equally  convincing  as  to  the  plau- 
sibility of  the  engineers'  predictions.  Ten 
years  ago  the  number  of  telephone  con- 
versations over  the  Bell  companies'  lines 
in  the  United  States  averaged  twelve  a 
year  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 
To-day  the  average  per  inhabitant  is  forty 
five.  This  system,  whose  operating  com- 
panies have  in  hand  a  total  of  4,486,564 
telephones,  transmits  an  average  of  more 
than  7000  communications  a  minute, 
460,000  an  hour,  and  upwards  of  11,000,- 
000  a  day,  the  distances  traveled  varying 
from  a  few  feet  to  more  than  1600  miles. 
In  1904  it  handled  more  than  three  and 
one  half  billion  messages,  nearly  forty 
times  as  many  as  the  telegraph  compa- 
nies controlled  —  a  number,  indeed,  equal 
to  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  letters  and 
postal  cards  forwarded  as  United  States 
mail.  The  average  number  of  daily  calls 
per  instrument  throughout  the  country 
is  6ft. 

With  the  extension,  furthermore,  of 
long-distance  and  toll  services,  the  value 
of  the  telephone  is  increasing  so  fast  that 
an  accelerated  growth  is  safely  predicted. 
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The  limit  of  the  usefulness  of  a  small  lo- 
cal system  with  no  outside  connections  is 
soon  reached;  the  opportunity  readily  to 
call  up  anybody  anywhere  is  the  boon 
ultimately  to  be  bestowed  on  mankind 
by  the  telephone  engineer.  As  the  vari- 
ous communities  of  the  North  American 
continent  are  brought  into  communica- 
tion with  one  another  by  the  extension  of 
a  single  comprehensive  system,  the  worth 
of  the  individual  telephone  is  enhanced. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  greater  consequence  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  fifty  million  people  than 
to  only  five  hundred  people.  Bell  toll  line 
conversations,  according  to  the  latest  an- 
nual report  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  amounted  in 
1904  to  300,990  daily,  an  average  eight 
times  greater  than  that  of  eleven  years 
ago,  and  more  than  twice  that  of  five 
years  ago.  The  mileage  of  toll  line  wire 
has  increased  from  215,687  in  1896  to 
1,121,228  in  1905.  In  some  cities,  as  in 
the  cotton  centres  of  the  Southwest,  the 
annual  aggregate  of  long-distance  traffic 
greatly  exceeds  the  local  traffic. 

Abundance  of  amusing  as  well  as  sta- 
tistical proof  of  the  approach  of  such  an 
era  of  universal  telephony  as  is  implied  in 
twenty  per  cent  development  is  not  hard 
to  find.  Newspapers  give  publicity  to  all 
sorts  of  ingenious  schemes  for  utilizing 
Mr.  Bell's  invention  in  heretofore  un- 
heard-of ways.  The  instrument  has  come 
to  be  of  assistance  in  about  all  the  vo- 
cations and  avocations  of  the  everyday 
world.  Not  only  has  it  annihilated  time 
and  space  on  the  superficial  earth,  but  the 
Norwegian  fishermen  drop  into  the  ocean 
depths  a  line  with  telephonic  attachment 
by  which  the  swish  of  the  approaching 
herring,  codfish,  or  mackerel  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  anxious  listeners  above.  In 
some  of  the  most  delicate  operations  of 
hospital  surgery  the  telephone  proves 
helpful,  and  in  ordinary  medical  prac- 
tice the  country  mother  raises  the  baby  to 
the  transmitter  in  order  that  the  physi- 
cian in  the  village  may  determine  whether 
or  not  the  cough  is  croupy.  Concerts  have 
been  transmitted  more  or  less  successfully 


over  the  wires,  and  Sunday  morning 
preaching  effectively  conveyed.  After  a 
recent  revival,  in  which  scores  of  eager 
"seekers"  had  put  in  their  requests  for 
prayers,  the  evangelist  handed  his  secre- 
tary a  list  of  names  with  their  telephone 
numbers  and  with  the  instruction:  "Just 
call  up  each  one  of  these  sisters  and  bro- 
thers to-morrow  morning,  and  ask  them 
how  it  goes  with  their  souls.  Tell  them  to 
keep  on  with  their  prayers  and  inform 
them  that  I  am  praying  for  them  right 
along." 

Love,  too,  finds,  naturally  enough,  a 
telephone  way.  Engagements,  and  even 
marriages,  have  been  brought  about  over 
the  wire  by  persons  acquainted  with  each 
other  only  vocally.  Indeed,  a  California 
writer  has  lately  complained  that  in  the 
progressive  and  telephone-saturated  com- 
munities of  the  Coast  the  old-fashioned 
love  letter  has  become  quite  out  of  date. 
There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  ama- 
tory correspondence.  An  engaged  girl 
whose  lover  lives  in  a  town  distant  a  score 
of  miles  confides  that  during  the  two  years 
of  their  courtship  not  a  solitary  letter  has 
passed  between  them.  "We  just  call  each 
other  up  a  dozen  times  a  day  and  say  all 
our  nice  things  that  way."  These  young 
people,  it  may  be  said  parenthetically  in 
defense  of  the  telephone  habit,  will,  if  any- 
thing goes  amiss  and  their  affairs  are  sub- 
jected to  courtroom  discussion,  at  least 
not  be  liable  to  the  mortification  of  hav- 
ing their  love  letters  produced  before  a 
tittering  audience. 

Even  weddings  have  been  telephonic- 
ally  conducted.  Recently  in  Philadelphia 
an  attractive  young  widow  gave  herself 
in  marriage  to  a  second  husband  who  at 
the  time  lay  critically  ill  with  a  malignant 
disease  at  the  Municipal  Hospital.  Four 
miles  away  from  the  pesthouse  a  magis- 
trate pronounced  over  the  telephone  the 
nuptial-knotting  words  while  the  bride 
sat  by  the  bridegroom's  cot.  Contagion 
fortunately  cannot  be  conveyed  by  the 
electric  currents  of  the  telephone  circuit. 
Indeed,  the  isolation  of  hospital  wards 
has  been  quite  done  away  with  since 
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telephones  have  become  a  part  of  the 
sick-room  fixtures. 

These,  and  almost  countless  other 
amusing  trivialities  which  have  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  press  within  the  past  few 
months,  attest  at  least  the  importance 
which  people  have  begun  to  attach  to  the 
services  of  the  telephone.  The  serious 
features  of  the  development  now  in  pro- 
gress have,  aspects  hardly  less  astonishing 
than  some  of  the  apparently  absurd  uses 
to  which  the  telephone  is  put.  Problems 
of  peculiar  and  almost  sensational  mo- 
ment await  solution. 

For,  in  order  to  enable  everybody  to 
reach  .practically  everybody  else  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  a  great  national  sys- 
tem must  be  prepared  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  vast  number  of  inter-connect- 
ed and  workable  long-distance  lines  of 
such  a  character  that  stations  consider- 
ably more  than  3000  miles  apart  can  be 
readily  brought  into  communication  with 
each  other.  The  art  of  telephony  has  not 
yet  reached  any  such  degree  of  perfection. 
Recent  reports  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  which  is  extending  a  long-dis- 
tance line  from  Omaha  to  Denver,  pur- 
poses to  build  forthwith  from  the  Colo- 
rado capital  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  thus 
joining  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
telephonically,  have  been  denied  authori- 
tatively. The  difficulties  of  maintaining 
a  line  increase  progressively  with  its 
length  in  excess  of  one  thousand  miles. 
The  electric  currents  used  in  telephone 
circuits  are  exceedingly  minute.  All  sorts 
of  disturbances  along  a  stretch  of  1500  or 
2000  miles  may  render  the  service  ineffec- 
tual. Between  Boston  and  Omaha,  on  the 
longest  line  that  is  anywhere  in  daily  use, 
even  a  severe  downfall  of  rain  upon  any 
considerable  section  of  the  wire  seriously 
affects  the  insulation,  and  therefore  the 
transmission.  Engineering  skill  is  work- 
ing all  the  while,  as  it  has  been  at  work 
for  many  years,  in  the  hope  so  to  increase 
the  efficacy  of  the  long-distance  service 
that  practically  no  limit  of  length  will  be 


imposed,  and  that  not  only  trans-conti- 
nental, but  inter-continental  telephony 
will  have  been  effected.  For  the  present, 
however,  many  obstacles  remain  to  be 
overcome. 

Another  great  problem  grows  out  of  the 
existence  of  competing  companies.  As  a 
prime  condition  for  proper  expansion  of 
the  utility  there  should  be  a  single  effi- 
cient management  of  the  telephone  lines 
of  the  country.  Competition  makes  only 
for  anarchy  and  inferior  service.  The 
maximum  of  usefulness  can  be  attained 
only  under  a  comprehensive  system. 

This  point  deserves  all  possible  em- 
phasis. There  is  neither  economic  nor 
technical  excuse  for  telephone  competi- 
tion in  any  American  community.  The 
"independent"  movement  could  never 
have  come  into  being  but  for  the  unfortu- 
nate persistence  in  this  country  of  a  crude 
notion  that  any  kind  of  competition  in 
any  kind  of  industry  is  good.  Of  course, 
in  reality  what  may  be  the  life  of  one  trade 
easily  works  destruction  in  another.  The 
truth  is  that  some  forms  of  competition 
are  beneficial,  others  extremely  unhealth- 
ful  and  undesirable.  Competitive  activity 
in  telephony  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence as  well  as  by  logic  to  belong  to  the 
undesirable  type. 

The  growth  of  the  so-called  "  independ- 
ent" companies  has  from  the  outset  been 
accompanied  by  abuses  vastly  worse  than 
any  that  its  promoters  have  claimed  to 
eradicate.  It  has  resulted,  as  such  com- 
petition almost  invariably  results,  in  dis- 
tressing waste  of  the  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple and  in  broad-spread  impairment  of 
the  value  of  the  utility.  The  movement 
began  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Bell  patents  about  1894,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  horde  of  manufacturers  of  tele- 
phonic instruments,  who  crowded  into  a 
field  that  was  popularly  believed,  because 
of  the  large  dividends  paid  by  the  Bell 
company  in  its  early  years,  to  be  full  of 
fabulous  profits.  The  manufacturers  soon 
discovered  that  in  order  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  their  wares  they  must  promote 
companies  outside  the  Bell  organization. 
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Popular  prejudice  they  promptly  seized 
upon  as  their  most  valuable  asset.  In  or- 
der that  people  might  be  induced  to  put 
money,  time,  and  energy  into  independent 
telephone  enterprises,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  their  policy  one  of  violent  criti- 
cism, and  such  it  has  continued  to  this 
day  to  be. 

Save  that  in  an  occasional  instance  an 
independent  company  has  had  economic 
justification  in  that  it  was  organized  in 
territory  which  no  Bell  company  had  ever 
preempted,  most  of  the  capitalization  of 
these  enterprises  represents  downright 
waste  of  national  resources,  —  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people  created  by  toil  and 
by  abstention  from  the  pleasures  which 
the  rewards  of  toil  might  have  purchased. 
An  enlightened  public  policy  would  have 
prevented  their  ever  coming  into  exist- 
ence, while  allowing  the  Bell  companies 
everywhere  to  maintain  their  monopoly, 
and  holding  them  strictly  to  account  for 
producing  satisfactory  results.  In  every 
place  where  a  second  telephone  com- 
pany has  entered  into  competition  with 
the  Bell  organization  there  has  been  waste, 
—  installation  of  apparatus  beyond  the 
community's  need,  duplication  of  services, 
protracted  irritation  on  the  part  of  citi- 
zens, lowering  of  rates  to  the  extent  of  in- 
terfering with  efficiency  of  work.  At  enor- 
mous expense  to  themselves  a  number  of 
the  leading  centres  of  population  of  the 
United  States  have  learned  —  and  are 
learning  —  from  telephone  competition 
the  elementary  lesson  that  public  service 
corporations  ought  to  be  established  on  a 
reasonably  profitable  basis  in  order  that 
citizens  may  be  able  to  invest  in  the  stocks 
of  such  corporations  without  the  risk  of 
losing  either  interest  or  principal. 

That  the  independent  telephone  com- 
panies have  no  proper  reason  for  exist- 
ence has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by 
the  frequency  —  one  might  almost  say 
the  regularity  —  with  which  they  go  into 
bankruptcy.  An  unjustifiable  business 
usually  fails  to  go;  the  financial  troubles 
of  the  independents  have  been  many  and 
by  no  means  obscure.  The  normal  course 


of  any  one  of  them  is  through  a  period  of 
apparent  prosperity  at  the  outset  to  one  of 
bankruptcy  within  from  five  to  ten  years. 
Richmond,  Jacksonville,  Detroit,  and  a 
score  of  other  important  cities  have  seen 
both  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  rival  organi- 
zations to  the  local  Bell  companies;  other 
communities  which  are  now  subject  to  the 
manifold  inconveniences  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem will  before  long  have  reverted  gladly 
to  monopoly.  Every  scheme  known  to 
the  accomplished  promoter  has  been 
"rigged"  time  and  again,  until  the  invest- 
ing public  has  grown  weary  and  wary. 
The  quotations  of  the  securities  of  the 
principal  independent  companies,  as  list- 
ed in  the  stock  markets  of  Cleveland,  To- 
ledo, and  other  cities,  reveal  accurately 
the  status  of  even  the  strongest  of  the  in- 
dependent telephone  properties. 

What,  then,  will  become  of  the  con- 
siderable number  of  independent  compa- 
nies now  operating  ?  Can  there  be  per- 
sistence of  present  conditions,  which  from 
the  engineering  point  of  view  are  intol- 
erable ? 

It  seems  probable  that,  because  of  the 
gradual  disillusionment  now  going  on  in 
the  public  mind  regarding  the  economic 
value  of  competition  in  telephony,  the  in- 
dependent companies  will  be  obliged  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  either  to  place  them- 
selves on  a  very  different  footing  from  that 
they  now  occupy,  or  one  and  all  to  go  out 
of  business,  as  so  many  of  them  have  al- 
ready gone.  In  order  to  survive,  many  of 
them  have  already  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  ally  themselves  with  the  Bell 
system.  In  some  sections  of  the  country, 
as  not  long  since  in  central  New  York, 
in  Indiana  and  Rhode  Island,  "mergers" 
have  been  brought  about  between  Bell 
companies  and  other  companies,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  older  and  more  na- 
tional organization  takes  care  of  all  the 
long-distance  traffic,  relinquishing  the 
local  work  to  those  who  were  formerly 
the  "independents." 

Any  other  outcome  than  such  harmo- 
nization of  interests  will  be  obstructive  to 
that  orderly  development  of  the  telephone 
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utility  upon  which  the  engineering  ex- 
perts are  basing  their  estimates.  A  great 
industrial  combat,  which  might  be  pro- 
longed for  many  years,  would  be  wasteful 
of  resources  and  destructive  of  national 
morality,  and  at  the  end  one  organization 
must  triumph  over  all  others.  Peace  and 
a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  are  pre- 
requisite to  the  highest  usefulness  of  the 
telephone. 

Fortunately  for  the  general  welfare,  the 
likelihood  that  the  independents  will  cease 
to  be  independent  through  combination 
into  a  national  organization  of  their  own 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Obstacles  in- 
tervene. The  public  would  never  endure 
competition,  once  it  became  widespread. 
The  inconvenience  of  a  dual  system  with 
long-distance  connections  in  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  would  be  distressing, 
the  expensiveness  appalling.  We  already 
have,  it  is  true,  competition  of  this  char- 
acter in  telegraphy  and  do  not  suffer  so 
severely  from  it,  but  the  conditions  are 
dissimilar.  One  is  not  obliged  to  have  two 
telegraphic  instruments  at  one's  home, 
and  two  more  at  the  office.  Though  a  cor- 
respondent in  another  city  habitually  uses 
the  Western  Union,  one  can  still  send  him 
a  Postal  message  with  assurance  that  it 
will  be  promptly  delivered.  If,  however, 
one  is  a  user  of  the  Bell  telephone,  while 
one's  correspondent  is  a  user  only  of  the 
service  of  an  independent  company,  the 
two  people  are  still  as  far  apart  as  if  Mr. 
Bell  had  not  invented  the  telephone.  The 
only  remedy  in  such  circumstances  is  ex- 
pensive and  cumbersome;  each  man  must 
use  the  service  of  both  companies. 

Another  cause  making  against  any  im- 
mediate general  combination  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies  is  physical.  Their 
plants  have  been  built  without  common 
standards  of  construction  and  equipment, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  usually  be 
made  to  work  in  harmony.  Theoretically 
it  should  be  possible  for  a  number  of  in- 
dependent companies  between,  say,  Pitts- 
burg  and  St.  Louis,  to  hitch  up  and  there- 
by create  long-distance  services;  practi- 
cally, such  a  result  could  be  accomplished 


only  through  complete  rehabilitation,  at 
tremendous  expense, of  many  of  the  plants 
involved.  The  toll  connections  that  have 
been  established  between  scattered  inde- 
pendent companies  are  operated  only 
over  comparatively  short  distances.  To 
build  up  profitable  long-distance  lines  is 
possible  only  in  a  system  in  which  the  con- 
tributory local  and  toll  lines  conform  to 
the  same  engineering  standards  and  are 
designed  each  to  supplement  the  others. 
Independent  properties,  if  truthfully  re- 
ported upon  by  expert  engineers,  are  not, 
therefore,  in  their  present  state  likely  to  be 
attractive  to  capitalists  looking  for  legiti- 
mate investment ,  however  they  may  allure 
individual  speculators. 

The  chances,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
against  any  sensational  dcnoument  in 
the  present  drama  of  telephone  competi- 
tion. Independent  companies  there  will 
be  for  some  time  to  come,  since  economic 
misconceptions  die  hard.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  growing  disposition  throughout 
the  country  to  concede  the  usefulness  of 
well-regulated  monopoly  in  many  kinds 
of  public  service,  and  from  that  disposi- 
tion the  Bell  companies  will,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  service,  normally 
profit.  In  all  probability  the  pooling  of 
interests  between  small  local  independent 
companies  and  the  lines  of  the  Bell  sys- 
tem will  go  on  apace.  The  increase  of 
this  practice  of  sub-licensing  lines  has 
been  marked  since  the  beginning  of  1903, 
when  the  Census  Department's  bulletin 
relating  to  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
industries  of  the  United  States  showed 
that,  of  the  telephones  classified  as  oper- 
ated by  independent  companies,  some 
84,021  were  in  fact  in  alliance  under  con- 
tract with  the  Bell  system.  Within  two 
years  from  the  appearance  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, —  that  is,  on  January  1,  1905,  —  the 
number  of  this  class  of  telephones  had 
increased  to  167,215. 

So  that  it  now  appears  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years 
undertake,  as  logically  they  must  if  two 
big  competing  systems  of  telephone  should 
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be  allowed  to  build  rival  exchanges  wher- 
ever there  is  traffic  to  be  handled,  to  in- 
vest nearly  or  fully  four  billions  of  dollars 
in  properties  of  which  from  one  third  to 
one  half  would  represent  sheer  waste  of 
material  resources.  Both  moral  suasion 
and  legislation  of  a  general  nature  may  be 
needed  in  certain  communities  to  keep 
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the  fool  and  his  money  from  parting  com- 
pany, but  the  whole  American  people 
will  not  put  itself  in  a  position  to  be  in- 
dicted of  such  monumental  folly.  Rather, 
the  orderly  development  of  the  telephone 
industry  will  go  on  up  to  the  twenty  per 
cent  stage,  and  possibly  much  farther 
yet. 


THE   COUNTRY  IN  NOVEMBER 


BY   HENRY    C.  MERWIN 


NOVEMBER  has  a  bad  name  among  the 
months,  and  yet,  in  mountain  regions  at 
least,  it  possesses  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
own.  It  is,  above  all  others,  the  month  of 
cloud  effects.  The  clouds  gather  and  dis- 
perse more  easily  and  more  quickly  than 
at  any  other  time.  White,  fleecy  clouds, 
left  over  from  summer,  spread  across  the 
sky  at  one  moment,  and  then  give  place 
to  dark,  gloomy  wind  clouds,  apparently 
of  immense  depth,  which  seem  to  betoken 
a  tornado,  or  at  least  a  furious  storm, 
but  which,  in  turn,  sweep  over  the  moun- 
tains and  leave  the  sky  comparatively 
clear.  November  plays  at  winter.  Her 
cold,  blustering  winds  make  you  shiver, 
but  your  ear  tips  will  not  freeze;  snow 
falls,  but  the  roads  will  not  be  blocked; 
the  mornings  are  apt  to  be  cold,  but  not 
with  that  terrible,  relentless,  New  Eng- 
land winter-cold  which  appalls  all  but  the 
young  and  vigorous. 

Moreover,  this  March-like  month  has 
at  times  an  entirely  different  aspect,  for 
November,  at  least  equally  with  October, 
can  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  Indian  Sum- 
mer. On  October  31,  1850,  Thoreau 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "This  has  been  the 
most  perfect  afternoon  of  the  year.  The 
air  quite  warm  enough,  perfectly  still  and 
dry  and  clear,  and  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Scarcely  the  song  of  a  cricket  is  heard  to 
disturb  the  stillness.  Our  Indian  Sum- 
mer, I  am  tempted  to  say,  is  the  finest  sea- 


son of  the  year.  Here  has  been  such  a  day 
as  I  think  Italy  never  sees." 

In  the  space  of  ten  years  Thoreau  noted 
in  his  diary  the  following  as  being  espe- 
cially Indian  Summer  days:  September 
27,  October  7,  13,  14,  31,  November  1, 
7,  8,  17,  23,  25. 

This  capricious  season  is  a  visitor, 
though  an  uncertain  one,  in  all  temperate 
climes.  In  England  it  is  called  St.  Mar- 
tin's, or  St.  Luke's  summer.  In  Scotland 
the  expression  "Go-Summer"  is,  or  was 
once,  in  use,  and  in  Acadia,  if  the  poet 
may  be  trusted,  a  much  more  appropri- 
ate term  was  employed,  — 

Such  was  the  advent  of  autumn,  then  followed 
that  beautiful  season, 

Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  Sum- 
mer of  all  Saints ! 

Francis  Parkman  in  the  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,  after  an  exquisite  description  of 
autumn  with  its  brilliant  coloring,  goes  on 
to  say,  — 

"A  week  or  two  elapsed,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded that  gentler  season  which  bears 
among  us  the  name  of  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer; when  a  light  haze  rests  upon  the 
morning  landscape,  and  the  many-col- 
ored woods  seem  wrapped  in  the  thin  dra- 
pery of  a  veil;  when  the  air  is  mild  and 
calm  as  that  of  early  June,  and  at  evening 
the  sun  goes  down  amid  a  warm,  volup- 
tuous beauty,  that  may  well  outrival  the 
softest  tints  of  Italy.  But  through  all  the 
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still  and  breathless  afternoon,  the  leaves 
have  fallen  fast  in  the  woods,  like  flakes 
of  snow,  and  everything  betokens  that  the 
last  melancholy  change  is  at  hand."  l 

November  seems  to  be  particularly  as- 
sociated in  the  American  mind  with  the 
aborigines,  for  beside  the  Indian  Summer 
we  have  sometimes  the  "  Squaw  Winter." 
The  Squaw  Winter  begins  with  a  light 
fall  of  snow,  eagerly  anticipated  by  hunt- 
ers, who  are  up  before  daylight  the  next 
morning,  and  are  off  betimes  to  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  in  expectation  of  track- 
ing a  deer  or  perchance  a  bear.  This  fall 
of  snow  is  succeeded  by  two  or  three 
rough,  windy  days,  and  then  comes  a  cold, 
still,  beautiful  morning.  For  the  first  time 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  and  horses' 
hoofs  ring  loud  and  clear  on  the  highway. 
Ponds  are  skimmed  over,  and  the  pool  at 
the  roadside,  where  the  brook  widens  and 
the  stock  are  watered,  is  bordered  by  thin, 
brittle  ice  which  shivers  like  glass  when 
the  horses  put  a  hesitating  foot  upon  it. 
Every  twig,  every  blade  and  stem  of  marsh 
grass  are  beautifully  coated  with  frost 
and  actually  glitter  in  the  sun.  There  is 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  though  the  air 
is  cold  and  makes  the  blood  tingle,  there 
is  a  promise  in  the  atmosphere  of  some- 
thing milder,  and  jnore  relaxing,  —  a 
promise  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  noon 
hours. 

This  is  the  kind  of  day  for  mountain 
climbing.  The  leaves  having  fallen,  and 
frost  and  decay  having  beaten  down  the 
underbrush,  it  is  easy  to  make  one's  way 
through  the  woods.  Thickets  that  were 
almost  impervious  in  summer  can  now  be 
threaded  without  discomfort.  To  climb 
the  pathless  mountain-side  is  a  pleasant 
task  in  this  bracing  air,  and  when  you 
reach  the  summit,  and  sit  down  in  some 
sheltered,  sunny  nook  to  eat  your  lunch, 
you  have  a  sense  of  cosiness  and  comfort 
which  no  other  season  can  supply.  The 
sun  is  now  not  an  enemy,  but  a  friend; 
his  beams  at  noonday  cover  you  up  warm 

1  The  Term  Indian  Summer  is  the  title  of  a 
most  interesting  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Al- 
bert Matthews  of  Boston. 


like  a  cloak;  their  genial  heat  produces  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  drowsiness  and  con- 
tent. Not  a  twig  stirs,  not  a  sound  is 
heard,  the  birds  have  gone  southward, 
and  though  in  the  damp  moss  you  can 
plainly  discern  the  fresh  track  of  a  deer,  • 
he  gives  you  no  other  sign  of  his  presence. 
Probably  there  is  a  fox  somewhere  near, 
sunning  himself  upon  a  rock,  after  the 
manner  of  foxes;  and,  as  you  climbed  the 
ledges,  a  hare  loped  easily  across  your 
path,  and  disappeared  in  the  scrub  pines. 

These  animals  are  strangely  tame  on 
the  mountains,  and  never  seem  to  be  in 
any  hurry  to  escape  from  the  presence  of 
man.  Even  in  woods  that  border  on  a 
highway  they  may  sometimes  be  seen 
skipping  slowly  along  in  a  course  parallel 
with  the  road,  and  evidently  as  curious 
about  the  human  traveler  on  the  highway 
as  he  is  about  them.  In  November  the 
hare  is  in  process  of  changing  his  coat, 
and  his  autumn  clothes  are  different  from 
both  his  summer  and  his  winter  garb. 
His  legs  are  now  encased  in  that  warm, 
white  fur  with  which  nature  supplies  him 
in  winter,  so  that  he  may  be  inconspicu- 
ous on  the  snow,  but  his  back  and  shoul- 
ders are  clothed  in  russet,  —  a  sort  of  in- 
termediate fall  overcoat. 

The  ease  of  getting  about  in  the  woods 
after  the  leaves  have  gone,  and  before 
the  snow  has  arrived,  makes  November 
the  favorite  month  for  "running  lines" 
by  surveyors,  and  for  inspecting  the  for- 
est growth.  The  village  "trader,"  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  numerous  mortgages, 
would  become  owner  of  all  the  land  in  the 
town,  if  he  could  only  live  long  enough, 
takes  a  day  off  for  a  trip  through  the  "  Sin- 
namon  neighborhood."  He  is  anxious  to 
see  if  his  birch  trees  are  big  enough  for 
the  bobbin  or  the  spool  mill,  and  to  cal- 
culate the  cords  of  spruce  and  "popple" 
that  he  can  sell  to  the  pulp  mills,  whose 
ravenous  jaws  are  fast  consuming  the  for- 
ests of  New  England. 

Lumbermen  from  distant  places  come 
to  view,  and  perchance  to  purchase,  tracts 
of  timber  land,  or  even  whole  slices  of  a 
township  or  "plantation."  It  is  wise  to 
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treat  such  visitors  with  hospitality,  and 
perhaps  it  is  wiser  yet  to  exercise  one's 
hospitality  vicariously.  Stillman  Keene 
is  not  the  least  shrewd  of  our  townsmen, 
and  when  a  customer  for  his  "second 
growth"  appeared,  he  did  not  himself 
escort  the  customer,  but  turned  him  over 
to  a  certain  'Rastus  Partridge.  To  this 
man  —  his  debtor  for  some  small  sums  — 
Stillman  gave  a  few  instructions  as  to  the 
lay  of  the  land,  physical  and  otherwise, 
a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  significant  wink. 
The  result  was  that  some  surprising  mis- 
takes were  made  in  traversing  the  terri- 
tory. About  half  of  Stillman 's  lot  abound- 
ed in  well-grown,  hard- wood  trees,  but 
the  rest  was  of  little  value,  producing  al- 
most nothing  but  alders  and  scrub  pine. 
How  did  it  happen  that  those  two  men 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  making  cir- 
cles through  the  good  timber,  never  once 
going  near  the  alders  ?  Acre  after  acre  of 
noble,  valuable  trees  loomed  upon  the  as- 
tonished gaze  of  the  lumber  merchant,  — 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  them.  Re- 
turning to  the  village  in  the  early  evening, 
they  found  that  Stillman  —  with  what 
may  have  been  ostentatious  indifference 
—  had  gone  to  bed.  But  the  customer  was 
so  pleased  with  what  he  had  seen  that  he 
insisted  on  rousing  Stillman  up,  and  mak- 
ing a  contract  of  purchase,  then  and 
there. 

And  yet  this  ingenious  scheme  does  not 
always  work;  people  are  so  suspicious  in 
this  wicked  world!  There  was  once  a  cer- 
tain rich,  well-seasoned  old  gentleman,  a 
lumberman  of  renown,  who,  after  he  had 
been  brought  back  the  second  or  third 
time  to  a  particular  belt  of  pine  trees,  sar- 
castically called  his  guide's  attention  to  a 
chalk  mark  on  one  of  the  trees,  secretly 
placed  there  by  the  old  gentleman  him- 
self upon  their  first  passage  through  that 
belt.  If  we  have  a  fault  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  it  is  that  we  are  a  little  over- 
subtle. 

Almost  everybody  who  goes  into  the 
woods,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  in  No- 
vember, carries  a  gun.  Partridges  are  a 
certainty,  deer  and  bear  are  always  possi- 


ble, and  rumorsof  wildcats,  loups-cerviers, 
and  Canada  lynxes  are  sufficiently  rife  to 
thrill  the  blood  of  children  and  timid  per- 
sons when  they  pass  through  a  patch  of 
woods  after  dark.  A  foreigner  might  im- 
agine that  the  county  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, for  in  almost  every  wagon  that 
you  meet  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle  is  apparent. 
The  rural  mail-carrier  brings  back  more 
partridges  than  letters;  the  lawyer,  on 
his  way  home  from  court,  stands  up  in  his 
buggy  and  shoots  a  plump  bird  without 
disconcerting  his  well-trained  steed ;  two 
or  three  shotguns  may  often  be  seen  out- 
side the  door  of  the  district  schoolhouse, 
resting  against  the  wall,  while  their  youth- 
ful owners  are  inside,  undergoing  instruc- 
tion in  more  peaceful  arts.  What  would 
a  city  schoolmaster  think  if  his  lads  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  came  armed  to  school ! 

Trapping,  as  well  as  hunting,  is  a  No- 
vember pursuit,  especially  among  the 
boys.  Muskrat  skins  are  easily  obtain- 
able, and  will  sell  for  about  twenty  cents 
apiece.  Mink  are  rare,  and  a  good  mink 
skin  will  fetch  five  dollars.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  en- 
abled Ed  Geers  bravely  to  hold  on  to  a 
mink  which,  with  his  bare  hands,  he  once 
caught  in  a  stone  wall;  —  he  held  on,  I 
say,  although  the  ferocious  little  animal 
bit  his  thumb  and  finger  to  the  bone. 
Mink  are  very  fierce,  and  sometimes  fight 
so  savagely  one  with  another,  screaming 
with  anger,  that  they  entirely  fail  to  ob- 
serve a  human  witness  of  the  combat. 

Skunk  skins  are  not  to  be  despised,  for 
the  price  ranges  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar,  according  to  the  absence  of  white; 
and  the  confiding  way  in  which  a  skunk 
will  walk  into  a  box  trap  is  really  pathetic. 
There  is  one  boy  in  the  village  who  uses 
the  woodshed  of  his  father's  house  as  a 
trapping-ground  for  skunks,  and  it  would 
require  very  little  encouragement,  given 
either  to  the  boy  or  the  skunk,  to  trans- 
fer the  scene  of  their  operations  to  the 
kitchen.  Once  trapped,  the  unsuspect- 
ing, brave,  friendly  skunk  is  easily  car- 
ried to  a  brook  (not,  let  us  hope,  a  source 
of  water-supply),  and  there  drowned. 
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He  may  then  be  skinned,  —  and  all  with- 
out exciting  any  odor  that  could  offend 
the  most  fastidious.  Let  not  the  City 
Reader  smile!  I  have  seen  hands  that 
held  a  captain's  sword  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  hands  that  are  capable  of 
wielding  the  fiddle  and  the  bow,  hands 
strong  and  skillful  to  break  a  colt  or  shoot 
a  bear; — I  have  seen  such  hands  em- 
ployed in  skinning  a  skunk,  and  doing  it 
so  neatly  and  deftly  as  to  confer  an  artis- 
tic quality  upon  the  humble  task. 

Beside  hunting  and  trapping,  there  is 
not  much  to  do  in  November  except  to 
prepare  for  winter;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain luxury  in  putting  off  those  prepara- 
tions until  the  last  possible  minute:  it  is 
like  lingering  on  a  railroad  track  until 
you  hear  the  roar  of  the  express  coming 
around  the  curve.  Procrastination  is, 
after  all,  a  very  real  pleasure,  —  and  not 
always  an  expensive  one.  Some  plough- 
ing has  to  be  done;  and  the  house  must 
be  banked  up  before  the  snow  comes. 
Spruce  boughs  are  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  are  both  useful 
and  ornamental.  The  snow  gathers  about 
them  and  over  them  and  fills  up  all  the 
interstices;  and  thus  a  covering  is  pro- 
vided which  keeps  the  cellar  warm,  and 
preserves  the  apples,  potatoes,  squashes, 
turnips,  and  carrots  from  freezing,  —  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cider  barrel.  Some 
aesthetic  persons  in  our  village  add  to  the 
spruce  boughs  small  fir  trees  which,  when 
the  snow  becomes  deep  enough,  they 
plant  in  a  semicircle  on  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  house,  as  a  wind  bar- 
rier. Very  grateful  to  the  eye  is  the  rich 
green  of  the  fir  contrasted  with  the  spot- 
less white  of  the  snow,  and  a  house  thus 
protected  has  a  comfortable  appearance 
of  warmth  and  seclusion. 

In  fact  the  whole  population  go  into 
winter  quarters  during  this  month,  for 
commonly  it  is  not  until  the  first,  or  per- 
haps even  the  second  week  in  November 
that  the  colts,  the  cattle,  and  the  sheep  are 
"taken  up,"  as  we  say,  which  means 
brought  down  from  their  mountain  pas- 
tures to  the  home  farm.  Some  penuri- 


ous farmers  leave  their  stock  at  pasture 
so  late  in  the  season  that  they  suffer  much 
from  cold  and  hunger;  and  there  is  a  true 
story  of  a  colt  which  froze  to  death  in  an 
early  snowstorm.  Strangely  enough,  the 
body  was  found  on  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain. 

The  visitor  in  summer  observes  few 
signs  of  life  about  the  farm  buildings,  — 
some  hens, an  occasional  cow  or  two;  but 
in  late  November  flocks  and  herds  are 
scattered  over  the  intervals,  cropping  the 
"fall  feed;"  colts  are  grazing  about  the 
house;  brood-mares  are  sunning  them- 
selves in  the  barnyards.  The  home-com- 
ing of  the  stock  in  autumn  is  a  picturesque 
event,  and  yet  our  New  England  poets 
and  painters  have  neglected  it.  You  are 
most  likely  to  meet  the  little  procession 
just  at  dusk,  on  a  cold,  dark  day,  —  on 
one  of  those  days  when  an  impending 
storm  warns  the  merciful  farmer  to  get 
his  beasts  home  where  they  can  be  kept 
dry  and  comfortable.  First  come  the 
sheep,  timidly  and  erratically  diverging 
from  the  road,  shepherded  by  the  farm- 
er's dog,  and  by  his  boys;  then,  the  stolid 
cattle,  fat,  and  reasonably  sleek,  despite 
the  frosty  nights  which  they  have  expe- 
rienced; last  of  all,  the  colts  and  brood- 
mares, —  some  running  loose,  others  led 
behind  a  light  wagon.  They  also  are 
fat,  but  rough,  shaggy,  unkempt,  and 
wild-looking,  with  long,  disheveled  manes 
and  tails;  somewhat  dejected  in  appear- 
ance, as  if  they  realized  that  their  sum- 
mer holidays  were  over.  Now  is  the  time 
to  harness  the  two  and  three-year-olds, 
and  even  the  yearlings.  The  grass-fed 
colt  is  not  so  nervous  and  spirited  as  the 
hay-and-grain-fed  colt,  and  therefore  can 
be  broken  the  more  easily. 

It  is  the  season,  too,  for  matching 
young  steers,  and  almost  every  farmer's 
boy  has  a  miniature  pair  of  oxen,  which, 
when  snow  comes,  he  yokes  to  a  minia- 
ture sledge,  and  makes  believe  at  hauling 
loads  of  wood.  Two  boys  often  put  their 
cattle  together,  thus  forming  a  four-in- 
hand  of  steers,  —  and  a  kicking,  bolting 
bucking  team  it  is  apt  to  be,  until  experi- 
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ence  has  chastened  it.  This  kind  of  thing, 
however,  affords  a  healthy  amusement 
for  the  boys,  and  results  in  the  mutual 
education  of  boys  and  steers. 

For  the  whole  community  November  is 
an  easy-going  month,  —  an  interval  be- 
tween summer  and  winter.  Husking  bees 
exist  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  magazine  il- 
lustrations, and  red  ears  of  corn  are  found 
as  often  now  as  they  were  in  old  times. 
Whist  parties  are  not  uncommon,  and 
church  "  sociables"  are  organized  for  the 
winter.  It  is  the  season  for -visiting  friends 
and  relatives  in  adjoining  towns,  and  for 
exercising  a  hospitality  which  culminates 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Just  as  the  land- 
scape discloses  itself  when  the  leaves  fall, 
so,  in  November,  when  the  stress  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn  work  is  over,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  townspeople  begin  to  reveal 
themselves  to  a  sympathetic  observer.  In 
the  city  one  may  know  a  man  well;  but 
in  the  country  we  know  not  only  him  but 
his  antecedents;  we  know  the  strain  of 
blood  which  he  inherits  on  his  father's 
side,  and  we  know  the  strain  which  he  in- 
herits on  his  mother's  side.  If  nature 
handicapped  him  at  the  start,  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  make  allowance 
for  it.  If  some  erratic  or  even  criminal 
trait  develops  in  him,  the  chances  are  that 
we  can  find  its  counterpart  in  an  erring 
aunt  or  crazy  cousin,  and  a  few  aged  per- 
sons in  the  village  will  recollect  the  com- 
mon grandsire  in  whom  the  taint  was  first 
disclosed.  Not  only  the  antecedents  but 
the  history  of  our  neighbor  in  the  country 
is  familiar  to  us.  What  he  has  done  and 
suffered  and  gone  without;  what  misfor- 
tunes have  happened  to  him,  whether  by 
marriage,  ill-health,  or  otherwise,  —  all 
these  things  are  known,  and  the  know- 
ledge begets  a  wide  and  deep  charity. 
Quarrel  and  gossip  as  we  may,  there  is  a 
fellow-feeling,  a  sympathy,  among  coun- 
try people,  which  anybody  who  has  once 
experienced  it  will  never  forget  or  be  con- 
tented without. 

Let  the  reader  contemplate  our  black- 
smith, for  example.  To  one  who  casually 
employs  him,  he'is  simply  a  tall,  gaunt 


figure  whose  working  clothes  are  pic- 
turesquely patched  and  stained,  and  who 
has  a  genius  for  mending  unmendable 
things.  But  to  one  who  knows  his  ances- 
try, and  the  wild  strain  of  blood  which 
he  inherits;  to  one  who  remembers  how 
he  once,  while  fox-hunting  in  early  spring, 
crawled  out  thirty  rods  on  thin  ice  in 
Bass  Pond,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  save 
his  dog  from  drowning;  to  one  who  ap- 
preciates his  affection  for  his  children 
and  his  grief  when  anything  goes  amiss 
with  them;  to  one  who  is  familiar  with 
his  poverty,  and  with  his  lifelong,  unful- 
filled ambition  to  own  a  fast  trotter;  to 
one  who  has  listened  to  the  grim  jests  at 
fortune  and  at  himself  which  he  ham- 
mers out  of  red-hot  horseshoes,  —  to  such 
a  one,  the  blacksmith,  tramping  heavily 
down  the  street  with  firm-set  jaw  and 
melancholy,  cavernous  eyes,  is  an  epitome 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  New  Eng- 
land character  is  largely  the  result  of  New 
England  soil  and  climate.  Now,  it  is  one 
thing  to  assent  to  this  remark  when  we 
hear  it,  or  when  we  come  across  it  in 
print,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  see 
it  illustrated  in  flesh  and  blood.  Frost  and 
snow  and  ice;  fierce  storms  and  balmy 
winds;  the  cold  that  stimulates  and  con- 
geals ;  the  warmth  that  relaxes ;  —  all  these 
things  are  transmitted  into  human  char- 
acter. Thus,  human  nature  and  external 
nature  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  different 
aspects  of  the  same  elemental  forces.  One 
may  have  lived  long  in  a  New  England 
town  before  this  truth  dawns  upon  him, 
but  when  once  grasped,  it  is  a  keen  and 
subtle  source  of  satisfaction.  With  what 
a  human  interest  is  the  landscape  invest- 
ed when  we  realize  that  the  same  forces 
which  moulded  it  have  also  moulded  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men about  us!  On  the  other  hand,  those 
living  personages  acquire  a  cosmic  dig- 
nity and  significance  when  we  reflect  that 
they  are,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  hu- 
man manifestation  of  that  wild  energy 
which  nature  exhibits  in  New  England. 

The  humble  fact  —  unrecorded  by  his- 
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torians  —  that,  until  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  the  great  mass  of  New  England  peo- 
ple wore  no  underclothes,  even  in  winter, 
speaks  eloquently  for  the  toughness  and 
vitality  of  the  race.  It  is  only  within  thir- 
ty years  or  so  that  the  average  farmer  has 
had  anything  warmer  than  a  horse  blan- 
ket to  wrap  about  his  legs  in  the  sleigh. 
Fur  coats  were  very  rare  as  late  as  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  Even  now,  the  usual 
dressing  and  sleeping  place  of  the  young- 
er members  of  the  family,  at  least,  is  an 
unheated  garret  room,  where  the  snow 
sifts  in,  and  where  the  wintry  winds  are 
imperfectly  kept  out.  If  the  housing  and 
clothing  were  of  a  rough  and  hardy  char- 
acter, so  also  was  the  food.  The  bill  of 
fare  in  logging  camps  used  to  consist 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  pork,  beans, 
soda  biscuit,  doughnuts,  molasses,  and 
green  tea.  No  fresh  meat,  no  potatoes,  no 
milk,  no  sugar,  and  no  butter  appeared 
on  the  table.  Instead  of  butter,  the  hardy 
woodchopper  used  a  mixture  which  in 
these  squeamish  days  one  hesitates  even 
to  mention;  it  was  composed  of  pork  fat 
and  molasses. 

Now,  however,  the  woodman's  table  is 
spread  with  fresh  meat,  butter,  sugar, 
potatoes,  and  good  bread.  He  has  coffee 
once  a  day,  tea  twice,  and  in  many  log- 
ging camps  even  the  luxury  of  a  cow  is 
supplied.  Wages  also  are  satisfactory, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  dis- 
persal of  young  or  unattached  men  which 
always  takes  place  in  November,  the  fall 
work  being  finished  and  the  winter  work 
requiring  but  few  hands,  many  go  into 
the  woods.  Choppers  receive  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  month,  besides, 
of  course,  their  board  and  lodging;  driv- 
ers, especially  skillful  teamsters  of  oxen 
(who  are  becoming  scarce),  are  paid  even 
more  sometimes,  and  the  cook  and  cookee 
(the  cook's  assistant)  fare  as  well.  The 
cold  is  not  much  felt  in  the  sheltered 
woods;  the  work  is  exhilarating,  and  the 
life  is  of  that  sociable,  gregarious  kind 
which  suits  the  American  temperament. 
In  the  evening,  the  men  sit  around  the 
stove,  play  cards,  and  tell  stories. 


The  woods,  in  fact,  exercise  a  fascina- 
tion which  some  married  men,  even,  can- 
not resist.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  among 
us,  for  example,  that  Church  Cutts  should 
leave  his  young  and  handsome  wife,  and 
be  off  to  the  woods  in  November.  The 
cynics  who  gossip  in  the  store  while  wait- 
ing for  the  stage  to  bring  the  mail  wag 
their  heads,  and  predict  that  such  rash 
conduct  as  that  of  Cutts  will  result  in  his 
making  application  for  a  "bill"  at  the 
spring  term  of  court .  "  Bills,"  in  fact,  are 
almost  as  common  in  our  community  as 
weddings,  and  a  certain  misanthropical 
bachelor  once  declared  that,  to  save  trou- 
ble, every  marriage  certificate  hereafter 
issued  ought  to  contain,  on  the  reverse 
side,  a  blank  form  of  an  application  for 
divorce. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  combine 
family  life  with  life  in  the  forest.  Last 
November,  two  young  couples  in  our  vil- 
lage, who  had  been  married  but  a  few 
weeks,  started  for  the  woods  to  spend  the 
winter  in  a  log  cabin,  the  men  to  get  out 
ship's  "knees"  while  the  women  attend- 
ed to  their  household  duties.  Who,  with- 
out envy,  could  see  them  depart!  The 
four  young  people  were  snugly  ensconced 
in  a  big  wagon  half  full  of  hay,  with  two 
dogs  and  a  cat  as  fellow  passengers.  The 
remainder  of  the  load  comprised  two 
beds,  four  chairs,  a  cook  stove,  a  big  pile 
of  comforters,  a  barrel  of  flour,  two  shot- 
guns, a  rifle,  snowshoes,  and  a  few  other 
necessaries.  It  was  simply  a  prolonged 
winter  picnic,  from  which  they  all  returned 
in  the  spring,  venison -fed,  and  in  the  best 
of  health  and  spirits. 

But  the  reader  may  surmise  that  No- 
vember is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  may 
expect,  not  without  reason,  that  these 
slight,  but  genuine,  impressions  of  the 
month  should  come  to  an  end  also.  There 
is  a  kind  of  typical,  late  November  day, 
when  autumn  may  be  said  to  take  its 
leave  of  the  landscape,  when  nature  shuts 
the  door  of  the  seasons,  and  turns  the  lock 
which  is  to  hold  all  vegetation  fixed  and 
motionless  until  the  spring.  It  is  a  dark, 
cold,  silent  day.  One  vast,  lead-colored, 
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low-hanging  cloud  covers  the  sky,  and  in 
the  still,  raw,  yet  strangely  exhilarating 
air  there  is  an  unmistakable  suggestion 
of  snow.  If  anybody  has  neglected  to 
bank  up  his  house  or  to  fetch  his  stock 
from  their  mountain  pasture,  let  him  be- 
stir himself  now,  for  winter  is  at  hand. 
But  to  one  who  loves  solitude  and  the 
open  air,  this  is  the  day,  above  all  others 
in  the  year,  for  a  long  walk,  or  drive,  or 
horseback  excursion.  Each  of  these  ways 
of  getting  about  has  its  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, and  I  will  leave  the  reader  to 
choose  for  himself,  provided  only  that 
he  takes  with  him  no  companion  who  is 
capable  of  speech.  A  spoken  word  is 
more  certain  to  dispel  the  charm  of  soli- 
tude than  it  is  to  bring  down  an  avalanche 
of  snow  upon  the  heads  of  travelers  in 
high  mountains. 

One  other  precaution  should  be  taken, 
and  that  is  to  have  some  errand,  real  or 
pretended.  Nature,  as  we  all  know,  is 
never  at  home  to  the  mere  sightseer  or 
idle  spectator.  Stare  at  her  straight  in  the 
face,  and  you  will  see  nothing;  it  is  only 
the  casual  side  glance  which  is  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  anything  new  or  substan- 
tial. But  if  there  is  no  business  on  hand, 
an  errand  can  easily  be  invented.  There 
is  always  a  particular  colt,  ten  or  twenty 
miles  off,  which  it  is  one's  duty  to  inspect; 
there  are  friends  in  adjoining  towns  to 
whom  one  owes  a  visit;  there  is  a  box  of 
books  and  fashion  papers,  with  some  can- 
dy for  the  children,  that  must  be  taken  to 
a  certain  lonely  farmhouse  in  the  moun- 
tains, situated  on  a  rough,  unfrequented 
road,  which  may  soon  be  blocked  by 
snow. 

Perhaps  this  last  excursion  is  the  most 
promising,  as  being  the  most  solitary.  The 
chances  are  that  you  will  not  meet  a  hu- 
man being  on  the  highway.  There  are 
several  houses  scattered  along  the  road 
at  intervals  of  a  mile  or  more,  but  these 
are  all  abandoned  farmhouses,  fast  falling 
into  picturesque  decay.  Some  sociable 
persons  might  wish  to  have  it  otherwise; 
they  would  prefer  to  see  faces  in  the  win- 
dows as  they  go  by,  to  hear  the  ringing 


sound  of  the  axe,  to  see  smoke  curling 
upward  from  the  kitchen  fire.  But  give 
me  the  dark,  deserted  home,  the  cold 
hearthstone,  the  smokeless  chimney! 
Not  that  I  have  any  antipathy  to  the  hu- 
man race,  —  rather  the  contrary,  indeed, 

—  but  that  I  love  solitude  also. 

The  rough,  stony  road  winds  up  through 
a  notch  in  the  mountains,  with  woods  and 
rocky  pastures  on  either  side,  and  over 
all  a  profound,  brooding  stillness.  No- 
thing moves.  The  sap  does  not  run  in  the 
trees.  The  ground  is  frozen.  The  dead 
leaves,  half  disintegrated  by  frost  and 
rain,  and  now  the  food  of  the  fungi  which 
convert  them  into  dressing  for  the  ground, 

—  even  these   scattered,   multitudinous 
leaves  neither  rustle  nor  stir.    But  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  example  of  arrest- 
ed motion  which  the  November  land- 
scape contains  is  exhibited  in  a  small 
mountain  lake,  invisible  from  the  road  in 
summer,  but  distantly  revealed  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  The  lake  is  as  still  as 
a  block  of  black  marble,  for  it  is  covered 
with  a  surface  of  smooth,  black  ice;  but 
all  around  its  edge  is  a  graceful,  escal- 
loped  fringe  of  pure  white,  frozen  foam, 

—  the  foam  produced  by  the  miniature 
billows  which  broke  upon  the  shore  be- 
fore the  wind  died  down  and  the  water 
congealed.  There  is  nothing  in  all  nature 
more  unsubstantial,  more  fleeting,  than 
foam;  and  yet  the  cold  has  seized  it  with 
frosty  fingers,  has  transformed  it  into  ice, 
and  there  it  will  remain  under  a  covering 
of  snow,  its  beauty  unseen,  until  the  warm 
sun  of  spring  shall  resolve  it  into  water 
again. 

The  dearth  of  vegetable  life  seems  to 
have  driven  all  animal  life  from  the  scene. 
As  you  pass  the  gateway  of  the  pasture, 
you  will  notice  that  the  bars  are  down; 
the  cattle  and  colts  have  been  "taken 
up,"  and  the  pastures  are  deserted.  The 
crows  have  gone  southward.  The  wood- 
chucks  crept  into  their  holes  long  ago; 
the  deer  have  sought  the  high,  northern 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  they  main- 
tain their  winter  "yards;"  and  if  any  fat 
bear  still  lingers  anywhere  in  the  land- 
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scape,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  on  his 
way  to  some  snug  hole  in  a  hollow  tree  or 
to  some  dry  cave  among  the  rocks  which 
he  long  since  selected  for  his  hibernating 
quarters.  Bears  always  know  when  that 
heavy  snowstorm  which  ushers  in  the 
winter  is  impending,  and  they  "den  up" 
before  the  first  flakes  begin  to  fall. 

And  yet,  silent  as  is  the  scene,  you  can- 
not help  feeling  that  if  only  it  were  a  little 
more  silent,  you  would  hear  something 
which  you  never  heard  before.  You  find 
yourself  straining  to  listen  more  intently, 
—  unconsciously  holding  your  breath, 
lest  some  communication  should  escape 
you.  What  would  one  hear  if  he  could  get 
a  little  more  in  sympathy  with  nature,  — 
could  efface  himself  more  completely  ?  — 
would  it  be  the  music  of  the  spheres,  or 
the  hitherto  inaudible  voices  of  unseen 
beings!  It  may  be  that  the  indefinable, 
undescribable  charm  of  solitude  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  solitude,  after  all, 
but  companionship  of  a  subtle  and  mys- 
terious kind. 

However,  in  this  latitude,  and  among 
these  hills,  the  days  are  short,  and  to-day 
especially  night  seems  to  be  closing  in 
abnormally  early,  —  so  dark  and  heavy 
is  the  pall  of  cloud  which  nature  has 
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spread  over  the  sky,  as  if  to  celebrate  the 
obsequies  of  autumn.  The  cold,  too,  is 
penetrating,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  time  to 
be  moving  briskly  homeward.  Reluctant 
as  one  is  to  leave  the  lonely  mountain- 
side and  the  solitude  or  companionship 
which  abides  there,  yet  there  is  a  pleasure 
also  in  contemplating  the  lighted  win- 
dows of  the  farmhouses  in  the  valley.  Ex- 
pectations of  a  good  supper,  anticipations 
of  warmth  and  light,  of  a  wood  fire  and 
congenial  society,  —  these  things  are  not 
to  be  despised  even  by  the  solitary.  More- 
over, the  long-threatened  snow  has  be- 
gun to  fall.  The  grass  and  the  road  are 
already  of  the  same  color,  and  a  fringe  of 
white  decorates  the  tips  of  your  horse's 
ears  arid  the  roots  of  his  mane  when  you 
turn  into  the  stable.  That  evening  the 
wind  rises,  and  a  real,  "old-fashioned," 
northeast  snowstorm  sets  in.  "It  will  be 
hard  doing  to-morrow,"  the  stage-driver 
ruefully  remarks,  as  he  takes  a  final  look 
out,  before  going  to  bed;  and  the  next 
morning,  long  before  daybreak,  the  mu- 
sical sound  of  sleigh-bells,  mingling  plea- 
santly with  your  dreams,  makes  you 
vaguely  aware  that  another  autumn  has 
passed  into  history,  and  that  winter  has 
arrived. 


HOW  STATISTICS  ARE  MANUFACTURED 


THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  CENSUS-TAKER 


BY   WILLIAM   H.  ALLEN 


THROUGHOUT  the  civilized  world  sta- 
tistics have  come  to  be  regarded  as  public 
guide-posts,  not  mere  monuments  to  pub- 
lic whim.  The  decennial  national  inqui- 
sition conducted  by  the  census  agents  can 
be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  some 
important  public  end  is  to  be  subserved. 
That  end  is  the  guidance  of  the  states- 
man. Statist,  statesman,  and  statistics  are 
of  the  same  derivation,  and  refer  to  public 
servants.  Statistics  have  in  fact  always 
been  distinguished  from  mere  facts,  in 
that  statistics,  instead  of  being  dead  and 
unrelated,  are  intended  to  suggest  action, 
social  control  of  future  contingencies,  so- 
cial mastery  of  the  forces  whose  working 
they  chronicle. 

In  spite  of  the  avowed  incompleteness 
and  inaccuracy  of  former  census  returns, 
whether  relating  to  the  vitality  or  to  the 
industrial  activity  of  our  population,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  average  citi- 
zen gives  to  our  official  statistics  abso- 
lute credence.  Cynical  as  we  profess  to  be 
with  reference  to  the  expert's  motives  or 
hypnotic  skill,  nevertheless  we  are  wor- 
shipers of  the  tables  whose  meaning  he  is 
thought  to  pervert.  Rarely  is  the  accu- 
racy of  these  tables  themselves  challenged. 
On  the  contrary,  we  submissively  accept 
them  as  the  major  premise  of  the  political 
syllogism,  and  divide  into  parties  for  the 
discussion  of  the  conclusions.  The  wag's 
remark  that  one  should  always  state,  in 
applying,  whether  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic statistics  are  wanted,  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  individual  Republican  or 
Democrat  questions  the  infallibility  of  his 
own  statistics.  Thus  it  happens  that,  just 
as  we  accept  as  final  the  population  enu- 
meration and  base  upon  it  a  distribution 
of  influence  in  national  legislation  so 
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upon  industrial  statistics  we  base  our  po- 
litical and  economic  policies. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  govern- 
ment questioned  in  1900  about  640,000 
manufacturing  establishments  on  the  as- 
sumption that  an  analysis  of  the  returns 
would  throw  light  upon  the  relation  to 
the  public  welfare  of  protection,  the  gold 
standard,  strikes,  trusts,  expansion,  boun- 
ties on  shipping,  immigration,  higher  edu- 
cation, factory  legislation,  and  the  like. 
The  facts  gathered  four  years  ago  have 
been  classified  and  compiled  at  Wash- 
ington. Immediately  upon  the  advance 
publication  of  totals,  showing  an  increase 
of  over  40  per  cent  since  1890,  the  politi- 
cal syllogism  was  exploited,  and  the  fig- 
ures were  said  to  warrant  this  conclusion, 
quoted  from  a  Philadelphia  newspaper: 
"This  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the 
theory  that  only  great  business  concerns 
any  longer  have  any  chance  of  success  in 
this  country."  It  is  not  extravagant  to 
predict  that  the  material  contained  in  the 
four  volumes  of  manufactures  statistics 
recently  published  will  form  the  basis 
for  political  controversy  for  the  next  two 
decades. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  indicate 
as  briefly  and  correctly  as  possible  the 
nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  material. 
If  it  should  appear  that  the  writer  does 
not  share  the  superstitious  reference  for 
official  statistics,  let  it  not  be  inferred  that 
he  wishes  to  depreciate  the  importance 
of  the  decennial  census  or  of  the  statistic- 
al method.  It  certainly  is  not  desirable 
to  diminish  public  interest  in  our  statis- 
tics. It  has  been  a  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive matter  —  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  last  census  —  to  collect  and 
compile  the  voluminous  reports  of  the 
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last  two  censuses.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  value  of  future  statistics 
must  depend  upon  candid  recognition  of 
the  defects  of  past  statistics.  The  chief 
statistician  himself,  in  four  pages  of  Part 
I,  has  warned  those  who  might  prepare 
campaign  editorials  and  historical  sum- 
maries of  certain  limitations,  declaring 
candidly:  "The  science  of  statistics,  as 
applied  to  manufactures,  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy." 

The  true  character  of  these  statistics 
is  probably  best  known  to  the  census 
agents.  They  helped  to  manufacture  the 
statistics  of  manufactures.  They  have, 
therefore,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  both 
the  raw  material  and  the  workmanship 
which  have  gone  into  the  finished  product 
recently  published  by  the  census  office. 
The  writer  had  one  month's  experience 
as  special  agent  in  two  districts  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Statements  were  taken 
from  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Acquaintance 
with  the  daily  experiences  of  a  score  of 
special  agents  working  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  Philadelphia  assures  me  that  the 
conditions  hereafter  described  are  not  ex- 
ceptional. On  the  contrary,  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  two  districts  cited  is 
considerably  above  that  of  most  of  the 
districts  in  any  large  city. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  conditions  in 
Philadelphia  specially  favored  inaccura- 
cies. On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  likely 
that  nowhere  in  the  country  was  a  more 
conscientious  effort  made  to  secure  reli- 
able results.  The  Chief  Special  Agent, 
Mr.  George  S.  Boudinot,  had  not  only 
years  of  experience  as  manager  of  com- 
mercial agencies,  but  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  census  authorities,  for  whom 
he  had  conducted  the  bureau  of  manu- 
facturing statistics  in  1890.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Boudinot  employed  every  university 
or  specially  trained  man  whom  he  could, 
having  on  the  staff  many  men  experienced 
in  the  service  of  mercantile  agencies.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  Wash- 
ington with  reference  to  the  qualifications 
demanded  of  special  agents  in  other  spe- 


cial districts.  It  will  appear  from  the  ex- 
periences here  recounted  that  the  task  as- 
signed to  the  census  agent  was  too  great 
for  any  training  less  than  that  of  a  ma- 
gician or  a  fortune-teller. 

The  schedule  asked  for  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  preceding  year's  busi- 
ness. Special  industries,  such  as  saw- 
mills, chemical  factories,  woolen  and  steel 
factories,  and  the  like,  were  reported  on 
schedules  calling  for  minute  details  with 
reference  to  the  specific  industries,  such 
as  the  quantity  of  chemicals,  of  various 
grades  of  lumber,  or  qualities  of  wool. 
The  vast  majority  of  industries,  however, 
were  reported  on  "schedule  three."  In 
"  schedule  three,"  therefore,  will  be  found 
the  principal  source  of  errors. 

This  called  for  (1)  the  capital  and  its 
distribution  into  buildings,  land,  machin- 
ery, tools  and  implements,  stock  and  cash 
on  hand,  and  bills  receivable.  (2)  The 
greatest  and  least  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  including  men, 
women,  and  children  over  sixteen,  whe- 
ther piece  workers,  ordinary  employees, 
superintendents,  managers,  clerks,  sales- 
men, salaried  officers  of  corporations, 
proprietors  and  firm  members.  (3)  The 
total  account  of  wages  or  salaries  paid 
during  the  year.  (4)  The  average  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  employed  during  the 
year,  including  piece  workers,  but  exclud- 
ing all  who  draw  salaries.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  information  furnishes  a  check 
on  the  statement  of  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  as  well  as  on  that  contained  in  (5) , 
the  number  of  months  in  operation  on 
full  time,  on  three  fourths  time,  on  half 
time,  on  one  fourth  time,  and  the  number 
of  months  idle.  (6)  A  statement  of  the 
quantity  and  cost  of  materials  purchased 
under  the  following  classifications:  Raw 
materials,  partially  manufactured,  fuel, 
mill  supplies,  all  other  materials,  and  the 
amount  of  freight  paid  on  goods  pur- 
chased. (7)  Miscellaneous  expenses,  in- 
cluding rent  of  works,  rent  of  power  and 
heat,  amount  paid  for  taxes,  rent  of  office, 
interest,  insurance,  internal  revenue  tax 
and  stamps,  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings 
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and  machinery,  advertising  and  all  other 
sundries.  Under  this  head  is  placed  the 
amount  paid  for  contract  work.  (8)  The 
kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  goods  manu- 
factured, the  amount  received  for  cus- 
tom work  and  repairing,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  for  the  preceding  business  year. 
(9)  Lastly  are  statements  as  to  the  kind, 
amount,  and  ownership  of  power  used. 

The  manufacturer  is  to  answer  these 
questions  under  penalty  not  to  exceed  a 
fine  of  $10,000  and  one  year's  imprison- 
ment. His  signature  on  each  schedule 
certifies  that  the  information  therein  con- 
tained is  complete  and  correct  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

In  the  case  of  establishments  which 
keep  detailed  book  accounts  there  is  ob- 
viously no  obstacle  to  an  accurate  report, 
except  the  almost  ubiquitous  desire  of 
the  proprietor  to  overstate  his  expense  ac- 
count, or  understate  his  product,  or  both. 
The  chief  statistician  has  declared  that 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  establishments 
which  keep  adequate  records  of  the  year's 
business.  Just  what  the  increase  has  been 
we  do  not  know,  nor  will  the  present  cen- 
sus enlighten  us  as  to  the  proportion  of 
its  material  that  is  based  upon  book 
accounts.  The  census  expert  did  not  ex- 
plain why  it  was  impracticable  to  ascer- 
tain this  proportion.  It  is  hard  for  the 
casual  observer  to  understand  wherein 
lies  the  impracticability  which  Professor 
Willcox  mentions.  After  a  business  man 
has  told  his  age,  present  and  past  marital 
relations,  size  and  sanity  of  his  family,  the 
purity  of  his  blood,  his  capital,  expense 
account,  wages  paid  to  children  em- 
ployed, product  and  profit  of  two  years' 
business,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he 
would  object  to  state  whether  the  abstract 
to  which  he  subscribes  is  from  his  ledger 
or  from  his  memory. 

Judging  from  my  own  acquaintance 
with  these  reports,  not  one  in  ten  is  based 
upon  ledgers.  In  one  month's  experience 
not  one  report  was  taken  entirely  from 
books.  In  the  one  sworn  statement  that 


came  nearest  to  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments it  was  necessary  to  add  $25,000  to 
the  product  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the 
limits  of  reasonableness.  In  my  two  dis- 
tricts not  ten  per  cent  pretended  to  keep 
even  partial  accounts.  Bills  payable, 
with  duplicates,  are  filed  on  a  wire  hook, 
the  assets  are  in  the  till.  The  past  is 
buried  and  forgotten.  Cigar  factories 
furnished  exceptions  so  far  as  concerned 
amounts  of  tobacco  used,  cigars  made, 
and  taxes  paid.  Even  here,  however,  the 
same  internal  revenue  book  once  told  two 
entirely  different  stories  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  members  of  the  firm.  A  colleague 
worked  in  a  district  where  unbusiness-like 
methods  were  so  general  that  he  was  not 
surprised  to  be  called  in  as  arbiter  in  a 
discussion  between  a  manufacturer  and 
her  son  as  to  the  number  of  children  in 
the  family.  He  was  able  to  do  what  can- 
not be  done  with  most  census  returns,  — 
suggest  a  lining  up  along  the  wall  for  pur- 
pose of  roll  call.  The  present  paper  deals 
with  returns  based  almost  entirely  upon 
memory  or  guesswork,  under  the  censor- 
ship of  the  special  agent. 

Our  instructions  were  to  record  every 
productive  industry,  no  matter  how  tri- 
fling its  product,  nor  how  infinitesimal  its 
capital.  Industry  was  productive  when  it 
resulted  in  changing  the  form  of  a  com- 
modity. To  change  place  or  ownership  is 
exchange,  to  change  form  is  production. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  special  agents  that  an  unnecessarily 
numerous  army  of  manufacturers  are  en- 
gaged in  changing  form  on  a  small  scale. 
To  make  sure  that  these  small  factories 
would  not  be  overlooked  or  scorned,  the 
government  paid  by  the  day,  not  by  the 
average  product.  The  agent  was  expect- 
ed to  be  on  the  outlook  for  signs  of  pro- 
ductive workmanship.  To  guaranty  that 
he  would  not  pass  by  some  productive 
industry  in  ignorance  that  it  belonged  in 
the  category  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, the  government  published  a  list. 

Among  the  many  types  of  manufac- 
turers which  the  agent,  unwarned,  might 
have  passed  by,  may  be  mentioned  the 
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following:  A  tailor  who  makes  suits;  the 
custom  branch  of  a  department  store;  a 
tailor  who  contracts  to  have  suits  made; 
a  tailor  who  runs  a  sweatshop;  a  tailor 
who  "sweats; "  a  tailor  who  only  patches 
and  sews  buttons;  a  washerwoman  who 
cleans  clothes  with  benzine;  the  German 
plumber  who  repairs  clothes  at  night ; 
the  dressmaker  who  furnishes  only  her 
labor  and  needles;  the  dry  goods  mer- 
chant who  converts  unsalable  cambric 
into  aprons  or  doll  clothes.  Likewise  a 
blacksmith  is  a  manufacturer,  as  are 
the  jobbing  carpenter,  mason,  plumber, 
locksmith,  cycle-repairer,  lamp-mender, 
wick-fitter,  shoemaker,  milliner,  cooper, 
paperhanger,  plasterer,  painter,  pho- 
tographer, printer.  An  undertaker  who 
trims  coffins  is  a  manufacturer,  because 
he,  like  the  others  above  mentioned, 
changes  the  form  of  the  products  which 
pass  through  his  hands.  Little  wonder 
that  one  agent  found  place  for  a  crema- 
tory on  his  schedule! 

Supplementary  occupations  furnish  a 
still  more  perplexing  list  of  census  facto- 
ries. One  is  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
following  are  manufacturers :  the  day  la- 
borer who  works  at  night,  six  weeks  out 
of  the  year,  sharpening  skates;  others  who 
work  off  and  on  at  spare  moments  after 
supper  repairing  bicycles,  mending  shoes, 
rolling  cigars,  cooling  candy,  turning  ice 
cream  freezers.  The  housewife  who  takes 
in  sewing  during  September  and  October; 
the  dry-goods  firm  that  sends  its  shop- 
worn remnants  out  to  be  made  up;  the 
hardware  company  with  a  capital  'of 
$100,000  which  makes  five  dollars'  worth 
of  blank  keys,  or  earns  ten  dollars  trim- 
ming and  repairing  lamps;  these  are 
manufacturing  concerns.  A  department 
store  counts  for  as  many  manufacturing 
establishments  as  it  has  departments 
that  repair,  renovate,  make,  or  change 
the  form  of  commodities. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  report  of 
reasonable  accuracy  is  obvious.  Even  if 
complete  book  accounts  were  kept,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  proper  relation  between  ex- 


pense and  profit  of  such  enterprises  as 
above  enumerated.  The  agent  had  no- 
thing to  guide  him  but  his  own  discretion 
and  the  necessity  of  returning  a  consistent 
schedule.  The  method  of  procedure  may 
be  indicated  by  citing  as  typical  sched- 
ules those  for  dressmakers,  night  workers, 
bakers,  and  supplementary  manufacto- 
ries. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  dressmak- 
ing establishments  reported  by  me,  not 
one  was  in  a  special  building,  nor  did  one 
keep  books.  Oftener  was  the  establish- 
ment conducted  by  one  or  more  members 
of  a  family,  who  thus  contributed  to  the 
family  income  by  working  off  and  on 
during  the  year  upon  such  custom  as  was 
attracted  by  the  sign  in  the  window.  The 
problem  was,  then,  to  estimate  the  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  a  private  residence 
which  should  be  charged  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  dresses.  In  most  cases,  the 
materials  were  furnished  by  patrons,  — 
a  fact  which  the  census  office  was  quite 
reluctant  to  recognize.  The  employees 
were  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
same  family,  or  perhaps  unpaid  "learn- 
ers." In  many  cases  the  only  capital  in- 
vested was  one  sewing  machine,  which 
would  have  been  in  the  house  even  if  no 
custom  work  were  done.  The  agent 
learns  from  experience  that  it  is  futile  to 
permit  the  dressmaker  to  think  over  the 
schedule.  This  will  result  in  a  very  im- 
perfect and  impossible  schedule,  or  per- 
haps in  the  firm  decision  not  to  "answer 
those  impudent  questions,  because  her 
lawyer  brother  says  it  is  not  necessary." 

It  is  also  unwise  to  ask  questions  in  the 
order  on  the  schedule,  for  the  fabric  of 
guesses  is  certain  crazy  patchwork  by 
the  time  the  tenth  blank  is  filled  out. 
Therefore,  the  agent  learns  to  begin  by 
obtaining  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
months  the  "factory"  is  employed  on 
full  time  and  the  number  of  sewing  ma- 
chines used.  If  the  number  of  employees 
seems  to  correspond  to  the  number  of 
sewing  machines,  the  agent  has  the  basis 
for  a  guess  at  the  product.  He  does  not 
ask  what  it  is.  On  the  contrary,  he 
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suggests  $500,  $1000,  $850,  and  then,  like 
the  Dutch  auctioneer,  deducts  until  he 
and  the  dressmaker  come  to  a  practical 
and  amicable  agreement.  Or  perhaps  he 
suggests  the  number  of  dresses  made.  In 
the  absence  of  positive  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, the  manufacturer  accepts,  often 
with  unfeigned  dismay,  the  a  priori,  in- 
evitable product  which  is  shown  to  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  of  mathematical 
accuracy  and  statistical  harmony. 

Given  the  product,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine expense.  The  manufacturer 
would  not  continue  in  business  unless  it 
was  profitable.  By  subtracting  this  rea- 
sonable profit  from  product,  the  agent 
has  left  the  gross  cost  of  conducting  the 
business.  He  begins  to  inquire.  How 
much  rent  would  you  pay,  if  you  paid 
rent?  How  much  salary  would  you  re- 
ceive, if  you  received  a  salary?  How 
much  would  you  have  paid  your  sister,  if 
she  had  been  some  one's  else  sister  ?  How 
much  material  would  you  have  bought,  if 
you  had  furnished  material  ?  How  much 
would  fuel  and  light  have  cost,  if  you  had 
paid  for  fuel  and  light  ?  How  much  capi- 
tal would  the  sewing  machine  represent, 
if  it  were  yours  and  employed  only  in 
manufacturing?  "If  you  had  a  brother, 
would  he  like  green  cheese?" 

Not  less  enigmatical  is  the  schedule  of 
the  day  laborer  who  conducts  manufac- 
turing some  hours  of  some  nights  of  some 
months  of  the  year.  How  many  hours  or 
nights  or  months  he  will  not  know.  How 
many  lawn  mowers  or  skates  he  may  have 
sharpened,  how  many  sewing  machines 
or  bicycles  repaired,  or  the  amount  earned 
by  pressing  trousers  or  cleaning  coats  or 
soling  shoes  or  cooling  candy,  he  cannot 
tell.  Infinitely  less  intimate  is  he  with  the 
expense  of  conducting  what  he  is  aston- 
ished to  hear  is  a  manufactory.  He  has 
always  thought  his  profit  from  this  extra 
industry  was  pure  gain.  He  is  disappoint- 
ed to  learn  that  his  profit  must  be  only 
reasonable,  according  to  the  modest 
minimum  standard  of  the  census  office. 
His  disappointment  changes  to  wonder- 
ment, however,  as  he  observes  the  ease 
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with  which  the  agent  has  convinced  him, 
by  the  Socratic  method,  that  he  pays  rent 
and  wages  and  profits  to  himself  as  land- 
lord, laborer,  and  captain  of  industry,  — 
each  bearing  to  the  other  a  relation  of  in- 
exorable consistency. 

Typical  of  supplementary  industries  is 
the  large  retail  hardware  store  which 
makes  ten  dollars'  worth  of  keys  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months.  Having  listed 
this  establishment,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
duct sets  a  limit  at  once  upon  the  inquiry. 
The  agent  must  prepare  the  schedule  so 
as  to  leave  a  reasonable  profit  on  key 
manufacturing.  What  portion  of  the 
$50,000  capital  is  to  be  charged  to  key 
making?  What  portion  of  the  $2000 
rent  ?  What  share  of  the  tinkering  clerk's 
salary  of  $100  a  month  ?  Shall  the  busi- 
ness be  reported  as  running  twelve  months 
a  year  on  one  fourth  time,  or  one  month 
on  one  fourth  time  ?  How  much  may  rea- 
sonably be  charged  to  fuel,  light,  and 
taxes,  or  to  salary  of  firm  members  ? 

Similar  to  this  case  is  that  of  the  retail 
dry-goods  firm  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
which  manufactures,  from  unsalable  cal- 
ico, aprons  to  the  value  of  $12  a  year, 
or  doll  dresses  to  the  value  of  $7.  How 
shall  unsalable  calico  be  appraised  ?  how 
many  laborers  shall  be  recorded  ?  Here 
again  is  the  repetition  of  the  problem  of 
adjusting  expenditures  to  product. 

Another  type  of  industry  which  pre- 
sents numerous  difficulties  is  the  bakery. 
The  returns  show  14,917  bakers,  with  a 
product  of  $176,000,000.  In  almost  every 
bakery  are  combined  a  manufactory  in 
the  basement  or  kitchen,  a  ground  floor 
retail  shop  which  sells  bread,  cake,  pies, 
ice  cream,  and  the  like,  and  a  residence. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  show  how 
natural  it  is  for  the  actual  bakery  to  be 
treated  as  a  factory  in  making  up  the  ex- 
pense column,  and  as  a  retail  store  in  the 
product  column.  From  this  situation 
doubtless  arose  the  conviction  expressed 
by  a  certain  census  official  that  "any 
baker  who  says  he  does  not  make  a  profit 
of  100  per  cent  is  lying." 

In  determining  the  expense  we  had  no 
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instructions  regarding  the  apportionment 
of  capital  among  kitchen,  store,  and  resi- 
dence. Nor  did  we  compute  seriously  the 
value  of  the  services  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  product,  in  practice,  was  dis- 
covered somewhat  as  follows :  The  baker 
gives  the  capital  invested,  which  the  agent 
distributes  reasonably.  The  baker  then 
guesses  at  the  average  number  of  barrels 
of  flour  used  per  week.  A  barrel  of  flour 
should  make  270  loaves  of  bread.  The 
agent,  knowing  this,  can  compute  the 
number  of  loaves  per  year  and  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  furnishing  salt,  butter, 
etc.  The  baker  is  asked  about  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  cake,  cookies,  etc.,  to 
which  items  five  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  flour  will  go,  on  the  average.  If  the 
agent  adds  this  product  to  the  bread  with- 
out first  having  deducted  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  flour,  he  has  overstated  by  $1000 
to  $4000  the  product  of  a  bakery  which 
consumes  twenty  barrels  of  flour  each 
week. 

The  total  value  of  the  baker's  product 
depends  entirely  upon  the  agent.  He 
may  and  probably  does  consider  that  all 
of  the  bread  and  cake  and  ice  cream  are 
actually  sold,  and  at  the  maximum  mar- 
ket price.  The  facts  would  seem  to  prove 
the  inaccuracy  of  each  assumption.  One 
baker  declared  that  he  bought  no  fuel, 
and  when  asked  with  what  he  kept  a  fire 
in  the  oven,  snarled  "Bread!"  He  par- 
tially made  good  his  claim  by  showing 
piles  of  hard  bread.  Another,  who  did  a 
thriving  business,  was  astounded  at  the 
agent's  extravagant  showing  of  profit. 
He  later  found  the  discrepancy  in  the 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  product 
was  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  and  from  six  to 
ten  per  cent  was  waste.  Others  agreed 
that  bread  brought  more  when  fresh  than 
when  stale,  and  that  not  all  of  the  pro- 
duct found  buyers.  It  is  doubtful,  there- 
fore, if  a  strict  separation  of  factory  in- 
come from  retail  income  and  a  careful 
statement  of  sums  actually  received, 
based  upon  quantity  sold,  not  manufac- 
tured, would  have  convinced  the  census 
officials  that  the  reasonable  minimum 


profit  for  bakers  was  100  per  cent.  In 
fact,  the  final  returns  show  a  profit  of  but 
35  per  cent,  including  interest  on  the  cap- 
ital invested. 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  difficulties  which  confront  the  cen- 
sus agent,  assuming  that  he  is  honest  in 
his  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth.  They 
indicate  furthermore  what  splendid  op- 
portunities are  afforded  to  the  agent 
whose  sense  of  humor,  local  patriotism, 
party  loyalty,  or  desire  to  rank  high  among 
his  colleagues,  constrains  him  to  look  at 
industrial  statistics  as  puzzles  to  be  skill- 
fully and  tastefully  dovetailed  one  with 
another.  And  they  must  also  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  relying  upon  the 
agent  for  the  facts,  rather  than  upon  the 
manufacturer.  To  the  latter  the  process 
of  filling  out  a  schedule  is  equivalent  to  a 
seminar  in  business  accounting  or  a  lab- 
oratory experiment  at  Monte  Carlo.  He 
is  astonished  to  find  out  how  little  he 
knows  about  his  own  business,  but  hav- 
ing had  a  product  named  for  him,  and 
a  reasonable  profit  of  which  he  never 
dreamed,  he  is  prepared  for  any  number 
of  surprises  in  matters  of  detail.  It  is  all 
like  the  education  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. His  business  grows  on  the  income 
side  and  shrinks  on  the  cost  side,  and 
against  his  conviction  he  signs  his  name 
to  a  statement  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  he  has  done  a  reasonably 
profitable  business. 

It  maybe  suggested  that  these  cases  are 
unimportant  and  obviously  exceptional. 
As  to  the  latter  point,  only  the  census 
office  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Unfortunately,  its  answer  must  be  in- 
complete, for  no  provision  was  made  for 
denoting  incidental  or  supplementary 
manufacturing.  The  only  incentive  to 
mention  the  fact  was  the  fear  that  other- 
wise the  schedule  would  be  returned  as 
not  showing  reasonable  relations,  item  for 
item.  As  to  the  importance  of  these  minor 
establishments,  that  depends  upon  their 
number  and  also  upon  the  use  to  which 
the  returns  will  be  put.  It  needs  no  ar- 
gument to  show  how  necessary  minute 
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classification  is  to  insure  a  reliable  appli- 
cation of  industrial  statistics  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  trust  problem.  For  practical 
public  purposes  not  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  establishments,  except  possi- 
bly the  bakeries,  belongs  to  the  category 
of  manufactories,  however  necessary  they 
are  to  a  statement  of  the  nation's  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  concentration  of  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  the  census  agents  would 
seem  to  make  possible  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity of  standards  not  practicable 
among  manufacturers.  So  far  as  the  last 
census  was  concerned,  the  central  office 
made  no  provision  for  uniformity  of 
standards,  except  to  provide  supervisors 
to  judge  the  reasonableness  of  a  schedule. 
The  agents  were  left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion. The  result  will  be,  therefore,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  schedules  based 
upon  varying  principles  of  division  and 
adjustment.  In  his  independent  help- 
lessness the  agent  could  know  but  one 
rule,  —  that  is,  to  maintain  proper  pro- 
portions. The  manufacturer  insists  upon 
overstating  expenses,  —  the  harmony  is 
restored  and  the  business  properly  de- 
scribed by  the  agent's  pushing  up  re- 
ceipts. The  agent  employs,  therefore,  the 
sliding  scale  of  the  physician  who  sends 
his  bill  to  the  grocer  after  receiving  the 
latter's  monthly  statement. 

The  central  office  is  responsible  for  the 
perfect  working  of  this  sliding  scale. 
Schedules  were  time  and  again  returned 
as  unsatisfactory,  because  they  showed 
that  the  traditional  reasonable  profit  was 
not  being  earned.  In  time  of  prosperity 
manufacturers  make  money.  They  would 
not  continue  in  business  if  they  did  not 
make  money.  A  baker  says  he  is  losing 
capital.  A  plumber  says  he  is  living  on 
rents.  A  blacksmith  maintains  that  he 
suffered  an  accident  last  year  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  him  either  to  con- 
tinue his  patronage  at  a  loss  of  $600  or  to 
give  up  his  business  entirely.  These 


showings  were  mistrusted  by  the  census 
office.  The  agent  had  to  protect  himself 
by  appending  signed  explanations  of  what 
is  ordinarily  accepted  as  a  commonplace 
of  business  experience,  namely,  that  a 
goodly  proportion  of  business  experiments 
fail. 

Undoubtedly  the  feeling  was  wide- 
spread among  agents  that  the  object  of 
the  census  was  not  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth ,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
but  rather  to  prove  a  thesis.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  agents  suffered  depreciation, 
even  in  a  few  days.  The  sliding  scale 
reigned  supreme,  while  the  slowest  and 
most  ignorant  and  most  venal  man  on  the 
staff  was  permitted  to  set  the  standard  of 
a  day's  work  for  Uncle  Sam.  The  epi- 
curean cynicism  and  abandon  of  the  staff 
seemed  to  justify  the  warning  of  a  noted 
statistician  to  the  writer:  "If  you  ever 
expect  to  work  with  statistics,  the  less 
you  know  of  their  origin,  the  better." 

The  difficulties  are  numberless,  but  the 
count  is  in,  and  must  be  used  as  effective- 
ly as  possible.  Luckily,  too,  the  original 
material  is  in  charge  of  skilled  statistical 
experts.  By  minute  and  candid  classifi- 
cation the  inaccuracies  may  be  weighted. 
The  a  priori  reliable  statistics  may  yet  be 
sifted  more  carefully  from  the  a  priori  un- 
reliable, and  the  possibility  of  building 
upon  the  inaccuracies  of  this  census  in  all 
future  statistical  computations  may  be 
minimized. 

A  little  more  time  and  expense  in  con- 
nection with  the  analysis  of  statistics  of 
manufactures  for  1900  will  save  much  out- 
lay for  the  next  census,  and  many  mis- 
takes in  legislation  and  administration. 
It  is  manifestly  poor  economy  for  Con- 
gress to  spend  millions  in  collecting  less 
complete  statements  than  circumstances 
permit.  Perhaps  it  might  pay  for  Con- 
gress to  demand  confessions  from  vari- 
ous special  agents,  to  be  used  as  hints  to 
the  experts  and  stimuli  to  the  permanent 
census  bureau. 


HEARTS   IN  THE  LOWLANDS 


BY   ALICE   M.  EWELL 


ROBERT  - 
Ignatius  - 
Matthew 
Clement 


In  a  certain  Family  History  their  names 
are  thus  set  down.  As  to  the  surname 
which  follows,  we  need  not  give  that  here. 
Enough  to  say  that  it  was  a  noble  one  in 
Maryland,  as  it  had  been  in  old  England. 
As  to  our  four  lads,  it  was  plain  that  the 
three  last  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
Church.  Ignatius,  Matthew,  Clement, — 
saintly  names  were  these.  It  was  only 
Robert,  the  eldest,  named  after  a  much- 
married  grandfather,  who  was  expected  to 
continue  the  line.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
write  the  faith  of  Cecil  Calvert  was  sad- 
ly at  a  discount  in  the  colony  which  he 
had  planted.  But  a  mother  who  had  suf- 
fered much  and  loved  accordingly  had 
set  these  three  apart. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  Robert  who  was 
to  go  free.  But  who  can  tell  how  things 
will  decide  themselves!  Before  he  was  ten 
years  old  the  Mother  began  to  have  her 
doubts.  He  was  a  boy  that  girls  admire, 
yet  always  from  a  distance.  As  for  inter- 
est in  them,  he  showed  none.  They  dwelt 
not  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  a  slender 
lad,  of  medium  height  and  well  shapen. 
His  face  and  hands  had  the  perfect  regu- 
larity, the  color,  of  carved  ivory.  His  hair 
and  brows  were  black.  His  night-black 
eyes  were  for  his  age  strangely  unsmiling. 
Cold  and  clear  was  his  voice.  Somehow 
when  the  other  three  talked  to  or  looked 
at  Robert  they  thought  of  two  facts  other- 
wise partly  forgotten.  One  was  that  their 
"family"  was  very  old;  the  other,  that 
some  members  of  it  back  yonder  in  Eng- 
land had  stood  high  for  the  Majesty  of 
Law.  No  one  thought  of  the  Church  at 


first,  yet  still  it  seemed  not  strange  when 
he  made  his  decision. 

After  all,  the  choice  was  a  natural  one. 
The  Jesuits  were  then,  as  now,  the  main- 
spring of  their  Church  in  Maryland.  In 
the  Ark  and  the  Dove  they  had  come, 
patient,  tireless,  "zealous  for  souls." 
They  were  now  those  who  by  their  secret 
ministrations  kept  alive  the  earlier  faith. 
Father  Guesclin,  the  priest  in  this  mano- 
rial household,  was  not  a  member  of  the 
order,  but  when  Robert  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  study  for  its  ministry  he  said,  "It 
seems  the  will  of  God."  Within  a  few 
months  after,  the  boy  was  in  France,  duly 
installed  a  pupil  at  St.  Omer's. 

There  are,  however,  consequences  to  all 
such  changes.  One  condition  the  Master 
of  the  Manor  had  made.  One  of  the  other 
lads  must  now  be  let  off,  must  marry,  and 
continue  the  name. 

On  the  day  after  Robert's  departure 
they  talked  it  over,  —  the  Master,  the 
Lady  Mother,  the  priest.  Which  one? 
was  now  the  question,  and  they  found  it 
open  to  much  discussion. 

With  a  woman's  intuition  the  Mother 
suggested  Clement.  Was  not  he  the  least 
spiritual  of  all  ?  the  lover  of  sport  and 
activity  ?  the  born  country  gentleman  ? 
The  Master  it  was  who  demurred.  What ! 
the  youngest!  He  had  given  his  eldest- 
born.  Could  he  not  justly  claim  the  sec- 
ond ?  But  here  the  priest  drew  a  line. 
He  had  doubts  about  Ignatius,  but  how 
could  he  give  him  up  ?  A  vision  of  Clem's 
fine  hunting  instinct  turned  soulward  also 
flashed  before  him.  Why  not  Matthew, 
the  neutral  and  docile  ?  It  seemed  a  hard 
knot,  but  Father  Guesclin  had  the  wis- 
dom of  moderation.  Neither  had  he  for- 
gotten the  days  of  his  own  youth. 

"  Let  it  be,"  he  said  presently,  "the  one 
who  first  loves  a  maid." 
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And  so  it  was  decided. 

It  was  an  arrangement  which  left 
much  to  time  and  chance.  As  yet  no  girl 
to  speak  of  had  appeared  on  the  scene. 
But  those  were  leisurely  days,  and  mean- 
while life  at  the  Manor  House  went 
smoothly. 

Father  Guesclin  studied,  thought,  and 
prayed.  The  lady  saw  to  the  ways  of  her 
household.  The  Lord  and  Master  also 
kept  busy,  held  his  Courts  Baron  and 
Leet,  saw  to  his  quitrents  and  escheats, 
rode,  fox-hunted,  and  made  merry.  It 
was  the  old  colonial  life  of  a  riverside 
Maryland  manor,  and  in  all  its  phases 
the  lads  had  their  share.  Each  had  his 
own  way  of  playing.  In  work  and  study 
they  took  equal  ground.  Of  the  situation 
indicated  they  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive 
understanding.  One  was  to  be  "let  off," 
to  take  Robert's  place  as  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  husband  and  father.  Which  one 
or  how  decided  they  knew  not  yet.  There 
was  no  great  cause  for  hurry.  They  were 
all  good  boys.  Even  Clem,  the  hunter,  was 
duly  loyal  to  the  Church,  though  some- 
how both  Ignatius  and  Matthew  were 
oftener  called  on  to  serve  in  Chapel. 
Under  Father  Guesclin 's  tutorship,  with 
an  occasional  master  from  St.  Mary's, 
they  were  put  through  the  same  course  of 
instruction,  religious  and  secular.  The 
same  traditions  appealed  to  them.  Some- 
times on  winter  evenings,  when  the  wind 
crept  in  chill  from  the  marshes,  they  gath- 
ered round  the  fire  and  heard  tales  of 
Jesuit  travel  and  hardship,  of  Brebeuf 
and  Jogues  in  Canada,  of  the  cave-houses 
in  Virginia,  where  Father  Guesclin  him- 
self had  been.  There  were  stirring  tales 
of  the  Calverts  and  their  kin,  of  the  fa- 
mous Battle  of  the  Severn.  To  the  mother 
this  time  was  strangely  sweet.  It  was  good 
to  keep  them  by  her  side  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. When  matters  should  be  settled,  a 
few  years  would  prepare  the  young  priests 
for  such  simple  parish  duties  as  the  coun- 
try life  of  Maryland  then  called  for.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  for  some  tune  longer 
Clem  hunted  and  fished  on  his  marsh; 
Ignatius,  the  poet,  roamed  and  dreamed 


upon  the  inland  hills;  Matthew,  the  sing- 
er of  hymns  and  songs,  the  whittler  and 
scribbler,  following  first  one  elder,  then 
another.  But  the  very  longest  lane  has  a 
turning,  and  at  last  —  She  came. 

It  was  at  a  ball  at  St.  Mary's  that  they 
saw  her  first.  Though  not  only  the  Gov- 
ernor's niece,  but  their  own  distant  cousin, 
she  was  just  out  of  a  convent  school  in 
England.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
nunlike  about  that  face  and  form.  Of 
other  mould  and  fashion  her  beauty. 
Though,  at  fifteen,  but  a  promise  of  more 
glorious  things  to  come,  it  was  of  the  sort 
to  make  one  fetch  one's  breath.  In  the 
quaint  yet  rich  dress  of  the  time,  the  lus- 
trous silk  brocaded  with  silver,  the  golden 
ringlets  over  white  shoulders,  no  wonder 
it  dazzled  —  almost  blinded  —  our  three 
lads  looking  from  their  corner.  It  was 
their  first  Governor's  ball.  They  were  shy, 
and  not  among  the  dancers.  This  had  not 
been  a  part  of  their  training,  save  for 
Robert,  who  hated  and  despised  it.  As 
yet  they  were  but  onlookers.  She  was  in 
all  the  joy  of  a  first  triumph.  Yet  seeing 
them,  she  found  time  to  ask  their  names.' 
As  for  hers,  they  had  learned  it  an  hour 
before.  It  was  one  which  a  century  back 
had  figured  high  in  English  tragedy.  On 
a  certain  Tower  window  it  was  once  writ- 
ten lane.  As  we  write  a  vision  comes;  a 
girl's  head  on  the  block,  a  lover  husband 
soon  to  follow  her.  Let  our  maid  be 
lania!  It  hath  a  noble  sound.  So  to  her 
seemed  the  names  of  these  young  Mary- 
landers. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  she  was  staying 
at  the  Manor  House,  in  all  the  old-time 
ease  of  cousinship. 

Now,  this  is  not  primarily  a  love-story. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  of  moonlight  nights 
out  o'  doors  (for  it  was  early  autumn),  nor 
of  still  more  intimate  rainy  evenings  by 
the  fire.  I  am  not  going  to  spin  out  the 
tale  of  what  then  befell.  Let  no  blame 
attach  to  them !  She  was  their  first.  She 
seemed  of  all  possible  girls  the  best.  If 
Ignatius  held  back  a  little,  if  at  times  he 
fell  into  strange  musing  reserves;  if  Clem 
ran  off  some  days  to  marsh  or  river  — 
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what  difference  did  it  make  ?  They  were 
both  between  whiles  no  better  than  Mat- 
thew, who  did  not  resist  at  all.  They  were 
all  three,  if  not  quite  slaves,  under  her 
spell.  Nor  was  it  that  of  beauty  alone. 
She  had  both  sweetness  and  spirit.  All 
the  simple  school  lore  of  her  day  she 
knew  —  but  hers  the  charm  that  is  born, 
not  taught.  Even  Father  Guesclin's  eyes 
followed  her  with  more  than  the  rather 
dismayed  interest  of  the  situation.  He 
had  not  planned  for  this,  but  it  was  stim- 
ulating. To  the  Master  the  humorous 
side  appealed.  A  puzzle,  to  be  sure,  yet  it 
made  him  feel  young  again.  It  was  with  a 
loud  "  Ho,  ho! "  that  he  finally  asked  of 
the  other  two,  "  What  do  you  think  on't  ?  " 

They  were  in  Father  Guesclin's  own 
little  study.  The  Master  on  the  hearth, 
back  to  fire.  The  Lady  Mother  was 
sitting,  very  pale  and  grave.  She  knew 
not  what  to  think  or  do.  The  priest  was 
walking  back  and  forth  with  hands  be- 
hind him.  His  brow  was  slightly  knitted, 
but  the  ghost  of  a  smile  hovered  over  his 
lip.  "There  is  but  one  way  to  decide, 
now,"  he  said. 

The  Master  gave  a  chuckle,  then 
poked  the  fire  most  vigorously  with  his 
spurred  boot  heel. 

"Well,  what  way  ?"  he  asked.  "I've  a 
guess  —  but  never  mind." 

The  priest  sighed  very  softly.  "God  and 
Nature  look  after  such  things,"  he  said. 
"The  girl  can  love  but  one  of  them  that 
way." 


II 


A  hundred  yards  or  so  below  the  land- 
ing at  Delabroke,  beside  the  creek  that 
stole  down  to  the  river,  and  just  where 
this  same  creek  left  solid  ground  for  the 
marshes,  there  stood  in  those  days  a 
mighty  ash  tree  overshading  a  rude  boat- 
house  where  Clem  kept  his  boats  and  fish- 
ing-tackle. The  ground  underfoot  was 
pebbly  and  strewn  with  mussel  shells. 
All  around,  save  where  the  path  from  the 
house  stole  through,  was  a  thicket  of 
"chill  bushes"  or  wild  ailantus  trees, 


now  leafless.  On  the  tree  above  a  few 
rust-red  leaves  yet  lingered,  but  on  a  cer- 
tain evening  whereof  I  am  telling  one 
might  have  seen  the  gray-blue  sky  over- 
head, and  a  yellow  sunset  to  westward. 

It  was  plainly  a  meeting  of  serious  im- 
portance, this.  Clem  was  standing  against 
the  log  wall  of  the  boathouse,  his  hands  in 
his  doublet  pockets,  a  frown  on  his  brow, 
his  nether  lip  pushed  out.  On  a  fallen 
tree-trunk  near  sat  Ignatius,  very  still, 
his  eyes  unusually  dark  and  deep.  In  a 
sand  cove  up  among  the  big  tree's  roots, 
Matthew,  half -lying,  leaned  on  his  elbow. 

There  was  silence  for  a  bit,  broken  only 
by  the  river  a  half-mile  away,  the  cry  of  a 
bird  on  the  marsh. 

Clem  was  the  first  to  speak.  "Well," 
said  he,  "now  we've  met,  and  'tis- time 
we  were  settling  it  one  way  or  t'other." 

He  paused,  very  red.  Matthew  an- 
swered with  a  long  sigh.  Ignatius  nodded 
gravely.  Clem  went  on. 

"There's  but  one  of  us  can  have  her." 

Another  sigh,  another  nod  from  the 
listeners. 

"  'T  is  but  young  we  are,  I  know,  to  set- 
tle down  "  (a  note  of  regret  here  crept  into 
Clem's  voice) .  "  Still  I  am  'most  sixteen  — 
and  cannot  one  see  what  they  asked  her 
here  for  ?  For  the  matter  of  that  I  'd  have 
loved  her  just  the  same  "  (a  sort  of  groan 
here  came  from  the  others).  "  So  would 
we  all,  I  reckon.  There 's  nobody  like  her 
—  there  never  was.  But  I've  somehow 
known  't  was  all  talked  over,  just  as  I  've 
somehow  known  since  brother  Bob  went 
away  that  one  of  us  was  to  be  let  off  to 
marry.  'T  is  not  like  we  were  common 
folk.  There's  the  name!  She  was  asked 
here  for  one  of  us." 

Matthew  was  sitting  up  now,  and  rock- 
ing on  both  elbows.  Ignatius  with  cheek 
on  one  hand  was  tracing  something  in  the 
pebbly  sand  with  a  stick.  It  began  with 
an  7.  It  would  probably  end  with  an  a. 

Clem  did  not  often  talk  much,  but  he 
now  had  something  to  say.  "I'm  but 
young,  I  know,  to  think  o't,"  said  he. 
"You're  both  older.  Then  I  know  not 
which  one  they  mean,  and  one  must  mind 
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one's  parents  I  suppose  —  not  to  speak 
o'  the  Father!  But  one  cannot  be  a  baby, 
and,  hang  it!  why  did  they  bring  her  here 
amongst  us  all  ?  They  might  have  settled 
it,  i'  faith,  another  way.  But  one  thing 
I  think  they've  missed  counting  on  — 
now  that  she  knows  us  all,  doth  anybody 
think  she'll  have  no  say  i'  the  matter  ?  I 
trow  she 's  not  that  sort  of  a  maid! " 

He  took  a  turn  over  the  shingle,  stamp- 
ing vigorously. 

Nace  had  finished  his  word,  or  name. 
He  drew  the  stick  sharply  across  it. 

Matt's  piping  voice  spoke  up.  "I  come 
next  to  Nace,"  cried  he.  "There's  only 
'leven  months  betwixt  us.  You're  the 
youngest,  Clem.  I'll  stand  back  for 
Nace's  courting  —  not  yours." 

It  was  Clem's  turn  to  groan.  "Oh 
ninny!  hush!"  cried  he.  "  Who  talks  of 
courting!  I  can  hardly  speak  to  her  about 
the  commonest  things.  Faith,  my  voice 
dies  in  my  throat  if  I  but  say  "T  is  a  good 
day,  Mistress!'  Courting!  Why,  e'en  if 
't  were  right  —  an'  they'd  all  three  given 
leave  —  what  chance  would  I  have 
against  you  two  ?  Have  I  learned  to  talk 
by  saying  prayers  in  Chapel  ever  since  I 
was  knee-high  to  a  duck?" 

There  was  here  a  faint,  strangled  laugh 
from  Matthew.  Nace  looked  at  him 
frowning,  pale  and  grave.  His  lips  were 
slightly  a-quiver.  What  memories  of 
"serving"  in  Chapel,  what  tender  sense 
of  loyalty  to  Priest  and  Church  were 
fighting  in  his  breast  against  a  new, 
surging  emotion! 

Clem  kicked  a  pebble,  then  broke  forth 
again. 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  "I  am  for  fair  play. 
I'm  no  priest  to  talk!  I  could  fight  for 
Holy  Church !  If  either  one  of  you  get  her 
—  get  her  fair  —  I  will  take  your  place 
like  a  man.  Do  not  I  know  how  Mamma 
hath  set  her  heart  on't  ?  Do  not  I  know 
how  she  was  once  served  ?  Father  Gues- 
clin  himself  told  me.  She  was  a  girl  like 
this  one,  and  most — nay,  he  said,  she  was 
more  beautiful.  She  was  dragged  before 
the  Governor  and  Council  and  rebuked 
like  some  common  wench  because  of  her 


religion.  By  the  Saints !  when  I  think  o 't ! 
But  never  mind !  I  '11  stand  by  mine  own 
—  never  fear!  But  we'll  have  fair  play. 
I'm  not  yet  sworn  bachelor  all  my  days! 
What  I  want  is  a  chance,  an'  the  best 
way  's  to  fight  for  't.  Do  not  girls  like  a 
bold  fighter?  Aye,  that  do  they!  And 
now  what  say  you  to  this  scheme?" 

He  paused  and  waited,  but  for  several 
moments  no  word  came.  Matt  rose  to  his 
feet  and  began  feeling  his  slim  arms. 
"Faith,  'tis  a  bad  chance  for  me,"  he 
said  at  last  with  a  glance  at  Clem's  thick- 
set sturdiness.  Nace  was  staring  in  pale 
reverie,  in  his  face  both  disgust  and  ap- 
proval mingled  with  the  surprise  of  this 
new  idea. 

Clem  laughed  contemptuously. 

"Ninny!"  said  he  again.  "Do  you 
think  I  mean  a  fist-fight  or  single-stick  ? 
There's  but  one  way  for  gentlemen  to 
fight.  For  what  else,  pray,  hath  the  Fa- 
ther been  giving  us  lessons  all  this  while  ? 
We  will  slip  the  buttons  an'  meet  to- 
morrow at  daybreak  here  —  nay,  't  is  too 
near  the  landing.  Down  on  the  Point  will 
be  best.  And  to  give  you  both  fair  chance 
(you  being  the  more  priestly-like),  I'll 
stand  'gainst  you  both.  Now,  what  think 
you  ?  " 

His  honest  face  was  shining.  His  curly 
head  went  back  with  a  brave  air  pleasant 
to  see.  But  Ignatius  stood  up  all  at  once, 
straight,  and  very  tall  for  his  not  yet 
eighteen  years. 

"Nay,"  he  said  haughtily,  "if  I  fight,  I 
will  not  fight  two  against  one." 

Matthew  also  put  in  a  disclaimer,  but 
Clem  was  firm.  He  argued  thus.  They 
were  more  than  equal  to  him  in  some 
things.  There  was  talking,  for  one.  On 
that "  singing  in  Chapel, "  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  them  the  advantage 
here,  he  dwelt  again.  Even  in  fencing 
Nace  had  sometimes  the  skillfuller  hand, 
but  failing  this,  who  was  twice  as  strong  ? 

"Ye  can  take  it  by  turns,"  quoth  he, 
"or  not  at  all.  If  I'm  not  mistook  you'll 
both  be  finely  worn  out.  If  instead  you 
beat  me  fair,  talk  or  fight  it  out  betwixt 
you,  I  care  not  which.  I'll  be  out  on  't 
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then.  You  may  go  to  her  then  an'  say, 
'Well,  Mistress,  we've  beat  him.'  She 
shall  see  my  face  no  more,  for  I  '11  get  or- 
dained bachelor  an'  go  missioning  to 
the  Indians.  I  will  die  like  old  Brebeuf. 
Then  she  '11  mayhap  be  sorry.  But  mind 
you,  sirs,  this  if  I  fail.  If  I  win,  't  is  you 
that  will  go  a-missioning.  I  want  her  to 
myself.  Ye 're  both  too  good  at  talking 
—  you.  Faith,  now  is  it  a  bargain  ? " 

In  sooth  there  seemed  to  them  no  other 
way.  If  any  gentle  reader  be  shocked, 
let  him  or  her  remember  that  it  was  a 
time  when  the  "Triall  by  Battel"  was 
much  in  vogue.  Not  by  gentlemen  alone 
and  with  the  small-sword  were  vexed 
questions  so  settled;  not  only  did  Tom 
Hodge  and  Man  Jack  go  at  it  with  fist 
and  foot;  but  yeomen,  the  most  law- 
abiding,  in  like  case  fought  with  oaken 
cudgels  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Even  Ignatius  could 
see  no  better  way  out  of  it.  So  it  was 
agreed  that  at  sunrise  next  morning  they 
should  go  to  the  Point  and  try  their  luck. 

It  was  noticed  that  night,  and  after- 
wards spoken  of,  that  our  three  lads  had 
never  been  more  friendly. 

The  air  was  chill  and  a  fire  of  dry 
sticks  crackled  in  the  great  fireplace  of 
the  parlor  at  the  Manor  House.  Around 
it  were  gathered  the  whole  family.  On  one 
side  sat  the  Lady  Mother  with  her  net- 
ting; on  the  other  the  Master,  surround- 
ed by  his  dogs  and  busy  polishing  a  set 
of  antlers.  His  jolly  Ho,  ho!  rang  out 
now  and  then.  In  the  midst  in  front  sat 
Father  Guesclin.  His  mood  to-night  was 
a  reminiscent  one.  Strange  tales  of  wild 
life  among  the  Indians,  of  hardships  en- 
dured, of  perils  escaped,  were  those  he 
told.  The  young  people  around  him  lis- 
tened eagerly.  The  one  girl  sat  with  softly 
shining  eyes.  Her  lips  were  parted,  her 
cheeks  warmly  flushed.  No  wonder  the 
lads,  looking,  adored.  More  than  once 
did  the  priest's  astute  gaze  linger  on  her 
face.  Never  once  so  far  had  she  given 
sign  which  one  she  liked  best.  Was  it  (he 
wondered)  cousinly  impartial  friendli- 
ness, or  the  coquetry  of  a  maid  ?  Girls  of 


this  sort  puzzled  him.  It  also  seemed  as  if 
there  were  something  unusual  about  the 
boys  to-night .  An  atmosphere  of  mystery , 
of  somewhat  or  other  kept  back,  seemed 
to  surround  them.  Something  dogged 
about  Clement,  something  impish  and  sly 
about  Matthew,  he  felt  or  fancied.  As  for 
the  one  he  loved  best,  the  one  he  thought 
the  girl  must  surely  also  prefer,  —  as  for 
Ignatius,  —  Father  Guesclin's  keen  sense 
had  never  before  got  such  an  impression 
of  mental  and  emotional  conflict. 


Ill 

Next  morning  was  the  first  of  black 
frost  that  year.  Down  on  the  Point,  a  bit 
of  solid  ground  where  creek  met  river, 
it  was  like  iron  underfoot.  On  the  shal- 
low marsh-pools,  on  the  margin  of  the 
creek,  the  ice  broke  with  a  glassy  crackle. 
Beyond  the  gray-blue  river  the  opposite 
shore  stood  out  with  the  clearness  of  such 
weather.  Far  adown  stream,  toward  St. 
Mary's  twenty  miles  away,  sunrise  was 
beginning  to  tinge  the  highest  points  with 
gold. 

Our  three  lads  had  stolen  noiselessly 
from  the  house.  As  may  be  guessed, 
they  had  slept  but  little.  As  they  crept, 
shoes  in  hand,  down  a  long  hallway  on 
which  the  upper  bedrooms  opened,  Clem 
stopped,  and  with  awkward  gallantry 
kissed  lania's  door-latch.  Matthew  fol- 
lowed his  example,  dropping,  however, 
lightly  on  one  knee  and  kissing  the 
sill.  They  passed  on,  half-proud,  half- 
ashamed.  Ignatius  paused,  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  fell  on  both  knees.  He 
pressed  his  burning  forehead  to  the  door. 
The  hard  coldness  of  it  seemed  to  steady 
and  revive  him.  As  he  rose  and  turned 
to  go,  he  thought  he  heard  another  door, 
that  of  the  priest's  room  just  opposite, 
softly  close.  For  a  moment  the  lad  paused , 
startled,  irresolute,  then  ran  downstairs 
like  a  deer. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  their  going. 
It  was,  as  I  have  said,  sunrise  when  they 
found  themselves  on  the  Point.  There 
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were  only  two  rapiers  between  them,  one 
the  fine  Toledo  blade  with  which  Father 
Guesclin  had  given  them  lessons,  the 
other  an  ordinary  weapon  bought  for  their 
own  use.  They  had  looked  with  longing 
eyes,  but  in  vain,  at  some  choice  swords 
which  the  Master  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  However,  but  two  weapons  were 
really  needed,  and  they  were  fain  to  be 
content. 

Clem  felt  the  edge  of  his,  the  Toledo, 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 

"Shall  we  toss  up  for  't?"  he  asked. 

"No,  you  take  that,"  was  the  short 
reply. 

But  Clem  still  hesitated.  "To  be  sure 
you're  older,"  said  he.  "Then  you're 
oft  the  skillfuller  hand.  When  it  comes 
to  Matt  we  might  trade  —  still "  — 

Ignatius  gave  a  stamp.  "Take  it!" 
cried  he. 

He  had  pulled  off  his  doublet  and  stood 
neatly  folding  it.  Though  still  at  times 
seemingly  irresolute,  it  was  plain  that 
excitement  was  stirring  in  his  veins.  His 
hands  were  steady,  but  a  red  spot  had 
come  into  each  cheek.  As  he  threw  him- 
self tentatively  on  guard  next  moment, 
he  was  a  slender,  graceful  figure  in  the 
morning  light.  Clem,  now  also  capless 
and  jacketless,  was  much  stouter,  and 
seemed  a  mere  rustic  by  contrast.  His 
face  bore  only  its  natural  rosy  sunburn, 
his  gray-blue  eye  was  cool  as  the  morn- 
ing. Both  of  them  appeared  older  than 
their  years,  the  early  maturity  of  their 
time  and  class.  Matthew  in  the  back- 
ground had  sunk  to  one  knee.  He  looked 
like  a  watchful  attendant  spaniel. 

All  was  ready,  and  yet  Clem  still  hesi- 
tated. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last  with  an  effort, 
"  if  it's  wrong  may  our  name  saints  for- 
give us! "  (He  crossed  himself  piously.) 
"  Some  folk  might  think  so, —  but  I've 
thought  on  't  a  heap,  and  hang  me  if  I 
know  any  other  way!" 

Nace  made  a  trial  pass,  his  look  dreami- 
ly set  on  the  glittering  point  of  his  weapon. 

"No,"  he  said  with  a  long  breath. 
"  No  better  —  no  other." 


"He  that  first  draws  blood  is  victor," 
said  Clem,  emphasizing  the  already  set- 
tled understanding. 

"I  know,"  answered  Ignatius. 

"No  need  of  aught  more  than  that 
'mongst  gentlemen  and  brothers,  I  trust," 
went  on  Clem  pompously. 

"Surely  not,"  said  Nace.  Under  his 
breath  he  muttered,  "St.  Ignatius  and 
Mary  Mother  forgive  me!" 

Meanwhile  Matthew  was  chafing.  He 
piped  up  here. 

"I've  two  or  three  old  kerchiefs  for 
bandages,"  he  cried  cheerfully.  "My 
cap  holds  water  an'  it's  needed.  For  my 
part,  you  may  stick  more  than  once,  an' 
ye  give  me  a  chance^back."  He  had  evi- 
dently set  his  mind  on  a  rousing  fray. 
But  the  two  other  lads  took  it  more  se- 
riously. 

"Give  me  your,  hand,  Nace,"  said 
Clem,  huskily.  They  shook  hands. 

"We  won't  hurt  each  other  worse  than 
canbeholpen,willwe?"  he  added.  "For 
my  part  I've  no  mind  to  vex  Mamma 
unneedf  ully .  She  hath  had  trouble  enough 
i'  this  world.  Now,  ready  ?  Till  you  want 
a  rest!  —  St.  Clement  to  me!" 

In  a  moment  they  took  stand,  Mat- 
thew's one,  two,  three  rang  out,  and  the 
Battle  had  begun. 

At  this  very  time  it  was  that  a  black- 
robed  figure,  which  had  been  advancing 
quickly  along  the  creekside,  through  a 
strip  of  fringing  wood,  paused  and  stood 
gazing.  To  one  seeing,  as  this  person  had 
done,  the  handshake  just  given,  it  did  not 
look  like  a  quarrel.  He  did  not  rush  for- 
ward. A  play  is — a  play.  Where  the  lads 
stood  the  ground  was  clear.  He  could  see 
every  outline,  each  movement  sharp  and 
dark  against  the  morning. 

And  now  to  worthily  describe  that 
fray !  To  her  sorrow  be  it  owned  that  the 
Present  Writer  cannot  claim  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  art  of  fence,  being  in  that 
respect  much  behind  some  of  her  con- 
temporaries. This  is  a  great  pity.  It  is 
now  the  fashion  to  dwell  knowingly  upon 
such  encounters.  As  to  our  lads,  they  did 
well.  For  some  years  Father  Guesclin 
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had  been  giving  them  occasional  lessons. 
As  they  now  passed  and  parried,  cut  and 
thrust,  there  was  something  like  pleasure 
in  the  eyes  of  that  watcher  at  the  wood's 
edge.  It  was  a  fairly  matched  game;  for 
Ignatius,  as  Clem  had  said,  had  the 
skillfuller  hand,  but  Clem  the  stronger. 
It  was,  moreover,  plain  that  Nace  was 
in  high  -  strung  mood,  Clem  as  cool  as 
the  morning.  They  had  both  forgotten 
Matthew,  who  presently  began  to  fret. 
"Am  not  I  to  have  my  turn?"  he  cried 
shrilly.  But  the  others  only  paused  for 
a  breathing  space.  "I  am  not  tired," 
said  Nace.  He  spoke  calmly  enough, 
though  as  he  did  so  he  wiped  his  brow. 
Clem  was  not  even  breathing  hard.  So  to 
work  they  fell  again,  all  unknowing  that 
in  that  space  two  more  spectators  had 
been  added.  One  of  them  was  a  stout, 
red-faced  gentleman,  the  other  a  lady 
who  hung  panting  on  his  arm.  He  was 
bare-headed,  she  with  a  hood  falling  off 
her  roughened  hair.  With  wide  eyes  and 
pale  lips  she  stared  at  the  scene.  Her 
companion  opened  his  mouth  as  if  for  a 
shout.  But  no  sound  came.  A  gesture 
from  that  first  comer  said,  '"  Wait!  be 
still!" 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  a  time 
for  interference  would  soon  come.  This 
was  getting  beyond  play.  Over  the  faces 
of  the  lads  a  change  was  creeping.  Clem's 
eyes  had  narrowed.  From  his  cheek  the 
ruddy  hue  faded.  It  looked  simply  brown 
and  hard.  It  would  seem  on  the  contrary 
as  if  all  the  blood  in  Nace's  body  had 
surged  into  his  face.  A  dull  flush  had 
overspread  it.  His  hand  was  still  steady, 
but  his  breath  fetched  hard.  And  now 
for  a  full  understanding  of  this  tale  we 
must  change  our  point  of  view  a  little. 
So  far  it  has  been  from  the  outside,  now 
for  a  peep  within! 

Of  all  my  lads  Ignatius  was  the  only 
one  whose  nature  had  the  interest  of 
complexity.  Mastiff  Clem,  Spaniel  Mat- 
thew, what  did  they  know  of  that  con- 
flict which  the  priest  had  divined!  Clem 
had  cut  deep  with  that  taunt  of  "singing 
in  Chapel."  Ah!  those  hours  of  gentle 


"serving,"  those  long  talks  by  the  fire, 
those  readings  with  the  Father !  They  had 
struck  deep  here.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
spiritual  side  had  been  deeply  touched, 
but  his  hereditary  Church,  her  late  trials, 
her  sufferings  in  this  Province  of  Mary- 
land, had  made  an  appeal  not  in  vain. 
Behind  the  Virgin  Mother's  shoulder  he 
saw  ever  his  own  mother.  It  was  a  perse- 
cuting age.  She  had,  as  Clem  had  said, 
been  indeed  harshly  dealt  with.  Who  was 
this  girl  to  turn  him  from  her  will  ? 
What  strange  revolt  was  this  of  body 
against  soul  that  had  brought  him  here, 
and  for  this !  Let  us  here  point  the  mean- 
ing. That  it  was  to  him  a  revolt  showed 
which  side  was,  though  obscured,  still 
uppermost.  For  all  the  poet  nature  which 
for  weeks  had  been  sailing  amid  roseate 
clouds,  here  was  the  born  priest.  All  this 
while,  as  he  parried,  thrust,  passed,  and 
reversed,  the  mind  was  actively  busy. 
Did  he  after  all  want  to  send  poor  Clem 
"  a-missioning  ?  "  Even  now  he  was  not 
quite  sure.  It  was  the  old,  old  question. 
To  take  or  give  up  ?  Which  ?  For  all 
Clem  was  pressing  him  hard,  it  was  still 
his  to  choose.  Did  not  such  conceited 
precocity  need  a  prick  ?  As  to  what  would 
come  afterward,  well,  was  he  not  the 
oldest  and  cleverest  ?  True  he  dared  not 
think  of  the  blank  where  that  other  thing 
had  been,  but  even  with  her  he  would 
make  it  right  somehow.  He  would  do 
penance  —  atone  — 

"Ah-h-h!" 

Involuntarily  that  long  sob  broke  from 
him.  His  own  wrist  had  not  faltered  once, 
but  Clem's  excitement  had  surely  gotten 
the  better  of  him.  As  he  lunged  forward, 
stumbled  and  fell,  Nace's  point  took  him 
fairly  in  the  shoulder.  It  was  high  up, 
just  the  place  for  the  blood-letting  that 
was  to  end  this  conflict.  But  in  Nace's 
sudden,  involuntary  effort  to  avoid  even 
this  much,  he  simply  inflicted  a  jagged 
wound.  In  the  same  instant  he  knew  at 
last  his  own  mind.  But  Fate  was  decid- 
ing in  more  ways  than  one  just  now. 
There  came,  louder  than  his  groan,  a  cry 
out  of  the  wood;  not,  however  from  the 
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Mother  there  a-watching.  It  was  a  swift 
newcomer,  a  slim  girl  figure  that  rushed 
forward  ahead  of  all  the  rest;  rushed 
with  hair  wildly  flying  and  disheveled 
garments  to  throw  her  two  arms  around 
—  Clem. 

It  was  late  in  that  same  day  when 
Ignatius  and  Matthew  started  on  their 
journey  down  the  river.  There  had  been 
farewells  to  say,  preparations  to  make 
before  the  setting  off.  They  were  going 
for  the  present  to  St.  Mary's.  Clem  was 
doing  well,  but  home  was  now  no  place  for 
them.  In  the  other  end  of  the  barge  sat 
Father  Guesclin.  He  too  was  going  away 
for  a  time.  His  place  was  now  with  these. 
He  had  come  into  his  own  and  was  con- 
tent. After  all,  he  reflected,  the  woman  is 
a  mystery.  To  choose  Clem!  Well,  was  it 
not  best  ?  Surely  the  Virgin  Mother  her- 
self had  so  ordained  it  for  that  other 
mother's  sake! 

As  they  went,  the  sunset  faded  and 
the  stars  came  out.  As  the  last  light  of 
the  Manor  House  disappeared,  Matthew 
gave  a  great  choking  sob.  He  had  wept 
more  than  once  to-day.  His  eyes  were 


quite  red.  Not  so  Ignatius.  He  sat  very 
straight  and  still;  his  arm  around  the 
other  boy,  his  face  upturned  to  the  stars. 
On  it  was  a  look  never  seen  there  before 
by  Matthew.  The  eyes  seemed  deep  as 
wells.  The  mouth  had  thinned,  not 
hardened,  but  had  taken  on  another  sort 
of  sweetness.  Matt  gazed,  slightly  awe- 
stricken.  Here,  in  the  years  to  come,  he 
was  to  seek  and  find  strength. 

Just  now,  however,  weakness  had  the 
best  of  it. 

"Oh-h-h!"  he  said  quiveringly.  "To 
think  that  I  never  struck  once  for  her!" 

The  priest  heard,  and  smiled  involun- 
tarily. Ignatius  neither  smiled  nor  spoke. 
His  arm  pressed  closer.  He  had  struck 
too  well,  and  yet  —  but  had  he  failed  ? 
Was  not  such  failure  the  best  winning, 
such  giving  up  best  gain  ?  Clem  at  least 
would  be  happy,  —  and  Mamma!  It  is 
well  for  us  all  that  some  are  made  this 
way.  Very  fair  was  the  girl-face  now  lost 
to  him.  Not  an  hour  ago  had  he  seen  it 
last.  But  already  it  shone  far  off  and 
dim.  The  one  that  he  saw  up  yonder  in 
the  twilight,  though  crowned  with  thorns, 
attracted  him  more. 


REVEREND  MOTHER'S  FEAST 


BY   AGNES   REPPLIER 


"MOTHER'S  feast"  —  in  other  words 
the  saint's  day  of  the  Superioress  —  was 
dawning  upon  our  horizon,  and  its  lights 
and  shadows  flecked  our  checkered  paths. 
Theoretically,  it  was  an  occasion  of  pure 
joy,  assuring  us,  as  it  did,  a  conge,  and  not 
a  conge  only,  but  the  additional  delights 
of  a  candy  fair  in  the  morning,  and  an 
operetta,  The  Miracle  of  the  Roses,  at 
night.  Such  a  round  of  pleasures  filled  us 
with  the  happiest  anticipations ;  but  —  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  Church  always 
prefaces  her  feast  days  with  vigils  and 
with  fasts  —  the  convent  prefaced  our 
conge  with  a  competition  in  geography, 
and  with  the  collection  of  a  "spiritual 
bouquet,"  which  was  to  be  our  offering  to 
Reverend  Mother  on  her  fete. 

A  competition  in  anything  was  an  un- 
qualified calamity.  It  meant  hours  of  ad- 
ditional study,  a  frantic  memorizing  of 
facts,  fit  only  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  be- 
wildering ordeal  of  being  interrogated  be- 
fore the  whole  school.  It  meant  for  me  two 
little  legs  that  shook  like  reeds,  a  heart 
that  thumped  like  a  hammer  in  my  side, 
a  sensation  of  sickening  terror  when  the 
examiner  —  Madame  Bouron  —  bore 
down  upon  me,  and  a  mind  reduced  to 
sudden  blankness,  washed  clean  of  any 
knowledge  upon  any  subject  when  the 
simplest  question  was  asked.  Tried  by 
this  process,  I  was  only  one  degree  re- 
moved from  idiocy.  Even  Elizabeth, 
whose  legs  were  as  adamant,  whose  heart- 
beats had  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum, 
and  who,  if  she  knew  a  thing,  could  say  it, 
hated  to  bound  states  and  locate  capitals 
for  all  the  school  to  hear.  "There  are  to 
be  prizes,  too,"  she  said  mournfully. 
"Madame  Duncan  said  so.  I  don't  like 
going  up  for  a  prize.  It's  worse  than  a 
medal  at  Primes." 

"Oh,  well,  maybe  you  won't  get  one," 
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observed  Tony  consolingly.  "You  did  n't, 
you  know,  last  time." 

"I  did  the  time  before  last,"  said  Eliza- 
beth calmly.  "It  was  La  Corbeille  de 
Fleurs." 

There  was  an  echo  of  resentment  in  her 
voice,  and  we  all  —  even  Tony  —  admit- 
ted that  she  had  just  cause  for  complaint. 
To  reward  successful  scholarship  with  a 
French  book  was  one  of  those  black- 
hearted deeds  for  which  we  invariably 
held  Madame  Bouron  responsible.  She 
may  have  been  blameless  as  the  babe  un- 
born; but  it  was  our  habit  to  attribute  all 
our  wrongs  to  her  malign  influence.  We 
knew  La  Corbeitte  de  Fleurs.  At  least, 
we  knew  its  shiny  black  cover,  and  its 
frontispiece,  representing  a  sylphlike 
young  lady  in  a  floating  veil  bearing  a 
hamper  of  provisions  to  a  smiling  and  des- 
titute old  gentleman.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  picture,  nor  in  the  accompanying 
lines,  "  Que  vois-je  ?  Mon  Dieu!  Un  ange 
de  Ciel,  qui  vient  a  mon  secours,"  which 
tempted  us  to  a  perusal  of  the  story,  even 
had  we  been  in  the  habit  of  voluntarily 
reading  French. 

As  for  the  "spiritual  bouquet,"  we  felt 
that  our  failure  to  contribute  to  it  on  a 
generous  scale  was  blackening  our  repu- 
tations forever.  Every  evening  the  roll 
was  called,  and  girl  after  girl  gave  in  her 
list  of  benefactions.  Rosaries,  so  many. 
Litanies,  so  many.  Aspirations,  so  many. 
Deeds  of  kindness,  so  many.  Tempta- 
tions resisted,  so  many.  Trials  offered 
up,  so  many.  Acts,  so  many.  A  stranger, 
listening  to  the  replies,  might  have  ima- 
gined that  the  whole  school  was  ripe  for 
Heaven.  These  blossoms  of  virtue  and 
piety  were  added  every  night  to  the  bou- 
quet; and  the  sum  total,  neatly  written 
out  in  Madame  Duncan's  flowing  hand, 
was  to  be  presented,  with  an  appropriate 
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address,  to  Reverend  Mother  on  her  feast, 
as  a  proof  of  our  respectful  devotion. 

It  was  a  heavy  tax.  From  what  re- 
sources some  girls  drew  their  supplies, 
remained  ever  a  mystery  to  us.  How  could 
Ellie  Plunkett  have  found  the  opportu- 
nity to  perform  four  deeds  of  kindness,  and 
resist  seven  temptations,  in  a  day?  We 
never  had  any  temptations  to  resist.  Per- 
haps, when  one  came  along,  we  yielded 
to  it  so  quickly  that  it  had  ceased  to  tempt 
before  its  true  character  had  been  ascer- 
tained. And  to  whom  was  Ellie  Plunkett 
so  overweeningly  kind?  "Who  wants 
Ellie  Plunkett  to  be  kind  to  her?"  was 
Tony's  scornful  query.  There  was  Ade- 
laide Harrison,  too,  actually  turning  in 
twenty  acts  as  one  day's  crop,  and  smil- 
ing modestly  when  Madame  Duncan 
praised  her  self-denial.  Yet,  to  our  un- 
warped  judgment,  she  seemed  much  the 
same  as  ever.  We,  at  least,  refused  to  ac- 
cept her  estimate  of  her  own  well-spent 
life. 

"Making  an  act"  was  the  convent 
phraseology  for  doing  without  something 
one  wanted,  for  stopping  short  on  the 
verge  of  an  innocent  gratification.  If  I 
gave  up  my  place  in  the  swing  to  Viola 
Milton,  that  was  an  act.  If  I  walked  to 
the  woods  with  Annie  Churchill,  when  I 
wanted  to  walk  with  Elizabeth,  that  was 
an  act.  If  I  ate  my  bread  unbuttered,  or 
drank  my  tea  unsweetened,  that  was  an 
act.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the 
constant  practice  of  acts  deprived  life  of 
everything  that  made  it  worth  the  living. 
We  were  so  trained  in  this  system  of  re- 
nunciation that  it  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  even  the  very  simple  pleasures 
that  our  convent  table  afforded.  If  there 
were  anything  we  particularly  liked,  our 
nagging  little  consciences  piped  up  with 
their  intolerable  "Make  an  act,  make  an 
act ; "  and  it  was  only  when  the  last  mouth- 
ful was  resolutely  swallowed  that  we  could 
feel  sure  we  had  triumphed  over  asceti- 
cism. There  was  something  maddening 
in  the  example  set  us  by  our  neighbors, 
by  those  virtuous  and  pious  girls  who 
hemmed  us  in  at  study  time  and  at  our 


meals.  When  Mary  Rawdon  gently  waved 
aside  the  chocolate  custard,  —  which  was 
the  very  best  chocolate  custard  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  eat,  —  and  whis- 
pered to  me  as  she  did  so:  "An  act  for 
the  bouquet;"  I  whispered  back,  "Take 
it,  and  give  it  to  me,"  and  held  out  my 
plate  with  frank,  defiant  greed.  Annie 
Churchill  told  us  she  had  n't  eaten  any 
butter  for  a  week;  whereat  Tony  called 
her  an  idiot,  and  Annie  —  usually  the 
mildest  of  girls —  said  that  "envy  at  an- 
other's spiritual  good  "was  a  very  great 
sin,  and  that  Tony  had  committed  it. 
There  is  nothing  so  souring  to  the  temper 
as  abstinence. 

What  made  it  singularly  hard  to  sacri- 
fice our  young  lives  for  the  swelling  of  a 
spiritual  bouquet  was  that  Reverend  Mo- 
ther, who  was  to  profit  by  our  piety,  had 
so  little  significance  in  our  eyes.  She  was 
as  remote  from  the  daily  routine  of  the 
school  as  the  Grand  Lama  is  remote  from 
the  humble  Thibetans  whom  he  rules; 
and  if  we  regarded  her  with  a  lively  awe, 
it  was  only  because  of  her  aloofness,  of 
the  reserves  that  hedged  her  majestically 
round.  She  was  an  Englishwoman  of  good 
family  and  of  vast  bulk.  There  was  a  tra- 
dition that  she  had  been  married  and  wid- 
owed before  she  became  a  nun;  but  this 
was  a  subject  upon  which  we  were  not  en- 
couraged to  talk.  It  was  considered  both 
disrespectful  and  indecorous.  Reverend 
Mother's  voice  was  slow  and  deep,  a  pon- 
derous voice  to  suit  her  ponderous  size; 
and  she  spoke  with  what  seemed  to  us  a 
strange  and  barbarous  accent,  pronoun- 
cing certain  words  in  a  manner  which  I 
have  since  learned  was  common  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  a 
few  ripe  scholars  are  now  endeavoring  to 
reintroduce.  She  was  near-sighted  to  the 
verge  of  blindness,  and  always  at  Mass 
used  a  large  magnifying  glass  like  the  one 
held  by  Leo  the  Tenth  in  Raphael's  por- 
trait. She  was  not  without  literary  tastes 
of  an  insipid  and  obsolete  order,  the  tastes 
of  an  English  gentlewoman,  reared  in  the 
days  when  young  ladies  read  the  Female 
Spectator,  and  warbled  "Oh,  no,  we 
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never  mention  her."  Had  she  not  "en- 
tered religion,"  she  might  have  taken 
Moore  and  Byron  to  her  heart, —  as  did 
one  little  girl  whose  Childe  Harold  lay 
deeply  hidden  in  a  schoolroom  desk;  — 
but  the  rejection  of  these  profane  poets 
had  left  her  stranded  upon  such  feeble 
substitutes  as  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon, 
whose  mysterious  death  she  was  occa- 
sionally heard  to  deplore. 

Twice  on  Sundays  Reverend  Mother 
crossed  our  orbit;  in  the  morning,  when 
she  instructed  the  whole  school  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  at  night,  when  she  pre- 
sided over  Primes.  During  the  week  we 
saw  her  only  at  Mass.  We  should  never 
even  have  known  about  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon,  had  she  not  granted  an  occa- 
sional audience  to  the  graduates,  and  dis- 
coursed to  them  sleepily  upon  the  books 
she  had  read  in  her  youth.  Whatever  may 
have  been  her  qualifications  for  her  post 
(she  had  surpassing  dignity  of  carriage, 
and  was  probably  a  woman  of  intelli- 
gence and  force),  to  us  she  was  a  mere 
embodiment  of  authority,  as  destitute  of 
personal  malice  as  of  personal  charm.  I 
detested  Madame  Bouron,  and  loved 
Madame  Ray  burn.  Elizabeth  detested 
Madame  Bouron,  and  loved  Madame 
Dane.  Emily  detested  Madame  Bouron, 
and  loved  Madame  Duncan.  These  were 
emotions,  amply  nourished,  and  easily 
understood.  We  were  capable  of  going 
to  great  lengths  to  prove  either  our  aver- 
sion or  our  love.  But  to  give  up  chocolate 
custard  for  Reverend  Mother  was  like 
suffering  martyrdom  for  a  creed  we  did 
not  hold. 

"It's  because  Reverend  Mother  is  so 
fond  of  geography  that  we're  going  to 
have  the  competition,"  said  Lilly.  "Ma- 
dame Duncan  told  me  so." 

"Why  can't  Reverend  Mother,  if  she 
likes  it  so  much,  learn  it  for  herself?" 
asked  Tony  sharply.  "I'll  lend  her  my 
atlas." 

"Oh,  she  knows  it  all,"  said  Lilly,  ra- 
ther scandalized.  "  Madame  Duncan  told 
me  it  was  her  favorite  study,  and  that  she 
knew  the  geography  of  the  whole  world." 


"Then  I  don't  see  why  she  wants  to 
hear  us  say  it,"  observed  Elizabeth,  ap- 
parently under  the  impression  that  com- 
petitions, like  gladiatorial  shows,  were 
gotten  up  solely  for  the  amusement  of  an 
audience.  It  never  occurred  to  her,  nor 
indeed  to  any  of  us,  to  attach  any  educa- 
tional value  to  the  performance.  We  con- 
ceived that  we  were  butchered  to  make  a 
convent  holiday. 

"And  it's  because  Reverend  Mother  is 
so  fond  of  music  that  we  are  going  to  have 
an  operetta  instead  of  a  play,"  went  on 
Lilly,  pleased  to  have  information  to  im- 
part. 

I  sighed  heavily.  How  could  anybody 
prefer  anything  to  a  play  ?  I  recognized 
an  operetta  as  a  form  of  diversion,  and 
was  grateful  for  it,  as  I  should  have  been 
grateful  for  any  entertainment,  short  of 
an  organ  recital.  We  were  none  of  us 
surfeited  with  pleasure.  But  to  me  song 
was  at  best  only  an  imperfect  mode  of 
speech;  and  the  meaningless  repetition 
of  a  phrase,  which  needed  to  be  said  but 
once,  vexed  my  impatient  spirit.  We  were 
already  tolerably  familiar  with  The  Mir- 
acle of  the  Roses.  For  two  weeks  past 
the  strains  had  floated  from  every  music 
room.  We  could  hear,  through  the  closed 
doors,  Frances  Fenton,  who  was  to  be 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  quavering 
sweetly,  — 

Unpretending  and  lowly, 
Like  spirits  pure  and  holy, 
I  love  the  wild  rose  best, 
I  love  the  wild  rose  best, 
I  love  the  wi-i-ild  rose  best. 

We  could  hear  Ella  Holrook  announcing 
in  her  deep  contralto,  — 

'T  is  the  privilege  of  a  Landgrave 
To  go  where  glory  waits  him, 
Glory  waits  him ; 

and  the  chorus  trilling  jubilantly,  — 

Heaven  has  changed  the  bread  to  roses, 
Heaven  has  changed  the  bread  to  roses. 

Why,  I  wondered,  did  they  have  to  say 
everything  two  and  three  times  over? 
Even  when  the  Landgrave  detects  St. 
Elizabeth  in  the  act  of  carrying  the 
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loaves  to  the  poor,  his  anger  finds  a  vent 
in  iteration. 

Once  again  you  've  dared  to  brave  my  anger, 
Yes,  once    again  you  've  dared  to  brave  my 
anger ; 

My  power  you  scorn, 

My  power  you  scorn. 

To  which  the  Saint  replies,  gently  but 
tediously,  — 

My  lord  they  are, 
My  lord  they  are, 
But  simple  roses, 
But  simple  ro-o-oses, 
That  I  gathered  in  the  garden  even  now. 

"Suppose  that  bread  hadn't  been 
changed  to  roses,"  said  Elizabeth  specu- 
latively;  "I  wonder  what  St.  Elizabeth 
would  have  done." 

"Oh,  she  knew  it  had  been,  because 
she  prayed  it  would  be,"  said  Marie,  who 
was  something  of  a  theologian. 

"But  suppose  it  had  n't." 

"But  it  had,  and  she  knew  it  had,  be- 
cause of  her  piety  and  faith,"  insisted 
Marie. 

"I  should  n't  have  liked  to  risk  it," 
murmured  Elizabeth. 

"/  think  her  husband  was  a  pig,"  said 
Tony.  "Going  off  to  the  Crusade,  and 
making  all  that  fuss  about  a  few  loaves  of 
bread.  If  I'd  been  St.  Elizabeth"  — 

She  paused,  determining  her  course  of 
action,  and  Marie  ruthlessly  interposed. 
"  If  you  're  not  a  saint,  you  can't  tell  what 
you  would  do  if  you  were  a  saint.  You 
would  be  different." 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Tony,  as  a 
saint,  would  have  to  be  so  very  different 
from  the  Tony  whom  we  knew  that  Ma- 
rie's dogmatism  prevailed.  Even  Eliza- 
beth was  silenced;  and,  in  the  pause  that 
followed,  Lilly  had  a  chance  to  impart 
her  third  piece  of  information.  "It's  be- 
cause Reverend  Mother's  name  is  Eliza- 
beth," she  said,  "that  we  're  going  to  have 
an  operetta  about  St.  Elizabeth;  and 
Bessie  Treves  is  to  make  the  address." 

Thank  Heaven ,  there  is  another  Eliza- 
beth in  the  school,  or  I  might  have  to  do 
it,"  cried  our  Elizabeth,  who  coveted  no 
barren  honors;  and  —  even  as  she  spoke 


—  the  blow  fell.    Madame  Rayburn  ap- 
peared at  the  schoolroom  door,  a  folded 
paper  in  her  hand.  "Elizabeth,"  she  said, 
and,  with  a  hurried  glance  of  apprehen- 
sion, the  Saint's  unhappy  namesake  with- 
drew.   We  looked  at  one  another  mean- 
ingly.    "It's  like  giving  thanks  before 
you're  sure  of  dinner,"  chuckled  Tony. 

I  had  no  chance  to  hear  any  particu- 
lars until  night,  when  Elizabeth  watched 
her  opportunity,  and  sallied  forth  to  brush 
her  teeth  while  I  was  dawdling  over  mine. 
The  strictest  silence  prevailed  in  the  dor- 
mitories, and  no  child  left  her  alcove  ex- 
cept for  the  ceremony  of  tooth-brushing, 
which  was  performed  at  one  of  two  large 
tubs,  stationed  in  tha  middle  of  the  floor. 
These  tubs  —  blessed  be  their  memory! 

—  served  as  centres  of  gossip.     Friend 
met  friend,  and  smothered  confidences 
were  exchanged.    Our  gayest  witticisms, 

—  hastily  choked  by  a  tooth-brush,  — 
our  oldest  and  dearest  jests  were  whis- 
pered brokenly  to  the  accompaniment  of 
little  splashes  of  water.    It  was  the  last 
social  event  of  our  long  social  day,  and 
we  welcomed  it  as  freshly  as  if  we  had  not 
been  in  close  companionship  since  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Elizabeth,  scrub- 
bing her  teeth  with  ostentatious  vigor, 
found  a  chance  to  tell  me,  between  scrubs, 
that  Bessie  Treves  had  been  summoned 
home  for  a  week,  and  that  she,  as  the 
only  other  bearer  of  Reverend  Mother's 
honored  name,  had  been  chosen  to  make 
the  address.    "  It 's  the  feast  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth," she  whispered,  "and  the  operetta 
is  about  St.  Elizabeth,  and  they  want  an 
Elizabeth  to  speak.    I  wish  I  had  been 
christened  Melpomene." 

"You  couldn't  have  been  christened 
Melpomene,"  I  whispered  back,  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  upon  Madame  Chapelle, 
who  was  walking  up  and  down  the  dor- 
mitory, saying  her  beads.  "It  isn't  a 
Christian  name.  There  never  was  a  St. 
Melpomene." 

"It's  nearly  three  pages  long,"  said 
Elizabeth,  alluding  to  the  address,  and 
not  to  the  tragic  Muse.  "All  about  the 
duties  of  women,  and  how  they  ought  to 
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stay  at  home  and  be  kind  to  the  poor,  like 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  let  their  husbands  go 
to  the  Crusades." 

"But  there  are  no  Crusades  any  more 
for  their  husbands  to  go  to,"  I  objected. 

Elizabeth  looked  at  me  restively.  She 
did  not  like  this  fractious  humor.  "I 
mean  let  their  husbands  go  to  war,"  she 
said. 

"But  if  there  are  no  wars,"  I  began, 
when  Madame  Chapelle,  who  had  not 
been  so  inattentive  as  I  supposed,  inter- 
vened. "  Elizabeth  and  Agnes,  go  back  to 
your  alcoves,"  she  said.  "You  have  been 
quite  long  enough  brushing  your  teeth." 

I  flirted  my  last  drops  of  water  over 
Elizabeth,  and  she  returned  the  favor 
with  interest,  having  more  left  in  her  tum- 
bler than  I  had.  It  was  our  customary 
good-night.  Sometimes,  when  we  were 
wittily  disposed,  we  said  "Asperges  me." 
That  was  one  of  the  traditional  jests  of 
the  convent.  Generations  of  girls  had 
probably  said  it  before  us.  Our  language 
was  enriched  with  scraps  of  Latin  and 
apt  quotations,  borrowed  from  Church 
services,  the  Penitential  Psalms,  and  the 
catechism. 

For  two  days  Elizabeth  studied  the  ad- 
dress, and  for  two  days  more  she  rehearsed 
it  continuously  Under  Madame  Rayburn's 
tutelage.  At  intervals  she  recited  portions 
of  it  to  us,  and  we  favored  her  with  our 
candid  criticisms.  Tony  objected  vehe- 
mently to  the  very  first  line, — 

A  woman's  path  is  ours  to  humbly  tread. 

She  said  she  did  n't  intend  to  tread  it  hum- 
bly at  all;  that  Elizabeth  might -be  as 
humble  as  she  pleased  (Elizabeth  prompt- 
ly disclaimed  any  personal  sympathy  \vith 
the  sentiment),  and  that  Marie  and  Agnes 
were  welcome  to  all  the  humility  they 
could  practice  (Marie  and  Agnes  rejected 
the;r  share  of  the  virtue),  but  that  she  — 
Tony  —  was  tired  of  behaving  like  an  af- 
fable worm.  To  this,  Emily,  with  more 
courage  than  courtesy,  replied  that  a 
worm  Tony  might  be,  but  an  affable 
worm,  never;  and  Elizabeth  headed  off 
any  further  retort  by  hurrying  on  with 
the  address. 


A  woman's  path  is  ours  to  humbly  tread, 
And  yet  to  lofty  heights  our  hopes  are  led. 
We  may  not  share  the  Senate's  stern  debate, 
Nor  guide   with  faltering  hand   the   helm  of 

state ; 

Ours  is  the  holier  right  to  soften  party  hate, 
And  teach  the  lesson,  lofty  and  divine, 
Ambition's  fairest  flowers  are  laid  at  Virtue's 

shrine. 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  all  that 
means  ?"  asked  Marie  discontentedly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  have  to  say  what  it 
means,"  returned  Elizabeth,  far  too  sen- 
sible to  try  to  understand  anything  she 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  explain. 
"Reverend  Mother  makes  that  out  for 
herself." 

Not  ours  the  right  to  guide  the  battle's  storm, 
Where   strength  and   valour  deathless  deeds 

perform. 
Not  ours  to  bind  the  blood  -  stained  laurel 

wreath 

In  mocking  triumph  round  the  brow  of  death. 
No !  't  is  our  lot  to  save  the  failing  breath, 
'T  is  ours  to  heal  each  wound,  and  hush  each 

moan, 
To  take  from  other  hearts  the  pain  into  our 


"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Tony,  "that  we 
are  expected  to  do  all  the  work,  and  have 
none  of  the  fun." 

"It  seems  to  me"  said  Marie,  "that  by 
the  time  we  have  filled  ourselves  up  with 
other  people's  pains,  we  won't  care  much 
about  fun.  Did  Reverend  Mother,  I  won- 
der, heal  wounds  and  hush  up  moans  ?" 

"St.  Elizabeth  did,"  explained  Eliza- 
beth. "Her  husband  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  killed,  and  then  she  be- 
came a  nun.  There  are  some  lines  at  the 
end,  that  I  don't  know  yet,  about  Rev- 
erend Mother,  — 

Seeking  the  shelter  of  the  cloister  gate, 
Like  the  dear  Saint  whose  name  we  venerate. 

Madame  Rayburn  wants  me  to  make  an 
act,  and  learn  the  rest  of  it  at  recreation 
this  afternoon.  That  horrid  old  geogra- 
phy takes  up  all  my  study  time." 

"I've  made  three  acts  to-day,"  ob- 
served Lilly  complacently,  "and  said  a 
whole  pair  of  beads  this  morning  at  Mass 
for  the  spiritual  bouquet." 
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"I  haven't  made  one  act,"  I  cried 
aghast.  "I  have  n't  done  anything  at  all, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"You  might  make  one  now,"  said  Eliza- 
beth thoughtfully,  "and  go  talk  to  Ade- 
laide Harrison." 

I  glanced  at  Adelaide,  who  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  her  desk,  absorbed  in  a 
book.  "  Oh,  I  don't  want  to,"  I  wailed. 

"If  you  wanted  to,  it  would  n't  be  an 
act,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"But  she  does  n't  want  me  to,"  I  urged. 
'She  is  reading  Fabiola." 

"Then  you'll  give  her  the  chance  to 
make  an  act,  too,"  said  the  relentless 
Elizabeth. 

Argued  into  a  corner,  I  turned  at  bay. 
"I  won't,"  I  said  resolutely;  to  which 
Elizabeth  replied,  "Well,  I  would  n't 
either,  in  your  place,"  and  the  painful 
subject  was  dropped. 

Four  days  before  the  feast  the  excite- 
ment had  reached  fever  point,  though  the 
routine  of  school  life  went  on  with  the 
same  smooth  precision.  Every  penny  had 
been  hoarded  up  for  the  candy  fair.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  we 
bought  even  the  stamps  for  our  home  let- 
ters, those  weekly  letters  we  were  com- 
pelled to  write,  and  which  were  such  pale 
reflections  of  our  eager  and  vehement 
selves.  Perhaps  this  was  because  we  knew 
that  every  line  was  read  by  Madame  Bou- 
ron  before  it  left  the  convent;  perhaps 
the  discipline  of  those  days  discouraged 
familiarity  with  our  parents;  perhaps  the 
barrier  which  nature  builds  between  the 
adult  and  the  normal  child  was  alone  re- 
sponsible for  our  lack  of  spontaneity. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  stiffly  written  pages 
despatched  to  father  or  to  mother  every 
Sunday  night  gave  no  hint  of  our  abun- 
dant and  restless  vitality,  our  zest  for  the 
little  feast  of  life,  our  exaltations,  our  re- 
sentments, our  thrice-blessed  absurdities. 
Entrenched  in  the  citadel  of  childhood, 
with  laws  of  our  own  making,  and  pass- 
words of  our  own  devising,  our  souls  bade 
defiance  to  the  world. 

If  all  our  hopes  centred  in  the  conge, 
the  candy  fair,  and  the  operetta,  —  which 


was  to  be  produced  on  a  scale  of  unwonted 
magnificence,  —  our  time  was  sternly  de- 
voted to  the  unpitying  exactions  of  geo- 
graphy. Every  night  we  took  our  atlases 
to  bed  with  us,  under  the  impression  that 
sleeping  on  a  book  would  help  us  to  re- 
member its  contents.  As  the  atlases  were 
big  and  our  pillows  very  small,  this  de- 
vice was  pregnant  with  discomfort.  On 
the  fourth  night  before  the  feast,  some- 
thing wonderful  happened.  It  was  the 
evening  study  hour,  and  I  was  wrestling 
sleepily  with  the  mountains  of  Asia,  — 
hideous  excrescences  with  unpronounce- 
able, unrememberable  names,  —  when 
Madame  Rayburn  entered  the  room. 
As  we  rose  to  our  feet,  we  saw  that  she 
looked  very  grave,  and  our  minds  took  a 
backward  leap  over  the  day.  Had  we  done 
anything  unusually  bad,  anything  that 
could  call  down  upon  us  a  public  indict- 
ment, and  was  Madame  Rayburn  for 
once  filling  Madame  Bouron's  office  ?  We 
could  think  of  nothing;  but  life  was  full 
of  pitfalls,  and  there  was  no  sense  of  se- 
curity in  our  souls.  We  waited  anxiously. 

"Children,"  said  Madame  Rayburn, 
"I  have  sorrowful  news  for  you.  Rever- 
end Mother  has  been  summoned  to 
France.  She  sails  on  her  feast  day,  and 
leaves  for  New  York  to-morrow." 

We  stared  open-mouthed  and  aghast. 
The  ground  seemed  sinking  from  under 
our  feet,  the  walls  crumbling  about  us. 
Reverend  Mother  sailing  for  France  ! 
And  on  her  feast  day,  too,  —  the  feast 
for  which  so  many  ardent  preparations 
had  been  made.  The  conge,  the  competi- 
tion, the  address,  the  operetta,  the  spirit- 
ual bouquet,  the  candy  fair, — were  they, 
too,  sailing  away  into  the  land  of  lost 
things  ?  To  have  asked  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  trembled  on  our  lips  would 
have  been  an  unheard-of  liberty.  We 
listened  in  respectful  silence,  our  eyes 
riveted  on  Madame  Rayburn 's  face. 

"You  will  all  go  to  the  chapel  now," 
she  said.  "To-night  we  begin  a  novena 
to  Mater  AdmirabUis  for  Reverend  Mo- 
ther's safe  voyage.  She  dreads  it  very 
much,  and  she  is  sad  at  leaving  you.  Pray 
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for  her  devoutly.  Madame  Dane  will 
bring  you  down  to  the  chapel." 

She  turned  to  go.  Our  hearts  beat  vio- 
lently. She  knew,  she  could  not  fail  to 
know,  the  thought  that  was  uppermost  in 
every  mind.  She  was  too  experienced  and 
sympathetic  to  miss  the  significance  of  our 
strained  and  wistful  gaze.  A  shadowy 
smile  crossed  her  face.  "Madame  Bouron 
would  have  told  you  to-morrow, ' '  she  said , 
"what  I  think  I  shall  tell  you  to-night.  It 
is  Reverend  Mother's  express  desire  that 
you  have  your  conge  on  her  feast,  though 
she  will  not  be  here  to  enjoy  it  with  you." 

A  sigh  of  relief,  a  sigh  which  we  could 
not  help  permitting  to  be  audible,  shiv- 
ered softly  around  the  room.  The  day 
was  saved;  yet,  as  we  marched  to  the 
chapel,  there  was  a  turmoil  of  agitation 
in  our  hearts.  We  knew  that  from  far- 
away France  —  from  a  mysterious  and 
all-powerful  person  who  dwelt  there,  and 
who  was  called  Mother  General  —  came 
the  mandates  which  governed  our  com- 
munity. This  was  not  the  first  sudden  de- 
parture we  had  witnessed;  but  Reverend 
Mother  seemed  so  august,  so  permanent, 
so  immobile.  Her  very  size  protested 
mutely  against  upheaval.  Should  we  never 
again  see  that  familiar  figure  sitting  in  her 
stall,  peering  through  her  glass  into  a 
massive  prayer-book,  —  a  leviathan  of 
prayer-books,  as  imposing  in  its  way  as 
she  was,  —  or  blinking  sleepily  at  us  as 
we  filed  by  ?  Why,  if  somebody  was  need- 
ed in  France,  had  it  not  pleased  Mother 
General  to  send  for  Madame  Bouron  ? 
Many  a  dry  eye  would  have  seen. her  go. 
But  then,  as  Lilly  whispered  to  me,  sup- 
pose it  had  beenMadameRayburn.  There 
was  a  tightening  of  my  heart-strings  at  the 
thought,  a  sudden  suffocating  pang,  dim- 
ly foreboding  the  grief  of  another  year. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  as  gathered 
that  evening  in  the  dormitory,  was  not  un- 
like the  old  Jacobite  epitaph  on  Freder- 
ick, Prince  of  Wales.  Every  one  of  us  was 
sincerely  sorry  that  Madame  Bouron  had 
not  been  summoned,  — 

Had  it  been  his  father, 
We  had  much  rather ; 


but  glad  that  Madame  Dane,  or  Madame 
Rayburn,  or  Madame  Duncan,  or  some 
other  favorite  nun  had  escaped. 
Since  it 's  only  Fred 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead, 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

The  loss  of  our  Superioress  was  bewilder- 
ing, but  not,  for  us,  a  thing  of  real  con- 
cern. We  should  sleep  as  sweetly  as  usual 
that  night. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  gathered 
into  the  big  First  Cours  classroom,  where 
Reverend  Mother  came  to  bid  us  good-by. 
It  was  a  solemn  leave-taking.  The  ad- 
dress was  no  longer  in  order;  but  the  spir- 
itual bouquet  had  been  made  up  the  night 
before,  and  was  presented  in  our  name  by 
Madame  Bouron,  who  read  out  the  gen- 
erous sum-total  of  prayers,  and  acts,  and 
offered-up  trials,  and  resisted  tempta- 
tions which  constituted  our  feast-day  gift. 
As  Reverend  Mother  listened,  I  saw  a 
large  tear  roll  slowly  down  her  cheek,  and 
my  heart  smote  me  —  my  heart  was  al- 
ways smiting  me  when  it  was  too  late  — 
that  I  had  contributed  so  meagrely  to  the 
donation.  I  remembered  the  chocolate 
custard,  and  thought  —  for  one  mistaken 
moment  —  that  I  should  never  want  to 
taste  of  that  beloved  dish  again.  Perhaps, 
if  I  had  offered  it  up,  Reverend  Mother 
would  cross  the  sea  in  safety.  Perhaps, 
because  I  ate  it,  she  would  have  storms, 
and  be  drowned.  The  doubtful  justice  of 
this  arrangement  was  no  more  apparent 
to  me  than  its  unlikelihood.  We  were  ac- 
customed to  think  that  the  wide  universe 
was  planned  and  run  for  our  reward  and 
punishment.  A  rainy  Sunday  following 
the  misdeeds  of  Saturday  was  to  us  a  logi- 
cal sequence  of  events. 

When  the  bouquet  had  been  presented, 
Reverend  Mother  said  a  few  words  of  fare- 
well. She  said  them  as  if  she  were  sad 
at  heart,  not  only  at  crossing  the  ocean, 
not  only  at  parting  from  her  community, 
but  at  leaving  us,  as  well.  I  suppose  she 
loved  us  collectively.  She  could  n't  have 
loved  us  individually,  knowing  us  only 
as  two  long  rows  of  uniformed,  curtsying 
schoolgirls,  whose  features  she  was  too 
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near-sighted  to  distinguish.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  our  charms  and  our  virtues  were 
lost  to  her,  so  were  our  less  engaging 
qualities.  Perhaps,  taken  collectively,  we 
were  rather  lovable.  Our  uniforms  were 
spotless,  our  hair  superlatively  smooth, 
—  no  blowsy,  tossing  locks,  as  in  these 
days  of  libertinism,  —  and  our  curtsies  as 
graceful  as  hours  of  practice  could  make 
them.  We  sank  and  rose  like  the  crest 
of  a  wave.  On  the  whole,  Reverend 
Mother  had  the  best  of  us.  Madame 
Bouron  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
taking  a  less  sentimental  view  of  the 
situation. 

That  afternoon,  while  we  were  at 
French  class,  Reverend  Mother  departed. 
We  heard  the  carriage  roll  away,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  rush  to  the  windows  and 
look  at  it,  which  would  have  been  a  wel- 
come distraction  from  our  verbs.  An  hour 
later,  at  recreation,  Madame  Rayburn 
sent  for  Elizabeth.  She  was  gone  fifteen 
minutes,  and  came  back,  tense  with  sup- 
pressed excitement. 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  we  cried.  "The 
conge  is  all  right?" 

"All  right,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"And  the  candy  fair?"  asked  Lilly, 
whose  father  had  given  her  a  dollar  to 
squander  upon  sweets. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  too.  The  candy  is 
here  now;  and  Ella  Holrook  and  Mary 
Denniston  and  Isabel  Summers  are  to 
have  charge  of  the  tables.  Madame  Dane 
told  me  that  yesterday." 

Our  faces  lightened,  and  then  fell.  "  Is 
it  the  competition  ?"  I  asked  apprehen- 
sively. 

Elizabeth  looked  disconcerted.  It  was 
plain  she  knew  nothing  about  the  compe- 
tition, and  hated  to  avow  her  ignorance. 
We  always  felt  so  important  when  we  had 
news  to  tell.  "Of  course,  after  studying 
all  that  geography,  we'll  have  to  say  it 
sooner  or  later,"  she  said.  "But"  —  a 
triumphant  pause  —  "a  new  Reverend 
Mother  is  coming  to-morrow." 

"Ciell"   murmured  Marie,  relapsing 


into  agitated  French;  while  Tony  whis- 
tled softly,  and  Emily  and  I  stared  at  each 
other  in  silence.  The  speed  with  which 
things  were  happening  took  our  breath 
away. 

"Coming  to-morrow,"  repeated  Eliza- 
beth; "and  I'm  going  to  say  the  address 
as  a  welcome  to  her,  on  the  night  of  the 
conge,  before  the  operetta." 

" Is  her  name  Elizabeth,  too  ?  "  I  asked, 
bewildered. 

"No,  her  name  is  Catherine.  Madame 
Rayburn  is  going  to  leave  out  the  lines 
about  St.  Elizabeth,  and  put  in  some- 
thing about  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  in- 
stead. That 's  why  she  wanted  the  address. 
And  she  is  going  to  change  the  part  about 
not  sharing  the  Senate's  stern  debate,  nor 
guiding  with  faltering  hand  the  helm  of 
state,  because  St.  Catherine  did  guide 
the  helm  of  state.  At  least,  she  went  to 
Avignon,  and  argued  with  the  Pope." 

"Argued  with  the  Pope!"  echoed 
Marie,  scandalized. 

"She  was  a  saint,  Marie,"  said  Eliza- 
beth impatiently,  and  driving  home  an 
argument  with  which  Marie  herself  had 
familiarized  us.  "She  persuaded  the  Pope 
to  go  back  to  Rome.  Madame  Rayburn 
would  like  Kate  Shaw  to  make  the  ad- 
dress; but  she  says  there  is  n't  time  for 
another  girl  to  study  it." 

"When  is  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  ?"  cried  Tony,  fired  suddenly  by 
a  happy  thought.  "Maybe  we '11  have  an- 
other congS  then." 

She  rushed  off  to  consult  her  prayer- 
book.  Lilly  followed  her,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment their  two  heads  were  pressed  close 
together,  as  they  scanned  the  Roman 
calendar  hopefully.  But  before  my  eyes 
rose  the  image  of  Reverend  Mother,  our 
lost  Reverend  Mother,  with  the  slow  tear- 
drop rolling  down  her  cheek.  Her  oper- 
etta was  to  be  sung  to  another.  Her  ad- 
dress was  to  be  made  to  another.  Her 
very  saint  was  pushed  aside  in  honor  of 
another  holy  patroness.  "The  King  is 
dead.  Long  live  the  King." 
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BY    E.  T.  BREWSTER 


THE  progress  of  knowledge  appears 
immediately  only  in  special  papers,  brief 
for  the  most  part,  highly  technical,  hard- 
ly readable  except  by  the  professional 
investigator.  The  amateur  of  learning, 
like  another  Lady  of  Shalott,  sees  but  in 
a  glass  more  or  less  darkly.  Now  the 
books  which  to  the  general  reader  mirror 
the  gains  of  science  fall  rather  naturally 
into  three  classes.  There  is,  to  begin  with, 
the  great  negligible  mass  of  works  whose 
authors  are  more  familiar  with  the  type- 
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writer  than  with  the  instruments  of  sci- 
entific research.  Not  infrequently,  how- 
ever, it  happens  that  some  special  oc- 
casion, the  leisure  of  old  age,  a  worthy 
desire  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  induces 
some  man  of  science  to  climb  down  from 
his  high  tower  and  converse  on  level  terms 
with  the  man  in  the  street.  Once  in  a 
while,  often  apparently  by  sheer  accident, 
a  new  contribution  to  science  comes  in 
readable  form.  Books  of  the  first  sort 
give  one  some  idea  of  the  outward  fact; 
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only  those  of  the  second,  and  especially 
of  the  third,  reveal  the  inner  spirit  of 
science,  its  efficiency  and  its  patience. 


In  certain  ways  the  most  remarkable 
book  ever  written  is  Euclid's  Geometry. 
Older  texts  are  known  to  scholars,  a  few 
books  as  ancient  are  read  by  the  multi- 
tude; what  other  work  after  twenty-two 
hundred  years  is  still  one  of  the  best  of 
school  text-books  and  among  the  first  au- 
thorities in  its  field  ?  Moreover,  for  every 
schoolboy  of  a  larger  growth,  the  coun- 
try which  he  entered  by  way  of  the  Asses' 
Bridge  remains  his  home  as  no  other  por- 
tion of  the  realm  of  knowledge  ever  does. 
Even  though  he  remember  the  parallelo- 
piped  only  as  a  dragon  of  the  prime,  he 
will,  until  he  die,  continue  to  think  in 
terms  of  that  Euclidian  space  into  which 
he  thinks  he  was  born;  while  the  higher 
criticism  of  Euclid's  axioms  will  always 
have  a  flavor  of  impiety. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  English,  the 
writer  of  an  elementary  work  attempts  to 
go  behind  the  intuitions  which  Euclid 
mistook  for  self-evident  truths,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  race  of  schoolboys  to  a  ge- 
ometry based  on  pure  reason.  To  be  sure, 
when  it  comes  to  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
Professor  Halsted's  pupils  are  to  follow 
Euclid  in  assuming  that  through  a  given 
point  there  is  only  one  parallel  to  a  given 
line,  and  are  to  accept  the  conventional 
opinion  concerning  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle.  Unlike  Euclid,  however, 
they  will  do  these  things  with  their  eyes 
open,  recognizing  their  choice  as  a  con- 
venient assumption  among  a  group  of 
possibilities  equally  reasonable  and  equal- 
ly in  accord  with  their  daily  experience. 
No  longer,  if  the  Non-Euclidians  have 
their  way,  is  the  human  mind  to  be  fet- 
tered to  the  superstition  that  space  is  con- 
tinuous, or  that  a  line  rotated  about  one  of 
its  points  still  retains  its  original  length. 
Thus  is  the  innate  idea  hunted  from  its 
last  refuge.  Thus  is  self-evident  truth 
crushed  permanently  to  earth. 


ii 


Three  books,  hardly  older  in  decades 
than  Euclid  in  millenniums,  have  lately 
appeared  in  translation  from  new  Ger- 
man editions.  Wundt's  Physiological 
Psychology,  Haeckel's  Evohdion  of  Man, 
Suess's  Face  of  the  Earth,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  comment;  too  impor- 
tant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Each 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  first  au- 
thority in  its  field :  together  they  set  forth 
pretty  completely  all  that  is  known  thus 
far  of  "the  bodily  substrate  of  the  mental 
life"  of  man,  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  body  itself,  and  of  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  world  on  wKich  it  wanders  up  and 
down. 

Haeckel,  in  addition  to  the  translation 
of  the  Anthropogenic,  has  also  a  new  book 
this  year  —  but  in  quite  his  old  manner. 
As  always,  he  is  prodigious  of  learning, 
fertile  alike  in  illuminating  suggestion 
and  extraordinary  new  words;  and  as  al- 
ways, totally  at  sea  as  to  what  may  rea- 
sonably be  said  in  a  popular  book.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  Haeckels,  as  there  are 
two  Kants  and  two  Tartarins.  Haeckel 
Sancho  Panza,  the  "practical"  Haeckel, 
is  one  of  the  great  lights  of  nineteenth 
century  science;  Haeckel  Quixote,  the 
"pure"  Haeckel,  is  the  victim  of  a 
strange  obsession  concerning  Monism 
and  a  violent  antipathy  toward  persons 
in  black  coats.  Haeckel  I  is  a  master 
of  detailed  evidence:  for  Haeckel  II 
the  eternal  mystery  of  the  relation  of 
the  soul  to  the  nervous  system  becomes 
somehow  plain  if  only  each  material 
atom  be  supposed  to  have  a  little  soul  of 
its  own,  —  as  if  one  hundred  cents  were 
fundamentally  a  different  thing  from  one 
dollar.  How  the  same  man  who  wrote  the 
Anthropogenic  comes  to  write  sentences 
like  the  following  is  one  of  those  things 
which  only  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  can  find  out.  "We  find  in  crys- 
tallization, as  in  every  chemical  process, 
certain  movements  which  are  unintelligi- 
ble without  sensation — unconscious  sen- 
sation, of  course."  "We  are  bound  to 
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assume  that  there  is  a  low  degree  of  sensa- 
tion (not  of  consciousness)  in  order  to 
explain  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
moving  molecules  in  a  definite  struc- 
ture." "I  am  convinced  that  sensation  is, 
like  movement,  found  in  all  matter,  and 
that  this  trinity  of  substance  provides  the 
safest  basis  for  modern  Monism."  What 
this  means,  I,  at  least,  have  but  the  haziest 
idea.  Apparently  it  is  intended  to  be 
"Monism:"  obviously  it  is  not  Science. 

The  part  which  Haeckel  took  in  the 
great  controversy  over  the  evolution  of 
man  was  pretty  accurately  duplicated 
some  two  decades  later  by  Weismann,  in 
the  debate  over  that  extreme  selectionism 
which,  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  the  world  has 
taken  to  calling  Darwinism.  "When," 
writes  Weismann,  "a  life  of  pleasant 
labor  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  wish  nat- 
urally asserts  itself  to  gather  together  the 
main  results,  and  to  combine  them  in  a 
well  defined  and  harmonious  picture 
which  may  be  left  as  a  legacy  to  succeed- 
ing generations."  From  this  worthy  am- 
bition have  come  Haeckel 's  three  volumes 
and  Weismann's  Evolution  Theory. 

It  is  no  slight  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  his  fundamental  position  that  Weis- 
mann, who  in  absence  of  pride  of  opinion 
is  hardly  inferior  to  Darwin  himself,  after 
twenty  years  of  battering,  still  stands  to 
his  guns.  The  course  of  a  well-knit  argu- 
ment carries  the  reader  along  pleasant 
by-ways  of  insect  coloration,  protective 
mimicry,  carnivorous  plants,  the  marvels 
of  animal  instinct,  and  the  strange  lore  of 
heredity  which  is  the  author's  especial 
field.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  every- 
thing comes  back  to  the  set  of  opinions 
which  Weismann  has  most  completely 
elaborated  and  of  which  he  has  long  been 
the  foremost  exponent.  Not  The,  but 
My,  Evolution  Theory  should  have  been 
Weismann's  title. 

Weismann  expressly  declines  to  com- 
mit himself  to  the  current  doctrine  that 
organic  evolution  must  of  necessity  be  so 
exceedingly  slow  a  process  that  no  appre- 
ciable advance  can  occur  within  the 
limits  of  one  human  lifetime.  Nor  was 


this  Darwin's  opinion.  Darwin,  to  be 
sure,  took  as  a  sort  of  motto,  Natura  non 
facit  saltum  ;  but  for  all  that,  he  saw  that 
Nature,  if  she  does  not  skip  and  jump, 
may  on  occasion  take  very  unladylike 
strides.  He  knew  among  other  things 
that  peach  trees  occasionally  bear  nectar- 
ines, and  the  common  rose-bush  moss 
roses,  and  he  knew  that  wheat,  though 
cultivated  from  time  out  of  mind,  still 
continues  to  produce  new  varieties.  In 
short,  he  recognized  the  possibility  that 
within  somewhat  narrow  limits  the  trans- 
mutation of  species  might  take  place  sud- 
denly. He  did  not,  however,  follow  out 
this  idea,  but  confined  his  attention  to 
evolution  by  the  slow  accumulation  of 
minute  differences,  believing  this  to  be 
the  more  common  type. 

It  has  been  the  special  work  of  Hugo 
de  Vries  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam 
to  develop  the  side  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  which  Darwin  himself  touched  but 
lightly.  De  Vries,  nevertheless,  was  by 
no  means  the  first  man  to  enter  this  field. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  Bateson,  a  zoologist, 
brought  out  a  bulky  volume  of  observa- 
tions on  the  discontinuity  of  inheritance 
among  animals,  —  cases  of  extra  digits, 
teeth,  ribs,  and  limbs;  of  bull-dog  faced 
cattle;  of  hairy  birds;  of  "  angora  "  cats, 
rabbits,  cavies,  and  mice; — dimorphic 
species  of  all  sorts;  in  which  individuals 
have  differed  from  their  nearest  ancestors 
very  much  as  certain  animal  groups  differ 
from  their  nearest  allies.  From  these, 
Bateson  argued  very  naturally  that  or- 
ganic evolution,  far  more  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  takes  place  by  fits  and 
starts.  Therefore,  Bateson  suggests,  it 
may  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  man  to  see  a 
new  species  come  into  the  world.  De  Vries 
is  this  fortunate  man. 

The  toad  flax,  the  common  "butter  and 
eggs"  of  childhood,  though  normally 
bearing  irregular  blossoms,  has  a  variety 
the  flowers  of  which  are  always  regular. 
This  regular  form,  first  observed  by  a  pu- 
pil of  the  great  Linnaeus,  has  been  found 
growing  wild  in  several  different  places, 
some  of  them  so  well  known  to  collectors 
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and  so  isolated  from  one  another,  that 
the  plant  must  have  originated  somewhat 
suddenly  and  independently  in  more  than 
one  locality.  Moreover,  plants  of  the 
common  type  are  known  occasionally  to 
produce  one  or  two  regular  blossoms. 
In  1886,  de  Vries,  chancing  upon  a  plant 
of  this  sort,  transferred  it  to  his  garden 
with  the  hope  that  the  change  to  Linaria 
vulgaris  peloria  might  take  place  under 
his  eyes.  Eight  years  of  vain  waiting  gave 
him  no  more  than  sporadic  regular  blos- 
soms; and,  thinking  the  experiment 
doomed  to  failure,  he  destroyed  all  his 
plants  except  two,  one  of  which  had  borne 
the  single  regular  flower  of  that  year. 
During  the  next  season  the  two  plants 
bloomed  freely,  but  produced  only  the 
common  labiate  flowers  and  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  seed.  A  portion  of  this 
seed  gave  rise  to  some  fifty  plants,  and  of 
these  one  produced  regular  flowers  only. 
Here,  then, for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  evolutionary  studies,  a  new  form  ap- 
peared spontaneously  under  experimen- 
tal conditions,  from  a  known  parentage 
and  under  the  eye  of  a  competent  natural- 
ist. In  spite  of  all  theory,  the  new  plant 
did  as  a  matter  of  fact  come  per  saUum. 
Its  ancestry  was  known  during  four  gen- 
erations; its  immediate  parents  had 
borne,  during  two  seasons,  only  one  regu- 
lar blossom  out  of  thousands.  Yet  the 
variant  produced  nothing  else,  and  never 
exhibited  the  slightest  tendency  to  revert 
toward  its  forbears.  The  break  of  con- 
tinuity occurred  once,  and  once  for  all. 
Later  work  has,  of  course,  carried 
de  Vries  far  beyond  his  first  success.  He 
has  found  several  cases  like  the  toad  flax, 
and,  in  the  still  more  remarkable  instance 
of  the  mutations  of  Lamarck's  primrose, 
he  has  seen  the  origin  of  a  really  new 
species  by  one  clean  jump.  The  plant 
which  had  only  Oenotheria  Lamarckiana 
for  its  ancestors  has  only  Oenotheria  gigas 
for  its  descendants.  Somewhere  between 
one  generation  and  the  next  the  change 
occurs  complete  and  final :  there  are  no 
"links."  Moreover,  de  Vries  has  shown, 
by  a  wonderfully  keen  analysis  of  facts 


long  known  to  every  amateur  botanist 
and  gardener,  how  the  essential  phenom- 
ena of  transmutation  have  been  masked 
by  their  accessories;  and  has  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  given  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  theory  which  underlies  the  rule-of- 
thumb  devices  of  the  practical  breeder  of 
domesticated  animals  and  plants. 

Species  and  Varieties,  then,  within  the 
field  of  natural  science,  is  clearly  the  book 
of  the  year.  On  the  practical  side  it  gives 
unity  and  significance  to  the  random 
observations  of  every  lover  of  plants;  and 
makes  clear  how  Mr.  Luther  Burbank, 
by  applying  on  a  characteristically  West- 
ern scale  the  essential  principles  which 
have  come  down  from  pre-Darwinian 
times,  has  accomplished  his  marvelous 
results.  On  the  theoretical  side,  the  work 
articulates  with  Mendel's  old  doctrine 
of  the  unit  character,  the  heredity  atom 
which  either  is  or  is  not,  and  never  splits 
in  passing  from  one  generation  to  the 
next:  while  the  facts  which  it  sets  forth 
appear  to  have  their  most  obvious  inter- 
pretation in  Weismann's  speculations 
concerning  the  mechanism  of  inheritance. 
Moreover,  these  strange  breaks  of  con- 
tinuity between  parent  and  offspring, 
the  sports  of  Darwin,  the  discontinuous 
variations  of  Bateson,  the  mutations  of 
de  Vries,  have  in  them  a  curious  flavor  of 
the  old-time  doctrine  of  special  creation. 
So  far  as  this  opinion  admitted  any  pre- 
cise statement,  it  connoted,  apparently, 
phenomena  of  the  same  order,  if  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale,  as  that  presented 
by  the  mutations  of  the  great  evening 
primrose  and  the  toad  flax.  Once  more, 
therefore,  appears  the  ancient  principle 
that  no  opinion  generally  held  by  serious- 
minded  and  able  men  is  ever  wholly 
wrong. 

in 

Physics,  oldest  of  the  natural  sciences, 
so  far  from  having  settled  down  into  re- 
spectable middle  age,  its  field  accurately 
delimited,  its  fundamental  doctrines  es- 
tablished once  for  all,  has  of  late  years, 
by  its  startling  discoveries,  quite  put  to 
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shame  the  youngest  of  its  grandchildren. 
Curiously,  too,  this  revolution  of  opinion, 
probably  the  most  rapid  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  science,  though  it  has  extended 
into  regions  very  remote  from  common 
interests,  is  involved  in  no  small  degree 
in  so  commonplace  a  matter  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  really  happens  when 
the  cook  salts  the  broth.  For  the  great 
contribution  of  the  new  science  of  phy- 
sical chemistry,  even  now  hardly  more 
than  half  way  toward  its  majority,  has 
been  the  theory  of  solutions.  On  one  side 
this  theory  has  run  off  into  the  doctrine 
of  solid  solutions,  which  for  the  first  time 
makes  possible  a  really  scientific  metal- 
lurgy and  gives  us  at  last  some  profitable 
insight  into  the  differences  among  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  we  now  know  that  one 
solid  may  be  truly  dissolved  in  another, 
we  know  also  that  a  solid,  dissolved  in  a 
liquid,  is  essentially  a  gas;  and  that  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  is  ultimate- 
ly the  same  thing  as  the  expansive  force 
of  a  confined  vapor.  Since,  however,  all 
the  fluids  of  the  living  body  are  dilute  so- 
lutions, the  study  of  osmosis  has  done 
quite  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  to 
make  possible  modern  plant  and  animal 
physiology.  'To-day  we  know  that  osmotic 
pressure  controls  growth,  and  that  even 
the  artificial  development  of  unfertilized 
eggs  depends  upon  varying  to  just  the 
right  degree  the  osmotic  tension  within 
them. 

Salted  water,  moreover,  offers  yet  an- 
other set  of  problems.  Sodium  chloride 
in  solution  not  only  behaves  like  a  gas,  it 
also  dissociates  into  free  sodium  and  free 
chlorine.  With  the  doctrine  of  ions  comes 
at  last  an  explanation  of  the  cleansing 
power  of  soap  and  of  the  action  on  the 
body  of  poisons  and  drugs.  All  this  leads 
naturally  to  the  ionization  of  gases  and 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious 
"fourth  state  of  matter,"  which  is  neither 
solid,  liquid,  nor  gas.  This  in  turn,  most 
inappropriately,  conies  back  to  earth  with 
a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  fogs.  Nor 
is  even  this  by  any  means  the  whole  story. 


The  free  ions  of  sodium  and  chlorine 
carry  also  their  electric  charges.  In  this 
lies  the  theory  of  electric  batteries  and  the 
general  behavior  of  electrolytes.  But  the 
negative  charge  of  the  chlorine  ion,  freed 
from  its  atomic  bonds,  appears  as  the 
cathode  ray  and  also  as  one  of  the  emana- 
tions of  radium.  With  this  goes  inevitably 
the  X-ray  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabetical 
forms  of  energy,  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
more  or  less  tied  up  with  wireless  tele- 
graphy, the  electro-magnetic  theory  of 
light,  and  the  constitution  of  matter  and 
of  the  ether  itself.  Not  even  the  flower  in 
the  crannied  wall  can  outdo  a  handful  of 
table  salt  in  revealing  the  nature  of  things. 

The  history  of  the  astonishing  discov- 
eries of  the  last  half  dozen  years  has  been 
set  forth  in  a  multitude  of  works  which  it 
were  folly  to  enumerate.  Many  of  them 
are  excellent  specimens  of  popular  expo- 
sition in  a  difficult  field;  many,  alas,  are 
mere  catalogues  of  signs  and  wonders 
hardly  less  confusing  for  an  occasional 
lapse  into  accuracy.  Beside  these,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  half  dozen  books 
which  deserve  special  mention.  All  of 
them  are  by  men  who  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  knowledge  in  their 
special  fields;  all  of  them  are  untechnical 
without  being  fatuously  popular;  all  of 
them,  finally,  are  devoted  less  to  expound- 
ing particular  discoveries  than  to  setting 
forth  the  relations  and  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  which  most  of  us  are 
supposed  to  have  learned  through  the 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

As  an  aid  to  orienting  oneself  in  a 
field  as  obscure  as  it  is  interesting,  I  com- 
mend especially  a  little  book  by  Professor 
Righi  of  the  University  of  Bologna. 
One  number  of  the  Atlantic  would  con- 
tain it  three  times  over;  it  presupposes 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  no  more  than  a 
schoolboy's  knowledge;  but  it  brings  to- 
gether into  one  coherent  view  all  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  newer  parts  of 
physics,  from  the  ionization  of  salted 
broth  to  the  nature  of  electrons  and  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  Van't 
Hoff  of  Berlin,  equally  brief  but  not  quite 
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equally  simple,  keeps  well  to  the  chem- 
ical side  of  the  field.  He  is  concerned  for 
the  most  part  with  the  theory  of  solutions, 
its  application  to  solid  solution,  and  the 
physical  chemistry  of  living  organisms. 
Loeb  of  California  takes  up  the  last  of 
these  topics  from  the  physiological  side. 
His  studies  include  the  action  of  ionized 
salts  on  living  tissue,  especially  their  in- 
fluence upon  growth  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  lost  parts.  In  his  two  volumes  are 
included  all  the  more  important  of  the 
original  papers  in  which  he  announced 
the  successive  steps  of  his  famous  inves- 
tigation into  the  development  of  unfer- 
tilized eggs.  The  experiments  here  dis- 
cussed include  the  set  in  which  he  nursed 
his  little  fatherless  sea-urchins  safely 
through  their  larval  stages.  Far  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  Michelson 
of  Chicago  takes  up  the  nature  of  ordi- 
nary light,  with  special  attention  to  his 
own  fruitful  work  with  the  latest  tool  of 
science,  the  interferometer,  while  Blond- 
lot,  by  assembling  the  original  papers  in 
which  he  announced  his  discovery  of  the 
somewhat  problematical  "N"  rays,  af- 
fords a  model  of  straightforward  expo- 
sition. 

Least  in  bulk  of  the  books  of  this 
group,  simplest  in  form,  most  radical  in 
opinion,  is  an  essay  by  a  father  hi  the 
scientific  Israel.  Mendeleeff 's  "  Periodic 
Table  of  the  Chemical  Elements"  and 
the  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide  are  the 
two  items  of  school  chemistry  which  are 
apt  to  linger  longest  in  the  adult  mind. 
Mendeleeff 's  Periodic  Law,  with  its  hints 
at  the  compound  nature  of  the  atom  and 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  used  to  give 
the  one  suggestion  of  romance  to  the  stu- 
dent whose  interest  lay  in  other  fields.  Of 
the  newly  discovered  elements,  radium 
dropped  at  once  into  the  place  which  has 
been  waiting  for  it  a  third  of  a  century, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  other  of  the  new  metals  will  prove 
less  tractable.  The  inert  gases  of  the  at- 
mosphere, on  the  other  hand,  have  shown 
no  lack  of  energy  in  resisting  all  attempts 
to  bring  them  into  the  periodic  fold.  The 


veteran  Russian  now  essays  to  round  out 
the  great  achievement  of  his  life  by  cor- 
raling  argon,  helium,  neon,  krypton,  xe- 
non, the  hypothetical  coronium,  and  even 
the  luminiferous  ether  itself.  No  bad 
way,  this,  to  mark  the  completion  of  fifty 
years  of  scientific  work. 

IV 

It  now  seems  reasonably  clear,  in  the 
light  of  recent  work  in  Comparative 
Psychology,  that  there  is  but  slender  basis 
for  the  common  assumption  that  conduct 
is  either  reasoned  or  instinctive.  Far 
down  below  the  level  of  true  instincts  lies 
the  region  of  "trOpisms."  The  plant 
sends  its  roots  toward  water  and  its  stem 
toward  light,  the  blossom  closes  at  eve, 

"...  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  he 

sets 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he 
rose,"  — 

by  virtue  of  impulses  which,  in  any  proper 
sense,  are  no  more  "instinctive"  than 
the  behavior  of  iron  filings  in  the  field  of 
a  magnet. 

Inevitably  the  doctrine  of  tropisms  has 
colored  all  our  interpretation  of  animal 
acts.  It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  admire 
the  courage  and  intelligence  of  the  salmon 
when  it  finds  its  way  from  the  sea  to  its 
own  birthplace  among  the  hills;  since 
it  appears  that  the  alleged  instinct  is  but 
the  exaggeration  in  the  gravid  fish  of  the 
general  tendency  of  most  water  creatures 
to  head  up  stream,  like  boats  at  anchor. 
This  general  point  of  view  is  especially 
well  set  forth  by  Professor  Loeb,  whose 
brilliant  work  in  the  no-man's-land  which 
lies  about  equally  within  the  spheres  of 
influence  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Physi- 
ology, and  Psychology  has  made  him  the 
most  conspicuous  American  exponent  of 
these  almost  Cartesian  opinions. 

But  if  there  is  a  type  of  animal  behav- 
ior too  primitive  to  be  called  instinctive, 
there  is  also  another  type,  neither  in- 
stinctive nor  rational,  which,  lying  be- 
tween the  two,  may  simulate  the  appear- 
ance of  either.  In  fact,  no  small  part  of 
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our  own  human  conduct,  to  put  the  mat- 
ter bluntly,  which  we  flatter  ourselves  is 
determined  by  reason,  is  in  reality  the 
outcome  of  a  series  of  random  trials  from 
which  we  have  selected  for  repetition  those 
of  which  the  outcome  chanced  to  be  to  our 
minds.  Most  of  us  seldom  reason  about 
everyday  matters.  We  try  one  thing.  If 
it  works,  we  try  it  again.  If  it  does  not 
work,  we  try  something  else.  Rarely  in 
either  case  do  we  reason,  save  perhaps 
by  analogy,  toward  an  unknown  condi- 
tion. Practically  most  human  conduct  is 
intelligent,  but  not  especially  rational. 

The  great  problem  of  animal  psycho- 
logy is  to  determine  how  far  beasts,  birds, 
and  creeping  things  are  only  complex 
vegetables,  and  how  far  they  are  simpli- 
fied men.  On  this  point  Dr.  Jennings 
(for  whom  the  life  of  even  the  simplest 
creatures  is  not  altogether  a  problem  of 
physics)  has  fairly  carried  the  war  into 
Africa  by  showing,  as  the  result  of  a  series 
of  experiments  extending  over  some  half- 
dozen  years,  that  even  among  the  minute 
Infusoria,  where  rigid  tropisms  have  been 
thought  to  reign  supreme,  there  is  never- 
theless behavior  founded  on  trial  and 
failure  essentially  of  the  infrarational 
human  sort.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Jen- 
nings's  studies  (though  his  account  of 
them  is  straightforward  and  intelligible) 
lie  in  a  field  remote  from  popular  inter- 
ests. Fortunately,  the  same  ultimate 
problem  has  been  taken  up  in  a  group  of 
animals  which  has  always  appealed  to  the 
amateur  of  natural  history. 

Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary,  on  its  face, 
differs  from  half  a  hundred  other  "nature 
books"  only  in  being  considerably  better. 
Here  is,  in  more  than  usual  measure,  the 
leisurely  charm,  the  lively  humor,  the 
sense  of  summer  afternoons  and  still 
leaves  and  holding  down  the  ground  with 
one's  back,  which  one  expects  to  find  in 
books  of  this  sort.  Here,  also,  is  no  lack 
of  amusing  gossip  concerning  the  doings 
of  very  fascinating  little  creatures.  Be- 
yond all  this,  however,  there  is  "a  hid- 
den wealth  of  thought  and  of  austerity" 
which  makes  the  book  a  worthy  contri- 


bution to  science  and  a  monument  of 
patient  and  skillful  research  in  a  difficult 
field. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Peckham  and  his 
wife,  done  both  in  private  and  on  the 
Wisconsin  Biological  Survey,  has  already 
given  them  a  more  than  national  reputa- 
tion among  professional  naturalists.  Pos- 
sibly because  two  heads,  not  too  much 
alike,  are  better  than  one,  they  have  com- 
bined to  an  unusual  degree  the  basal  ex- 
cellences of  the  field  observer  with  the 
critical  habit  of  mind  and  the  ability  to 
make  their  work  count  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  some  definite  general  problem 
which  mark  the  man  of  science.  The  al- 
most unique  value  of  their  work  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  field,  under  natural  conditions,  what 
other  students  have  done  only  in  the 
laboratory. 

Their  evidence,  because  of  the  "strate- 
gic position"  of  the  insects,  cuts  both 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  the  everyday 
behavior  of  these  most  intelligent  of  in- 
vertebrates is  utterly  irrational;  the  most 
important  acts  of  their  lives  have  clearly 
no  sort  of  meaning  for  them.  So  much  for 
the  sentimental  "nature  student."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  insects  as  a  group 
have  been  thought  to  be  preeminently  the 
bond  servants  of  instinct,  the  last  of  well- 
equipped  animals  to  do  anything  for 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  transpires 
that  there  is  no  little  individuality  among 
wasps  of  the  same  species,  and  that  when 
the  inherited  impulse  fails  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  the  creature  may  on  occasion 
adapt  its  behavior  to  circumstances.  So 
much  for  the  believers  in  the  all-sufficiency 
of  instincts. 

Of  late  years  an  increasing  body  of  evi- 
dence has  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  higher  animals  is,  for  the 
most  part,  neither  instinctive,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  fixed  by  inheritance  once  for  all, 
irrespective  of  the  animal's  personal  ex- 
perience, nor  rational,  in  the  sense  that 
the  annual  has  any  power  of  analyzing 
its  own  experience  and  recombining  its 
elements  to  fit  any  new  condition.  An 
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unreasoning  intelligence  based  on  a  group 
of  somewhat  fluid  instincts  seems  to 
guide  the  actions  of  the  creatures  which 
we  know  best.  The  observations  of  the 
Peckhams  support  amply  this  opinion. 
Wasp  conduct  turns  out  to  be  of  the  same 
general  type  as  that  of  Infusorians  and 
Atlantic  readers.  But  the  wasps,  more 
than  most  of  their  fellow  creatures,  have 
had  their  side  of  the  problem  discussed 
with  singular  clarity  and  charm. 

One  must,  it  seems,  look  upon  the 
wasp  as  a  creature  which  is  at  times  es- 
sentially a  Cartesian  machine,  and  yet  at 
times  also  in  some  dim  fashion  a  free 
agent.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peckham  one 
sees  the  momentary  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  instinct,  the  single  intelligent 
act,  ere  the  shades  of  the  prison-house 
close  in  again  and  the  nervous  mechanism 
takes  control  once  more.  Professor 
Davenport's  study  of  revivals  of  religion 
shows  the  same  phenomenon  under  an- 
other guise.  A  being  habitually  intelli- 
gent, and  occasionally  rational,  may  also 
on  occasion  relapse  into  the  life  of  in- 
stinct. The  psychologists,  indeed,  will 
have  it  that  we  men  have  more  different 
instincts  than  any  other  creature,  and  that 
only  the  conflict  of  diverse  impulses  makes 
possible  our  rational  choice.  But  let  any 
one  of  the  great  basal  instincts,  fear  or 
imitation,  burst  its  bounds  and  work  its 
way  unchecked,  and  it  holds  savage  and 
philosopher  alike  in  a  grip  like  that  of  a 
tropism.  In  revivals  of  religion,  as  in 
other  times  of  stress,  shipwreck  or  thea- 
tre fire  or  financial  panic,  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up  and  the 
blind  primitive  instincts  submerge  for  the 
time  the  marketplaces  and  temples  of  the 
City  of  Mansoul.  Who  of  us,  after  all,  has 
not  known  occasions  when  his  own  con- 
duct has  been  rather  that  of  a  wasp  than 
of  a  man!  For  Professor  Davenport  re- 
vival meeting  and  lynching  party  alike 
show  human  nature  stripped  of  its  civi- 
lized garb  and  left  naked  to  its  enemies. 

One  may,  however,  admit  in  general 
terms  that  the  essential  phenomena  of  re- 


vivals lie  within  the  field  of  comparative 
psychology,  without  feeling  that  Professor 
Davenport  has  been  especially  successful 
in  treating  the  resulting  problems.  So- 
ciologists as  a  group  are  inclined  to  take 
too  much  to  heart  the  admonition  of  Dr. 
McCosh  to  the  psychologists,  not  to  let 
their  subject  degenerate  into  a  mere  sci- 
ence; and  our  author,  like  not  a  few  of 
his  colleagues,  while  trying  hard  to  be  a 
man  of  science,  still  sighs  for  the  fleshpots 
of  a  sentimental  Egypt.  Too  often  there 
is  but  a  ha'penny  worth  of  evidence  to  an 
intolerable  deal  of  edification.  The  three 
prominent  ideas  of  the  book  —  that  the 
great  awakenings  of  religion  in  America 
have  started  in  communities  which  pre- 
viously had  been  badly  frightened,  that 
an  old-time  revival  rests  ultimately  on  in- 
stinctive terror  and  is  therefore  impos- 
sible in  a  well-ordered  modern  state,  that 
converts  are  often  in  part  hypnotized  — 
are  all  generalizations  important  enough 
to  warrant  a  more  rigidly  scientific  treat- 
ment than  Professor  Davenport  sees  fit 
to  give  them.  Logan,  Simpson,  and  Todd 
counties  in  Kentucky  were  the  centre 
of  the  great  revival  of  1800.  "During  the 
entire  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
this  region  was  the  home  of  bloody  feuds, 
and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  same  cen- 
tury it  was  the  great  centre  of  the  lynch- 
ing spirit  in  Kentucky.  This  is  but  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  evidence,  and  we  may  have 
here  simply  a  coincidence."  Shades  of 
Darwin!  What  does  an  investigator  in 
the  least  of  the  real  sciences  do  when  he 
strikes  a  promising  "coincidence?" 

In  the  absence  of  anything  correspond- 
ing to  a  coming-out  party,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  private  judgment  whether 
Psychical  Research  (for  want  of  a  better 
name)  is  a  branch  of  science  or  not.  Cer- 
tainly Lord  Layleigh,  Sir  William  Crooks, 
Oliver  Lodge,  William  James,  Langley, 
Wallace,  Henry  Sidgwick,  Balfour  Stew- 
art, are  highly  respectable  chaperons  for 
any  scientific  debutante.  Moreover,  the 
young  science  (if  it  be  one)  has  done  at 
least  one  good  piece  of  work :  to  it,  largely, 
orthodox  Psychology  owes  the  doctrine 
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of  the  Subliminal  Consciousness.  But  for 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research,  the  world  would  know 
even  less  than  it  does  of  the  cellars  and 
galleries,  the  measureless  caverns  and 
the  sunless  seas  of  our  human  nature 
which  stretch  underneath  the  tidy  apart- 
ments in  which  the  conscious  soul  keeps 
house. 

No  one  can,  I  think,  follow  the  work 
for  the  last  dozen  years  of  a  group  of  men 
whose  achievements  in  other  fields  are 
a  warrant  for  their  accuracy  and  their 
skepticism  in  this,  without  feeling  that 
(all  interpretations  aside)  one  fact  at  least 
has  been  established.  Certain  persons 
are  able  somehow  or  other  to  tap  stores 
of  detailed  information  which  are  tight 
shut  to  other  men.  It  takes  a  pretty  skep- 
tical man  nowadays  to  believe  in  ghosts, 
and  a  somewhat  credulous  man  to  believe 
in  "brainwaves."  Between  telepathy  and 
Spiritism  there  is  at  present  neither  a 
third  possibility  nor  any  considerable  ba- 
sis for  a  reasonable  choice.  The  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  commits  itself  offi- 
cially to  neither. 

A  modest  volume  by  a  vice-president 
of  the  Society  sums  up  with  admirable 
clearness  the  case  between  the  two  possi- 
bilities. Professor  Hyslop's  book  stands 
related  to  the  general  mass  of  "border- 
land" phenomena  just  about  as  the 
group  of  books  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  is  related  to  the  newer  discov- 
eries in  physics  and  physical  chemistry, — 
it  is  a  popular  digest  of  a  considerable 
body  of  more  technical  works,  in  which, 
naturally,  the  results  of  the  author's  own 
investigations  appear  with  some  fullness. 
It  belongs  therefore  with  a  group  of  books, 
numerable  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
which,  treating  of  matters  occult,  articu- 
late with  a  body  of  fact  and  doctrine  in 
aspect  at  least  scientific.  Now  science, 
like  the  common  law,  has  adopted  certain 
conventions  with  regard  to  admissible 
evidence.  Doubtless  because  of  them 
many  a  villain  goes  unhanged  and  many 
a  sound  opinion  is  accounted  superstition. 
Doubtless,  too,  in  the  long  run,  these 
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conventions  do  help  to  make  truth  and 
justice  prevail.  At  any  rate,  there  they 
are;  and  we  are  not  supposed  to  hang 
manifest  rascals  nor  accept  obvious  facts 
without  conforming  to  them.  That  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop  has  taken  the  trouble  to  be 
formally  scientific  makes  no  small  part  of 
the  value  of  his  discussion.  So  far  as  it 
shall  turn  out  that  he  is  wrong,  his  mis- 
takes are  those  of  a  just  and  competent 
judge,  not  those  of  one  who  lends  money 
to  a  plausible  stranger. 

What,  from  any  point  of  approach,  is 
one  to  make  of  a  fact  like  this  ?  Here  is  a 
woman's  hand,  which,  while  its  nominal 
owner  is  engaged  in  the  give  and  take  of 
question  and  answer  (not,  to  be  sure, 
quite  in  propria  persona),  maintains  by 
means  of  pencil  and  paper  its  own  inde- 
pendent conversation;  replies  coherently 
to  remarks  addressed  to  it;  and  in  gen- 
eral behaves  like  a  rational  being,  even 
when  the  left  hand  which  goes  with  it  is 
struggling  undextrously  to  write  out 
quite  a  different  message!  Moreover,  it, 
or  she,  or  he,  claims  to  be  a  deceased 
member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search, reminds  one  of  its  officers  of  a 
promise  made  in  private  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  work  of  the  society  from  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf;  recognizes  its  alleged 
friends  and  belongings;  exhibits  (albeit 
with  many  unaccountable  lapses)  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  its  mundane  affairs; 
goes  to  work  systematically  to  prove  its 
identity;  offers  valuable  suggestion  and 
advice  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
periment; and  in  general  comports  itself 
as  a  member  of  the  Psychical  Society 
triumphant  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  do.  One's  dogmatic  slumbers  must 
indeed  be  deep  if  he  does  not  feel  the  jolt 
of  facts  like  these  in  whatever  way  he 
interprets  them.  No  longer,  however, 
may  the  sleeper  lull  himself  again  to 
dreamland  with  gentle  murmurs  of 
"fraud; "  "a  fraud  which  is  no  assigned 
kind  of  fraud,  but  simply  '  fraud '  at  large, 
fraud  in  abstracto,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  specifically  scientific  explanation  of 
specific  concrete  facts." 
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Highly  characteristic  of  the  scale  of 
values  of  the  latest  and  most  ambitious 
general  history  of  science  is  the  relative 
space  allotted  to  some  of  the  worthies 
whom  I  have  mentioned.  Van't  Hoff 
and  Wundt  get  half  a  dozen  lines  apiece, 
Suess  and  de  Vries  do  not  appear  at  all. 
Mendeleeff  gets  a  page,  and  Weismann 
something  more.  Haeckel  gets  thirty-odd 
pages,  some  four  times  the  number  given 
to  Bacon,  I/eibnitz,  and  Descartes  to- 
gether! For  the  reason,  doubtless,  that 
there  is  at  present  no  very  clear  call  for 
a  critical  treatment  of  his  subject,  Dr. 
Williams  has  frankly  addressed  himself 
to  the  general  reading  public,  and  has 
produced  a  work  as  interesting  as  novels 
once  had  the  reputation  of  being,  and 
interesting  in  much  the  same  way.  In- 
evitably, the  murmuring  shallows  of  sci- 
ence are  more  in  evidence  than  its  silent 
deeps;  its  thaumaturgics  than  its  revela- 
tions. All  this  is  somewhat  trying  to  the 
student.  For  the  student,  however,  there 
is  already  no  lack  of  adequate  works  in 
this  field;  he  should  be  the  last  to  be- 
grudge to  the  general  reader  the  one  book 
which  best  meets  his  demands. 


I  began  this  review  with  a  book  in 
which  our  deepest-seated  intuitions  are 
so  far  reduced  to  mere  conventions  that, 
for  all  we  really  know,  a  straight  line  in- 
definitely prolonged  may  return  on  itself 
after  passing  round  through  the  other 
side  of  nowhere.  Another  maintains, 
against  the  universal  consensus  of  man- 
kind, that  all  the  evil  which  men  do,  and 
all  the  good,  are  alike  interred  with  their 
bones,  so  far  as  any  effect  on  the  heritage 
of  their  sons  is  concerned;  while  the  au- 
thor of  a  third  would  not  need  to  revise 
his  fundamental  ideas  if  he  discovered 
a  bramble  bush  bearing  some  sort  of 
grapes.  A  fourth  treats  of  a  mysterious 
ether,  the  basis  of  ^pretty  much  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  a 
medium  at  the  same  time  "far  more 
solid  than  steel  and  far  less  viscous  than 
the  lightest  known  gas;"  yet  in  spite  of 
this,  "the  only  form  of  matter  about 
which  we  know  anything  at  all."  For 
a  fifth  this  same  anomalous  ether  is  mere- 
ly a  chemical  element  of  the  argon  group. 
Finally,  comes  a  book  in  which  the  dead 
speak  with  tongues.  All  but  one  of  these 
opinions  are  respectable,  orthodox  sci- 
ence. Who,  without  being  told,  could 
guess  which  ? 


JESSICA 


BY   ARTHUR   COLTON 


FOUR  persons  were  coming  down  the 
wood  road  from  the  Cattle  Ridge  in  the 
following  order.  In  front  walked  a  pal- 
lid-faced man  with  thick  hair  and  broad 
eyebrows;  next  came  Cassidy,  the  coun- 
ty sheriff,  big,  red-faced,  dominant,  talk- 
ative; third,  a  slight  girl  of  twenty  or 
thereabout,  whose  handsome  face  with 
its  heavy  hair  and  strikingly  marked  eye 
brows  showed  some  nearness  of  kinship 
to  the  captive  in  front;  the  fourth  was 
Sanderson  of  Back  Meadows.  Sanderson 
was  a  youngish  man  at  that  time,  with 
heavy  yellow  mustache  and  gray,  quiet 
eyes,  —  slight  in  frame  except  for  that 
breadth  of  shoulders  characteristic  of  the 
Sandersons.  Presently  the  woods  broke 
away  before  them,  and  they  emerged  in 
the  flat-bottomed  valley,  whose  fertility 
and  extent  had  laid  the  foundations,  gen- 
erations back,  of  Sanderson  well-being  in 
this  world.  Fawn-colored  cattle  grazed  in 
distant  fields.  Nearer  by  were  a  half  doz- 
en mares  and  colts  with  reddish  hides  and 
sinewy  necks,  whereby  one  knew  the  Cou- 
rier breed,  that  famous  Sanderson  stock. 
The  white,  wide-winged  farmhouse,  the 
huge  red  barns,  the  scattered  houses  of 
the  farm-hands,  the  meadows  golden 
with  buttercups  and  purple  with  ripe 
grass,  the  hills  with  their  forests,  that 
sheltered  and  shut  in  the  valley,  the  brook 
that  wound  and  glimmered  until  at  the 
valley's  end  it  vanished  under  pine  trees 
in  a  narrow  gorge,  all  lay  in  the  com- 
forting sunlight,  seeming  to  symbolize  a 
security  of  anchorage  on  the  earth,  a 
peace  sufficient  to  itself. 

The  four  paused  a  moment  at  the 
opening  of  the  wood.  The  man  in  front 
turned  his  white  face  to  Sanderson  and 
said  passionately,  — 

"Give  me  all  that  to  be  born  with  ! 
I'd  have  been  as  straight  a  man  as  you." 


The  taciturn  Sanderson  nodded  con- 
siderately. 

"Man,  man!"  cried  the  other,  "I  was 
a  gentleman  sport  once,  then  a  sport  and 
no  gentleman,  and  now  I'm  a  common 
thief.  I  know  it  all.  You  make  your  living 
breeding  horses  for  the  turf,  and  I  made 
mine  backing  the  breed  till  that  flecked 
stallion  finished  me." 

"Bombay,"  said  Sanderson.  "Tricky 
horse." 

The  girl  came  up  and  stood  beside  the 
prisoner.  She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  he 
looked  at  her. 

"And  now,  if  you  ask  can  a  man  fall 
lower  than  to  be  a  common  thief,"  he 
went  on,  dropping  his  voice,  "I  answer, 
'yes.'  He  can  beget  a  child  to  take  up  his 
shame  after  him.  And  if  he  says  he  lied 
and  thieved  for  her,  nobody  but  her  will 
believe  him.  She'll  believe  him." 

The  last  was  all  but  inaudible. 

Sanderson  nodded  again  considerately. 

"Anybody  would  that  did  n't  know 
him,"  said  Cassidy,  in  pursuit  of  more  ju- 
dicial estimates,  "but  I'll  be  damned  if  I 
swallow  Miss  Jessie's  believin'  it.  Come 
off,  ye  was  descinded  from  the  father  of 
lies,  an'  the  moral  is  it's  no  use  cryin' 
over  shpilt  milk.  Sure,  that's  the  moral. 
My  opinion  of  ye,  Ben,  my  opinion  is 
ye  're  a  darn  shlippery  lot.  Ye  niver  had 
an  ounce  of  shtraightness  in  you.  Your 
morals  is  meanderin',  your  sowl  is  a  but- 
thery  fraud.  Ye  niver  was  any  use  to 
Miss  Jessie  or  her  mother  before  her,  a 
lady  niver  known  to  me,  and  as  for  their 
believin'  ye  —  Aw! — Well,  I  may  be 
wrong  there,  I  may  be  wrong.  I'll  say 
this  for  ye,  Ben,  I  niver  knew  a  man 
confess  his  sins  that  ingratiatin'.  Them 
sins  is  your  workin'  capital,  Ben,  ye  gets 
regular  interest  out  of  it  in  the  reputation 
of  a  wounded  spirut.  On  me  sowl,  it' 
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wondherful.  It's  insidjous  nateness  of 
ye  to  be  callin'  yourself  a  common  thief, 
when  you  know  we  know  you  're  an  un- 
common swindler." 

The  prisoner  and  Sanderson  walked  si- 
lently, front  and  rear,  while  Cassidy 
talked  on  to  the  sullen-looking  girl;  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  house,  where  Sander- 
son's red  mare  stood  saddled,  and  Cas- 
sidy's  horse  and  roadcart  were  fastened 
at  the  gate. 

"An'  the  truth  is,  Miss  Jessie,"  Cas- 
sidy moralized,  "  't  is  the  warrm  nature 
of  women  makes  throuble  in  this  world, 
an'  the  cool  raysonin'  of  man  is  its  re- 
frigeratin'  preservation.  An'  here's  me 
practical  parable.  Ain't  I  been  afther 
Ben  Hallow  the  six  weeks?  Well,  that's 
long  enough  for  any  man  to  be  shkylarkin' 
wid  me.  An'  I  sees  Ben  Hallow's  daugh- 
ter a  gettin'  off  the  1.25  thrain,  an'  a 
shlopin'  for  the  woods,  an'  I  says,  'Hap- 
pen she's  lookin'  for  Ben,'  an'  she  was. 
'  'T  would  be  kindness  to  her  an'  raysin 
in  me  to  follow,'  I  says,  for  I  'm  a  raysonin' 
man.  Sure  I  had  to  follow  me  ray  son.  The 
moral  is,  unraysonin'  affections  is  dan- 
gerous, an'  yours  was  bad  luck  for  Ben, 
an'  sure  they  niver  did  you  any  good;  but 
they  fetched  Ben  fore  an'  aft  this  time, 
they  did  that." 

"You're  a  sleuth  hound,  certain,  Cas- 
sidy," said  Sanderson,  in  his  drowsy, 
drawling  voice,  "but  you  need  n't  be  a 
common  cur." 

"  I  thank  you  for  that,  Mr.  Sanderson," 
said  the  man  in  front  quickly. 

Cassidy  looked  blankly  bewildered  at 
this  unprovoked,  sudden,  amazing  in- 
sult. What  could  Sanderson  mean  by  it  ? 
Cassidy  flushed  from  forehead  to  neck  a 
deeper  crimson.  They  came  to  the  gate. 

"I  won't  throuble  ye  further,  Misther 
Sanderson,"  he  said  with  dignity.  "If 
Miss  Jessica  wants  to  go  along  wid  us, 
happen  she's  willing  to  drive  me  horse. 
I'll  thank  ye  to  miscall  me  no  more 
names.  I'm  thinkin'  Ben  Hallow  won't 
try  to  be  funny,  ayther,  wid  me  gun  to  his 
backbone.  I  bid  ye  good-day,  Misther 
Sanderson." 


The  three  were  soon  seated  in  the  road- 
cart,  Cassidy  in  the  back  seat  alone.  The 
girl  held  the  reins  with  a  practiced  hand, 
small,  but  sinewy.  Sanderson  did  not  an- 
swer Cassidy,  but  stood  at  Jessica's  el- 
bow, leaning  on  the  wheel,  and  looking 
down  at  the  nervous  heels  of  the  big  bay 
horse. 

"Why,  then,  the  road  is  all  right,"  he 
said  to  her  slowly,  "except  one  place  in 
the  gorge.  You  better  look  out  for  the 
bank  there,  on  the  left.  It  goes  down  ten 
or  fifteen  feet." 

She  lifted  her  sullen  eyelids  for  the  first 
time  to  look  at  him.  Her  voice,  when  she 
spoke,  was  low  and  tremulous. 

"Where?"   she  asked. 

"About  a  hundred  yards  in." 

"I  bid  ye  good-day,  Misther  Sander- 
son." 

Sanderson  did  not  stir. 

"It's  this  way  with  Cassidy,  Miss  Jes- 
sica," he  drawled  on.  "  He 's  got  a  power- 
ful mind,  that  always  takes  time  —  a 
minute  or  two  to  get  under  way,  though 
after  that,  of  course,  he  acts  good  and  ra- 
tional. Well  —  your  father  there,  for  in- 
stance, would  n't,  maybe,  act  so  —  so  — 
rational  —  he  never  did  —  probably  not 
—  but  I  think  —  his  mind  would  get  un- 
der way  —  a  minute  or  two  quicker  than 
Cassidy's,  which  makes  him  —  a  —  in- 
gratiating, as  Cassidy  says.  But  that 's  no 
real  harm  in  Cassidy.  Take  it  the  right 
way,  and  it's  a  good  point  in  him.  I'm 
saying  this  —  because  —  naturally,  you 
are  n't  in  a  state  of  mind  to  see  all  Cas- 
sidy's good  points.  You  might  n't  under- 
stand him." 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  Cassidy,  who 
hesitated,  then  laughed,  and  shook  it. 

"Don't  ye  miscall  an  Irishman  names, 
Joe,  or  ye '11  see  him  get  undher  way 
quick  enough.  Now,  Miss  Jessie,  ye  can 
hold  him  easy  for  the  soft  mouth  of  him." 

They  were  gone,  with  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
and  flash  of  wheels.  Sanderson  opened 
the  gate  as  if  to  go  up  to  the  house;  then 
seemed  to  think  better  of  it.  He  turned 
back,  mounted  the  little  mare,  and  can- 
tered after  the  cloud  of  dust  in  the  wake 
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of  the  flying  wheels.  Cattle  were  at  pas- 
ture on  one  side  of  the  road  in  lately  har- 
vested hay-fields.  On  the  other  stretched 
green  acres  of  corn,  where  a  half  dozen 
men  were  at  work  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
Crows  flew  over  his  head,  with  slow  wings 
and  meditative  caws. 

"She  might,"  he  reflected  peacefully, 
"and  she  might  not.  It's  an  interesting 
gamble." 

As  he  cantered  into  the  gorge,  he  heard 
a  shout  down  its  dusky  tunnel  of  rock 
and  pine,  followed  by  a  confused  crash, 
and  the  roar  of  Cassidy  rampant. 

Sanderson  cantered  on.  Down  the  dim 
vista  he  saw  the  sheriff  heavily  climb  the 
bank,  run  across  the  road,  and  plunge 
into  the  underbrush,  which  procedure,  if 
he  purposed  a  stern  chase  after  Ben  Hal- 
low, and  supposing  that  lightfooted  gen- 
tleman were  fleeing  up  the  mountain  side, 
seemed  a  more  desperate  than  coldly 
reasonable  procedure.  Sanderson  thought 
so. 

He  dropped  from  his  horse.  The  swirl 
of  the  wagon  tracks  marked  the  spot 
where  the  bay  had  leaped  from  the  bank. 
The  tracks  turned  almost  at  right  angles. 
The  driver  at  that  point  had  found  the 
grip  to  draw  a  ferocious  rein,  the  courage 
to  dare  a  headlong  catastrophe. 

Sanderson  slid  down  the  gravelly  bank. 
The  bay  stood  knee  deep  in  the  brook, 
kicking  to  pieces,  with  deliberation  and 
accuracy,  the  wrecked  roadcart  against 
his  haunches. 

The  gully  was  half  opaque  with  green 
dusk.  The  wind  high  up  in  the  pine 
woods  drew  long,  sibilant  sighs.  "Poor 
Jessica!"  or  something  to  that  effect. 
"Poor  Jessica!" 

She  lay,  a  little  huddled  heap  among  the 
boulders,  the  blood  running  in  her  thick 
hair,  the  water  crooning  at  her  ear. 

With  few  words  for  a  world  of  memo- 
ries it  is  desirable  to  present  the  "Mea- 
dows," its  people,  and  traditions;  and 
therefore,  going  back  but  one  generation, 
enters  Israel  Sanderson,  born  1819,  mar- 
ried 1841  to  Marion  Lorn,  and  begot  Jo- 


seph, born  1850.  The  portraits  of  extinct 
Sandersons  surround  the  dining-room 
walls  of  the  great  farmhouse,  and  Israel 
himself  is  there,  but  beside  him  there  is  a 
vacant  space.  The  portrait  of  Marion 
Lorn  Sanderson  hangs  not  there,  but  in 
Joe  Sanderson's  library,  a  long  room 
opening  from  the  dining-room  —  a  very 
bookish-looking  room,  one  would  say,  for 
a  breeder  of  fancy  stock  to  consider  in  his 
personal  affairs.  The  vacancy  beside  Is- 
rael has  its  pathos,  its  symbolism.  Mark 
how  death  and  the  coming  heir  shall  do 
their  wills  with  us  and  ours.  Israel  lived 
fifteen  years  after  her,  and  of  his  solitude 
made  no  complaint,  impenetrable,  silent, 
enduring,  as  his  own  portrait  on  the  wall, 
which  made  no  complaint.  Turf  history 
mentions  him  as  the  breeder  of  Pen- 
dragon,  a  horse  that  made  records  in  the 
late  sixties.  He  is  recollected  now  as  one 
who  held  to  justice  and  his  word,  a  man 
slight  but  broad-shouldered,  of  medium 
height,  thin  cheeks,  lips  stiff,  eyes  gray,  at 
the  centres  of  converging  wrinkles.  As  to 
what  his  loneliness  may  have  been  to  him, 
as  to  the  reason  for  Joe's  removal  of  his 
mother's  portrait  after  Israel's  death,  as 
to  some  differences  of  temperament  be- 
tween Israel  and  his  son,  who  looked 
much  alike,  as  to  "Marion  Lorn  Sander- 
son, died  1856,  oetat .  33,"  we  may  consult 
her  face.  Lord  lead  us  to  the  like!  To  the 
sweetness,  the  patience,  the  compassion, 
the  delicate  home  peace,  that  gives  to  ob- 
scure, unvarying  lives  their  eternal  worth, 
their  power  of  witness  to  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for.  Behind  infinite  force  is 
there  an  infinite  love,  or  no  ?  Your  Ma- 
rion Sandersons  are  your  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  unseen  thing. 

Israel's  house  was  kept  for  him  those 
fifteen  years  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cullom 
Sanderson,  a  singular  variant  from  the 
Sanderson  slightness  of  bodily  frame  and 
reserve  of  temper;  a  vast,  fleshy  woman, 
whose  conversation  was  inorganic. 

When  Joe  Sanderson  came  in  bearing 
Jessica,  her  face  stained  and  still  over  his 
shoulder,  Mrs.  Cullom  plunged  hither 
and  yon  irrelevantly. 
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"Why,  Joseph!  you've  bumped  her 
head,  and  I  don't  believe  you've  had  a 
bite  of  dinner.  Goodness!  what's  her 
name?" 

But  during  Jessica's  long  illness  and 
dull  delirium  Mrs.  Cullom's  devotion 
was  consistent  enough.  Jessica  hovered 
lightly  on  the  verge  and  dizzy  overhang  of 
life,  and  Mrs.  Cullom  hovered  ponder- 
ously about  her.  Jessica  crept  back 
toward  health  with  a  long  white  scar  un- 
der her  hair. 

Mrs.  Cullom's  conversation,  after  all, 
had  a  certain  consistency,  too.  It  resem- 
bled an  angleworm  in  this  respect,  that 
if  you  cut  off  and  extracted  any  section  of 
it  anywhere,  this  section  had  the  same 
general  features  of  any  other  section,  and 
yet  each  section  so  segregated  seemed  to 
have  an  independent  vitality  of  its  own. 

"You  '11  be  fatting  up  wonderful  pretty 
soon  like  a  growing  pig,  my  dear,  though 
you  certain  do  look  like  a  zigzag  rail  fence 
now,  and  all  eyebrows  and  hair,  and 
enough  to  shame  good  vittels,  but  Jo- 
seph's been  putting  up  wire  ones  all  over 
the  place,  and  he  won't  keep  pigs,  but  I  'd 
like  to  know  why  not,  when  my  Cullom 
kept  pigs  thirty  years,  and  he  was  a  re- 
spected man,  to  say  nothing  of  savings 
in  swill." 

The  fall  race  meets  and  fairs  were  al- 
ready begun.  Sanderson  was  away  with 
the  pick  of  his  stock  and  stable.  He  saw 
Jessica  once  before  he  left  in  early  Sep- 
tember. It  was  in  Mrs.  Cullom's  sitting- 
room.  Thin  as  a  winter-worn  fox  she 
looked,  with  hunted  eyes,  and  though 
creeping  back  to  life,  yet  apparently  with 
no  gust  for  it,  rather  with  a  sullen  dislike. 

Whatever  Ben  Hallow's  flowing  re- 
pentances, he  was  an  ill  man  to  be  respon- 
sible for  another  human  life,  and  that  a 
girl's,  and  in  particular  through  those 
years  of  it  that  are  its  springtime,  when 
the  sap  flows  upward  to  leafy  expansions, 
when  the  whimper  of  spring  is  in  the  air, 
when  green  tentacles  reach  out  wistfully. 
He  took  her  from  school  at  fourteen,  eas- 
ily led  to  do  so  by  the  flattery  of  her  pas- 
sionate adoration.  The  adoration  had 


faded  into  a  kind  of  dogged  champion- 
ship. Her  faith  fought  hard  for  its  life, 
and  died  fighting.  Of  the  race  tracks  and 
their  populace,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
most  of  the  men  were  cruel  and  treacher- 
ous, and  most  of  the  horses  were  noble 
in  body  and  spirit,  keen,  slender,  and 
strong  things,  always  ready  to  spend  their 
last  gasp  for  the  duty  and  the  hope  they 
understood,  namely,  speed  and  the  tape  at 
the  end  of  the  lap.  So  she  kept  her  faith  in 
horses.  But  Ben  Hallow  was  quicksand 
to  whatever  faith  of  man  or  woman  was 
laid  upon  him.  He  swallowed  them,  and 
they  were  gone  forever.  And  Jessica  — •  if 
she  had  found  life  no  sunny  and  substan- 
tial corner  of  a  garden  wall,  but  a  place 
of  salty,  bitter,  wind-driven  waves,  that 
tossed  her  like  seaweed;  if  it  had  salted 
her  to  its  own  savor,  it  were  no  wonder. 
She  looked  as  if  it  had,  where  she  sat  in 
Mrs.  Cullom's  sitting-room,  limp  and  lean 
as  seaweed,  the  hunted,  sullen  look  in  her 
eyes,  overbanded  by  broad  eyebrows. 

Sanderson  went  his  way  thinking,  "I 
guess  she's  paid  Ben  Hallow  all  that's 
due  him; "  and  thought  no  further  about 
it.  Of  Ben  Hallow  no  more  news  seemed 
to  be  forthcoming.  He  seemed  to  have 
left  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  late  in  October  when  Jessica 
began  to  go  about  the  "Meadows,"  and 
look  at  the  fawn-colored  cattle,  the  beau- 
tiful, nervous  horses.  The  winds  blew 
down  from  the  hills  and  the  wilderness 
of  woods,  now  splashed  with  autumn 
colors.  The  cornfields  were  light  yellow, 
the  roadsides  banked  with  goldenrod  and 
purple  asters.  The  long  leisures  and  si- 
lences of  the  place,  the  quiet  routine,  the 
shelter  and  removal,  the  large,  unirritated 
look  of  the  world,  and  the  slow  speech  of 
men  there,  all  seemed  to  constitute  a  life 
of  some  kind,  a  book  with  a  meaning  in 
it,  but  written  in  a  language  to  which  she 
had  no  grammar  or  lexicon.  She  vaguely 
felt  the  elements  of  the  phenomenon.  She 
hardly  knew  whether  it  made  her  intensely 
bored  or  intensely  happy.  She  looked  at 
it  suspiciously.  Nameless  dim  emotions 
rose  up  and  asked  for  names. 
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In  November  there  were  heaps  of 
weeds  behind  the  red  barns,  burning  and 
smouldering.  They  drew  her  to  watch 
them  in  a  kind  of  trance,  as  the  men  of 
old  used  to  watch  the  smoke  of  altar  and 
sacrifice  go  creeping  heavenward,  and  fol- 
low it  with  prayers.  Is  it  out  of  that  an- 
cient human  experience  that  one  cannot 
watch  long  the  drift  of  a  smouldering  fire 
without  ancestral  solemnities  stirring  in 
his  heart  ?  Jessica  stared  at  the  twisting, 
mounting,  noiseless  smoke,  and  knew  not 
why  she  stayed.  She  knew  that  she  hated 
her  memories;  —  old  despairs  are  hideous 
and  shapeless  as  outworn  garments  ;| — 
that  she  had  no  plans  and  dreaded  the 
making  of  them.  The  languor  of  her  mind 
and  heart  seemed  like  a  dragging  weight. 
Her  interest  in  the  aspirations  of  the  bon- 
fires was  a  vague,  effortless  interest. 

She  went  back  to  the  house  in  the  early 
twilight.  It  was  a  misty  day,  and  settled 
into  rain  at  night. 

After  supper  Mrs.  Cullom's  conversa- 
tion with  drowsiness  grew  too  confused  to 
follow.  It  concerned  "Israel,"  "Joseph, " 
"Marion,"  and  through  a  half-grotesque 
medium  gave  glimpses  of  the  lady  whose 
portrait  with  the  searching  compassion- 
ate eyes  hung  in  the  library,  and  whose 
spirit  even  after  death  seemed  to  have 
hung  brooding,  counseling,  comforting, 
over  husband  and  son;  glimpses  of  the 
two  silent  men,  whose  habit  it  was  each 
to  shut  his  heart  away  from  the  world, 
and  so  go  about  his  business  with  his 
generation.  But  when  Mrs.  Cullom 
seemed  to  be  arguing  that  Marion's  se- 
cluded life  had  resulted  from  Israel's 
dislike  of  cats,  and  that  one  or  the  other 
of  these  was  responsible  for  the  moths  in 
Mrs.  Cullom's  muff,  Jessica  lost  track 
of  the  argument,  and  presently,  Mrs. 
Cullom  having  openly  fallen  asleep,  she 
rose  and  went  through  the  dining-room 
to  the  library.  The  room  was  cold,  and 
she  lit  the  fire.  The  wind  and  rain  droned 
desolately  at  the  windows.  She  drew  a 
heavy  leather-covered  reading-chair  be- 
fore the  fire.  The  lamplight,  escaping 
over  the  top  of  a  green  shade,  fell  on  the 


face  of  the  portrait  above  the  mantel- 
piece, and  lit  it  softly  but  clearly.  Over 
Jessica's  face,  deep  in  the  reading-chair, 
the  wavering  firelight  sent  red  glows  and 
pursuing  shadows. 

The  noise  of  the  rain  without  was  un- 
ceasing, but  the  house  within  stayed 
mainly  quiet  from  hour  to  hour.  Mrs. 
Cullom  went  lumbering  upstairs  to  bed. 
A  servant  girl  opened  the  library  door, 
and,  seeing  Jessica  by  the  fire,  closed  it 
again,  softly.  The  busy  blaze  on  the 
hearth  subsided  to  a  bed  of  red  coals. 
But  Jessica  and  Marion  maintained 
their  still  communion. 

It  was  late  when  the  door  opened 
again,  without  warning.  Sanderson  stood 
in  the  doorway,  dripping  with  the  rain. 
He  said,  "Don't  move,"  at  her  startled 
motion  to  rise,  and  threw  off  his  rain 
coat,  and  bent  over  the  fire  in  silence  to 
warm  his  hands.  "I  brought  Bombay 
home,"  he  said  at  last,  slowly.  "He's 
been  getting  glory  for  himself  this  fall. 
Do  you  know  McMahon  and  that  crowd  ? 
Well,  they  tried  to  buy  Bombay.  I've 
been  warned  about  them  now,  that  they  'd 
like  to  doctor  him,  or  play  some  game  on 
him  before  the  New  Orleans  winter  meet. 
It  would  clear  the  way  for  Kentuckian 
and  Prince  Charlie,  if  that's  the  way 
they  're  interested.  Anyhow,  I  can  watch 
Bombay  better  up  here.  He 's  tripled  his 
value.  Are  n't  you  up  too  late?" 

The  race  track  gossip  and  scandal  he 
fancied  would  interest  her,  and  then 
fancied  she  had  hardly  heard  him.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  portrait  over  the 
mantel.  She  made  no  comment  on 
"  Bombay  "  or  "  McMahon, "  nor  indicat- 
ed if  she  knew  whether  "Kentuckian" 
was  a  man  or  a  horse.  Presently  he  felt 
his  eyes  drawn  to  follow  hers  up  to  the 
familiar  place.  When  she  said  in  a  low 
voice :  ' '  What  does  she  tell  you  when  you 
are  very  sad?"  he  stood  up  quickly,  and 
looked  down  at  her,  wondering  at  one 
knocking  so  quietly  at  the  locked  gate  of 
Sanderson  reserve,  at  the  very  door  of 
its  secret  place,  as  if  it  were  quite  natu- 
ral to  knock  and  enter. 
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She  felt  the  pressure  of  his  silence, 
and,  as  if  forgetting  her  question,  leaned 
quickly  forward,  spreading  out  her  hands 
to  the  glow  of  the  coals. 

"I  have  n't  ever  thanked  you  for  help- 
ing me." 

"I  should  think,"  said  Sanderson 
dryly,  "  it  was  a  dubious  case  for  grati- 
tude, that  advice  as  to  how  you  might 
break  your  neck  with  expedition  —  and 

—  effect.    It  might  be  kindly  meant  and 
yet  look  dubious.   I  would  n't  guarantee 
the  kindliness,  not  taking  any  interest  in 
Ben  Hallow.  As  I  recollect  it,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  crawling  around  behind  Cas- 
sidy's  intelligence  was  —  was  pleasant  in 
its  way.  It  occurred  to  me  that  whether 
you  had  the  nerve  to  drive  off  in  —  the 

—  general  atmosphere  that  way  —  was 
an  interesting  gamble.  It  occurred  to  me 
to  —  think  you'd  do  it." 

"That's  all  I  was  grateful  for,"  she 
said.  "I  knew  that  you  thought  so,  and 
I  was  glad  of  that,  else  perhaps  I  could 
n't  have  done  it.  But  then,  it 's  easy  to  die 
in  that  condition.  Somehow,  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  end,  and  it  looked  plea- 
sant." 

"What  condition?" 

"  Oh,  I  mean  —   But  you  know,  once 

—  once    on    a    time  —  to    me  —  every- 
thing seemed  so  worth  while,  and  —  Ben 

—  you  know  —  he  pretends  so  well  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  I  saw  it  was  all 
worth  nothing,  and  that  — that  he  did 
n't  care  in  the  least  about  me,  you  know. 
After  that  I  thought  I  could  stand  it,  be- 
cause I  thought  he  had  to  have  me.  But 
he  does  n't  have  to  have  me.    So  when 
even  that  —  when  all  that  —  is  gone,  it 
leaves  one  very  hungry  and  despairing, 
and  one  could  die  quickly,  and  not  mind. 
Don't  you  see  ?  Of  course  it 's  silly  to  feel 
that  way,  and  wicked  enough  to  want  to 
get  rid  of  one's  life.  When  I  came  in  here 
to-night,  I  was  thinking  it  was  silly  and 
bad  to  have  despair.     But  if  one  is  — 
poisoned  in  spirit  —  it  is  hard  —  to  find 
the  way.    I  began  to  look  at  your  mo- 
ther's picture,  and  then  I  thought  she 
seemed  to  say  things  —  at  first  only  kind 


things,  about  understanding  how  hard  it 
was  —  to  live  without  —  without  seeing 
any  use  in  it,  and  then  she  seemed  to  ask 
if  I  were  good  enough  to  be  happy,  and 
questions  like  that,  and  for  hours  to  go 
searching  through  me  for  the  answers." 

"She  knows  what  she's  about,"  said 
Sanderson.  "She  asks  me  the  questions 
first.  If  she  reversed  the  order  with  you, 
there  was  reason  in  it.  She  tells  me  to 
keep  a  quiet,  clean  place  where  she  can 
meet  me,  or  else  to  be  clean  and  quiet 
when  I  come,  —  that's  the  same  thing. 
It  comes  first.  But  whether  the  place  is 
in  her  soul  or  mine  I  don't  know,  but  it 
was  always  for  us  two,  my  mother  and 
me.  I  don't  altogether  see  how  you  got 
in." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  she  leaned 
still  lower,  with  head  bent  to  the  fire,  and 
looked  something  like  the  huddled  heap 
among  the  boulders  in  the  gorge. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go  out?"  she 
asked. 

"No,  you'd  never  have  got  in  without 
a  key  of  your  own." 

The  rain  beat  and  dripped  at  the  dark 
windows.  The  tall  clock  in  the  next  room 
struck  its  midnight  call,  as  if  to  signalize 
it  a  proper  hour  for  the  locked  gates  to 
open,  and  spirits  imprisoned  in  the  dun- 
geon of  themselves  to  come  out,  to  cross 
estranging  distances,  and  meet  face  to 
face  and  ghost  to  ghost. 

The  first  heavy  snow  of  the  winter  fell 
one  gray  afternoon  in  early  December. 
It  was  a  large,  quietly  determined  storm 
to  begin  with,  calm,  mystical,  incessant. 
The  great  flakes  wavered  down,  and  lay 
deep  and  contented  on  the  hills. 

But  a  wind,  already  stirring  on  the 
mountain  sides,  as  the  evening  wore  on 
crept  down  over  low  bordering  woods  to 
the  level  meadows,  and  whistled  and 
capered  in  Wyantenaug  Valley.  It  forced 
the  dignified  flakes  into  wild  Baccha- 
nalian skirt  dances,  piled  the  roadsides 
with  fugitive  and  empty  grave-mounds 
in  mockery  of  Preston  Plains  cemetery, 
swept  the  spaces  between  so  bare  that  it 
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seemed  an  indecent  exposure,  and  sniffed 
along  the  fences  like  a  thirsty  blood- 
hound. 

Cold.  Not  a  ghost  in  the  cemetery  was 
stirring,  or  had  come  out  according  to 
regulations  to  read  over  his  epitaph,  but 
crouched,  hugging  himself  unsocially  in 
his  narrow  tenement.  So  cold  that  the 
traveler  who  got  down  from  the  ten 
o'clock  train  pulled  his  sealskin  cap  low 
over  his  ears  and  face,  and  his  steps 
shrieked  dismally  as  he  hurried  away 
from  the  lamplit  space.  He  pushed  over 
the  long  bridge  that  creaked  in  the  wind, 
and  so  up  the  gorge  where  pine,  hemlock, 
and  spruce  stood  up  sombre  and  murmur- 
ing in  the  night,  where  the  brook  under 
the  steep  bank  chuckled  in  its  icy  throat. 
White,  cold,  desolate.  The  lights  in 
the  Sanderson  farmhouse  were  curtained 
close  or  invisible  in  the  storm. 

The  plodder  in  the  snow  was  uninter- 
ested in  the  farmhouse  lights,  but  in  the 
dark  windows  of  the  barns  and  stables 
he  took  a  singular  interest,  going  close 
to  window  after  window,  peering  in,  now 
and  then  trying  a  fastening.  At  length 
he  slipped  a  thin  blade  between  the  sashes 
of  one,  lifted  the  lower  sash,  crept 
through,  and  stood  on  the  floor  within. 

The  temperature  was  artificially  mod- 
erate there,  the  darkness  complete.  The 
occasional  sound  of  lifted  and  planted 
hoof  came  from  the  right.  He  followed 
the  sounds,  and  felt  his  way  to  the  board- 
ed wall  of  a  passage  where  the  sounds 
were  close  to  his  ear.  He  halted  and 
listened.  He  opened  his  coat  and  flashed 
a  dark  lantern  along  the  wall,  saw  the 
long  row  of  square  stall  windows.  The 
narrow  beam  of  the  dark  lantern  slipped 
through  the  first  square  opening,  and 
caused  a  startled  plunge  within.  He  saw 
a  pair  of  wild  eyes,  a  white  splash  on  a 
flying  black  mane.  "Bombay  all  right," 
he  muttered,  and  knelt  down  on  the 
clean-swept  floor  of  the  passage,  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  colorless 
liquid  and  an  injection  syringe,  shook 
the  bottle,  and  held  it  against  the  beam 
of  the  lantern. 


Then  he  leaped,  startled,  to  his  feet. 
He  found  himself  in  the  bright  area  and 
control  of  a  search  lantern  in  a  distant 
corner. 

Whoever  stood  in  the  pitch  blackness 
behind  it  realized  the  completeness  of 
his  control,  for  he  stayed  where  he  was, 
and  enjoyed  it,  while  the  captive  of  his 
lantern  put  bottle,  syringe,  and  dark  lan- 
tern, one  by  one,  deliberately  back  into 
inner  pockets.  The  captor  came  forward 
behind  his  light. 

"The  surprise  is  mutual,  Ben,"  said 
Sanderson,  and  smiled  pleasantly.  "You 
did  n't  occur  to  me." 

He  put  the  big  lantern  on  the  feed  box, 
and  sat  down  beside  it,  drawing  his 
ulster  around  him.  The  light,  brilliant 
from  polished  reflectors,  streamed  across 
the  wide,  clean  floor  of  the  barn. 

"See  here,  I'll  give  you  three  mes- 
sages," he  drawled  on.  "They're  for 
McMahon.  First,  that  I'm  on  to  him 
real  clever.  Second,  that  he  can  have 
Bombay  at  the  price  he  named,  because 
I  'm  not  going  to  New  Orleans.  He  can 
poison  his  own  horse  if  he  wants  to,  but 
I've  changed  my  mind.  Third,  that 
he's  a  damn  hound." 

"And  I?"  asked  Ben  Hallow. 

Sanderson  looked  at  him  with  a  kind 
of  puzzled  admiration,  then  studied  the 
floor  for  some  moments.  Hallow's  face 
fell  into  lines  expressing  patience  and 
the  victory  of  the  spirit. 

"Why  —  you're  poison  in  this  neigh- 
borhood," Sanderson  said  at  last  confi- 
dentially. "Why — you  see,  the  reason 
I'm  not  interested  in  the  New  Orleans 
meet  this  year,  is  that  I  'm  going  to  marry 
your  daughter." 

"How  so?" 

"Why,  just  that  way.  But  I'm  not 
after  the  paternal  blessing.  You  see  that. 
I  'd  rather  the  paternal  did  n't  take  any 
interest  in  it." 

They  talked  across  the  lantern.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  tone  of  hostility  between 
them. 

Ben  Hallow  said  gently,  — 

"Of  course,  you'd  rather,  of  course," 
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"Meaning  you're  a  disreputable  con- 
nection. Oh,  that 'sail  right.  I  can  stand 
it.  The  trouble  with  the  paternal  is  here. 
You  're  poison  to  her,  Ben,  same  as  that 
bottle  of  yours  of  insidious  chemistry  to 
Bombay.  It  would  n't  kill  him.  It  would 
n't  particularly  make  him  sick,  but  it 
would  spoil  his  nerve,  and  make  him  see 
blue  devil  ghosts,  and  fill  his  horse  soul 
with  corrosive  despair.  Well,  whenever 
she  thinks  of  you  it  acts  on  her  some- 
thing that  way.  You  're  a  taint  in  the  air, 
Ben,  and  there's  an  —  an  antiseptic  — 
arrangement  being  made,  that  —  well 
—  poison  —  h'm  —  well  —  anyhow,  see- 
ing she  gave  you  six  years  out  of  a 
time  of  life  particularly  valuable  to  a 
woman,  so  they  say;  seeing  she  threw 
herself  head  first  at  kingdom  come  and 
nearly  got  there,  in  order  to  take  you 
away  from  Cassidy,  who  had  a  proper 
right  to  you, — now,  it  seems  to  me  she's 
paid  about  all  that's  due  you.  Hasn't 
she,  to  be  candid?  She  doesn't  want 
you,  Ben.  She  wants  me.  You  don't 
need  her,  either,  but  I  do.  Now,  put  it 
your  beautiful  and  benignant  emotions 
are  at  flood,  put  it  they  rise  up  and  swal- 
low the  situation,  put  it  you  see  humility 
and  the  outraged  feelings  of  a  father  are 
a  nice  line  of  goods,  put  it  you  think  I  'd 
be  handy  the  next  time  you  went  broke, 
put  it  this  county  is  too  hot  to  hold  you, 
and  can  be  made  hotter,  put  it  any  inter- 
esting way  you  please,  so  long  as  you  stay 
as  far  off  as  the  wind  blows.  Stay  out  of 
the  state,  and  for  God's  sake  let  Jessie 
alone." 


The  other  said,  "All  right,"  very 
low,  almost  inaudibly,  buttoned  up  his 
coat,  and  followed  Sanderson  in  silence 
to  the  stable  door.  Outside  Sanderson 
said,  — 

"You  have  half  an  hour  to  catch  the 
11.45,"  and  Hallow  said,  — 

"  Half  an  hour,  —  thank  you." 

He  turned  his  white  face  against  the 
storm,  glided  away,  and  vanished  silently 
into  its  muffling  drift.  Sanderson  stood 
looking  after  him. 

"He's  an  ingratiating  penitent,  he  is; 
very  delicate;  no  melodrama,  not  a  dram. 
Well,  likely  it  does  hit  him,  and  likely  it 
does  n't." 

He  picked  his  way  through  the  snow 
to  the  house,  muttering  sarcastic  com- 
ments on  Ben  Hallow,  and  threw  off  his 
snowy  ulster  in  the  hall. 

In  the  library  Jessica  lay  huddled,  sob- 
bing, on  the  floor,  before  a  smouldering 
fire. 

"I'm  not  good!  She  thinks  I'm  not 
good  enough,  Joe!" 

He  dropped  into  the  reading-chair,  and 
drew  her  up  to  his  knee. 

"She  and  I  settled  that  long  ago.  It's 
none  of  your  business,  Jessie.  You've 
lost  the  clue." 

She  grew  quieter,  looking  up  at  Marion 
above  the  mantelpiece. 

"Will  it  cure  us  of  trouble  to  love  each 
other?" 

"It's  an  insidious  old  chemistry.  I 
suppose  she  taught  it  to  us.  She  knew  all 
about  it.  I  suppose  it  comes  down  to  us 
from  old  times." 


KOREA  AND   MANCHURIA  UNDER  THE  NEW 

TREATY 

BY  K.  ASAKAWA 


THE  treaty  of  Portsmouth  has,  among 
other  things,  recognized  the  new  situation 
which  the  swift  progress  of  the  war  had 
developed  in  Korea  and  Manchuria.  This 
recognition  was  demanded  by  Japan  and 
granted  by  Russia,  and  one  is  amazed  as 
he  ponders  the  immense  changes  brought 
about  by  the  war  and  the  straightforward 
manner  in  which  M.  Witte  recognized 
them  in  behalf  of  Russia.  A  prolonged 
diplomatic  parley  would  have  resulted, 
had  he  insisted,  as  his  government  had 
often  done,  that  Korea  was  a  sovereign 
state,  and  whatever  advantages  Japan 
had  gained  therein  had  issued  from  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  neutrality;  and  that  the 
Russian  rights  in  Manchuria  had  arisen 
from  exclusive  agreements  between  Rus- 
sia and  China,  and  were  not  affected  by 
the  damages  Japan  had  so  treacherously 
inflicted  upon  Russia.  Instead,  M.  Witte 
frankly  but  quietly  surrendered  to  Japan 
the  Russian  lease  of  the  province  of 
Kwang-tung  and  such  legal  title  as  Rus- 
sia possessed  over  the  Manchurian  rail- 
way under  Japanese  occupation,  and 
furthermore  agreed  to  Japan's  prepon- 
derating interest  in  Korea,  and  to  the 
principles  of  the  "open  door"  and  of  the 
Chinese  territorial  integrity  in  Manchuria. 
In  so  doing,  the  Russian  statesman  went 
far  beyond  the  accomplished  facts,  and 
reversed  the  wonted  method  and  policy  of 
Russia  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  aban- 
doned his  own  cherished  desire  of  mak- 
ing Dalny  the  great  emporium  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  The  harsh  lessons  of  the  war  had 
awakened  him  from  the  dream  of  an  arti- 
ficial commercial  empire,  and  Russia  as 
an  aggressive  exponent  of  the  exclusive 
trade  policy  has  thus  departed  from  the 
Orient. 

The  treaty,  however,  so  far  as  it  relates 


to  Korea  and  Manchuria,  has  not  only  re- 
cognized Japan's  new  position  therein 
but  also  cleared  the  ground  for  new  devel- 
opments in  these  regions.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  review  the  present 
status  of  Korea  and  Manchuria,  and  to 
attempt  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  issues 
likely  to  determine  the  further  progress 
of  events  in  these  important  territories. 


The  great  and  increasing  community 
of  economic  interest  between  Korea  and 
Manchuria  on  the  one  hand  and  Japan 
on  the  other,  which  has  been  discussed 
elsewhere  by  the  present  writer,  and  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  more  recent  statistical 
data,  need  hardly  be  retold.  If  the  facts  in 
this  inchoate  stage  of  trade  are  already 
so  potent,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
mutual  economic  dependence  of  these 
regions  will  eventually  be  so  intimate  that 
the  political  security  of  their  intercourse 
will  become  absolutely  imperative.  Thus 
the  economic  readily  passes  into  the  politi- 
cal. Between  Korea  and  Japan,  in  par- 
ticular, political  relations  are  known  to  be 
as  vital  as  the  economic,  and  closely  inter- 
woven with  them.  Let  us  now  briefly  ob- 
serve what  the  Japanese  have  thus  far 
done  in  order  to  foster  their  political  and 
economic  relations  with  the  peninsula,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  what  status  the  treaty 
has  found  Japan's  "preponderating  in- 
terests" in  Korea. 

After  her  quick  entry  into  Seul  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  Japan  found  herself 
precisely  in  the  position  which  she  had 
long  desired  to  establish.  The  plan  of 
joint  non-intervention  in  Korean  affairs 
as  agreed  upon  between  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia in  1896  and  1898,  which  had  again 
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and  again  resulted  in  competitive  inter- 
vention, had  proved  disastrous  to  the  in- 
terest of  Japan  and  of  general  reform; 
but  now  Russia  had  abruptly  withdrawn 
from 'Seul,  and  Japan  found  herself  free 
to  move  alone.  Thereupon  she  hastened 
to  impose  upon  the  Korean  Foreign  Min- 
ister a  treaty  of  alliance,  on  February  23, 
1904,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  all 
Japan's  subsequent  conduct  in  the  penin- 
sula. By  this  treaty,  Japan  insured  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  the  safety  and 
repose  of  the  Korean  imperial  house,  and 
guaranteed  the  independence  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Korean  em- 
pire. Korea  should  adopt  Japan's  advice 
concerning  reform.  She  should  also  allow 
Japan  to  take  necessary  measures  in  case 
Korea  should  be  in  danger  of  foreign 
aggression  or  an  internal  revolt.  Neither 
party  should  conclude  without  the  other's 
consent  an  agreement  with  a  third  power 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  present 
treaty. 

Details  in  connection  with  this  funda- 
mental agreement  were  to  be  arranged 
later  between  the  two  governments  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances.  And  the  de- 
tails, as  they  have  gradually  unfolded 
themselves,  have  proved  to  be  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character.  One  of  the  first 
demands  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  Hayashi, 
Japanese  Minister  at  Seul,  was  embodied 
in  the  so-called  Nagamori  scheme,  where- 
by the  right  of  cultivating  all  the  waste 
lands  in  [Korea  exclusive  of  the  govern- 
ment lands  was  to  be  granted  to  a  Japan- 
ese subject,  T.  Nagamori,  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  subject  to  a  renewal.  This  ex- 
haustive proposition  was  met  by  the  most 
widespread  clamor  of  protest  that  had 
ever  greeted  a  foreign  demand  in  Korea. 
It  was  of  no  avail  to  explain  that  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  would  remain  with 
the  Koreans,  and  that  the  cultivation 
would  bring  vast  amounts  of  imported 
money,  greatly  increase  the  wealth  and 
the  export  trade  of  the  Korean  people, 
and  double  the  customs  revenue  of  the 
government.  The  officials  and  peasants 
forthwith  identified  in  their  minds  the  use 


of  its  soil  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  were,  moreover,  impervious  to 
the  argument  that  a  ruthless  exploitation 
of  the  soil  was  one  thing  and  an  economic 
development  of  its  resources  another. 
The  extreme  tension  was  removed  only 
by  the  temporary  suspension  of  discus- 
sion on  the  matter  by  the  Japanese  in 
July,  1904.  Purchases  of  both  cultivated 
and  waste  land  in  tracts  of  varying  sizes 
have  since  been  made  by  the  Japanese 
settlers  in  Korea,  especially  in  the  south 
and  along  the  Seul-Fusan  Railway,  where 
some  of  these  tracts  are  said  to  be  becom- 
ing important  as  models  of  an  improved 
method  of  culture.  Such  an  exhaustive 
enterprise,  however,  "as  was  contemplated 
by  the  Nagamori  plan  seems  now  most 
unlikely  to  be  demanded  again. 

A  less  drastic  concession  of  the  fishing 
rights  along  the  entire  coast-line  of  Korea 
was  granted  on  request,  in  June,  to  the 
Japanese  fishers,  as  well  as  to  the  Ko- 
reans, and  in  return  the  latter  were  re- 
warded with  similar  but  unexercised 
rights  on  the  northern  coast  of  Japan. 
Concerning  mining,  also,  the  Japanese 
have  made  surveys,  and  have  furnished 
an  expert  as  adviser  to  the  Seul  Govern- 
ment. Thus  far  extensive  mining  opera- 
tions have  been  successfully  undertaken 
only  by  the  Americans  at  Yunsan  and 
by  the  British  at  Yinsan.  New  mining 
laws  will  now  probably  be  promulgated, 
and,  together  with  the  development  of 
the  railways,  and  river  navigation,  capital 
will  flow  in  from  Europe  and  America,  as 
well  as  Japan,  to  develop  the  great  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  peninsula. 

A  far  more  important  work  than  in  these 
industries  has  been  achieved  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  transportation,  communication, 
currency,  and  other  politico  -  economic 
matters  which  directly  and  profoundly 
concern  the  native  and  foreign  interests 
in  Korea. 

The  Seul-Fusan  Railway,  the  conces- 
sion for  which  was  promised  by  Korea  so 
early  as  1894  in  her  treaty  of  temporary 
alliance  concluded  with  Japan  on  July  23 
of  that  year,  but  the  building  of  which  had, 
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since  August,  1901,  progressed  very  slow- 
ly, was  finally  at  the  close  of  1903  given  a 
helping  hand  by  the  Tokio  government. 
The  latter  guaranteed  the  payment  of  ten 
million  yen  of  the  capital  of  the  railway 
company  and  its  interest,  and  granted  two 
million  and  two  hundred  thousand  yen  as 
special  subvention.  The  company  was 
then  reorganized,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  pushed  so  vigorously  that 
the  entire  length  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  miles  was  completed  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  and  opened  to  the  public 
on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year.  This 
railway,  with  its  well-known  branch  to 
Chemulpo  and  another  branch  to  Ma- 
sampo,  not  only  possesses  an  immense 
strategic  value,  but  also  runs  through  by 
far  the  richer  half  of  the  Korean  Empire, 
comprising  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of 
both  the  cultivated  area  and  the  farmers' 
families  of  the  entire  peninsula,  as  well  as 
sixty  or  seventy  towns  in  which  fairs  are 
held  regularly  three  times  each  month.  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  rich  soil,  and  hence 
the  exporting  capacity  and  importing 
power,  of  this  region  will  receive  a  great 
impetus  from  this  railway,  and  the  general 
mode  of  life  of  the  people  will  undergo 
profound  changes  through  contact  with 
Japanese  influence,  which  is  now  flowing 
into  South  Korea  with  increased  facility. 
The  tourist  may  now  reach  Seul  from 
Fusan  in  thirteen  hours;  or  in  fifty-six 
hours,  and  presently  perhaps  in  less  than 
fifty  hours,  from  Tokio.  This  ease  of 
transportation  will  be  doubled  and  trebled 
as  the  Seul-Wiju  Railway  now  under  con- 
struction, and  the  Seul-Wonsan  and  other 
contemplated  railways,  connecting  the 
four  quarters  of  Korea  by  rail,  are  com- 
pleted. Eventually,  from  the  northern 
frontier,  railways  will  be  extended  by  the 
Japanese  toward  Niu-chwang  and  to 
Liao-yang  or  Mukden,  and  thus  be  con- 
nected with  the  Northern  Chinese  and  the 
Manchurian  Railways,  so  that  a  through 
connection  by  rail  will  soon  be  established 
from  Fusan  to  Peking  and  to  Europe.  Of 
these  lines,  the  concession  for  the  Seul- 


Wiju  Railway  had  often  been  demanded 
by  the  French,  but  the  Korean  govern- 
ment had  accepted  their  proposition  only 
to  the  extent  of  employing  French  engi- 
neers, the  government  declaring  that  it 
would  construct  the  line  by  its  own  capi- 
tal and  under  its  own  control.  Before  this 
plan  had  at  all  materialized,  however,  the 
opening  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and 
Japan  suddenly  changed  the  situation, 
and  the  concession  was  at  once  granted 
to  the  latter  early  in  March,  1904.  The 
line,  which  is  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  long,  is  now  in  active  construction 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Japanese 
military  authorities.  It  may  be  added 
that,  along  this  and  the  Seul-Fusan  lines 
and  around  their  stations,  extensive  tracts 
of  land  have  been  acquired  by  the  Japan- 
ese "for  military  necessity,"  some  of  them 
through  purchase  and  others  by  seizure. 
In  this  procedure  of  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties the  political  significance  of  these  lines 
appears  well  exemplified.  The  enormous 
economic  value  of  the  great  railway  sys- 
tem must  seem  in  the  minds  of  many  Ko- 
reans not  a  little  compromised  by  the  po- 
litical fears  which  the  system  has  entailed 
upon  them. 

Hardly  less  sweeping  than  the  other 
concessions  that  have  been  described  is 
the  right  of  the  river  and  coast  navigation 
reluctantly  granted  by  the  Korean  govern- 
ment to  the  Japanese  on  August  13, 1905. 
The  entire  coast  line  of  the  peninsula, 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  miles  long, 
as  well  as  all  the  numerous  streams  which 
flow  out  from  the  main  mountain  range, 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  Japanese 
shipowners.  The  latter  may  also  at  any 
landing-place  rent  land  and  build  ware- 
houses and  wharves,  which  provision 
would  as  much  facilitate  colonization  as 
navigation.  The  Korean  coast  to  the  west 
and  south  affords  many  harbors  and 
anchorages,  only  a  few  of  which  have 
been  open  to  foreign  trade,  so  that  within 
a  few  years  the  maps  will  show  several 
new  ports  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world. 
As  to  the  rivers,  their  navigable  courses 
are,  owing  to  the  soft  beds  and  extensive 
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erosion,  ratherlong  in  comparison  with  the 
short  lengths  of  the  streams.  Consequent- 
ly, the  civilization  of  Korea  has  from  an- 
cient tunes  grown  along  the  great  rivers, 
so  that  their  navigation  leads  to  the 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  This  concession,  therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  railways,  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  practically  the  entire  eco- 
nomic sections  of  the  Korean  empire  to 
Japanese  enterprise.  The  rivers  and  har- 
bors will  naturally  be  improved,  and  the 
natives  and  foreign  traders  will  alike  be 
benefited  by  the  new  activity,  the  latter 
of  whom  always  enjoy,  in  this  as  well  as  all 
other  matters  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, the  most -favored-nation  treatment 
in  Korea. 

Over  the  means  of  communication, 
also,  —  namely,  the  post,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  system  of  Korea.  —  Japan  has 
secured  as  complete  a  control  as  over  the 
railways  and  navigation.  Hitherto  there 
had  existed  two  parallel  systems  in  Ko- 
rea, the  one  under  Korean  and  the  other 
under  Japanese  management,  causing  a 
continual  friction  and  embarrassment  to 
both  parties  and  greatly  retarding  the 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 
The  native  postal  system  inaugurated  in 
1895  still  depended  on  horses  and  hu- 
man shoulders  for  conveyance,  handled 
no  parcels  or  money  orders,  and  in  1901 
carried  only  1,380,000  messages  as  com- 
pared with  the  8,200,000  carried  in  1903 
by  the  Japanese  postal  system  in  Korea. 
In  telephone,  also,  the  Korean  system  in 
operation  in  Seul  and  Chemulpo  was  sub- 
scribed to  by  less  than  a  hundred  persons, 
while  the  Japanese  service  in  the  same 
localities  and  in  Fusan  was  supported  by 
nearly  a  thousand.  The  telegraphic  ser- 
vice had  been  so  unreliable  and  at  tunes 
so  utterly  out  of  order  that  the  Japanese 
army  was  obliged,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chinese  war  in  1894,  to  construct  a  mili- 
tary line  between  Fusan,  Seul,  and  Che- 
mulpo. Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
war,  however,  the  Japanese  had  made 
little  further  progress  in  telegraphic  con- 
struction, while  the  Korean  system  had  in 


the  meantime  been  considerably  extended. 
The  latter  still  continued  to  be  cumber- 
some and  sometimes  unreliable.  The  en- 
tire system  of  post,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone under  Korean  control  showed  in  the 
budget  for  1904  receipts  of  100,080  yen 
and  a  deficit  of  230,589  yen,  an  excess  of 
the  expenditures  over  the  revenue  being 
an  annual  feature  of  the  system,  whereas 
the  parallel  system  in  the  peninsula  under 
Japanese  management  actually  brought 
in  the  same  yearan  income  of  477, 136yen, 
or  an  excess  of  151,199  over  the  expendi- 
tures. In  spite  of  its  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency, however,  the  Korean  govern- 
ment had  more  than  once  requested  the 
Japanese  to  withdraw  their  postal  ser- 
vice from  Korea,  and  also  had  brought 
numerous  obstacles  against  telegraphic 
communications.  As  the  recent  war  swift- 
ly changed  the  situation,  however,  the 
Japanese  system  in  Korea  made  vigorous 
progress,  to  the  clear  advantage  of  all 
parties  concerned.  Mr.  Oura,  Japanese 
Minister  of  Transportation,  and  a  party  of 
experts,  made  an  inspecting  tour  of  Korea 
and  Manchuria  toward  the  end  of  1904, 
and  a  result  of  his  observations  has  now 
appeared  in  the  agreement  signed  on 
April  1, 1905.  By  this  contract  the  entire 
system  of  communication  in  Korea,  ex- 
cepting the  telephone  service  in  the  Im- 
perial household,  was,  with  a  view  to  in- 
corporating the  system  with  the  Japanese, 
transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Japanese 
government.  The  latter  should  assume 
the  financial  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment and  extension,  and  make  reports 
and  pay  part  of  the  profits  to  the  Korean 
government.  When  the  Korean  finances 
were  sufficiently  strong,  the  entire  system 
should  be  returned  to  the  charge  of  the 
Seul  government. 

Japan's  control  has  extended  also  over 
the  public  finances  of  Korea.  The  well- 
known  evils  of  the  free  nickel  coinage  in 
Korea  were  at  last  brought  to  an  end  when 
the  mint  was  closed  on  November  30, 
1904;  the  monetary  union  of  Korea  with 
Japan  was  decreed  on  January  19, 1905; 
and,  finally,  the  redemption  of  the  old 
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coins  was  begun  in  June.  The  new  coins 
are  on  the  gold  basis,  and  the  old  coins 
which  are  now  declared  to  be  on  the  silver 
basis  are,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old 
Japanese  coins  in  1897,  when  Japan 
adopted  the  gold  standard,  exchanged  for 
exactly  one  half  their  face  values  under 
the  new  system.  The  Japanese  First 
Bank  at  Seul  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  entire  business  in  connection  with  the 
monetary  arrangement,  and  is  in  return 
allowed  to  issue  notes  against  its  strong 
reserves.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
diplomatic  history  of  Korea  before  the 
war  know  that  these  Japanese  banknotes 
were  at  once  a  great  lubricator  of  foreign 
trade  and  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  diplomats.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  Bank  undertook  to  float  a  six 
per  cent  loan  of  two  million  yen  at  Tokio 
last  July,  which  was  more  than  four  times 
over-subscribed.  The  Bank  was  further 
given  charge  over  the  national  treasury. 
Deposits  of  the  government  are  to  re- 
ceive no  interest  from  the  Bank,  which  in 
return  is  under  obligation  to  loan  to  the 
government  without  interest  any  amount 
not  exceeding  300,000  yen  beyond  the  en- 
tire deposits,  or  between  300,000  and 
1,000,000  over  the  deposits  at  six  per 
cent.  If  this  arrangement  may  not  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  effect  of  preventing 
corrupt  practices  of  the  Korean  tax-col- 
lectors, integrity  has  at  least  been  largely 
assured  in  the  handling  of  the  issues  of 
the  taxes  after  they  once  reach  the  central 
exchequer.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  by  far  the  most  far-reaching  impor- 
tance of  the  new  financial  agreement  con- 
sists in  its  monetary  section,  for  the  advan- 
tages of  a  stable  currency  to  the  entire 
economic  life  in  Korea  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated. 

Of  the  other  details  of  reform  which 
have  not  advanced  so  far  as  those  already 
discussed,  we  may  omit  all  but  one.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  some  respects  a  more 
urgent  need  of  reform  than  in  all  the 
branches  of  administration  that  have 
been  enumerated  is  found  in  the  local 


government  of  Korea.  For  it  is  universal- 
ly known  that  the  illegal  exactions  of  the 
provincial  officials  and  land-owning  no- 
bility are  largely  responsible  for  the  im- 
providence and  penury  of  the  Korean 
peasant.  He  finds  it  unwise  to  improve 
his  work  or  to  increase  or  save  his  earn- 
ings, for  all  his  surplus  capital  would  in- 
vite the  extortions  of  the  ill-paid  official 
or  poor  landlord.  All  the  industries  of 
Korea,  the  excellent  products  of  some  of 
which  have  at  one  time  or  another  in  his- 
tory been  the  pride  of  Korea,  have  for 
this  reason  deteriorated  so  far  that  one 
finds  to-day  the  remains  of  her  past  glory 
rather  in  China  and  Japan  than  in  Korea 
herself.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  is 
allowed  to  persist,  the  industrial  habits  of 
the  Korean  people,  and  consequently  the 
material  basis  of  their  national  progress, 
may  hardly  be  expected  to  improve.  The 
reforms  in  currency  and  transportation, 
in  navigation  and  trade,  and  even  in  agri- 
culture, would  even  tend  to  enrich  for- 
eign entrepreneurs  faster  than  the  Koreans 
themselves.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
the  habitual  laziness  which  the  latter 
have  acquired  during  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion is  hopelessly  beyond  remedy.  The 
removal  of  the  prime  cause,  that  is,  offi- 
cial corruption,  together  with  the  crea- 
tion of  new  opportunities  of  life,  such  as 
the  already  mentioned  reforms  would 
bring,  might  serve  to  make  the  Koreans 
unlearn  in  decades  the  evil  traits  they 
have  acquired  in  centuries.  The  experi- 
ment would,  at  any  rate,  be  worthy  of 
high  statesmanship .  What ,  then ,  have  the 
Japanese  reformers  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  local  administration  of 
Korea  ?  It  is  perhaps  just  to  say  that  this 
work  has  only  been  l>egun  from  several 
directions,  and  that  with  the  return  of 
peace  Japan  may  be  expected  to  apply 
herself  with  zeal  to  this  most  complex  and 
delicate  of  all  reforms.  In  the  North, 
General  Hasegawa,  commander  of  the 
Japanese  army  in  Korea,  has  placed  the 
provinces  of  Phyong-an  and  Ham-gyong 
under  martial  law,  whereby  the  police  of 
the  army  has  been  vigorously  suppressing 
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the  illegal  conduct  of  the  Korean  official 
and  of  the  Japanese  soldier.  In  many 
respects  the  people  prefer  the  stern  mili- 
tary administration  of  the  Japanese  to 
the  irregular  but  extortionate  rule  of  the 
Korean  officialdom.  It  is  said  that  the 
magistrates  now  shrink  from  holding  of- 
fices in  the  North.  The  military  regime 
must,  however  brief  its  duration,  leave  a 
distinct  impression  upon  the  people  of  a 
clean  administration  of  local  affairs.  The 
Japanese  Minister  at  Seul  also  took  an 
unusual  step  when  he  proclaimed  through 
the  Japanese  Consuls  to  the  Koreans  at 
the  ports  that  the  latter  might  henceforth 
appeal  from  the  local  officials  to  the  Con- 
suls or  the  Minister.  The  anomalous 
privilege  has  been  exercised  by  many  a 
Korean.  More  regular  and  permanent 
measures  are,  however,  being  taken.  An 
adviser  of  police  affairs  has  been  em- 
ployed from  Japan,  and  the  old  police 
force  of  Seul  has  been  reduced  from  1723 
to  1000  men  on  increased  salaries,  four 
illiterate  chiefs  and  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  personal  guard  of  the  high  officials 
being  dismissed.  The  reform  at  the  capi- 
tal will  presently  be  followed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  it  is  expected  that  the  new 
police  force  will  assume  the  power  of  col- 
lecting the  taxes  which  has  hitherto  been 
vested  in  the  civil  officials.  These  mea- 
sures are  potent,  but  are  mere  beginnings, 
and  the  future  task  of  official  reform 
seems  colossal. 

These  remarkable  changes  in  Korean 
administration  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  not 
always  been  designed  and  proposed  by  the 
Japanese  Minister  at  Seul,  but  largely  by 
the  various  Japanese  advisers  whose  ser- 
vice the  Korean  government  has  secured 
by  special  contracts.  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement  of  August  22,  1904,  Mr. 
Megata  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the  latter  an 
American  citizen  long  in  Japanese  service 
and  formerly  Councilor  at  the  Japanese 
Legation  at  Washington,  were  employed, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  as  financial  and 
diplomatic  advisers,  respectively,  with 
the  following  broad  powers:  that  all  the 


important  undertakings  in  these  respec- 
tive departments  should  be  approved  by 
the  advisers,  and  that  the  latter  might 
make  propositions  to  the  Cabinet  or  con- 
fer directly  with  the  Throne .  Besides  these 
two,  there  are  Japanese  advisers  with 
more  or  less  similar  powers  in  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  commerce,  of  the 
army,  of  education,  and  of  police,  and  the 
European  advisers,  including  the  versa- 
tile Miss  Sonntag,  who  had  hitherto  been 
employed  by  the  Korean  government, 
have  been  dismissed  one  after  another 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  last  to 
leave  was  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  the  hon- 
ored director  of  the  Korean  customs, 
whose  highly  usefurservice  ended  at  the 
close  of  last  August.  Concerning  the  Jap- 
anese advisers,  who  now  virtually  con- 
trol the  important  affairs  of  the  state,  one 
may  observe  a  common  characteristic, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  then-  com- 
patriots who  in  a  similar  capacity  flowed 
into  Seul  ten  years  ago,  during  and  after 
the  Chinese  war.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  adventurous  spirits  with  more 
schemes  for  reform  than  special  attain- 
ments in  their  respective  departments, 
while  the  present  incumbents  are  mostly 
recognized  experts  with  ripe  knowledge 
acquired  during  their  long  terms  of  service 
in  Japan  or  abroad.  They  seem  to  have 
thus  far  worked  in  harmony,  and  will 
probably  be  organized  into  a  definite  re- 
lationship to  one  another  and  to  the  Jap- 
anese Minister. 

Under  the  impulse  of  these  and  other 
forces,  the  Korean  government  has,  be- 
sides agreeing  to  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  Japanese,  undertaken  to  institute  a 
few  innovations  of  its  own  initiative. 
Wiju  and  Yongampo  on  the  northern 
frontier  have  thus  been  opened  at  last  to 
foreign  trade.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  military  organization,  which 
has  proved  of  little  service,  but  consumed 
annually  a  third  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  impoverished  State.  The  official  sys- 
tem of  the  central  government  has  been 
remodeled  on  a  conservative  basis,  three 
hundred  sinecures  being  abolished. 
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From  this  broad  survey  of  the  works  of 
the  Japanese  government  in  Korea,  one 
may  say  that  it  is  an  altogether  extraor- 
dinary state  of  affairs  that  the  treaty  of 
Portsmouth  has  found  in  the  peninsular 
empire.  Within  a  brief  year  and  a  half, 
and  under  the  exigencies  of  a  war,  Japan 
has  gained  a  partial  control  of  the  foreign 
affairs  and  the  local  administration  and 
a  complete  mastery  over  the  transporta- 
tion, communication,  currency,  naviga- 
tion, and  fisheries  of  Korea,  and  thus  has 
succeeded  in  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  economic  enterprise  therein  of  all 
industrial  nations  of  the  world.  Side  by 
side  with  the  activities  of  the  authorities, 
private  citizens  of  Japan  have  migrated  in 
large  numbers  into  Korea,  where  they  are 
now  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands,  and 
the  entire  peninsula  is  already  assuming 
an  air  of  great  fermentation.  The  schools 
are  filled  with  pupils,  periodicals  and 
books  are  eagerly  bought,  men  of  the  two 
nationalities  are  jostling  one  another,  and 
the  local  officials  are  subjected  to  the 
merciless  scrutiny  of  the  unwelcome  for- 
eigners. The  older  people  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  fast  growing  new  surroundings,  while 
the  younger  generation  are  forced,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  to  take  more  and  more 
heed  of  what  passes  in  a  sphere  wider 
than  that  of  their  self-interest.  On  the  one 
hand,  "the  war  helped  rather  than  hin- 
dered trade,"  says  an  American  consular 
report,  "the  commercial  highways  being 
held  open..  Cereals  yielded  large  crops 
and  sold  high,  both  Japan  and  Russia 
buying.  Labor  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  work  at  good  wages.  Much  of  this 
had  to  do  with  the  movement  of  troops. 
This  brought  in  millions  of  dollars  of  un- 
expected and  unusual  money.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Koreans  never  had 
so  much  money  to  spend,  and  that  they 
spent  it  freely ;  hence  any  improvement  in 
Korea  or  in  the  East  is  bound  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  advantages  to  foreign  trade. 
One  disadvantage,  doubtless  due  to  the 
war,  and  partly  to  the  increased  wages, 
was  the  increased  cost  of  living.  This  ad- 
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vanced  fifty  per  cent,  in  some  cases  fully 
one  hundred  per  cent."  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  the  two  races  meet  for 
practical  purposes,  unpleasant  incidents 
occur,  and  often  cause  bitter  complaints 
by  the  Korean  and  unfavorable  reaction 
upon  the  Japanese.  Amid  this  stimulus 
and  this  jar,  a  new  nation  is  being  mould- 
ed to  meet  the  new  conditions  which  are 
fast  gaining  control  over  the  entire  situa- 
tion. 

One  would  naturally  ask,  to  what  gen- 
eral course  of  events  would  these  new 
conditions  tend.  An  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  forces  which  the  war  has 
set  loose  and  which  are  bringing  their 
inevitable  consequences  would  be  highly 
instructive.  Let  us,  however,  content 
ourselves  here  by  pointing  to  the  Korean 
clauses  in  the  three  important  documents 
concluded  within  the  last  two  years, 
in  which  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Korean  problem  is  easily  traceable,  — 
namely,  the  Korean-Japanese  treaty  of 
alliance  of  February  23, 1904,  the  Russo- 
Japanese  treaty  of  peace  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1905,  and  the  Anglo- Japanese 
agreement  of  alliance  concluded  on  Au- 
gust 12,  and  published  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  dispatch  to  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  St.  Petersburg  on  September  26, 
1905.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
instrument  at  once  placed  Korea  under 
Japan's  military  protection  and  adminis- 
trative guidance,  and  bound  Japan  to 
uphold  Korea's  independence  and  territo- 
rial integrity,  including  the  safety  of  her 
Imperial  house.  One  will  readily  ob- 
serve that  two  distinct  points  are  here 
involved.  These  two  points  the  further 
progress  of  events,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  described,  seems  to  have  put 
so  far  apart,  that  in  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth Japan's  preponderance  over  Korea 
was  recognized  by  Russia,  while  little  was 
said  of  the  independence  of  the  peninsular 
empire.  It  was  even  said  that  M.  Witte 
insisted  during  the  discussion  of  the  clause 
that  Baron  Komura  should  declare  in  his 
proposed  terms  that  Japan  intended  to 
make  of  Korea  a  province  of  the  Japanese 
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Empire.  This  the  Baron  is  reported  to 
have  emphatically  declined,  presumably 
because  he  would  not  consider  the  pro- 
tection by  Japan  and  the  territorial  inte- 
grity of  Korea  incompatible  with  each 
other.  The  difference  between  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  situation  is,  however, 
reflected  unmistakably  in  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement,  the  third  article  of 
which  reads:  "Japan  possessing  para- 
mount political,  military,  and  economic 
interests  in  Korea,  Great  Britain  recog- 
nizes Japan's  right  to  take  such  measures 
for  the  guidance,  control,  and  protection 
of  Korea  as  she  may  deem  proper  and 
necessary  to  safeguard  and  advance  those 
interests,  providing  the  measures  so  taken 
are  not  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  all  nations."  In  other  words, 
Japan  is  left  free  to  control  Korea  and 
then  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  open  her 
door  equally  wide  to  all  nations,  including 
Japan  herself.  After  specially  dwelling 
on  the  substance  of  this  article,  Lord 
Lansdowne  says  in  his  dispatch:  "The 
treaty  at  this  point  differs  conspicuously 
from  that  of  1902.  It  has,  however,  be- 
come evident  that  Korea,  owing  to  its  close 
proximity  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  to 
its  inability  to  stand  alone,  must  fall  under 
the  control  and  tutelage  of  Japan.  His 
Majesty's  Government  observes  with 
satisfaction  that  this  point  has  been 
readily  conceded  by  Russia  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  similar  views  are  held  by  the 
other  Powers  with  regard  to  the  relations 
which  should  subsist  between  Japan  and 
Korea."  Thus  are  Korea's  alleged  inca- 
pacity of  self-government  and  Japan's 
need  of  control  over  the  peninsular  affairs 
openly  recognized  by  a  third  Power,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  other  Power 
will  deny  these  points.  Such  a  declaration 
could  not  be  made,  it  is  admitted,  in  1902, 
when  the  first  treaty  of  alliance  was  con- 
cluded, nor  perhaps  even  at  the  time 
when  the  Korean-Japanese  protocol  was 
signed  in  February,  1904.  Yet  the  doc- 
trine of  Korea's  independence  is  still  not 


theoretically  contradictory  with  this  situa- 
tion now  recognized  by  the  Russian  and 
British  governments,  nor  has  it  become 
less  effective  than  in  the  last  year,  for, 
while  the  control  by  Japan  has  since  been 
tightened,  Korea  remains  a  separate  em- 
pire with  all  the  sovereign  rights  of  an  in- 
dependent State.  Japan,  speaking  tech- 
nically, exercises  a  supervisory  control 
and  discharges  administrative  functions 
entrusted  to  her  care.  The  future  trend  of 
affairs  —  whether  the  Korean  independ- 
ence will  vanish  into  a  mere  fiction  as 
the  Japanese  control  advances,  or  whether 
under  the  latter  the  peninsular  people 
will  be  trained  to  an  effective  self-gov- 
ernment—  must  largely  be  determined 
by  the  mutual  interaction  of  the  com- 
plex factors,  both  Korean  and  Japanese, 
public  and  private,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious, which  are  steadily  working  out 
the  destiny  of  the  peninsula,  but  which 
can  hardly  be  adequately  discussed  here. 


ii 

The  new  situation  in  Manchuria  is  less 
advanced  in  evolution,  but  is,  in  its  legal 
aspects,  more  complex,  than  that  in  Ko- 
rea. This  difference  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  which  contains 
less  exhaustive  but  more  numerous 
clauses  about  the  Three  Provinces  than 
about  the  peninsular  empire.  Any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  diplomatic  his- 
tory before  the  war  and  the  recent  changes 
brought  about  in  Manchuria  is  aware  that 
there  are  in  that  vast  territory  three 
spheres,  one  including  another,  each  of 
the  smaller  of  which  is  under  special  con- 
ditions in  addition  to  those  governing  the 
one  next  larger  than  itself,  —  namely,  the 
entire  Manchuria,  the  territory  under 
military  occupation  of  the  Japanese,  and 
that  part  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula 
which  was  leased  to  Russia  in  1898  for 
twenty-five  years,  subject  to  renewal,  and 
which  the  Russians  have  named  the  pro- 
vince of  Kwang-tung.  Of  these  three 
spheres,  the  new  treaty  has  provided,  re- 
garding the  whole  of  Manchuria,  that  the 
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Russian  and  Japanese  forces  should  sim- 
ultaneously and  completely  evacuate  it, 
that  China's  full  sovereignty  should  be 
reinstated  therein,  and  that  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  economic  opportunities 
therein  for  all  nations.  The  importance  of 
this  triumphant  concession  made  by  M. 
Witte  in  behalf  of  Russia  needs  no  empha- 
sis. Concerning  the  lease  of  Kwang-tung, 
including  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  that  it  should  be  transferred  to 
Japan. 

Regarding  the  second  sphere,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  railway  south  of  Kwan- 
cheng-tsu  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese,  the  Russians  holding  the 
line  from  that  point  to  Harbin,  together 
with  the  trans-Manchurian  railway  which 
connects  the  Siberian  and  the  Ussuri 
railways,  and  that  both  Powers  might 
station  reasonable  numbers  of  railway 
guards  along  the  lines  under  their  respec- 
tive control.  This  arrangement  will  leave 
478£  miles  of  rail  in  the  Japanese  hands, 
and  146J  miles  to  Harbin  and  about  936 
miles  between  Mandchouria  and  Grote- 
kovo  in  the  Russian.  Also,  the  rights  of  the 
Japanese  to  construct  certain  branch  lines 
and  utilize  the  Yentai  and  other  coal 
mines,  which  had  been  operated  by  the 
Russians,  were  recognized.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  railways  in  Manchuria 
were  originally  constructed,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Russo-Chinese  agreements  of  Sep- 
tember 8, 1896,  and  March  27, 1898,  by  a 
semi-official  Russian  organization  called 
the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  Company, 
and  that  they  were  really  managed  by 
Russia,  but  were  nominally  under  a  joint 
control  with  China,  which  country  might 
purchase  the  lines  after  thirty-six  years, 
or  else  take  them  over  without  payment 
after  eighty  years.  From  this  it  seems  to 
follow  that  Japan  must  specially  treat 
with  China  as  to  whether  the  old  terms 
should  rule  the  disposition  of  the  railway 
surrendered  by  Russia,  or  whether  China 
should  purchase  it  sooner  than  at  the  end 
of  the  stipulated  period.  Japan,  however, 


will,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  guard  the  line  with  the  ne- 
cessary forces,  so  long  as  it  is  under  her 
control,  as  Russia  will  likewise  in  regard 
to  the  railways  under  her  management. 
Japan  will  also,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
construct  with  her  own  resources  a  railway 
from  the  Korean  frontier  toward  Niu- 
chwang  and  possibly  from  the  same  start- 
ing point  toward  some  strategic  and  com- 
mercial centres  on  the  main  line  south  of 
Kwan-cheng-tsu,  together  with  a  branch 
from  the  latter  to  Kirin,  the  Chinese  con- 
cession to  Russia  for  this  last  line  having 
been  transferred  by  the  new  treaty  to 
Japan. 

The  arrangement  between  Russia  and 
Japan  regarding  the  railway  guards  was 
natural  from  the  perpetual  danger  to  life 
and  property  from  the  so-called  mounted 
bandits  who  infest  nearly  all  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Manchuria.  There  is  in  every 
large  section  of  China  an  unsettled  popu- 
lation ready  to  create  great  disorder  when- 
ever troubles  arise.  Provincial  troops  are 
largely  recruited  from  these  men,  and 
after  disbandment  their  lawless  habits  be- 
come intensified.  They  are  a  peculiar 
product  of  Chinese  society  and  politics, 
and  have  been  an  important  historic  fac- 
tor throughout  the  ages.  They  have,  how- 
ever, nowhere  been  so  turbulent  in  recent 
years  as  in  the  two  southern  provinces  of 
Manchuria,  where  they  have  successfully 
utilized  the  native  instinct  of  the  Chinese 
to  aggregate,  and  formed  powerful  bands 
of  marauders.  The  leaders  of  these  bands 
may  at  a  moment's  call  gather  the  hun- 
dreds, and  often  thousands,  of  their  fol- 
lowers, who  appear  at  other  times  as 
farmers,  woodcutters,  petty  pawnbrok- 
ers, and  the  like,  but  may  in  an  instant 
turn  robbers  and  incendiaries,  and  become 
a  law  unto  themselves.  Their  predatory 
expeditions  are  so  frequent  that  farm- 
houses are  often  found  armed  for  defense, 
and  many  a  wealthy  youth  even  joins  the 
band  in  order  to  make  his  house  immune 
from  outrages.  During  the  war  both  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  armies  employed 
bandits  as  laborers,  as  spies,  and  even  as 
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volunteers.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
marauders  would  return  to  a  quiet  life 
immediately  after  the  ravages  of  the  war, 
and  the  railways  and  other  properties 
would  be  open  to  their  depredations  but 
for  the  guards  provided  for  in  the  new 
treaty.  It  must  not  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  government  will  view 
the  guards  with  complacency,  for  not  only 
will  their  existence  be  a  continuous  re- 
minder of  its  incapacity  to  maintain  or- 
der, but  also  the  memory  is  still  fresh  of 
the  political  dangers  which  the  so-called 
railway  and  frontier  guards  of  Russia 
have  recently  caused  in  Manchuria.  Only 
under  the  wisest  rule  would  the  bandits 
disappear,  and  only  then  may  the  foreign 
guards  be  withdrawn.  In  the  meantime, 
the  numbers  of  the  guards  to  be  sta- 
tioned are  strictly  defined  within  safe 
bounds,  and  China  is  no  longer  likely  to 
agree  to  their  increase. 

The  most  momentous  question  to  all 
minds  about  the  future  of  Manchuria  will 
be  whether  China  will  henceforth  prove 
sufficiently  strong  to  govern  the  territory 
and  prevent  all  possibilities  of  another 
disastrous  war.  As  Sir  Robert  Hart  has 
said  in  his  memorial  recommending  an 
increase  of  the  land-tax,  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  was 
China's  inability  to  safeguard  portions  of 
her  own  empire.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  policy  of  the  late  Li  Hung-chang  to 
allow  the  absorption  of  Manchuria  by 
Russia  was  hardly  opposed  by  any  Man* 
chu  prince  in  Peking,  and  that  the  out- 
burst of  indignation  against  Russia  which 
took  place  finally  after  April,  1904,  came 
more  from  the  patriots  in  the  eighteen  pro- 
vinces than  from  the  authorities  at  the 
capital .  Those  who  have  followed  the  re- 
cent events  in  China,  however,  must  also 
have  noted  that  an  important  change  has 
latterly  come  over  her  official  mind.  The 
latent  and  often  suppressed  desire  for  re- 
form has,  since  the  failure  of  the  Boxer  up- 
rising, and  especially  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  war,  gradually  become  such  a 
potent  power  among  the  more  enlightened 
Chinese  that  the  policy  of  the  Peking 


government  already  reflects  signs  of  its 
irresistible  influence.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  is  that  the  patriots  regard  reform 
as  a  necessary  means  for  the  strength  of 
China.  The  motive  force  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  growing  jealousy  of  China  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
significant  movement,  with  its  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  would  extend  into  a 
prolonged  article.  Let  it  suffice  here  to 
suggest  that  the  growing  national  senti- 
ment must  in  no  small  measure  have  been 
inspired  by  the  incidents  of  the  war,  but 
that  the  same  jealousy,  once  aroused,  is 
directed  against  all  foreign  Powers,  not 
excepting  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Concerning  the  United  States,  we  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  boycott  movement 
and  the  Canton-Hankau  railway  affair. 
As  regards  Japan,  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  China  would  meekly  sub- 
mit Manchuria  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Power  which  is  of  a  similar  race  and  cul- 
ture with  herself,  and  which  has,  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice,  saved  the  territory  for 
her  from  Russian  occupation.  Influential 
persons,  in  and  out  of  office,  have  mani- 
fested deep  concern  lest  Japan  merely 
displace  Russia  as  usurper  of  the  Three 
Provinces.  As  soon  as  the  Japanese 
army  occupied  Ying-kau  (Niu-chwang) 
and  established  its  civil  administration, 
the  Peking  government  demanded  an 
immediate  restoration  of  the  city  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  China  desired  to  be  represent- 
ed at  the  recent  peace  conference,  and 
when  her  wishes  were  not  complied  with, 
hastily  notified  the  Powers  that  she  would 
not  consider  herself  bound  by  the  terms 
regarding  Manchuria  which  Russia  and 
Japan  might  conclude  between  them- 
selves. China  even  contemplated  sending 
special  envoys  to  the  neutral  Powers  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  views  on  Man- 
churia, and  seek  their  moral  support  for 
China  against  any  unfavorable  agree- 
ment between  the  belligerents,  but  the 
plan  was  defeated  by  an  opposition.  It  is 
evident  that  there  are  in  China  two  classes 
of  patriots,  one  of  which  is  animated  by 
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national  jealousy  with  little  regard  to  the 
complex  requirements  of  the  modern 
state,  and  the  other  possessing  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  real  position  China 
holds  among  the  Powers.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  practical  wisdom  and  en- 
lightened patriotism  of  the  latter  class, 
though  it  is  the  smaller,  will  prevail  over 
the  former,  the  extreme  wing  of  which 
must  be  strongly  anti-foreign.  To  this 
abler  class  seem  to  belong  Yuan  Shi-kai, 
Viceroy  of  the  metropolitan  province  of 
Chili,  which  is  the  most  closely  related  to 
Manchuria,  and  the  new  Viceroy  of  Man- 
churia, Chao  Erh-sun  himself.  These  and 
other  statesmen  have  frequently  met  to- 
gether and  deliberated  plans  for  the  re- 
construction of  Manchuria.  From  the 
understood  views  of  these  persons,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  their  plans  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  official  system  of  Manchuria 
with  that  of  China  Proper,  a  conservative 
invitation  and  adoption  of  Japan's  ad- 
vice and  assistance  for  reconstruction, 
and  a  gradual  upbuilding  of  an  efficient 
army  and  police  force. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  so  far  as 
China  is  concerned,  she  is  at  least  fully 
alive  to  her  sovereign  rights  in  the  birth- 
place of  her  reigning  dynasty,  and,  what 
is  more,  is  determined  to  do  her  utmost 
to  insure  its  safety.  She  will  tolerate  the 
preponderating  influence  of  no  Power 
over  the  territory.  Within  Manchuria, 
moreover,  there  is  little  probability  of 
a  renewed  aggression  by  Russia  so  long 
as  she  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
for  her  railway  guards  will  at  no  time  be 
powerful  enough  to  occupy  the  vast  ter- 
ritory. Nor  is  Japan,  a  Power  which  has 
persistently  declared  her  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  China's  sovereign  rights  in 
Manchuria,  likely  suddenly  to  become  so 
short-sighted  as  to  infringe  them,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  moral  prestige  she  has 
acquired  there  at  an  immense  sacrifice. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  only  possible 
source  of  danger  is  in  the  diplomacy  at 
Peking.  For,  if  Russia  has  now  lost  her 


last  hopes  of  an  exclusive  trade  policy  in 
Manchuria,  has  she  also  outlived  her  old 
diplomatic  methods  ?  In  such  a  country 
of  contradictory  forces  as  China,  a  tre- 
mendous issue  might  hinge  on  this  ques- 
tion. A  Li  Hung-chang  at  Peking  might, 
under  the  venal  influence  of  a  covert  di- 
plomacy, be  yielding  the  vital  interest  of 
Manchuria  or  Mongolia,  and  be  steadily 
undermining  the  work  of  reconstruction 
zealously  carried  on  by  a  Chao  Erh-sun 
at  Mukden.  The  world  has  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  its  hopes  of  the  change  of 
Russia's  methods  are  not  unjustified.  If 
she  should  persist  in  her  old  art,  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  Japan  would  by  all 
means  prevail  upon  China  to  strengthen 
Manchuria  against  a  renewed  danger  by 
a  virtual  coalition  with  herself.  The  con- 
sequent regime  in  that  territory  may  be 
either  a  joint  administration  by  China 
and  Japan,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and 
England  in  Soudan,  or  a  supervisory  rule 
by  Japan,  as  that  of  England  over  Egypt, 
or,  perhaps  more  likely,  an  entrusted  ad- 
ministration (Ubertragene  Verwaltung),&s 
that  of  England  in  Cyprus,  or  that  of 
Austro-Hungary  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina. 

Hoping  that  such  a  result  is  a  remote 
possibility,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that 
Japan  has  acquired  so  great  a  moral  in- 
fluence over  China,  and  Manchuria  in 
particular,  that  no  degree  of  chauvinism 
on  the  part  of  the  reactionary  Chinese 
will  be  able  to  obstruct  certain  reason- 
able suggestions  which  Japan  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make.  These  suggestions  will 
be  political  as  regards  Kwang-tung,  the 
lease  of  which  has  been  surrendered  by 
Russia,  and  mainly  economic  for  the 
whole  of  Manchuria.  Of  the  former, 
Japan  will  request  China  to  recognize  her 
assumption  of  the  lease  either  under  the 
old  terms  concluded  between  Russia  and 
China,  or  under  entirely  new  terms  to  be 
settled  between  China  and  Japan.  As  for 
Port  Arthur,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  at  this 
stage  whether  it  will  be  refortified  by  the 
Japanese  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  or 
whether  it  will  be  completely  dismantled. 
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For  the  rest  of  the  leased  territory,  the 
Japanese  authorities  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain therein  a  wise  administration,  ma- 
tured by  their  experience  of  governing  the 
natives  of  this  part  in  1895  and  1904-05. 
Japan's  probable  economic  policy  for  the 
whole  of  Manchuria  calls  for  a  few  words 
of  explanation. 

The  vast  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Manchuria  are  well  known 
to-day.  During  his  recent  campaign, 
Prince  Kuni  even  discovered  near  Liao- 
yang  some  rice  growing  wild  among  tall 
millet,  which  fact  suggests  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  extended  culture  in  Manchuria 
of  the  upland  (okabo)  variety  of  rice.  In 
spite  of  these  facts,  however,  thoughtful 
observers  from  Japan  have  concluded 
that  the  primary  work  in  this  class  of 
industry  in  these  regions  may  well  be 
left  to  the  Chinese  immigrants;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
undertake  the  Japanese  colonization  of 
Manchuria  on  any  large  scale.  The  cli- 
mate is  too  vigorous  and  changeable,  the 
natural  scenery  is  too  monotonous,  the 
farming  implements  are  far  too  large  and 
heavy,  and  the  Japanese  settlers  are  too 
unsteady  and  sensitive,  for  the  latter  to  be 
successful  fanners  in  this  new  land.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  who  now 
constitute  nine-tenths  of  the  more  than 
ten  million  inhabitants  of  Manchuria, 
are,  in  their  habits  and  mental  aptitude, 
an  ideal  agent  for  its  development.  It  is 
not  the  Japanese  farmhands  who  may 
succeed  here,  but  the  Japanese  capital- 
ists and  organizers.  Under  these  pecu- 
liar conditions,  Japan's  economic  policy 
in  Manchuria  should  rather  be  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  than  colonial. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  policy  ap- 
pears comparatively  simple.  Japan  will 
insist,  in  all  her  undertakings,  here  as  well 
as  in  Korea,  that,  however  narrow  the 
entrance  may  be,  the  door  for  trade  and 
other  economic  enterprise  shall  be  open 
equally  to  herself  and  all  other  nations. 
This  policy  on  the  part  of  Japan,  which 
is  so  imperative  for  her  true  welfare,  and 
has  been  so  repeatedly  declared  before  the 


world,  and  so  successfully  enforced  by 
war  against  the  arch-enemy  of  the  policy, 
has  now  been  freshly  announced  in  the 
preamble  of  the  new  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  concluded  on  August 
12.  At  present  there  are  four  "ports"  in 
Manchuria  open  to  foreign  commerce: 
namely,  Mukden,  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle;  Antung  and  Tatung-kau  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Yalu;  and  Ying-kau, 
better  known  as  Niu-chwang,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liao.  The  opening  of 
Mukden,  which  took  place  in  January, 
1904,  may  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  temporary  opening  to  the  Jap- 
anese made  during  the  war  at  Liao- 
yang,  An-shan,  Hai-cheng,  Niu-chwang 
(not  Ying-kau),  Ta-shi-chiao,  Kai-ping, 
Hwang-feng-cheng,  and  Sai-ma-tsi,  some 
of  which  may  remain  open  to  foreign 
trade  after  the  war.  All  of  these  towns  are 
in  the  interior,  and  have  varying  impor- 
tance as  producing  or  distributing  centres. 
Of  the  other  three  open  ports,  all  on  the 
coast,  Antung  and  Tatung-kau,  which 
were  opened  at  the  same  time  as  Mukden, 
are  important  primarily  as  stations  of  the 
great  timber  traffic  on  the  Korean  border 
and  eastern  Manchuria.  Their  hinterland 
is  otherwise  limited  in  resources,  the  har- 
bors need  improvements,  and  the  waters 
are  frozen  for  more  than  three  months 
each  winter.  At  present,  and  for  several 
years  to  come,  Niu-chwang  (Ying-kau) 
must  be  considered  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant trading  port  of  Manchuria.  Al- 
though its  waters  also  are  frozen  during 
the  winter  months  and  its  harbor  needs 
dredging,  the  navigation  of  the  Liao  River 
by  thousands  of  junks  leads  to  the  pro- 
ductive soil  of  western  Manchuria  and 
southern  Mongolia.  The  present  writer 
has  discussed  elsewhere  the  nature  and 
the  recent  progress  of  the  trade  of  this 
port,  and  the  controlling  position  Japan 
occupies  therein.  Since  the  evacuation  of 
the  Russians  in  July,  1904,  the  Japanese 
have  made  some  improvements  here, 
and  the  trade  which  had  been  suspended 
by  the  war  has  resumed  its  activity .  When 
the  railway  connections  with  the  Korean 
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lines  are  completed,  the  trade  at  this  port 
will  receive  a  new  impetus,  and,  with  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  interior,  may 
within  a  few  years  reach  very  high  figures. 
Between  Niu-chwang  on  the  one  hand  and 
Antung  on  the  other,  however,  there  is  the 
great  port  of  Dalny,  upon  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  once  built  their  hopes  of  a  great 
commercial  empire  in  the  East,  and 
which,  with  its  gigantic  though  unfinished 
improvements,  has  passed  into  the  Japan- 
ese hands  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  the  lease  of  Kwang-tung.  Dalny  was 
once  declared  a  free  port  by  the  Russian 
Emperor,  but,  owing  to  the  barren  nature 
of  its  hinterland,  the  trade  of  this  port 
has  never  been  a  great  success,  in  spite  of 
its  railway  connections  and  practically 
ice-free  waters.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  among  the  Japanese  as  to  the 
future  possibilities  of  this  port,  some 
condemning  it,  from  its  geographical 
position,  as  an  artificial  mart  never  to  be 
successful,  and  others  holding  that  its 
importance  will  eventually  excel  that  of 
Niu-chwang.  These  people  say  that  the 
sterility  of  the  hinterland  of  Dalny,  which 
itself  may  be  improved  by  a  careful  irri- 
gation and  afforestation,  is  more  than 
made  good  by  its  unexcelled  means  of 
transportation  inland.  For,  in  addition  to 
its  unfrozen  waters  and  great  improve- 
ments, Dalny  is  in  connection  with  the 
valleys  of  the  Sungari  and  the  Amur 
rivers,  which  are  after  all  the  most  pro- 
ductive parts  of  Manchuria,  and  from 
which  the  freight  is  cheaper  by  rail  to 
Dalny  than  by  water  and  rail  to  .Niu- 


chwang.  If  this  argument  is  sound,  the 
prosperity  of  Dalny  must  largely  depend 
on  the  development  of  mining,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufacture  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts through  the  major  part  of  which  the 
Russian  railways  pass,  and  this  important 
economic  necessity  may  have  more  influ- 
ence than  any  other  factor  toward  a  har- 
monious cooperation  between  Chinese, 
Russians,  and  Japanese  in  Manchuria. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  with- 
out again  referring  to  the  new  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement  of  August  12,  1905, 
which  for  the  period  of  ten  years  has 
bound  the  parties  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  the  integrity  of  China  and  of  equal  op- 
portunities for  the  commerce  and  indus- 
try of  all  nations  in  that  empire  and 
Korea.  The  treaty  is  designed  not  only 
to  maintain  the  territorial  rights  and  spe- 
cial interests  of  the  two  Powers  in  East 
Asia  and  India,  but  also  to  "consolidate 
and  maintain  general  peace"  in  these  re- 
gions, and  to  "preserve  the  common  in- 
terests of  all  the  Powers  in  China."  The 
impressive  manner  in  which  these  humane 
and  progressive  principles  have  been 
again  proclaimed  in  the  East  may  be  said 
to  be  largely  owing  to  their  successful  en- 
forcement by  means  of  a  war.  Its  horrors 
and  sacrifices,  it  is  cheerful  to  see,  have 
not  been  without  abiding  results.  These 
even  the  defeated  nation  has  frankly  re- 
cognized through  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, while  the  powerful  coalition  of  the 
victor  of  the  war  with  the  greatest  sea- 
power  of  the  world  would  seem  to  have 
insured  them  beyond  all  perils. 


"AND  NO  BIRDS  SING" 

BY  MILDRED   HOWELLS 

THERE  comes  a  season  when  the  bird  is  still 
Save  for  a  broken  note,  so  sad  and  strange, 

Its  plaintive  cadence  makes  the  woodlands  thrill 
With  sense  of  coming  change. 

Stirred  into  ecstasy  by  spring's  new  birth, 
In  throbbing  rhapsodies  of  hope  and  love, 

He  shared  his  transports  with  the  listening  earth 
And  stormed  the  heavens  above. 

X 

But  now  how  should  he  sing  —  forlorn,  alone  — 
Of  hopes  that  withered  with  the  waning  year, 

An  empty  nest  with  mate  and  fledgelings  flown. 
And  whiter  drawing  near? 
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MR.  TORRENCE  S  METRICAL  ART 

For  the  sake  of  the  making  of  English 
verse  in  America,  attention  should  be 
asked  to  that  which  an  American  poet 
has  lately  accomplished  in  a  rich  and,  in 
America,  seldom  exploited  field.  Mr. 
Ridgely  Torrence's  Threnody  at  the 
Hunting  Season  in  the  September  At- 
lantic is,  to  write  only  of  its  technique,  a 
technical  triumph  in  which  every  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  future  of  poetry  and 
who  knows  how  to  examine  and  delight 
in  its  methods  and  potencies  must  share. 

To  the  charge  that  for  the  majority 
of  even  the  responsive  and  appreciative 
the  demesne  of  blank  verse  is  closed ,  there 
is,  unfortunately,  no  denial;  but  indeed 
too  few  "lovers  of  poetry"  read  any 
verse  with  "the  satisfaction  of  the  round- 
ed comprehension."  Certain  inventions 
in  workmanship  —  harmony,  the  con- 
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quest  and  subtleties  of  words,  melody, 
felicity  of  imagery  —  are  open  to  these 
perceptive  ones,  but  the  medium  of  these, 
namely,  the  mechanism  which  lies  deep- 
er than  the  poem's  form,  is  unregarded, 
and  thus  the  "thrill  within  the  thrill"  is 
lost.  This  mechanism  is  not  more  attend- 
ed to  than, by  the  opera  devotee  absorbed 
in  vocal  feats,  is  the  intricate  Wagnerian 
orchestration.  There  is  even  a  popular 
belief  that  blank  verse  and  irregularly 
rhymed  forms  are  easy  matters,  in  crafts- 
manship not  comparable  to  the  chant 
royal  and  the  double  ballade.  And  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  layman,  when 
a  distinguished  and,  in  other  respects, 
cultivated  American  critic  and  poet  has 
of  late  openly  declared  that  "blank  verse 
is  laziness  ?  " 

Briefly  to  expound  the  direction  which 
taste  must  take  to  make  the  complexities 
of  all  verse  its  own  is  not  easy,  but,  un- 
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like  the  love  of  poetry,  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry  may  be  taught.  And  the 
principle  which  can  hardly  be  too  fre- 
quently enunciated  is  that  verse  is  not 
constructed  upon  a  basis  of  syllables,  but 
of  stress.  To  feel  this  alone  is  to  suffer 
revolution,  but  to  proceed  with  its  appli- 
cation is  to  "open  innumerable  doors." 
Such  perception  is  able  to  greet  the 
poet's  reason  in  rushing  his  reader  breath- 
less down  a  colonnade  of  unaccented  syl- 
lables to  some  splendid  throne  at  the  end, 
as  Swinburne's 

The  savour  and  odour  of  old-world  pine  forests ; 
or,  to  turn  to  Mr.  Torrence's  Threnody, 
in  touching  out  stroke  after  stroke  upon 
just  the  magic  number  of  successively  ac- 
cented syllables,  as  in  his 
Multitudes,  multitudes,  under  the  moon  they 
stirred ! 

or 

Of  love's  long  utmost  heavenward  endeavor ; 
or  in  his  line  which  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible not  to  read  as  if  each  of  its  first  four 
syllables  were  a  full  iambus, — 

Once  dashed  long  music  down. 
So  also  the  ear  delights  in  his  line  crowd- 
ed richly  with  syllables, — 
Then  on  the  earth,  in  the  sky  and  the  heavenly 
court,  — 

which  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  too  much  of  the  nine- 
teenth, would  have  called  mere  caco- 
phony, triumphantly  pointing  to  the 
redundance  of  syllables  and  the  "erro- 
neous ' '  fall  of  accent.  But,  if  one  will  re- 
member that  poetry  is  greater  than  arith- 
metic, and  not  to  be  counted  off  upon 
one's  fingers,  and  if  the  ear  and  the 
spirit  of  the  line  alone  are  consulted,  it 
will  be  found,  in  its  stress,  to  be  a  pure, 
full-flowing  iambic  pentameter. 

Again,  one  notes  how  the  bells'  reso- 
nance is  contrived  in 

Recount  how  souls  grown  tremulous  as  a  bell, 
much  as  Milton  made  a  brook  by  saying 
"Siloa's  brook"  instead  of  holding  to  the 
tranquil,  still-water  word  "Siloam." 

And  how  the  trained  ear  finds  pleasure 
in  that  extra  syllable  laid  boldly  upon  the 
end  of  the  line, — 


Shouted  the  shame  of  which  I  was  persuaded  ; 
or  when  it  is  left  clinging  to  that  wailing 
eleventh  syllable  in 

Ancestral  urges  out  of  old  caves  blowing ; 
or  is  laden  with  cadences  in  the  many- 
deviced  stanza, — 

Soon  will  the  mirroring  woodland  pools  begin 
to  con  her ;  — 

or  is  caught,  at  the  poet's  will,  in  three 
varied  effects  of  indescribable  sadness: 
first,  in  that  next  heavy-footed,  unaccent- 
ed, many-syllabled 

And  her  sad  immemorial  passion  come  upon 
her; 

or  second,  in  the  line  (strewn  with  those 
prodigal  o's),  with  its  accents  exquisitely 
deplaces,  — 

Bringing  one  more  loneliness  on  the  world, 
in  which  the  effect  would  have  been 
ruined  by  the  tripping  iambus  of  "upon ; " 
and  third,  by  the  dragging  Alexandrine, 
Of  folk  who  in  next  summer's  meadows  shall 
not  meet. 

And  what  imagery  of  burdened  boughs 
and  wind  is  released  from  the  line  with 
its  extra-metrical  syllable  in  "heavy,"  — 

Or  any  orchard  heavy  with  fruit  asway 

Withered  away. 

All  these  are  matters  which  are  as  far 
beyond  the  critic's  precept  as  is  the  birth 
of  poetry  itself,  and  to  be  alive  to  these 
pleasures  is  comparable  to  having  know- 
ledge of  the  speech  of  the  sea;  while 
never  to  have  known  them  is  to  denomi- 
nate blank  verse  "laziness,"  or  to  deplore 
the  "liberties,"  forsooth,  taken  by  the 
poets. 

Lately,  in  talk  with  a  cultivated  gentle- 
man who  is  engaged  upon  a  play  to  be 
executed  in  blank  verse  because  he  feels 
that  he  "does  not  sufficiently  understand 
metre  to  attempt  anything  else,"  Shake- 
speare was  named. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  this  gentleman, 
"  Shakespeare  was  exceedingly  careless 
in  his  use  of  metre.  But  of  course  he 
could  do  what  he  liked.  In  fact,  one  is 
always  finding  most  inexcusable  liberties 
taken  with  metre,  by  all  the  great  poets." 

Truly,  Shakespeare  played  havoc  with 
the  iambic  pentameter.  But,  as  Mr. 
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Henry  Newbolt  has  said,  in  his  admirable 
essay  upon  The  Future  of  English  Verse, 
the  only  possible  answer  to  these  people 
is:  "Whose  iambic  pentameter?" 

Indeed,  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to 
the  possible  deviations  of  verse  from  the 
colorless  normal  of  its  form;  and  these 
deviations  —  and  this  is  the  point  to  be 
emphasized  —  are  essential  to  English 
verse.  Page  after  page  of  rhymed  or  un- 
rhyined  pentameter  —  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Lang  says, 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before  — 
is  no  more  truly  poetry  than  the  intoning 
of  do  re  mi  fa  sol  an  infinite  number  of 
times  is  song. 

It  is  hi  these  difficult  and  delicate  par- 
ticulars that  Mr.  Torrence  has  succeeded 
in  the  composition  —  hi  the  painter's 
sense  —  of  his  Threnody.  Consider,  for 
example,  his  first  two  verses, — 
In  the  middle  of  August  when  the  southwest 

wind 
Blows  after  sunset  through  the  leisuring  air, 

and  note  the  rush  of  the  first  anapests 
subsiding  to  the  orderly  iambic  beat,  with 
the  delicate  fall  of  accent  upon"  blows," 
where,  according  to  the  precepts,  it  "does 
not  belong,"  though  thus  the  very  wind 
of  dusk  is  in  it.  In  the  third  verse,  — 

And  on  the  sky  nightly  the  mythic  hind,  — 
the  single  lawless  trochee  modulates  the 
entire  line,  and,  one  may  incidentally  note, 
isolates  itself  as  the  voice  would  isolate 
"nightly"  in  speech.    And  not  until  the 
fourth  verse  does  the  waiting  ear  greet 
the  beat  and  tread  of  a  full  ri-tum,  ri-tum, 
ri-tum  iambic  pentameter, — 
Leads  down  the  sullen  dog  star  to  his  lair,  — 
which  holds  something  of  the  march  of 
the  stars,  as,  similarly,  the  march  of  days 
is  in  its  next  use  two  lines  farther  on,  — 
Passed  up  the  ways  of  time  to  sing  and  part. 
Then,  the  approach  having  been  made, 
occurs  the  first  trimeter, — 

Grief  also  wandered  by, 
followed  by  three  slightly  "irregular" 
verses  given  over  to  imagery,  — 

From  out  the  lovers  and  the  leaves  of  June, 

And  by  the  wizard  spices  of  his  hair 

I  knew  his  heart  was  very  Love's  own  heart. 


Thereafter  the  movement  sweeps  on, 
spurred  forward  by  the  initial  "mis- 
placed "  accent,  trochee  and  iambus 
dovetailed  at  will,  — 

Deep  within  dreams  he  led  me  out  of  doors 
As  from  the  upper  vault  the  night  outpours, 
And  when  I  saw  that  to  him  all  the  skies 
Yearned  as  a  sea  asleep  yearns  to  its  shores,  — 

and  so  to  the  tranquil  iambics  which  close 
the  first  scene, — 

He  took  a  little  clay  and  touched  my  eyes. 

So  the  Threnody  proceeds  with  fine 
art  and  inspired  touch  in  the  control  of 
its  music,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  deviation  or  an 
eccentricity  or  a  surprise  in  stress  that  is 
not  impelled.  But  If ,  by  this  analysis,  the 
unprogressive  are  answered  who  regard 
all  such  variation  as  caprices  and  the 
"ignoring  of  accent,"  there  arise  now 
the  more  imaginative  critics  who  cry 
that  all  such  effects  must  be  instinctive, 
compact  of  the  poet's  inspiration.  Mr. 
Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick  has  already 
quoted  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, who,  in  accepting  the  dedication  of 
Cotton's  translation  of  Montaigne,  ac- 
tually said  of  that  artist  and  artificer,  — 

"He  showeth  by  a  generous  kind  of 
negligence  that  he  did  not  write  for  praise 
.  .  .  and  dependeth  wholly  upon  the 
natural  force  of  what  is  his  own." 

This  ignorant  opinion  attacks  more 
than  any  other  the  art  of  writing,  forget- 
ting that  there  can  be  no  flame  unpreced- 
ed  by  an  infinite  process  of  building  up 
that  which  burns.  No  one  regrets  that 
"day  of  small  and  laborious  ingenui- 
ties," the  time  of  "buzzing  in  a  corner, 
trifling  with  monosyllables;"  but  the 
business  of  taking  infinite  pains  is  more 
than  these.  And  this  is  admitted  to  the 
prose  stylist,  yet  where  more  than  in  po- 
etry is  Mr.  Pater's  dictum  true,  that  "all 
beauty  is  only  fineness  of  truth,  or  what 
we  call  expression,  the  finer  accommoda- 
tion of  speech  to  that  vision  within?" 
And  where,  save  in  his  sole  medium, 
words  and  metre,  is  the  poet  to  strive  for 
that  fineness  of  truth  in  bodying  forth  his 
vision  ? 
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The  poet's  right  deliberately  to  secure 
effects  by  his  choice  of  words  has  long 
been  admitted;  his  right  to  secure  ef- 
fects by  his  metre  would  seem  to  be  a 
grave  offense.  There  will  be  many,  for 
example,  to  whom  metrical  triumphs  are 
unknown,  who  will  readily  note,  in  the 
lines  just  quoted,  the  effect  within  an 
effect  by  which  variety  is  secured  when 
in  "doors,"  "pours,"  and  "shores," 
though  the  ear  is  kept  upon  one  note,  the 
eye  detects  no  rhyme;  and  yet  one  is  pre- 
pared by  past  performances  to  hear  some 
methodical  commentator  even  go  a  step 
farther  and  announce  that  these  are  not 
true  rhymes  for  this  very  reason!  How- 
ever, he  may  be  anticipated  by  commen- 
dation of  the  taste  which  dictated  the 
offering  of  "noon"  and  "June"  —  an 
isolated  instance,  instead  of  true  rhymes, 
of  that  "partial  resemblance,  that  per- 
fect use  of  imperfect  rhymes  which  is  an 
element  of  beauty."  Indeed,  these  word 
felicities  are  within  the  ken  of  every 
"lover  of  poetry;"  as  will  be  the  Thre- 
nody's singing  bird  that "  burned  aloud; " 
or 

Who  has  not  seen  in  the  high  gulf  of  light 
What,  lower,  was  a  bird,  but  now 
Is  moored  and  altered  quite 
Into  an  island  of  unshaded  joy  ? 
or 

A  thousand,  thousand  sweet ; 
or  even  the  opposite  effects  secured  in 
two  successive  lines  by  the  mere  use  of 
o,  —  namely,  the  gladness  of  the  russet 
verse, — 

Or  underfoot  the  meadows  that  wore  gold, 
and  the  dolour  of  its  fellow,  — 
Die,  and  the  leaves  go  mourning  to  the  mould. 
And,  too,  there  is  hardly  a  "lover  of  po- 
etry" from  whom  will  be  hidden  the  no- 
ble elevation  of 

Take  from  our  eyes  the  glory  of  great  flight. 
Let  us  behold  no  more 
People  untroubled  by  a  Fate's  veiled  eyes ; 

or  of  what  may  be  termed  the  poem's 
peroration,  beginning  with 

Then,  then  —  be  fair. 

And  these  will  commend  the  absence  of 
all  sensuous  color  effects,  or  effects  se- 


cured by  any  luxurious  use  of  words; 
and  even  the  total  absence  of  the  excla- 
mation point  —  that  offense  too  often 
allowed  "in  a  kind  most  hateful  to  the 
Muses  "  —  even  though  that  clarion 

Then,  then  —  be  fair, 

might  have  tempted  it.  And  yet,  alert 
for  all  like  gratifications  of  diction  and 
taste,  there  will  be  many  who  will  miss 
the  essential  musical  structure  of  the 
poem,  as  of  all  poetry.  They  respond  to 
the  singing  ecstasy  of  verse,  and  never 
fathom  the  utter  sweetness  and  solem- 
nity of  the  orchestration. 

But  in  truth  there  is  not  heard  with 
frequency  in  modern  verse  such  an  or- 
chestra as  this  which  in  the  Threnody 
Mr.  Torrence  has  summoned  to  his  hand. 

AN   INNOCENT   IMPOSTOR 

I  AM  one  of  those  unfortunate  mortals 
of  whom  "something"  has  always  been 
expected.  Now  expectation  without  spe- 
cification is  as  unjust  as  taxation  without 
representation ;  yet,  being  of  a  docile  dis- 
position, I  have  striven  honestly  to  achieve 
the  greatness  that  has  been  thrust  upon 
me.  My  grandfather,  sternest  of  task- 
masters, punctuated  his  drill  with  the 
unqualified  assurance  that  talents  such 
as  mine  would  command  a  place  second 
to  none  in  whatever  I  might  undertake. 
My  mother,  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
nip  budding  conceit,  overawed  me  in  ex- 
pansive moments  by  the  authoritative 
prediction  that  I  could  make  of  myself 
anything  I  pleased.  My  teachers  pro- 
phesied great  things  for  me  in  the  strong- 
est and  vaguest  of  general  terms. 

Up  to  my  twelfth  year  I  expected  to  be 
a  famous  landscape  painter.  When  I  had 
filled  half  a  dozen  drawing-books  with 
sketches,  I  confided  my  ambition  to  my 
mother.  "But  you  cannot  draw,"  she  as- 
sured me.  "Could  n't  I  learn?"  I  plead- 
ed. "Don't  all  artists  have  to  learn?" 
"Yes,"  she  answered,  "but  they  show 
signs  of  talent  before  they  begin  their  les- 
sons." By  two  short  sentences  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  had  been  overturned; 
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for  I  had  believed  implicitly  in  my  mo- 
ther and  my  grandfather,  yet  the  one 
thing  I  longed  to  undertake,  the  one 
thing  I  hungered  and  thirsted  to  make  of 
myself,  had  proved  impossible. 

Out  of  chaos  I  emerged  with  a  new  reso- 
lution. Since  I  could  not  create  beauty,  I 
would  at  least  be  beautiful.  I  had  heard 
that  plain  girls  sometimes  grew  up  or- 
nate, and  I  had  not  entirely  lost  faith  in 
the  family  superstition.  When  I  was  fif- 
teen I  heard  my  father  say:  "Susan  has 
a  good,  honest,  sensible  face,  but  she  will 
never  be  pretty,  and  somehow  I  like  her 
better  than  if  she  were  beautiful." 

Another  cherished  ambition  had  come 
to  nought,  but  a  fresh  inspiration  ani- 
mated me.  I  could  at  least  be  good.  Along 
that  line  of  effort,  hope  and  perseverance 
would  surely  count.  I  practiced  good 
works  with  a  zest  that  had  never  before 
been  felt.  My  zeal  for  self-effacement  lu- 
bricated all  the  wheels  of  family  life.  "  See 
here,  Susan!"  said  my  brother  one  day. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?  It's  no 
fun  living  with  you  any  more.  You  have 
got  to  be  so  good  that  you  might  as  well 
be  dead."  I  gazed  at  him  in  silence, 
shocked  by  the  failure  of  my  first  success. 

After  that  I  followed  some  famous  ad- 
vice, and  laid  aside  ambition.  Life  was 
sufficiently  interesting  without  an  aim, 
and  I  no  longer  believed  in  my  potential 
greatness.  But  I  could  not  so  easily  es- 
cape my  fate.  Unintelligible  demands 
were  made  upon  me.  Only  inertia,  I  was 
given  to  understand,  prevented  my  shin- 
ing like  a  bright  particular  star.  I  would 
have  been  willing  to  walk  ten  miles  a  day, 
scrub  floors,'dig  potatoes,  climb  to  dizzy 
heights  (of  which  I  have  had  a  lifelong 
terror),  if  by  any  means  I  might  have  ac- 
complished my  destiny.  But  misdirected 
energy  is  the  modern  formula  for  sin,  and 
such  measures  as  I  vaguely  contemplated 
would  make  me  the  chief  of  sinners.  In 
earlier  days  writing  had  stood  next  to 
painting  in  my  dream  of  dazzling  possi- 
bilities, but  I  had  been  assured  by  my  in- 
structor in  English  that,  while  I  might  do 
anything  I  pleased  in  other  lines  of  effort, 


in  composition  I  would  always  be  limited 
to  a  straightforward  statement  of  facts, 
because  I  had  no  imagination  and  no 
sense  of  humor.  How,  then,  could  I  ever 
be  a  George  Eliot,  or  even  a  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward?  Yet  once,  in  my  adolescence, 
my  love  of  literature  and  the  faith  of  my 
friends  created  for  me  a  mirage  of  au- 
thorship. In  a  white  heat  of  creative  ar- 
dor I  wrote  a  story.  It  was  returned  with 
a  printed  blank  that  decapitated  my 
hopes. 

Finally,  having  now  arrived  at  the  age 
of  discretion,  I  became  a  clubwoman,  and 
then,  at  last,  unquestionably  and  dazzling- 
ly,  I  shone!  But  my  family  were  not  sat- 
isfied. I  need  not  explain;  other  families 
have  been  dissatisfied  for  similar  reasons; 
being  yourself,  Indulgent  Reader,  either 
a  cause  or  an  effect,  I  am  sure  you  under- 
stand. Our  club  was  a  working  club.  I 
wrote  papers  of  an  unfathomable  depth. 
But  sometimes  we  played,  and  in  an  hour 
of  relaxation  I  wrote  a  sketch  for  one  of 
our  less  strenuous  occasions.  "Publish 
it!  Publish  it!"  my  fellow  members  reit- 
erated. "Let  all  the  world  know  what 
a  genius  Our  Club  has  produced." 

Skeptically  but  stoically  I  yielded,  and 
sent  my  sketch  to  a  magazine.  Miracu- 
lously it  was  accepted,  and  another  turn 
was  given  to  the  screw.  "I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  are  not  one  of  our  star 
writers,"  the  most  literary  of  my  friends 
said  to  me.  "  It  must  be  because  you  have 
simply  neglected  to  cultivate  your  talent." 
Her  words  threw  a  new  light  on  my  prob- 
lem. I  had  not  thought  of  literary  art  as 
something  that  had  to  be  learned;  I  had 
imagined  that  it  came  by  nature,  like 
reading  and  writing.  I  now  cultivated  my 
talent;  ploughed  it,  harrowed  it,  tried  to 
raise  a  crop  by  mam  force,  as  one  would 
pull  rutabagas  from  a  heavy  soil.  My 
bones  still  ache  at  the  memory  of  my  in- 
dustry, but  my  labor  resulted  in  nothing 
more  valuable  than  a  choice  collection  of 
courteous  regrets.  It  finally  ceased  to 
seem  my  duty  to  make  the  most  of  my 
ability,  and  in  a  light-hearted  moment, 
such  as  had  not  visited  me  for  months,  I 
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wrote  "a  long  farewell  to  all  my  great- 
ness." Unguardedly  I  showed  it  to  a 
friend,  and  so,  unwittingly,  thrust  my 
hands  and  feet  into  the  stocks.  "You 
must  have  it  published!"  she  cried. 
"Any  of  the  magazines  will  be  glad  to 
take  it." 

I  now  desired  to  collect  postage  stamps 
rather  than  refusal  blanks,  but  I  am,  as 
you  may  have  surmised,  of  an  accommo- 
dating disposition.  My  joyous  abdica- 
tion was  sent  and  was  accepted,  —  by 
"one  of  our  leading  magazines,"  one  of 
The  Four!  Literature  is  like  happiness,  I 
concluded:  pursue  it,  and  it  eludes  you; 
turn  your  back  on  it,  and  it  follows  you. 
But  my  family  and  friends  were  not  so 
penetrating.  They  now  expected  me  to 
succeed,  and  their  expectations  were  as 
authoritative  as  a  goad.  Time  (and  your 
patience)  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  my 
tragic  struggles. 

The  romance  of  a  friend  had  bloomed 
in  my  mind  for  years.  Following  an  idle 
impulse,  I  transplanted  it  to  paper,  and  be- 
hold, I  had  written  the  short  story  of  the 
year,  unequaled  in  imagination,  in  hu- 
mor, and  in  dramatic  power.  "That  is 
the  sort  of  thing  you  can  do  best,"  my 
friends  agreed.  "Now  do  set  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  score  a  tremendous  success. 
Your  ability  is  too  unusual  to  be  trifled 
with." 

I  thought  of  the  teacher  who  had  as- 
sured me  that,  while  I  could  write  a  clear 
statement  of  facts,  I  was  absolutely  de- 
ficient in  imagination  and  in  a  sense  of 
humor.  Of  all  the  people  who  had  known 
me,  she  alone  had  understood  me.  Where 
could  I  find  another  collocation  of  facts, 
so  surcharged  with  imagination  and  hu- 
mor as  to  leap  from  my  brain,  Minerva- 
like,  at  the  tap  of  my  pen,  and  stand  re- 
vealed before  the  reading  world  as  a  full- 
grown  short  story  ?  I  reflected  upon  the 
tempers  and  heart-histories  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintances.  If  I  were  to  turn  upon 
any  one  of  them  the  searchlight  of  truth, 
what  had  been  labeled  imagination 
would  be  promptly  considered  menda- 
city, what  had  passed  for  humor  would 


take  another  color.  Manifestly,  if  I  were 
to  be  a  recorder  of  facts,  a  fate  which  my 
mental  deficiencies  and  the  faith  of  my 
friends  had  forced  upon  me,  I  must  tell 
my  tales  about  strangers.  And  so  I  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  among  those  distant  rela- 
tives and  early  friends  who  had  known 
me  before  the  demon  of  literary  ambition 
set  his  mark  between  my  brows,  and  who 
had  married  and  settled  in  remote  places 
of  the  earth.  Among  them,  innocent,  un- 
suspected, unshackled,  I  could  pursue 
my  quest  of  the  true  romance  and  the 
humorous  episode,  and  departing  from 
them  I  could  seek  a  retired  spot  and  mea- 
sure off  the  pages  of  my  notebook  into 
short-story  lengths,  never  to  be  read  and 
recognized  by  the  happy  villagers  de- 
picted. 

"Why,  how  you  have  changed,  my 
dear ! ' '  was  the  greeting  of  my  cousin  three 
times  removed,  as  she  met  me  at  the  door 
of  her  house  in  Wayville.  "  I  should  never 
have  known  you,  you  have  grown  so  thin 
and  so  old-looking,  but  I  suppose  that  is 
from  your  literary  labors.  Why  have  you 
never  sent  me  any  of  your  writings  ?  Did 
you  think  I  could  not  appreciate  them  ? 
Cousin  Jemima  wrote  me  that  Cousin 
Sophronia  wrote  her  that  she  heard  you 
had  a  splendid  story  in  the  Eccentric,  but 
she  did  not  know  what  number  it  was, 
and  so  I  subscribed  for  it,  for  I  did  not 
want  to  keep  on  missing  your  things. 
See,  here  are  the  last  three  numbers,  but 
I  have  not  seen  anything  of  yours  yet,  or 
do  you  write  under  an  assumed  name? 
Cousin  Euphemia  sent  me  that  funny 
piece  of  yours  in  the  Scribbler  last  year, 
but  I  did  n't  know  it  was  funny  till  I 
showed  it  to  the  president  of  our  literary 
society,  and  she  said  it  was  the  most  de- 
liciously  humorous  thing  she  had  read 
in  a  year  and  a  half  (or  was  it  two  years 
and  a  half?)  and  ever  since  that  I  have 
been  so  proud  to  think  that  I  was  re- 
lated to  such  a  brilliant  writer,  and  when 
you  wrote  that  you  were  coming  to  visit 
me  I  rushed  right  round  to  Miss  Jones 
(she 's  our  president)  and  said : '  O  good- 
ness !  what  shall  I  do  ?  My  cousin  that 
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writes  for  the  magazines  is  coining  to 
visit  me,  and  /  can't  talk  to  her, for  she's 
literary  and  I'm  not,  and  she  always  was 
brilliant,  and  I  never  was,  for  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  such  things  for  women,  for  they 
ought  to  get  married  instead; 'but  of 
course  all  women  can't,  and  if  you  must 
write,  I  am  glad  you  are  so  famous,  and 
I'm  just  as  proud  of  you  as  I  can  be,  and 
so  I  told  Miss  Jones, and  she  said,  'Never 
mind,  don't  worry.  Our  Club  will  give 
a  reception  for  her  and  she  shall  meet  all 
our  literary  ladies ! '  So  to-morrow  there 
is  to  be  a  reception  in  your  honor.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

I  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  I  thought. 
I  knew  only  that  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime  was  before  me.  and  that  I  could 
not  put  it  into  a  story,  because  it  was  re- 
lated to  me,  and  because  it  was  eagerly 
watching  the  magazines  for  my  next  con- 
tribution. I  need  not  continue  my  har- 
rowing tale.  Wherever  I  found  a  friend 
to  welcome  me,  I  found  a  still  more  eager 
welcome  for  the  phosphorescent  fame 
that  had  preceded  me.  My  experiences 
were  as  unvarying  as  the  symptoms  of 
measles:  "We  always  knew  that  some 
day,  with  all  your  ability,  you  would  do 
something  remarkable.  Do  tell  us  what 
you  are  going  to  do  next  ?  "  That  is  just 
the  question  that  puzzles  me:  Wliat  am 
I  going  to  do  next  ? 

ENGLISH   AS   SHE   IS  WROTE 

IT  is  quite  improbable  that  one  will 
ever  find  again  so  complete  and  perfect 
an  example  of  misplaced  self-confidence 
as  that  furnished  by  the  author  of  Eng- 
lish as  she  is  spoke.  One  does,  however, 
occasionally  meet  with  lesser  examples  of 
the  same  type,  which  lack  any  serious 
educational  intent,  and  aim  merely  to  in- 
form rather  than  to  instruct.  As  we  must 
furnish  so  many  ourselves,  in  our  first 
travels  abroad,  we  may  not  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  gloating  over  some  especially 
good  (or  bad  ?)  example  from  the  oppo- 
site side. 

While  returning  from  Greece  to  Italy 


a  few  years  ago,  I  was  looking  through 
one  of  the  large  volumes  which  advertise 
the  excursions  of  the  Italian  Line  steam- 
ers. Among  others  an  illustrated  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Malta  attracted 
my  eye,  for  not  only  was  it  in  Italian,  but 
in  parallel  columns  was  printed  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  that  the  ignorant  Ameri- 
cans who  ran  might  the  more  easily  read. 
I  read  —  the  first  sentence.  Then  I  read 
it  again.  Then  I  wandered  with  increas- 
ing amusement  through  all  the  gramma- 
tical labyrinths  that  followed,  and  which 
follow.  The  reasons  for  many  of  the  mis- 
uses of  words  are  evident,  but  some  of  the 
combinations  are  hard  to  explain,  and 
some  hard  even  to  interpret  with  surety. 
The  "kind  inhabitants'  fierceness"  seems 
at  first  sight  paradoxical .  I  must  n  eeds  go 
to  Malta,  or  find  some  one  who  has  been 
there,  before  I  shall  know  with  certainty 
the  true  character  of  a  "reduce  discard- 
ing railway."  I  at  first  thought  it  was  a 
narrow-gauge,  but  on  looking  at  the  map 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  funicu- 
lar. It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  de- 
lightful anti-climax  than  that  of  "rocks, 
precipices,  and  inaccessible  stones." 
When  I  read  the  description  of  "  S. 
Paul  at  Sea  "  and  the  "islet  with  a  monu- 
ment to  S.  Paul  there  unloaded  avoiding 
the  Romans'  persecution,"  I  can  raise  no 
other  picture  in  my  mind  than  that  of  a 
persecuted  saint  being  put  ashore  from 
the  end  of  a  derrick-boom. 

This  is  purely  a  commercial  effort,  and 
as  such,  apart  from  its  literary  value,  is 
certainly  a  success.  It  impresses  on  the 
mind  the  fact  that  "Malta  comprehendes 
three  islands"  far  more  forcibly  than  any 
correctly  worded  advertisement  would 
do,  and  as  a  result  one  is  far  more  likely 
to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  Italian  Line. 

A  Walking  in  Malta 
Really  the  Maltesi  are  right  calling 
their  country  "Flower  of  the  World," 
being  here  always  a  clear  sky,  mild  cli- 
mate, splendid  panorama,  infinite  hori- 
zons of  sea,  rich  churches,  palaces,  for- 
tresses, kind  inhabitants'  fierceness,  and 
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beautiful  sparkling  eyed  women,  under 
their  black  monkish  linen.  Fine  and 
pretty  flower  modest  violet  licked  by  in- 
tensely blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  Italy  they  bring  sweet  perfumes  and 
from  the  opposed  coast  of  Africa  shining 
colors.  Space  and  time  do  not  consent 
us  presently  to  speak  of  the  glorious  his- 
tory, rich  monuments,  very  florid  com- 
merce and  about  the  political  strategic 
importance  of  Malta,  we  will  do  this  with 
more  tranquillity,  serious  designs,  and 
gifts  in  the  next  edition,  this  time  we  will 
only  take  a  rapid  walk  in  the  principal 
cities  and  villages  of  Malta,  hoping  that 
our  words  whatever  they  may  be  unequal 
to  describe  this  "Paradise  Border"  will 
be  sufficient  to  be  known  abroad,  draw- 
ing over  here  the  "touristes  "  that  it  seems 
they  avoid  this  country,  convinced  that  in 
Malta  there  are  only  some  rocks,  for- 
tresses, cannons,  and  soldiers.  It's  true 
that  only  in  Malta's  Port  there  are  so 
many  man-of-war  almost  permanent  to 
make  a  nation  strong  and  superb,  that 
very  often  you  see  potently  armed  bas- 
tions, lunettes,  terraces,  immense  bar- 
racks, soldiers  of  any  arms.  But  all  this 
nothing  destroy  the  beauty  of  this  coun- 
try but  they  are  the  spring  of  commercial 
activit  and  wealth  of  it. 

The  Maltesi  are  Maltesi,  I  explain 
myself.  To  evoid  the  French  dominion, 
they  asked  and  obtained  protection  by 
England,  but  with  their  surrender  they 
did  not  intend  to  render  themselves  vas- 
sals; superb  of  their  past,  loving  their 
traditions,  their  honors  and  liberty  they 
would  remain  Maltesi  as  they  were  neither 
subdued  nor  vanquished,  and  they  loyal- 
ly requested  and  accepted  a  nation's  pro- 
tection, without  resigning  however  their 
rights  and  dignity.  They  are  devout  to 
England  that  protects  them,  affectionate 
to  Italy  from  which  they  generally  took 
origin,  friends  to  every  people,  as  the 
same  position  rends  Malta  a  country  of 
international  meeting,  where  travelers, 
merchants,  speculators  of  every  nation  go 
there. 

Who  approaches  Malta  (Malta  com- 


prehendes  three  islands;  Malta.  Goso, 
Comino)  turnes  a  look  in  the  direction  of 
earth  feeles  a  desolating  impression.  We 
only  see  rocks,  precipices,  and  inaccessi- 
ble stones,  everything  is  confused  in  a 
grey  pale  colour  that  we  cannot  perceive 
whether  there  are  some  naked  mountains 
or  immense  buildings.  The  reason  of 
such  an  illusion  is  that  all  the  houses, 
quarters,  fortresses,  churches  are  built 
with  stone  of  Malta,  therefore  the  cloud 
which  environes  everything,  everything  is 
confused,  houses  mountains  and  rocks 
make  all  together  a  confusion.  Only  some 
majestic  dome  and  church  steeple  are 
distinguished  in  a  very  clear  sky. 

Valletta 

From  the  barrack  a  small  garden  with 
a  plat  form  placed  on  the  highest  point  of 
Valletta,  we  rule  over  all  the  port,  the  ills, 
the  circumjacent  willages  is  undoubtedly 
.  one  of  the  finest  panorama  of  the  world. 
In  the  evening  the  spectacle  is  absolutely 
fantastical.  The  streets  in  Valletta  are 
straight  and  they  cut  themselves  perpen- 
dicularly three  sides  from  towards  the 
sea;  they  hurl  down  in  long  dizzy  stair- 
cases, the  effect  is  very  original.  The 
principal  road  (Royal  street)  specially 
the  space  that  runs  from  the  hornony- 
mous  gate  to  S.  George  Sq.  where  you 
see  the  Governors'  palace,  is  beautiful, 
rich  of  splendid  Warehouses,  well  paved, 
merry  especially  in  the  evening  when  the 
walking-place  is  animated.  The  Royal 
Theatre  very  spacious  is  of  an  imponent 
architecture,  it's  certainly  in  Valletta  one 
of  the  finest  monuments.  S.  John  church 
is  to  be  visited,  its  rich  of  worthy  art, 
works  and  at  last  the  library,  armour  and 
Castaglia  Palace. 

A  continual  service  of  boats  joines 
Valletta  to  the  three  opposite  towns  which 
the  traveler  must  visit  well  for  they  pre- 
sent a  special  sight  with  their  massy  gates 
and  high  wall  curtaining  them.  Between 
Gospiqua  and  Senglia  there  is  the  vast 
dock  of  the  Naval  army  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  well  requited  men  are  working; 
and  that  concures  giving  to  those  towns 
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a  wealth  and  wellfare  looking.  Going 
round  Vittoriosa,  we  descend  to  Calcara, 
a  small  country  which  remembers  us  the 
picturesque  village  of  Como's  lake.  From 
Cospicua  you  can-take  a  drive  as  far  as 
Birgebuggia  where  you  find  a  good  Hotel 
and  where  every  day  some  merry  com- 
panies are  there.  I  remark  passing,  from 
Valletta,  best  Hotels  and  furnished  rooms 
are  found. 

A  reduce  discarding  Railway  joines 
Valletta  with  Notabile  passing  near  sev- 
eral villages,  the  railway  runs  almost 
parallely  the  street  by  which  a  coach 
may  go  is  pryferred  by  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  conceit  of  the  country.  The 
Floriana  has  two  fine  churches  (Roman 
Catholic  the  one,  Protestant  the  other) 
and  a  splendid  public  garden. 

Hamrun 

It  is  a  broad  industrious  subuth;  there 
are  mills,  nourishing  pastes  and  cementa- 
tion bricks  fabrics. 

Birchicara  is  placed  in  a  fine  valley,  a 
large  street  by  which  you  may  go  in  a  car- 
riage conductes  to  Musta  notable  for  a 
very  large  church,  built  like  the  Pantheon 
in  Roma. 


From  Musta  we  descend  to  S.  Paul 
at  Sea.  An  enchanting  country  rich 
of  Hotels  and  Villas:  opposite  the  gulf 
there  is  an  islet  with  a  monument  to  S. 
Paul  there  unloaded  avoiding  the  Ro- 
mans' persecution.  Near  Birchicara  the 
Governor's  Villa  with  a  splendid  gar- 
den. 

Notable  is  divided  in  two  villages,  Ra- 
bato  and  Citta  Vecchia,  is  visited  by  all 
touristes  for  it  possesses  a  rich  of  ancient 
objects  museum  uncovered  there  and 
some  vaults  which  spring  out  and  extend 
for  several  kilometers  also  the  cathedral, 
roman  •villa,  grove,  goose-foot,  and  S. 
Dominic  church  are  to  be  visited. 

N 

Sliema 

You  arrive  there  in  a  short  time  from 
Valletta  in  ferry  boats  that  make  a  con- 
tinual service.  The  city's  looking  is  really 
pretty,  especially  from  the  sea  it  offers 
a  splendid  panoramas.  Every  wealthy 
Maltesi  has  made  there  his  refuge  iii 
summer  and  a  great  number  of  Villas 
have  been  of  a  late  built.  There  are  some 
good  Hotels,  well  furnished  of  all  species 
shops  and  beautiful  walkings  are  to  be 
taken. 


For  comment  on  the  contributors  to  this  number,  see  adyertising  pages  65  and  66. 
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RICHES  :    A   CHRISTMAS   ESSAY 


BY   EDWARD   S.  MARTIN 


CHRISTMAS  this  year  comes  at  the  end 
of  a  twelvemonth  in  which  public  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  with  unusual  per- 
sistence to  the  ardor  of  sundry  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  in  the  pursuit  of  gain. 
Legislators,  courts,  and  investigating 
committees  have  taken  cognizance  of 
it.  Moralists  are  everywhere  moralizing 
about  it.  It  is  not  the  struggles  of  needy 
persons  to  make  a  living  that  excite  re- 
mark, but  the  urgent  efforts  of  people  not 
perceptibly  threatened  with  want  to  ga- 
ther to  themselves  very  considerable  an- 
nual aggregations  of  dross.  In  many  con- 
spicuous instances  investigations  have 
seemed  to  disclose  in  men  of  most  re- 
spectable standing  such  a  lack  of  scruple 
and  delicacy  in  money-getting  as  seems  to 
betoken  an  over-estimation  of  the  value 
of  riches  as  compared  with  other  precious 
things.  Impressed  by  these  signs  of  the 
times,  the  clergy  rehearse  "the  Apos- 
tle's affectionate  and  solemn  warning 
against  the  haste  to  be  rich."  A  college 
president  finds  Americans  confronted  by 
a  situation  due  to  lack  of  moral  principle, 
and  avers  that  greed  for  gain  and  greed 
for  power  have  blinded  men  to  the 
old-time  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong.  A  banker  of  national  reputation 
declares  to  fellow  bankers  in  convention 
that  dishonesty  in  high  places  gravely 
threatens  the  future  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  restoration  of  the  old,  rigid 
standards  of  honesty  and  uprightness  is 
indispensable  to  our  defense  against  so- 
cialism. And  the  root  of  all  this  evil  is  the 
desire  for  riches !  It  is  a  curious  yearning, 
wholesome,  like  hunger,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  more  prone  than  hunger  to 
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run  to  a  dangerous  excess.  Undoubtedly 
if  as  a  people  we  better  understood  riches, 
their  relative  value,  and  the  limitations 
of  their  usefulness,  we  would  be  a  better 
people  than  we  are,  and  honester.  In- 
cidentally, we  would  be  better  equipped 
to  keep  Christmas  in  a  fit  spirit,  for  since 
men  and  money  are  the  chief  valuables 
on  earth,  a  diminished  solicitude  about 
money  would  leave  a  larger  share  of  our 
strength  and  time  to  be  occupied  by  so- 
licitude about  men. 

It  is  foolish  to  undervalue  money,  and 
just  as  foolish  to  overvalue  it.  All  of  us 
—  practically  all  —  know  that  one  can 
have  too  little,  most  of  us  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  just  about  enough, 
and  some  of  us  are  growing  firm  in  the 
suspicion  that  it  is  possible  to  have  so 
much  that  it  is  a  nuisance,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it  and  its  increase  a  dis- 
abling burden.  Fortunes  that  are  so 
enormous  as  to  make  their  owners  a 
legitimate  object  of  the  commiseration  of 
thoughtful  people  are  rather  a  new  thing 
in  this  country,  but  they  have  really  come. 
Enough  really  is  as  good  as  too  much. 
It  sounds  emotional  and  argumentative 
to  say  so,  but  it  is  so. 

The  condition  of  having  too  little 
money  is  too  familiar  to  need  exposition. 
The  great  majority  of  people  have  too 
little  money,  and  would  be  better  off  and 
happier  if  they  had  more  and  spent  it. 
The  condition  of  having  about  enough 
offers  better  points  for  discussion.  There 
is  no  arbitrary  sum  or  income  that  is 
enough.  What  is  enough  for  one  person  is 
not  enough  for  another,  and  what  means 
ease  and  affluence  in  one  condition  of  life 
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would  mean  poverty  in  another.  What  is 
enough  depends  upon  the  individual,  his 
education,  his  aspirations,  his  environ- 
ment, the  size  of  his  family,  and  the 
possibilities  that  are  hi  him.  Anthony 
Hope  in  a  recent  story  makes  one  of  his 
characters  observe  that  there  is  more  dif- 
ference between  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year  and  nothing  than  there  is  between 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  money  in  the  world.  A  family 
can  live  a  certain  kind  of  lazy,  pleasant 
country  life  in  England  on  about  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  fairly 
prudent  man  who  wants  to  live  that  sort 
of  life  is  about  as  well  off  on  a  sure  in- 
come of  that  size  as  he  would  be  if  he 
had  a  great  deal  more. 

Of  course,  standards  of  living  vary 
enormously;  the  privilege  of  familiar  as- 
sociation with  certain  kinds  of  people  is 
expensive.  There  may  be  places  you  can- 
not live  hi  to  advantage,  and  people  you 
cannot  play  with  to  advantage,  for  much 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  If 
you  are  a  fool,  and  have  no  particular 
standard  of  living  of  your  own,  and  your 
happiness  depends  on  having  what  other 
people  have  and  doing  what  other  people 
do,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  you  that  those 
other  people  shall  be  people  of  the  first 
fashion,  of  course  there  is  no  saying  how 
much  will  be  enough  for  you.  Sad  to  say, 
we  are  almost  all  a  little  foolish  about 
wanting  to  have  what  our  associates  have, 
and  in  wanting  to  include  among  our  as- 
sociates pleasant,  decorative  people  whose 
maintenance  is  expensive.  But  if  we  are 
only  moderately  foolish,  and  have  some 
hard  sense  to  fall  back  on,  and  some 
standards  of  our  own,  and  some  personal 
resources  for  our  entertainment,  there 
will  be  an  imaginable  income  for  each 
of  us  that  will  be  about  enough.  Rich 
people,  who  are  used  to  the  refinements 
and  material  luxuries  of  life,  command 
some  exceedingly  valuable  privileges. 
They  can  marry  when  they  get  ready, 
live  comfortably,  have  servants  who  save 
their  time  and  strength,  exercise  hospital- 
ity, raise  as  many  children  as  they  find 


practicable  or  convenient,  educate  them 
in  the  best  schools,  and  give  them  a  fair 
start  in  life.  They  can  command  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure,  can  travel,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  can  be  their  own  masters.  A 
moderate  annual  income,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  locality,  will  pay  for  all  these 
advantageous  privileges  in  their  simpler 
forms.  Anthony  Hope's  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  will  do  it;  easily  in  some 
places,  with  good  management  anywhere. 
Such  an  income  commands  for  a  family 
pretty  much  all  the  great  advantages  of 
condition  that  are  in  the  market,  and 
most  of  the  highly  desirable  things  can 
be  had  for  a  great  deal  less.  Parents  who 
command  such  an  income  can  do  every- 
thing for  three  or  four  children  that  is  to 
their  advantage  up  to  the  time  they  mar- 
ry, and  can  even  provide  them  with  mod- 
est incomes  of  their  own  when  they  set  up 
for  themselves.  Heads  of  American  fam- 
ilies, with  not  more  than  four  children, 
and  with  incomes  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  have  got  so  nearly  as  much 
money  as  is  good  for  them  that  they  can 
well  afford  to  be  particular  about  what 
they  do  to  make  their  incomes  bigger. 

But  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  not 
riches.  Most  of  our  countrymen  whose 
efforts  to  be  hastily  rich  have  met  with  so 
much  recent  reprobation  have  long  ago 
passed  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year 
point,  and  would  deride  the  idea  of  such 
an  income  being  about  enough.  What 
they  plan  and  plot  and  sweat  and  gamble 
and  finally  squirm  to  acquire,  is  an  income 
that  bears  no  real  relation  to  anything 
that  can  fairly  be  called  a  need,  and  an 
aggregation  of  capital  that  will  produce 
such  an  income.  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  our  day  as  being  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.  The  dreams  of  avarice  have 
grown  since  Dr.  Johnson's  time;  have 
grown  enormously  indeed  since  Dumas 
wrote  of  Monte  Cristo.  Our  contem- 
porary idea  of  riches  begins  about  where 
Dr.  Johnson  left  off. 

A  good  big  fortune  is  an  interesting 
phenomenon,  and  a  very  interesting  factor 
in  civilization.  I  should  be  sorrv  to  see 
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big  fortunes  go  so  much  out  of  fashion 
that  nobody  would  any  longer  care  to 
heap  one  up.  If  nobody  built  palaces,  and 
made  a  market  for  the  larger  sizes  of  dia- 
monds and  the  best  pictures,  and  navi- 
gated the  sea  in  big  yachts  and  the  land 
in  automobiles  thirty  feet  long,  —  if  no- 
body, so  to  speak,  had  money  to  throw  at 
birds,  and  threw  it,  life  would  not  be  near- 
ly so  lively  and  decorative  as  it  is.  I  had 
almost  rather,  if  I  were  quit  of  all  person- 
al responsibility  about  it,  that  some  peo- 
ple hogged  great  fortunes  than  that  there 
should  be  none.  And  I  had  a  great  deal 
rather  that  a  due  provision  of  big  fortunes 
should  be  acquired  in  fit  ways  by  fit  men. 
Few  of  us,  I  think,  object  to  big  fortunes 
per  se.  We  do  not  want  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  national  wealth  to  get  into 
too  few  hands,  as  has  happened  already, 
and  is  happening  more  and  more.  We  do 
not  want  our  laws,  or  the  breach  of  them, 
to  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  very 
rich  who  want  to  be  richer,  at  the  cost  of 
the  poor.  But  to  fortunes  legitimately 
won  by  men  fit  to  win  them,  who  merely 
levy  lawful  tribute  on  benefits  conferred 
on  the  community,  we  have  no  objection 
at  all.  Such  fortunes  are  the  signs  of 
general  prosperity.  We  like  to  see  them 
grow,  and  admire  the  spending  of  them 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  admire  the 
lavish  diffusion  of  sunshine.  There  is 
no  objection  to  riches,  then,  provided 
the  right  men  gather  them  in  the  right 
ways. 

Who,  then,  are  the  right  men,  and 
what  ways  are  legitimate  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who 
are  of  some  consequence  in  the  world  if 
they  are  rich,  and  of  very  little  conse- 
quence if  they  are  not.  One  cannot  blame 
such  people  for  trying  to  get  rich.  Riches 
mean  so  much  to  them!  They  are  their 
only  means  of  advertisement.  They  win 
them  consideration.  They  put  them  in 
the  way  of  being  amused  and  entertained. 
It  is  a  profound  satisfaction  to  them  to 
have  money,  even  though  they  do  not 
spend  it.  They  may  even  find  pleasure 
in  giving  it  away.  If  by  saving  and  bar- 


gaining and  hard  work  and  shrewd  in- 
vestment they  can  get  together  fortunes, 
let  us  wish  them  joy  of  them.  Their 
money  is  capital  if  they  do  not  spend  it, 
and  it  is  apt  to  do  somebody  some  good 
if  they  do.  If  they  hand  it  down  to  their 
descendants,  there  goes  with  it  the  power 
to  command  leisure  and  education  and  a 
choice  of  service,  and  possibly  among  the 
descendants  there  may  be  some  who  will 
use  such  powers  to  advantage.  Accumu- 
lated money  which  enables  lucky  indi- 
viduals of  the  rising  generation  to  get  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  work  of 
life,  and  which  relieves  some  individuals 
altogether  from  the  necessity  of  earning 
money,  may  be  of  vast  service  to  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  which  every  day  abounds 
more  in  work  most  necessary  to  be  well 
done,  —  work  which  no  man  who  must 
earn  his  living  can  do  without  great  sac- 
rifices. 

By  process  of  accumulation  and  invest- 
ment a  good  many  people  of  moderate 
ability  and  saving  habits  get  lawfully 
rich  in  a  humdrum  way  without  making 
any  stir  about  it.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  them.  The  other  great  group 
of  lawful  fortune  builders  are  the  great 
leaders  of  industry:  the  great  financiers, 
the  great  railroad  builders,  the  great  trad- 
ers and  manufacturers.  With  such  men, 
after  they  have  progressed  a  certain  dis- 
tance, money  usually  becomes  more  an 
incident  of  activity  than  an  aim.  When 
they  have  won  abundant  fortunes,  they 
still  go  on,  not  because  they  greatly  care 
for  more  money,  but  because  things  of 
the  sort  they  have  been  doing  are  the  only 
interesting  things  they  know  how  to  do. 
Their  lives  are  permanently  shaped,  and 
they  must  live  them  out  actively  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  their  past,  or  be  laid 
off  and  rust.  When  they  undertake  new 
enterprises,  they  try  to  provide  that  they 
shall  be  profitable,  not  necessarily  be- 
cause they  want  more  money,  but  because 
it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  game  they  play 
that  enterprises  they  put  hand  to  shall  be 
profitable.  A  great  commercial  enterprise 
that  does  not  pay  is  a  machine  that  will. 
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not  work.  It  is  a  failure,  and  there  is  no 
fun  in  failures. 

To  these  born  chieftains  of  commerce 
it  comes  natural  to  get  rich.  They  take 
it  in  their  stride.  The  money-making 
habit  is  apt  to  run  away  with  them,  and 
concentration  on  one  great  phase  of  en- 
deavor is  apt  to  leave  the  remnant  of 
atrophied  powers  that  one  sees  in  most 
specialists.  The  need  often  felt  of  fight- 
ing the  devil  with  fire  breeds  in  them  a 
disposition  to  fight  with  fire  when  the  op- 
ponent is  not  the  devil.  The  great  for- 
tune builders  are  usually  not  absolutely 
nice  in  their  methods,  and  some  of  them 
are  rascals.  Out  on  the  rascals!  but  for 
the  rest,  we  must  judge  them  by  the  stand- 
ard of  bridge  builders  and  not  of  watch- 
makers. If  they  are  true  money-makers  ; 
if  they  create  wealth  and  not  merely  divert 
it  and  sweat  it,  there  is  no  cause  to  grudge 
them  the  tribute  they  levy. 

A  valuable  thing  in  a  family  is  one  of 
these  colossal  money-makers.  Time  was 
when  we  used  to  believe  the  adage  about 
its  being  three  generations  from  shirt- 
sleeves to  shirt-sleeves.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  ever  literally  sound,  for  though  in 
earlier  days  the  accumulations  of  a  for- 
tune builder  often  ran  pretty  well  out  be- 
fore his  grandchildren  got  through  with 
them,  the  third  generation  seldom  got 
back  to  manual  labor.  A  fortune  in  a 
family  raises  the  standard  of  living  and  of 
expectation  for  that  family,  forms  for  it 
associations  of  worldly  advantage,  and 
teaches  it  a  good  many  things  that  are  of 
value.  The  members  of  a  family  that  has 
once  been  pulled  out  of  the  ruck  of  hu- 
manity in  that  way,  and  kept  out  for  a 
considerable  time,  are  apt  to  make  a  hard 
fight  to  hold  the  place  they  have  had. 
They  may  get  back  to  work ;  they  usually 
do;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  a  more  profitable 
grade  of  work  than  is  commonly  done  in 
shirt-sleeves. 

Moreover,  the  great  fortunes  of  this 
generation  are  so  enormous  that  there  is 
no  visible  prospect  of  shirt-sleeves  for  the 
heirs  of  them.  Fortunes  of  even  fifty  mil- 
lions will  stand  a  great  deal  of  foolishness 


in  young  heirs,  and  most  of  the  heirs  of 
such  fortunes  who  come  under  contem- 
porary observation  are  not  particularly 
foolish  about  dissipating  money.  Some  of 
them  are  shrewd  and  ambitious,  and  give 
more  concern  as  money-getters  than  as 
money-spenders,  and  others  merely  find 
their  incomes  ample  for  such  amusements 
and  expenditures  as  they  crave,  and  live 
within  them. 

So  there  are  people  who  seem  fit  to 
gather  riches,  some  because  that  seems  as 
profitable  a  use  as  any  to  make  of  their 
time,  others  because  riches  are  a  natural 
incident  of  valuable  services  that  they  have 
had  the  talent  and  the  energy  to  render. 
It  is  the  money-getting  of  the  unfit  that 
makes  the  scandals.  The  money  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  gamblers  get  is  simply  di- 
verted from  other  holders;  the  money  the 
grafters  get  is  stolen  from  the  people;  the 
money  made  out  of  franchises  corruptly 
obtained  is  of  the  same  sort.  The  patent 
medicine  money  has  a  very  fragile  claim 
to  respect;  the  money  made  by  skinning 
stockholders  or  policy-holders  is  dear  at 
the  price,  and  so,  generally,  is  the  profit 
that  results  from  the  transfer  of  worthless 
articles  —  be  they  stocks,  mines,  patent 
medicine,  tips,  or  what  —  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  What  we  need  to  keep  us 
straight  in  our  money-getting  enterprises 
is  a  high  valuation  of  conduct  and  charac- 
ter as  compared  with  riches,  and  a  sincere 
appreciation  that  it  makes  more  for  hap- 
piness to  do  good  work,  especially  if  it 
is  done  for  good  pay,  than  to  get  hold  of 
money  without  rendering  a  due  equiva- 
lent. 

We  are  not  so  universally  money-mad 
as  we  may  seem.  The  elder  Agassiz  was 
not  the  only  man  in  this  country  who 
ever  felt  that  he  had  not  time  to  make 
money.  The  longing  for  riches  is  not 
universally  a  predominant  passion.  Thou- 
sands of  men  feel  that  money-getting 
is  not  primarily  their  calling,  and  would 
not  leave  the  work  they  love  and  pay  the 
price  in  time  and  concentrated  effort  if 
ever  so  good  a  chance  was  offered  them 
of  a  fortune  honestly  won.  The  man  in 
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whom  the  money-hunger_is  so  strong  and 
effectual  that  he  is  willing  to  devote  his 
life  to  satisfying  it  is  a  very  exceptional 
man.  Most  of  us  hate  to  save,  and  the 
pleasure  or  profit  of  the  hour  looks  bigger 
to  us  than  that  of  the  remote  future. 
Moreover,  to  almost  all  the  leading 
preachers,  doctors,  and  schoolmasters, 
and  to  many  of  the  editors,  painters, 
architects,  engineers,  lawyers,  and  big 
politicians,  money,  though  important,  is 
a  secondary  consideration.  They  want  to 
make  a  living,  and  much  prefer  that  it 
shall  be  a  good  one,  but  professional  suc- 
cess and  reputation  is  of  more  value  to 
them  than  superfluous  riches.  And  why 
not!  Is  it  not  a  much  more  satisfying 
thing  to  be  a  living  force,  master  of  a 
great  profession  or  a  great  art,  or  a  pub- 
lic leader,  than  to  be  merely  the  posses- 
sor of  riches  ? 

The  great  check  on  the  value  of  riches 
to  any  man  is  that  we  human  creatures 
have  only  one  set  of  time,  one  body,  one 
mind,  and  one  soul,  apiece.  We  all,  no 
matter  what  our  means  are,  have  the  use 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  more,  every 
day.  About  eight  hours  we  have  to  sleep. 
How  we  shall  invest  the  other  sixteen  is 
the  great  problem  of  our  lives.  We  can 
only  do  one  set  of  things  in  any  given 
period  of  time.  If  we  have  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  we  can  do  things  that  we  can- 
not do  on  one  thousand,  or  ten,  or  twen- 
ty thousand  a  year.  They  will  be  differ- 
ent things,  but  there  is  no  assurance  at 
all  that  they  will  be  better  things  or  more 
entertaining,  or  more  useful  or  improv- 
ing. And  we  cannot  do  both.  If  we  put 
in  our  one  set  of  time  in  a  million-dollar 
occupation,  we  have  to  forego  most  of 
the  thousand-dollar  occupations.  If  we 
trail  around  Europe  in  an  automobile, 
we  cannot  be  at  home  reading  books, 
and  working  at  our  trade  or  in  our  gar- 
den, or  talking  to  our  friends.  Our  good 
friend  with  a  million  dollars  a  year  can- 
not eat  much  more  or  better  food,  or  drink 
much  more  or  better  drinks,  than  we  can. 
If  he  does,  he  will  be  sorry.  He  can  have 
more  places  to  live  in,  and  enormously 


more  and  handsomer  apparatus  of  living, 
but  he  cannot  live  in  more  than  one  place 
at  once,  and  too  much  apparatus  is  a  bo- 
ther. He  can  make  himself  comfortable, 
and  live  healthfully.  So  can  we.  He  can 
have  all  the  leisure  he  wants,  can  go 
where  he  likes  and  stay  as  long  as  he  will. 
He  has  the  better  of  us  there.  We  have 
the  better  of  him  in  having  the  daily  ex- 
citement and  discipline  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. It  is  a  great  game,  —  that  game  of 
making  a  living,  —  full  of  chances  and 
hazards,  hopes,  surprises,  thrills,  disap- 
pointments, and  satisfactions.  Our  mil- 
lion-a-year  friend  misses  that.  We  may 
beat  him  in  discipline,  too.  We  are  apt  to 
get  more  than  he  does,  —  the  salutary  dis- 
cipline of  steady  work,  of  self-denial,  of 
effort.  That  is  enormously  valuable  to 
soul,  body,  and  mind.  He  can't  buy  it. 
We  get  it  thrown  in  with  our  daily  bread. 

We  are  as  likely  to  marry  to  our  taste 
and  live  happily  in  the  domesticated  state 
as  he  is.  We  have  rather  better  chances 
than  he  of  raising  our  children  well.  We 
are  as  likely  as  he  to  have  good  friends 
worth  having,  and  to  find  pleasure  in 
them.  Great  riches  tend  to  limit  their 
possessors  to  the  society  of  people  who 
are  rich,  not  because  the  rich  love  the  rich 
better  than  they  do  other  folks,  but  be- 
cause their  scale  and  habits  of  living  usu- 
ally take  them  where  the  rich  people  are, 
or  where  the  poorer  people  cannot  con- 
veniently sojourn.  If  the  steam-yacht 
people  play  more  or  less  with  other  steam- 
yacht  people  in  the  yachting  season,  it  is 
because  the  steam-yacht  people  are  there, 
and  the  other  people  are  not.  At  any  rate, 
in  this  country  great  riches  seem  more 
likely  to  limit  their  possessors'  command 
of  agreeable  society  than  to  extend  it. 

Another  trouble  about  some  of  our  ex- 
tremely rich  people  is  that  no  definite 
job  goes  with  their  money.  If  they  choose, 
they  can  invest  everything  they  have  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  no  responsibility 
about  the  management  of  any  business, 
and  nothing  to  do  except  to  gather  in 
their  dividend  checks  and  spend  or  re- 
invest their  money.  That  is  one  result  of 
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incorporating  all  the  great  businesses  of 
the  country.  When  money  necessarily 
went  into  land,  the  rich  had  duties  that 
were  incident  to  their  possessions.  They 
might  neglect  them,  but  they  had  them. 
Now  they  can  easily  manage  so  as  to 
have  no  duties  connected  with  property 
that  an  efficient  clerk  cannot  transact. 
If  they  do  so  manage,  it  leaves  them  rather 
lonely  and  unimportant,  outside  the  great 
current  of  human  hopes  and  activities.  If 
they  do  not  like  that,  and  insist  on  touch- 
ing elbows  with  their  fellows,  there  is  no 
way  for  it  but  to  butt  into  the  game,  take 
chances  and  risks,  make  sacrifices  of  ease 
and  leisure,  and  work  like  poor  people. 

Great  riches,  carrying  with  them  enor- 
mous possibilities  of  self-indulgence,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  poison 
which  ruins  a  certain  proportion  of  those 
who  are  exposed  to  it,  though  strong  con- 
stitutions survive.  As  rum  destroys  sav- 
ages, so  wealth  tends  to  destroy  persons 
—  especially  young  ones  —  whom  use  and 
training  have  not  gradually  made  im- 
mune to  its  effects.  How  that  is,  may 
readily  be  noticed  in  observing  the  effects 
of  newly  won  wealth  on  the  families  of 
the  winners.  It  is  a  rare  man,  and  usually 
one  very  much  blessed  in  his  wife,  who 
can  combine  with  the  ability  that  wins 
him  riches  the  sagacity  to  train  children 
born  in  comparative  poverty  so  that  they 
will  benefit  by  a  rapid  and  radical  im- 
provement in  his  circumstances. 


Another  drawback  to  riches  is  that,  the 
two  things  that  most  of  us  most  dread  be- 
ing poverty  and  that  spiritual  ruin  which 
we  call  damnation,  the  elimination  of 
poverty  takes  away  a  buffer,  and,  leaving 
damnation  our  only  great  bugbear,  brings 
the  dread  of  it  unpleasantly  near.  Not 
this  drawback,  though,  nor  fears  for  our 
children,  nor  any  of  the  other  objections 
to  being  rich,  so  fiercely  daunt  us  but  that 
our  fortitude  is  easily  equal  to  the  perils 
of  all  of  them  if  honorable  affluence  comes 
our  way.  It  is  enough  if  we  realize  that 
riches,  whatever  their  charm  and  their 
value,  are  not  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of 
life,  that  happiness  depends  on  work, 
health,  character,  disposition,  training, 
and  a  great  many  other  things  besides  in- 
come, and  that,  so  far  as  happiness  is  con- 
cerned, enough  money,  or  somewhat  less 
than  enough,  puts  us  in  just  about  as 
good  a  case  to  achieve  it  as  though  we 
were  rich.  To  live  our  lives,  to  get  out 
what  is  in  us,  to  do  our  share  of  the  world's 
work,  and  live  brotherly  with  our  fellows 
—  that  is  what  we  are  here  for.  If  riches 
are  an  incident  of  that  course  of  life,  they 
are  a  good  incident.  If  the  chase  after 
them  lures  us  away  from  the  fulfillment 
of  our  primary  obligations  to  our  Maker, 
our  neighbor,  and  ourselves,  we  are  cer- 
tainly losers  by  it:  losers  if  it  fails;  losers 
not  less  if,  succeeding,  we  lose  the  Christ- 
mas out  of  our  year,  the  Christmas  spiri  1 
out  of  our  lives. 


IS  THE   THEATRE   WORTH   WHILE? 


BY    JAMES   S.  METC.ALFE 


WE  are  a  busy  people.  Most  of  us  are 
busy  making  a  living,  but  in  this  blessed 
country  that  is  not  yet  the  grinding  pro- 
cess of  older  civilizations,  so  to  most  of  us 
comes  a  surplus  over  our  actual  necessi- 
ties, —  a  surplus  which  oftentimes  is 
spent  with  the  unwise,  unreckoning  ex- 
travagance that  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  national  characteristic.  Many 
of  us  are  busy  getting  rich  or  trying  to  get 
rich,  an  occupation  which  narrows  the 
soul  and  dwarfs  the  mind  to  the  belittling 
of  every  other  thought,  and  to  the  virtual 
starvation  of  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  Some  of  us 
are  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  social  position 
for  ourselves  or  our  offspring,  a  pursuit 
which  presupposes  that  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it  have  little  capacity  for  any- 
thing greater  or  better.  Others  of  us  are 
busy  governing  our  fellow  citizens  or  mis- 
governing them;  busy  making  history  or 
thinking  we  are  making  history,  —  also 
occupations  that  leave  little  of  energy  for 
the  enjoyment  of  more  aesthetic  pleasures. 
We  are  trying  to  supply  the  food,  or  the 
machinery,  or  the  textiles,  for  the  whole 
world,  and  the  more  ambitious  of  us  are 
beginning  to  believe  that  it  is  our  province 
also  to  enter  into  problems  of  world-gov- 
ernment and  to  participate  in  the  solving 
of  questions  which  do  not  legitimately 
concern  us  in  either  our  national  or  our 
individual  life.  All  of  us  are  more  or  less 
self-satisfied  with  the  prominence  we  are 
assuming  as  a  people,  and  patting  our- 
selves on  the  back  as  we  contemplate  our 
growing  national  superiority. 

There  is  much  in  all  this  to  make  us 
forget  and  become  indifferent  to  things 
in  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  woefully  de- 
ficient, and  to  some  extent  objects  of  pity, 
ridicule,  and  even  contempt,  with  the  very 
peoples  we  assume  to  patronize.  In  ma- 


terial things,  in  the  things  that  we  can 
dig  from  the  earth  or  fashion  with  our 
hands  or  machines,  and  the  things  that 
money  can  buy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
are  well  to  do;  nor  is  there  greater  doubt 
that  we  can  dominate  other  nations  in 
matters  where  trade  and  treaty  and  even 
brute  force  prevail.  There  is,  therefore, 
valid  reason  for  our  natural  conceit  and 
bumptiousness,  so  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  things  material  and  put  aside 
the  neglect  in  our  lives  and  thoughts  of 
the  things  ideal.  When  we  look  only  on 
the  utilitarian  side  of  our  national  life 
and  our  utilitarian  accomplishments,  we 
may,  if  we  like,  go  about  the  world  with 
a  fine  contempt  for  less  prosperous  peo- 
ples. With  a  bargain  to  offer,  or  with 
money  in  our  pockets  to  spend,  no  one 
shall  say  nay  to  our  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. When  we  turn  aside  from  these 
material  things,  when  those  of  us  who 
are  not  too  busy  to  think  look  in  the  other 
direction,  we  may  find  ground  for  suspi- 
cion that  there  are  some  flaws  in  our  na- 
tional greatness,  here  and  there  a  neglect- 
ed spot  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  national 
escutcheon. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  questions  which  it  in- 
volves, our  primary  education  as  a  people 
is  making  satisfactory  progress.  In  sci- 
ence and  invention,  in  the  wholly  useful 
pursuits  and  discoveries,  we  are  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with,  and  even  in 
advance  of,  our  national  contemporaries. 
When  we  think  of  our  beginnings  and  of 
the  comparative  youth  of  our  nation,  it  is 
no  wonder  we  grow  self-assertive  and 
look  with  belittling  eyes  on  other,  older 
peoples,  not  so  rich  nor  powerful  as  our- 
selves. 

Busy  as  we  may  be,  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  take  a  little  while  from  our 
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absorbing  occupations,  and  desist  long 
enough  from  vaunting  our  superiority  to 
consider  whether  we  have  not,  also,  a  few 
national  defects  which  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  repair.  Recent  revelations  might 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  our  standards  of 
business  integrity  are  not  all  that  they 
should  be.  Not  a  year  goes  by  but  we  re- 
ceive some  example  or  examples  showing 
that  our  public  life  is  not  on  the  highest 
plane  and  that  our  political  system  has 
grave  defects.  We  might  also  notice  that 
our  national  life  is  one  of  extremes,  with 
no  mean  of  the  happiness  that  comes 
with  leisure  and  contentment.  These 
and  other  undesirable  faults,  we  may  well 
and  for  the  most  part  truthfully  say,  are 
natural  to  our  youth  as  a  people,  and  will 
correct  themselves  with  age  and  expe- 
rience. 

Carrying  our  deliberations  arid  self- 
examination  a  little  farther,  we  may  find 
defects  which  arise  from  the  same  cause, 
but  the  speedy  remedy  for  which  lies 
largely  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of  us,  to 
apply  without  waiting  for  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  national  evolution.  And  to  our 
credit  be  it  said  that  to  a  saving  minority 
of  us  this  consciousness  of  deficiency  has 
come,  and  we  are  groping,  sometimes 
blindly,  sometimes  intelligently,  to  re- 
deem ourselves  from  the  reproach  of  be- 
ing an  uncultured  people. 

These  more  or  less  trite  and  obvious 
observations  on  our  national  characteris- 
tics may  seem  remote  and  irrelevant  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  the  theatre.  But 
it  is  because  things  are  as  they  are  that  any 
such  inquiry  arises.  Were  we  less  or  more 
busy,  less  or  more  self-satisfied  less  or 
more  concerned  with  purely  material  in- 
terests, the  place  of  the  theatre  in  our  na- 
tional life  would  settle  itself,  and  would 
not  need  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  or 
concerted  action.  The  theatre  would 
find  its  own  place  as  a  mere  toy  or  as  a 
useful  institution,  depending  on  whether 
we  had  fallen  to  the  point  where  we  had 
thrown  over  all  consideration  of  culture, 
or  attained  the  level  where  aesthetic  ques- 
tions ranked  with  the  material  ones.  But 


inasmuch  as  we  are  still  in  that  formative 
state  as  a  people,  where  every  influence 
at  work  among  us  is  having  its  effect,  it 
may  be  well  to  turn  our  thoughts  toward 
the  possible  value  of  an  institution  which 
has  never  received  from  us,  as  a  nation, 
any  formal  recognition. 

The  theatric  art,  to  which  all  other  arts 
contribute,  and  which  in  its  turn  should 
be  a  spur  and  a  stimulant  to  all  other  arts, 
has  been  left  by  us  to  depend  for  its  sup- 
port on  its  ability  to  survive  as  a  commer- 
cial undertaking.  To  the  other  arts  we 
have  given,  in  a  public  way,  recognition, 
aid,  and  assistance,  —  none  too  generous- 
ly, it  is  true,  because  we  are  not  an  art- 
istic people.  Public  money  has  gone  into 
painting,  sculpture,  and  decoration,  and 
private  generosity  has  housed  them  and 
patronized  them  for  the  public  benefit. 
Music,  in  a  different  way,  has  levied  its 
tribute.  We  make  a  present  and  increas- 
ing provision  for  students  in  these  arts. 
But  for  the  drama  we  have  no  gifts.  We 
exact  from  her  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  drive 
an  exacting  bargain  with  the  man  at  the 
door.  We  have  debauched  the  drama  to 
the  point,  where,  to  live  at  all,  it  must 
please,  and  the  result  is  natural  and  log- 
ical, —  the  theatre  lives  only  to  please, 
not  to  elevate  or  to  educate,  not  to  culti- 
vate any  virtues.  It  has  become  a  courte- 
san among  the  arts,  whose  trade  is  not  to 
please  the  best  people,  but  the  most;  not 
to  cultivate  lofty  ideals  and  high  stand- 
ards, but  to  spread  the  lure  and  appeal 
to  the  fancy  of  the  crass  multitude. 

The  theatre  having  become  a  commer- 
cial institution,  it  follows  that  the  artistic 
side  is  subordinated  to  the  commercial, 
and  that  the  matter  of  survival  is  deter- 
mined more  by  business  methods  than 
by  artistic  merit.  The  shrewdest  business 
man  is  the  most  successful  manager,  and 
becomes  the  arbiter  to  decide  between  the 
opposing  interests  of  art,  of  a  vitiated  or 
ignorant  public  taste,  and  of  his  own 
purse.  With  the  very  pick  of  American 
business  genius  in  control  of  the  destinies 
of  the  theatre,  this  would  not  be  easy,  nor 
even  then  would  it  be  an  altogether  ideal 
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state  of  affairs  for  the  drama  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  public's  appreciation  of 
things  dramatic.  Unfortunately  the  men 
to-day  in  charge  of  the  business  interests 
of  the  theatre  are  far  from  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  best,  even  in  American 
business  life.  The  question  is  often  raised 
concerning  the  abandonment  of  this  im- 
portant and  lucrative  branch  of  trade  to 
men  who  are  almost  without  standing  in 
the  business  community.  The  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.  From  the  early  days  of 
the  theatre  a  stigma  has  attached  to  it, 
especially  among  persons  whose  religion 
was  of  the  Puritanic  kind,  which  has  left 
its  impress  so  strongly  on  American  life. 
This  is  a  curious  fact,  when  one  remem- 
bers that  the  drama  of  all  peoples  found 
its  birth  under  religious  auspices.  The 
men  who  find  their  occupation  on  the 
business  side  of  the  theatre  have  been  re- 
cruited, with  few  exceptions,  from  those 
who  have  no  education,  no  association 
with  the  finer  things  of  life,  and  no  social 
standing  to  lose.  Success  means  to  them 
the  money  return,  a  position  of  authority 
over  others,  and  a  place  in  the  public  eye, 
—  all  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons who  hold  these  as  the  most  desirable 
things  in  life.  Few  American  fathers 
starting  their  sons  on  a  career,  few  men 
of  education  or  refinement,  ever  consider 
the  theatrical  business  as  furnishing  a 
reputable  means  of  livelihood.  For  that 
reason  the  theatre  is  to-day  in  the  hands 
of  men  unfitted  to  direct  its  destinies  up- 
ward instead  of  downward. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  pre- 
sent and  possible  value  of  the  theatre  as 
a  national  institution,  let  us  once  more  re- 
sume the  process  of  introspection,  and 
with  respect  of  some  minor,  national 
faults  on  which  the  theatre  in  its  best  es- 
tate might  reasonably  be  expected  to  ex- 
ert an  improving  influence.  In  our  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  we  are  con- 
stantly met  with  the  reproach  that  we  are 
a  parvenu  people.  We  compel  a  recogni- 
tion of  our  power,  of  our  elementary  vir- 
tues, of  our  prosperity;  but  most  of  us  fail 
to  meet  that  recognition  which  is  not 


compelled,  or  bought,  but  won.  In  every 
capital  of  Europe,  we  are  marked  for  our 
absurdities,  our  bad  manners,  and  our 
gaucherie. 

Presumably  those  Americans  who  go 
abroad  are  drawn  largely  from  the  class 
who  have  means  and  some  leisure  for 
self-cultivation.  If  these  stand  out  dis- 
tinguished as  uncultured,  how  about  the 
great  masses  who  remain  at  home  ?  It  is 
a  safe  conclusion  that  they  are  even  more 
deficient  in  the  niceties  of  life  than  those 
who  travel.  The  candid  American  is 
bound  to  admit  that  we  are  not  a  polite 
people.  Our  public  servants,  the  em- 
ployees of  corporations,  the  salesman 
and  the  saleswoman  in  the  great  shops, 
even  our  domestic  servants,  seem  to  think 
that  the  use  of  ordinary  civility  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  social  inferiority;  not 
an  altogether  wrong  conclusion  when 
they  are  led  to  it  by  a  similar  lack  of  con- 
sideration and  ordinary  politeness  on  the 
part  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree 
in  American  life. 

The  unpleasingness  of  our  speech  is 
even  a  more  marked  characteristic  than 
our  bad  manners.  Since  we  are  a'l  stri- 
dent or  nasal  of  voice,  we  naturally  do  not 
notice  the  defect,  but  we  quickly  find  an 
unusual  charm  in  the  vocal  modulations 
of  the  foreigner,  even  though  he  or  she 
be  drawn  from  the  humbler  classes.  The 
American  with  any  sensitiveness  of  ear, 
who  returns  from  abroad,  quickly  notes 
this  defect  of  his  people,  particularly  if  he 
numbers  among  his  early  experiences  at- 
tendance on  an  assembly  made  up  largely 
of  American  women,  unless  perchance  the 
Babel  be  modified  by  the  presence  of 
Southerners  with  their  over-sweet  drawl. 

A  more  serious  national  defect,  for  it 
threatens  the  purity  of  our  language,  is 
our  slovenliness  of  pronunciation.  It  is 
an  evil  which  permeates  all  classes  and 
all  circles  of  American  society.  It  is 
not  alone  the  incorrectness  which  comes 
from  carelessness  or  ignorance,  and  which 
might  be  corrected  in  most  cases  by  an 
appeal  to  a  good  dictionary.  This  incor- 
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rectness  is  general,  even  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  forum,  and  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  people  at  large  are  af- 
flicted with  it.  Add  to  it  local  variants  in 
the  way  of  accent,  elision,  and  intonation, 
and  pure  English  is  hi  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come an  unknown  tongue,  its  place  being 
taken  by  as  many  dialects  as  there  are 
states  in  the  Union  and  races  which  go 
to  make  up  our  cosmopolitan  population. 

For  the  great  task  of  national  educa- 
tion in  the  essentials,  we  are  doing  our 
full  duty.  It  is  the  rightful  concern  of  the 
nation,  the  state,  and  the  community,  that 
the  new  generations  and  the  newcomers 
to  our  shores  shall  be  given  the  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  shall  make  them 
at  least  intelligent  citizens.  By  donation 
and  bequest  individuals  have  generously 
aided  and  are  aiding  in  this  function  of 
national  preservation.  But  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  task  makes  it  impossible 
that  these  efforts  shall  be  carried  far  in 
the  direction  of  finer  cultivation.  Great 
as  are  our  resources,  the  education  of  the 
whole  people  can  be  carried  only  a  little 
way,  and  that  in  the  direction  of  utilities. 
Training  in  the  graces  and  in  the  refine- 
ments of  life  must  be,  and  is,  left  almost 
entirely  to  chance  circumstances  and  to 
the  influences  which  happen  to  surround 
the  individual.  He  will  without  trouble 
find  churches  provided  for  the  care  of  his 
soul,  boards  of  health,  hospitals,  and  doc- 
tors for  his  body,  and  educational  facili- 
ties and  libraries  for  his  mind,  but  the 
finer  things,  which  distinguish  the  cul- 
tured being  from  the  boor,  he  must  seek 
for  himself.  Under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so. 

The  ambition  to  acquire  culture  is  a 
well-known  trait  of  the  better  class  of 
Americans ;  even  those  of  us  who  have 
been  deprived  of  it  for  ourselves  seek  it 
for  our  children.  We  may  not  know  just 
wherein  we  are  ourselves  lacking, — and, 
as  said  before,  that  ignorance  of  gracious- 
ness  is  widely  spread,  —  but  we  appre- 
ciate that  there  is  a  lack,  and  in  a  vague 
way  we  seek  to  supply  the  mysterious 
something.  The  tremendous  vogue  of 


certain  journals  which  profess  to  supply 
information  and  instruction  in  the  nice- 
ties of  life,  the  inquiries  that  overwhelm 
writers  on  these  topics,  even  the  mistaken 
affectations  of  some  social  climbers,  go  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  national  desire 
for  the  mysterious  hall-mark  which  iden- 
tifies the  person  of  refinement. 

To  claim  that  the  stage,  no  matter  how 
improved,  could  work  an  immediate  revo- 
lution in  the  manners  and  taste  of  our 
people,  would  be  manifestly  absurd;  but 
it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  theatre 
could,  in  the  matters  which  are  apparent- 
ly so  unimportant  in  life,  yet  which  mean 
so  much,  be  an  important  factor  in  mould- 
ing at  least  the  externals  of  our  national 
character.  This  means,  however,  that, 
busy  as  we  are,  we  should  give  the  theatre 
a  more  important  place  in  our  thoughts 
and  in  our  scheme  of  popular  education 
than  that  at  present  allotted  to  it.  Nor  is 
the  claim  that  the  theatre  might  be  made 
a  teacher  of  improvement  in  the  minor 
things  of  life  the  only  one  that  can  be 
made  for  it;  it  might  be  made  the  medium 
for  the  elevation  of  the  popular  taste  in 
all  the  arts  and  in  literature,  and  even  for 
the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  lofty 
thought  and  right  living.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  people  so  clever  as  we  are 
have  neglected  this  potent  influence  for 
good,  and  have  regarded  it  only  as  a  toy  for 
our  amusement,  to  be  shaped  and  fash- 
ioned by  the  toy-merchant  solely  with  a 
view  to  making  it  catch  the  fancy,  and 
therefore  become  a  salable  and  profitable 
article  of  merchandise.  But,  as  we  are  a 
busy  and,  on  the  whole,  a  self-satisfied 
people,  beyond  our  pursuits  and  ambi- 
tions we  look  only  for  the  amusements 
which  shall  be  the  least  a  burden  to  us. 

A  recent  reliable  estimate  places  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  theatres  in 
the  United  States  as  something  over  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
amount  the  public  pays  each  year  for  its 
theatrical  amusements  at  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  support  that  we  give,  and 
the  interest  we  evince  in  the  theatre  is 
certainly  not  niggardly  in  a  money  way. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  we  do  not  provide 
the  theatre  in  America  with  the  means  to 
rival  the  dramatic  accomplishments  of 
any  other  nation.  The  secret  of  its  non- 
realization  of  its  possibilities  is  not  there. 
If  we  conclude  that  the  theatre,  as  it  is,  is 
not  worth  while,  we  shall  have  also  to  con- 
clude that  the  reason  is  not  a  lack  of  pa- 
tronage, but  that  our  patronage  is  not 
properly  bestowed. 

Here  we  come  against  the  old  discus- 
sion of  the  proper  function  of  the  theatre, 
—  for  what  purpose  we  make  this  vast  in- 
vestment and  annual  expenditure.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  its  function 
is  considered  by  the  great  mass  of  people 
and  by  those  who  are  catering  to  the 
masses,  —  that  the  theatre  is  simply  a 
means  of  amusement  to  which  the  flip- 
pant or  the  fatigued  shall  turn  for  an  easy 
occupation  of  their  thoughts  or  the  grati- 
fication of  their  senses.  There  can  be  no 
denial  that  in  our  day  this  is  the  primary 
and  essential  use  of  the  theatre,  and  that, 
even  so  viewed,  it  is  well  worth  while,  if 
the  occupation  and  relaxation  are  made 
good  of  their  kind,  even  regarded  solely 
as  amusement.  It  may  quite  well  be  that 
even  from  this  point  of  view  we  give  the 
theatre  a  support  and  an  attention  out  of 
proportion  to  its  real  value  as  a  recrea- 
tion and  a  means  of  mental  recuperation. 
And  by  demanding  only  that  it  shall 
amuse,  we  give  it  also  dangerous  possibil- 
ities of  teaching  things  that  are  injurious 
or  degrading.  If  we  insist  that  it  shall 
make  us  laugh,  or  bring  us  excitement, 
or  arouse  our  emotions,  we  are  likely  to 
reach  the  jaded  point  where  we  are  not 
critical  of  the  means  employed,  so  long  as 
the  object  is  attained,  and  in  the  amuse- 
ment world  there  will  always  be  found 
those  ready  to  pander  to  any  desire  for 
which  payment  is  forthcoming. 

But  to  put  aside  the  idea  of  amusement 
and  regard  the  theatre  solely  as  an  in- 
strument of  education  would  certainly 
make  it  not  worth  while  in  a  broad  way. 
Instead  of  the  general  support  now  ac- 
corded to  it  voluntarily  by  the  people,  we 
should  need  government  subsidies,  and 


attendance  would  have  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory. Human  nature  has  a  way  of  not 
taking  kindly  to  what  it  is  told  is  good 
for  it.  The  very  earliest  doctors  learned 
to  sugar-coat  their  pills;  in  the  theatre 
the  sugar-coating,  the  amusement,  is 
bound  always  to  be  an  absolute  essential 
and  the  leading  ingredient.  If  we  keep 
the  theatre  mostly  a  place  of  amusement, 
and  yet  educational,  in  teaching  by  ex- 
ample some  of  the  things  in  which,  as  a 
people,  we  are  deficient,  we  must  answer 
our  question  by  saying  that,  even  so,  the 
theatre  is  very  well  worth  while. 

To  make  the  theatre  truly  valuable,  to 
give  it  its  highest  value,  we  must  admit 
that  its  first  function  is"  to  amuse,  and 
then  to  that  function,  where  we  can,  add 
such  educational  influence  as  is  possible. 
Some  voluminous  reader  has  said  that  no 
book  ever  written  was  so  trivial  or  bad 
that  he  could  not  extract  from  it  at  least 
one  idea  of  value.  And  there  probably 
never  was  any  stage  production  so  bad 
intrinsically  that,  if  done  in  the  best  way 
it  could  be  done,  it  would  not  teach  some- 
thing to  some  of  its  spectators.  In  its  best 
estate,  the  theatre  might  be  made  an  edu- 
cational influence,  especially  in  the  graces 
of  speech,  manners,  and  intercourse,  sec- 
ond to  none  at  our  command. 

The  temples  of  the  drama  are  scattered 
everywhere,  in  the  small  towns  as  well  as 
in  the  great  cities.  Their  doors  are  open 
not  Sundays  only,  but  every  day  of  the 
week.  The  congregations  gather  gladly, 
and  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  at  the 
prickings  of  conscience.  They  are  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood.  The  thing  seen  and  heard 
comes  directly  to  all  classes,  to  both  sexes, 
to  every. age.  A  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  what  they  see  or  hear  is  taken 
into  their  inner  consciousness,  and,  un- 
known to  themselves,  is  reflected  faintly 
or  strongly  in  their  own  lives  and  their 
own  persons;  and  yet  we,  who  think  our- 
selves a  wise  people,  let  this  potent  influ- 
ence for  good  or  bad  find  its  guidance  in 
whatever  hands  it  may  chance  to  fall. 

An  unfortunate  obstacle  to  bringing 
the  theatre  to  its  highest  value  is  found  in 
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the  preponderance  of  the  estimation  of 
New  York  audiences  in  determining  what 
shall  and  shall  not  be  seen  by  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  theatres  of  New  York 
derive  their  support  largely  from  a  float- 
ing population  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  in  holiday  mood  and  too  ready  to  be 
pleased,  and,  on  the  other,  puts  an  exag- 
gerated value  on  anything  that  is  metro- 
politan. The  local  clientele  of  the  thea- 
tres is  in  the  main  made  up  of  a  thought- 
less multitude,  whose  standard  is  based 
solely  on  the  idea  of  amusement,  without 
reference  to  taste  or  refinement.  The  im- 
portance of  the  New  York  verdict  is  so 
great  from  a  business  point  of  view  that 
every  sacrifice  is  made  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  this  capricious  and  frivolous 
public,  which  is  governed  in  its  likes  and 
dislikes  by  no  fixed  laws,  and  whose  judg- 
ment is  guided  by  little  knowledge.  There 
exists  in  New  York,  of  course,  a  theatre- 
going  public  whose  verdict  is  valuable, 
and,  once  secured,  brings  sure  success,  but 
the  thoughtful  and  cultured  element  in 
the  community  has,  from  disappointing 
experiences,  learned  to  be  wary.  Only  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  with  un- 
usual guarantees  in  advance,  can  it  be 
brought  to  give  that  endorsement  of  its 
presence,  whose  counterfeit  is  so  often 
used  to  lure  the  unsuspecting  in  other 
places.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
the  theatrical  standards  of  the  whole 
country  based  largely  on  the  verdict  of 
New  York's  frivolity  and  ignorance, 
which  often  leads  those  who  trust  them- 
selves to  it  to  complain  that  the  theatre 
certainly  is  not  worth  the  time  and  money 
the  public  gives  to  it. 

The  condition  does  not  exist,  but  let  us 
imagine  the  theatre  being  what  it  should 
be  to  be  worth  while.  We  shall  have  to 
presuppose  the  existence  of  writers  who 
could  supply  to  the  stage  works  which 
should  at  least  be  free  from  technical 
defects.  Working  with  them  should  be 
artists  and  artisans  to  give  surroundings 
and  settings,  which  should  at  least  not 
be  tasteless  and  inaccurate;  and  to  these 
essentials  must  be  added  actors  and  ac- 


tresses who  should  at  least  know  how,  or 
could  be  made,  to  speak  correctly,  wear 
their  attire  correctly,  and  carry  them- 
selves correctly.  These  are  not  great 
exactions,  but  they  are  far  above  what  we 
now  demand  from  the  theatre.  Grant 
these  not  unreasonable  requirements,  and 
there  will  be  no  question  of  the  value  of 
the  theatre  as  a  public  educator  in  the 
very  things  in  which  the  American  peo- 
ple makes  least  provision  for  education. 
Even  if  we  made  no  advance  in  the  dra- 
matic material  which  forms  the  staple  of 
our  theatrical  entertainment  at  present, 
it  would,  in  a  minor  educational  way,  be 
an  influence  for  the  better,  instead  of  what 
it  now  very  often  is,  an  example  of  vul- 
garity and  illiteracy 

It  is  far  easier  to  point  out  an  evil  and 
to  picture  an  ideal,  than  it  is  to  change 
the  evil  to  the  ideal,  or  even  to  tinge  the 
evil  with  the  ideal.  Granting  that  the 
theatre,  as  it  is,  is  not  worth  while,  how 
are  we  going  to  make  it  worth  while,  and 
give  it  the  value  it  deserves  as  a  national 
institution  ? 

We  must  first  abandon  a  little  of  our 
national  self-conceit  and  self-satisfaction; 
we  must  gain  a  suspicion  that  we  are  not 
the  great  people  we  are  so  fond  of  pictur- 
ing ourselves  and  having  others  tell  us 
we  are.  We  must  realize  that  national 
greatness  does  not  consist  alone  in  the 
expanse  of  territory  governed,  in  material 
wealth,  in  the  ability  to  fight,  not  even  in 
the  high  average  of  the  physical  comfort 
of  a  people.  The  big  fellow  with  lands 
and  possessions,  comfortably  clad  and 
well-fed,  shrewd  at  bargains  and  strong 
enough  to  have  his  way,  is  not  therefore 
a  great  man.  Without  culture,  —  with 
his  senses  refined  to  no  higher  degree 
than  those  of  the  beasts  on  whose  owner- 
ship he  prides  himself,  —  he  still  remains 
a  boor.  Practical  education,  even  if  raised 
to  the  point  of  scholarship  or  science, 
leaves  him  yet  lacking  of  .things  beautiful ; 
and  he,  as  well  as  the  nation  composed  of 
units  like  him  and  the  women  and  child- 
ren of  his  land,  falls  short  of  the  high 
plane  which  men  and  nations  must  reach 
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before  they  shall  be  called  entirely  great. 
And  if  we  are  to  have  a  theatre  that 
shall  be  worth  while,  we  must  not  be  so 
busy  that  we  cannot  spare  a  little  thought 
to  what  we  are  going  to  see  and  hear  in 
the  theatre.  If  our  highest  idea  of  humor 
is  the  clown  tickling  his  nose  with  a  straw, 
and  we  do  not  stop  to  think  that  perhaps 
there  may  be  other  and  higher  forms  of 
amusement,  and  if  we  do  not  demand 
something  more  and  better,  the  clown  and 
the  straw  in  different  phases  will  be  all 
that  we  shall  ever  get.  The  yokel  goes  to 
see  him  year  after  year,  and  always  with 
the  same  delight.  Most  of  us  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  stage,  but  there  is 
something  of  the  yokel  left  in  us  yet,  and 
many  of  us  have  little  ambition  to  raise 
the  standard  by  caring  for  or  making  the 
demand  for  better  things.  And,  allowing 
that  we  have  the  incentive,  to  make  the 
demand  in  a  practical  and  effective  way 
involves  too  much  trouble  or  sacrifice  to  be 
bestowed  on  a  mere  matter  of  amusement. 
For  ourselves,  and  certainly  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us,  we  should  be 
wiser.  We  should  use  a  little  discrimina- 
tion in  our  patronage  of  the  theatre,  and 
a  little  substitution  of  other  amusements 
for  our  heedless  rushing  to  entertain- 
ments simply  because  they  are  put  be- 
fore us  in  alluring  advertisements  and 
through  the  dubious  theatrical  news  of 
the  newspapers.  To  bring  this  sugges- 
tion down  to  easy  terms  means  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  individual,  he  should  avail 
himself  of  every  means  at  his  command 
to  scrutinize  in  advance  more  closely  the 
quality  of  the  entertainments  to  which  he 
is  invited  to  give  his  patronage  and  sup- 
port. The  condition  of  the  theatre  is  bad 
because,  on  account  of  the  thoughtless- 
ness and  heedless  extravagance  of  our 
people,  bad  entertainments  are  supported 
almost  as  well  as  good  ones.  There  is  slight 
incentive  to  improve  when  a  thought- 
less or  ignorant  public  bestows  its  favors 
so  indiscriminately  as  ours  does.  We 
busy  people  have  no  time  to  note  and  no 
memories  to  treasure  the  identity  of  those 
who  have  cheated  us  in  our  amusements. 


The  old  proverb,  "once  bit,  twice  shy,"  is 
almost  obsolete,  and  is  completely  so  in 
the  relations  of  the  American  public  with 
their  purveyors  of  theatrical  amusement. 

In  this  suggestion  of  the  lack  of  critical 
acumen,  and  of  a  too  great  carelessness 
in  the  bestowal  of  time  and  money  on  un- 
worthy entertainments,  no  quarrel  is  in- 
tended with  those  who  prefer  any  particu- 
lar form  of  amusement.  The  gentleman 
who  regards  negro  minstrelsy  as  the  high- 
est form  of  the  art  Thespian  is  quite  en- 
titled to  that  preference,  but  we  beseech 
him  not  to  go  to  the  minstrels  unless  he 
has  some  reasons,  other  than  those  por- 
trayed in  the  posters,  for  believing  that 
they  are  good  minstrels.  Let  him  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  person  who  has 
the  goods  for  sale  and  wants  his  money. 
Then  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  us 
who  patronize  theatres,  would  less  often 
leave  the  performance  with  the  feeling 
that  he  had  been  swindled;  nor  would  he 
so  often  be  compelled  to  indulge  in  that 
good-natured  philosophy,  common  to 
Americans,  which  makes  us  complacent 
when  we  are  cheated,  and  quick  to  forget. 
If  our  resentments  in  matters  like  this 
were  deeper,  and  our  memories  better, 
it  would  not  be  so  easy  for  mountebank 
managers  to  thrive  and  repeatedly  swin- 
dle the  public.  This  remedy  for  theatri- 
cal ills  seems  impractical,  in  view  of  the 
un trustworthiness  of  the  press  in  the  mat- 
ter of  theatrical  information,  and  in  view 
of  our  national  craze  for  amusements, 
good,  if  convenient,  but  bad,  if  we  cannot 
get  what  is  good.  Yet  it  is  the  only  one 
that  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  individual. 

A  national  endowed  theatre  has  been 
proposed  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  thea- 
tre, the  country  over,  to  a  plane  of  ar- 
tistic excellence  which  would  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  its  value.  This  institution,  as 
pictured  by  its  proponents,  would  have  a 
guaranteed  income  derived  from  invested 
funds  supplied  by  public  or  private  gift. 
This  sure  income  would  insure  its  per- 
manency without  the  necessity  on  its  part 
of  catering  to  any  but  cultivated  tastes.  It 
would  have  its  school  of  acting,  the  best- 
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educated  producers  of  plays,  a  thorough- 
ly equipped  stage  and  theatre,  a  com- 
pany, which,  through  care  in  its  selection 
and  its  permanency,  would  give  per- 
formances perfect  in  every  detail,  and  its 
repertory  would  be  drawn  from  the  best 
in  dramatic  literature,  classic  and  con- 
temporary. Not  the  least  valuable  of  its 
functions  would  be  to  give  an  assurance 
to  American  dramatists  that,  if  they  could 
produce  worthy  work,  it  would  have  ade- 
quate presentation,  —  an  assurance  en- 
tirely lacking  with  the  commercial  thea- 
tre under  the  control  of  those  who  are  not 
fitted  by  education  to  recognize  good  ma- 
terial when  it  is  brought  to  them. 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  such  an  insti- 
tution would  be  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  theatre  in  America,  and  therefore  to 
the  cause  of  American  popular  education. 
Its  cost  in  the  way  of  an  endowment, 
carefully  estimated  at  from  six  to  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  seems  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle  to  its  establishment, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  day 
there  will  be  found  among  our  very  rich 
men  and  women  one  or  more  who  will 
be  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  the  patri- 
otic value  of  such  a  foundation,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Its  influence,  of  course,  would  not  be 
confined  to  its  immediate  locality,  but 
would  spread  to  every  theatre,  and  would 
tinge  every  theatrical  performance  in  the 
country.  Its  school  would  turn  out  actors 
trained  in  the  niceties  of  their  art,  to  take 
the  places  of  the  unqualified  and  unin- 
structed  persons  who  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  acting  forces  of  to-day.  It 
would  give  us  what  we  do  not  possess,  — 
a  standard  of  theatric  excellence,  which 
should  uplift  the  standard  of  every  thea- 
tre and  every  production  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage.  It  would  be  a  preserver  of  pure 
speech  and  a  criterion  of  good  manners; 
it  would  raise  the  quality  of  dramatic  lit- 
erature; directly  and  indirectly,  it  would 
educate  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  artistic 
understanding  of  the  whole  people.  It 
might  go  further  than  this  by  inculcating 
an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  refinement, 


but  it  would  be  quite  worth  its  cost,  if  by 
example  it  should  do  no  more  than  im- 
prove the  externals. 

The  final  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  value  of  the  theatre  must  be  a  quali- 
fied one.  As  the  theatre  now  is,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  even  as  an  amusement,  and 
as  a  relief  from  our  other  occupations,  it 
is  worth  what  we  bestow  upon  it  in  time 
and  money.  There  are  other,  saner  ob- 
jects, which,  with  equal  support,  might 
bring  us  greater  and  more  beneficent  re- 
laxation. But  if  we  grant  to  the  present 
situation  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  theatre,  and  a  greater  discrimination 
in  our  theatre-going,  —  in  other  words,  if 
we  use  a  certain  moderation  in  our  Amer- 
ican extravagance  where  the  theatre  is 
concerned,  —  we  can  do  much,  and  all 
that  is  within  our  power  as  individuals,  to 
make  the  theatre  really  worth  while  as 
an  American  institution.  As  it  exists,  it  is 
a  creature  of  haphazard  growth,  kicked 
and  petted  by  turns,  in  whose  present 
formation  there  have  been  at  work  so 
many  ill-advised  influences,  that  it  is  like 
an  over-indulged  and  spoiled  child,  with 
too  many  relatives  who  do  not  care  for 
its  future,  if  only  they  can  get  from  it  the 
moment's  pleasure.  It  needs  discipline 
before  it  can  become  at  once  our  joy  and 
pride.  A  judicious  denial  to  it  of  the 
favors  which  have  pampered  it  into  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  importance  in  our 
lives  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  theatre  to-day.  Such  a 
deprivation  of  popular  favor  is  a  depri- 
vation easy  to  be  brought  about  when  we 
realize  that  we  are  none  of  us  really  too 
busy  to  give  a  little  thought  to  what  should 
be  an  important  national  institution,  and 
that  as  a  people  we  should  be  a  little 
ashamed  of  our  indiscriminate  encour- 
agement of  the  theatre  as  it  is  in  Amer- 
ica. Once  we  make  it  a  discredit  for  the 
individual  to  lend  his  or  her  support  to 
what  is  cheap  or  tawdry  or  inartistic  on 
the  stage,  we  shall  bring  about  a  speedy 
and  affirmative  answer  to  any  question 
as  to  the  theatre's  value  as  an  asset  in 
American  culture. 


THE  EVANGEL 

THE  songs  of  Christinas  had  not  ceased 

Upon  the  New  Year's  air 
When  first,  from  realms  unknown  released, 

Her  spirit  sought  our  care. 

And  'mid  the  watch  with  hope  and  dread, 

Hark!  in  the  dawn-light  dim 
One  in  the  nursery  overhead 

Wakes  with  a  crooning  hymn. 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
All  thoughtless  sings  the  boy;  — 

Shall  lisping  lips  foretell  the  flight 
Of  fear,  the  flood  of  joy? 

Fear  not  —  still  hear  the  herald  sing 

The  treasured  words  of  old; 
Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring  — 

The  ancient  truth  is  told! 

For  now  the  first  small  plaintive  cry 

Of  life  stirs  with  the  morn, 
And  Heaven  to  earth  again  draws  nigh  — 

To  us  a  child  is  born. 

Thus  came  the  Child  of  God  to  earth; 

And  since  the  world  began 
.An  angel  song  for  each  dear  birth 

Rings  in  the'  heart  of  man. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  RICH1 


BY   WILLIAM   JOHN  HOPKINS 


SOME  there  may  be  who  will  say  — 
who  do  say,  no  doubt,  for  they  dearly 
love  a  bit  of  gossip  —  that  I  am  no  better 
than  an  adventurer;  that  I  have  wormed 
my  way  into  a  girl's  heart  under  false 
pretenses,  and  will  but  devour  what  I 
find  there  ;  and  that  two  weeks  —  or 
three,  or  whatever  the  time  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  measure  of  man  —  is  too 
short  a  time  for  two  people  to  have  found 
out  that  they  love  each  other.  Now,  those 
who  are  most  apt  to  speak  thus  foolishly 
are  my  neighbors,  who  have  mated  ac- 
cording to  their  lights;  and  I  have  not 
observed  that  they  are  happier  than  other 
folk.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  they  are  as 
happy. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  my  neigh- 
bors have  remonstrated  with  me  upon 
the  subject.  But  I  have  observed,  when 
I  have  met  two  of  them  together,  they 
do  but  wait  until  I  am  out  of  hearing  — 
sometimes  scarcely  that  —  before  they 
get  their  heads  together. 

"That's  the  fellow,"  says  one,  "who 
is  engaged  to  Old  Goodwin's  daughter." 

"Is  it,  indeed  ?"  says  the  other,  —  and 
turns  his  head  about,  that  he  see  me  the 
better.  And  I  stop  and  lean  casually  up- 
on a  wall,  my  face  toward  them.  For  I 
would  not  cheat  them  of  their  birthright. 

"Yes,"  says  the  first.  "In  two  weeks. 
Disgraceful,  I  call  it." 

They  gaze  at  me  —  both  of  them  — 
as  if  I  were  a  monster  from  a  museum. 

"Rich,  isn't  he?"  asks  the  second. 
"Goodwin,  I  mean  —  not  this  fellow." 

And  they  pass  on,  laughing  uproarious- 
ly. I  would  not  stint  then-  mirth,  and, 
giving  over  my  leaning  upon  the  wall,  I, 
too,  pass  on. 

Therefore  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  have 

1  For  the  characters  in  this  story  see  "The 
Clammer  "  in  the  Atlantic  for  August,  1905. 


no  great  opinion  of  my  neighbors'  judg- 
ment. Indeed,  I  contend  that  they  speak 
of  that  they  know  not  of.  Eve  agrees  with 
me  in  this, — she  agrees  with  me  in  most 
things,  now.  —  for  have  we  not  been  en- 
gaged for  one  whole  month,  and  not  the 
littlest  shadow  on  our  happiness?  And 
still  I  am  wont  to  take  my  basket  on  my 
arm  and  my  clam  hoe  in  my  hand  and 
wander  the  shores.^  But  the  clams  that  I 
dig  would  make  but  a  sorry  meal,  and  the 
clams  that  I  leave  —  well,  they  will  but 
be  the  bigger  and  the  lustier  for  digging 
when  I  am  minded  to  it.  And  it  were 
easy  to  guess  what  clam  beds  I  frequent. 

So  it  befell  that  I  wandered,  one  after- 
noon, over  the  oozy  flats  toward  my  cho- 
sen hunting  ground.  The  sun  was  getting 
low  in  the  west,  and  well  I  knew  what 
colors  the  Great  Painter  was  just  begin- 
ning to  spread  over  the  still  water  and 
upon  the  shining  mud.  But  yet  I  would 
not  look  at  them,  but  wended  on,  at  a 
pace  too  great  for  a  clammer.  And  joy 
was  in  my  heart.  For  there,  just  where 
the  sod  broke  off  to  the  sand  and  the  peb- 
bles shone  bright  in  the  sun,  sat  Eve. 
And  she  smiled  upon  me  as  she  spoke. 

"Adam,"  said  she,  reproving,  "you 
are  almost  late  to-night." 

And,  at  that,  the  ganglion  that  I  have 
mentioned,  that  does  duty  for  my  heart, 
leaped  for  joy,  so  that  I  was  nigh  to  chok- 
ing. And,  indeed,  though  it  is  but  a  gan- 
glion, it  knows  its  duty  well,  and  leaps  for 
joy  or  aches  with  sorrow  as  well  as  the 
best-behaved  heart  in  the  world.  I  have 
not  known  the  ache  for  sorrow  since  the 
day  of  my  clambake;  but  it  can  make  a 
man  very  wretched.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  it  can  ache  for  pure  joy,  too  —  al- 
though that  is  a  different  ache,  with  hap- 
piness in  it. 

So  I  smiled  back  at  her.  "Almost  late, 
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I  said,  "is  just  in  time.  Late  has  no"  — 

"Adam,  Adam,"  she  cried,  "are  you 
become  a  grammarian  ?  Grammarians 
are  tiresome.  And  I  must  go,  for  I  have 
an  engagement"  — 

"No,  no,"  I  answered,  in  haste;  for 
though  in  my  heart  I  knew  well  she  did 
but  jest,  yet  I  feared  to  lose  her.  "To 
perdition  with  all  such!  No,  Eve,  there 
is  small  danger  that  I  shall  become  a 
grammarian.  I  have  put  all  that  behind 
me.  It  gets  farther  behind  me,  with  every 
day  that  passes.  And  your  engagement 
is  with  me." 

She  laughed,  a  low,  sweet  laugh. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  was." 

And  we  sat  there,  silent,  and  Eve  gazed 
at  the  sun,  that  was  near  his  setting,  and 
he  gazed  back  at  her.  He  set  no  longer 
behind  the  bearded  hill,  —  the  time  was 
passed  for  that,  —  but  there  were  other 
hills,  and  he  must  set  behind  them,  for 
that  is  his  destiny. 

And  I  was  leaning  on  my  elbow,  down 
upon  the  sod,  and  idly  gazing  at  the  sun, 
and  idly  gazing  up  at  Eve.  But  I  gazed 
at  Eve  the  more.  And  the  west  was  all 
golden,  with  a  soft  haze  everywhere  that 
left  nothing  with  sharp  outlines,  —  and 
the  sun  was  set,  like  a  great  yellow  dia- 
mond, in  its  midst.  It  was  one  of  those 
days  —  come  a  month  or  more  before  its 
time  —  when  the  whole  earth  seems  to 
drowse  and  doze  and  breathe  forth  peace. 

At  last  Eve  spoke. 

"See,  the  sun  is  almost  down.  Stand 
beside  me,  Adam." 

So  I  stood,  and  she  clasped  my  fingers 
close  in  hers,  and  we  faced  the  west,  for 
we  would  bid  the  old  sun  good-night. 
And  as  we  stood  thus,  came  Old  Good- 
win, silently,  and  stood  at  her  other  side. 
And  she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  too,  one 
hand  to  each,  and  we  looked  at  the  sun, 
and  his  rim  rested  on  the  hill.  And  there 
stood  a  tree,  great  and  tall  like  a  spire, 
that  showed  black  against  his  disk.  So  we 
watched  him  sink,  and,  as  the  last  thin 
line  vanished  behind  the  hill,  we  saluted, 
all  three.  Then  Eve  breathed  a  deep 
sigh. 
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"Such  a  lovely  day,  Adam,"  she  said, 
"ended  in  beauty!  If  all  .the  days  could 
be  like  this!" 

"Truly,"  said  I,  "beauty  is  from  with- 
in, Eve,  and  each  day  is  but  what  we 
make  it." 

Then  Eve  and  I  sat  us  down  upon  the 
bank  where  we  were  wont  to  sit,  and  Old 
Goodwin  gave  me  a  quiet  smile  for  greet- 
ing. He  was  a  quiet  man,  peaceable  and 
peace-loving,  and  I  marveled,  often,  that 
he  should  be  Goodwin  the  Rich.  But  so 
it  was.  And  his  automobiles  flashed  past 
my  front  gate,  as  they  had  done  before, 
covering  my  hedge  with  dust  and  envel- 
oping my  house  in  nauseous  smells;  also 
as  they  had  done  before.  But  I  like  auto- 
mobiles better  than  I  did.  I  even  ride  in 
them  sometimes,  with  Eve,  on  the  back 
seat;  and  Old  Goodwin  rides  on  the  front 
seat  and  drives  as  though  the  Devil  were 
after  him.  Which  I  think  he  is  not,  for 
Old  Goodwin  is  a  lovable  man,  and  a 
good  man,  I  believe,  as  men  go.  So  I  sit 
in  the  back  seat,  with  Eve,  and  hold  my 
clothes  on,  —  my  hat  I  long  ago  learned 
to  leave  at  home, — and  I  bump  here  and 
there,  and  now  and  then  I  shout  a  tender 
word  to  Eve,  and  I  think  my  thoughts. 
And  when  we  turn  a  corner  —  on  two 
wheels  —  I  thank  goodness  that  there 
are  high  sides  to  hold  me  in. 

But  Old  Goodwin  had  gone  to  a  tree 
that  was  at  hand,  and  from  some  recess 
had  pulled  some  rubber  boots.  They  were 
old  boots,  battered  and  dingy  with  much 
wading  through  mud.  And  after  the 
boots  came  a  hat,  as  old  and  battered  as 
they,  and  a  coat.  And  he  put  them  all  on, 
deliberately,  and  stood.  And,  standing, 
he  looked  more  like  some  old  fisherman 
than  like  Goodwin  the  Rich,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  why  he  wore  them.  My  neigh- 
bors would  be  but  too  happy  if  they  were 
to  see  Old  Goodwin  —  and  know  him  — 
digging  in  my  clam  beds,  and  their  tongues 
are  ever  ready  at  inventing  tales.  Those 
neighbors  of  mine  are  a  grief  to  Eve,  and 
an  incitement  to  anger,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  heats  the  blood  and  causes 
vapors  in  the  brain.  Eve  does  not  like 
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vapors.    So  I  was  at  some  pains  to  get 
those  old  boots. 

And  Old  Goodwin,  after  further  search- 
ing in  the  tree,  drew  forth  a  clam  hoe  and 
a  basket;  and  being  thus  equipped,  he 
hied  him  to  the  flats,  which  were,  by  now, 
almost  bare,  and  he  began  to  dig.  Now 
that  is  a  luxury  which  the  Rich  may  sel- 
dom have,  that  they  should  dig  for  clams. 
Old  Goodwin  enjoyed  it  mightily,  splash- 
ing here  and  there  in  his  boots,  and  dig- 
ging as  the  fancy  seized  him;  which  was 
as  like  to  be  where  the  clams  were  not 
as  where  they  were.  But  he  cared  not  at 
all,  and  drew  long  breaths  for  very  joy 
of  living;  and  the  clams  that  he  found 
he  put  within  his  basket.  And  with  his 
boots,  as  he  waded  here  and  there,  he 
stirred  long  lines  of  color,  that  went  rip- 
pling in  waves  of  yellow  or  red  or  a  ten- 
der blue,  until  they  died  at  our  feet.  For 
the  west  was  all  a  brilliant,  dazzling  yel- 
low, with  one  long  cloud  that  showed  in- 
digo above,  but  a  bright  crimson  below. 
And  behind  us  were  other  long  clouds, 
and  they  were  crimson,  too.  But  the  sky, 
between,  was  a  tender  blue.  And  I  gazed 
long. 

"Adam,"  cried  Eve,  at  last,  "how  can 
you  be  content  to  sit  there?" 

I  looked  up,  in  some  surprise.  "Should 
I  not  be  content  ?"  I  said.  "For  here  are 
you,  beside  me,  and  before  us  is  spread 
a  picture  of  peace,  that  changes  with  each 
moment  that  passes.  Look  at  that  tran- 
quil water,  Eve,  with  its  long  tongue  of 
blue  that  marks  the  current.  Should  I  not 
be  content?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  "I  hope  so. 
I  trust  so,  always  —  with  me  beside  you. 
I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  But  even 
the  tranquil  water  has  its  current.  Let 
us  dig,  too." 

I  laughed  —  as  quietly  as  I  could,  for 
I  would  not  break  that  tranquillity.  She 
had  me  there. 

"What  a  governess!"  I  said.  "She 
has  her  way  always.  Well,  then,  let  us 
dig  —  though  it  seems  a  pity  to  disturb 
the  clams." 

"They  live  in  eternal  darkness,"  said 


Eve.  "It  is  better  that  they  be  disturbed. 
Besides,  Adam,  I  came  to  dig.  I  got  this 
gown  on  purpose." 

I  had  not  noticed  the  gown.  But  she 
stood  straight  before  me,  and  I  looked 
her  up  and  down,  as  she  would  have  me. 
Truly,  I  could  see  no  difference  between 
that  gown  and  any  other  —  save  that  it 
was  shorter.  But  Eve  would  look  ador- 
able in  any,  —  and  it  was  the  woman  that 
I  saw. 

And  I  said  as  much.  "To  tell  the  truth," 
I  said,  "I  did  not  see  your  gown.  What 
does  it  matter  what  you  wear  ?  " 

"To  dig?"  she  said,  reproving.  "Have 
you  forgotten,  Adam  ?  Surely  you  would 
not  have  your  wife  drip  salt  water  upon 
her  best  dress,  and  spot  it?" 

As  she  spoke  she  looked  at  me,  and  I 
saw  that  in  her  eyes  that  brought  me  up 
upon  one  knee.  At  least  I  might  kiss  her 
hand,  with  Old  Goodwin  pottering  about 
my  clam  beds.  He  considerately  turned 
his  back  upon  us. 

And  so  we  digged  for  clams,  too,  until 
the  light  had  faded  from  the  western  sky, 
and  the  twilight  was  almost  gone.  And 
when,  at  last,  Old  Goodwin  turned  and 
lumbered  peacefully  up  the  bank  and  sat 
him  down,  that  he  become  once  more 
Goodwin  the  Rich,  behold,  our  basket 
was  well  filled.  For  Eve  and  I  have  but 
the  one  basket ;  and  her  back  does  not 
tire  now. 

And  I,  too,  sat  me  down, — for  Eve  had 
to  take  off  her  rubber  boots,  —  and  I  sat 
me  near  to  Old  Goodwin.  And  once 
more  he  gave  me  that  quiet  smile  of 
greeting  that  breathed  of  peace. 

"And  Mrs.  Goodwin?"  I  asked. 
"Will  she  not  see  me  yet?" 

"Not  yet,"  he  answered,  still  with  that 
quiet  smile.  "But  do  you  have  patience. 
She  will  come  around  —  at  least,  I  hope 
so.  It  was  rather  —  in  the  way  of  a  sur- 
prise, you  know.  And  as  a  surprise,"  he 
added,  with  a  chuckle  of  delight,  "it  was 
rather  good  —  yes,  it  was  a  success." 

I  sighed.  I  am  not  a  patient  man;  and 
here  was  Old  Goodwin  counseling  me  to 
have  patience.  There  is  nothing  harder 
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for  me  to  have.  He  could  not  have  hit 
upon  a  more  difficult  prescription. 

"I  have  had  patience,"  I  said;  "and 
shall  go  on  having  it  until  it  leaves  me. 
And  when  that  will  be  I  do  not  know  but 
not  so  long  as  I  can  keep  it  with  me.  And, 
after  all,  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  —  ex- 
cept for  Eve's  sake." 

"No,"  he  said,  and  the  smile  was  gone. 
"You  win  in  any  case  —  or  so  it  seems  to 
me.  She  loses.  Remember  that.  She 
loses.  And  so  I  ask  you  to  have  patience. 
It  is  worth  while,  if  only  for  Eve's  sake." 

"It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  be  patient," 
I  replied.  "But  I  will,  —  at  least  I  will 
try.  That  I  promise,  and  no  man  can 
promise  more.  For  I  win  in  any  case. 
She  may  gain  a  son  or  lose  a  daughter  — 
but  Eve —  No,  I  will  be  patient." 

Old  Goodwin  had  got  his  boots  changed 
by  this,  and  now  he  rose  —  Goodwin  the 
Rich. 

"I  thank  you,  Adam,"  he  said.  He 
called  me  Adam,  too.  "  It  will  be  the  easi- 
er for  me.  And  that  is  something  to  you 
—  is  it  not  ?  " 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  seized  his 
hand.  "It  is  much  to  me,"  I  cried.  "If 
ever  you  see  me  going  wrong,  I  beg  you  to 
remind  me.  For  Eve's  sake  and  yours. 
That  will  bring  me  back." 

Indeed,  he  had  been  my  good  friend 
— •  my  good  friend  and  Eve's.  And  now 
he  smiled  once  more,  Old  Goodwin's 
quiet  smile.  I  loved  that  smile,  breathing 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  It 
was  easy  to  see  where  Eve  had  got  hers. 
She  smiled  with  her  eyes,  too,  and  in 
them  I  saw  —  but  perhaps  that  was  for 
me  alone.  But  Old  Goodwin,  with  his 
quiet  smile,  was  yet  Goodwin  the  Rich. 
It  was  a  marvel. 

"You  are  good  children,"  he  said. 
"Good-night  —  and  bless  you." 

So  he  ambled  off,  up  the  path  that  was 
beginning  to  show,  even  in  that  dim  light. 
For  a  path  is  made  by  walking  upon  it, 
and  even  once  a  day  will  serve  for  that. 
And  that  path  was  walked  on  more  than 
once  a  day.  As  he  reached  a  turn,  he 
waved  his  hand  to  us,  and  we  to  him. 


"Eve,"  I  said,  musing,  "there  goes  a 
good  man." 

She  turned  to  me.  "He  is,"  she  said. 
"And  I  am  glad  to  have  you  think  that, 
Adam.  There  are  those  —  who  say  cruel 
things  of  him." 

"They  are  wrong,"  I  cried.  "I  am 
convinced  of  it.  From  all  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.  But 
what  of  that  other  rich  man,  Eve  ?  " 

For  there  was  a  certain  rich  rascal; 
and  her  mother  would  have  had  her 
marry  him  —  for  her  worldly  good.  But 
she  chose  me.  Which  was  but  a  disap- 
pointment to  Mrs.  Goodwin  —  too  griev- 
ous to  be  borne;  so  grievous  was  it  that 
she  would  in  no  wise  see  me.  And  I  was 
to  have  patience.  But  as  I  looked  up  at 
Eve,  waiting  for  my  answer,  I  saw  that 
she  was  smiling  merrily. 

"I  told  him,"  she  said,  "that  I  was  en- 
gaged already.  And  he  seemed  surprised 
at  that,  and  he  would  know  the  name 
of  the  happy  man.  And  I  told  him  that, 
too.  Did  I  do  well?  Are  you" —  She 
stopped  and  hesitated. 

"Am  I  happy,  Eve  ? "  I  answered  soft- 
ly. "  Surely,  you  know  that  I  am.  Hap- 
pier than  I  thought  I  should  ever  be. 
And  what  said  he  then  ?" 

"Oh,  then  —  he  did  not  understand. 
For  I  think  he  did  not  know  you,  Adam. 
And  I  said  you  were  a  fisherman  —  or  a 
clammer,  as  occasion  served.  You  should 
have  seen  his  face.  And  he  but  wished 
me  joy,  and  went.  Which  was  what  I 
wanted." 

I  chuckled.  For  I  do  chuckle,  on  occa- 
sion. 

"I  have  no  other  occupation,"  I  said, 
"and  neither  has  he.  And  he  comes,  in 
his  yacht,  to  ask  you,  and  you  tell  him 
that  you  are  to  wed  a  digger  of  clams. 
And  where  is  he  now  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered;  and 
the  smile  faded. 

And  I  thought  my  thoughts,  and  was 
silent.  Truly,  the  digging  of  clams  has  its 
delights,  and  not  all  the  Rich  are  fitted  to 
partake  thereof.  For  how  many  of  them 
see  what  lies  before  their  eyes?  How 
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many  of  them  see  the  colors  the  old  sun 
spreads  on  the  still  water  and  the  shining 
mud  ?  A  flat  is  a  flat  to  them,  a  thing  to 
be  shunned;  a  thing  that  will  spoil  their 
white  flannels  and  get  their  dresses  all 
muddy.  Not  all  of  them  are  Old  Good- 
wins. And  the  works  of  the  Great  Painter 
are  not  for  such  as  these.  But  the  colors 
were  gone  now,  and  the  light,  too,  and  I 
heard  Eve  sighing. 

"What  is  it,  Eve?"  I  asked.  "Must 
you  go?" 

"Soon,"  she  said,  "very  soon.  But  I 
was  thinking  of  my  mother.  She  hinted 
—  almost  threatened  —  that  he  would 
come  again." 

"That  rich  man  ? "  I  said.  "He  is  bet- 
ter forgot."  And,  indeed,  I  had  forgot 
him  already.  "After  all,  what  matter? 
His  goings  and  his  comings  are  nothing 
to  us.  And  your  mother  —  was  it  hard  to 
tell  her  ?  I  did  what  I  could." 

"It  was  not  easy,"  she  answered,  and 
I  knew  by  her  voice  that  tears  were  in  her 
eyes,  though  I  could  not  see.  "Your  note, 
Adam,  she  tore  up  before  my  eyes.  Oh, 
I  was  angry!  And  I  said  what  I  should 
not.  And  then  she  said  —  she  was  an- 
gry, too  —  that  she  would  not  come  to 
my  wedding"  — 

"We  will  have  patience,  Eve,"  I  said, 
"and  perhaps  she  may  change  her  mind. 
And,  for  the  note,  why,  it  is  better  torn 
up  than  passed  around  among  her  friends 
to  be  laughed  over.  Yes,  I  am  glad  about 
the  note." 

"And  I  saved  the  pieces  —  every  one," 
she  said  then,  laughing  shyly.  "After  my 
mother  was  gone,  I  gathered  them  up. 
But  now  I  must  go,  Adam.  See,  it  is  quite 
dark.  You  may  come  up  the  path  with 
me  —  if  you  will  —  for  just  a  minute." 

If  I  would!  And  if  our  parting  took 
more  than  just  the  minute  she  had  said, 
why,  I  will  bear  the  blame  —  if  blame 
there  is.  For  I  left  her  happy  and  with 
her  eyes  shining.  And  so  I  stumbled 
home  along  the  shore,  my  heart  singing. 
And  my  supper  —  for  what  clammer 
would  dine  at  seven  —  was  ambrosia  and 
nectar,  being  plain  corn  meal  mush  and 


fresh  milk.  And  when  I  had  filled  my- 
self full  of  it,  I  betook  me  to  the  seat  un- 
der the  old  pine,  and  I  gazed  at  the  stars 
and  wondered.  I  saw  Arcturus,  that  he 
hung,  red,  high  in  the  west;  and  Altair 
blazing  above  me.  But,  gaze  where  I 
would,  I  saw  always  that  wonderful  hair 
with  the  light  upon  it  from  the  western 
sky;  and  those  wonderful  eyes  with  the 
light  within  them  that  made  them  to  out- 
shine Altair  himself.  And,  gazing,  I  won- 
dered if  in  all  the  worlds  that  revolve 
about  those  innumerable  suns,  there  were 
a  being  as  happy  and  as  content  as  I. 

So  the  days  passed,  and  some  days  I 
found  happiness,  and  other  days  I  found 
it  not;  but  usually  I  had  it  for  a  bedfel- 
low. And  it  was  lucky  that  I  did,  for 
what  is  to  be  said  of  a  clammer  who  can- 
not sleep  ?  And  each  afternoon,  when 
the  sun  was  low,  I  wended  slowly  over 
toward  my  clam  beds,  along  the  shore 
where  the  water  lapped  ever.  And  the 
Great  Painter  spread  his  colors  with  lav- 
ish hand,  and  peace  covered  the  earth 
and  was  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And 
peace  was  in  my  heart,  too,  for  there  on 
the  bank  sat  Eve,  and  she  smiled  to  see 
me  come. 

And  it  befell,  on  a  day,  that  there  was 
a  flat  calm,  and  the  sun  veiled  his  face 
before  he  set;  and,  above,  the  veil  spread 
out  in  a  thin  sheet,  feathery  and  white, 
so  that  I  could  not  tell  where  it  began. 

"Look,  Eve,"  I  said.  "To-morrow  it 
will  be  stormy." 

And  she  said  nothing,  but  only  looked 
as  she  was  bid,  being  content  to  take  my 
word  in  all  things.  But  Old  Goodwin 
was  not. 

" Indeed ! "  he  said.  "  What  makes  you 
think  so,  Adam?" 

Then  I  was  tempted.  I  might  have 
entered  upon  a  disquisition  concerning 
cyclones  and  the  sequence  of  the  weather. 
But  I  put  that  temptation  from  me.  It 
was  but  a  part  of  my  past. 

"Oh,"  I  answered  simply,  "the  look 
of  the  sky." 

"And  in  what  does  the  look  of  the  sky 
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differ  from  its  look  on  any  other  day?" 
he  asked.   "I  see  no  difference." 

"It  is  hard  to  tell,"  I  said;  "but  this 
is  the  hurricane  season.  I  may  be  quite 
mistaken.  But  I  think  it  will  storm  to- 
morrow." 

And  so  he  was  forced  to  be  content, 
though  he  was  but  half  convinced;  and  he 
would  have  betaken  him  to  the  digging  of 
clams,  but  the  tide  was  not  half  down. 
This  he  mourned,  with  frequent  upward 
glances  at  the  sky.  For  Old  Goodwin  was 
become  more  skilled  in  the  finding  of 
clams  than  he  had  been.  Indeed,  I  mar- 
veled what  he  could  do  with  the  clams  he 
dug,  for  he  no  longer  gave  them  to  us.  I- 
mentioned  it  to  Eve. 

She  laughed,  whispering.  "I  fear, 
Adam,"  she  said,  "that  he  is  contami- 
nated. He  sits  up  late  at  night,  after  every- 
body else  is  gone  to  bed  —  and  I  met  him, 
yesterday,  coming  from  the  kitchen.  He 
looked  furtive  as  he  smiled  in  passing. 
Yes,  I  fear  that  he  is  contaminated." 

"Steamed  clams  ?"  I  whispered  in  re- 
ply. "But  steamed  clams  are  not  baked 
clams.  They  are,  to  clams  from  a  bake, 
what  —  a  bath  in  a  tub  is  to  a  dip  in  that 
great  ocean." 

"It  is  the  best  that  he  can  do,"  she 
said.  "He  may  not  have  a  clambake. 
My  mother"  — 

"Ah,"  said  I,  illuminated,  "the  poor 
man!  We  will  have  one  for  him.  And  we 
will  ask  your  mother,  too.  She  can  but 
refuse,  at  the  worst.  And  perhaps"  — 

Eve  shook  her  head.  "She  will  refuse," 
she  said  —  "or  take  no  notice  of  your 
asking.  But  father  will  be  grateful.  There 
are  so  few  things  the  Rich  may  do  sim- 
ply. Father  would  like  to  muss  around, 
himself,  —  to  help  you  with  the  bake, 
Adam,  —  and  wear  his  old  clothes.  He 
generally  has  a  horrid  time." 

She  was  smiling  and  eager,  and  her 
eyes  shone. 

I  nodded.  "He  shall  have  his  clam- 
bake." 

So  Eve  went  in  early,  and  Old  Good- 
win, for  the  sky  was  become  all  gray  and 
nothing  to  see.  And,  to  me,  there  is  no- 


thing so  dismal  as  a  dull  gray  sky  when 
there  is  neither  wind  nor  rain.  There  is 
the  same  gray  light  on  the  water,  the  same 
wherever  I  look,  and  all  nature  seems 
waiting.  After  a  day  of  it,  I  am  fit  for  bat- 
tle and  murder.  But  now  a  little  breeze 
came  creeping  in  out  of  the  east,  chill 
and  drear.  And  I  was  wakened  in  the 
night  by  the  wind,  howling  like  a  lost  soul 
in  torment.  I  turned  over  and  drew  the 
covers  closer  and  slept  again. 

And  when  the  day  broke,  it  was  not 
tranquil,  and  no  sun  to  see;  and  the  wind 
shrieking  and  yelling  out  of  the  south- 
east, like  some  wild  thing,  with  gusts  of 
drenching  rain.  I  ate  my  breakfast  at  my 
leisure,  —  there  would  be  more  wind  be- 
fore there  was  less,  —  put  on  oilskins, 
boots,  and  sou'wester,  and  fared  forth. 

And  I  came  to  the  bank,  and  no  Eve 
was  there.  Indeed,  I  had  known  better, 
but  can  a  man  help  hoping  ?  It  was  much 
too  early,  and  who  could  expect  her  to 
come  down  in  that  wind  ?  And  as  I  made 
these  excuses  for  her,  behold,  she  stepped 
from  behind  a  great  tree. 

Out  from  my  clam  beds  —  some  way 
out  —  is  a  reef  of  rocks.  It  is  grim  enough 
in  any  weather :  at  low  water  just  showing 
its  rough  head,  dark  brown,  barnacled, 
bearded  with  seaweed;  at  high  tide,  in 
calm  weather,  nothing  but  a  wide  expanse 
of  placid  water.  For  which  reason,  the 
government,  in  its  wisdom,  and  to  protect 
the  lives  of  yachtsmen,  who  ever  walk  in 
darkness, — the  fishermen  know  it  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  —  the  government 
had  set,  upon  the  most  outward  rock,  a 
spindle.  It  was  awkward  enough,  that 
spindle,  with  its  sprawling  arms,  like  a 
telegraph  pole  —  but  it  served  its  pur- 
pose well,  in  ordinary  weather,  I  have  no 
doubt.  But  now  —  this  was  no  ordinary 
weather,  as  any  might  see  —  it  seemed 
like  to  go  down,  to  be  torn  from  its  hold 
in  the  rock,  or  the  shaft  twisted  and  bent 
and  broken,  till  it  served  no  longer. 

"Look,  Eve,"  I  shouted.  For  the  gale 
•  tore  my  words  out  of  my  mouth.  "The 
spindle  —  it  will  go  down  at  high  tide  — 
or  before.  See,  it  is  bent  already." 
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For,  as  I  spoke,  a  great  sea  smashed 
down  upon  the  rock,  sending  its  spray 
high;  and  when  the  wind  had  blown  the 
bits  of  broken  water  far  to  leeward,  leav- 
ing the  rock  in  a  smother  of  foam,  I  saw 
the  spindle,  that  it  stood  straight  no  long- 
er. And  I  watched  for  the  fellow  of  the 
sea  that  had  come.  But  Eve  held  her 
peace.  And  we  two  watched  the  rock, 
with  its  leaning  spindle,  and  ever  it  leaned 
the  more,  but  it  kept  fast  hold  on  the 
rock,  though  it  was  nearly  buried  in  the 
foam.  And  ever  the  tide  came  higher,  un- 
til it  was  buried  in  every  sea  that  came. 
So  it  was  come  to  dinner  time;  and  I  felt 
a  great  hunger,  that  gnawed  within  me. 

And  so  Eve  went  in,  and  I  tramped 
home,  in  the  rain,  along  the  shore.  But 
my  dinner  was  too  quickly  eaten  for  a 
clammer,  and  I  thanked  a  kind  Heaven 
that  there  were  not  many  more  such 
lonely  dinners, — there  were  far  too 
many,  but  they  could  be  counted, — there 
were  less  than  a  hundred.  And,  having 
bolted  my  dinner,  which  deserved  better 
of  me,  I  hurried  back  to  the  bank.  And 
there  stood  Eve,  and  she  smiled  to  see 
me  come  along  the  shore. 

"Look,  Adam,"  she  said,  as  soon  as 
I  was  within  hearing,  "can  you  see  the 
spindle?  Is  it  gone?" 

I  looked.  The  tide  was  risen,  now,  so 
that  only  now  and  then,  between  the  great 
seas  that  came,  could  I  catch  a  glimpse 
of  it;  and  I  saw  that  it  was  bent  almost 
even  with  the  rock.  It  would  be  useless 
for  its  purpose,  even  if  it  held;  and  the 
tide  that  was  coming  would  be  very  high. 
Even  now  the  waves  lapped  about  my 
feet  as  I  stood  upon  the  sand,  and  the 
seaweed  washed  against  the  bank ;  and 
it  lacked  an  hour  of  high  tide.  I  feared 
for  the  pebbles,  that  they  would  no  more 
shine  in  the  sun. 

"I  see  it,"  I  said.  " It  yet  holds  fast  to 
the  rock  —  as  fast  as  any  oyster.  But  it 
is  bent  flat,  so  that  it  is  no  manner  of  use. 
It  may  as  well  go  as  stay.  The  water  cov- 
ers it  already  —  or  it  would,  if  it  were 
smooth." 

And,  indeed,  the  seas  broke  no  longer 


over  the  rock,  save  an  occasional  one, 
higher  than  the  rest,  and  the  trough  lower. 
Such  a  sea  did  but  open,  an  instant,  to 
show  the  top,  dark  brown  and  barnacled; 
then  closed  again,  roaring,  in  a  whirlpool 
of  foam.  And  Eve  said  nothing,  but  only 
looked.  And  as  we  stood,  looking,  and 
the  rain  running  off  from  our  clothes  in 
streams,  Old  Goodwin  came  down  to  us, 
in  oilskins  and  boots  and  sou'wester. 
And  he  said  nothing,  either,  which  was 
not  strange,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of 
words.  And  when  he  had  been  there  some 
while,  came  a  mighty  sea,  and  fell  upon 
the  rock.  I  shouted  at  the  sight  of  that 
sea;  I  could  do  no  other.  And  when  it 
was  passed,  the  water  opened  once  more, 
and  there  was  but  the  shaft,  bent  and 
twisted. 

"Gone!"  I  cried.  And  Eve  looked  at 
me  with  wide  eyes,  but  Old  Goodwin  only 
nodded. 

So  we  three  watched  for  some  while, 
and  at  last  the  water  was  as  smooth  over 
the  rock  as  it  was  elsewhere.  And  that  is 
not  saying  that  it  was  smooth  at  all,  — 
even  on  my  clam  beds,  where  it  was,  in  a 
measure,  sheltered,  the  waves  broke 
high,  so  that  I  feared  for  the  bank,  —  but 
the  great  seas  raced  evenly  over  the  rock, 
and  it  was  as  there  was  none  there;  for 
no  man  could  tell  its  place. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  the  rain  ceased  and 
the  wind  increased,  that  it  seemed  the 
whole  earth  must  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
And  up  on  the  hill  I  heard  the  crash  of  a 
tree,  falling,  and  then  another.  And  the 
water  was  level  with  the  bank,  and  the 
waves  broke  over  my  pebbles.  Old  Good- 
win turned  at  the  sound  of  the  trees,  and 
said  something,  I  know  not  what.  For 
the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  noise  of  the 
water  was  a  great  noise,  and  swallowed 
up  the  sound  of  his  voice.  And  he  looked 
once  more  out  to  sea,  and  there  came  that 
into  his  face  that  made  me  to  look,  too. 

Now  there  had  been,  a  moment  be- 
fore, a  veil  of  rain  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea  that  prevented  our  seeing  more  than 
a  little  way.  But  now  the  veil  was  with- 
drawn, and  I  looked  —  and  rubbed  my 
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eyes,  and  looked  again.  For  there  came 
a  yacht  —  a  steam  yacht,  and  she  was 
steaming  her  best,  and  with  the  wind 
nearly  behind  her  she  came  at  a  great 
pace.  Now  she  was  lost  in  a  hollow,  that 
I  could  see  no  more  than  her  stack,  belch- 
ing smoke,  and  now  she  rose  on  a  wave, 
that  I  saw  her  hull  all  whole.  And  the 
yacht  was  come  nearer,  and  I  knew  that 
here  was  that  certain  rich  man  come  to 
plague  me.  I  even  saw  the  man  himself, 
standing  forward,  and  holding  on  by  a 
stanchion.  And  as  I  saw,  I  marveled,  for 
I  had  supposed  the  man  a  coward. 

I  turned  to  Eve.  "Do  you  know"  — 
But  I  did  not  finish,  for  she  nodded;  and 
her  look  was  troubled.  I  hated  that  rich 
man  with  a  mighty  hate.  And  while  I 
still  gazed  into  her  eyes,  I  saw  them  open 
wide  with  horror. 

"Oh,  Adam!"  she  cried.  "The  spin- 
dle is  gone,  and  they  will  go  on  the 
rocks!  See!" 

And  I  turned.  They  had  come  on 
swiftly,  —  too  swiftly,  —  and  now  were 
headed  straight  for  the  place  where  the 
rock  lay  hid;  steaming  headlong  to  de- 
struction. I  hesitated  —  I  say  it  to  my 
shame,  though  a  man  is  but  a  man,  after 
all  —  I  hesitated  an  instant;  then  Old 
Goodwin  began  to  shout,  and  I  shouted, 
too,  wading  into  the  water  up  to  my  waist 
and  waving  my  hands.  For  I  would  warn 
them  farther  off.  And  at  our  shouting, 
the  man  did  but  get  upon  the  rail,  still 
holding  by  the  stanchion,  and  lean  far 
out,  and  put  his  hand  behind  his  ear. 
For  the  wind  whipped  the  words  out  of 
our  mouths  before  they  were  well  spoken, 
.and  they  reached  him  riot  at  all.  And  the 
yacht  was  but  a  length  from  the  rock. 
And  the  man  understood,  though  he  could 
not  hear,  and  he  leaned  yet  farther  out, 
to  call  up  to  the  captain;  but  the  captain 
had  understood,  too,  and  she  was  al- 
ready turning.  And  as  we  looked,  and 
held  our  breath  for  fear,  she  struck  with 
a  great  shock,  and  careened,  and  the  great 
seas  dashed  high  and  hid  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. And  when  she  rolled  back  again, 
and  I  could  see,  the  man  was  gone. 


Then  Eve  shrieked  and  I  cursed,  under 
my  breath,  and  I  hurried  to  shore;  and, 
hastily,  I  stripped  off  my  coats  and  cast 
down  my  sou'wester  upon  them  as  they 
lay,  and  tried  to  pull  off  my  boots.  But 
they  were  filled  full  with  water  from  my 
wading,  and  would  not  come.  So  I  pulled 
out  my  knife  and  ripped  them  down  the 
side;  for  I  was  of  no  mind  to  be  weight- 
ed down  with  rubber  boots.  Then  they 
came  off  easily  enough,  and  I  rose  and 
looked  at  Eve. 

"Oh,  Adam,"  she  cried,  "can  you 
swim  —  in  that  water  ?  " 

I  looked  out  upon  the  water,  that  was 
roaring  and  racing.  A  fish  might  fail  to 
swim  on  the  top  of  that  water,  and  be  well 
excused  for  failing.  And  I  was  no  fish, 
though  I  could  swim  passing  well. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Then,"  said  Eve,  "go,  and  God  keep 
you!"  And  she  kissed  me,  taking  no 
shame  to  herself  that  her  father  saw,  and 
those  on  the  yacht,  —  they  had  little  lei- 
sure for  observing,  —  and  some  of  my 
neighbors,  who  had  gathered  near,  — 
who  had  leisure. 

And,  with  that  kiss  upon  my  lips,  I 
could  have  gone  to  my  death  with  a  light 
heart;  indeed,  I  knew  not  but  that  I  was 
going  to  it.  So  I  plunged  in  and  swam, 
thinking  as  I  went,  with  some  bitterness, 
that  here  was  I,  risking  my  life  for  a  man 
who  was  come  but  to  give  me  trouble. 
Truly,  I  thought,  he  has  begun  well,  and 
it  will  be  no  strange  matter  if  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending  are  the  same.  Then 
I  was  come  to  an  end  of  my  shelter,  and 
the  wind  tore  at  me,  and  the  waves  buf- 
feted me,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  give  all 
my  thought  to  my  swimming;  and  that 
was  well,  too. 

Now  I  have  no  purpose  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  fool 's  errand  that  I  had  swum 
out  upon,  for  thus  should  I  be  but  a  boast- 
er and  a  braggart  and  one  marked  out  for 
destruction.  But  I  found  the  man,  —  I 
do  not  well  know  how,  —  and  I  brought 
him  to  shore,  to  Eve  and  Old  Goodwin, 
where  they  waited;  and  I  do  not  well 
know  how  I  did  that,  either.  And  I  was 
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weary,  even  unto  death.  And  there  I  left 
him,  to  be  cared  for  by  those  same  neigh- 
bors of  mine,  and  to  recover  or  not,  as  it 
happed  him.  But  I  turned  to  Eve  before 
I  went,  and  she  was  crying  softly. 

"Oh,  Adam,  Adam,"  she  said;  and 
with  that  she  stopped  and  said  no  more, 
for  she  could  not  speak.  But  she  put  her 
arms  about  me,  all  wet  as  I  was,  and  held 
me  tight,  and  I  heard  her  voice  whisper- 
ing, but  I  could  make  out  no  words.  And 
when  she  had  made  an  end  of  her  whis- 
pering, she  let  me  go. 

"Now,  Adam,"  she  said,  "you  are  all 
wet,  and  you  are  all  weary.  Do  you  go 
home  and  get  off  those  wet  clothes,  and 
rest  yourself.  And  when  you  are  all  rested 
I  will  come  and  tell  you  whether  it  has 
gone  well  or  ill  with  him." 

So  I  went,  and  weary  I  must  have  been, 
for  I  thought  not  to  marvel  that  Eve 
should  come  to  my  house,  and  I  gave  no 
thought  to  the  yacht,  that  had  been  in 
evil  case  enough  when  I  saw  her  last. 
And  as  I  plodded  along  the  shore,  it 
chanced  that  I  glanced  out  upon  the  wa- 
ter. For  the  wind  was  beginning  to  fall 
already.  And  the  yacht  was  on  the  rock, 
where  she  had  struck,  but  she  had  swung 
clean  around,  so  that  her  bow  was  toward 
the  seas,  and  she  seemed  like  to  slide  off. 
And  as  I  looked,  a  boat  put  out  from 
shore  and  pulled  toward  her.  After  all, 
my  neighbors  have  their  good  points. 

And  when  I  had  got  into  dry  clothes, 
and  had  swallowed  a  draught  of  hot  tea, 
I  felt  somewhat  rested.  So  I  went  out  and 
sat  me  down  on  the  seat  under  my  pine. 
From  that  place  I  could  see  the  west,  and 
the  clouds  were  somewhat  broken,  and 
driving  fast,  but  no  glimpse  of  the  sun 
yet,  though  he  must  be  near  his  setting. 
And  out  upon  the  water  lay  the  yacht,  at 
anchor  in  a  spot  that  was  sheltered,  and 
she  was  well  down  by  the  head.  About 
her,  like  a  flock  of  crows,  were  some  small 
boats.  And  I  looked  no  more  upon  the 
yacht,  but  I  gazed  at  the  tree  like  a  spire, 
that  should  show  against  the  sun's  disk 
as  he  set,  and  I  thought  with  bitterness 
on  what  I  had  done;  and  my  thoughts 


were  the  thoughts  of  Ahab.  I  even  spoke 
aloud. 

"  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?" 

And,  even  as  I  spoke,  I  heard  behind 
me  the  light  step  that  I  knew  and  loved, 
and  there  was  Eve.  And  she  sat  her 
down  upon  the  seat  beside  me. 

I  looked  at  her,  questioning.  "Is  it 
well?"  I  asked. 

She  smiled  up  at  me.  "It  is  well,"  she 
answered;  and  my  bitterness  fell  from 
me  as  a  garment,  and  I  marveled  that  it 
was  so. 

And  so  we  sat  and  saw  the  twilight  fail, 
early,  and  the  night  fall.  And  out  upon 
the  water,  a  light  marked  where  the  yacht 
lay  at  her  anchor,  ahd  the  light  bowed 
slowly,  up  and  down ;  for  there  yet  was  a 
swell  coming  in,  although  the  wind  had 
fallen.  And  peace  was  upon  my  spirit, 
and  a  great  content. 

Under  my  great  pine  is  a  pleasant  place 
for  a  man  —  or  for  a  Daughter  of  the 
Rich,  as  I  make  bold  to  guess  —  with  a 
heart  at  ease.  And  for  a  certain  rich  man 
it  might,  indeed,  be  pleasant  under  my 
pine  —  I  did  not  know.  But  I  was  to  find 
out,  for  a  week  had  gone  by  since  I  hauled 
him  ashore  like  any  drifting  mess  of  sea- 
weed, and  with  no  more  life  in  him,  as  it 
seemed,  than  in  the  weed;  his  legs  and 
his  arms  trailing  in  the  water.  And,  Eve 
asking  it,  I  had  invited  him  to  my  clam- 
bake that  I  made  to  pleasure  Old  Good- 
win. From  my  seat  against  the  tree  he 
might  look  out  upon  my  clam  beds.  But 
it  might  well  be  that  he  would  not  care 
for  clam  beds;  for  every  rich  man  is  not 
an  Old  Goodwin.  And  he  might  see,  too, 
the  place  where  he  so  nearly  lost  his  life. 
And  it  might  well  be  that  he  would  not 
care  for  that,  either.  But  he  should  have 
the  chance.  And,  to  make  the  tale  com- 
plete, I  had  asked  Mrs.  Goodwin,  too. 

And  Old  Goodwin  helped  me  with  the 
bake,  and  he  whistled  as  he  worked.  He 
was  no  artist  at  the  whistling,  but  yet  it 
gave  me  pleasure  to  see  him  so  well 
pleased,  so  that  I  must  needs  join  him 
in  his  whistling;  and  I  am  no  artist  at  it, 
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either.  But  we  were  merry  at  our  whis- 
tling, and  we  made  so  great  a  racket  with 
it  that  any  would  have  thought,  to  hear 
us,  there  was  a  flock  of  strange  birds  and 
it  was  springtime;  instead  of  which  it  was 
fall  and  the  birds  had  left,  except  some 
robins  and  some  sparrows  and  some 
other.  And  even  they  were  silent,  for  the 
most  part.  And  the  terns  had  gone,  too,  — 
that  always  marks  the  change  of  season, 
for  me,  —  and  the  winter  gulls  had  come, 
to  take  their  place. 

And  when,  at  last,  we  had  the  embers 
all  raked  off,  and  the  stones  clean,  Old 
Goodwin  leaned  upon  his  rake,  and 
wiped  his  forehead.  It  was  hot,  there, 
so  near  the  hot  stones,  and  the  fire  just 
burned  out.  And  he  began  to  laugh,  for 
sheer  pleasure  and  for  the  merriment  that 
he  might  hold  in  no  longer;  and,  laugh- 
ing, he  could  whistle  no  more. 

"Adam,"  he  said,  "do  you  know  what 
it  is  that  you  are  whistling?" 

And  I  stopped  long  enough  to  answer. 
"No,"  I  said.  "It  does  not  matter.  Make 
a  glad  noise." 

And,  with  that,  I  began  to  sing;  and  I 
am  only  worse  at  singing  than  I  am  at 
whistling.  But  what  cared  I  ?  And  Old 
Goodwin,  as  soon  as  he  could,  for  his 
laughter,  joined  me  in  singing.  And  he 
sang  worse  than  I. 

At  last,  our  work  done,  we  sat  us  on 
the  seat  and  were  silent.  And  Old  Good- 
win gazed  at  the  smoking  dome  of  weed, 
and  I  gazed  out  over  the  water.  And  pre- 
sently he  rose  and  went  to  garb  himself, 
for  he  was  dressed  in  his  clammer's 
clothes,  that  were  well  stained  with  mud 
and  with  salt  water  and  with  clams.  And 
then  I,  too,  would  change  my  clothes,  for 
I  was  no  better  dressed  than  he. 

And  when  I  was  all  arrayed,  I  set  out 
along  the  shore,  and  my  heart-beat  was 
too  high,  by  far;  but  my  spirits  were  high, 
too,  that  I  scarce  kept  from  singing  aloud, 
or  from  waving  my  arms  and  shouting  at 
the  deep-sounding  sea.  But  I  remem- 
bered that  certain  rich  man  that  I  was  to 
meet.  What  would  he  think  of  a  clam- 
mer  that  sang  aloud,  by  himself, —  and 


most  outrageously,  —  or  that  shouted  an 
occasional  line  from  Homer,  —  what 
could  he  think,  but  that  I  knew  no  better 

—  and  no  more  ?    So  I  strode  along  the 
shore  and  came  to  the  bank.    And  I  sat 
not  down,  but  paced  to  and  fro.  And  soon 
came  Eve,  and  behind  her  came  Old 
Goodwin  and  that  other  rich  man.     A 
moment  only  Eve  smiled  at  me,  and  then 
she  stood  aside.  And  that  other  rich  man 
stepped  forward  and  broke  in  upon  Old 
Goodwin's  speech;  for  he  would  have 
introduced  us. 

"We  need  no  introduction,"  he  said. 
"Thanks  seem  a  poor  thing  enough  to 
give  in  return  for  my  life,  but  I  can  offer 
you  no  more." 

And  I  took  the  hand  he  held  out,  and  I 
murmured  something,  I  know  not  what, 
about  its  being  of  no  consequence,  — 
which,  indeed,  it  was  not,  though  I  should 
not  have  said  so. 

So  we  wended  along  the  shore  to  the 
steep  path,  and  Eve  walked  beside  me. 
She  was  not  in  white  now,  for  it  was  cool, 
with  a  sharp  wind  out  of  the  northwest. 
Indeed,  what  she  had  on  I  did  not  know, 

—  some  dark  stuff  gown  that  well  be- 
came her,  —  I  was  not  looking  at  her 
gown.   And,  walking  so,  we  came  to  the 
steep  path,  and  climbed  it,  and  we  stood 
beneath  my  pine.    And  before  the  seat 
against  the  tree  stood  my  table,  that  I  had 
made  large  enough  for  four;  but  the  seat 
was  unchanged,  and  it  held  but  two. 

Old  Goodwin  looked  upon  the  seat, 
and  he  said  no  word,  but  he  smiled  his 
quiet  smile  and  betook  him  to  my  shed. 
And  I  bethought  me  of  Mrs.  Goodwin. 

"And  Mrs.  Goodwin?"  I  asked. 
"Will  she  not  come  ? "  But  I  did  but  jest, 
for  I  had  had  no  idea  that  she  would 
come. 

And  that  rich  man  spoke,  and  what  he 
said  was  a  surprise  to  me.  "Mrs.  Good- 
win wished  me  to  say,"  said  he,  "that 
she  feared  to  catch  cold,  as  the  wind  is 
somewhat  biting.  But  she  thanks  you  for 
asking  her." 

Then  I  looked  at  Eve,  and  she  seemed 
surprised,  too.  But  Old  Goodwin  had 
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found  his  box  that  he  had  sat  upon  before, 
and  he  brought  it  out  and  set  it  by  the 
table. 

"I  will  sit  here,"  he  said.  "I  have  an 
affection  for  this  box.  It  tilts  nicely." 

And  that  other  stared  a  moment.  "I 
wonder,"  he  said,  at  last,  "if  there  is  an- 
other —  no,  no."  For  I  had  started  for 
the  shed.  "Let  me  get  it." 

And  I  laughed  and  nodded,  and  he 
went.  And  we  heard  a  tremendous  rack- 
et, and  presently  he  came,  bringing  a  box 
that  was  the  fellow  to  Old  Goodwin's. 
Laughing,  too,  he  set  it  down. 

"There!"  he  said.  "And  now  for  the 
clams." 

We  sat  long  at  my  little  table  under  my 
great  tree,  but  at  last  it  was  cold,  for  the 
sun  was  gone  behind  a  black  cloud.  And 
Old  Goodwin  rose,  reluctantly,  and  that 
other  rich  man  rose,  too,  and  stood  be- 
fore us,  where  we  yet  sat  upon  the  seat. 

"I  have  to  thank  you,"  he  said  to  me, 
"for  the  pleasantest  time  and  the  most 
delicious  feast  that  I  have  had  in  many  a 
long  day."  Then  he  hesitated  and  looked 
away  a  moment;  but  presently  his  eyes 
came  back  to  mine.  "You  are  a  better 
man  than  I  am,  Adam,  and  better  worthy 
of  her.  From  my  heart,  I  wish  you  joy. 
I  shall  not  come  again  to  plague  you." 
Again  he  looked  away.  "And  I  shall  say 
as  much  to  Mrs.  Goodwin,  —  with  your 
permission." 

And  I  stood,  and  took  the  hand  he  of- 
fered ;  but  I  did  not  speak.  I  could  not,  for 
a  moment.  Then  I  mumbled  something,  I 
know  not  what,  about  his  kindness.  But  it 
did  not  matter  what  I  said.  And  my  heart 
warmed  to  him,  and  I  was  sorry  for  him, 
—  he  had  lost  so  much, — but  he  took  it 
as  a  man  should,  and  there  was  hope  of 
him  yet,  that  he  become  a  man.  I  thought 
nothing  of  his  having  called  me  Adam; 
indeed,  I  doubted  if  he  knew  it.  And  so 
he  went,  quickly,  without  so  much  as 
looking  back,  and  Old  Goodwin  followed 
as  quickly,  and  they  went  down  the  steep 
path,  and  we  heard  then-  laughter.  And 
I  turned  to  Eve,  and  she  smiled  up  at 


me. 


"Oh,  Adam,"  she  cried  softly,  "if  we 
only  could!" 

"We  can  but  try,  Eve,"  I  answered, 
smiling  back  at  her;  "and  we  will.  He 
seems  worth  it."  And  then  I  mused  a 
while,  and  at  last  I  spoke  my  thoughts. 
"Eve,"  I  said,  "why  did  you  choose  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me,  her  eyes  wide.  "  Why 
did  I  choose  you  ?  "  she  asked,  perplexed. 
"What  do  you  mean,  Adam?  Would  you 
give  me  up?" 

"Now  God  forbid,"  I  cried,  "that  I 
should  do  that  thing!  What  man,  having 
got  you,  would  give  you  up  ?  But  that 
rich  man"  — 

She  laughed,  a  merry  laugh.  "Why, 
that  is  simple  —  as  simple  as  life  itself. 
I  chose  you  because  I  loved  you,  and  I 
did  not  love  that  rich  man.  And  why  it 
should  be  so  I  do  not  know." 

And  what  I  did  at  that,  I  leave  it  to  any 
to  guess;  for  Old  Goodwin  was  gone,  and 
that  other,  and  there  was  no  one  there 
save  only  Eve  and  me,  under  my  great 
tree. 

"I  thank  Heaven  that  it  is  so,"  I  said, 
at  last,  "and  what  the  reason  is  I  do  not 
care." 

And,  at  that,  the  black  cloud  that  was 
before  the  sun  spilled  a  few  drops,  great 
drops  that  splashed  as  they  struck.  For 
it  was  well  over  us,  and  almost  passed. 

Eve  was  distressed.  "Adam,"  she  said, 
"do  you  believe  in  signs?" 

"Yes, "I answered, "if youlike.  Would 
you  take  that  cloud  to  be  a  sign  ? " 

She  nodded,  saying  nothing. 

"Well,"  said  I,  rising,  "so  be  it.  But 
come  where  we  can  see  the  east,  and  I 
will  interpret  for  you." 

So  she  rose,  too,  and  together  we  went 
down  the  steep  path  and  along  the  shore. 
And,  as  we  went,  I  interpreted  for  her  in 
this  wise:  — 

"That  black  cloud,  Eve,  and  the  drops 
that  it  shed  from  its  lap  as  it  passed,  sig- 
nify the  shadow  of  a  sorrow.  And  the 
shadow  of  this  sorrow  lies  in  the  behavior 
of  your  mother,  who  will  none  of  me ;  and 
who  says  that  she  will  not  come  to  your 
wedding.  But  that  shadow  shall  pass, 
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even  as  the  cloud  has  passed.  For  look, 
Eve;  you  can  see  the  sun." 

And,  as  I  spoke,  the  sun  was  peeping 
under  the  western  edge;  and  we  saw  his 
disk  grow,  until  we  could  look  at  him  no 
longer.  And  we  were  come  to  the  bank, 
where  the  pebbles  shone,  red,  in  the  sun. 
For  he  was  near  his  setting. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "I  may  have  to  wait 
some  while  for  the  rest  of  my  interpret- 
ing." 

And  we  waited,  watching  in  silence, 
for  some  minutes.  And  the  cloud  was 
gone  from  above  us,  into  the  east,  and 
there  were  no  more  drops;  but  under  the 
cloud  it  was  raining  hard.  And  there  be- 
gan to  form  a  bow :  first  a  patch  of  color 
here  and  a  patch  there;  then,  gradually, 
the  patches  joined  by  fainter  parts;  then 
those  faint  parts  brightened  into  a  perfect 
bow  with  its  ends  dipping  into  the  sea,  and 
with  all  its  colors  perfect.  And,  as  we 
gazed,  there  formed,  within  the  first,  an- 
other bow,  and  yet  a  third  —  though  one 
must  look  hard  to  find  it.  And  it  should 
go  hard  but  I  find  a  promise  in  it. 

"Which  signifies,  being  interpreted," 
I  said  softly,  "that  your  life  shall  be  thrice 
happy." 

But  the  marvels  were  not  yet  done; 
for  there  came  broad  sheaves  of  light  that 
overspread  the  bows,  but  did  not  hide 
them.  And  there,  at  the  centre  of  the 
bows,  was  a  tiny  sail;  and  the  sail  was 
brighter  than  aught  else,  and  it  was  as 
if  the  sheaves  of  light  had  issued  from 
it.  And  above  were  great  masses  of 
cloud,  roll  upon  roll,  and  the  sun,  in  his 
setting,  spread  them  with  all  manner  of 
saffron  and  scarlet  and  crimson,  and  with 
all  the  delicate  shades  of  pink  that  are 
known  to  man  —  and  with  many  that 
man,  with  all  his  skill,  knows  nothing  of. 
But  the  shadows  were  blue  or  lilac  or  pur- 
ple. And  we  gazed  long,  until  the  bright- 
ness began  to  fade.  Then  Eve  sighed. 

"Oh,  Adam,"  she  whispered,  "it  is  so 
beautiful !  Heaven  grant  that  you  prove 
a  true  prophet !  " 

There  is  a  restlessness  that  seizes  upon 


men  in  certain  case.  I  had  felt  it  before, 
and  had  wandered  the  shores,  with  my 
basket  upon  my  arm  and  my  hoe  in  my 
hand;  and  I  had  digged  here  and  there 
as  the  fancy  took  me.  But  the  clams  that 
I  digged  lay  forgotten  upon  the  sands, 
to  bury  themselves  once  more;  while  I, 
seated  upon  a  barnacle-covered  rock,  — 
or  even  standing, — gazed  and  gazed  and 
.saw  nothing  of  what  was  before  me  until 
the  tide,  lapping  about  my  ankles,  brought 
me  to  myself.  And  then,  with  a  heart- 
breaking sigh,  I  would  shoulder  my  hoe, 
and  again  betake  me  to  wandering  the 
shores.  Then,  Eve  had  been  the  cause, 
for  I  had  not  got  her;  but  at  least  I  might 
find  my  content  again  at  sunset,  when  I 
sat  upon  the  bank,  where  the  sod  breaks 
off  to  the  sand,  with  her  beside  me.  Now, 
Eve  was  the  cause,  too;  and  my  content 
was  fled  from  me,  and  though  I  might  sit 
upon  the  bank,  I  sat  alone,  or  with  no 
one  but  Old  Goodwin.  And  Old  Good- 
win was  well  enough,  but  he  was  not  Eve. 
And  I  had  no  joy  in  the  colors  that  the 
Great  Painter  spread  so  lavishly,  but  was 
ill-tempered  and  out  of  sorts,  giving  short 
answers  to  the  remarks  Old  Goodwin 
made,  and  never  sitting  still  five  minutes. 
And  Old  Goodwin  but  smiled  his  quiet 
smile,  and  was  very  patient  with  me;  he 
knew  well  the  cause  of  my  sour  temper. 
For  Eve  had  betaken  herself  to  the  city, 
that  she  might  the  better  make  prepara- 
tion for  a  certain  Event.  What  Event  that 
was,  it  is  but  a  dullard  that  cannot  guess; 
and  it  was  eighty  days  off,  and  then  it  was 
seventy.  Eighty  aeons  —  with  Eve  away. 
But  I  diverted  myself  by  counting  it  in 
hours,  then  in  minutes.  It  was  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  minutes — but  I  took 
what  comfort  I  might  in  it. 

And  one  morning  I  awoke  at  dawn, 
and,  as  I  leaned  from  my  window,  I  saw 
the  ground  all  white  with  frost.  Then  the 
east  was  grown  all  red,  a  narrow  line  of 
color  changing  above  to  yellow  and  a 
faint  green,  and,  on  a  sudden,  the  sun 
popped  up.  And  then  I  got  to  thinking 
of  that  other  dawn  that  Eve  and  I  had 
seen,  and  content  abode  with  me  no 
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longer.  And  I  drew  in  my  head  and 
dressed  in  sullen  haste  and  went  down 
to  breakfast.  It  was  a  good  breakfast, 
but  gall  and  wormwood  had  been  sweeter 
in  my  mouth  if  I  could  but  find  again 
that  peace  I  sought;  and,  having  done, 
I  lighted  my  pipe  and  went  forth,  and  I 
betook  me  to  the  woods.  Perchance  con- 
tent had  taken  refuge  there. 

So,  all  that  day,  I  wandered  the  wood, . 
seeing  the  red  of  the  dogwood  and  of  the 
sumach,  the  reds  and  yellows  of  the  ma- 
ples, and  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  birches 
showing  against  the  white  trunks;  and, 
here  and  there,  a  clump  of  pine,  their 
dark  green  the  darker  for  the  color  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  But  I  found 
no  beauty  in  any.  Truly,  content  was  not 
there;  or,  if  it  were,  I  found  it  not.  And 
I  saw  the  seed-pods  lifting  on  their  dry 
stems,  and  the  rotting  logs,  and  the  dead 
leaves. 

At  last  my  tale  of  days  was  done,  and 
Eve  was  come  home.  And  I  awoke  one 
morning  to  see  a  thin  skimming  of  ice, 
crisp  and  crackling,  spread  over  every 
shallow  pool,  and  it  was  well  into  No- 
vember. And  my  breakfast  was  ambrosia 
and  nectar,  being  the  same  that  had  been 
gall  and  wormwood  before;  for  Eve  was 
come.  And,  if  I  did  not  eat  much,  why, 
any  lovesick  boy  can  tell  you  why  it  was. 
Then,  having  done,  I  hurried  off,  and 
on  every  shallow  pool  that  was  skimmed 
with  ice  I  slid.  And  the  ice  rose  up  be- 
fore my  feet,  and  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces  behind  them;  but  I  did  not  wet  so 
much  as  the  sole  of  my  shoe.  And  I  hur- 
ried over  to  my  clam  beds,  where  the  sod 
breaks  off  to  the  sand ;  for  there,  I  thought, 
shall  I  find  my  lost  content. 

The  sun  lay  warm  upon  the  bank,  but 
no  Eve  was  there.  And  I  paced  to  and 
fro,  fuming  with  impatience,  my  head 
down  upon  my  breast.  For  I  found  not 
content,  having  been  certain  that  I  should 
find  it,  that  had  been  lost  to  me  for  a 
month,  and  more.  And,  as  I  paced  the 
shore,  to  and  fro,  there  came  a  light 
touch  upon  my  shoulder.  I  turned,  swift- 
ly, and  there  was  Eve,  her  eyes  shining. 


And  I  —  but  I  know  not  what  I  did  — 
and,  if  I  knew,  I  would  not  tell. 

"Eve,  Eve,"  I  cried,  my  voice  shaking, 
"you  were  gone  so  long!" 

And  she  only  smiled  up  at  me,  the  same 
smile  that  I  had  seen  so  often,  in  my 
dreaming  before  my  fire;  and  I  knew  that 
I  had  found  again  that  peace  that  had 
been  so  long  lost.  And  what  we  did  then 
is  for  my  Eve  and  me  to  remember;  but 
presently  we  found  ourselves  sitting  upon 
the  bank,  and  the  ice  was  gone  from  the 
shore,  and  the  sun  shone  warm. 

"And  when  shall  I  see,"  lasked,  "your 
finery  ?  So  long  a  visit  should  accomplish 
much." 

"Shall  a  bride  not  be  properly  fitted 
out?"  she  answered.  And  she  said  it 
softly,  as  she  were  half  ashamed  —  and, 
at  that,  I  kissed  her  —  I  could  not  help 
it.  Eve  did  not  chide  me  for  it.  "  And  you 
shall  see  all  my  finery  —  on  Christmas 
day;  or  any  day  after." 

Then  I  looked  blank,  I  do  not  doubt, 
and  she  laughed  again  her  merry  laugh. 
For  Christmas  day  is  to  be  our  wedding 
day.  But  I  had  Eve.  That  was  enough 
—  and  she  had  promised  that  she  would 
not  go  away  again .  And  we  sat  there,  talk- 
ing or  silent,  as  the  whim  took  us,  until 
Eve  was  cold. 

So  the  days  passed,  and  I  was  happy  ; 
and  the  leaves  of  the  wood,  that  had  been 
red  and  yellow  and  bronze,  turned  to  a 
dull  brown  and  fell,  whirling;  but  the 
oaks  kept  theirs,  and  they  rattled  in  each 
breeze.  And  the  ice  formed  on  the  shore, 
great,  jagged  cakes  that  covered  my  clam 
beds,  and  the  bank  as  well,  so  that  we 
might  no  more  see  the  pebbles.  And 
though  the  sunsets  came  earlier  with  each 
day  that  passed,  it  was  become  too  cold  to 
stay  and  see  them.  And  the  days  of  my 
waiting  were  grown  less  and  less,  till  there 
was  but  one  left.  Still  there  was  no  snow. 
And  the  morrow  was  Christmas  day. 

I  was  prowling  the  shores  that  morn- 
ing, looking  for  Eve, — as  I  ever  did  when 
I  was  not  with  her.  And  as  I  made  my 
way  carefully  among  the  broken  cakes  of 
ice  that  the  tide  had  left,  I  saw  her  com- 
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ing  down  the  path  under  the  trees.  I  hur- 
ried —  and  looked  again  —  and,  behold, 
it  was  not  Eve  at  all,  but  a  lady  clad  in 
furs,  and  seeming  proud  and  haughty. 
And  she  came  near  the  bank,  and  so  did  I. 

"I  wished  to  speak  with  you,"  she  said. 
And  I  bowed  low.  But  what  she  said 
next  astonished  me. 

"You  have  robbed  me  of  a  daughter," 
she  said  again,  her  head  high,  —  "and 
you  a  fisherman!" 

Again  I  bowed  low,  saying  nothing. 
What  should  I  say  to  that  ?  Had  she  not 
been  told  ?  I  had  ado  not  to  laugh  —  but 
I  did  not,  only  bowed.  And  yet  again  she 
spoke. 

"You  have  robbed  me  of  a  daughter," 
she  repeated;  "but  I  will  come  to  your 
wedding  —  to  my  daughter's  wedding. 
I  wished  you  to  know  that,  so  I  came  to 
tell  you." 

And  I  thought  she  would  have  wept, 
but  she  did  not.  For  she  was  proud  —  and 
now  I  realized  where  my  Eve  had  got  her 
beauty.  But  I  had  found  my  tongue  at 
last. 

"I  thank  you,  madam,"  said  I;  "and 
I  am  grateful  for  so  little.  I  should  be  the 
more  grateful  for  a  little  more  —  for  Eve's 
sake  more  than  for  my  own.  I  am  not 
your  enemy,  come  to  rob  you,  and  if  you 
would"  — 

"You  have  robbed  me  of  a  daughter," 
she  broke  in;  and  turned  swiftly,  and 
was  gone  up  the  path,  her  head  high. 
But  I  could  hear  her  weeping,  though  she 
tried  to  still  it.  And  so  I  stood  and  watched 
her  out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 

I  was  telling  Eve  of  it,  that  afternoon. 
And  the  sun  was  low,  though  it  was  early. 
And  Eve  listened  in  silence,  watching  the 
sun. 

"Let  us  stay  and  say  good-night  to 
him,"  she  said,  at  last. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  I  answered.  "But 


let  us  walk,  Eve.  You  will  be  the  warmer." 

And  so  she  slipped  her  hand  within 
my  arm,  and  we  walked  to  and  fro  along 
the  shore,  and  we  watched  the  sun.  And, 
on  a  sudden,  I  looked  at  Eve,  and  her 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  And  I  stopped 
short. 

"What  is  it,  Eve?"  I  asked. 

"This  is  the  last  sunset,  Adam,"  she 
said  softly,  "that  Eve  Goodwin  will  ever 
see." 

And  the  tears  fell,  and  she  was  weep- 
ing. My  heart  stood  still. 

"And  you  are  sorry,  Eve?"  I  said; 
and  I  scarce  knew  my  own  voice.  ' '  Would 
you  draw  back?" 

"No,  oh,  no,  Adam,"  she  cried.  "Not 
that  —  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  do  not  re- 
gret —  anything.  But  —  let  me  cry  a 
little." 

"Cry,  to  your  heart's  content,"  I  said, 
and  smiled  upon  her;  for  my  heart  was 
going  again  —  like  a  hammer. 

And  so  she  wept  and  smiled  at  once, 
and  then  she  wept  again.  And  presently 
she  was  done,  her  heart  eased.  And  the 
sun  was  sitting  on  the  western  hills. 

"See,"  I  said.  "He  has  stopped  his 
southern  journey,  and  has  started  back 
again.  Or  I  think  I  see  it." 

And  Eve  said  nothing,  but  she  clasped 
my  fingers  close  in  hers,  and  we  saw  the 
sun,  that  he  spread  the  still  waters  with 
all  manner  of  reds  and  purples  and  shim- 
mering greens.  And  as  the  last  thin  line 
of  red  vanished  behind  the  hills,  we  sa- 
luted. And  Eve  murmured  something, 
I  knew  not  what. 

"Good-night,  Adam,"  she  said. 

"  Good -night,  Eve — for  the  last  time," 
I  whispered  in  return. 

And  she  fled  up  the  path  under  the 
trees. 

For  to-morrow  will  be  Christmas  day; 
to-morrow  the  gates  will  open. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  TENEMENTS 

BY  ELIZABETH   McCRACKEN 


MY  acquaintance  with  the  women  of 
tenement  districts  antedates  any  vivid- 
ness in  iny  view  of  woman  suffrage.  It 
was,  indeed,  through  my  association  with 
them  that  I  came  to  wish  to  look  more 
closely  upon  what  one  of  my  icily  neutral 
friends  is  wont  to  refer  to  as  "that  flam- 
boyant and  inflammable  subject." 

One  day,  a  coworker  in  the  social  set- 
tlement of  Boston  in  which  I  was  most 
particularly  interested  met  me  with  a  re- 
quest that  was  almost  an  entreaty.  "Will 
you  help  me,"  she  asked  abruptly,  "to 
teach  the  women  of  this  neighborhood 
how  to  register  and  vote  for  the  school 
committee?" 

As  I  did  not  at  once  reply,  she  added : 
"Most  of  them  have  children  who  go  to 
school ;  they  ought  to  care  how  the  schools 
are  conducted.  They  have  a  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  matter;  they  should  use  that 
voice." 

"It  does  seem  so,"  I  assented.  Then, 
suddenly  recollecting  that,  even  from  my 
intimate  friends  among  the  women  of  the 
vicinity,  I  never  had  heard  the  most  cas- 
ual allusion  to  the  possession  of  the  cited 
right,  I  queried:  "Have  some  of  them 
spoken  of  it  to  you  ?  None  of  them  have 
to  me.  Do  any  of  them  ever  vote  ?  " 

"That's  the  trouble,  they  don't  vote," 
said  my  colleague  frankly.  "Even  the 
ones  who  have  lived  here  almost  always 
don't;  they  know  very  little  about  it.  We 
must  tell  them  more.  Some  of  the  for- 
eigners are  n't  yet  qualified  voters;  the 
ones  who  are  know  nothing  about  it.  We 
must  tell  them  everything."  She  reverted 
to  the  words  with  which  she  had  opened 
the  conversation:  "Will  you  help  me?" 
A  great  many  things  were  happening  at 
that  time,  to  my  especially  near  acquain- 
tances in  the  tenements.  All  my  spare 
hours  and  moments  were  filled  with  visits, 
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visitors,  club  meetings,  and  preparatory 
arrangements  for  all  three.  Again,  I  did 
not  immediately  reply;  and  my  coworker, 
understanding  my  silence,  said:  "Of 
course  you  have  n't  any  time;  but  this 
won't  take  any." 

"Won't  it?"  a  premonition  led  me  to 
ask. 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  response.  "You 
can  do  all  that  is  ne'cessary  during  the 
process  of  your  usual  calls.  Show  the  wo- 
men how  to  register;  tell  them  when  and 
where;  and  remind  them  to  go  and  vote. 
That's  all." 

That,  I  shortly  realized,  was  not  all. 
I  easily  showed  my  acquaintances  in  the 
neighborhood  how  to  register  ;  more  eas- 
ily, I  told  them  when  and  where;  most 
easily,  I  reminded  them  to  go  and  vote. 
This  took  little  time;  but  it  was  not  all. 
It  was  merely  the  too  facile  beginning  of 
a  prolonged,  arduous,  and  futile  endeavor. 

One  of  my  best  friends  in  the  tenement 
district  was  a  woman  who  had  long  since 
formed  the  habit  of  discussing  with  me 
any  Janus-headed  topic  which  presented 
itself  within  her  range  of  observation, 
from  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy 
to  the  case  of  Capital  vs.  Labor.  She  was 
unmarried;  and  none  of  the  members  of 
her  immediate  household  were  school  chil- 
dren; but  it  so  fell  out  that  I  went  to  her 
first,  in  pursuance  of  the  promise  I  had 
given  my  coworker.  Briefly  I  explained 
the  primary  object  of  my  visit.  The  wo- 
man evinced  the  liveliest  interest;  she 
had  never  heard  of  woman  suffrage. 

"An'  in  America,  everywhere,  do  they 
vote  for  school  committees?"  she  in- 
quired. 

I  replied  with  statistical  exactness;  and 
more  eagerly  she  asked:  "In  America, 
anywhere,  do  they  vote  for  anything 
else?" 
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I  explained  still  further.  The  pleasure 
of  my  friend  increased.  "An'  in  states 
where  they  can't,  do  they  want  to  ?"  she 
interrogated. 

"Some  of  them  do;  some  do  not,"  I 
replied.  Then,  impelled  by  a  natural  de- 
sire to  be  as  precise  as  possible,  I  amend- 
ed: "Some  of  them  think  women  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  vote  just  as  men  are. 
They  think  women  have  the  same  right 
to  the  ballot  that  men  have." 

"An'  some  of  'em,  they  think  dif- 
rent?"  my  hostess  pursued. 

"Yes,"  I  returned;  "they  have  the  op- 
posite opinion." 

The  eyes  of  the  woman  with  whom  I 
was  conversing  brightened.  She  saw  in 
the  subject  a  new  variety  of  a  favorite 
species.  "Has  there  been  much  talk  'bout 
it?"  she  asked. 

"Rather  a  great  deal,"  I  told  her. 

"There  must  ha'  been  interestin' 
things  said  ?"  she  hazarded. 

"Oh,  yes!"  I  affirmed. 

In  the  course  of  the  six  or  eight  months 
that  followed,  I  appreciated,  as  never  be- 
fore, how  many  had  been  said,  and  how 
very  interesting  they  were.  My  judicial 
friend  neither  registered  nor  voted.  "I'd 
like  to  go  over  the  arguin'  that's  been 
done,  first,"  she  had  said. 

She  was  a  busy  woman.  By  long  hours 
of  close  labor  in  a  tailoring  establishment 
she  supported  her  aged  mother,  an  inva- 
lid sister,  and  herself.  Her  intellectual 
craving  and  alertness  were  such,  neverthe- 
less, that  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work  in  the 
shop,  and  an  evening  partly  spent  in  aid- 
ing her  mother  in  the  performance  of  sun- 
dry household  duties,  she  still  succeeded 
in  finding  the  time  and  retaining  the  in- 
clination to  read  a  fairly  large  number  of 
books,  and  to  come  to  the  settlement  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  them  with  me. 

To  her  request  for  "books  'bout  wo- 
men votin',"  I  at  once  acceded  by  pro- 
viding her  with  as  many  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
as  I  could  collect.  One  night,  she  asked 
me  to  sum  up  for  her  the  chief  arguments 
of  the  two  opposing  parties.  Not  being 


quite  intrepid  enough  to  attempt  even 
half  the  task  she  would  have  imposed  upon 
me,  I  arranged,  as  occasion  gave  me 
opportunity,  that  she  hear  an  address  by 
Dr.  Abbott,  and  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  Liver- 
more.  My  own  interest  in  the  subject  had 
been  so  stimulated  that  I  met  her  frequent 
advances  toward  a  new  weighing  of  its 
merits  and  demerits  with  an  eagerness 
that  matched  her  own. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  unable  to  re- 
proach myself,  when,  without  the  faintest 
warning,  she  left  the  topic,  to  which  she 
has  not,  thus  far,  though  a  number  of 
years  have  elapsed,  again  returned.  I  was 
leaving  her  one  night,  after  a  protracted 
call,  during  which  she  had  spoken  at 
length  of  various  other  subjects  to  which 
I  knew  she  had  given  much  thought,  but 
not  even  briefly  of  woman  suffrage.  At 
the  door,  she  detained  me.  "Did  n't  you 
tell  me  once,"  she  began,  "  that  a  wonder- 
ful book  had  been  wrote  'bout  my  trade  ? ' ' 

"About  tailoring?  Did  I?"  I  said 
vaguely;  it  seemed  so  many  weeks  since 
we  had  alluded  to  her  occupation.  "I 
don't  remember  any  book  about  it,  — 
except  Sartor  Resartus"  — 

"That's  the  name,"  she  interrupted. 
"I'd  like  to  read  it." 
•  "I  should  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  you," 
I  responded. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  simply. 

"You  may  have  it  to-morrow,"  I  said; 
and  then,  as  she  merely  thanked  me  again , 
I  added;  "It  has  no  particular  connec- 
tion with  woman  suffrage;  you  did  n't 
suppose  it  had?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  laconically  replied. 

The  next  evening,  she  came  to  get  Sar- 
tor Resartus.  I  was  occupied  with  a  club 
meeting;  but  I  took  a  moment  from  it,  in 
which  to  say  to  my  friend  as  I  gave  her  the 
book,  "What  about  the  ballot  for  wo- 
man?" 

"More  talk  than  anything  else,"  she 
rejoined. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  continue 
the  conversation  on  that  evening.  The 
demands  of  the  club  meeting  were  insist- 
ent. For  many  months  afterward,  my 
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friend  made  no  reference  to  it.  Somewhat 
to  my  surprise,  she  read  Sartor  Resartus 
with  the  greatest  avidity;  in  its  pages 
she  discovered  numberless  topics  for  ani- 
mated debate.  No  one  of  these  turned 
upon  the  question  which  so  lately  had 
captivated  her  attention.  My  curiosity 
was  aroused,  but  I  refused  it  the  coveted 
indulgence  of  interrogation. 

One  day,  not  very  long  ago,  the  woman 
broke  her  rather  noticeable  silence.  She 
called  upon  me,  just  when  another  caller 
and  I  had  reached  a  point  in  a  discussion 
of  the  suffrage  movement  from  which  we 
could  not,  without  further  remarks,  de- 
part. The  woman  from  the  tenement 
listened.  When  she  was  alone  with  me, 
she  smiled. 

"While  I  was  waitin'  for  you  the  other 
night,"  she  began,  before  I  had  spoken, 
"I  learned  a  poem  you'd  marked  in  a  lit- 
tle book  layin'  on  the  table." 

"What  was  it?"  I  inquired,  as  she 
paused. 

By  way  of  reply,  she  repeated,  with  evi- 
dent relish,  these  lines,  — 
"  Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went ! " 

"I  wasn't  thinking  about  woman 
suffrage,  when  I  marked  that,"  I  invol- 
untarily demurred. 

Again  my  friend  smiled.  "I  was,  when 
I  was  learnin'  it,"  she  said. 

Presently  she  continued,  "There's  so 
much  talk  'bout  it"  — 

"But  there  is  about  every  debatable 
subject,"  I  interposed.  "I  have  always 
thought  you  enjoyed  it,"  I  further  sug- 
gested. 

"I  do,  when  it's  interestin',"  explained 
the  woman.  "I  mean,"  she  went  on, 
"  when  it  stays  interestin'.  It  does,  'bout 
Shakespeare  an'  Bacon.  Them  little  es- 
says o'  Bacon's,  they  stay  interestin'. 
Shakespeare,  his  books  stay  interestin'. 
Then,  there's  lots  o'  things  been  wrote 
'bout  'em  both  that  stay  interestin',  too! " 

She  ceased,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
"There's  Capital  an'  Labor,"  she  com- 
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menced  anew;  "that  stays  interestin'. 
I  never  get  tired  of  Sesame  an'  Lilies;  I 
never  get  tired  o'  most  that  I've  read 
'bout  it!" 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  wo- 
man suffrage?"  I  now  asked. 

"I'm  tired  o'  woman  suffrage,"  re- 
turned my  visitor.  "I  can't  settle  it  in 
my  min'!" 

"You  can  hardly  settle  the  other  ques- 
tions you  have  been  mentioning,  either," 
I  reminded  her. 

"No,"  she  said,  "but  they  are  dif'r- 
ent.  The  things  I've  read,  tryin'  to  settle 
'em,  heartened  me  up,  an'  made  doin' 
my  jobs  seem  easier.  The  things  I've 
read  'bout  women  votin'  made  me  sort  o' 
low  in  my  feelin's,  an'  doin'  my  jobs  got 
to  seem  harder." 

She  gazed  at  me  intently.  The  burdens 
of  her  life,  numerous,  heavy,  and  distaste- 
ful, were  known  to  me  well,  for  she  was  an 
old  and  a  dear  friend.  As  if  taking  this 
into  account,  she  said,  with  a  slight  em- 
phasis on  the  pronoun:  "/  think  I  was 
right  to  stop  botherin'  'bout  suffrage." 

A  comment  was  obviously  expected. 
"I  think  so,  too!"  I  agreed. 

There  appeared  nothing  else  to  do. 
One  of  my  acquaintances,  who  is  an  ar- 
dent suffragist,  told  me,  when  I  related 
the  incident  to  her,  that  I  should  have  ex- 
plained that  the  possession  of  the  ballot 
would  finally  cause  the  work  of  all  wo- 
men, not  only  to  seem,  but  to  be,  easier. 
Several  of  the  pamphlets  with  which  I 
had  furnished  my  friend  had  already, 
most  authoritatively,  given  her  such  an 
explanation.  Another  acquaintance,  a 
strong  anti-suffragist,  asked  me  why  I 
did  not  say  to  her  that  the  reverse  would 
be  the  case,  should  the  ballot  be  granted 
to  women.  Some  of  the  leaflets  she  had 
studied  said  it,  not  without  force  and  firm- 
ness. My  coworker  observed  that  I  ought 
to  have  suggested  to  her  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  concern  herself  with  the  question, 
whether  she  would  or  no.  All  the  pam- 
phlets she  had  seen  had  offered,  unmis- 
takably, a  suggestion  of  that  description. 

I  could  not  blame  myself  for  the  wan- 
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dering  of  my  friend's  attention  from  the 
problem  of  equal  suffrage.  She  had  re- 
ceived from  me  all  the  help  in  investi- 
gating the  opposite  claims  of  the  question 
that  it  had  been  possible  to  give.  The 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  she  had  ac- 
quired was  by  no  means  inconsiderable; 
though  the  appeal  it  had  made  to  her  was 
small.  She  knew  much  about  it;  but  she 
cared  little.  Studying  the  matter  had  ex- 
cited without  inspiring  her.  In  the  course 
of  time,  that  woman  may  be  ready  to  an- 
swer, at  least  for  herself,  the  vexed  ques- 
tion. At  present,  she  is  not  prepared  so 
much  as  to  hear  it  asked.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  she  must  do,  first;  and 
those  things  are  difficult  and  tedious. 
Does  it  not  seem  that,  before  all  else,  their 
accomplishment  should  be  alleviated  and 
hastened;  and  this,  moreover,  in  such 
manner  as  she  herself  prefers  ? 

Another  woman,  to  whom  I  went,  be- 
came less  broadly,  if  quite  as  deeply,  sen- 
sible of  the,  for  her,  too  enigmatical  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  She  had  five  young 
children,  three  of  whom  were  pupils  in 
the  public  school  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Her  interest  in  the  processes  of 
their  education  was,  I  knew,  unusually 
keen. 

"Yes,  I'll  be  real  glad  to  register,  an' 
vote,  if  it'll  keep  the  schools  good,  and 
make  'em  better,"  she  said,  in  unhesi- 
tating response  to  the  tidings,  which  she 
had  not  until  now  received,  that  the  right 
to  make,  in  this  way,  the  attempt,  was 
legally  hers.  "  I  've  got  three  children  in 
school,  an'  two  more  to  go;  an'  I  -want 
'em  to  learn  well." 

She  registered.  As  the  proper  time 
drew  near,  being  unable  to  call  upon  her, 
I  wrote,  reminding  her  to  cast  her  vote. 
The  night  before  election,  she  came  to  the 
settlement.  Not  finding  me,  she  jour- 
neyed out  to  the  far-away  street  and  num- 
ber given  her  by  the  head  resident.  I  heard 
her  asking  for  me,  somewhat  breathlessly, 
and  I  hurried  to  the  door.  "Are  any  of 
the  children  ill?"  I  inquired,  in  alarm. 
"Has  something  happened  to  your  hus- 
band?" 
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"No,"  she  replied;  "but  who'll  I  vote 
for?" 

The  next  day,  she  did  not  go  to  the 
polls.  She  has  not  yet  used  her  ballot. 
"I  never  know  who  to  vote  for, "  she  ex- 
plained one  day. 

"I  can't  decide  for  you,"  I  said,  as  I 
had  so  often  said  to  her  during  the  even- 
ing upon  which  she  had  besought  me  to 
make  such  a  decision;  "but  I  will  try  to 
help  you  to  find  out  how  to  decide  for 
yourself." 

We  were  in  the  kitchen;  the  larger  of 
the  two  rooms  in  which  she,  her  husband, 
and  their  five  children  lived.  She  was 
ironing,  attending  to  the  cooking  of  her 
dinner,  and  watching  her  baby,  who 
played  on  the  floor.  She  looked  at  me 
kindly .  "  I  know  you  will , ' '  she  exclaimed ; 
"but,  if  you'd  jes'  as  soon,  I'd  ruther 
you'd  help  me  'bout  things  that's  press- 
in'  on  me  more!" 

This  woman  had  a  neighbor,  one  of  my 
particular  friends  in  the  tenements,  who 
advanced  a  decidedly  longer  distance 
upon  the  subject  before  she  summarily 
retreated.  She  had  four  children,  all  of 
whom  she  sent  regularly  to  school.  Her 
husband  was  an  inefficient  carpenter,  so 
frequently  out  of  employment  that  the 
support  of  the  family  almost  entirely  de- 
pended upon  her.  The  eldest  of  the  chil- 
dren was  sixteen  years  of  age;  but  the 
mother  would  not  consent  to  her  leaving 
school  and  beginning  to  earn  her  own 
living. 

"She'll  have  to  do  it  quick  enough," 
was  her  reason,  sadly  spoken.  "The 
chance  to  get  educated  is  all  I  can  give 
her;  an'  I  want  her  to  have  it;  I  want  all 
my  children  to  have  it.  I  wish  I'd  had 
it!" 

To  my  information  regarding  her  pre- 
rogatives in  connection  with  the  selection 
of  school  committees,  she  accorded  close 
attention.  Hardly  had  she  registered  be- 
fore she  approached  me  with  inquiries 
relative  to  present  candidates  for  that 
office  in  her  city.  She  had  very  few  lei- 
sure hours;  and  they  seldom  were  coin- 
cident with  mine;  but  I  did  my  utmost 
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to  assist  her  to  acquaint  herself  with  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  problem. 
The  success  of  her  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion was  slight;  her  gratitude  to  me,  my 
co-worker  observed,  was  even  more  slen- 
der. 

"Oh,  I  voted,"  she  told  me,  after  elec- 
tion day;  "but  I  ain't  sure  now  I  voted 
right,  an'  I  ain't  sure  I  done  any  good 
votin',  anyway."  In  rather  an  aggrieved 
tone,  she  continued:  "I've  been  so  took 
up,  findin'  out  'bout  it,  I  've  let  my  house- 
work run  slack.  My  littlest  girl,  she's 
been  sent  home  from  school  twice,  'cause 
o'  her  havin'  on  a  dirty  dress.  Nobody 
was  here  to  fix  her  up  clean,  an'  send  her 
back,  so  she  missed  them  two  days.  It 
would  ha'  been  better  for  her  educatin', 
if  I  'd  washed  her  clothes  in  the  time  I  was 
learnin'  'bout  school  committees."  She 
did  not  spare  herself;  neither  did  she 
spare  me.  "The  other  things  you've 
helped  me  into  made  me  do  what  I'd 
ought  to  do,  better;  this  made  me  do  it 
worse,"  she  concluded. 

"I  meant  well,"  I  ventured. 

"  O'  course,  I  know  you  did,"  my  friend 
generously  returned;  "but,"  she  inexor- 
ably added,  "I  don't  want  to  fuss  over 
votin'  no  more." 

A  suffragist  assured  me  that  the  fault 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  ballot;  she 
added  soothingly  that  it  did  not  necessa- 
rily belong  to  me.  I  was  unable  to  fix  it 
upon  my  friend  of  the  tenement  district. 
The  weight  of  responsibility  seemed  to 
fall  upon  the  unripeness  of  the  moment. 

One  of  the  most  unhappy  experiences 
I  ever  had  in  the  tenements  grew  out  of 
that  essay  of  mine  to  show  the  women  I 
knew  how  to  register;  to  tell  them  when, 
and  where,  and  to  remind  them  to  go  and 
vote.  A  woman,  whom  nature  and  mis- 
fortune had  made  so  suspicious  of  hu- 
mankind that  she  seldom  trusted  any  one, 
had,  tardily  but  quite  fully,  given  me  her 
affection  and  confidence.  She  had  two 
children;  the  elder,  a  boy,  was  rather  a 
troublesome  member  of  a  public  school 
in  the  vicinity.  The  mother  was  interested 
in  hearing  that  she  might,  if  she  wished, 


take  part  in  the  general  government  of 
the  city  schools.  I  explained  to  her  as 
minutely  as  I  was  able  just  how  relative- 
ly large  and  small  that  part  was.  She 
registered;  in  due  season  she  voted;  she 
had  been  finally  ready  to  make  a  choice 
of  candidates. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year,  her  son,  be- 
coming more  unmanageable  by  his  teach- 
ers, was  covertly,  and  then  most  openly, 
threatened  with  the  parental  school;  to 
which,  at  last,  he  went.  My  friend  was 
grievously  incensed :  against  the  teachers; 
against  the  committee;  against  herself, 
because  she  had  voted  for  that  committee; 
and  against  me,  because  I  had  revealed  to 
her  the  fact  that  she  was  a  qualified  voter. 
For  a  long  time,  she  was  very  cold  to  me, 
very  distant.  I  was  distinctly  puzzled. 
Once,  formerly,  she  had  had  more  ap- 
parent cause  to  be  offended  with  me.  I 
had  told  her,  not  that  she  might,  but  that 
she  ought,  to  have  her  little  girl  vaccin- 
ated. She  was  reluctant;  and  I  urged 
until  she  consented.  The  small  girl  was 
vaccinated;  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
"taking"  most  thoroughly,  very  ill.  The 
mother  not  only  understood  my  great  re- 
sultant distress;  she  sought  to  soften  it, 
begging  me  repeatedly  to  remember  that 
I  was  "not  to  blame."  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  vaccination  question;  unde- 
niably, I  had  pushed  my  side;  whereas  I 
had  merely  presented  the  bare  facts  of 
there  being  sides  to  the  school  committee 
question.  She  had  chosen  entirely  for  her- 
self, both  as  to  candidates,  and  as  to  using 
her  right  to  vote  for  them. 

I  had  begun  to  wonder  whether  she 
would  ever  again  come  to  see  me,  or  wish 
me  to  go  to  see  her,  when,  one  morning, 
I  had  a  postal  card  from  her,  "My  baby 
is  sick,"  it  said.  I  went  to  her  without 
delay.  She  greeted  me  with  the  old  ac- 
customed warmth.  Nothing  was  said 
about  the  recent  shadow  upon  our  friend- 
ship, until  I  was  bidding  her  good-by. 
Then  she  detained  me.  "Whenever  folks 
have  come  round  my  husband  'bout  vot- 
in'," she  commenced,  "they 's  always  had 
some  secret  meanin';  an'  it's  turned  out 
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bad  for  liiin  afterwards,  sometimes."  She 
stopped;  but  I  remained  silent,  and  after 
an  instant  she  went  on;  "I  see  now  you 
did  n't  have  no  secret  meanin'  when  you 
told  me  I  could  vote.  You  did  n't  care, 
'cause  o'  my  wonderin'  if  maybe  you'd 
had?"  she  pleaded. 

"Yes,  I  did  care,"  I  was  obliged  to 
confess;  "but  it's  past,  now." 

"My  thinkin'  'bout  votin  's  past,  too," 
my  friend  confided  in  turn.  "It  got  me 
all  ugly  in  my  feelin's,  havin'  to  do  with 
it;  so  I'm  goin'  to  let  it  'lone." 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I 
might  have  tried  to  show  her  that  such  a 
result  need  not  inevitably  have  followed. 
There  were  so  many  other  things  to  be 
done  for  her,  first! 

But  two,  of  all  the  many  women  whom 
I  knew,  exhibited  any  evidences  of  lucid 
partisanship. 

"What  for  do  I  want  to  register  ? "  one 
of  these  asked,  after  listening  to  my  care- 
ful directions  as  to  the  time  and  place  for 
performing  that  preliminary  deed. 

"In  order  that  you  may  vote,"  I  began. 

"Why 'd  I  be  a-votin'  ?"  she  demand- 
ed. "  Votin 's  for  men!" 

To  the  other,  I  said,  "You  are  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  school  committees." 

"If  I'm  qualified  to  vote  for  one  thing, 
why  ain't  I  qualified  to  vote  for  every- 
thing?" she  retorted. 

Only  one  woman  attained  to  any  height 
of  abstraction  in  her  view  of  the  subject. 
In  some  one  of  the  leaflets  which,  in  an- 
swer to  her  petition,  I  had  sent  to  her,  she 
found  a  prediction  to  the  effect  that, -with 
the  ballot,  women  would  abolish  saloons. 
Her  husband  was  a  drunkard.  She  came 
to  talk  about  the  prophecy. 

"Do  you  think  women  could?"  she 
asked  eagerly. 

"It  is  quite  possible;  don't  you  see 
that  it  is?"  I  ventured. 

She  meditated  for  an  interval;  and 
then  she  shook  her  head.  "They  might 
shut  up  the  saloons,"  she  granted.  "I  can 
see  they  could;  but  I  don't  believe  they 
could  stop  men  drinkin',  that  way.  It 
ain't  so  much  havin'  saloons,  as  wantin' 


whiskey,  that  makes  'em  drink.  Nobody's 
votin'  'gainst  saloons  can  keep  men  from 
wantin'  whiskey." 

The  woman  was  not  a  political  econo- 
mist, nor  a  student  of  civic  governments. 
It  is  doubtful  if,  even  after  her  reading  of 
many  pamphlets  for,  and  against,  wo- 
man suffrage,  she  was  aware  of  the  most 
superficial  definitions  of  the  words;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  had  divined  that  the 
ballot,  whether  of  men  or  of  women,  is 
not,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  essentially 
an  ethical  force. 

Few  of  the  women  to  whom  I  so  zest- 
fully had  gone  registered  that  year;  fewer 
still  voted.  "Next  time,  more  of  them 
will,"  my  coworker  said.  The  next  time, 
not  so  many  of  them  did.  In  the  several 
following  elections  of  school  committees, 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
have  taken  part.  They  are  not  suffra- 
gists ;  but  neither  are  they  anti-suffragists ; 
scarcely  are  they  conscious  neutralists. 
To  no  one  of  these  factions  are  they  yet 
quite  ready  to  begin  to  belong. 

The  random  bits  of  conversation  re- 
lating to  woman  suffrage  that  the  young 
girls  composing  a  club  of  which  I  was  in 
charge  chanced  at  that  period  to  hear, 
supplied  them  with  the  impetus  to  chal- 
lenge an  association  of  boys  of  very  nearly 
the  same  ages  to  a  debate  on  the  question. 
For  a  while,  interest  in  the  subject  mount- 
ed high.  The  girls  were  enthusiastically 
thorough  in  their  search  for  arguments 
on  the  affirmative  side,  which,  it  need  not 
be  said,  was  the  side  apportioned  to 
them.  Among  themselves,  however,  and 
with  me,  they  discussed  the  subject  from 
every  conceivable  view-point.  One  of  my 
friends  ironically  congratulated  me  upon 
the  rapid  ease  with  which  my  literary 
club,  slowly  organized  and  painstakingly 
maintained,  was  being  transformed  into 
a  bureau  of  political  information. 

After  the  debate,  the  girls  ceased,  at 
least  verbally,  to  consider  the  problem. 
Very  nearly  all  of  them  are  now  of  voting 
age;  most  of  them  are  industrially  em- 
ployed. They  are  all  intelligent;  but, 
none  the  less,  they  are  not  ready  to  pass 
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judgment  upon  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage;  the  other  things  which  they 
must  do,  first,  have  not  yet  been  finished. 

"Do  you  still  want  to  vote?"  I  asked 
one  of  them  not  long  ago.  She  had  been 
so  positively  a  suffragist  during  the  weeks 
that  preceded  the  debate. 

"Vote  ?  "  she  said  in  perplexity.  "Oh," 
she  exclaimed,  a  light  breaking  in  upon 
her,  "you  are  thinking  about  that  de- 
bate we  had!  Was  n't  it  exciting ?  I  had 
almost  forgotten  about  it,"  she  added; 
"it  was  so  long  ago.  I  have  n't  thought 
about  voting  since  then." 

"Do  you  mean  that,  now,  you  don't 
want  the  ballot?"  I  queried. 

"No,"  she  said  meditatively,  "I  mean 
that  I  just  don't  think  about  it,  one  way 
or  the  other. "  She  turned  her  face,  young, 
sweet,  and  eager,  to  me.  "There  is  so 
much  else  to  think  about!"  she  said. 

An  older  girl,  not  a  member  of  the 
girls'  club,  though  she  was  one  of  my  es- 
pecial friends  in  the  tenements,  came  as 
a  guest  to  the  debate.  She  was  inspired 
by  it  to  read  rather  widely  concerning  the 
part  taken  by  women  in  the  making  of  his- 
tory. Like  most  persons,  she  was  more 
attracted  to  individual  women  than  to 
composite  woman.  She  became  familiar 
with  numerous  biographical  sketches; 
these  sketches  were,  necessarily,  some- 
what incongruously  various. 

"What  kinds  of  women  do  you  pre- 
fer ?"  I  broadly  inquired  of  her  one  day. 

"Kinds  like  Dante's  Beatrice,"  was 
the  answer;  "and  like  Queen  Victoria, 
and  Joan  of  Arc." 

Thereupon,  I  advised  her  to  turn  her 
attention,  temporarily,  from  specific  bio- 
graphy to  general  history.  Among  the 
books  upon  which  she  now  happened  was 
Mrs.  Gilman's  Women  and  Economics. 

"It's  the  most  interesting  book  I  ever 
saw  about  women,"  she  declared;  "so 
different  from  the  other  things  I  've  read." 
The  effect  it  immediately  produced  was 
to  arouse  in  her  a  bitter  sense  of  the  deep 
wrongs  of  women ;  and  an  even  more  bitter 
sense  of  the  relatively  deeper  culpability 
of  men,  in  respect  to  those  wrongs. 


"Woman  is  downtrodden  by  man," 
the  girl  said  to  me  one  evening,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  of  the  book:  "  she 
always  has  been  ;  history  proves  it !  I 
never  realized  it,  until  I  read  that  book; 
but  it's  true." 

Some  few  years  passed;  and  the  girl 
married.  One  day,  recently,  I  went  to 
see  her.  She  was  engaged  in  teaching 
her  first  child,  a  little  boy,  to  walk  alone. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to  read 
books  about  great  women?"  she  sud- 
denly asked. 

I  assured  her  that  I  did;  she  contin- 
ued, "I  still  enjoy  it.  I  read  one  the  other 
day,  the  loveliest  I  have  ever  seen." 

"What  was  it?"  I  inquired. 

"Margaret  Ogilvy,"  was  the  answer; 
"a  man  wrote  it  about  his  mother." 

My  coworker,  to  whom  I  recounted 
some  portion  of  these  experiences,  ad- 
mitted their  significance.  She  cautioned 
me,  however,  against  forgetting  that  a 
theory  is  a  less  tangible  offering  than  a 
fact. 

"But  school  suffrage  for  women  in 
Massachusetts  is  a  fact ! "  I  remonstrated . 

"  It 's  only  the  smallest  segment  of  one," 
she  retorted.  "The  right  to  equal  suf- 
frage with  man  would  be  the  whole  fact. 
If  the  women  of  whom  you  have  been 
speaking  had  that,  they  would  n't  be  in- 
different to  it." 

Several  years  later,  I  chanced  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  the  state  of  Colorado.  In 
Denver,  I  met  some  of  the  women  whose 
homes  were  in  that  section  of  the  city 
which  corresponds  to  the  East  Side  of 
New  York.  Occasionally  at  my  instance, 
but  more  frequently  of  their  own  accord, 
they  talked  to  me  about  their  political 
privileges.  The  whole  fact  of  the  right 
to  equal  suffrage  with  men  has  been  in 
their  possession  for  ten  years.  They  have 
it;  but  they  seemed  hardly  more  able  to 
cope  with  it  than  those  other  women  to 
whom  it  had  been  proffered  in  the  shape 
of  a  theory. 

One  woman,  after  ascertaining  that  I 
was  a  visitor  from  another  state,  and  in 
no  way  connected  with  local  politics,  told 
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me  that  she  never  voted.  "Lots  o'  my 
friends  don't,  either,"  she  volunteered. 

"But  why  ?"  I  asked.  "You  have  the 
right." 

"Yes,"  she  returned  warmly,  "but  I 
never  asked  for  it!  Besides,"  she  went  on 
more  calmly,  "I've  seen  women  I  know 
be  all  mixed  an'  muddled  up,  doin'  it." 

In  spite  of  unimpaired  memories  of 
what  I  had  happened  to  see  of  an  identi- 
cal character,  I  could  not  forbear  inquir- 
ing, "Need  they  have  been?" 

The  woman  reflected.  Then,  she  said, 
"There's  no  tellin'.  Anyway,  they  was! " 

A  neighbor,  upon  whom  I  afterward 
called,  was  still  more  concrete  in  her  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion.  "I  don't  vote," 
she  declared;  "but  I'd  jes'  as  soon  do  it, 
if  I  knowed  how." 

"Mightn't  you  learn?"  I  suggested. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said; 
"there's  Democrats  an'  Republicans.  I 
can't  seem  to  choose  between  'em.  It 
looks  like  they  was  pretty  much  the  same 
kind  o'  people." 

"  Some  one  might  help  you  "  —  I  began . 

"There  ain't  no  one  to  help  me,"  was 
her  rejoinder,  "'cept  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans; an'  if  I  ask  them,  they'd  tell 
me  to  choose  they  selves!" 

"I  was  about  to  say,"  I  continued, 
"that  it  isn't  altogether  a  question  of 
making  a  choice  between  two  political 
parties.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  use  of  the  ballot  than  that." 

"I  s'pose  so,"  acquiesced  my  hostess; 
"but  if  I  can't  git  that  much  out  of  it 
straight,  how  kin  I  git  any  more  ?"  ' 

When  I  mentioned  this  incident  to  a 
woman  voter  in  Colorado,  more  fortun- 
ately conditioned,  she  observed  that  the 
other  woman's  husband  probably  had  an 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  ballot  not 
one  whit  clearer.  This  I  found  to  be  the 
case.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  case  only  served  in- 
calculably to  increase  the  already  insur- 
mountable difficulty  of  the  situation. 

Another  woman  said  decidedly  that 
she  was  glad  she  had  a  vote.  "It  pays  me 
w.ell,  some  o'  the  time,"  she  explained. 


"How?"  I  asked. 

"Why,"  she  answered  in  surprise, 
"sometimes  I  gets  only  one  dollar  for  go- 
in'  an'  votin';  sometimes  more." 

"But,  that's  dreadful,"  I  found  my- 
self protesting.  "The  ballot  will  never 
bring  you  any  good,  if  you  do  that,"  I 
added,  without  great  coherence. 

The  woman  stared  at  me  in  blank 
amazement.  "Why,"  she  cried,  "all  the 
good  it  do  bring  is  that!" 

"Your  own  principles,  —  don't  you 
want  to  be  free  to  vote  as  you  think  best  ? ' ' 
I  urged. 

Still  she  stared.  "I  never  think  any- 
thing 'bout  it,"  she  replied,  in  all  sincer- 
ity. "Votin'  ain't  nothin'  to  me.  It's  a 
bother  to  do,  but  people  say, '  Come  do  it ; 
an' you '11  be  paid  for  your  trouble;'  an'  I 
goes.  I'm  a  poor  woman.  It's  a  easy 
way  to  get  a  little  extra  money.  My  hus- 
band, he  do  it,  too.  There  ain't  no  bad- 
ness 'bout  it,"  she  ended,  with  simple 
frankness. 

She  was  not  corrupt;  she  merely  did 
not  comprehend.  Perhaps,  eventually, 
she  may ;  but  it  seems,  to  speak  very  mild- 
ly indeed,  a  pity  that  her  acquisition  of 
the  ballot  should  so  far  precede  the  awak- 
ening in  her  of  an  appreciation  of  the  good 
which  the  use  of  that  ballot  is  meant  to 
bring. 

An  older  woman  whom  I  met  disclosed 
a  manner  of  dealing  with  her  prerogative 
which  I  afterward  learned  was  rather 
common  among  the  women  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  Denver. 

"I  know  some  of  the  nicest  people  in 
town,"  she  informed  me;  "generally,  I 
votes  the  way  they  wants  me  to.  They 
are  awful  kind  tome;  o' course  they  don't 
never  give  me  money  for  votin',"  she 
quickly  supplemented,  "I  votes  the  way 
they  wants,  jes'  'cause  they 's  good  to  me." 

She  paused,  as  if  for  a  comment;  and 
I  said  sententiously,  "It  is  natural  to  in- 
cline to  think  favorably  of  the  opinions  of 
people  who  are  kind"  — 

"Do  you  mean,  to  agree  with  'em?" 
interposed  the  woman.  "I  don't;  I'd 
ruther  ha'  voted  dif'rent,  lots  o'  times"  — 
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"Then,  why  didn't  you?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"Well,"  she  said  reflectively,  "they 
was  good  to  me.  I  could  n't  do  nothing 
for  them  but  vote  like  they  wanted;  an' 
it  seemed  sort  o'  mean  not  to." 

"But,  if  you  thought  oppositely"  —  I 
began. 

"It  seemed  sort  o'  mean  not  to  do  w'at 
they  wanted,"  she  repeated. 

She  was  conscious  of  coercion;  but  she 
conceived  that  to  yield  was  rather  praise- 
worthy than  otherwise. 

Another  woman  of  middle  age  touched 
more  surely  upon  the  same  aspect  of  the 
subject.  "They've  always  talked  a  lot 
out  here  'bout  the  freein'  o'  women," 
she  complained.  "They  used  to  say  we 
was  slaves,  an'  votin'  would  'mancipate 
us;  but  me,  I  don't  feel  as  much  free  as 
'fore  they  told  us  we  could  do  all  the  votin' 
there  was  to  do!" 

"A  new  responsibility  is  likely  to  make 
one  feel  less  free,"  I  suggested. 

"It's  not  that,"  said  the  woman  gloom- 
ily, "w'at's been worryin'  me.  It's havin' 
other  people  want  to  take  the  'spons'bility 
for  me.  One  tells  me  one  thing  to  do; 
one,  another"  — 

"They  are,  perhaps,  trying  to  help 
you,"  I  put  in. 

"No,  they  ain't,"  contradicted  the  wo- 
man; "they's  tryin'  to  get  me  to  help 
them!" 

She  may  have  been  wrong;  I  found 
reason  to  believe  that  she  was.  She  may 
have  been  right;  I  discovered  as  firm 
reason  to  believe  that  she  might  be.  In 
either  event,  she  is,  to  borrow  her  own 
words,  not  so  much  free  as  she  was  be- 
fore they  told  her  that  she  might  have  all 
the  suffrage  to  be  had.  She  had  not  been 
ready  for  the  gift;  during  ten  years  of 
ownership  it  had  cumbered  her. 

Remembering  how  zealously,  if  epi- 
sodically, the  club  of  girls  at  the  settle- 
ment had  considered  the  question  of  wo- 
man suffrage,  I  sought  the  acquaint- 
ance in  Denver  of  some  girls  and  young 
women  of  similar  environment  and  ap- 
proximately the  same  ages.  Unlike  the 


members  of  my  club,  they  had  grown  up 
in  a  state  in  which,  during  very  nearly 
half  their  lives,  equal  suffrage  had  been 
not  a  theory,  but  a  fact. 

One  young  woman,  employed  in  a  shop 
in  the  city,  smiled  at  the  word  when  I 
spoke  of  her  political  privilege. 

"Privilege!"  she  echoed.  "I  don't 
call  it  that.  I  've  only  had  it  a  little  while, 
myself,  but  I  find  it  just  an  extra  worry." 

I  told  her  I  did  not  quite  understand; 
and  she  explained:  "We  are  expected, 
here,  to  vote  like  our  employer.  Nothing 
is  said,  much,  but  we  are.  We  don't 
mind;  he's  a  good  man,  and  we  like 
him.  But  sometin^  other  people  tell  us 
it 's  wicked.  They  say  we  ought  to  have 
our  own  opinions." 

She  looked  at  me  appealingly.  "Are 
you  that  kind  of  person,  too?"  she  in- 
quired. "Do  you  think  I'm  wicked  not 
to  have  my  own  opinion  ?  "  Her  face  sad- 
dened. "I  never  had  a  chance  to!"  she 
concluded. 

Another  young  woman,  an  employee  in 
another  establishment,  was  more  subtle. 
"Suffrage  is  all  right  for  rich  women," 
she  said;  "  women  who  can  do  what 
they  want  to  without  risking  their  living. 
But  it's  hard  for  girls  like  me.  My 
father's  boss  has  one  ticket;  my  boss  has 
another.  If  I  don't  want  to  vote  his  way, 
my  father's  boss  gets  mad;  I've  got  to 
vote  my  boss's  way,  no  matter  what  I 
want,  because  if  I  don't,  he  might  get 
mad,  and  I  might  lose  my  job.  And  which- 
ever I  do,  somebody  is  sure  to  think  I  've 
done  the  other.  If  I  did  n't  have  to,  I 
would  n't  vote  at  all." 

"Do  you  think  women  shouldn't?" 
I  asked. 

"Why,  if  they  want  to,  and  if  they  can 
do  it  like  they  please,  they  might  as  well, 
I  suppose,"  was  her  involved  reply. 

The  girl  appeared  to  have  something 
else  to  say;  and  I  waited.  "I  wonder  if 
you'll  know  what  I  mean,"  she  began. 
For  a  moment,  she  was  silent;  then  she 
went  on:  "I  wonder  if  you  will,  when  I 
tell  you  I  feel  I  was  a  nicer  person  before 
I  voted." 
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"How  nicer?"  I  said. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  I  had  n't  done 
things  I  did  n't  want  to  do  because  I  was 
afraid  not  to.  That's  why  I've  voted, 
and  voted  the  way  I  did,  every  time  I  've 
done  it." 

That  young  woman  was  more  nearly 
ready  to  consider  the  advisability  or  the 
inadvisability  of  the  placing  upon  wo- 
men of  those  political  responsibilities 
now  borne  almost  wholly  by  men,  than 
any  other  woman  whom,  throughout  the 
course  of  many  years'  work  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  large  cities,  I  have  ever  met; 
but  even  she  was  not  quite  ready;  she  still 
had  other  things  to  do,  first. 

To  the  eyes  of  that  comparatively  small 
number  of  women  whose  days  are  de- 
voted in  large  measure  to  contemplating 
it  from  one  standpoint  or  another,  the 
question  of  equal  suffrage  would  seem  to 
loom  larger  than  any  of  the  other  pro- 
blems appertaining  to  women  of  modern 
times.  It  was  not  primarily  for  those  wo- 
men that  these  pages  were  written.  Still 
less  is  it  with  the  intent  of  adding  one 
small  fagot  to  the  fire  they  have  built 
round  about  it  that  this  series  of  experi- 
ences with  woman  suffrage  in  the  tene- 


ments is  offered.  Some  other  settlement 
worker,  perchance,  has  not  yet  begun  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  equal  suffrage  to 
her  friends  of  the  tenement  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  hope  that  to  that  person  it 
may  prove  not  only  interesting,  but  per- 
haps also  of  service,  this  account  of  the 
negative,  and  worse  than  negative,  results 
following  upon  .such  an  introduction  is 
given. 

The  ultra-suffragists  declare  that  wo- 
men have  always  been  ready  for  the  bal- 
lot; the  extreme  anti-suffragists  predict 
that  women  never  will  be ;  the  pronounced 
neutralists,  when  the  inquiry  is  put  to 
them,  reply,  as  did  Miss  Charlotte  Bronte, 
when  Mr.  Thackeray  asked  her  if  she 
liked  London,  "Yes,  and  no."  Which 
faction  is  correct,  no  one  can  say,  for  no 
one  knows.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
the  women  of  the  tenements,  the  over- 
burdened women,  the  women  whose  op- 
portunities for  development  have  been 
pitifully  meagre,  are  not  ready.  They 
must  do  so  many  other  things,  first.  Be- 
fore we  put  the  suffrage  question  to  them 
before  we  hold  out  the  ballot,  either  as  a 
theory  or  as  a  fact,  shall  we  not  help  them 
with  those  things? 


CHRISTMAS 

BY   JOHN   B.  TABB 

THE  world  His  cradle  is, 

The  stars  His  worshipers, 

His  "peace  on  earth"  the  mother's  kiss 

On  lips  new-pressed  to  hers: 

For  she  alone  to  Him 
In  perfect  light  appears  — 
The  one  horizon  never  dim 
With  penitential  tears. 
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ANDREW   JOHNSON    AND    "MY   POLICY 


ANDREW  JOHNSON  camfe  to  the  presi- 
dency by  an  unfortunate  road,  and  at  an 
unfortunate  time.  Well  as  he  had  deserved 
of  all  Union  men,  sentiment,  and  political 
expediency,  rather  than  conspicuous  fit- 
ness, had  led  the  Republicans  to  nomi- 
nate him  for  the  vice-presidency,  and 
the  stupidest  of  crimes  had  raised  him 
to  the  higher  office.  All  his  life  a  Demo- 
crat, he  thus  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Republican  party  when  it  was  little 
disposed  to  concede  anything  whatever  to 
the  theories  of  the  opposition.  A  South- 
erner, the  victorious  North,  which  now 
fully  trusted  him,  looked  to  him  to  con- 
summate its  triumph  over  his  own  section 
and  his  own  people.  Without  genius  and 
without  charm,  he  must  bear  comparison 
with  the  parts  and  the  personality  of  Lin- 
coln. 

His  own  personality  was,  in  truth,  the 
chief  of  his  misfortunes.  Risen,  like  Lin- 
coln, from  poverty  and  obscurity,  he 
lacked  entirely  that  indefinable  quality 
which  in  Lincoln  made  homely  ways  at- 
tractive and  gave  to  homely  speech  elo- 
quence and  charm.  In  this,  perhaps,  he 
was  measurably  the  victim  of  the  aristo- 
cratic constitution  of  Southern  society. 
He  had  spent  his  youth  in  illiteracy.  He 
had  apprenticed  himself  to  a  tailor  and 
had  earned  his  bread  at  that  undistin- 
guished trade.  He  had  lived  the  life  of  a 
common  man  among  common  men,  in 
neighborhoods  remote  from  the  seats  of 
Southern  wealth  and  elegance.  Through- 
out his  political  career,  he  had  from  in- 
stinct and  principle  antagonized  the  in- 
terests that  dominated  the  South 's  politics 
and  the  class  that  set  its  social  standards. 
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By  crude  force  and  a  native  aptitude  for 
rough  political  warfare  he  had  fought  his 
way,  step  by  step,  to  place  and  power. 
But  he  had  not,  like  Andrew  Jackson, 
profited  by  association  with  well-born 
and  well-bred  Southerners.  Of  their 
grace  and  distinction  he  had  never  ac- 
quired a  trace;  and  yet  he  never  attained, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  right  bearing  of  a 
self-made  man,  or  learned  how  to  win  the 
personal  liking  and  confidence  of  men  of 
the  North.  His  manners  were  bad,  his 
fibre  was  coarse,  his  disposition  obstinate, 
his  temper  ill-controlled.  Courage  and 
honesty  of  purpose  he  had.  But  his  cour- 
age was  seldom  tempered  with  discretion, 
his  honesty  of  purpose  was  unaided  by 
suavity  or  tact.  He  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  be  accused  of  making  the 
worse  part  appear  the  better.  On  the 
contrary,  few  men  ever  had  so  fatal  a  gift 
of  making  the  better  part  appear  the 
worse. 

The  apostles  of  temperance  could  hard- 
ly find  in  history  a  better  instance  to  point 
their  moral  than  the  ghastly  lapse  that 
had  marked  his  entrance  into  the  vice- 
presidency.  He  had  spoken  but  a  few 
rambling  sentences  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress when  the  distinguished  company 
gathered  in  the  Senate  chamber  perceived 
that  he  was  not  himself.  The  painful 
scene  came  to  an  end  only  when  the  clerk 
reminded  him  that  it  was  time  for  the 
greater  ceremony  at  the  east  front  of  the 
capitol.  His  unprepared  utterances  on 
the  day  he  became  president  and  for  some 
weeks  thereafter,  although  made  when  he 
was  apparently  sober,  were  hardly  less 
unfortunate.  Spoken  while  the  whole 
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North  was  deeply  moved  with  an  angry 
grief,  and  in  heed  of  no  incitement  to  re- 
vengeful action,  these  discourses  were 
mainly  of  the  blackness  of  the  sin  of  those 
who  had  risen  against  the  Union.  Trea- 
son, he  kept  repeating,  was  a  crime,  and 
must  be  made  odious.  At  first  his  acts 
were  in  keeping  with  his  words.  One  of 
the  earliest  was  to  proclaim  Jefferson  Da- 
vis and  other  Confederate  leaders  guilty 
of  procuring  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 
The  charge  against  Davis,  without  other 
foundation  than  the  improbable  state- 
ments of  men  proved  later  to  be  no  better 
than  professional  perjurers,  taken  with 
the  equally  false  story  that  when  captured 
he  was  disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  went 
far  to  deprive  him  and  his  people  of  the 
respect  which  their  courage  and  their  mis- 
fortunes might  otherwise  have  command- 
ed from  the  North.  Having  ordered  a 
military  trial  for  eight  persons  against 
whom  there  was  some  real  evidence  of 
complicity  with  Booth,  Johnson  approved 
the  commission's  findings  and  ordered 
four  of  the  accused  to  be  executed.  One  of 
the  four  was  a  woman,  and  the  evidence  of 
her  guilt  now  seems  far  from  conclusive. 

Johnson  had  thus  at  the  outset  stimu- 
lated rather  than  soothed  the  bitterness  of 
the  North.  His  tone  in  private  conversa- 
tion, confirmatory  of  his  public  acts  and 
speeches,  also  encouraged  the  men  who 
had  stood  in  Congress  for  a  drastic  policy 
with  the  South.  Some  of  them  had  wel- 
comed him  to  the  presidency  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  correct  what  they  deemed 
Lincoln's  fault  of  too  great  mildness  with 
rebels;  and  Sumner,  Wade,  and  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  the  foremost  radicals  at 
this  time  in  Washington,  were  soon  confi- 
dent that  the  new  President  would  side 
with  them  against  both  the  policy  of  Lin- 
coln and  that  of  the  moderate  Repub- 
licans in  Congress. 

For  the  radical  group  had  advanced 
far  beyond  the  position  which  Congress 
had  taken  the  year  before  in  its  plan  of 
Reconstruction,  and  far  ahead  of  public 
opinion.  As  yet,  only  six  Northern  states 
—  New  York,  and  all  the  New  England 


states  except  Connecticut  —  permitted 
their  negro  citizens  to  vote,  and  Congress 
had  recently  acquiesced  in  the  denial  of 
the  suffrage  to  negroes  in  Montana  terri- 
tory and  voted  down  a  bill  to  give  it  them 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  Sumner 
had  been  leading  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
demand  of  the  radicals,  with  such  mea- 
sures as  those  that  secured  for  negroes  in 
the  District  the  right  to  testify  in  the  Dis- 
trict law  courts  and  to  ride  with  whites  on 
the  street  cars,  and  by  moving  success- 
fully for  the  admission  of  a  negro  lawyer 
to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  proposal  which  he, 
Chase,  and  others  now  made  was  that  the 
President,  of  his  own  executive  authority, 
should  cause  the  registration  of  f reed- 
men  and  permit  them  from  the  first  to 
take  part  in  the  setting  up  of  state  gov- 
ernments. When  Johnson  called  his 
cabinet  together,  this  plan  was  at  once 
brought  before  him,  and  he  found  half  his 
advisers  —  only  Seward  being  absent  — 
ready  to  accept  it. 

It  appeared  that  at  Lincoln's  last  cabi- 
net meeting,  on  the  day  of  the  assassina- 
tion, Stanton  had  presented  a  document 
whose  history  is  the  history  of  the  trans- 
mission of  Lincoln's  policy  of  Reconstruc- 
tion to  his  successor.  It  was  an  order  unit- 
ing Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  a  sin- 
gle military  district  and  committing  to 
military  officials,  under  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  rebuilding  of  their  govern- 
ments. It  ignored  the  Pierpont  govern- 
ment in  Virginia.  After  a  brief  discussion, 
Stanton  was  requested  to  prepare  sepa- 
rate plans  for  the  two  states.  Sunday  even- 
ing, two  days  later,  being  in  conference 
with  Sumner,  Colfax,  and  other  radicals, 
he  showed  them  the  rough  draft  of  an 
order  for  Virginia  alone,  and  they  object- 
ed that  its  terms  denied  the  ballot  to  the 
freedmen.  May  8,  he  presented  it  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  next  day  he  presented 
the  order  for  North  Carolina.  This  last 
conferred  the  suffrage  on  all  "loyal  citi- 
zens," and  Stanton  admitted  that  he 
meant  the  phrase  to  include  negroes.  On 
the  plain  question  whether  or  not  the 
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President  ought  to  permit  negroes  to  vote 
in  organizing  a  new  government  for  North 
Carolina,  the  cabinet  divided.  Stanton, 
Dennison,  and  Speed  voted  yes;  McCul- 
loch,  Welles,  and  Usher  voted  no.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Seward  would  have 
voted  no  if  he  had  been  present.  Johnson 
reserved  his  decision;  but  that  same  day, 
the  9th,  he  issued  the  order  for  Virginia,  so 
changed  that  it  recognized  the  Pierpont 
government,  the  weakest  of  the  four  state 
establishments  already  set'  up  in  the 
South.  Twenty  days  later,  the  radicals 
and  the  country  knew  that  he  had  decided 
against  the  proposal  to  confer  the  suffrage 
on  the  freedmen  by  executive  authority, 
and  in  favor  of  the  milder  policy  of  Lin- 
coln. May  29,  he  issued  two  proclama- 
tions. In  the  first  he  confirmed  the  terms 
of  pardon  Lincoln  had  offered  to  the  Con- 
federates, merely  increasing  the  number 
of  the  excepted  classes.  One  of  the  classes 
which  he  added  included  all  supporters  of 
the  Confederacy  who  possessed  property 
of  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
—  a  natural  expression  of  Johnson's  own 
hostility  to  the  old  rulers  of  the  South, 
and  of  his  conviction  that  the  insurrection 
had  been  "a  rich  man's  war,  but  a  poor 
man's  fight."  In  the  second  proclamation 
he  named  William  W.  Holden  "provi- 
sional governor"  of  North  Carblina,  and 
instructed  him  to  enroll  all  the  white  citi- 
zens of  the  state  who  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Union,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  hold  a  convention  and  set  up 
a  government  by  substantially  the  same 
process  Lincoln  had  suggested.  To  the 
convention  itself  Johnson  left  the  fixing 
of  the  permanent  qualifications  of  voters. 
Within  six  weeks  he  set  the  same  ma- 
chinery going  in  all  the  states  of  the  Con- 
federacy except  the  four — Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  —  in 
which  Union  governments  of  a  kind  al- 
ready existed;  and  these  establishments 
he  left  as  they  were.  Save  that  he  called 
the  governors  he  appointed  "provisional " 
instead  of  "military,"  he  stuck  to  Lin- 
coln's plan.  But  he  did  not,  like  Lincoln, 
offer  it  to  the  free  choice  of  the  Southern 


people;  he  enforced  it,  permitting  no 
alternative.  By  the  time  Congress  assem- 
bled in  December,  every  one  of  the  states 
lately  in  insurrection  had  begun  on  the 
programme,  and  most  of  them  had  com- 
pleted it. 

Until  Congress  should  pass  upon  the 
process  and  its  results,  the  Southern  ques- 
tion was  left  to  the  President,  in  control 
of  the  army  and  of  the  various  execu- 
tive departments,  and  to  the  Southerners 
themselves.  In  order  that  the  plan  of  Re- 
construction should  attain  its  main  ob- 
jects and  satisfy  the  North,  the  President 
must  guide  the  process  wisely  and  firmly, 
and  defend  it  tactfully;  and  the  Southern 
people  must  by  their  moderation,  sense, 
and  good  faith  justify  his  and  Lincoln's 
confidence  and  magnanimity.  Johnson's 
hope  of  overcoming  opposition  in  Con- 
gress lay  in  conciliating  Northern  public 
opinion;  and  Northern  people  seemed,  as 
a  rule,  disposed  to  view  the  entire  subject 
with  open  minds.  To  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  President's  policy,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  country  was  decidedly  en- 
couraging. The  newspaper  press  for  the 
most  part  inclined  to  support  it.  State 
conventions  of  both  parties  endorsed  it, 
only  the  Republican  conventions  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts  dissenting. 
The  only  eminent  men  who  at  once  came 
out  in  opposition  to  it  were  those  who  had 
already  committed  themselves  against  it; 
and  of  these  only  Sumner  spoke  hopefully 
of  defeating  it.  For  the  time  being,  all 
apparently  depended  on  the  behavior  of 
the  South. 

No  judgment  of  the  course  of  the  South- 
erners can  be  just  that  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  woeful  state  in  which  defeat 
had  left  them.  The  story  of  the  home-com- 
ing of  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  has 
been  many  times  told  in  pathetic  fiction 
and  eloquent  oratory;  but  neither  inven- 
tion nor  eloquence  is  needed  to  win  them 
the  sympathy  of  generous  minds.  The 
plainest  recital  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  had  to  take  up  their  lives  is 
enough. 

Out  of  nearly  a  million  of  men  who 
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from  time  to  time  had  gone  into  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Confederacy,  one  fifth  had 
never  come  back  alive,  and  of  the  sur- 
vivors perhaps  one  third  had  come  back 
halt  or  maimed  or  broken  in  health.1  New 
state  governments  were  no  sooner  set  up 
than  they  were  called  on  to  provide  arti- 
ficial limbs  for  thousands  who  had  lost 
arms  or  legs.  It  seemed,  some  one  has 
said,  as  if  every  other  man  one  met  limped 
or  went  on  crutches  or  had  an  empty 
sleeve.  Yet  these  crippled,  worn-out  veter- 
ans and  their  dead  comrades  had  been  the 
flower  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  the 
South.  It  was  those  who  had  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  war  who  must  now 
take  up  the  main  burdens  of  peace.  That 
they  should  at  once  take  them  up  hope- 
fully and  cheerfully  could  not  be  expected. 
They  would  not  have  been  human  if  in 
the  overthrow  of  their  proud  hopes  they 
had  not  for  a  little  while  bowed  their  heads 
in  something  like  despair. 

But  the  mass  of  the  followers  of  the  lost 
cause,  men  of  strong  English  stock,  were 
less  given  to  bootless  repining  than  to  si- 
lent endurance  and  to  masterful  self-as- 
sertions against  adverse  circumstance. 
Of  all  the  various  classes  of  Southern  so- 
ciety it  was  the  returning  soldiers  who 
faced  the  new  and  strange  situation  most 
simply  and  candidly,  and  turned  most 
manfully  to  the  long  task  of  building  a 
new  civilization  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

They  found  their  women  and  children 
safe;  so  much  they  owed  to  the  fidelity,  or 
to  the  stupidity  and  the  lack  of  spirit,  of 
their  former  slaves.  But  of  all  else  they 
had  fought  to  defend  and  to  preserve  no- 
thing remained  as  it  had  been.  Were  it 
possible  to  summarize  in  figures  the  mate- 
rial losses  of  the  Southern  people  through 
the  mere  waste  and  the  outright  destruc- 
tion of  property  during  the  long  conflict, 
the  totals  would  be  appalling.  Even  the 
most  humane  of  the  Union  commanders 
had  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  much 
property,  and  not  all  Union  commanders 

1  No  precise  figures  can  be  given.  None  of 
the  estimates  of  the  numbers  in  the  Confeder- 
ate armies  are  based  on  complete  data. 


had  been  always  humane.  Toward  the 
end,  Sheridan  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
Sherman  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
and  others  elsewhere,  had  acted  on  the 
principle  that  in  order  to  hasten  peace 
war  must  be  made  unendurable.  But  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  Northern  armies 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  penalty  of  un- 
successful revolution.  Far  more  widely 
devastating  were  the  effects  of  the  inter 
ruplion  of  commerce  with  the  North  and 
the  closing  of  the  Southern  ports  to  all 
foreign  commerce;  and  even  the  shrinkage 
in  the  wealth  of  the  South  directly  due  to 
these  three  causes  probably  did  not  equal 
the  losses  indirectly  inflicted  through  the 
demoralization  of  her  own  industries. 

Data  concerning  wealth  and  industry 
during  the  war  are  even  scantier  for  the 
South  than  for  the  North;  but  enough 
exist  to  show  plainly  that  the  South,  in  ut- 
ter contrast  with  the  remarkable  prosper- 
ity of  the  North,  grew  every  day  poorer 
and  poorer.  According  to  an  assessment 
made  by  the  Confederate  government  in 
1861,  the  taxable  values  were  in  round 
numbers  $4,221,000,000,  slaves  and  real 
estate  making  up  much  more  than  half 
the  total;  and  by  1864  even  the  optimistic 
Confederate  Treasury  department  esti- 
mated that  they  had  dropped  to  $3,000,- 
000,000.  The  decline  during  the  last  year 
must  have  been  still  more  rapid.  Esti- 
mates of  the  losses  of  particular  states, 
though  not  to  be  implicitly  accepted, 
roughly  indicate  the  fearful  cost  of  the 
unsuccessful  revolution.  South  Carolina, 
for  instance,  though  little  invaded  until 
near  the  end,  had  paid  heavily  for  lead- 
ing in  secession.  According  to  one  writ- 
er, out  of  her  white  male  population  of 
146,000,  fully  40,000  were  dead  or  dis- 
abled, and  three  fourths  of  the  taxable 
property  within  her  limits,  slaves  apart, 
had  been  swept  away  —  personal  pro- 
perty by  actual  consumption,  waste,  and 
devastation,  real  property  by  depreciation 
in  values.  These  figures  are  doubtless  too 
high.  But  fairly  trustworthy  figures  con- 
cerning particular  schedules  of  property 
show  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  one  half,  even 
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in  those  central  parts  of  the  Confederacy 
which  were  the  last  to  be  invaded.  It  is 
not  going  beyond  bounds  to  conclude 
that  in  four  years  the  South  had  lost  half 
its  entire  wealth,  apart  from  its  natural 
resources  and  not  counting  the  slaves. 

But  figures,  were  they  accurate  and 
abundant,  would  paint  no  picture  of  these 
devastated  commonwealths.  Only  by  a 
study  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Southern 
people  in  war  time,  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
public  records,  diaries,  newspapers,  and 
reminiscences,  can  an  American  of  the 
present  day  form  any  conception  of  the 
hardships  they  had  endured  before  sub- 
jugation delivered  them  from  their  belea- 
guerment,  or  of  the  destitution  in  which 
peace  found  them.  Eager  as  they  had  been 
for  political  independence,  a  few  months 
of  it  must  have  taught  them  their  inabil- 
ity to  stand  industrially  and  economically 
alone.  Accustomed  to  draw  from  the 
North  and  from  Europe,  in  exchange  for 
a  few  staple  products,  nearly  all  the  com- 
modities they  consumed,  they  had  neither 
the  appliances  nor  the  skill  to  supply  their 
wants  from  their  own  abundant  resources. 
They  cheerfully  practiced  countless  un- 
familiar economies.  For  many  products  of 
foreign  climes  they  hit  upon  curious  sub- 
stitutes. Instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  they 
drank  decoctions  made  of  parched  corn, 
chestnuts,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sassafras. 
Delicacies  and  luxuries  they  simply  dis- 
pensed with.  They  also  turned  their  hands 
to  strange  industries,  and  made  a  begin- 
ning in  many  lines  of  manufacture.  Had 
the  war  lasted,  they  would  soon, no  doubt, 
have  still  more  widely  diversified  their  in- 
dustries. But  without  machinery  and 
without  skill  they  could  not  make  for 
themselves  a  tithe  of  what  they  had  for- 
merly imported.  They  could  not  replace 
the  tools  with  which  they  cultivated  the 
soil,  or  the  rails  and  rolling  stock  of  their 
railroads,  or  the  furniture  and  domestic 
utensils  of  their  houses,  or  the  clothes  they 
wore  upon  their  backs.  Their  stock  of 
manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds  had,  ac- 
cordingly, steadily  diminished.  At  the 
end,  women  used  to  silks  and  satins  had 


learned  to  make  homespun  attractive. 
Men  who  had  been  wealthy  were  left  with 
nothing  but  their  Confederate  uniforms 
or  those  of  Union  soldiers  who  had  died 
in  captivity.  Mere  discomforts  and  incon- 
veniences, however,  could  be  borne  with 
patience.  But  it  was  another  matter  to 
see  the  sick  suffering  for  the  commonest 
medicines;  and  before  the  end  the 
sternest  of  all  tests  of  human  fortitude 
had  to  be  endured.  In  many  quarters, 
the  supply  of  food,  such  as  it  was,  be- 
came insufficient.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war,  what  with  the  govern- 
ment's taxes  in  kind  and  impressments, 
the  narrowing  of  the  cultivated  areas,  the 
discouragement  of  planters  from  these 
and  other  causes,  the  lessening  efficiency 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
currency,  famine  hung  over  many  com- 
munities. Richmond,  Mobile,  and  other 
cities  had  their  bread-riots.  Had  there 
been  a  really  great  city  within  the  Con- 
federacy, its  streets  would  doubtless  have 
presented  spectacles  as  distressing  as 
any  that  Paris  witnessed  during  the 
French  Revolution.  Lee's  first  request 
after  surrendering  his  army  was  for  ra- 
tions to  feed  it.  The  first  care  of  his  veter- 
ans when  they  broke  their  ranks  —  a  care 
that  had  driven  many  a  brave  man  to  de- 
sert before  the  surrender  —  was  to  find 
bread  for  their  wives  and  children. 

When  at  last  strangers  from  the  North 
and  from  Europe  were  permitted  to  tra- 
verse the  extinct  republic,  they  found 
everywhere  the  plainest  signs  of  poverty, 
exhaustion,  desolation.  Ashes  and  gaunt 
chimneys  marked  the  sites  of  public 
buildings  and  of  all  mills  and  factories 
that  had  supplied  wants  of  the  Confeder- 
ate government.  Many  private  houses 
also  had  been  burned.  For  want  of  good 
money,  trade  had  reduced  itself  to  barter; 
for  want  of  transportation,  capital,  and 
confidence,  most  forms  of  business  and 
industry  had  come  to  a  standstill.  In  the 
public  square  of  every  important  town,  or 
somewhere  in  the  outskirts,  a  detachment 
of  Federal  soldiers  was  encamped,  the 
flag  and  the  blue  uniforms,  the  reveilles 
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and  sunset  guns,  serving  to  remind  the 
dejected  citizens  that  they  were  living  un- 
der the  eyes  of  their  conquerors.  It  is  but 
just  to  record  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  North,  that 
their  behavior  during  the  occupation  was 
considerate  and  generous,  so  that  the  help- 
less people  came  to  regard  them  as  pro- 
tectors. But  in  too  many  instances  the 
rights  of  private  property  were  needlessly 
disregarded.  Private  houses  were  some- 
times occupied  without  warrant,  some- 
times despoiled  of  furniture,  plate,  wines, 
and  even  family  portraits.  Wherever  col- 
ored troops  were  quartered,  their  presence 
humiliated  and  exasperated  the  whites 
and  tended  to  demoralize  the  blacks. 

The  countrysides  were  no  better  off 
than  the  towns.  Fences  were  torn  down. 
Farming  implements  were  worn  out.  All 
the  live-stock  was  gone  but  a  few  ill-fed 
cattle  and  lame  or  superannuated  horses 
and  mules.  The  wide  fields  lay  for  the 
most  part  untilled  and  covered  with 
weeds.  No  part  of  this  new  continent 
has  ever  worn  a  drearier  aspect.  Worst 
of  all,  travelers  did  not  find  the  people 
taking  energetic  measures  to  repair  the 
waste  and  ruin,  but  noted  idle  negroes 
wandering  along  the  highways,  flocking 
into  the  towns,  and  gathering  about  the 
Union  camps,  while  the  whites,  unaccus- 
tomed to  manual  labor,  seemed  for  the 
most  part  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation .  Apparently,  neither  whites  nor 
blacks  had  as  yet  formed  any  clear  no- 
tions concerning  their  industrial  relations 
under  the  new  order. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  planters  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  South's  in- 
dustrial system  felt  that  they  faced  the 
climax  of  their  disasters.  This,  they  held, 
outweighed  all  their  other  losses  put  to- 
gether. To  their  minds,  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  meant  the  destruction  of  pri- 
vate property  to  the  extent  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.1  But  it  meant  far  more 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacy in  the  contention  that  emancipation  re- 
duced the  wealth  of  the  South,  as  compared 
with  the  North  and  other  parts  of  the  world 


than  that.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  in  existence  in  any  community  at 
any  given  time  is  the  product  of  the  labor 
of  but  a  few  years.  Destroy  it,  but  leave 
the  productive  energy  of  the  community 
unimpaired,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
replaced.  But  to  the  Southern  planter  it 
now  seemed  that  he  had  lost,  along  with 
his  wealth,  the  means  and  method  by 
which  it  had  been  produced.  However 
bravely  he  might  turn  to  the  future,  the 
prospect  that  way  was  as  disheartening 
as  the  desolation  of  his  present,  the  de- 
feat of  all  his  past. 

Free  labor,  it  is  true,  was  by  no  means 
unknown  in  the  South.  Every  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Confederacy  had  its  "  white  " 
counties,  inhabited  chiefly  by  small 
farmers  and  mountain  poor  whites,  where 
negroes  were  as  rare  as  in  any  part  of  the 
North.  But  these  regions  might  be  neg- 
lected by  any  one  who  sought  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  that  had  always  con- 
trolled, and  would  long  continue  to  con- 
trol, the  South's  industrial  life.  To  find 
these,  one  must  still  go  to  the  fertile  low- 
lands —  the  rice  coasts,  the  river  valleys, 
the  Black  Belt  prairies  —  where  slave  la- 
bor had  cultivated  the  South's  richest 
soils,  grown  its  great  staple  crops,  pro- 
duced by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth. 
To  take  the  place  of  slave  labor  in  these 
quarters,  there  was  no  white  agricultural 
labor  available.  To  the  land,  well-nigh 
the  sole  possession  left  to  them,  the  mass 
of  the  Southern  people  must  still  look  for 
sustenance.  From  the  land  only  could 
they  hope  to  restore  their  fallen  fortunes. 

to  the  extent  of  the  money  value  of  the  slaves. 
A  juster  view  is  that  it  merely  transferred 
from  the  masters  to  the  slaves  themselves  the 
ownership  of  their  own  persons.  It  damaged 
the  South  industrially  only  in  so  far  as  it 
diminished  the  amount  and  the  productiveness 
of  slave  labor.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  who  at  this 
time  was  a  professor  in  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  also  pointed  out  that  it  might  not 
prove  in  the  long  run  a  loss  to  the  slave - 
owning  landholder.  The  value  of  his  property 
being  measured  by  the  profits  from  it,  if  these 
should  be  as  great  with  free  as  with  slave 
labor,  he  would  have  no  reason  to  repine. 
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Hut  of  what  use  was  land  without  capital 
and  without  labor  ?  Money,  although  for 
the  time  being  not  to  be  had,  might  no 
doubt  be  attracted  from  the  North  or 
from  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cotton  exported  within  twelve  months 
of  Lee's  surrender  sold  for  two  hundred 
million  dollars  —  considerably  more  than 
the  crop  of  any  single  year  had  ever 
commanded  —  and  of  this  sum,  notwith- 
standing the  seizures  by  the  government 
and  a  heavy  cotton  tax  now  for  the  first 
time  collected  in  the  South,  the  greater 
part  probably  came  back  to  the  growers. 
But  even  with  land  and  with  money,  the 
planters  could  not  go  on  unless  the  freed- 
men  could  be  got  to  do  the  work  they  had 
formerly  done  as  slaves. 

In  this  predicament  of  the  Southern 
planter  was  the  crux  of  the  problem  of 
Reconstruction.  To  the  people  of  the 
North,  intent  mainly  on  completely  de- 
stroying slavery  as  a  law-made,  law-pro- 
tected institution,  and  on  stamping  out 
the  last  embers  of  insurrection,  the  prob- 
lem naturally  seemed  rather  constitu- 
tional and  political  than  economic  and 
industrial.  But  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
anxious  as  they  were  about  their  political 
future  in  the  Union,  the  question  of  their 
immediate  industrial  future  presented  it- 
self in  a  still  more  imperative  fashion. 
They  must  without  delay  find  a  way  to 
go  on;  and  hope  as  well  as  necessity 
spurred  them  to  action  and  decision.  For 
four  years  the  cotton  factories  of  the 
world  had  been  waiting  greedily  for  the 
end  of  the  blockade.  Could  they  now  be- 
gin again  to  produce  cotton  in  anything 
like  the  old  quantity,  they  would  reap  ex- 
traordinary profits.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if,  in  all  they  were  permit- 
ted to  do  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
new  order,  they  had  not  considered  first 
their  industrial  relations  with  the  freed- 
men.  The  public  men  at  Washington 
who  were  searching  the  Constitution  for 
guidance  in  an  exigency  which  it  did  not 
contemplate,  debating  the  nature  of 
statehood  and  the  theory  of  the  Union, 
and  looking  to  conventions  and  legisla- 


tures to  preserve  what  arms  had  won, 
would  have  done  well  to  turn  their  eyes 
upon  two  figures:  the  Southern  planter, 
who  had  never  employed  any  laborers 
that  were  not  slaves,  and  the  freedman, 
who  had  never  served  any  employer  that 
was  not  a  master.  Unless  these  two  could 
"live  themselves  out  of  the  old  order," 
the  industrial  system,  the  social  usage, 
and  the  political  ideals  and  practices  of 
the  South  could  never  be  conformed  to 
Northern  standards.  At  least  one  con- 
temporary student  of  the  situation  saw 
this  clearly.  "I  am  convinced,"  wrote 
Carl  Schurz  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  after 
three  months  spent  in  travel  in  the  cotton 
states,  "one  good  crop  made  by  unadul- 
terated free  labor  in  the  South  would 
have  a  better  effect  than  all  the  oaths 
that  have  been  taken." 

But  even  Schurz,  uncomplacent  as  he 
was  with  Southern  ways,  and  by  no  means 
inclined  to  an  over-lenient  policy,  was 
not  surprised  that  the  Southern  people 
did  not  at  once,  because  they  were  beaten 
in  war,  slough  off  their  old  civilization 
and  endue  that  of  the  North.  The  habits 
of  life  of  a  whole  people  are  hard  to 
change.  When  the  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy laid  down  their  arms,  they  sur- 
rendered in  good  faith.  They  had  no 
mind  to  make  any  further  resistance  to 
the  Union.  Their  politicians  and  orators 
had  taught  them  to  expect  little  mercy  if 
they  were  conquered,  and  they  had  yield- 
ed only  because  all  hope  of  victory  was 
gone.  Desperately  as  they  had  struggled 
for  independence,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
Appomattox  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
company  left  in  arms.  Only  a  negligible 
class  of  idlers  and  blow-hards  were  heard 
to  breathe  a  word  of  defiance.  Intelligent 
and  responsible  men  put  away  all  thought 
of  it,  while  another  class,  —  probably  the 
largest  of  all,  —  passing  into  a  mood  of 
listless  indifference,  refused  to  take  any 
further  thought  of  anything  but  their 
own  affairs.  "A  barrel  of  cider  never  fer- 
ments twice,"  said  one  old  Confederate 
whom  Schurz  asked  if  his  people  would 
not  renew  their  insurrection  if  they  got 
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the  chance.  But  their  overthrow  had  not 
changed  the  Southerners'  convictions. 
To  cease  from  all  resistance  to  the  Union, 
to  give  up  forever  the  attempt  to  assert 
their  claim  of  a  right  to  secede,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  —  this  was  all  they  understood 
surrender  to  mean.  They  did  not  cease, 
nor  did  many  pretend  that  they  had 
ceased,  to  believe  that  they  had  been 
right.  Their  loyalty  to  the  Union,  said 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  one  of  the  Northern 
men  who  went  South  soon  after  the  sur- 
render, was  "simply  disloyalty  subdued." 
Nor  did  they  instantly  lose  their  old  dis- 
like of  Northern  men  and  Northern  ways 
and  Northern  speech.  If  on  this  point 
the  returning  soldiers,  mindful  of  the 
courage  they  had  encountered  on  so  many 
battlefields  and  the  kindly  and  humorous 
exchanges  along  so  many  picket  lines,  in- 
clined to  a  milder  tone,  the  non-combat- 
ants —  particularly  the  women  —  were 
more  than  ever  scornful  of  everything 
the  term  "Yankee"  connoted.  Least  of 
all  had  they  changed  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  blacks.  To  ask  that  they  should 
was  to  demand  the  impossible.  The  for- 
mer master  could  not,  if  he  would,  have 
instantly  altered  his  bearing  with  negroes. 
The  sense  and  the  manner  of  superiority 
remained. 

Nor  could  the  negro  instantly  rise 
from  his  servility  up  to  the  full  stature  of 
freedom.  In  all  but  the  mere  fact  of  his 
emancipation,  he  remained  a  slave  No- 
thing, indeed,  in  the  whole  long  history 
of  his  bondage  is  more  pathetic  than  his 
wondering  entrance  into  his  new  estate. 

It  was  probably  some  months  after  the 
surrender  of  the  last  Southern  army  be- 
fore the  slaves  on  the  remoter  plantations 
learned  that  they  were  free.  Command- 
ers of  the  Union  armies  and  officers  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  were  at  much  pains 
to  spread  the  news  among  them.  In  some 
instances,  they  heard  it  incredulously. 
When  Colonel  Thomas  Dabney  of  Mis- 
sissippi called  his  many  slaves  about 
him  and  told  them  they  must  no  longer 
address  him  as  "master,"  their  reply 


was,  "Yes,  Marster,"  "Yes,  Marster." 
Some,  who  had  been  well  cared  for  un- 
der slavery,  showed  no  great  delight  at. 
the  change.  Few  had  any  clear  notion 
of  what  it  meant.  The  majority  con- 
ceived of  it  merely  as  a  release  from  work, 
and  imagined  that  their  deliverers  would 
support  them  in  idleness.  The  law  estab- 
lishing the  Freedmen's  Bureau  provided 
that  forty  acres  should  be  assigned  to 
each  family  settled  on  confiscated  or 
abandoned  lands,  and  the  phrase,  "forty 
acres  and  a  mule,"  spreading  rapidly,  was 
taken  for  a  promise  of  a  general  distri- 
bution of  land  and  other  property.  Pos- 
sessed with  this  hope,  thousands  left  their 
homes  and  refused  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  planters  or  to  do  any  more  work 
than  sufficed  for  a  precarious  existence. 
According  to  the  recollection  of  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  race,  who  as 
a  boy  witnessed  and  shared  the  great  de- 
liverance of  his  people,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  they  were  not  really  free 
until  they  had  left  their  work  and  their 
homes,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  "to  try 
their  freedom  on."  Some  also  took  new 
names,  holding  it  inconsistent  with  free- 
dom to  bear  any  longer  the  names  of  their 
former  masters.  Those  who,  after  a  brief 
experiment  of  independence,  went  back 
to  their  old  homes,  and  took  service  un- 
der their  old  masters,  fared  better  than 
such  as  continued  to  hang  about  the 
towns  and  camps,  waiting  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  which  they  had  fixed  upon 
as  the  time  for  the  distribution  of  land. 
Without  money  and  without  thrift  and 
foresight,  unaccustomed  even  to  the  care 
of  their  own  health,  and  quite  incapable 
of  resisting  temptations  to  self-indulgence, 
these  suffered  severely  from  privations 
and  exposures.  It  was  soon  remarked 
that  they  now  for  the  first  time  began  to 
contract  pneumonia,  consumption  and 
other  diseases,  from  which  in  slavery  they 
had  been  practically  immune.  It  is  es- 
timated that  within  a  short  time  the  loss 
of  life  among  them  equaled  the  losses  of 
the  Southern  whites  in  all  the  battles  of 
the  war. 
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Yet  the  fear  of  anything  like  concerted 
risings  against  the  whites  never  came  true. 
The  freedmen's  ignorance,  and  their  long 
discipline  in  humility,  still  kept  them 
proof  against  the  temptation  to  violence. 
They  indulged  in  little  or  no  rioting,  and 
committed  hardly  any  but  petty  crimes. 
They  displayed  a  childlike  trust  in  all 
who  wore  blue  uniforms,  and  in  the  Bu- 
reau officers  and  others  from  the  North. 
But  until  a  later  period,  when  ill-advised 
or  unscrupulous  white  men  incited  them 
to  insolence,  they  showed,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  ill-will  to  the  Southern  white 
people  who  had  been  slave-owners.  On 
the  contrary,  they  still  infinitely  preferred 
whites  of  that  class  to  poor  whites  and 
"half -strainers."  According  to  most  ob- 
servers, the  old  hatred  between  the  lower- 
class  white  man  and  the  negro  was  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  the  earlier  outbreaks 
of  violence  between  the  races.  As  be- 
tween the  freedmen  and  their  old  masters 
and  mistresses,  countless  instances  of  fi- 
delity and  affection  on  both  sides  lighten 
up  the  story  of  the  South 's  great  humilia- 
tion. Idleness,  vagrancy,  petty  thieving, 
and  occasional  drunkenness  were  the  ne- 
groes' chief  offenses  during  the  first  year 
of  freedom. 

But  idleness,  and  particularly  their  un- 
willingness to  bind  themselves  to  long 
terms  of  service,  was  precisely  the  offense 
which  the  planters,  desperately  desirous 
of  saving  the  year's  crops,  could  least  af- 
ford to  condone.  Northern  men  who, 
tempted  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  came 
South  to  try  their  hands  at  growing  it, 
seem  to  have  found  at  first  less  difficulty 
than  the  old  slave-owners  in  hiring  freed- 
men. Some  Southern  men  also  have 
testified  that  by  fully  recognizing  the  ne- 
gro's new  rights,  and  consulting-  his  in- 
terests, they  got  all  the  labor  they  needed. 
But  the  preponderance  of  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  the  mass  of  the  freedmen 
continued,  throughout  the  year  1865, 
averse  to  making  contracts  that  would 
bind  them  to  the  plantations.  ' '  One  day , " 
wrote  a  traveler  who  was  in  Mississippi 
during  the  Christmas  holidays, "  it  seemed 


that  everybody  was  in  despair,  complain- 
ing that  the  negroes  would  not  work;  the 
next,  everybody  was  rushing  to  employ 
them."  But  even  when  the  time  for  the 
expected  largess  of  the  government  had 
come  and  gone,  many  of  the  more  dense- 
ly ignorant  still  remained  hopeful  of  some 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  toil.  As  they 
were  all  accustomed  to  compulsion,  it  is 
not  strange  that  few  developed  at  once 
the  thrift  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  welfare  which  must  now 
become  their  incentives  to  industry. 
Their  conduct  thus  gave  only  too  much 
support  to  the  opinion,  practically  uni- 
versal among  the  Southerners,  that  they 
would  never  work  without  some  form  of 
compulsion. 

To  deal  with  this  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  part  of  the  immense  undertaking 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Congress  had 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  Bu- 
reau's support,  but  the  revenues  from 
confiscations  and  from  abandoned  lands 
went  far  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
army  officers  were  freely  assigned  to  Bu- 
reau duties.  The  number  of  agents  and 
subagents  rapidly  increased,  until,  each 
being  assigned  to  a  special  district  or 
subdistrict,  they  exercised  a  fairly  close 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  all  the 
freedmen.  The  Bureau's  activities  were 
many.  It  continued  the  policy  of  oper- 
ating abandoned  plantations,  refusing  to 
restore  them  to  their  owners  until  John- 
son ordered  the  reinstatement  of  all  own- 
ers who  had  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty 
or  had  received  pardons.  It  distributed 
millions  of  rations  among  both  races, 
for  it  treated  the  white  Unionists  as  its 
charges  equally  with  the  blacks,  and  many 
destitute  Confederates  preferred  to  ac- 
cept the  bounty  of  the  government  rather 
than  depend  on  private  charity.  It  also 
dispensed  the  alms  of  charitable  societies 
in  the  North  and  directed  the  missionary 
labors  of  men  and  women  who  volun- 
teered their  help.  It  set  up  hospitals  for 
the  freedmen,  and  provided  medicines. 
It  sought  to  secure  them  justice  in  the 
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civil  courts  when  these  were  established, 
and  where  there  were  no  civil  courts,  or 
where  these  denied  to  freedmen  the  right 
to  appear  and  to  testify,  it  tried  their 
causes  in  tribunals  of  its  own.  It  made 
a  beginning  in  the  great  task  of  edu- 
cating them,  but  not  a  wise  beginning, 
for  it  did  not  sufficiently  adapt  its  teach- 
ing to  their  practical  needs;  of  all  the 
schools  it  planted  among  them,  only  a 
few  of  the  higher  institutions  took  root 
and  grew.  Its  guardianship  was  particu- 
larly intimate,  and  particularly  distaste- 
ful to  the  Southerners,  when  the  freed- 
men came  to  make  business  engagements 
and  enter  into  labor  contracts.  For  the 
contracts  it  would  have  had  the  freed- 
men sign  went  far  to  thrust  its  agents  into 
the  places  of  the  former  masters. 

To  appraise  fairly  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  difficult.  The  hostility  it  aroused 
among  the  Southerners  was  so  deep,  and 
has  proved  so  lasting,  that  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  period  one  finds  it  credited 
with  nothing  but  evil.  Its  officials  are 
charged  with  dishonesty,  with  incom- 
petence, with  encouraging  the  negroes  in 
idleness  by  its  almsgiving,  with  stirring 
up  bad  blood  between  them  and  the 
whites.  They  are  also  charged  with  hav- 
ing had,  from  the  very  first,  selfish  politi- 
cal ends  in  view.  Before  the  surrender,  the 
Union  League,  a  patriotic  order  founded 
in  the  North,  had  spread  widely  among 
the  Unionists  and  Union  soldiers  in  the 
South,  and  had  there  taken  on  a  much 
more  partisan  character  than  its  founders 
had  given  it.  As  it  early  committed  itself 
to  the  demand  for  suffrage  for  the  freed- 
men, and  as  many  of  the  Bureau  officials 
joined  it,  helped  to  turn  it  into  a  political 
machine,  and  eventually  helped  them- 
selves into  office  by  means  of  it,  the  sus- 
picion was  natural  that  they  had  always 
had  some  such  programme  in  mind.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, in  their  undiscriminating  jealousy  of 
all  interferences  in  their  affairs,  attrib- 
uted to  the  Bureau  some  iniquities  com- 
mitted by  men  and  agencies  not  in  its 
control,  —  by  treasury  agents,  for  ex- 
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ample,  by  traders  and  usurers  who  prac- 
ticed their  extortions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bureau's  offices,  and  by  the  Freed- 
man's  Bank.  This  institution,  founded 
by  philanthropists  to  encourage  thrift 
among  the  negroes,  and  incorporated 
along  with  the  Bureau,  ended,  through 
mismanagement  and  corruption,  in  utter 
failure,  and  several  millions  of  dollars, 
the  savings  of  thousands  of  freedmen 
from  their  first  meagre  earnings,  were  lost. 
But  the  Bureau  itself  made  grave  mis- 
takes, and  not  all  its  officers  were  what 
they  should  have  been.  Grant  officially 
reported  to  the  President  that  some  of 
them  were  unfit,  and  held  them  in  part 
responsible  for  the  negroes'  delusive  ex- 
pectation of  a  free  distribution  of  land. 
A  commission  sent  to  inspect  the  Bureau's 
working  and  results  credited  it  with  only 
an  occasional  and  sporadic  beneficence. 
A  leading  Northern  senator,  a  Republi- 
can, declared  that  the  government  had 
given  over  the  freedmen  to  the  care  of 
"broken-down  politicians,  and  adven- 
turers, and  worn-out  ministers  of  the 
gospel." 

But  such  sweeping  arraignments  as 
this  last  can  hardly  be  just.  No  one  of 
the  Bureau's  critics  seems  to  have  de- 
nied that  much  of  its  work  was  necessary, 
or  to  have  suggested  any  substitute  for 
its  machinery.  Neither  were  all  its  offi- 
cials either  incompetent  or  dishonest. 
General  Howard,  the  commissioner, 
though  not  a  great  executive  or  a  shrewd 
man  of  affairs,  was  honorable  and  high- 
purposed,  and  most  of  his  subcommis- 
sioners  seem  to  have  been  men  of  char- 
acter. The  subordinate  places  did  not 
offer  either  high  pay  or  attractive  duties, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  of  those  who 
took  them  proved  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy. 

Whatever  the  Bureau's  merits  and 
shortcomings,  it  is  unreasonable  to  hold 
it  solely  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
whites  and  blacks  to  find  quickly  a  right 
and  happy  modus  vivendi.  If  the  South- 
ern people  were  mistaken  in  their  con- 
tention that  the  slaves  could  never  be 
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turned  into  free  laborers  such  as  the 
North  knew,  the  North  was  quite  as  un- 
wise when  it  imagined  that  the  transfor- 
mation could  be  accomplished  in  a  day. 
Neither  side  seems  to  have  studied  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  history,  or  to  have 
profited  by  such  recent  object  lessons  as 
Russia's  experience  with  her  liberated 
serfs,  and  Great  Britain's  course  with  the 
emancipated  blacks  in  the  West  Indies. 
If  the  North  meant  to  force  an  instant 
transition  from  slavery  to  a  system  of  per- 
fectly free  labor,  then  it  should  have 
made  its  will  more  clearly  known,  and 
the  Bureau  should  have  taken  even  more 
drastic  measures  than  it  did.  For  the 
South,  in  all  its  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
question,  aimed  from  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  compromise  system,  intermediate 
between  slavery  and  free  labor.  As  a  rule, 
the  contracts  which  the  planters  first  of- 
fered to  the  freedman  would  have  bound 
him  to  the  soil  for  the  term  of  his  service, 
and  subjected  him  to  a  close  control  and 
to  severe  penalties  if  he  left  his  work.  In 
the  same  spirit,  various  towns  and  cities 
tried  to  put  in  force  regulations  intended 
to  restrain  his  movements,  to  exclude  him 
from  certain  occupations  by  requiring  li- 
cense fees,  and  thus  to  restrict  him  as  of 
old  to  domestic  service  and  labor  in  the 
fields.  By  voluntary  combinations,  it  was 
charged,  the  old  patrol  system  of  slavery 
was  also  practically  revived. 

As  early  as  June,  1865,  the  general  com- 
manding in  South  Carolina  issued  an  or- 
derforbidding  contracts  "  tending  to  peon- 
age." Bureau  agents  and  other  Northern 
men  at  once  suspected  a  design  to  undo 
emancipation,  and  felt  it  their  duty  to 
intervene.  Intervene  persistently  they 
did,  but  the  government  made  no  au- 
thoritative pronouncement  on  this  most 
pressing  and  vital  of  all  the  questions  of 
Reconstruction.  North  and  South,  dis- 
agreeing completely  over  the  freedmen, 
were  thus  fast  drifting  into  a  misunder- 
standing as  exasperating  as  any  that  had 
ever  arisen  over  slavery. 

For  the  South,  finding  its  worst  fears 
baseless,  and  cheered  by  the  announce- 


ment of  the  President's  policy,  was  re- 
covering from  its  first  prostrate  mood; 
and  by  a  curious  trait  of  human  nature 
the  reaction  took  the  form  of  something 
like  the  old  arrogance.  To  the  proudest 
of  all  English-speaking  people,  lesser  op- 
pressions than  they  had  thought  in  store 
for  them  began  soon  to  seem  intolerably 
unjust.  Incautious  expressions  of  pub- 
lic speakers  and  newspapers  —  praising 
Johnson,  ridiculing  Sumner  and  the  radi- 
cals, and  attacking  the  Freedmen 's  Bu- 
reau —  began  to  make  their  way  to  the 
North,  where,  unfortunately,  wiser  and 
more  conciliatory  utterances  were,  as  a 
rule,  unreported.  Another  sign  of  the 
reaction  was  the  reappearance  of  the 
politicians,  and  of  the  old  political  divi- 
sions among  the  Southern  people  them- 
selves. Many  jumped  quickly  at  the  hope 
that,  after  all,  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
states  would  be  respected,  and  that  the 
state  governments,  once  reestablished, 
would  be  left  to  fix  the  civil  status  of  the 
freedmen.  Men  of  the  old  ruling  class, 
who  had  thought  their  ascendency  gone 
forever,  began  to  see  their  way  to  regain 
some  part  of  it  at  least.  The  air  grew  a 
bit  clearer  of  tragedy.  After  four  years  of 
passionate  absorption  in  exciting  expe- 
riences, the  practical  and  the  common- 
place reasserted  themselves,  and  ordinary 
motives  of  self-interest  again  held  sway. 
In  August,  while  the  reaction  still  last- 
ed, the  several  states  began  to  hold  their 
conventions,  and  the  first  to  act  was 
Mississippi,  a  state  in  which  the  planting 
interest  was  supreme.  Her  convention 
prohibited  slavery  and  declared  the  or- 
dinance of  secession  null  and  void;  but 
the  effect  on  Northern  opinion  was 
marred  by  speeches  in  favor  of  asking 
compensation  for  the  slaves,  and  of  re- 
pealing the  ordinance  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing it  to  have  been  null  and  void 
from  the  first.  In  a  long  telegraphic  mes- 
sage, Johnson  advised  the  convention  to 
extend  the  suffrage  to  educated  and  pro- 
perty-holding freedmen.  That  course, 
he  urged,  would  "completely  disarm  the 
adversary."  It  would  put  the  state  in 
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line  with  most  of  the  free  states,  and  foil 
the  plan  of  the  radicals  to  defeat  Recon1 
struction  by  refusing  seats  to  the  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  from  the  South. 
But  his  advice  was  disregarded.  The 
convention  would  grant  no  political  rights 
to  negroes.  In  the  election  of  a  legisla- 
ture and  other  state  officers,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  convention,  the  main 
issue  was  whether  freedmen  should  be  al- 
lowed to  testify  in  the  courts;  and  not 
only  did  the  party  opposed  to  granting 
this  privilege  elect  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  a  Confederate  brigadier,  not 
yet  pardoned,  defeated  for  the  office  of 
governor  an  old-line  Whig  and  anti-seces- 
sionist whom  the  convention  had  com- 
mended to  the  people.  It  was  plain  that 
in  Mississippi  the  President's  policy  had 
given  control  to  men  who  had  supported 
the  Confederacy,  and  who  did  not  propose 
to  admit  negroes  to  anything  like  political 
equality. 

All  the  other  conventions  followed  the 
lead  of  Mississippi's.  All  after  some  fash- 
ion abolished  slavery,  and  voided  their 
ordinances  of  secession.  Under  pressure 
from  the  President,  those  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and 
Texas  also  repudiated  the  debts  those 
states  had  contracted  in  aid  of  the  Con- 
federacy, —  no  slight  concession  to  the 
demand  for  proofs  of  submission  to  the 
Union,  for  the  loss  would  fall  chiefly  on 
men,  already  impoverished,  whose  guilt 
in  the  insurrection  exceeded  that  of  their 
neighbors  only  in  that  they  had  made 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  lost  cause.  But 
beyond  this  none  of  the  conventions  would 
go.  Not  one  granted  the  ballot  to  a  single 
negro.  It  was  noted,  too,  that  the  majority 
of  the  men  who  sat  in  these  bodies  could 
hold  their  seats  only  by  virtue  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  amnesty,  or  be- 
cause he  had  pardoned  them.  Nothing 
else  could  well  have  happened.  In  most 
of  these  states,  there  were  not  enough 
Union  men  to  form  a  party,  hardly 
enough  to  officer  a  government. 

As  in  Mississippi,  what  may  be  called 
the  Southern  party  carried  all  the  elec- 


tions which  followed  the  conventions  in 
the  other  states,  and  won  control  of  all  the 
new  governments.  The  same  party  soon 
got  control  also  in  three  of  the  four  gov- 
ernments set  up  by  Lincoln,  while  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  fourth,  nothing  kept  it  out  of 
power  but  the  act  disfranchising  all  who 
had  participated  in  the  insurrection.  It 
likewise  named  most  of  the  representa- 
tives elected  to  Congress  during  the  au- 
tumn. According  to  a  law  of  Congress 
passed  in  1862,  before  these  could  be  seat- 
ed they  must  take  oath  that  they  had  never 
held  office  under  the  Confederacy  or  in 
any  way  aided  and  comforted  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States;  but  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  in  the  eleven  states  that 
had  been  in  insurrection  at  least  fifteen 
had  served  the  Confederacy  in  military 
or  civil  stations.  When  the  new  legisla- 
tures assembled,  several  of  them  chose 
United  States  senators  who  were  likewise 
unable  to  take  the  "iron-clad"  oath. 
Georgia,  for  example,  sent  Herschel  V. 
Johnson,  who  had  been  a  senator  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  Stephens,  who  had 
been  its  vice-president.  "No  man  repre- 
sents us  who  can  take  your  test  oath,"  said 
more  than  one  Southerner,  truly  enough, 
to  Trowbridge. 

It  remained  for  the  South  to  furnish 
the  ratifications  necessary  to  add  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
for  that  was  an  unannounced  part  of  the 
President's  programme.  With  the  first 
clause  of  the  amendment,  which  merely 
prohibited  slavery,  the  legislatures  made 
no  difficulty.  But  the  second  clause,  em- 
powering Congress  to  enforce  the  first 
with  any  legislation  it  might  think  neces- 
sary and  proper,  excited  fears.  Might  not 
this  be  taken  to  authorize  federal  control 
of  all  relations  between  white  men  and 
negroes  ?  Might  not  Congress  perpetuate 
the  Freedmen 's  Bureau?  Might  it  not 
even  decide  that  the  negro  needed  the  bal- 
lot to  protect  his  freedom  ?  Mississippi 
refused  to  ratify.  But  on  this  point  her 
lead  was  not  followed.  Alabama  ratified, 
declaring  that  she  understood  the  amend- 
ment to  confer  on  Congress  no  power  to 
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fix  the  political  status  of  the  freedmen; 
and  her  assent,  with  that  of  Georgia  and 
the  two  Carolinas,  completed  the  three 
fourths  majority  of  the  states.  Secretary 
Seward,  when  he  came  to  proclaim  the 
amendment  in  force,  included  these  four 
states  and  the  four  reconstructed  under 
Lincoln  in  the  list  of  those  which  had 
adopted  it,  and  thereby  made  a  difficulty 
for  the  radicals,  who  wished  to  deny 
statehood  to  the  reconstructed  common- 
wealths, but  disliked  to  question  the  valid- 
ity of  the  amendment.  The  only  way  out 
of  their  dilemma  was  to  argue  that  the 
approval  of  three  fourths  of  the  states 
that  had  never  been  in  insurrection  suf- 
ficed, since  those  alone  were  now  states 
in  the  Union. 

The  South's  part  in  the  programme  be- 
ing thus  completed,  it  turned  to  the  press- 
ing question  of  the  freedman's  place  in  the 
body  politic  and  in  industry.  South  Caro- 
lina led  off  with  a  general  pronounce- 
ment. She  designated  her  former  slaves 
as  "persons  of  color."  Her  slave  code, 
she  declared,  no  longer  applied  to  them. 
They  should  henceforth  be  permitted  to 
hold  property,  to  make  contracts,  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  courts.  But  they  could 
not  have  "social  and  political  equality 
with  white  persons."  As  one  after  another 
the  reconstructed  legislatures  came  to  de- 
cide what  civil  rights  the  negro  should  en- 
joy, they  all  took  practically  the  same 
stand.  All  granted  him  the  right  to  marry 
within  his  own  race.  All  permitted  him  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded, 
in  the  courts,  and  to  testify  in  causes  in 
which  freedmen  were  involved.  All  vested 
him  with  the  principal  rights  of  property, 
and  empowered  him  to  make  contracts, 
which  must,  however,  be  in  writing,  and 
attested  by  witnesses.  But  here  conces- 
sions ended  and  discriminations  began. 
No  state  granted  him  the  right  to  hold 
office,  or  to  enter  the  jury  box.  Several 
set  up  special  tribunals  for  causes  be- 
tween him  and  his  fellows  or  between 
him  and  whites.  Only  Tennessee  permit- 
ted him  to  testify  in  cases  involving 
whites.  Mississippi  would  not  let  him 


hold  land.  Nearly  all  forbade  him  to  car- 
ry firearms,  and  excluded  him  from  mili- 
tia service.  All  made  certain  acts  crim- 
inal in  him  which  in  white  men  went  un- 
punished. All  prohibited  intermarriages 
between  the  races. 

But  the  object  which  these  legislatures, 
meeting  in  the  autumn  of  1865  and  the 
following  winter,  had  chiefly  in  mind,  was 
to  devise  some  plan  to  control  the  freed- 
man  as  a  laborer.  Not  all  adopted  the 
same  measures,  but  they  took  the  same 
general  view  of  the  situation  and  based 
their  enactments  on  the  same  principle, 
—  that  white  men  should  have  the  power 
to  make  the  negro  work.  All  accordingly 
provided  that  if  he  entered  into  a  contract 
for  a  term  of  service,  his  employer  could 
hold  him  to  it.  If  he  fled,  he  could  be  ap- 
prehended, fined,  and  on  failure  to  pay 
the  fine  he  might  be  bound  over  to  the  ser- 
vice of  any  white  man  who  would  pay  it. 
Whoever  sought  to  entice  him  from  his 
work  would  encounter  much  the  same 
penalties.  To  drive  him  into  accepting 
steady  employment  of  some  kind,  various 
devices  were  hit  upon.  If  he  were  a  minor, 
and  either  an  orphan  or  the  child  of  par- 
ents who  failed  to  support  him,  the  judge 
of  probate  must  bind  him  over  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  some  responsible  white  man, 
giving  the  preference  to  his  former  mas- 
ter. If  he  were  an  adult,  and  could  show 
no  visible  means  of  support,  or  joined 
with  others  in  a  public  meeting,  or  were 
guilty  of  any  one  of  several  acts  considered 
menacing  to  society,  he  would  be  appre- 
hended as  a  vagrant  and  fined;  if,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  he  could  not  pay  the 
fine,  any  one  who  desired  his  services 
could  get  them  by  discharging  it.  Another 
plan  was  to  treat  him  in  much  the  same 
way  if  he  failed  to  pay  his  poll-tax;  an- 
other, in  Mississippi,  to  require  that  by 
a  certain  date  he  should  have  a  home  and 
a  steady  employment.  Louisiana  went 
so  far  as  to  fix  a  minimum  working  day 
of  ten  hours  in  summer  and  nine  hours 
in  winter.  One  or  two  states  undertook, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  heavy  licenses  or 
absolute  prohibitions,  to  keep  negroes 
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out  of  certain  of  the  more  respected  occu- 
pations. 

These  Black  Codes,  as  they  soon  came 
to  be  called,  all  plainly  aimed  to  make  of 
the  negroes  a  class  almost  as  distinct  from 
the  whites  as  they  had  been  under  slavery. 
Inequality  was  explicitly  declared  and  es- 
tablished. For  the  relation  between  the 
races  which  was  contemplated,  peonage 
is  not  perhaps  the  best  term.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  nearly  every  law  in  the 
entire  category  had  its  counterpart  in 
some  ancient  colonial  statute  which  was 
still  retained  in  the  code  of  some  New 
England  state.  But  this  merely  proves 
that  during  the  early  colonial  period  ap- 
prentices and  hired  men  were  less  than 
free.  The  South  had  gone  back  two  or 
three  centuries  to  find  precedents  for  what 
it  wished  to  do,  and  had  modified  into  a 
substitute  for  its  old  slave  codes  the  law 
of  an  industrial  system  long  since  out- 
grown in  England  and  in  the  North.  A 
far  better  defense  of  the  codes  would  be, 
admitting  candidly  that  they  looked  to 
something  like  peonage,  to  argue  that  the 
negro  was  unfit  for  any  more  advanced 
system,  and  that  to  give  him  greater  free- 
dom would  bring  to  a  standstill  every  in- 
dustry dependent  on  his  labor.  As  the 
codes  were  framed  to  meet  extraordinary 
conditions, —  the  expectant  and  hesitating 
attitude  of  the  negroes,  the  unfortunate 
effects  on  them  of  the  Bureau's  alms,  their 
expectation  of  further  benefits  from  the 
government,  and  the  imperative  demand 
for  labor  on  the  plantations,  —  it  is  com- 
petent also  to  argue  that  they  were  expe- 
rimental and  temporary.  As  conditions 
improved,  the  Southern  states  might  con- 
ceivably have  modified  them.  This  view 
draws  some  support  from  the  fact  that 
within  a  year  Georgia  did  extend  to  ne- 
groes certain  privileges  which  she  had  at 
first  denied  them.  But  the  single  instance 
is  not  conclusive.  By  the  spring  of  1866 
the  South  knew  that  the  entire  presiden- 
tial scheme  of  Reconstruction  was  in  jeo- 
pardy, and  caution  plainly  dictated  more 
lenient  treatment  of  the  blacks. 

That  this  motive  had   not   operated 


more  strongly  in  the  first  instance  re- 
mains hard  to  explain.  The  conventions 
had  been  incautious  in  ignoring  John- 
son's advice  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  few 
negroes  who  owned  a  certain  amount  of 
property  or  could  read  and  write,  in  hesi- 
tating over  the  repudiation  of  their  Con- 
federate debts,  in  stickling  over  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  disposed  of  slavery 
and  the  secession  ordinances.  The  legis- 
latures and  the  voters  in  Congressional 
districts  had  been  incautious  in  sending  to 
Washington  so  many  men  known  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. But  in  the  Black  Codes  the  legis- 
latures had  supplied  the  Union  League 
and  the  radical  leaders  in  the  North  with 
their  best  material  for  agitation.  Only 
Mississippi  had  enacted  hers  when  Con- 
gress met,  but  South  Carolina  had  out- 
lined her  intentions  and  in  several  of  the 
other  states  the  measures  finally  passed 
were  already  under  debate.  The  drift  was 
plain.  "We  shotted  our  hand  too  soon," 
said  a  Mississippi  planter  to  Trowbridge. 
Notwithstanding  its  terrible  lesson,  the 
South  had  seemingly  failed  to  keep  in 
mind  its  own  probational  status,  or  to 
reckon  the  consequences  if  it  should 
arouse  another  Northern  crusade  in  behalf 
of  the  negro. 

Johnson,  it  is  true,  had  shown  in  his 
efforts  to  guide  conventions  and  legisla- 
tures none  of  Lincoln's  genius  for  per- 
suasive control.  He  had  erred,  perhaps, 
in  granting  pardons  too  freely,  in  show- 
ing too  plainly  his  own  growing  hostility 
to  men  high  in  the  dominant  party,  and 
in  permitting  the  Southern  people  to  look 
to  him  as  their  champion.  But  to  lay  on 
him  the  blame  for  their  temerity  is  un- 
just. It  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute 
their  course  to  other  causes.  They  had  a 
confirmed  habit  of  disregarding  or  defy- 
ing the  public  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  nor  had  they  yet  learned  to  es- 
timate it  aright.  Clinging  to  their  old 
theories  of  the  Union,  they  could  hardly 
conceive  of  the  lengths  and  depths  to 
which,  if  radicals  should  come  into  con- 
trol, the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
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ment  might  be  extended.  Most  of  them, 
no  doubt,  believed  the  measures  they 
were  taking  to  be  necessary.  Moreover, 
their  natural  leaders,  the  men  who  had 
risen  highest  in  the  Confederate  service, 
had  been  proscribed;  and  as  a  rule  it 
was  these  men,  the  ablest  in  the  South, 
who  took  the  broadest  and  most  can- 
did view  of  the  situation,  and  understood 
best  the  temper  of  the  North. 

But  the  Southern  people  had  not  chosen 
their  course  solely  from  a  misconception 
of  their  situation.  Had  they  known  that 
what  they  did  would  bring  upon  them 
worse  retributions  than  any  they  had  yet 
endured,  they  might,  indeed,  have  taken 
more  pains  to  dissimulate  their  resolve, 
but  they  would  not  have  abandoned  it. 
They  might  have  enfranchised  a  few 
freedmen,  but  sooner  than  consent  to 
share  with  negroes  the  control  of  their 
affairs,  they  would  have  chosen  to  face 
whatever  might  betide.  The  North,  for 
its  part,  would  have  been  wise  to  con- 
sider well  the  kind  and  the  depth  of  the 
resistance  which  was  here  revealed.  To 
the  very  limit  of  conquest,  the  South  was 
conquered,  —  its  armies  dispersed,  its 
wealth  gone,  its  merely  political  conten- 
tions utterly  overthrown.  But  neither 
arms  nor  laws  can  compel  men  to  live 
their  daily  lives  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  a  different  civilization.  To  that 
end,  only  mild  and  slow  processes  ever 
have  availed.  There  was  still  that  in  the 
prostrate  South  which  mere  force  could 
not  conquer,  which  only  annihilation 
could  destroy, — the  white  man's  pride 
of  race. 

Save  as  these  successive  steps  in  the 
working  out  of  the  presidential  plan  of 
Reconstruction  serve  thus  to  make  plain 
the  conditions  with  which  statesmanship 
and  philanthropy  had  to  deal  in  the  South, 
it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  them.  As  the 
time  approached  for  Congress  to  assem- 
ble, no  one  could  fail  to  see  that  nothing 
final  had  been  accomplished.  The  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  and  the  military  command- 
ers had  from  the  first  disregarded  various 
acts  of  the  new  state  governments.  A 


little  later,  General  Sickles  in  South 
Carolina  and  General  Terry  in  Virginia, 
by  military  orders,  expressly  forbade  the 
enforcement  of  particular  state  laws  con- 
cerning freedmen.  Johnson  himself  had 
not  declared  military  government  at  an 
end  anywhere  in  the  Confederacy.  That 
Sumner,  Stevens,  and  Wade,  with  a 
strong  following  in  Congress,  would  try 
to  defeat  the  entire  programme,  had  been 
apparent  for  months.  These  men  had 
not  waited  for  the  South  to  speak  be- 
fore taking  their  stand;  they  had  merely 
found  in  the  impolitic  acts  of  the  con- 
ventions and  legislatures  what  they  took 
themselves,  and  cpuld  present  to  the 
country,  for  a  confirmation  of  their  view, 
As  the  breach  between  them  and  John- 
son widened,  they  did  not  repress  the  bit- 
terness they  felt  at  what  they  considered 
his  apostasy  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
They  attributed  the  change  partly  to  the 
influence  of  Seward  and  of  certain  per- 
sonal friends;  but  they  saw  in  it  also  the 
cajolements  of  those  very  slave-barons 
whom  he  had  all  his  life  opposed  and 
envied.  Themselves  exasperated  beyond 
measure  to  find  these  overthrown  rulers 
of  the  South  apparently  in  a  fair  way  to 
regain  their  power  at  home,  and  perhaps 
at  Washington  also,  the  radicals  could 
hold  up  to  the  fears  of  the  North  a  start 
ling  picture.  Once  seat  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  the  restored  states  in 
Congress,  and  would  they  not  at  once  re 
new  their  old  alliance  with  the  Copper 
heads  of  the  North  ?  Had  they  not  al- 
ready in  the  White  House  a  Southern 
man,  a  Democrat,  whom  they  had  found 
a  way  to  manage  ?  Who  could  guarantee 
that  at  the  next  election,  or  the  next, 
some  extraneous  issue  in  the  North  would 
not  send  them  allies  enough  to  control 
Congress  ?  What  then  would  forbid  them 
to  compensate  themselves  for  their  slaves, 
to  repudiate  the  national  debt,  even  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  Confederacy  ?  Would 
the  North  consent  to  commit  both  the 
fate  of  the  negroes  and  the  conduct  of  the 
national  government  to  the  very  men 
who  had  tried  to  destroy  the  Union  in 
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order  to  keep  the  negroes  in  slavery? 
For  what,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
had  the  war  been  fought  ? 

The  drift  of  public  opinion  was  not 
easy  to  follow.  The  Northern  Democrats, 
there  were  signs  enough,  were  inclining  to 
support  Johnson;  and  among  the  Re- 
publicans men  of  much  influence  still 
looked  to  him  as  the  party's  leader.  Mor- 
ton, the  war  Governor  of  Indiana,  was  one 
of  those  who  warmly  defended  him.  Two 
voices  as  eloquent  as  Sumner's,  and  as 
often  raised  in  the  long  anti-slavery  con- 
test, now  spoke  out  boldly  for  generosity 
and  moderation.  Early  in  November,  the 
provisional  Governor  of  Alabama  visited 
Boston,  seeking  a  loan  for  his  state,  and 
addressed  a  meeting  of  prominent  men. 
Sumner  attended,  and  took  occasion  to 
attack  the  President's  policy  and  state 
the  radical  view  of  Reconstruction.  But 
there  were  present  also  John  A.  Andrew, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher;  and  both  rose  and  re- 
plied to  Sumner.  Beecher,  from  his 
Brooklyn  pulpit,  had  called  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  for  magnanimity  and  for 
sympathy  with  the  men  who  on  the  other 
side  had  made  sacrifices  as  great  as  theirs, 
—  and  all  in  vain.  "You  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  you  are  of,"  he  said  to 
such  as  insisted  that  before  the  South 
should  be  forgiven  it  must  show  proofs 
of  humility.  He  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  trusting  men  who,  after  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  the  Union,  now  made  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  rather  than  those  who 
in  adversity  still  stood  by  their  convic- 
tions. Like  Johnson,  he  held  that  no- 
thing the  North  could  do  for  the  freed- 
men  would  compensate  them  for  the  good 
will  of  the  white  people  among  whom  they 
must  live.  Governor  Andrew's  devotion 
to  human  rights  no  man  could  question. 
But  he  had  early  set  himself  to  study  the 
entire  problem  of  Reconstruction.  Not 
content  with  treating  it  simply  as  a  con- 
stitutional question,  he  had  gone  to  Wash- 


ington to  study  Johnson.  He  had  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Southerners,  studied 
them,  and  learned  what  he  could  of  South- 
ern life.  He  alone  among  Republican 
leaders  seems  to  have  worked  his  way  to 
a  comprehension  of  the  industrial  prob- 
lem which  underlay  the  political.  In  the 
hope  of  bettering  the  economic  situation 
in  the  South,  he  joined  with  a  group  of 
philanthropists  and  business  men  in  a 
land  company  designed  to  turn  Northern 
capital  southward.  In  January,  1866, 
when  he  laid  down  his  office,  he  devoted 
to  Reconstruction,  instead  of  the  affairs 
of  Massachusetts,  a  remarkable  valedic- 
tory address.  Rejecting  Sumner's  theory 
that  the  Southern  states  had  committed 
suicide,  "Eccentricity  of  motion,"  he  de- 
clared, "is  not  death;  nor  is  abnormal 
action  organic  change."  He  defended  the 
President's  moderation;  pointed  out  that 
without  the  assent  of  the  Southern  people 
and  the  cooperation  of  their  natural  lead- 
ers, no  stable  order  could  be  established 
in  the  South;  and  set  forth  the  demands 
which  the  North  could  reasonably  make 
in  view  of  what  the  South  could  and 
could  not  concede.  Since  Lincoln  fell  on 
silence,  no  man  had  addressed  himself  to 
the  subject  so  broadly,  or  in  so  noble  a 
spirit.  No  man  had  spoken  words  that 
had  in  them  so  much  of  the  essence  of 
statesmanship. 

But  when  they  were  spoken  the  Thirty- 
Ninth  Congress  had  assembled.  Both 
houses  had  refused  to  seat  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Southern  states.  The  issue 
was  no  longer  with  the  President,  or  the 
Southern  conventions  and  legislatures, 
or  the  people  of  the  North.  The  national 
legislature,  long  eclipsed  by  the  execu- 
tive, had  determined  to  assert  its  control. 
The  country  turned  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol,  where  two  men 
rose  above  their  fellows  to  a  clear  lead- 
ership —  Charles  Sumner  in  the  Senate, 
and  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  the  House  of 
Representatives . 


FLOWERS  OF  PARADISE 


BY    ALICE    BROWN 


HETTY  NILES,  with  a  sudden  distaste 
for  her  lonely  kitchen,  its  bare  cleanliness 
the  more  revealed  by  the  February  sun, 
caught  her  shawl  from  the  nail  and  threw 
it  over  her  head.  She  spoke  aloud,  in  a 
way  she  had  taken  up  within  the  last 
week,  while  her  solitude  was  still  vocal 
with  notes  out  of  the  living  past :  — 

"I'll  go  over  an'  see  Still  Lucy."  Her 
dry  face,  hardened  to  all  weathers,  wore 
a  look  of  anguish,  an  emotion  that  smoul- 
dered in  the  hollows  about  the  eyes,  and 
was  tensely  drawn  around  the  mouth. 
She  was  like  one  of  the  earth  forces,  or 
an  earth  servitor,  scarred  by  work  and 
trouble,  and  yet  so  unused  to  patience 
that  when  it  was  forced  upon  her  she 
felt  suffocated  by  it.  She  hurried  out  into 
the  fitful  weather,  and  closed  her  door  be- 
hind her.  With  her  shawl  hugged  closely, 
she  took  the  path  across  the  fields,  a  line 
of  dampness  in  the  spongy  turf,  and, 
head  down,  made  her  way  steadily  to  the 
little  white  house  where  Still  Lucy,  para- 
lyzed for  over  thirty  years,  lay  on  the 
sofa,  knitting  lace.  Hetty  walked  into  this 
kitchen  with  as  little  ceremony  as  she  had 
used  in  leaving  her  own.  She  withdrew 
the  shawl  from  her  head,  saying,  in  the 
act, — 

"How  do,  Lucy?" 

The  woman  looked  up  from  her  work, 
and  nodded  brightly.  To  the  casual  eye 
she  was  not  of  a  defined  age.  Her  face 
was  unwrinkled  and  its  outline  delicate, 
and  her  blue  eyes  were  gay  with  even  a 
childish  pleasure.  She  looked  invitingly 
at  the  world,  as  if  it  could  give  her  no- 
thing un desired.  Yet  the  soft  hair  rising 
in  a  crown  from  her  forehead  was  white 
as  silver,  and  her  little  hands  were  old. 
She  was  covered  to  the  waist  with  a  cheer- 
ful quilt.  Her  fingers  went  in  and  out 
unceasingly  upon  her  work,  while  her 
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bright  glance  traveled  about  the  room. 
The  stove  gave  out  the  moist  heat  of  a 
kitchen  fire  where  the  pot  is  boiling,  and 
the  cat  cocked  a  sleepy  eye  in  the  sun. 
Hetty  seated  herself  by  the  stove,  and 
stretched  her  hand  absently  toward  its 
warmth. 

"Parson's  be'n  in,"  she  said  abruptly. 

"Caroline  said  so,"  returned  Lucy,  in 
her  sweet,  husky  old  voice.  "I  thought 
likely. 

"He  says  I  must  be  resigned,"  con- 
tinued Hetty,  with  the  same  brusque  em- 
phasis. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Lucy.  She  spoke  as 
if  it  were  a  task  to  be  accepted  gratefully. 

"To  the  will  o' God.  'Par son,' says  I, 
'  I  don't  believe  in  God.'  ' 

Lucy's  fingers  caught  out  a  tangle  in 
her  thread,  while  her  delicate  brow  knot- 
ted itself  briefly. 

"Ain't  that  hard!"  she  breathed. 

Hetty  was  brooding  over  the  fire. 

"That's  what  I  told  him,"  she  went 
on.  "An' I  don't.  I  don't  know 's  ever  I 
did,  to  speak  of.  It  never  really  came  up 
till  now.  He  repeated  texts  o'  Scriptur'. 
'Parson,'  says  I,  'you  ain't  a  woman  that 
had  one  son,  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  stepped, 
an'  then  lost  him.  'T  ain't  a  week,'  says 
I,  'sence  he  was  carried  out  o'  this  house. 
Don't  you  talk  to  me  about  God!' ' 

Lucy  was  looking  at  her  with  eloquent 
responses  in  her  face.  Hetty  glanced  up, 
and  partly  understood  them. 

"Nor  you  neither,  Lucy,"  she  made 
haste  to  say.  "You're  terrible  pious,  an' 
you've  had  your  troubles,  an'  they've 
be'n  heavy;  but  you  ain't  had  an'  lost. 
If  I  could  take  it  on  me  to-day  to  lay  there 
as  you  be,  knowin'  I  should  n't  get  up  no 
more,  I  'd  jump  at  it  if  I  could  have  Wil- 
lard  back,  whistlin'  round  an'  cuttin'  up 
didos,  Yes,  I  would," 
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"I  guess  you  would."  murmured  Lucy 
to  herself.  "It's  too  bad  —  too  bad." 

There  was  a  step  on  the  doorstone,  and 
Caroline  came  in.  She  was  Lucy's  sister, 
gaunt  and  dark-eyed,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, and  the  red  of  health  upon  them. 
She  regarded  Hetty  piercingly. 

"You  got  company  over  to  your 
house?"  she  asked  at  once. 

"No,"  Hetty  answered.  She  added 
bitterly,  "It's  stiller 'n  the  grave.  I  don't 
expect  company  no  more." 

"Well,"  commented  Caroline.  She 
had  laid  aside  her  shawl,  and  began 
fruitful  sallies  about  the  kitchen,  putting 
in  a  stick  of  wood,  catching  off  the  lid 
from  the  pot,  to  regard  the  dinner  with 
a  frowning  brow,  and  then  sitting  down 
to  extricate  from  her  pocket  a  small  some- 
thing rolled  in  her  handkerchief. 

"I've  be'n  into  Mis'  Flood's,"  she  said, 
"an*  she  gi'n  me  this."  She  walked  over 
to  her  sister,  bearing  the  treasure  with  a 
joyous  pride.  "It's  as  nice  a  slip  o'  rose 
geranium  as  ever  I  see." 

Hetty's  face  contracted  sharply. 

"I've  thro  wed  away  the  flowers,"  she 
said. 

Both  sisters  glanced  at  her  in  sympa- 
thetic knowledge.  Caroline  was  busily 
setting  out  the  slip  in  a  side  of  the  calla 
pot,  and  she  got  a  tumbler  to  cover  it. 

"Them  parson's  wife  sent  over?"  she 
asked. 

Hetty  nodded.  "There  was  a  dozen  of 
'em,"  she  continued,  with  pride,  "white 
carnation  pinks." 

"She  sent  way  to  Fairfax  for  'em," 
said  Caroline.  "Her  girl  told  me.  Hand- 
some, wa'n't  they?" 

"They  wa'n't  no  handsomer  'n  what 
come  from  round  here,"  said  Hetty  jeal- 
ously, "not  a  mite.  There  you  sent  over 
your  calla,  an'  Mis'  Flood  cut  off  that 
long  piece  o'  German  ivy,  an'  the  little 
Ballard  gal,  —  no  thin'  would  do  but  she 
must  pick  all  them  gloxinias  an'  have 
'em  for  Willard's  funeral.  I  did  n't  hard- 
ly know  there  was  so  many  flowers  in  the 
world,  in  winter  time."  She  mused  a  mo- 
ment, her  face  fallen  into  grief.  Then  she 


roused  herself.  "What'd  you  mean  by 
askin'  if  I  had  company?"  she  interro- 
gated Caroline. 

"Nothin',  on'y  they  say  Susan's  boy  's 
round  here." 

"Susan's  boy  ?  From  out  West  ? " 

Caroline  nodded. 

"He  was  into  Mis'  Flood's  yesterday," 
she  said,  "inquirin'  all  about  you.  Said 
he  had  n't  seen  you  sence  he  was  a  little 
feller.  Said  he  should  n't  hardly  dast  to 
call,  now  you  an'  his  mother  wa'n't  on 
terms.  Seems  'if  he  knew  all  about  that 
trouble  over  the  land." 

Hetty's  face  lighted  scornfully. 

"Trouble  over  the  land!"  she  echoed. 
' '  Who  made  the  trouble  ?  That 's  what  I 
want  to  know  —  who  made  it?  Susan 
Hill  May,  that's  who  made  it.  You  need 
n't  look  at  me,  Lucy.  I  ain't  pious,  as 
you  be,  an'  I  don't  care  if  she  is  my  step- 
sister. You  know  how  't  was,  as  well  as 
I  do.  Mother  left  me  the  house  because 
I  was  a  widder  an'  poor  as  poverty,  an' 
she  left  Susan  the  pastur'.  'T  was  al- 
ways understood  I  was  to  pastur'  my 
cow  in  that  pastur',  Susan  livin'  out  West 
an'  all,  an'  I  always  had,  sence  Benjamin 
died;  but  the  minute  mother  left  me  the 
house,  Susan  May  set  up  her  Ebenezer  I 
shouldn't  have  the  use  o'  that  pastur'. 
She's  way  out  West  there,  an'  she  don't 
Vant  it;  but  she'd  see  it  sunk  ruther'n  I 
should  have  the  good  on 't." 

"Well,"  said  Lucy  soothingly,  "you 
ain't  pastur'd  there  sence  she  forbid  it." 

"No,  I  guess  I  ain't,"  returned  Hetty, 
rising  to  go.  "Nor  I  ain't  set  foot  in  it. 
What's  Mis'  Flood  say  about  Susan's 
boy?"  she  asked  abruptly,  turning  to 
Caroline. 

"Well,"— Caroline  hesitated,  —  "she 
said  he  was  in  liquor  when  he  called,  an' 
she  heard  he  'd  be'n  carryin'  on  some  over 
to  the  Street." 

Hetty  nodded  grimly.  She  spoke  with 
an  exalted  sadness. 

"I  ain't  surprised.  Susan  drove  her 
husband  to  drink,  an'  she'd  drive  a  saint. 
Well,  my  Willard  was  as  good  a  boy  as 
ever  stepped.  That's  all  I  got  to  say." 
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The  sisters  had  exchanged  according 
glances,  and  Caroline  asked :  — 

"Stay  an'  set  down  with  us?  It's 
b'iled  dish.  I  guess  you  can  smell  it." 

Hetty  was  drawing  her  shawl  about 
her.  She  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  said  she.  " 'Bleeged  to  ye.  I'll 
pick  up  suthin'." 

But  later,  entering  her  own  kitchen, 
she  stopped  and  drew  a  sharp  breath, 
like  an  outcry  against  the  desolation 
there.  The  room  was  in  its  homely  order, 
to  be  broken,  she  felt,  no  more.  She  was 
childless.  All  the  zest  of  work  had  gone. 
She  threw  off  her  shawl  then,  with  a  sav- 
age impatience  at  her  own  grief,  and  be- 
gan her  tasks.  In  the  midst  of  them  she 
paused,  laid  down  her  cooking  spoon, 
and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"OLord!"  she  moaned.  "My  Lord!" 
This  was  the  worst  of  all  the  days  since  he 
had  died.  She  understood  it  now.  The 
flowers  were  gone.  They  had  formed  a 
link  between  the  present  and  that  day 
when  they  made  the  sitting-room  so 
sweet.  Even  the  fragrance  of  that  last 
sad  hour  had  gone.  Suddenly  she  laughed, 
a  bitter  note.  She  spoke  aloud :  — 

"If  the  Lord  '11  send  me  some  flowers 
afore  to-morrer  night,  I'll  believe  in 
Him.  If  He'll  send  me  one  flower  or  a 
sprig  o'  green,  I'll  believe  in  Him,  an' 
hold  up  my  head  rejoicin'.  like  Still' 
Lucy." 

She  repeated  the  words,  as  if  to  One 
who  heard.  Thereafter  a  quickened  en- 
ergy possessed  her.  She  got  her  dinner 
alertly,  and  with  some  vestige  of  the  in- 
terest she  had  been  used  to  feel  when  she 
cooked  for  two.  All  the  afternoon  it  was 
the  same.  Her  mind  dwelt  passionately 
upon  the  compact  she  had  offered  the 
Unseen.  Over  and  over  she  repeated  the 
terms  of  it,  sometimes  with  eager  com- 
mentary. 

"It  can't  hurt  nobody,"  she  reasoned, 
in  piteous  argument.  Her  gnarled  hands 
trembled  as  she  worked,  and  now,  with 
nobody  to  note  her  weakness,  tears  fell 
unregarded  down  her  face.  "There's 
things  I  would  n't  ask  for,  whether  or  no. 


Mebbe  they  'd  have  to  be  took  away  from 
somebody  else;  an'  I  never  was  one  to 
plead  up  poverty.  But  there's  plenty  o' 
flowers  in  the  world.  'T  would  n't  upset 
nothin'  for  me  to  have  jest  one  afore  to- 
morrer  night.  If  I  can  have  one  flower 
afore  to-morrer  night,  I  shall  know  there's 
a  God  in  heaven." 

The  day  began  with  a  sense(of  newness 
and  exaltation  at  which  she  wondered. 
Until  this  hour,  death  had  briefly  ruled 
the  house  and  chilled  the  air  in  it.  Her 
son's  overthrow  had  struck  at  the  heart 
of  her  vitality  and  presaged  her  own 
swift  doom.  All  lesser  interests  had  dwin- 
dled and  grown  poor;  her  life  seemed 
flickering  out  like  a*  taper  in  the  breeze. 
Now  grief  had  something  to  leaven  it. 
Something  had  set  up  a  screen  between 
her  and  the  wind  of  unmerciful  events. 
There  was  a  possibility,  not  of  reprieve, 
but  of  a  message  from  the  unseen  good, 
and  for  a  moment  the  candle  of  her  life 
burned  steadily.  Since  the  dead  could 
not  return,  stricken  mortality  had  one 
shadowy  hope:  that  it  should  go,  in  its 
turn,  to  them,  and  find  them  living. 
Again  she  vowed  her  belief  to  the  God 
who  would  send  one  sign  of  his  well- 
wishing  toward  her. 

"I'll  set  till  twelve  o'clock  this  night," 
she  said  grimly,  laying  her  morning  fire. 
"That's  eighteen  hours.  If  He  can't  do 
suthin'  in  eighteen  hours,  He  can't  ever 
do  it." 

At  ten  o'clock  her  work  was  done,  and 
she  established  herself  by  the  sitting- 
room  window,  her  knitting  in  hand,  to 
watch  for  him  who  was  to  come.  A  warm 
excitement  flooded  through  her  veins. 

"How  my  heart  beats!"  shesaidaloud. 
It  had  hurried  through  the  peril  of  Wil- 
lard's  illness  and  the  disaster  of  his  death. 
It  was  hurrying  now,  as  if  it  meant  to  gal- 
lop with  her  from  the  world. 

At  half -past  ten  there  was  the  sound  of 
wheels.  She  dropped  her  knitting  and 
put  her  hand  up  to  her  throat.  A  carriage 
turned  the  bend  in  the  road  and  passed 
the  clump  of  willows.  It  was  the  minis- 
ter's wife,  driving  at  a  good  pace  and 
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leaning  out  to  bow.  Hetty  rose,  trem- 
bling, her  hand  on  the  window  sill.  But 
the  minister's  wife  gave  another  smiling 
nod  and  flicked  the  horse.  She  was  not 
the  messenger. 

Hetty  sank  back  to  her  work,  and  knit, 
with  trembling  fingers.  The  forenoon 
wore  on.  It  was  Candlemas,  and  cloudy, 
and  she  remembered  that  the  badger 
would  not  go  back  into  his  hole.  There 
would  be  an  early  spring.  Then  grief 
caught  her  again  by  the  throat,  at  the 
thought  that  spring  might  come,  and 
summer  greaten,  but  she  was  a  stricken 
woman  whose  joy  would  not  return.  She 
rose  from  her  chair  and  called  out  pas- 
sionately — 

"Only  one  flower,  jest  one  sprig  o' 
suthin',  an'  I'll  be  contented!" 

That  day  she  had  no  dinner.  She  made 
it  ready,  with  a  scrupulous  exactitude, 
but  she  could  not  eat.  She  went  back  to 
her  post  at  the  window.  Nobody  went 
by.  Of  all  the  neighbors  who  might  have 
driven  to  market,  not  one  appeared.  Life 
itself  seemed  to  be  stricken  from  her 
world.  At  four  o'clock  she  caught  her 
shawl  from  its  nail,  and  ran  across  the 
field  to  Lucy.  Both  sisters  were  at  home, 
in  the  still  tranquillity  of  their  pursuits, 
Lucy  knitting  and  Caroline  binding 
shoes.  Hetty  came  in  upon  them  as  if  a 
wind  had  blown  her. 

"  Law  me ! "  said  Caroline,  looking  up. 
"  Anything  happened  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Hetty  recklessly,  "no- 
thin's  happened.  I  don't  know  as  't  ever 
will."  She  sat  down  and  talked  recklessly 
about  nothing. 

A  calla  bud,  yesterday  a  roll  of  white, 
had  opened,  and  the  sun  lay  in  its  heart. 
Hetty  set  her  lips  grimly,  and  refused  to 
look  at  it.  Yet,  as  her  voice  rang  on,  the 
feverish  will  within  her  kept  telling  her 
what  she  might  say.  She  might  ask  for 
the  well-being  of  the  slip  set  out  yester- 
day, or  she  might  even  venture, "  I  should 
think  you'd  move  your  calla  out  o'  the 
sun.  Won't  it  wilt  the  bloom?"  Then 
Lucy  might  tell  Caroline  to  snip  off  the 
bloom  and  give  it  to  her.  But  no  one 


spoke  of  plants.  Her  breath  quickened 
chokingly,  and  her  heart  swelled  and 
made  her  sick.  Suddenly  she  rose  and 
threw  her  shawl  about  her  in  wild  haste. 

"I  must  go,"  she  trembled;  but  at  the 
door  Lucy  stayed  her. 

' '  Hetty , ' '  she  called .  Her  voi  ce  faltered , 
and  her  eyes  looked  soft  under  wistful 
brows.  "Hetty!" 

Hetty  was  waiting,  in  a  tremor  of  sus- 
pense. 

"Well,"  she  answered,  her  voice  beat- 
ing upon  the  word.  "What  is  it  ? " 

Still  Lucy  spoke  with  diffidence,  as  she 
always  did  when  she  touched  upon  her 
faith. 

"I  was  only  thinkin'  —  I  dunno's  I 
can  tell  you,  Hetty  —  but  what  you  said 
yesterday,  you  know,  about  not  believin' 
there 's  any  God  —  I  was  goin'  to  ask  you 
who  you  think  made  the  trees  an '  flowers . ' ' 

Hetty  did  not  answer.  She  stood  there, 
her  hands  trembling  underneath  her 
shawl.  She  gripped  them,  one  upon  the 
other,  to  keep  from  stretching  them  for 
alms. 

"  Well,"  she  answered  harshly.  "Well !" 

"Well,"  said  Lucy  gently,  "that  'sail." 

Hetty  laughed  out  stridently. 

"I'm  goin'  over  to  Mis'  Flood's,"  said 
she,  her  hand  upon  the  latch. 

"  They  've  driv'  over  to  Fairfax  to  spend 
the  day,"  volunteered  Caroline.  "Better 
by  half  set  here." 

"Then  I'm  goin'  over  to  Ballard's." 
She  fled  down  the  road  so  fast  that  Caro- 
line, watching  her  compassionately,  re- 
marked that  she  "looked  as  if  she's  sent 
for,"  and  Lucy  said,  like  a  charm,  a 
phrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Hetty  looked  up  at  the  Floods'  and 
groaned,  remembering  there  were  plants 
within.  She  spoke  aloud,  satirically:  — 

"Mebbe  I  could  be  the  instrument  o' 
the  Lord.  Mebbe  if  I  climbed  into  the 
winder,  an'  stole  a  bloom,  I  could  say 
He  give  it  to  me." 

But  she  went  on,  and  hurried  up  the 
path  to  the  little  one-story  house  where 
the  Ballards  lived.  Grandsir  was  by  the 
fire,  pounding  walnuts  in  a  little  wooden 
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mortar,  to  make  a  paste  for  his  toothless 
jaws,  and  little  'Melia,  a  bowl  of  nuts  be- 
fore her,  sat  in  a  high  chair  at  the  table, 
lost  in  reckless  greed.  Her  doll,  forgotten, 
lay  across  a  corner  of  the  table,  in  limp 
abandon,  the  buttonholed  eyes  staring 
nowhere.  Grandsir  spoke  wheezingly :  — 
"We're  keepin'  house,  'Melia  an'  me. 
We  thought  we'd  crack  us  a  few  nuts. 
Help  yourself,  Hetty." 

'Melia  lifted  her  bowl  with  two  fat 
hands,  and  held  it  out,  tiltingly.  Her 
round  blue  eyes  shone  in  a  painstaking 
hospitality.  She  was  a  good  little  'Melia. 
"No,  dear,  you  set  it  down.  I  don't 
want  none,"  said  Hetty  tenderly.  She 
steadied  the  bowl  on  its  way  back,  and 
'Melia,  relinquishing  the  claims  of  enter- 
tainment, picked  into  her  small  mouth 
with  a  swift  avidity. 

"Clever  little  creatur'!"  Hetty  con- 
tinued in  a  frank  aside. 

But  Grandsir  had  not  heard. 
"How  old  was  Willard  ?  "  he  inquired, 
pausing  to  test  the  mass  in  his  mortar. 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
"Thirty-four,"  she  answered. 
"How  old?" 

After  she  had  repeated  it,  'Melia  turned 
suddenly,  and  made  a  solemn  statement. 
"I  picked  off  my  gloxinias  and  gave 
'em  all  to  Willard."    She  lisped  on  the 
name,  and  made  it  a  funny  flower. 
Hetty  was  trembling. 
"Yes,  dear,  yes,"  she  responded  pray- 
erfully.      "They   were   real    handsome 
blooms.  I  was  obleeged  to  ye."  She  won- 
dered if  the  lisping  mouth  would  say, 
"There's  another  one  open,"  and  the  fat 
hand  pluck  it  for  her.    She  shut  her  lips 
and  tried  to  seal  her  mind,  lest  the  child 
should  be  prompted  and  the  test  should 
fail. 

"I  dunno's  I  remember  what  year 
Willard's  father  died?"  Grandsir  was 
inquiring. 

"O  Lord!"  breathed  Hetty,  "I  can't 
bear  no  more."  She  threw  her  shawl  over 
her  head,  and  hurried  out. 

"Come  again,"  the  childish  voice 
called  after  her. 


Grandsir  had  begun  to  -eat  his  nuts. 
He  scarcely  knew  she  had  been  there. 

Hetty  went  swiftly  homeward  through 
the  dusk.  The  damp  air  was  clogging  to 
the  breath,  and  for  a  moment  her  warm 
kitchen  seemed  a  refuge  to  her.  But  only 
for  a  moment.  It  was  very  still. 

"I'll  give  it  up,"  she  said.  "There's 
flowers  in  the  world,  an'  not  one  for 
me.  I  might  'a'  had  'em  if  He'd  took  the 
trouble  to  send.  That  proves  it.  There 
ain't  anybody  to  send,  —  nor  care." 

She  walked  about  in  a  grim  scorn  of 
everything:  the  world,  the  way  it  was 
made,  and  herself  for  trusting  it.  When 
she  had  made  a  cup  of  tea  and  broken 
bread,  the  warmth  came  back  to  her 
chilled  heart,  and  suddenly  her  scorn 
turned  against  herself. 

"I  said  I'd  wait  till  twelve  o'clock  to- 
night," she  owned.  "I'm  the  one  that's 
petered  out.  This  is  the  last  word  I  speak 
till  arter  twelve." 

She  fortified  herself  with  stronger  tea, 
and  sat  grimly  down  to  knit.  The  min- 
utes and  the  half -hours  passed.  She  rose, 
from  time  to  time,  and  fed  the  fire,  and 
once,  at  eleven,  when  a  cold  rain  began, 
she  put  her  face  to  the  pane. 

"Dark  as  pitch!"  she  muttered.  "If 
anybody 's  comin',  they  could  n't  see  their 
way."  Then  she  lighted  another  lamp 
and  set  it  in  the  window.  It  was  a  quarter 
before  twelve  when  her  trembling  hands 
failed  her,  and  she  laid  down  her  knitting 
and  walked  to  the  front  door.  The  north- 
east wind  whipped  her  in  the  face,  and 
she  could  hear  the  surf  at  Breakers' 
Edge.  The  pathway  of  light  from  the 
window  lay  upon  a  figure  by  the  gate. 
A  voice  came  out  of  the  stillness.  It  was 
young  and  frank. 

"I'm  holdin'  up  your  fence,  to  rest  a 
spell.  I've  given  my  ankle  a  twist  some- 
how." 

Hetty  ran  out  into  the  storm,  and  the 
wind  lashed  strands  of  hair  into  her  eyes. 
She  stretched  a  hand  over  the  fence,  and 
laid  it  on  the  man's  shoulder. 
"Who  be  you?"  she  demanded. 
He  laughed. 
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"I'll  tell  you,  if  you  won't  bat  me  for 
it.  I'm  your  own  nephew,  near  as  I  can 
make  out." 

"Susan's  son?" 

"Yes;  much  as  my  life  's  worth,  ain't 
it  ?  Never  saw  anything  like  you  an'  mo- 
ther when  you  get  fightin',  —  reg'lar  old 
barnyard  fowls." 

She  gripped  his  shoulder  tightly.  Her 
voice  had  a  sob  in  it,  and  a  prayer. 

"You  got  anything  for  me  ? " 

He  answered  wonderingly. 

"Why,  no,  I  don't  know 's  I  have.  My 
ankle 's  busted,  that 's  all.  I  guess  I  can 
crawl  along  in  a  minute." 

She  remembered  how  fast  the  clock 
was  getting  on  toward  midnight,  and 
spoke  in  dull  civility. 

"You  come  in.  I'll  bandage  ye  up. 
Mebbe  't  will  save  ye  a  sprain." 

Later,  when  he  was  by  the  fire  and  she 
had  done  skillful  work  with  water  and 
cotton  cloth,  and  the  pain  would  let  him, 
he  looked  at  her  again. 

"You  an'  mother  ain't  no  more  alike 
than  a  black  an'  a  maltee,"  he  said. 
"Hullo!  what  you  cryin'  for?" 

The  tears  were  splashing  her  swift 
hands. 

"I  dunno,"  she  answered  shortly. 
"Yes,  I  do,  too.  You  speak  some  like 
Willard." 

The  clock  was  striking  two  when  she 
went  to  bed,  and  she  slept  at  once.  It  was 
necessary,  she  told  herself.  There  was  a 
man  in  the  west  room,  and  his  ankle  was 
hurt,  and  she  must  get  up  early  to  call  the 
doctor. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  went  like 
the  moments  of  a  familiar  dream.  The 
doctor  came,  and  the  boy  —  he  was 
twenty-six,  but  he  seemed  only  a  boy  — 
joked  while  he  winced,  and  owned  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  could  easily  lie  still  a 
spell,  if  Aunt  Het  would  keep  him.  She 
was  sorry  over  the  hurt,  and,  knowing 
no  other  compensation  for  a  man's  idle- 
ness, began  to  cook  delicate  things  for  his 
eating.  He  laughed  at  everything,  even 
at  her  when  she  was  too  solicitous.  But 
he  was  sorry  for  her,  and  when  she  spoke 


of  Willard  his  face  softened.  She  thought 
sometimes  of  what  she  had  heard  about 
him  before  he  came;  and  one  April  day, 
when  they  were  out  in  the  yard  together, 
he  leaning  on  his  cane  and  she  sweeping 
the  grass,  she  spoke  involuntarily:  — 

"I  can't  hardly  believe  it." 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"Folks  said," — she  hesitated, — "folks 
said  you  was  a  drinkin'  man." 

He  laughed  out. 

"I  did  get  overtaken,"  he  owned.  "I 
was  awful  discouraged,  the  night  I  struck 
here.  I  did  n't  care  whether  school  kept 
or  not.  But 't  was  Lew  Parker's  whiskey,' ' 
he  added,  twinkling  at  her.  "That  whis- 
key'd  poison  a  rat." 

She  paused,  with  a  handful  of  chips  ga- 
thered from  the  clean  grass. 

"What  was  you  discouraged  about?" 
she  asked  kindly. 

"Well,"  —  he  hesitated,  —  "I  may  as 
well  tell  you.  I've  invented  somethin'.  It 
goes  onto  a  reaper.  Mother  never  believed 
in  it,  an'  she  turned  me  down.  So  I  came 
East.  I  could  n't  get  anybody  to  look  at 
it,  an'  I  was  pretty  blue.  Then  the  same 
day  I  busted  my  ankle  I  heard  from  an- 
other man,  an'  he'll  buy  it  an'  take  all 
the  risk,  an'  —  George !  I  guess  mother  '11 
sing  small  when  Johnnie  comes  marchin ' 
home!"  He  looked  so  strong  and  full  of 
hope  that  her  own  sorrow  cried,  and  her 
face  worked  piteously. 

"You  goin'  back?"  she  faltered. 

"  Some  time,  Aunt  Het.  'Long  towards 
fall,  maybe,  to  get  things  into  shape. 
Then  I'm  comin'  back  again,  to  put  it 
through.  Who 's  that  ? ' ' 

It  was  a  neighbor,  stopping  his  slum- 
berous horse  to  leave  a  letter. 

"That's  Susan's  hand,"  said  Hetty,  as 
she  gave  it  to  him. 

He  read  it  and  laughed  a  little.  His 
eyes  were  moist. 

"See  here,  Aunt  Het,"  he  said,  "mo- 
ther 's  had  a  change  of  heart  because  I 
busted  my  ankle  an'  you  took  care  of  me 
an'  all,  —  an'  look  here!  she  says  she 
wants  you  should  use  the  long  pastur'." 

Hetty   dropped   her   apron   and   the 
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chips  it  held.  She  stood  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  out  over  the  meadow  and 
wishing  Willard  knew.  Then  she  said 
practically,  — 

"Soon's  your  ankle '11  bear  ye,  we'll 
poke  down  there  an'  see  how  things  seem." 

In  a  week's  time  they  went  slowly  down 
to  look  over  the  fences,  preparatory  to 
turning  in  the  cow.  Hetty  glanced  at  the 
sky,  with  its  fleece  of  flying  cloud,  and 
then  at  the  grass,  so  bright  that  the  eyes 
marveled  at  it.  The  old  ache  was  keen 
within  her.  The  earth  without  her  son 
would  never  be  the  same  earth  again,  but 
some  homely  comforting  had  reached  her 
with  the  springing  of  the  leaf.  She  looked 
at  the  boy  by  her  side1.  He  was  a  pretty 
boy,  she  thought,  and  she  was  glad  Susan 
had  him.  And  suddenly  it  came  to  her 
that  he  had  been  lent  her  for  a  little  while, 
and  she  was  glad  of  that,  too.  His  hurt 
had  kept  her  busy.  His  ways  about 
the  house,  even  the  careless  ones,  had 
strengthened  the  grief  in  her,  but  in  a 
human,  poignant  way  that  had  no  bitter- 
ness. 

They  went  about,  testing  the  fence 
lengths,  and  then,  before  they  left  the 
pasture,  stood,  by  according  impulse, 
and  looked  back  into  its  trembling  green. 
The  boy  had  let  down  the  bars,  but  he 
was  loath  to  go. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
an  upland  bank  where  the  sun  lay  warm. 
"I'm  tired." 

"Lazy,  more  like,"  said  Hetty.  But  he 
knew  she  said  it  fondly. 

He  lay  down  at  full  length,  and  she 
sank  stiffly  on  the  bank  and  leaned  her 


elbow  there.  She  looked  at  the  sky,  and 
then  at  the  bank.  It  was  blue  with  vio- 
lets. There  were  so  many  of  them  that, 
as  they  traveled  up  the  sod,  they  made  a 
purple  stain. 

"Well,  Aunt  Het,"  said  he,  "you've 
got  the  pastur'." 

She  nodded. 

"Don't  make  much  difference  how 
long  you  wait,"  he  continued,  "  if  it  comes 
at  last."  He  was  thinking  of  his  patent, 
and  Hetty  knew  it. 

"Mebbe  we  can't  have  things  when 
we  expect  to,"  she  answered  compre- 
hendingly.  "Still  Lucy's  great  on  that. 
'Don't  do  no  good  to  set  up  your  Eb- 
enezer,'  says  she.  *You  got  to  wait  for 
things  to  grow.'  Lucy's  dretful  pious." 
She  passed  her  brown  hands  over  the  vio- 
let heads,  as  gently  as  a  breeze,  caressing 
but  not  bending  them.  "I  dunno's  ever 
I  see  so  many  vi'lets  afore." 

"Like  'em,  Aunt  Het?"  he  asked  her 
kindly. 

"I  guess  I  do!"  But  as  she  spoke,  her 
eyes  widened  in  awe  and  wonder.  "My 
Lord !"  she  breathed.  "They're  flow- 
ers." 

The  boy  laughed. 

"What  'd  you  think  they  were?"  he 
asked,  with  the  same  indulgent  interest. 
"Herd's  grass?" 

He  turned  over  and  buried  his  sleepy 
visage  in  the  new  leaves.  But  Hetty  was 
communing  with  herself.  Her  old  face 
had  a  look  of  hushed  solemnity.  Her 
eyes  were  lighted  from  within. 

"Sure  enough,"  she  murmured  rever- 
ently. "  They  're  flowers. " 


GERMAN  IDEALS  OF  TO-DAY 


BY   KUNO   FRANCKE 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  publica- 
tions which  we  owe  to  Professor  Suphan, 
the  indefatigable  director  of  the  Goethe- 
Schiller  Museum  at  Weimar,  is  the  recent 
facsimile  edition  of  a  Hymn  to  Germany 
which  occupied  Schiller's  mind  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  This  Hymn  never 
passed  the  stage  of  sketches,  partly  in 
verse,  partly  in  prose;  but  even  these 
sketches  give  us  an  idea  of  the  noble  con- 
ception of  the  whole.  Apparently,  Schil- 
ler wanted  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of 
Germany  in  the  midst  of  her  national 
disasters;  he  wanted  to  tell  his  people, 
threatened  in  its  very  existence  by  the 
Napoleonic  invasion,  that  there  was  still 
a  hope  left  for  it;  he  wanted  to  contrast 
the  brute  force  of  military  prowess  with 
the  eternal  achievements  of  literature  and 
art.  "May  Germany,"  —  thus  runs  the 
beginning  of  this  sketch,  —  "may  Ger- 
many, at  a  moment  when  she  issues  with- 
out glory  from  a  terrible  war,  when  two 
arrogant  nations  (France  and  Russia) 
have  set  their  feet  upon  her  neck,  when 
the  victor  rules  her  fate,  —  may  she  feel 
herself?  May  the  German  take  pride 
in  his  name  ?  May  he  lift  his  head,  and 
with  firm  step  appear  in  the  company 
of  nations  ?  Yes,  he  may.  He  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  fight;  but  that  which 
makes  his  worth  he  has  not  lost.  Ger- 
man Empire  and  German  people  are  two 
different  things.  Bereft  of  political  power, 
the  German  has  found  his  worth  in  an- 
other sphere,  a  sphere  of  his  own;  and 
even  if  the  Empire  were  to  crumble  to 
pieces,  German  greatness  would  remain 
unimpaired. 

Das  1st  nicht  des  Deutschen  Grosse, 

Obzusiegen  mit  dem  Schwert ; 

In  das  Geisterreich  zu  dringen, 

Vorurteile  zu  besiegen, 

Mannlich  mit  dem  Wahn  zu  kriegen, 

Das  1st  seines  Eifers  wert. 


To  him,  the  German,  the  highest  destiny 
has  been  set.  He  has  been  chosen  by  the 
World-Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  temporary 
struggles,  to  devote  his  work  to  the  eter- 
nal structure  of  human  culture,  to  give 
endurance  to  what  the  fleeting  moment 
brings.  Therefore  he  has  assimilated  and 
made  his  own  what  other  nations  have 
produced.  Whatever  came  to  life  in  other 
ages  and  countries,  and  disappeared 
again,  he  has  stored  up;  the  treasures  of 
centuries  are  his.  Every  people  has  its 
day;  the  day  of  the  German  is  the  har- 
vest of  all  time." 

How  strangely  out  of  date  do  these 
words,  born  from  a  patriot's  grief  over  the 
political  humiliation  of  his  people,  appear 
at  a  time  when  "German  nation"  and 
"  German  Empire"  are  happily  not  any 
longer  contradictory  terms;  when  through 
extraordinary  military  achievements,  as 
well  as  through  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
statesmanship,  the  political  power  of  Ger- 
many has  been  more  firmly  established 
than  ever  before;  when  German  com- 
merce and  industry  are  competing  for  the 
front  rank  among  nations  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  question  which  con- 
fronts us  of  to-day  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  one  which  confronted  Schiller  and 
his  contemporaries.  Then  the  question 
was:  Will  the  high  state  of  intellectual 
refinement,  of  literary  and  artistic  cul- 
ture, reached  by  the  educated  few  re- 
act upon  the  masses  and  bring  about  a 
new  era  of  popular  energy?  Will  the 
striving  of  the  German  mind  for  univer- 
sally human  and  eternal  values,  for  en- 
lightenment, for  spirituality,  for  cosmo- 
politanism, result  in  a  heightening  of  na- 
tional power  also,  and  in  a  revival  of 
public  activity  for  material  ends  ?  Now 
the  question  is :  Will  the  new  era  of  popu- 
lar prosperity  and  national  self-assertion 
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result  in  a  reawakening  of  spiritual  striv- 
ings also  ?  Will  it  give  a  new  impetus  to 
the  longing  for  eternal  possessions  ?  Will 
it  lead  to  a  nobler  conception  of  human- 
ity, to  a  deeper  faith  in  the  Infinite,  to  a 
more  exalted  view  of  the  meaning  of  life 
and  the  mission  of  art  ?  Will  it,  in  short, 
bring  about  a  new  era  of  idealism  ? 

The  following  observations,  gathered 
during  a  recent  visit  in  the  land  of  my 
birth,  may  perhaps  serve  as  an  attempt  to 
analyze  the  physiognomy  of  contempora- 
ry German  life  from  this  point  of  view. 

Even  a  first  impression  of  the  external 
conditions  of  the  Germany  of  to-day  must 
convince  the  unprejudiced  that  German 
progress  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  not 
been  confined  to  industrial  and  commer- 
cial development.  Not  since  the  days  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
has  there  been  a  time  when  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  country  bespoke  such  ardent 
life,  such  intense  activity  in  every  domain 
of  national  aspirations,  as  now.  Even  the 
most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  picture  of  healthfulness, 
power,  orderliness,  and  enlightened  citi- 
zenship, which  meets  the  eye  of  the  trav- 
eler on  every  hand,  on  every  square  mile 
of  German  soil,  north  and  south,  east  and 
west.  These  flourishing,  well-kept  farms 
and  estates,  these  thriving  villages,  these 
beautiful,  carefully  replenished  forests, 
these  bustling  cities  teeming  with  a  well- 
fed  and  well-behaved  population,  these 
proud  city  halls,  stately  court  houses,  the- 
atres, and  museums  rising  everywhere, 
these  admirable  means  of  communication , 
these  model  arrangements  for  healthy  re- 
creation and  amusement, — how  plain- 
ly all  testify  to  a  remarkably  high  state 
of  public  consciousness!  This  magnifi- 
cent army,  with  its  manly  discipline 
and  its  high  standard  of  professional 
honor  (occasional  excesses  of  youthful 
Hotspurs  notwithstanding),  these  univer- 
sities and  technical  schools,  with  their 
joyousness  of  student  life,  and  their  ear- 
nestness and  freedom  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, this  orderly  management  of  po- 
litical meetings  and  demonstrations,  this 


sober  determination  and  effective  organi- 
zation of  the  laboring  classes  in  their  fight 
for  social  betterment,  this  respectful  and 
attentive  attitude,  even  of  the  masses,  to- 
ward all  forms  of  art,  —  what  unmistak- 
able proofs  of  a  wonderfully  organized 
collective  will,  of  an  instinctive  reaching 
out  toward  higher  forms  of  national  ex- 
istence! 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  some 
reason,  that  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
American  patriotism,  as  compared  with 
Old-World  sentiment,  consisted  in  this, 
that  it  was  preeminently  directed  toward 
the  future.  The  absence  of  a  long  his- 
torical tradition,  as  well  as  the  gigantic 
tasks  pressing  in  upon  a  people  still  in  the 
making,  undoubtedly  accentuate  this  for- 
ward-leaning of  American  patriotic  senti- 
ment. But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
that  German  patriotism  of  to-day  was 
preeminently  looking  backward,  that  it 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  that  it 
lacked  the  outlook  into  an  ideal  future. 
Germany,  too,  is  a  young  nation;  here 
too,  a  new  order  of  things,  new  tasks,  new 
ideals,  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the 
national  consciousness;  here,  too,  the  sub- 
stance of  patriotism,  if  not  its  form,  is 
concerned  with  the  working  out  of  the 
problems  of  to-morrow. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  ideals  which 
consciously  or  unconsciously  dominate 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world  of  the 
German  of  to-day,  shaping  his  concep- 
tion of  what  the  Germany  of  the  future  is 
to  be. 


The  average  American,  if  asked  to  de- 
fine his  political  creed,  would  probably 
without  much  hesitancy  sum  up  his  an- 
swer in  the  one  word,  Liberty.  The  Ger- 
man would  find  it  less  easy  to  give  a  gen- 
erally acceptable  answer  to  this  question. 
His  answer  would  vary  according  to  the 
variety  of  fundamental  political  demands 
contained  in  the  programme  of  the  party 
with  which  he  might  be  affiliated.  The 
Conservative  would  maintain  that  a  strong 
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monarchy  was  the  only  power  to  whose 
guidance  the  ship  of  state  might  safely  be 
committed;  and  the  principal  safeguard 
of  a  strong  monarchy  he  would  see  in  the 
army.  He  would  further  declare  a  close 
alliance  between  throne  and  altar,  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Church,  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  morals,  and,  as  to  governmental 
maxims,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  preference  to  the  methods  of  pa- 
ternalism and  state  regulation.  The  Lib- 
eral would  probably  point  to  the  English 
Constitution  as  his  ideal  of  government; 
he  would  speak  of  the  necessity  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  he  would  deplore 
the  impotence  of  the  present  parties,  he 
would  deride  militarism,  clericalism,  and 
protectionism,  and  he  would  declaim  on 
the  beauties  of  free  thought  and  free  trade. 
The  Centrist  would  above  all  inveigh 
against  the  principle  of  state  omnipo- 
tence, he  would  speak  of  "a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,"  he  would  exalt  the  work 
done  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  moral 
and  economic  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  he  would  demand  the 
admission  of  Catholic  thought  and  schol- 
arship on  equal  terms  with  Protestant  sci- 
ence in  the  higher  schools  and  universi- 
ties. The  Socialist,  finally,  —  not  to  speak 
of  a  number  of  other  ephemeral  parties 
and  fractions  of  parties,  such  as  the  Pan- 
Germans,  the  Anti-Semites,  and  so  on, — 
the  Socialist  would  squarely  come  out  for 
a  republic  as  the  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment; he  would  condemn  the  whole  ex- 
isting order  of  things  as  utterly  corrupt 
and  untenable;  he  would  wish  to  replace 
the  standing  army  by  a  militia  system, 
abolish  the  established  Church,  national- 
ize the  great  industries,  and  what  not.  In 
short,  it  would  seem  from  such  an  in- 
quiry as  though  there  were  a  great  chaos 
of  political  opinions  furiously  at  war  with 
one  another;  as  though  an  agreement  on 
some  few  fundamental  tenets,  irrespec- 
tive of  disagreement  in  matters  of  prac- 
tical expediency,  were  an  impossibility  in 
German  politics. 

Closer  questioning,  however,  would  re- 
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veal  the  fact  that  the  picture  of  the  future 
hovering  before  these  representatives  of 
the  various  German  parties  was,  after  all, 
not  so  radically  different  as  it  first  ap- 
peared. 

In  the  first  place,  the  headlines  in  the 
various  party  catechisms  —  in  Germany 
as  well  as  elsewhere  —  are  for  the  most 
part  not  much  more  than  hypnotic  form- 
ulae designed  to  catch  the  eye  and  to  de- 
lude the  party-follower  into  a  comfortable 
state  of  sleepy  assurance  that  he  believes 
these  things.  In  reality,  no  sane  Conser- 
vative would  deny  that,  if  the  monarchy 
had  no  other  justification  for  its  existence 
than  that  founded  upon  bayonets  and 
guns,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  the 
people  to  maintain  so  costly  an  institu- 
tion; and  as  to  the  reestablishment  of  pa- 
triarchical  methods  of  government  with- 
out popular  control,  that  is  a  pious  wish 
which  may  swell  the  breast  of  a  few  fanat- 
ics, such  as  the  notorious  Count  Piickler, 
but  the  practical  execution  of  such  wishes 
would  involve  the  perpetrator  in  serious 
conflicts  with  the  courts,  or  land  him  in 
an  asylum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
cord of  the  Liberal  party  —  which,  by  the 
way,  for  the  moment  has  almost  been 
effaced  in  national  as  well  as  in  state 
politics  —  has  been  such  that  one  may 
well  doubt  the  sincerity  of  its  professed 
enthusiasm  for  self-government  and  in- 
dependence of  thought;  for  no  party  has 
been  less  willing  to  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  its  opponents,  none  has  been  more 
ready  to  resort  to  coercive  measures 
against  powerful  minorities,  than  this 
very  party.  As  to  the  Centrist  party,  its 
motto,  "a  free  Church  in  a  free  State," 
is  in  reality  only  a  euphemism  for  "the 
State  controlled  by  the  Church,"  and 
would  disappear  from  its  programme  the 
moment  the  State  showed  the  slightest 
intention  of  carrying  it  out,  that  is,  of 
disestablishing  the  Church.  And  lastly, 
the  Socialist  talk  about  a  German  repub- 
lic is  so  manifestly  a  mere  catchword,  or 
at  best  so  shadowy  a  dream  of  immature 
brains,  that  it  need  not  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 
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While,  then,  a  good  many  of  the  appar- 
ent differences  and  contradictory  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  parties  turn  out 
to  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mere  surface 
ebullition  and  froth,  it  will  be  found  that 
all  German  parties  have  one  essential 
thing  in  common:  a  strong  confidence 
in  government  supervision.  This  con- 
fidence is  well  founded,  historically.  By 
whatever  ill-sounding  name  one  may  call 
it,  —  bureaucracy,  officialdom,  govern- 
mental caste,  or  what  not,  —  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  government  service,  both 
civil  and  military,  has  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  been  the  chief  taskmaster 
of  the  German  people  in  its  evolution  to 
national  greatness,  the  strongest  force  in 
the  gradual  working  out  of  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  government  service  of  any 
other  country,  except  possibly  that  of 
Japan,  has  been  so  unremittingly  and 
steadfastly  committed  to  the  principle  of 
public  welfare  as  the  only  law  of  conduct 
for  a  public  servant,  as  that  of  Prussia 
and  those  German  states  which  have 
taken  the  keynote  of  their  administration 
from  Prussia.  The  idea  that  a  public  of- 
fice is  a  public  trust,  and  that  efficiency 
and  trustworthiness  are  the  only  indis- 
pensable prerequisites  for  holding  office, 
has  come  to  be  something  so  self-evident 
to  the  German  mind  that  it  needs  no 
place  in  any  party  platform.  It  is  tacitly 
admitted  by  all  parties,  and,  although  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  German  administration  of  to- 
day is  strictly  non-partisan,  it  certainly 
must  be  said  that  this  is  the  principle  to 
which  it  tries  to  live  up. 

The  recent  conflict  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Education  with  a  large  part 
of  the  Prussian  student  body,  as  well  as 
with  not  a  few  governing  bodies  of  the 
universities  and  technical  schools,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  fact.  During  the 
last  decades,  Catholic  clubs  have  had  a 
great  ascendency  in  the  German  univer- 
sities. These  clubs  admit  as  members 
only  young  men  who  regularly  perform 
their  religious  duties,  and  are  in  every  re- 


spect faithful  sons  of  the  Church.  They 
are  affiliated  with  the  Centrist  party,  and 
make  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  make 
a  propaganda  for  its  policy.  Naturally, 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  student  body,  which  is  still  dominated 
by  free  thought  and  decidedly  anti-cleri- 
cal feelings.  When,  some  months  ago,  the 
Catholic  Club  of  the  Polytechnic  at  Han- 
over demanded  an  official  representation 
in  the  General  Students'  Committee,  this 
demand  was  refused  by  the  other  student 
organizations,  on  the  specious  plea  that 
the  Catholic  clubs  were  essentially  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  academic  free- 
dom, and  disdained  fellowship  with  the 
rest  of  the  student  body.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Faculty  also  took  this  view, 
and  other  polytechnics  and  universities 
followed  suit.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, however,  applying  the  principle  of 
non-partisan  administration,  sided  with 
the  Catholic  clubs,  and  refused  to  sanction 
their  exclusion  from  the  General  Students' 
Committee.  Thereupon  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  Prussian  universi- 
ties, a  flood  of  high-sounding  talk  about 
freedom  of  science,  about  the  defense  of 
modern  civilization  against  Romanism 
and  Medievalism,  mass  meeting  after 
mass  meeting  filled  with  denunciations 
against  the  "reactionary"  government. 
But  the  outcome  undoubtedly  will  be  a 
triumph  of  the  non-partisan  view  of  the 
government;  and  the  only  pity  is  that  it 
does  not  seem  at  present  likely  that  the 
same  view  will  be  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  guard  the  rights  of  other  stu- 
dent bodies,  less  acceptable  to  the  powers 
that  be, — for  instance,  Socialist  societies. 
But  to  return  to  our  main  question,  the 
question  whether  there  is  one  political 
ideal  uniting  the  great  diversity  of  Ger- 
man parties  in  a  common  aim.  The  tra- 
ditional non-partisan  methods  of  German 
administration,  we  saw,  have  brought  it 
about  that  all  German  parties  rely  much 
more  readily  than  is  the  case  in  most  other 
countries  on  government  action.  This 
widespread  trust  in  government  action, 
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on  its  part,  has  brought  it  about  that  the 
government  is  looked  upon,  much  more 
generally  than  in  England  or  America, 
as  the  great  harmonizer  and  arbitrator 
between  conflicting  interests.  And  this 
view  of  the  function  of  government,  in  its 
turn,  has  forced  into  the  very  centre  of 
political  life  a  demand  which  in  other 
countries  is  more  commonly  based  on 
moral  and  economic  grounds,  —  the  de- 
mand for  social  justice.  I  believe  I  am 
not  mistaken  if  I  designate  the  idea  of 
social  justice  as  the  peculiarly  German 
ideal  of  political  life. 

That  the  Socialist  party  should  have 
been  the  first  to  proclaim  this  ideal  is  in 
the  nature  of  things;  for  it  represents  the 
cause  of  the  masses  to  whom  social  jus- 
tice is  so  largely  denied,  the  disinherited 
and  the  downtrodden.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  an  ideal  of  the  downtrodden  only, 
it  is  an  ideal  inspiring  the  best  minds  of 
every  party  and  class;  it  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  very  make-up  of  the  people. 
The  Conservative  is  bound  to  it  by  the 
certainty  that  only  in  rallying  the  masses 
about  the  Imperial  standard  can  the  mon- 
archy in  the  long  run  be  saved.  The 
Centrist  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
social  justice  is  one  of  the  foremost  tenets 
of  Christian  teachings.  The  Liberal  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  without  this 
principle  there  is  no  really  enlightened 
civilization.  And  the  common  man 
throughout  the  land  feels  instinctively 
that  Germany,  of  all  countries,  is  the  one 
where  this  idea  is  destined  to  play  the 
leading  part  in  shaping  the  future  of  the 
nation. 

How  threadbare  and  antiquated  most 
of  the  other  ideals  have  come  to  be  that 
held  their  sway  during  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years !  How  few  of  those  that  swelled 
the  breasts  of  Schiller  and  his  contempo- 
raries are  a  living  force  to-day! 

The  brotherhood  of  nations  ?  Germany 
has  had  every  reason  during  the  last 
two  or  three  generations  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  declaim  about  humanity  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Every  step  which 


she  has  made  toward  national  unity  and 
consolidation  has  been  contested  by  her 
good  friends  and  neighbors :  the  Empire 
had  to  be  welded  together  in  a  bloody 
war  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  of 
France;  and  now  the  beginnings  of  Ger- 
man sea  power  are  grudgingly  watched, 
denounced,  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
thwarted,  by  the  cousins  across  the  Chan- 
nel. No,  the  brotherhood  of  nations  has 
no  particular  charms  for  the  German  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Enlightenment? 
The  time  has  long  passed  when  this  word 
beyond  any  other  thrilled  the  elite  of  the 
nation.  We  have  come  to  see  that,  price- 
less a  possession  as  intellectual  enlight- 
enment is,  it  is  after  all  not  without  its 
dangers,  and  easily  leads  the  masses 
to  materialism  and  moral  indifference. 
Freedom?  To  be  sure,  the  mission  of 
freedom  is  endless,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  work  left  for  her  in  contemporary 
Germany,  as  everywhere,  particularly  in 
religious  matters;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  that  the  German  constitution 
of  to-day  allows  to  the  individual  an 
amount  of  political  freedom  undreamed 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  larger  than 
the  great  majority  of  individuals  are  cap- 
able of  carrying.  Even  to  the  Social- 
ist, freedom  is  not  any  longer  the  one 
magic  formula  to  conjure  with;  what  he 
demands  is  not  freedom,  but  justice. 
Nationality?  To  the  great  mass  of  Ger- 
mans this  word  would  appeal  more  than 
either  human  brotherhood  or  enlighten- 
ment or  freedom.  And  yet  even  this  word 
does  not  any  longer  express  a  widespread, 
elemental  longing;  it  expresses  rather 
satisfaction  at  the  fulfillment  of  national 
aspirations,  pride  at  national  achieve- 
ments; it  has  ceased  to  be  an  ideal.  The 
question :  "  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vater- 
land?"  does  not  any  longer  make  the 
German  heart  beat  faster.  Industrial  pro- 
gress and  supremacy  ?  Certainly,  this  is 
a  tlu'ng  for  which  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  heads  and  hands  are  ceaselessly 
at  work,  a  goal  of  ambition  hovering  be- 
fore the  keenest  and  best  trained  minds 
of  the  country.  But  how  could  one  forget 
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that  this  very  progress  is,  often  enough,  a 
fetich  to  which  thousands  of  living  be- 
ings are  sacrificed,  a  cancerous  growth 
preying  upon  the  nation's  health  ?  How 
could  industrial  progress  ever  acquire  the 
dignity  of  a  national  ideal  ? 

Place  by  the  side  of  all  these  ideals  and 
objects  of  ambition  the  words  "social  jus- 
tice," and  you  will  see  at  once  that  this 
phrase  expresses  better  than  any  other  the 
ideal  content  of  German  patriotism  of  to- 
day. In  no  other  country  has  the  State  the 
same  obligation  to  control  the  exercise  of 
social  justice,  or  the  same  capacity  for 
maintaining  this  control,  as  in  Germany. 
A  government  which  strains  every  nerve 
of  the  people  for  public  purposes,  which 
takes  some  of  the  best  years  from  the  life 
of  every  citizen  for  military  service,  which 
at  every  important  point  of  the  individual's 
career  impresses  upon  him  his  connec- 
tion with  the  State  and  his  responsibility 
to  the  State,  such  a  government  cannot 
possibly  avoid  the  responsibility  of  acting 
as  the  great  social  peacemaker,  as  the 
mediator  between  capital  and  labor,  as 
the  advocate  of  the  weak,  as  the  support 
of  the  needy;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  in  exercising  this  duty  it  will 
more  and  more  be  drawn  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  industries  on  its  own 
account,  and  will  more  and  more  come  to 
be  the  great  employer  of  labor.  That  the 
German  government  is  fully  aware  of  this 
solemn  obligation,  and  is  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  capable  of  fulfilling  it,  is  am- 
ply proven  on  the  one  hand  by  the  gigan- 
tic undertaking  of  the  State  insurance  of 
workingmen  against  accidents,  invalid- 
ism,  and  old  age,  on  the  other  by  the  re- 
markable success  which  has  attended  the 
passing  of  the  German  railways  into  gov- 
ernment control.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  such  an  enormous  social  and  indus- 
trial power  vested  in  a  partisan  govern- 
ment would  inevitably  result  in  the  worst 
form  of  tyranny  and  oppression;  only  a 
non-partisan  government  is  capable  of 
wielding  this  power  for  the  cause  of  so- 
cial justice.  The  great  question,  then,  the 
great  desideratum  of  German  political 


life,  is  the  further  development  of  its 
historic  principle  of  non-partisan  govern- 
ment, the  building  up  of  a  government 
which,  while  recruited  from  all  the  vari- 
ous parties,  will,  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
declared  intent,  be  raised  above  all  par- 
ties, and  serve  still  more  exclusively  than 
it  does  nowt  the  one  great  cause  of  the 
common  weal.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  German  government  of  the  fut- 
ure will  habitually  unite  in  itself  the  best 
minds  of  the  Conservative,  the  Liberal, 
the  Centrist,  and  the  Socialist  parties, 
and  thereby  rob  party  life  of  its  present 
bitterness  and  implacability  ?  Does  not 
the  whole  trend  of  German  political  his- 
tory, with  its  traditional  aversion  to  the 
rule  of  parliamentary  majorities,  and 
with  its  traditional  insistence  on  a  stable, 
public-spirited,  and  highly  trained  civil 
service,  point  in  this  direction  ?  Is  not 
this  a  worthy  aim  of  patriotic  aspirations? 
And  will  not  this  complete  carrying-out 
of  non-partisan  government  for  the  sake 
of  social  justice,  the  establishment  of 
perpetual  party  compromises  within  the 
Executive  itself,  be  an  important  and 
highly  instructive  addition  to  the  history 
of  political  experiments,  and  enrich  the 
forms  of  government  by  a  new  and  pe- 
culiarly valuable  type?  Indeed,  here  is 
a  task  before  Germany,  for  the  success- 
ful solution  of  which  all  nations  will  owe 
her  a  debt  of  gratitude;  here  is  a  new 
chance  for  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  its  historic  motto 
of  "Suum  cuique"  is  not  an  empty  word, 
and  to  demonstrate  anew  its  wonderful 
power  of  uniting  faithfulness  to  inherited 
traditions  with  keenest  grasp  of  the  pro- 
blems of  the  future. 


If  social  justice  may  be  called  the  po- 
litical ideal  of  contemporary  Germany, 
social  efficiency  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental demand  of  the  new  German  edu- 
cation. 

The  times  are  long  since  passed  when 
scholarly  culture  could  still  be  considered 
the  chief  or  even  the  only  aim  of  higher 


training.  The  demands  of  practical  life 
have  become  so  manifold  and  so  pressing 
that  it  has  become  absolutely  imperative 
for  the  school  to  adapt  itself  to  these  va- 
riegated needs.  Hence  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  what  is  called  the  School  Re- 
form, a  movement  initiated  in  theory  by 
such  men  as  Paulsen,  Rein,  and  other 
university  professors,  directed  into  legis- 
lative channels,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Emperor,  chiefly  by  the  Prussian  Minis- 
try of  Education  under  the  skillful  execu- 
tive of  Dr.  Althoff.  The  abolition  of  the 
Latin  essay  in  the  final  examination  of 
the  Gymnasium,  the  increased  attention 
given  to  German  history  and  literature, 
the  introduction  in  certain  gymnasia  of 
French  previous  to  Latin,  the  reduction 
of  the  time  devoted  to  Greek,  the  admis- 
sion of  schools  without  Greek  (the  Real- 
gymnasia),  and  even  of  schools  without 
Latin  (the  Oberrealschulen)  to  the  same 
standing  with  the  gymnasia,  the  tenta- 
tive establishment  of  girls'  gymnasia,  the 
proposition  to  introduce  a  certain  amount 
of  election  into  the  curricula  of  the 
secondary  schools,  the  admission  of  wo- 
men to  the  universities,  and  even  to  the 
doctorate,  the  liberal  endowment  of  lab- 
oratories and  other  scientific  institutions 
at  the  universities,  the  foundation  of  new 
polytechnic  schools,  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  polytechnic  schools  as  being  of 
equal  rank  with  the  universities  and  as 
being  entitled  to  confer  the  highest  aca- 
demic degree,  —  all  this  has  a  decidedly 
practical  and,  as  scoffers  would  say, 
American  aspect. 

But  while  it  is  unquestionable  that 
most  of  these  reforms,  or  all  of  them,  have 
been  forced  upon  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities by  economic  needs,  and  the  in- 
creased struggle  in  all  strata  of  society 
for  making  a  livelihood,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  economic  motive  has  not  been 
the  only  one  in  bringing  about  these  re- 
forms. A  spiritual  motive,  as  well  as  a 
material,  is  lying  back  of  the  Educational 
Reform,  and  those  who  oppose  it — al- 
though they  may  imagine  themselves  to 
be  the  advocates  of  superior  interests  — 
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are  surely  not  the  only  supporters  of  ideal 
demands. 

The  increased  struggle  of  life,  the  quick- 
er pulsation  of  blood,  the  greater  tension 
of  will  and  intellect,  all  of  which  are  char- 
acteristic features  of  modern  society,  are 
bringing  about,  in  Germany  as  much  as 
anywhere  else  to-day,  a  new  type  of  man 
and  of  woman.  We  do  not  care, —  this  is 
the  instinctive  feeling  prevalent  among 
the  younger  generation  of  parents, —  we 
do  not  care  to  have  the  life  knocked  out 
of  our  children  by  the  old  learning.  Let 
those  who  have  a  special  bent  in  that  di- 
rection devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  world.  To  make  an  apprecia- 
tion of  ancient  literature  and  art  the  prime 
standard  of  cultivation,  to  demand  of  all 
of  us  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  to  confine  the  best  part  of  school- 
ing to  studies  of  direct  import  only  to  the 
philologist  or  the  historian,  —  this  is  intel- 
lectual tyranny.  What  is  the  colonization 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greeks,  compared 
with  the  gigantic  colonization  of  America 
by  the  Germanic  and  Romance  nations  ? 
What  is  the  struggle  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage over  the  supremacy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, compared  with  the  struggle  for 
world-dominion  that  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  few  centuries?  What  is 
the  conflict  between  the  Roman  plebs 
and  patriciate,  compared  with  the  huge 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor  that  is 
now  agitating  the  whole  civilized  world  ? 
What  is  even  Greek  literature  and  art, 
compared  with  the  wealth  and  variety 
of  artistic  ideals  and  types  produced  by 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England,  not  to  speak 
of  other  nations  that  have  enriched  the 
artistic  vision  of  our  own  age  ?  To  set  up 
the  ancient  languages  as  the  one  means 
of  linguistic  training,  to  magnify  ancient 
civilization  as  the  climax  of  all  human 
development,  is  worshiping  an  idol  of  ar- 
bitrary fancy.  Far  from  having  a  liberal- 
izing effect  upon  the  youthful  mind,  this 
insistence  by  the  schoolmen  upon  the  su- 
periority of  the  ancient  world  either  tends 
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to  narrow  the  range  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, or,  by  arousing  the  protest  con- 
sequent upon  all  exaggeration,  leads  to 
indifference  and  open  hostility  against 
the  very  thing  which  the  pupil  is  bidden 
to  admire.  The  true  and  essential  de- 
mand of  a  liberal  education  is  that  we 
should  be  made  intellectually  at  home  in 
our  own  country  and  people,  that  we 
should  know  the  history  of  our  mother 
tongue,  that  we  should  be  familiar  with 
the  great  epochs  of  our  national  develop- 
ment, —  whether  political,  literary,  or  ar- 
tistic, —  that  we  should  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  the  lit- 
erature of  those  nations  that  have  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  our  own  history, 
and  with  whom  we  have  now  the  most  in- 
timate relations, — in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, then,  at  least  the  English  and 
French  language  and  literature;  and  only 
after  all  these  requirements  have  been 
met,  should  the  study  of  the  ancient 
world  come  in  as  an  element  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  average  man. 

Is  it  not  an  intolerable  condition  of 
things  that  the  majority  of  our  educated 
men  should  have  struggled  through  the 
best  part  of  their  boyhood  with  Greek 
moods  and  tenses,  and  not  be  able  to  read 
our  own  Nibelungenlied  or  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide  in  the  original  ?  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  that  they  should  have  been 

initiated  into  the  details  of  archaeological 

j. 

discussions  concerning    excavations    m 

Olympia  or  Pergamon,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  been  left  practically  ignorant 
of  the  treasures  of  plastic  art  stored  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Bamberg  or  Naumburg 
or  Strassburg  ?  Is  it  not  preposterous  that 
they  should  have  been  made  to  worry 
through  Platonic  dialogues  and  Ciceron- 
ian orations,  without  for  the  most  part 
being  led  to  grasp  their  true  significance 
and  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  hardly 
know  more  than  the  names  of  such  men 
as  Milton  or  Voltaire  or  Rousseau, — men 
who,  both  on  account  of  their  language 
and  because  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
them,  are  very  much  nearer  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  youth  of  to-day  ?  If  we 


demand  a  complete  reversal  of  method  in 
the  study  of  the  humanities,  we  make  tTiia 
demand  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but 
in  the  name  of  liberal  education.  We  are 
convinced  that,  if  the  emphasis  of  the  in- 
struction in  all  schools  were  laid  upon  the 
modern  world, — modern  languages,  mod- 
ern history,  modern  art  and  literature  and 
thought,  —  education  would  acquire  a 
new  meaning.  It  would  cease  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  school  alone,  it  would  come 
to  be  a  part  of  public  lif  e.  It  would  be  a 
kind  of  self-scrutiny  of  the  national  mind 
as  to  the  foundations  of  its  own  strength. 
It  would  lose  all  the  harshness  and  arti- 
ficiality inseparable  from  the  old  system. 
It  would  stimulate  the  independent  activ- 
ity of  the  pupil,  and  his  desire  to  find  his 
own  bearings.  It  would,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  be  delivery,  —  delivery  from 
self-deception  and  self-conceit.  It  would 
be  a  most  active  power  in  preventing,  or 
at  least  allaying,  international  misunder- 
standings and  animosities.  For  how  could 
a  man  who  felt  truly  at  home  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  at  least  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England, fail  to  recognize  the 
close  interdependence  of  the  great  modern 
nations;  how  could  he  but  be  filled  with 
the  desire  to  contribute  on  his  part  toward 
their  mutual  understanding  and  friendly 
devotion  to  a  common  task? 

If,  then,  the  tendency  toward  modern 
subjects,  so  characteristic  of  contempo- 
rary German  instruction  in  the  humani- 
ties, is  actuated  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
ideal  motives,  the  same  must  be  said  of 
the  two  other  most  conspicuous  features 
of  German  education  of  to-day :  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  natural  science,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  interest  taken  by 
women  in  university  studies.  As  to  nat- 
ural science,  the  conviction  is  steadily 
gaining  ground  that,  quite  apart  from  its 
importance  as  an  economic  factor,  it 
should  form  part  of  the  liberal  training  of 
an  educated  man.  As  little  as  a  man  can 
be  called  truly  educated  who  is  not  intel- 
lectually at  home  in  the  great  problems 
and  conflicts  that  have  shaped  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  so  little  can  he  be 
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called  educated  who  is  not  intellectually  at 
home  in  the  physical  world  that  surrounds 
us.  And  what  age  has  brought  this  self- 
evident  truth  clearer  into  view  than  ours, 
which  puts  its  best  energy  into  the  service 
of  physical  observation,  and  which  year 
by  year  reveals  new  forces  in  the  cosmic 
order  hidden  heretofore  ?  It  is  this  truth 
to  which  Germany  has  risen  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  As  to  the  influx  of  wo- 
men into  the  universities,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  desire  for  economic  in- 
dependence or  the  necessity  of  self-sup- 
port has  not  been  the  most  cogent  cause 
of  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  Most 
of  the  German  women  do  not  pursue 
bread  and  butter  studies  in  the  univer- 
sity; what  they  crave  is  intellectual  stimu- 
lus. The  German  woman  has,  late  per- 
haps, but  on  that  very  account  with 
particular  ardor,  taken  up  the  struggle  for 
emancipation;  she  has  come  to  the  full 
consciousness  of  her  spiritual  dignity. 
She  does  not  want  any  longer  to  confine 
herself  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  house, 
she  does  not  want  any  longer  to  be  a  mere 
piece  of  decoration,  she  does  not  want 
any  longer  an  education  which  fits  her 
only  for  society  babble.  She  is  resolved 
to  get  on  her  own  feet  intellectually;  to 
grapple  herself  with  the  problems  of  mod- 
ern life;  to  become  a  comrade,  an  equal 
of  man;  to  reach  out  into  the  wide  realm 
of  liberal  study.  The  result  has  been  that 
to-day  there  is  hardly  a  German  family  of 
the  higher  classes  in  which  some  femi- 
nine member  is  not  taking  up  some  seri- 
ous life  work,  and  that  the  state  of  things 
of  a  generation  ago,  when  the  lieutenant 
was  the  ordinary  ideal  of  the  typical 
German  Backfisch,  is  fast  becoming  ob- 
solete. The  remarkable  activity  which 
German  women  have  of  late  displayed  in 
literature,  especially  in  lyrics  and  in  the 
novel,  is  only  one  phase,  although  a  high- 
ly significant  one,  of  this  widespread,  ar- 
dent, and  earnest  striving  of  womanhood 
for  higher  activity.  The  woman  question 
is  as  much  alive,  and  as  momentous,  and 
on  as  high  a  plane,  in  Germany  as  in  any 
other  country. 


It  will  perhaps  be  clear  now  in  what 
sense  I  called  social  efficiency  the  funda- 
mental demand  of  the  new  German  edu- 
cation. Not  in  the  sense  that  only  that 
has  social  value  in  education  which  is  of 
immediate  application  to  some  specific 
public  or  private  need;  but  rather  in  the 
sense  that  only  that  knowledge  is  socially 
valuable  which  has  been  self -acquired, 
which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
individual's  own  make-up,  which  adds 
to  the  individual's  originality,  which  in- 
creases his  or  her  power  of  adjustment  to 
given  conditions,  which  leads  to  a  fuller 
insight  into  the  great  problems  pressing  in 
upon  us  from  all  sides,  which  stimulates 
active  participation  in  public  work  of  any 
kind,  which  heightens  the  joy  of  life.  It 
will  also  have  become  clear  that  the  nick- 
name "American,"  which  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  new  education,  is  in  reality 
not  a  term  of  derision,  but  a  name  of  honor 
and  of  deep  significance.  For  it  brings  out 
the  fact  that  the  two  great  nations  which 
have  perhaps  more  to  give  to  each  other 
than  any  other  two  nations  of  to-day  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  fight  for  a  ra- 
tional, modern  education.  Indeed,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  question  that  it  is  in 
America  and  in  Germany  that  this  cause 
will  first  achieve  its  final  and  lasting  tri- 
umph. In  no  other  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Scandinavia,  is 
public  opinion  so  overwhelmingly  on  the 
side  of  the  new  ideal;  in  no  other  coun- 
try is  the  work  of  reconstruction  taken 
up  in  so  earnest,  methodical,  and  com- 
prehensive a  manner;  in  no  other  country 
has  the  reform  found  such  sagacious,  un- 
compromising, and  fearless  leaders.  It  is 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  two  most  influential 
men  in  educational  matters  in  America 
and  Germany  should  be  men  so  striking- 
ly alike  in  intellectual  temper  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot  and  Dr.  Althoff. 


in 

Thus  far  we  have  paid  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  the  spiritual  ideals  dominating 
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contemporary  German  life.  In  consider- 
ing this  side  of  our  subject,  we  are  at 
once  struck  with  a  remarkable  difference 
between  conditions  in  Germany  and  the 
state  of  things  in  other  countries,  particu- 
larly America  and  England.  In  America 
and  England  questions  of  the  higher  life 
are  still  very  largely  bound  up  with  the 
Church;  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
spiritual  problems  should  arise  in  either  of 
these  countries  without  the  Church  trying 
to  meet  them.  In  Germany,  the  Church 
has  ceased  to  be  a  moral  leader ;  it  has 
sunk  back  to  the  position  of  a  defender 
of  creeds.  The  inner  life  has  been  secu- 
larized in  Germany;  the  men  who  shape 
spiritual  ideals  are  philosophers,  poets, 
artists. 

In  a  large  measure  this  state  of  affairs 
is  due  to  the  after-effect  of  that  great 
epoch  of  German  humanism  signalized 
by  the  names  of  Goethe  and  Kant,  Schil- 
ler and  Fichte.  The  very  substance  of  the 
life  work  of  these  men  and  their  com- 
peers consisted  in  this,  that  they  replaced 
the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  atonement 
by  the  belief  in  the  saving  quality  of  rest- 
less striving.  Never  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  has  there  been  held  up  to 
man  an  ideal  of  life  more  exalted,  more 
inspiring,  freer  from  unworthy  or  belit- 
tling motives,  than  in  their  teachings. 
They  trusted  in  the  essential  goodness  of 
all  life;  they  conceived  of  the  universe  as 
a  great  spiritual  being,  engaged  in  con- 
stant self-revelation  and  in  a  constant 
struggle  toward  higher  forms  of  existence. 
They  believed  that  man,  as  a  part  of  this 
spiritual  universe,  was  in  immediate  and 
instinctive  communication  with  its  inner- 
most essence;  and  they  saw  the  great  of- 
fice of  man  in  helping  the  spirit  toward 
its  fullest  self-realization.  They  did  not 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
evil  in  the  world.  But  they  saw  in  evil 
merely  abortive  attempts  toward  good, — 
failures,  as  it  were,  of  the  world  spirit  in 
its  reaching  out  for  completeness  of  self- 
manifestation;  and  the  remedy  for  evil, 
the  atonement  for  guilt,  they  found  not 
in  contrition  or  self-inflicted  suffering,  but 


in  renewed  effort,  in  heightened  activity, 
in  unremitting  work.  That  the  practical 
demands  growing  out  of  this  new  faith, 
the  fullest  development  of  all  human  fac- 
ulties, the  freest  play  of  all  human  as- 
pirations, and  the  redemption  of  man 
from  sin  by  his  own  strength,  are  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  the  traditional 
church  doctrine  of  the  radical  perversity 
of  human  nature  and  the  impossibility  of 
salvation  except  through  divine  interces- 
sion, is  undeniable.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  they  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
whole  drift,  with  the  strongest  tendencies, 
of  modern  life.  And  there  can  be  no 
question  that  literature  and  art,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  expressions  of  what  is  most 
distinctly  modern  in  contemporary  life, 
cannot  help  drawing  their  best  inspira- 
tion from  such  views  as  these. 

During  the  decades  following  the  death 
of  Goethe,  the  problems  of  political  re- 
construction and  national  unity  so  largely 
absorbed  public  attention  that  the  higher 
demands  of  the  human  heart,  the  longing 
for  spiritual  perfection,  for  oneness  of  the 
individual  with  the  all,  for  the  harmoni- 
ous rounding  out  of  personal  life,  had,  as 
it  were,  to  be  hushed.  Hence  the  lame- 
ness, the  half-heartedness,  the  prevailing 
mediocrity,  of  German  literature  and  art 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. With  the  foundation  of  the  new  Em- 
pire in  1870,  the  most  urgent  national 
need  was  at  last  put  out  of  the  way;  a 
basis  for  a  secure  political  development 
had  been  established.  From  now  on, 
questions  of  the  inner  life  pressed  to  the 
foreground  once  more,  and  in  course  of 
time  there  followed  a  revival  of  that 
moral  enthusiasm,  that  intense  striving 
for  a  free  human  personality,  that  fearless 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  world  as  a 
great  living  organism,  which  had  brought 
about  the  great  epoch  of  German  culture 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To- 
day we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  literary  and 
artistic  movement  which  is  in  every  way 
a  worthy  counterpart  to  that  great  era  of 
moral  delivery;  to-day  literature  and  art 
have  again  assumed  the  role  of  leader- 
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ship  in  the  national  striving  for  spiritual 
possessions. 

If  we  were  to  express  in  one  word  the 
keynote  of  this  new  German  art,  so  as  to 
indicate  what  it  has  added  and  is  adding 
to  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  we  probably  could  not  choose 
a  better  word  than  sympathy  with  life,  — 
Lebensbejahung,  as  Nietzsche,  its  most 
impassioned,  though  by  no  means  no- 
blest, champion  would  say.  Of  course  no 
art  could  be  imagined  which  was  entire- 
ly devoid  of  this  sympathy  with  life;  the 
principal  difference  between  the  various 
epochs  of  artistic  development  consists  in 
the  greater  or  smaller  degree,  the  larger 
or  narrower  range,  of  this  sympathy.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  contemporary 
German,  as  indeed  of  all  modern,  art  is 
the  intense  ardor,  the  well-nigh  universal 
comprehensiveness  of  this  feeling.  Hu- 
manity,—  this  is  the  general  impression 
left  by  the  most  characteristic  produc- 
tions of  this  new  art,  —  humanity  is  once 
more  throbbing  with  the  desire  to  com- 
prehend all,  to  sympathize  with  all,  to 
feel  at  one  with  all.  Dumb  nature  and 
animal  life,  the  lot  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, the  drudgery  of  everyday  existence, 
the  suffering  of  the  downtrodden  and  the 
degraded,  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
instincts,  passions,  ambitions,  and  aspira- 
tions, —  it  is  all  worthy  of  loving  con- 
sideration and  interest,  all  is  part  of  one 
great  living  whole,  in  it  all  there  is  felt  the 
breath  of  the  infinite  spirit,  the  restless 
striving  of  the  universal  life  for  complete- 
ness of  existence. 

The  two  men  who  have  given  the  most 
perfect  artistjc  expression  to  this  new 
pantheism,  Richard  Wagner  and  Arnold 
Bocklin,  are  no  longer  among  the  living, 
but  their  works  are  as  active  a  force  in 
creating  the  ideal  atmosphere  of  culti- 
vated Germany  as  ever  before.  The  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  year  after  year 
listen  to  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  Wag- 
ner's music,  who  enter  into  the  world  of 
elemental  longings,  passions,  and  striv- 
ings contained  in  such  heroic  figures  as 
Tannhauser,  Tristan,  Siegfried,  or  Par- 


sifal, cannot  help  undergoing  thereby  a 
process  of  moral  revolution.  They  can- 
not help  being  made  to  feel,  —  blindly, 
perhaps,  in  most  cases,  but  on  that  ac- 
count no  less  forcibly, —  that  here  there 
are  types  of  a  life  raised  above  the  ordi- 
nary conceptions  of  good  and  evil,  beings 
that  have  in  them  something  of  the  pri- 
meval power  of  nature  herself,  superior 
both  to  happiness  and  to  distress,  finding 
their  only  law  and  their  only  joy  in  liv- 
ing out  what  is  in  them.  Even  where  their 
names  suggest  ecclesiastical  tradition  and 
lore,  these  heroic  figures  are  themselves 
as  unecclesiastical  as  possible;  no  matter 
whether  they  succumb  to  a  tragic  fate  or 
whether  they  press  on  to  victory,  they  are 
sufficient  unto  themselves,  they  remain 
unbroken,  they  have  no  need  of  changing 
themselves  into  something  which  is  con- 
trary to  their  natural  instincts;  what  in- 
spires, moves,  and  maintains  them,  is 
their  indestructible  faith  in  life,  their  in- 
stinctive assurance  that  they  themselves, 
are  indestructible  parts  of  that  great, 
mysterious  One  and  All  which  through 
countless  transformations  and  cata- 
clysms maintains  itself  in  unimpaired 
splendor  and  strength.  And  similar  is  the 
effect  of  Bocklin's  paintings.  Here  also 
there  is  a  life,  exultant,  ecstatic  almost, 
with  the  feeling  of  the  oneness  of  man 
with  the  powers  that  surround  him.  Here 
the  line  dividing  man  and  nature  has 
been  effaced  entirely.  Whether  we  see 
tire  surf  dashing  against  the  rocks,  toss- 
ing about  in  its  mighty  whirl  a  fantastic 
host  of  half -human,  half -animal  forms,  or 
the  fights  of  centaurs  on  lonely  mountain 
heights,  encompassed  by  rolling  clouds; 
whether  the  wonders  of  the  forest  open 
before  us  in  the  shy,  half-crazed  glance  of 
the  unicorn  stepping  noiselessly  through 
its  gruesome  dusk;  whether  the  holy 
grove  receives  us  in  common  with  the 
solemn  company  gathered  about  the  altar 
and  bending  in  mute  adoration  before 
the  sacred  flame;  whether  we  lose  our- 
selves in  gentle  meditation  with  the  ven- 
erable old  hermit  playing  the  violin  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  whether 
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we  follow  the  daring  fancy  of  the  knight- 
errant  riding  with  head  erect  and  lordly 
mien  over  the  sandy,  desolate  beach; 
whether  the  sun  sparkles  in  the  brook 
and  the  meadows  teem  with  flowers  and 
sporting  children,  or  whether  the  Island 
of  the  Dead,  with  its  sombre  cypresses 
and  its  austere  rocks,  looms  up  from  the 
glassy  sea,  —  everywhere  there  seems  to 
look  at  us  that  same  magic,  all-embra- 
cing, all-enfolding,  inexhaustible  being, 
of  which  man,  beast,  plant,  and  all  the 
elements  are  partial,  but  closely  kindred, 
manifestations;  everywhere  our  sense  of 
life  is  heightened,  our  sympathy  is  en- 
larged, our  passions  are  stirred,  our  long- 
ing for  a  complete  rounding  out  of  all 
our  faculties  is  intensified.  Of  Bocklin  it 
may  in  truth  be  said  that  he  has  forced 
the  present  generation  of  Germans  to 
see  in  a  new  way,  more  intensely,  and  at 
wider  range;  that  the  sky  seems  bluer, 
the  meadow  greener,  the  light  of  the  sun 
more  dazzling,  the  shadow  of  the  poplar 
and  the  cypress  deeper,  than  before  he 
opened  our  eyes  to  these  sights;  that  he, 
as  no  one  before  him,  has  revealed  na- 
ture as  one  gigantic,  irresistible  striving 
for  beauty,  for  color,  for  light,  for  variety 
of  forms,  for  perfection  of  types.  That  a 
man  of  such  astounding  creative  power, 
and  of  such  an  extraordinary  wealth  of 
ideas  as  he,  should  during  his  lifetime 
have  had  to  struggle  against  all  sorts  of 
prejudices  and  animosities,  and  that  even 
now  he  should  hardly  have  begun  to  ex- 
ert an  influence  beyond  the  confines  of 
German-speaking  countries,  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  how  hard  it  is  for  the  truly  great 
to  dispossess  fat  mediocrity. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  sculptors,  paint- 
ers, musicians,  and  authors  of  the  young- 
er generation  can  be  compared  in  range 
and  sweep  of  conception  with  the  two 
masters  whose  works  will  probably  stand 
to  posterity  as  calmly  resplendent  sym- 
bols of  all  the  brooding,  longing,  striving, 
all  the  passion,  exultation,  and  restless 
activity  that  vibrated  in  German  hearts 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  That, 


however,  even  the  most  modern  German 
art  and  literature  is  committed  to  these 
same  ideals,  that  it  is  permeated  with  this 
same  zeal  of  grappling  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  existence,  that  it  is 
impelled  by  the  same  desire  to  express 
the  innermost  cravings  of  life  in  all  their 
wealth  and  variety,  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  such  names  as  Richard  Strauss, 
Max  Klinger,  Gerhard  Hauptmann,  Jo- 
seph Widmann,  Wilhelm  von  Polenz, 
Ricarda  Huch,  Helene  Bbhlau.and  Clara 
Viebig,  is  sufficient  proof.  And  it  should 
be  added  that  recent  years  have  given  us 
not  a  few  productions  which,  for  their 
artistic  perfection  as  well  as  their  spiritual 
significance,  may  well  be  ranked  among 
the  great. 

Think  of  such  creations  as  Strauss's 
Tod  und  Verkldrung,  Klinger 's  Beetho- 
ven, Hauptmann 's  Der  Arme  Heinrich, 
Widmann 's  Maikafer-Komoedie,  —  has 
the  contemporary  art  of  other  nations 
anything  to  offer,  deeper  in  feeling  or 
more  irresistible  in  expression  ?  Does  not 
Strauss's  ravishing  composition  lead  us 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  elemental 
struggles  and  catastrophes  of  life ;  does 
it  not  spread  before  us  the  vision  of  an 
infinite,  all-embracing  activity  ?  Has  not 
Klinger's  chisel  transformed  the  features 
of  Beethoven  into  a  symbol  of  the  con- 
centrated energy  of  modern  intellectual 
striving;  has  it  not  made  the  marble  pro- 
claim the  indomitable  determination  of 
modern  man  to  conquer  matter  ?  Is  not 
Hauptmann 's  dramatization  of  the  me- 
diaeval legend  of  "Poor  Henry"  a  won- 
derful embodiment  of  the  modern  long- 
ing for  firmness  of  faith,  _  for  spiritual 
resurrection,  —  a  song  of  redemption  by 
inner  transformation?  And  does  not 
Widmann's  fantastic  poem  of  the  joys, 
the  desires,  and  the  tragedy  of  insect  life 
open  up  our  heart  to  everything  that  lives 
and  draws  breath;  does  it  not  make  us 
see  our  own  life  in  a  new  light,  increasing 
our  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  strength- 
ening our  readiness  to  endure  ?  Indeed, 
here  there  are  ideal  creations  that  have 
sprung  from  the  very  midst  of  the  spirit 
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ual  problems  that  surround  us;  here 
there  are  hymns  of  modern  belief;  here 
art  appears  in  her  noblest  form,  as  priest- 
ess of  humanity,  as  healer,  uplifter,  ex- 
horter,  and  redeemer. 

But  quite  apart  from  such  works  as 
these,  works  appealing  to  aspirations 
universally  human  and  removed  in  sub- 
ject matter  from  the  actual  conditions  of 
to-day,  what  a  wealth  of  idealism  and 
joyous  vitality  has  come  to  light  of  late 
in  the  literature  dealing  directly  with  con- 
temporary subjects  and  situations.  The 
German  novel,  in  particular,  has  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  undergone 
a  complete  transformation.  Not  in  vain 
has  it  gone  to  school  with  the  masters 
of  realism  in  Russia  and  France;  it  has 
learned  directness  of  expression,  precision 
of  delineation,  perspicuity  of  grouping, 
simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  charac- 
terization. As  mere  specimens  of  artistic 
composition,  such  novels  as  Polenz's  Der 
Biittnerbauer,  Ricarda  Huch's  Rudolf 
Ursleu,  Clara  Viebig's  Das  Weiberdorf  or 
Das  Schlafende  Heer,  Helene  Bohlau's 
Der  Rangierbahnhof  or  Das  Recht  der 
Mutter  are  equal  to  anything  which  the 
contemporary  novelists  of  Europe  or 
America  have  produced.  What,  how- 
ever, gives  their  peculiar  significance  to 
these  and  similar  German  novels  of  to- 
day is  the  noble,  generous  humanity  per- 
vading them,  the  sympathy  with  human 
suffering  and  struggling,  the  charitable 
view  taken  even  of  the  degenerate  and 
the  criminal,  the  openness  and  hospital- 
ity for  any  kind  of  strong  and  genuine 
feeling,  the  belief  in  the  sacredness  of 
life,  the  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  all 
of  its  types,  the  eagerness  to  approach 
all  questions  of  private  conduct  or  pub- 
lic morality  without  prejudice  or  malice, 
the  trust  in  the  saving  quality  of  honest 
endeavor  and  courageous  grappling  with 
circumstance.  These  novelists  are  moral 
leaders,  even  though  they  do  not  know 
it,  and  most  effectively  so  when  they  do 
not  intend  to  be.  They  are  helping 
toward  a  wider  and  fuller  conception  of 
humanity,  a  more  truthful  foundation  of 


morals,  a  freer  development  of  personali- 
ty, a  society  based  on  justice  and  reason. 
They  are  enriching  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  the  German  people;  they  are  add- 
ing to  its  storehouse  of  spiritual  ideals. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
the  Church,  the  great  organized  power  for 
the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  spir- 
ituality, has  remained  entirely  foreign  to 
this  body  of  spiritual  ideals  which,  sprung 
from  the  great  epoch  of  German  Classi- 
cism and  Romanticism,  have  formed  the 
German  lay  religion  ever  since,  and  have 
during  the  last  few  decades  found  re- 
newed expression  in  literature  and  art. 
Unfortunately,  this  statement  is  not  quite 
strong  enough.  The  Church,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  has  not  only  main 
tained  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward 
these  ideals;  it  has  over  and  over  again 
declared  its  open  hostility  to  them,  it 
has  condemned  them  as  unchristian  and 
atheistic,  it  has  designated  them  as  the 
root  of  all  evil  in  modern  society. 

Here  there  lies  the  fundamental  an- 
tagonism, the  cardinal  paradox,  of  con- 
temporary German  life.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  greater  chance,  a  wider  opportu- 
nity, for  the  Church  to  become  a  spiritual 
leader,  to  receive  into  its  own  stream  all 
the  higher  aspirations  of  the  nation,  than 
in  Germany.  No  people  is  at  heart  more 
deeply  religious  than  the  German;  no- 
where is  there  more  individual  reaching 
out  after  the  infinite.  No  view  of  life 
seems  more  clearly  destined  to  become 
the  common  creed  of  modern  humanity 
than  the  noble  optimism,  the  joyous  trust 
in  the  universe,  the  belief  in  the  affinity  of 
all  things,  the  sympathy  with  all  existence, 
the  faith  in  work,  in  continual  endeavor 
as  the  royal  road  to  redemption,  which  are 
the  living  legacy  of  our  classic  literature 
and  philosophy.  There  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  in  these  convictions  which 
the  Church  might  not  assimilate.  By  pla- 
cing herself  on  the  same  intellectual  level 
with  our  thinkers,  poets,  and  artists;  by 
relinquishing  the  unworthy  notion  of  an 
extramundane  deity  residing  somewhere 
in  a  corner  of  the  universe;  by  abandoning 
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the  childish  conception  of  a  single  revela- 
tion of  this  deity  in  times  past  through 
the  mouths  of  a  few  men  and  to  a  few 
chosen  people;  by  resolutely  casting  aside 
the  incongruous  idea  of  the  salvation  of 
mankind  through  one  vicarious  sacrifice; 
by  openly  adopting  a  religion  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  modern  view  of  the 
universe,  which  is  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  demands  of  every  human  in- 
stinct, and  which  listens  without  fear  to 
every  message  of  Nature  and  all  her  in- 
terpreters, —  the  Church  would  at  once 
rally  around  herself  all  the  longing,  striv- 
ing, aspiring  minds  of  the  nation,  and  a 
new  era  of  popular  religious  life  would 
be  at  hand.  Germany,  the  home  of  free 
thought,  would  become  the  home  of  a 
new,  free  religion,  also. 

Instead  of  that,  what  do  we  see  ?  We 
see  that  the  Church,  of  all  the  public 
forces  in  German  life  of  to-day,  is  the  only 
one  which  has  remained  absolutely  sta- 
tionary; that  she  obstinately  clings  to  a 
set  of  beliefs  which  are  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  most  primitive  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  common  schools;  that 
she  forces  these  beliefs  upon  the  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools,  nay,  even  upon 
the  theological  faculties  of  the  universi- 
ties, the  seats  of  the  "Higher  Criticism;" 
that  she  applies  her  obsolete  and  unen- 
lightened views  with  such  consistency  and 
energy  that  she  has,  for  instance,  succeed- 
ed in  having  cremation  forbidden  by  law 
in  Prussia,  on  the  ground  of  this  process 
of  interment  being  prejudicial  to  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body;  we  see,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Church  is  doing  her  best 
to  make  religious  life,  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  appear  as  one  pro- 
digious lie  or  mockery.  No  wonder  that, 
in  the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany,  at 
least,  the  religious  instruction  forced  upon 
school  children  leads  in  most  cases  with 
growing  maturity  only  to  contempt  for 
everything  connected  with  church  life; 
that  sermons  as  a  rule  are  preached  to 


empty  benches;  that  the  materialistic  va- 
garies of  Haeckel  and  the  immeasured 
anticlericalism  of  Nietzsche  find  a  ready 
ear  with  the  masses,  and  incite  them  to 
hatred  of  religion  herself. 

Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  last. 
Either  the  Church  persists  in  her  present 
defiance  of  everything  that  makes  life  in- 
teresting and  precious  to  thinking  men. 
In  that  case  the  disaffection  and  the  re- 
volt against  the  Church  will,  of  course, 
steadily  grow,  and  ultimately  reach  such 
dimensions  that  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system  goes  to  ruin.  Or,  the  Church  rises 
at  last  to  her  opportunity,  fills  herself 
with  the  modern  f,aith  in  life,  casts  to  the 
winds  dogmatic  squabbles,  and  preaches 
that  God  whom  Christ  and  his  disciples 
preached,  the  infinite  spirit  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  In 
that  case  there  will  be  a  religious  reawak- 
ening such  as  Germany  has  not  seen  since 
Luther.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  us. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  We  have 
seen  that  contemporary  Germany  is  by 
no  means  lacking  in  ideal  impulses.  So- 
cial justice  as  the  controlling  force  in  the 
development  of  political  institutions,  so- 
cial efficiency  as  the  goal  of  education, 
universal  sympathy  with  life  as  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  literature  and  art,  —  this 
is  a  triad  of  uplifting  motives  which  can- 
not help  stimulating  every  constructive 
energy,  every  power  for  good,  contained 
in  the  nation.  All  that  Germany  needs  is 
an  undisturbed  condition  of  public  affairs, 
absence  of  foreign  complications,  and 
mutual  forbearance  and  good-will  in  do- 
mestic controversies.  With  this  prospect 
assured,  the  new  ideals  briefly  analyzed 
on  the  preceding  pages  will  more  and 
more  completely  dominate  the  national 
consciousness,  and  the  way  will  be  free 
toward  a  golden  age  of  German  achieve- 
ments in  every  domain  of  higher  aspira- 
tion. 
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BY   CAROLINE   DUER 


"THERE  are  no  two  ways  about  it, 
Emma,"  said  her  cousin,  "you  ought  to 
have  a  change.  You  're  moped  to  death." 

Miss  Hinsdale  looked  with  kind  eyes  at 
the  girl,  who  was  sacrificing  a  day  to  her 
suburban  seclusion,  and  smiled. 

"I'm  in  no  danger  of  being  moped  to 
death  during  your  visits,  at  any  rate,"  she 
returned  affectionately. 

And  indeed,  there  was  so  much  exu- 
berant youth  about  this  cousin,  —  such 
an  amount  of  irresponsible,  light-hearted 
mischief  and  vitality,  that  the  stuffy, 
draughty  little  wooden  house  itself,  sit- 
ting hunched  in  the  snow  under  the  fir 
trees,  seemed  to  expand  its  lungs,  and 
breathe  in  the  spicy  scents  of  spring  when 
she  was  in  it. 

"You  cheer  one  up  very  much,"  con- 
tinued Emma. 

"Oh,  for  a  few  hours,  perhaps,"  an- 
swered the  other,  fitting  her  fingers  into 
her  gloves,  "but  that's  not  what  I  mean. 
Now  that  you  are  free  from  —  from  re- 
sponsibility, you  know  "  (thus  delicately 
alluding  to  the  somewhat  recent  demise 
of  Emma's  irascible  old  invalid  of  a  fa- 
ther), "now  that  you  have  nothing  to  tie 
you  down  here,  you  ought  to  get  away. 
You  ought  to  travel.  Why  don't  you  ?  " 

"I  lack  the  energy  to  carry  me  very 
far,  I'm  afraid,"  confessed  Miss  Hins- 
dale, sighing,  "to  say  nothing  of  the  for- 
tune." 

"Energy!  nonsense!  Go  as  far  as 
you  can,  and  trust  to  luck  to  bring  you 
back,"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "I'd  rather 
be  stranded  anywhere  than  here.  Shut  up 
in  the  country  —  in  winter  —  with  three 
doddering  old  servants  —  and  no  com- 
pany but  the  rector's  once  in  two  weeks 
or  so —  Gracious!  I'd  go  mad  —  or 
marry!  I'm  not  sure  which." 

"Marriage  would  be  a  resource,"  re- 


plied Emma,  gravely  humorous.  "I 
might  advertise  in  the  papers:  'Wanted, 
a  husband,  —  even  a  bad  one,  —  by  a 
lady  in  the  country.'  And  I  think  I 'd  add 
'Musician  preferred.'  " 

"  Why  ?   You  're  not  musical." 

"No,  but  it  might  solace  his  leisure 
hours  to  have  a  wonderful  old  violin  to 
play  upon.  And  I  happen  to  have  one. 
I  don't  know  how  it  came  into  the  family, 
but  papa,  who  was  learned  in  such  mat- 
ters, said  it  was  a  Stradivarius." 

"Then  if  I  were  in  your  place  I'd  sell 
it,  and  go  abroad." 

"If  you  were  in  my  place  you  'd  feel  as 
I  do,  —  that  it 's  a  lonely  thing  to  travel 
about  the  world  by  one's  self.  I  do  need 
a  change.  Sometimes  I  long  for  it  un- 
speakably, but  I  don't  seem  to  have  the 
spirit  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  it.  It  must 
come  to  me." 

"You  are  n't  the  kind  of  person  to  at- 
tract adventure,  I'm  afraid,"  cried  the 
pretty  cousin,  shaking  her  head  and  flash- 
ing her  brilliant  eyes.  "Now  if  it  were 
in  my  hands"  — 

She  kissed  Emma,  and  departed,  leav- 
ing the  sentence  unfinished. 

Miss  Hinsdale's  ridiculous  old  horse, 
carryall,  and  coachman  conveyed  her 
away,  and  Miss  Hinsdale  stood  at  the 
window,  and  watched  them  out  of  sight. 

But  some  unsettling  influence  remained 
behind.  The  spice  of  youth  yet  lingered 
in  the  atmosphere.  She  suddenly  felt  re- 
bellious against  her  own  life,  —  her  sur- 
roundings, —  her  age,  —  her  looks,  —  her 
neat,  prim,  orderly  ways.  She  wanted 
with  vague  passion  to  be  something  she 
had  never  been,  to  do  many  things  she 
had  never  done,  to  escape  in  any  way  out 
of  the  rut  into  which  circumstances  had 
forced  her.  Looking  back,  she  seemed  al- 
ways to  see  herself  managing  the  house 
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adjusting  means  to  sudden  emergencies, 
waiting  upon  her  father.  She  had  been 
used  to  spend  her  time,  her  care,  her  every 
thought,  upon  others,  —  but  now  there 
was  no  one  who  needed  her.  She  was 
free,  and  she  told  herself  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  her  shutting  up  her 
inconvenient  little  house,  boarding  her 
exacting  old  servants,  and  creeping  a  few 
paces  out  into  the  world  with  her  income 
in  her  pocket,  and  her  thirty-nine  re- 
spectable years  about  her  eyes,  but  in  her 
heart  she  knew  that  she  lacked  the  initia- 
tive for  such  a  step. 

As  she  had  said  to  her  cousin,  the 
change  must  come  to  her;  she  had  not 
the  energy  to  go  and  seek  it. 

And  indeed,  it  needed  not  only  energy, 
but  a  physical  force  which  Emma  did  not 
possess,  to  seek  anything  abroad  for  the 
next  few  days.  Bitter  winds  and  many 
feet  of  frozen  snow  kept  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cottage  weather-bound,  and  their 
seclusion  was  invaded  by  nobody  more  ex- 
citing than  the  reluctant  and  somewhat 
frost-bitten  tradesmen  who  served  them. 
Then  a  sudden  thaw  made  the  roads  even 
more  impassable,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  as  dismal  a  week  as  she  had  ever 
spent  that  Emma,  opening  her  window 
one  morning,  found  herself  greeted  by 
soft  airs  and  sunshine  such  as  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  month  of  May. 

It  was  good  to  be  alive  on  such  a  day. 
She  went  about  her  small  household  tasks 
with  a  light  heart,  humming  a  little  tune 
to  herself  as  she  dusted  the  time-honored 
ornaments  in  the  drawing-room.  This 
was  a  lengthy  operation,  and  she  was  still 
in  the  midst  of  it  when  the  doorbell 
sounded  a  weak,  wiry  alarm  through  the 
house,  surprising  her  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  involuntarily  stood  still,  a  cup  in 
one  hand  and  a  fine  cloth  in  the  other, 
listening  to  the  result  of  so  unusual  a  sum- 
mons. She  was  caught  in  this  attitude  as 
the  curtains  parted  to  admit  a  visitor. 

He  was  a  delicate-featured  young  man, 
with  curly  brown  hair,  and  gray  eyes 
that  seemed  to  look  past  one  into  a  dis- 
tance peopled,  apparently,  by  angels.  He 


was  dressed  in  exceedingly  well-cut,  if 
rather  shabby  clothes,  and  carried  him- 
self like  a  gentleman.  Emma,  being  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  his  presence,  hesitated 
for  a  second  or  two  over  the  best  method 
of  address,  but  he  saved  her  further  trou- 
ble by  beginning  the  conversation  him- 
self. 

"Not  hearing  from  you,  Miss  Hins- 
dale,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  engaging 
softness,  "I  ventured,  as  you  see,  to  pre- 
sent myself." 

"Not  hearing  from  me?"  echoed 
Emma  in  surprise. 

"Why,"  remarked  the  gentleman,  with 
explanatory  gentleness,  "I  said  in  my 
letter  that  if  I  did  not  hear  from  you  I 
should  come." 

"  You  wrote  to  me,  then  ?  "  said  Emma. 

"Naturally,"  returned  the  young  man, 
bowing. 

"May  I  ask  what  it  was  about?"  she 
continued.  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
been  getting  my  mail  most  irregularly  of 
late.  For  several  days  my  old  coachman 
has  found  it  impossible  to  get  to  the  post 
office.  This  morning  he  went,  but  has  not 
yet  returned.  I  am  expecting  him  at  any 
minute.  Have  you  lost  anything?"  she 
continued,  with  interest,  as  her  visitor  be- 
gan a  sudden  and  hurried  search  through 
all  his  pockets. 

"I  trust  not,"  he  answered,  in  some 
perturbation.  "No,  here  it  is,"  and  he 
produced  a  slip  of  newspaper-cutting 
which  he  held  out  to  her.  "I  took  the  pre- 
caution of  writing,  because  I  feared  to 
trust  absolutely  the  genuineness  of  this 
advertisement,  —  which  is  my  only  ex- 
cuse for  troubling  you." 

Emma  took  the  clipping  and  read  it 
with  stupefied  astonishment:  — 

"EXCHANGE  WHAT  You  DON'T 
WANT  FOB  WHAT  You  Do. 

"A  genuine  Stradivarius,  for  a  Con- 
genial Traveling  Companion.  Address 
Miss  Emma  Hinsdale,  Sand  Lane,  Mid- 
vale,  S.  I."  . 

"You  found  this  in  the  newspaper?" 
she  gasped. 

"It  appeared  for  several  succeeding 
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days  in  the  Evening  Telegram,"  he  re- 
plied. "At  first  I  did  not  credit  it,  but 
gradually  —  reading  it  again  and  again, 
you  know  —  I  began  to  think  it  might 
mean  something.  I  accordingly  wrote  to 
'Miss  Emma  Hinsdale,'  requesting  an 
interview  —  or  a  line  to  intimate  that  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  her.  I  imagined 
that  the  letter  would  have  reached  you 
before  yesterday.  I  regret  extremely  to 
have  troubled  you,  Miss  Hinsdale,  if  you 
are  already  suited." 

"Suited*!"  cried  Emma.  "You  don't 
understand.  I  never  put  that  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper.  It 's  a  —  a  joke,  I  sup- 
pose. An  absurd,  preposterous,  insuf- 
ferably impertinent  joke." 

Her  eyes  blazed  as  she  pinched  and  tore 
the  paper  between  her  fingers.  She  had 
no  difficulty  in  guessing  who  had  perpe- 
trated the  outrage. 

The  young  man  looked  exceedingly  un- 
happy. 

"Then  there  is  no  Stradivarius ? "  he 
said  blankly. 

"Oh,  that,"  said  Emma,  moved  to 
sudden  half -amused  compassion,  "is  gen- 
uine enough,  I  believe." 

"You  really  own  such  a  priceless  pos- 
session?" 

"  I  really  own  it;  and  have  no  thought," 
she  added  gently,  "of  parting  with  it  at 
present." 

He  smiled,  a  faint,  despairing  sort  of 
smile. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  knew  it  could  n't  be  true." 

His  tone  was  so  tragic  that  Emma  be- 
gan to  feel  distinctly  apologetic. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  have 
been  brought  all  the  way  down  here  on 
such  a  wild-goose  chase,"  she  said,  "but 
I  am  quite  guiltless  of  blame  in  the  mat- 
ter. We  are  both  the  victims  of  a  most  ill- 
advised,  not  to  say  insolent,  jest,  and  we 
have,  I'm  afraid,  no  redress." 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  in  si- 
lence, and  then  began,  hesitating  uncom- 
fortably, "You  could  n't  —  that  is,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  n't  —  let  me  look  —  just 
look  —  you  know  "  — 


"At  the  violin?  Surely;  if  it  would 
give  you  any  satisfaction,"  she  responded 
kindly,  and  went  to  fetch  it. 

He  handled  it  with  the  jealous  care  and 
loving  tenderness  of  a  childless  woman 
for  some  indifferent  mother's  delicate  off- 
spring. Then,  returning  it  to  its  case,  he 
heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  straightened  him- 
self to  take  leave. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  simply.  "  That 
was  worth  a  much  longer  journey." 

"You  do  not  want  to"  — 

"No,  no,"  he  interrupted,  his  long, 
taper-fingered  hands  fluttering  in  depre- 
cation of  her  impending  suggestion.  "  No, 
if  I  tuned  it,  if  I  once  drew  the  bow 
across  it,  I  should  never  leave  it."  He 
buttoned  his  coat  and  turned  resolutely 
to  the  door.  "Is  there  a  train  starting 
soon?"  he  inquired.  "I  forgot -to  get  a 
time-table  at  the  station." 

Emma  glanced  at  the  clock.  "There 
should  be  one  leaving  in  about  ten  min- 
utes," she  said.  "You  can  just  catch  it 
if  you  hurry.  Take  the  carriage,"  she 
added,  as  it  drew  up  before  the  door. 
"  My  man  will  drive  you  to  the  station." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  gone 
almost  before  she  had  finished  speaking, 
and  yet  she  had  a  vision  of  a  head  bowed 
over  her  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  hardly 
articulated  "good-by"  lingering  in  her 
ears. 

Poor  young  man!  His  embarrassment 
appeared  far  greater  than  her  own  —  and 
yet  surely  to  have  answered  such  an  ad- 
vertisement at  all  argued  a  certain  amount 
of  callousness  —  even  effrontery!  He 
was  probably  a  hardened  character.  He 
might  even  be  a  dangerous  one. 

She  walked  to  the  hall  door,  and,  open- 
ing it,  stepped  out  upon  the  piazza  with 
the  intention  of  convincing  herself  that 
the  stranger  had  really  quitted  her  pre- 
mises. To  her  dismay  she  beheld  the 
carryall  returning  at  full  speed  from  the 
gate.  She  stood  still.  Perhaps  he  had 
left  something  behind.  His  gloves  —  his 
stick  ?  Of  course;  that  must  be  it.  Re- 
assured, she  came  forward  as  the  carriage 
approached. 
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"Have  you  forgotten  anything?"  she 
called. 

"Oh  —  ah —  Yes.  Yes,  indeed,"  he 
cried.  He  had  opened  the  door  and  was 
standing  on  the  step  prepared  to  leap  off. 
"It  just  came  over  me  —  I  hope  you  did 
n't  think  that  I"  — 

But  the  words  were  cut  short.  Whether 
the  old  coachman,  shaken  out  of  his  ac- 
customed calm,  misjudged  the  distance, 

—  or  whether  the  old  horse,  hustled  out 
of  his,  became  suddenly  unmanageable, 

—  cannot  be  known.    Whichever  was  the 
case,  the  wheel  of  the  carryall  struck  the 
bottom  stair  with  a  shock  that  all  but 
overturned  the  vehicle,  and  dashed  the 
young  man  with  frightful  force  against 
one  of  the  heavy  wooden  pillars  that  sup- 
ported the  portico. 

The  thing  took  place  at  Emma's  feet, 
almost,  and  yet  she  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  least  idea  how  it  happened. 

She  could  never  remember,  afterward, 
quite  how  she  reached  him,  nor  how  she 
became  aware  that  he  was  not  dead,  nor 
how  she  managed,  with  the  aid  of  her  ser- 
vants, to  get  him  conveyed  into  the  house. 
It  took  the  united  efforts  of  them  all  to 
accomplish  this  move,  and  Emma  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  it  had  not  been  injuri- 
ous to  the  patient.  She  felt,  as  she  ob- 
served his  perfect  unconsciousness  and 
awful  pallor,  that  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  for  serious  alarm.  She  flew  to  the 
telephone,  and  fortunately  was  answered 
by  the  doctor  himself,  but  the  moments 
during  which  she  waited  for  his  coming 
were  among  the  most  trying  of  her  life. 

She  was  so  infinitely  relieved  at  his  ver- 
dict that  she  forgot  to  be  dismayed  at  the 
further  responsibility  it  entailed  upon  her. 
The  young  man  was  not  marked  out  for 
immediate  death,  —  that  much  she  as- 
certained with  thanksgiving,  —  but  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  was  feared,  and,  for 
the  next  ten  days  at  least,  his  removal 
from  her  house  was  inadvisable.  So,  with 
the  help  of  her  two  women,  Emma  un- 
dertook the  charge  of  him.  She  was 
old-fashioned  enough  to  be  prejudiced 
against  trained  nurses,  and  shy  of  having 


a  strange,  authoritative  young  woman 
rustling  about  her  house.  She  felt,  more- 
over, unwilling  to  commit  her  unfortunate 
guest  to  any  unnecessary  extravagance. 
But  as  she  stood  by  his  bedside  that  even- 
ing, she  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
this  were  the  "change"  which  she  had 
challenged  Fate  to  send  her,  it  partook  a 
good  deal  of  the  nature  of  that  history 
which  repeats  itself.  How  many  times 
she  had  stood  there  looking  down  at  her 
father,  and  wondering  whether  she  had 
done  everything  possible  to  secure  him  a 
comfortable  night !  How  many  times  had 
she  moved  about  this  very  room,  —  the 
most  convenient  she  had  to  offer  her  un- 
expected guest,  —  mending  the  fire,  ar- 
ranging the  curtains,  shading  the  light, 
settling  herself  to  watch  patiently  till 
morning!  Heavens,  how  many  times, 
and  how  this  brought  them  all  back! 

Ah,  well,  the  situation  was,  at  least, 
less  complicated  than  she  had  at  first 
feared.  The  young  man  would  not  long 
trespass  upon  her  hospitality.  In  the 
meanwhile,  during  a  brief  return  to  con- 
sciousness, he  had  vehemently  disclaimed 
the  possession  of  any  relations  or  friends 
who  would  be  anxious  if  not  communi- 
cated with,  —  a  thing  very  comforting  to 
a  lady  who  dreaded  explanations. 

She  gazed  at  her  patient  curiously.  He 
looked  so  young,  and  yet  so  oddly  faded, 
so  simple,  and  yet  so  strangely  acute,  ir- 
responsible, but  shrewd,  and,  as  she  could 
not  but  consider  he  had  proved,  bold  to 
the  point  of  impudence.  At  this  instant 
he  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and,  meeting 
hers,  which  she  had  not  had  time  to  turn 
away,  he  smiled,  and  made  an  effort  to 
speak.  She  threw  out  a  quick  hand  of 
protest. 

"You  must  not  talk." 

He  frowned  impatiently. 

"You  have  something  you  want  to  say 
before  you  sleep  ?" 

He  signed  assent,  evidently  relieved  at 
her  quick  understanding. 

"Say  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  then," 
she  warned  him.  "  It  must  be  very  im- 
portant to  your  night's  rest  to  justify  my 
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letting  you  make  the  exertion.    What  is 
it?" 

She  leaned  over  him,  and  he  looked  up 
at  her  gratefully. 

"Only  that  —  it  wasn't  myself  I  was 
offering  as  your  companion  to-day  — 
honestly.  Not  such  a  goat,"  he  said. 

There  was  something  so  pathetically 
humorous  in  this  endeavor  to  set  himself 
straight  with  her  before  he  would  close 
his  eyes  under  her  roof,  that  Emma  could 
not  help  smiling. 

"I  suppose  this  is  what  you  nearly 
killed  yourself  hurrying  back  to  tell  me," 
she  observed,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  re- 
membrance and  comprehension. 

He  absolutely  grinned  in  response,  and 
she  went  on  hurriedly, — 

"You  had  some  one  in  your  mind  who 
you  thought  might  fill  the  position  ?  A 
cousin,  perhaps, — you  indicated,  I  think, 
that  you  had  no  near  relations,  —  some 
girl  who  longed  to  travel;  and  you  im- 
agined you  were  perhaps  putting  her 
ambitions  within  her  reach  when  you  an- 
swered that  advertisement?" 

It  was  extraordinary  how  his  probable 
good  motives  grew  and  multiplied  in  her 
ready  brain.  She  perceived  all  at  once 
that  she  had  wanted  to  think  well  of  him. 
His  expression  became  suddenly  quiz- 
zical. 

"I  wanted  the  situation  for  my  wife," 
he  said,  and  then  allowed  the  lids  to  droop 
over  his  eyes,  as  if,  having  disembar- 
rassed his  conscience  of  something  that 
might,  by  some  straight-laced  people,  be 
considered  a  burden,  he  had  now  earned 
the  right  to  that  perfect  repose  which  is 
the  reward  of  all  well-doers  in  this  vale  of 
tears. 

Emma  did  not  find  her  night's  rest  any 
more  assured  for  this  remarkable  piece 
of  confidence;  and  she  speculated  so 
much  about  her  strange  guest,  his  past 
and  future  history,  and  the  silly  joke  that 
had  led  to  her  being  mixed  up  in  it,  that 
the  ghostly  light  of  early  morning  came 
stealing  between  the  curtains  before  she 
was  prepared  for  it. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  following 
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brought  about  decided  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  her  patient,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  permitted  to  talk  freely,  he  re- 
galed her  with  the  story  of  his  life. 

"I  suppose,"  he  began,  "you've  been 
wondering  why,  since  I've  got  a  wife,  I 
would  n't  let  you  send  her  word  where  I 
was." 

"I  thought  perhaps  she  was  away," 
said  Miss  Hinsdale  amiably. 

"  Away,"  echoed  the  young  man.  "  Yes. 
You  're  perfectly  right.  She  is  away  — 
in  South  Dakota,  getting  a  divorce  from 
me.  We  —  well,  we  did  n't  get  on.  She 
could  n't  stand  my  vagaries  —  I  don't 
blame  her." 

He  gave  this  information  with  a  re- 
gretful candor  that  was  delightful. 

Emma's  knitting,  which  she  had  taken 
up  when  she  settled  herself  as  a  listener, 
dropped  into  her  lap,  and  her  face  stif- 
fened. 

"No,"  he  went  on.  "I  don't  blame  her 
entirely.  I  meant  to  be  a  decent  sort  of  a 
chap,  but  somehow  I'm  afraid  it  did  n't 
turn  out  like  that.  Anyhow,  I  soon  real- 
ized that  I  was  not  designed  for  a  good 
husband.  It  did  n't  interest  me  near  so 
much  as  my  profession.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  good  violinist,  all  right,  but  I  did  n't 
seem  to  be  able  to  put  much  energy  into 
the  other,  —  after  the  first  rush,  you  un- 
derstand, —  and  you  've  got  to  put  a  fear- 
ful lot  of  energy  into  it  if  you  want  to 
keep  some  women  contented." 

He  looked  so  determinedly  at  his  host- 
ess that  she  felt  herself  obliged  to  express 
a  faint  acquiescence  in  this  sentiment. 

"I  was  chucked  on  the  world  suddenly 
at  sixteen,  with  no  particular  brains,  and 
a  taste  for  music,"  he  continued,  "and 
somebody  sent  me  abroad  to  study.  She 
says  —  my  wife,  you  know  —  that  she 
fell  in  love  with  me  at  the  first  concert  I 
gave  in  New  York.  I  suspect  she's  often 
wished  she  had  n't  gone,  but  I  was  what 
you  call  the  fashion,  just  at  first,  and  so 
she  couldn't  miss  it  —  the  concert,  I 
mean." 

"I  understand,"  said  Emma  gravely, 
as  he  paused. 
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"Well,  I  never  did,"  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted. "Why  Fate  took  her  to  that  con- 
cert— yes,  perhaps,  —  for  it  was  largely 
advertised,  and  she  and  her  aunt  were  on 
from  the  West,  staying  at  the  Waldorf, 
not  knowing  many  people,  and  not  hav- 
ing much  to  do.  But  why  she  liked  me, 
or  why  the  old  lady  (who  ought  to  have 
known  better)  let  us  meet  and  marry,  that 
I  never  can  understand." 

"I  suppose  she  saw  you  were  in  love 
with  one  another." 

"In  love,"  he  cried  impatiently.  "I 
was  always  in  love  with  every  pretty  wo- 
man who  was  willing  to  be  nice  to  me; 
and  my  wife  says  she  does  n't  know  what 
she  was  in  love  with,  —  something  she 
invented  that  was  n't  me  at  all.  Anyhow, 
things  soon  began  to  go  badly  with  me, 
and  people  did  n't  seem  to  care  to  hear 
me  any  more.  Finally  I  joined  an  or- 
chestra." He  broke  out  into  a  sudden 
chuckle.  "It  was  the  finest  thing  in  the 
country,  but  she  thought  it  was  an  aw- 
ful disgrace.  Then  I  met  with  an  acci- 
dent and  was  laid  up  for  six  months  — 
almost  got  the  morphine  habit,  and  then 
took,  mildly,  to  drink.  It  affected  me  so 
queerly,  too,  —  sometimes  I  played  like 
an  archangel,  they  said,  and  sometimes 
I  would  n't  play  at  all,  so,  naturally,  I 
could  n't  hold  a  position  for  any  time 
worth  mentioning.  Oh,  I  can't  go  all 
through  it.  I  think  perhaps  if  she'd  been 
patient  a  little  longer  I'd  have  pulled 
myself  together  for  the  sake  of  what  she  'd 
thought  me  —  I  know  as  soon  as  she  left 
me  I  did  pull  myself  together  after  a  fash- 
ion, but  that  was  for  spite." 

The  listener  made  a  murmur  of  dis- 
sent. 

"Yes,  for  spite.  I  just  wouldn't  go 
under,  because  she  said  I  would,  and  that 
she'd  be  glad  when  I  did." 

"She  could  n't  have  said  that.  No  wo- 
man who  had  once  loved  a  man  could  say 
that  to  him,"  cried  Emma. 

"Oh,  she  never  really  loved  me,"  an- 
swered her  candid  patient  easily.  "She 
was  just  in  love  with  me  for  a  little  while, 
which  is  different.  But  even  if  she  had  be- 


gun by  loving  me,  she  might  easily  have 
said  such  a  thing  when  she'd  grown  to 
hate  me.  It  was  my  own  fault.  I  know 
that,  and  that's  why  I  wondered  whether 
she  'd  forgive  me  if  I  got  her  the  position 
I  was  fool  enough  to  think  you  offered. 
I'd  an  idea  you  might  be  an  old  lady,  a 
kind,  eccentric  old  lady,  who  wanted  a 
gay,  cheerful  young  woman  to  go  abroad 
with  her.  I  'm  always  chasing  after  some 
impossible  position  these  days.  And  I 
must  say  the  violin  part  of  it  attracted 
me." 

"But  if  she's  in  Dakota  "  —  suggested 
Emma,  puzzled. 

"Why,  the  papers  will  be  signed  in  a 
few  days,"  he  returned,  "and  then  she 
won't  want  to  stay  out  there.  And  she 
does  n't  care  to  go  back  to  her  aunt,  and 
I  don't  want  her  to  be  wandering  about 
the  world  alone." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  very  likely  to  be 
wandering  about  the  world  at  all,"  said 
Emma,  with  reserve. 

"And  if  you  were,  you'd  not  need  to 
advertise  for  a  companion,"  he  remarked, 
smiling.  "Oh,  don't  think  I  thought  of  it 
after  I  saw  you  and  spoke  to  you.  I'm 
only  explaining  what  I  had  imagined  be- 
fore. Well,  I  suppose  now  I  've  explained 
too  much,  —  more  than  I  'd  any  right  to 
do.  You  see,  I  have  not  had  anybody  I 
could  speak  to  about  it,  and  it  just  seemed 
as  if  I  had  to  tell  some  one  or  die.  Thank 
you  for  listening.  You  have  been  uncom- 
monly kind." 

Miss  Hinsdale  was  not  by  any  means 
sure  that  she  felt  kind.  His  revelations 
had  somewhat  shocked  her,  and  she  knew 
it  was  going  to  take  some  hours  before  she 
could  readjust  her  mind  to  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  case.  There  were 
many  such  cases,  she  supposed,  only  she 
had  not  been  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  She  got  up  and  began  to  roll  up 
her  knitting. 

"You  have  not  explained  at  all  too 
much,  if  in  any  way  the  explanation  has 
been  a  comfort  to  you,"  she  said.  "I  am 
glad  that  you  felt  able  to  tell  me,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  must  not  let  you  talk  afcy  more 
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now.  It  is  time  for  your  soup,  and  after 
that  I  hope  you  will  rest." 

The  young  man  made  a  grimace  of 
mingled  amusement  and  concern  as  she 
left  the  room,  but  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
tain her. 

Their  subsequent  conversations  bore 
more  relation  to  the  present  tastes  and 
feelings  of  each  than  to  any  past  epi- 
sodes in  the  career  of  either.  Indeed,  as 
Emma's  life  had  been  a  tame  succession 
of  nights  and  days,  down  which  she  had 
moved  like  a  pawn  on  a  checkerboard, 
the  word  "episode"  hardly  applied  to  her 
at  all. 

"I  can't  understand  your  being  willing 
to  go  on  like  this,  week  after  week  for  the 
rest  of  your  days,"  he  observed  one  after- 
noon some  days  later,  when  she  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  slight  allusion  to  the  ex- 
treme solitude  of  her  life. 

"I  don't  seem  to  be  very  well  able  to 
help  it,"  said  Emma. 

"Nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  make  life 
just  as  they  want  it,"  he  replied,  with  a 
sigh.  "Look  at  me!  And  yet  my  desires 
seemed  simple  and  laudable  enough  to 
begin  with.  Music,  as  an  ambition,  was 
not  in  any  way  unworthy." 

"I  should  think  not,"  cried  Emma. 
"And  that  reminds  me  —  Why  did  n't  I 
think  of  it  before  ?  You  must  be  starved 
without  it.  You  shall  have  the  violin  to 
play  upon  every  day." 

"You  spoil  me  too  much,"  he  said;  but 
his  eyes  were  eager. 

Now  that  he  was  allowed  to  solace  his 
convalescent  hours  with  music,  the  violin 
was  seldom  out  of  his  reach,  and  the 
sounds  he  managed  to  call  forth  were  so 
ravishing  that  even  Emma's  tuneless  ear 
was  touched.  As  for  her  patient,  from 
the  first  moment  the  instrument  was  put 
into  his  hands  he  seemed  to  receive  new 
strength,  courage,  and  contentment. 

It  was  now  more  than  ten  days  since  he 
had  come  to  her  house,  and  Emma  was 
beginning  to  feel  as  if  he  had  been  there 
always.  It  became  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  her  to  consult  his  opin- 
ions and  wishes  about  all  the  little  inti- 


mate affairs  of  daily  life;  and  when  the 
rector,  who  had  heard  (as  all  the  neigh- 
borhood had  gradually  heard)  of  the  late 
untoward  incident,  came  to  extol  what 
he  called  her  "noble  and  Christian  en- 
durance of  an  exceedingly  trying  situa- 
tion," she  found  herself  distinctly  offend- 
ed. Any  commiseration  he  had  to  spare, 
she  told  him,  had  better  be  directed  to- 
ward her  unfortunate  visitor.  She  had 
had  long  consultations  with  the  doctor, 
and  knew  that  he  considered  his  patient 
fairly  on  the  way  to  recovery.  "Only." 
he  said,  "we  must  get  him  away.  T  rather 
suggest  California." 

"The  heights  of  Olympus  would  be 
about  as  feasible,"  remarked  the  impa- 
tient patient,  when  this  was  broached  to 
him.  "  What  does  he  think  I  am  to  travel 
to  California  and  live  upon  when  I  get 
there  —  my  looks  ?  " 

"But  if  it  's  necessary  "  —  began 
Emma. 

"Necessary?  Fiddlesticks!  Nothing  is 
'necessary 'that  you  can't  afford  to  do," 
he  replied.  "I  shall  get  on  all  right  here 
when  once  I  get  my  strength  back.  You  '11 
see.  Listen  to  this.  Some  people  call  it 
'Consolation.'  It  represents  all  that  you 
have  been  to  me.  Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"It  seemed  very  sad,"  said  Emma,  as 
he  put  down  the  violin.  "Not  as  if  the 
consolation  had  brought  much  hope.  It 
sounded  more  as  if  it  should  be  called 
'Resignation.'" 

"There  !  there  !  there  !  "  he  cried. 
"That's  your  character  all  over.  To  take 
whatever  comes,  bad  or  good,  and  make 
the  best  of  it!  However,  I  ought  to  be 
the  last  person  to  complain,  for  if  you 
had  not  taken  me  in  —  resignedly  "  — 

"I  shall  not  turn  you  out  resignedly, 
unless  I  can  induce  you  to  follow  the  doc- 
tor's directions,"  she  observed  gravely. 

"But  under  those  circumstances  you 
would  pack  me  off  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  return  to  your  life  of  peace,  —  re- 
sume the  even  tenor  of  your  ways  ?  I  have 
invaded  your  'happy  solitude'  an  uncon- 
scionable time,  poor  lady,  and  disturbed 
your  contentment." 
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"I  was  not  contented,"  said  Emma 
briefly.  "And  I  am  very  lonely." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then,  suddenly 
beginning  to  smile  a  little,  she  added,  "  In- 
deed, it  was  because  of  some  half-serious 
complaints  I  made  on  the  subject  that  my 
cousin  put  that  abominable  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper." 

"You  did  want  to  get  away  from  here, 
then?"  he  inquired. 

"I  should  be  glad  if  my  lines  had  fallen 
in  pleasanter  places." 

"  But  you  won't  step  out  to  find  them  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  afraid 
there's  no  chance  for  your  wife,"  she  said 
gayly,  for  she  had  taught  herself  to  treat 
his  original  proposition  lightly,  as  the  least 
embarrassing  way  of  treating  it  at  all. 

"  My  wife  ?  "  he  repeated  slowly.  "  My 
wife  has  written  to  me  that  now  that  she 's 
got  her  divorce,  she's  going  to  be  married 
to  the  doctor  out  there.  Devilish  attrac- 
tive fellows,  these  doctors!  This  one  's  a 
six-footer.  I  've  suffered  all  my  life  from 
being  undersized.  It's  size  that  tells  with 
some  women." 

Emma  looked  up,  startled. 

"How  long  have  you  known  this?" 

"Since  early  in  the  week,  when  you 
brought  me  the  letters  I  wrote  to  town  f or. ' ' 

"And  it  hurt  you?" 

"  Why  should  it  hurt  me  ?  I  don't  think 
that  it  did.  It  just  took  me  a  little  while 
to  get  used  to  the  idea.  It 's  not  so  bad  as 
seeing  another  man  playing  upon  your 
violin,  you  know,"  he  ended  whimsically. 

"My  violin?"  cried  Emma.  "Oh, 
it's  not  my  violin.  It  is  yours  from  hence- 
forth. You  shall  have  it  always.  I  give  it 
to  you." 

"To  console  me  because  another  man 
has  married  my  wife  ?"  he  inquired,  with 
a  little  grin. 

"To  restore  to  you,  as  far  as  I  may,  the 
one  real  enjoyment  you  have  in  the 
world,"  she  answered  readily. 

"Ah,  that,"  he  said,  "is  so  like  you, 
you  kind  woman.  I  cannot  take  it  from 
you,  —  but  I  thank  you,  believe  me,  so 
from  my  heart  that  words  would  choke 


me. 


Emma  did  not  insist,  but  the  day  he 
had  settled  upon  for  departure  she  had 
the  case  brought  down  and  placed  with 
his  meagre  possessions  on  the  piazza,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  village  hack  that 
was  to  take  him  to  the  station.  She  had 
received  a  stab  of  pain  as  she  passed  his 
room,  now  being  what  the  servants  called 
"turned  out  of  the  windows,"  and  her 
heart  ached  incomprehensibly  as  she 
looked  at  his  white,  drawn  face  in  the 
brilliant  sunlight. 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

"God  bless  you,"  he  said,  "every  day 
for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"And  you,"  she  answered. 

"That  won't  require  too  much  atten- 
tion, I  hope,"  he  responded  lightly. 
"Good-by." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  her 
hand. 

"  You  will  take  the  violin  ?  "  she  begged. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Is  there  no  way  in  which  I  can  show 
you  how  much  I  want  you  to  have  it  ?" 

The  words  seemed  to  come  without  her 
will. 

"There  is  a  way,"  he  said,  suddenly 
looking  full  at  her,  "but  you  know  I  must 
not  think  of  it." 

"That  is  the  way  I  meant,"  she  said 
simply.  "Will  you  take  it  on  those  terms  ? 
And  will  you  let  me  take  you  to  Califor- 
nia, —  for  my  own  sake  ?  I  cannot  face 
my  life  if  you  throw  yours  away." 

"Well,  I  see  you  disapprove  with  all 
your  might  and  main,"  said  the  pretty 
cousin,  encountering  the  rector  on  the 
road.  (She  had  been  joyously  pardoned, 
and  was  returning  from  a  farewell  visit  to 
Emma.) 

"A  divorced  man,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, a  good-for-nothing  person!  I 
should  think  so ! "  cried  the  indignant  gen- 
tleman, swelling  with  injured  feelings. 

"I  find  him  rather  charming,"  de- 
clared the  young  lady,  "  and  after  all 
what  Emma  wanted  was  something  to 
spend  herself  upon.  She  has  got  it,  and 
she  is  perfectly  happy." 
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THE  political  events  of  recent  years 
have  given  rise  to  frequent  comparison 
between  the  great  American  republic  of 
to-day  and  the  great  Roman  republic  of 
two  thousand  years  ago;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  marked  points  of 
resemblance,  not  only  political,  but  as  re- 
gards many  other  phases  of  social  and 
spiritual  life. 

The  Roman  world,  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  early 
emperors,  had,  in  some  respects,  reached 
a  high  stage  of  civilization.  It  had  not  the 
advantages  of  printing,  of  rapid  trans- 
portation, or  of  electric  light.  Neverthe- 
less, those  who  lived  chiefly  to  amuse 
themselves  were  able  to  do  so  with  a  va- 
riety and  refinement  of  luxury  which 
Chicago  and  Newport  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  surpass.  What  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, the  few  whose  immense  wealth 
enabled  them  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
endless  pursuit  of  new  and  stimulating 
pleasures  grew  gradually  farther  and  far- 
ther apart  from  the  toiling  many  who 
lived  merely  from  day  to  day.  The  old, 
simple,  governmental  machine,  which  had 
worked  perfectly  with  the  old,  simple 
conditions  of  life,  creaked  dangerously 
under  the  new  strains  that  were  placed 
upon  it.  And  the  rich  said  to  themselves 
that  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  free,  but  a 
far  finer  thing  to  have  some  power  strong 
enough  to  protect  capital  from  the  an- 
archical greed  of  labor. 

With  idleness  and  luxury  went  the  usual 
tendency  to  brutality  and  demoraliza- 
tion. The  historical  novel  was  not  invent- 
ed; so  that  Roman  ladies  and  gentlemen 
could  not  sit  by  the  fire  of  an  evening  and 
read  highly-spiced  narratives  of  murder 
and  torture.  But,  after  all,  the  incidents 
of  the  arena,  though  less  varied,  were 
perhaps  even  more  piquant  than  Mr. 


Kipling  or  Mr.  Jack  London.  Social 
morals,  too,  were  of  a  quality  which  seems 
only  too  apt  to  accompany  the  highest 
civilization.  Divorce  was  almost  as  easily 
obtained  as  in  some  of  our  Western  states, 
and  nearly  as  common.  Cicero,  for  in- 
stance, was  separated  from  two  wives; 
yet  he  was  universally  regarded  as  of 
stainless  character,  and  that  he  was  wise 
is  shown  by  his  remarking,  when  urged 
to  marry  a  third  time,  that  "it  is  difficult 
for  a  man  to  devote  himself  at  once  to  a 
wife  and  to  philosophy." 

If  we  consider  the  Roman  world  in  its 
religious  aspects  also,  we  shall  find  inter- 
esting points  of  resemblance  to  our  own 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  the 
whole  duty  of  man  was  to  honor  the  gods 
and  lead  a  simple,  upright  life.  The  Ro- 
man religion  was  always  very  formal  in 
character;  but,  in  the  beginning,  form 
was  closely  connected  with  spirit,  and  the 
founders  of  the  nation  believed  that  vir- 
tue was  the  highest  form  of  worship. 
Later  on,  the  subtle  philosophies  of 
Greece  began  to  make  themselves  felt. 
Life  became  a  vaster,  more  complex 
thing  than  it  had  at  first  appeared  to  the 
rugged  farmers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
ber. The  gods  grew  much  dimmer  and 
at  the  same  time  rather  less  respectable. 
Caesar  could  proclaim  openly,  in  the 
Senate,  his  disbelief  in  a  life  after  death; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of 
educated  men  —  and  women  —  were  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him.  Yet,  as  has 
happened  since,  under  similar  conditions, 
the  general  skepticism  was  accompanied 
by  a  vague  unrest.  Men  said  to  one  an- 
other-bravely,  "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die."  But  in  their  hearts 
they  were  discontented  and  longed  for 
something  different,  —  they  knew  not 
what.  Thus  they  were  ready  to  take  up 
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with  any  new  superstition  that  offered. 
The  East,  always  fertile  in  deity,  poured 
out  her  swarm  of  strange  gods  upon  them, 
—  Isis,  Osiris,  the  Dog  Anubis,  and  the 
rest,  —  and  every  one  found  eager  wor- 
shipers. 

It  will  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to  pick  out 
resemblances  and  neglect  everything  else. 
Of  course,  no  one  can  overlook  the  marked 
points  of  difference  between  the  Roman 
republic  and  our  own.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  slavery,  supplying  always  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  structure  a  dark 
stratum  of  ignominy  and  suffering,  a 
chaos  of  envy  and  licentiousness  and  de- 
spair. Then,  too,  in  the  sphere  of  politics, 
the  government  of  Rome  was  intensely 
centralized.  One  city  held  all  the  power, 
and  one  class  in  that  city  the  greater  part 
of  it.  Faction  and  mob  violence,  backed 
and  controlled  by  the  subtle  schemes  of 
selfish  ambition,  had  far  freer  play  than 
could  ever  be  possible  in  a  country  with 
many  centres  of  political  life,  all  equally 
important  and  quite  dissimilar  in  their 
interests.  Nevertheless,  the  political  re- 
semblances between  the  greatest  repub- 
lics of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New  are 
the  most  striking  of  all.  In  both  cases  we 
find  a  government  devised  to  meet  very 
simple  conditions  of  life,  and  under  those 
conditions  working  well.  A  hardy,  thrifty, 
industrious,  self-controlled  people  make 
laws  for  themselves,  live  by  those  laws, 
develop,  and  prosper.  But  internal  cir- 
cumstances change.  The  rich  separate 
themselves  from  the  poor  and  are  hated 
by  them.  New  elements  come  into  the 
commonwealth  and  are  assimilated  with 
constantly  increasing  difficulty.  The  old, 
simple  forms  of  government  are  already 
proving  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  placed 
upon  them,  when  the  perhaps  unalter- 
able march  of  events  brings  the  nation 
into  control  of  other  nations,  places  upon 
those  who  had  proved  barely  able  to  gov- 
ern themselves  the  far  greater  responsi- 
bility of  governing  others.  The  result  to 
Rome  was  disaster:  greed,  fraud,  cor- 
ruption, confusion,  anarchy,  and  finally, 
the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  some  had 


forgotten  and  many  had  despised,  but 
which  had  appeared  to  the  really  great- 
est Romans  the  most  essential  blessing 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  predict  positively  that 
events  must  run  a  similar  course  under 
conditions  so  different,  in  many  respects, 
as  prevail  among  ourselves  to-day.  But 
surely  the  careful  examination  of  what 
took  place  in  that  old  Roman  state  can- 
not fail  to  be  extremely  profitable  as  well 
as  extremely  interesting. 

To  any  one  wishing  to  make  such  an 
examination  the  abundance  of  books  is 
naturally  bewildering,  but  hardly  any 
are  more  stimulating  and  more  sugges- 
tive than  those  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier. 
M.  Boissier  is  the  permanent  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy,  of  which  celebrated 
society  he  became  a  member  in  1876; 
and  for  the  last  half  century  he  has  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
ancient  Rome,  its  history,  its  literature, 
and  the  life  and  manners  of  its  people. 
To  attribute  to  M.  Boissier  the  exhaus- 
tive erudition  of  a  German  Gelehrte,  a 
Niebuhr,  or  a  Mommsen,  would  be  too 
much.  He  himself  would  be  the  first 
to  disclaim  such  a  pretension.  But  he 
has  the  peculiarly  French  gift  of  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  erudition  of 
others;  and  having  lived  a  long  life  in 
Paris,  through  all  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Second  Empire  and  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, in  daily  contact  with  the  most  brilliant 
minds  of  the  age,  he  has  acquired  that 
experience,  of  the  world,  which,  for  the 
purposes  of  historical  writing,  at  any  rate, 
is  worth  more  than  the  most  encyclopae- 
dic learning. 

M.  Boissier's  mental  attitude  is,  how- 
ever, more  important  than  his  equipment 
as  a  scholar.  He  approaches  the  problems 
of  the  past  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
spirit.  I  mean  by  this  not  only  that  he 
is  faithful  and  careful  in  the  investigation 
of  facts,  but  that  he  studies  the  bearing 
of  the  facts  in  itself,  without  preconceived 
theories  or  prejudices.  He  does  not  set 
out  to  write  the  history  of  Rome  because 
that  history  illustrates  doctrines  of  his 
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own  about  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  Imperialism.  Nor  does  he  fall 
into  the  more  insidious  error  of  Macaulay 
and  Froude,  that  of  exaggerating  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  literary  effect,  of 
intensifying  lights  and  deepening  shad- 
ows, merely  to  make  sure  of  a  telling  and 
impressive  picture.  He  does  not  think  of 
himself  at  all,  or  of  his  writing,  or  even 
of  his  readers;  he  is  preoccupied  only 
with  the  subject  before  him,  bent  to  ex- 
amine it,  with  broad  and  curious  inter- 
est, from  every  angle  and  every  point  of 
view. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  this  that  M. 
Boissier  is  one  of  those  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent historians,  whose  impartiality  means 
a  total  absence  of  life,  and  who  are  so 
afraid  of  interesting  us  for  one  side  or  the 
other  that  they  end  by  not  interesting  us 
at  all.  A  true  disciple  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
M.  Boissier's  whole  work  is  an  applica- 
tion to  Roman  history  of  the  method 
which  that  great  critic  constantly  em- 
ployed in  his  study  of  French  history  and 
literature  both.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
subordination  of  all  partisan  ideas,  even 
of  all  speculative  theories,  to  the  passion 
for  human  life  as  such.  One  is  not  re- 
publican, one  is  not  monarchist,  one  is  not 
Christian,  one  is  not  pagan,  —  at  least, 
as  a  critic,  one  does  not  profess  these 
things;  but  one  is  human,  and  nothing 
human  is  alien  to  one.  The  beating  of  the 
human  heart,  its  loves,  its  hates,  its  hopes 
and  aspirations,  its  failures  and  despairs, 
whether  in  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  French- 
man, or  American,  —  that  is  what  inter- 
ested Sainte-Beuve,  that  is  what  interests 
M.  Boissier,  and  can  hardly  fail,  I  think, 
to  interest  his  readers. 

To  these  other  merits  is  added  the 
charm  of  M.  Boissier's  style.  This  charm 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  rhetoric,  mere 
brilliancy,  or  picturesqueness.  No  writer 
thinks  less  of  writing  for  itself.  In  all  his 
books  there  is  hardly  a  passage  which 
one  would  quote  for  pure  literary  display. 
The  whole  secret  is  simply  a  constant, 
faithful  preoccupation  with  the  subject 
in  hand,  coupled  with  the  artist's  in- 


stinct for  pure,  lucid,  rhythmical  expres- 
sion: in  short,  the  transmission  of  ideas 
through  a  clear  and  perfect  medium.  M. 
Boissier's  method  is  that  of  Sainte-Beuve; 
but  his  style  is  that  of  Renan,  in  other 
words,  that  of  George  Sand:  a  style  sim- 
ple sometimes  to  the  verge  of  diffuseness, 
but  infinitely  restful  after  the  pyrotechnics 
of  more  conscious  and  more  laborious 
writers.  How  much  the  reader  owes  to 
such  a  mode  of  expression  is  best  appre- 
ciated by  comparing  M.  Boissier's  work 
with  that  of  others  in  the  same  line;  for 
instance,  with  the  very  useful  and  sug- 
gestive studies  of  M.  Constant  Martha, 
or  with  the  books  of  the  late  Professor 
Sellar,  so  interesting  and  profitable  in 
their  subject  matter,  but  lacking  the  sav- 
ing quality  of  grace. 

It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  make  one's  first 
acquaintance  with  M.  Boissier  through 
his  Rambles  of  an  Archaeologist,  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  though 
with  some  loss  of  its  original  brightness. 
In  these  charming  essays  the  author  de- 
scribes the  great  localities  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome,  —  the  Forum, 
the  Palatine,  the  Catacombs,  the  Port  of 
Ostia,  the  Villa  of  Horace  at  Tivoli. 
Those  who  have  already  visited  Rome 
and  those  who  would  like  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  —  the  two  classes  include  all  man- 
kind, do  they  not  ?  —  will  find  here  rich 
matter  to  stimulate  either  memory  or 
hope.  It  is  true  that  M.  Boissier's  anti- 
quarianism  is  already  a  little  out  of  date. 
The  process  of  excavation  moves  rapidly, 
and  the  Forum  of  twenty  years  ago  is  not 
the  Forum  of  to-day.  But  what  is  really 
interesting  in  the  book  does  not  change, 
that  is  to  say,  the  human  associations, 
which  make  every  pier  and  arch,  every 
brick  and  stone,  of  the  old  ruins,  instinct 
with  enduring  life. 

M.  Boissier  places  us  in  the  Forum  and 
with  a  few  words  recalls  to  us  the  tre- 
mendous events  of  the  past.  He  brings 
back  the  throngs  who  gathered  there  on 
election  day,  the  orators  who  hurled  ar- 
gument and  vituperation  at  their  oppo- 
nents, the  candidates  who  moved  among 
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the  crowd,  humbly  soliciting  votes,  or 
had  their  glorious  deeds  painted  on  large 
screens  and  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze. 
"One  of  them,  the  Praetor  Mancinus, 
even  carried  his  condescension  so  far  as 
to  stand  beside  the  picture  which  repre- 
sented his  mighty  actions,  in  order  to 
make  suitable  explanations  to  those  who 
might  request  them.  Such  a  degree  of  po- 
liteness enchanted  the  citizens,  who  made 
him  consul  the  following  year."  Just 
as,  in  our  day,  a  politician  might  write  a 
book  describing  his  own  prowess  in  war, 
and  endear  himself  to  the  people  thereby. 
Again-,  in  the  same  historic  spot,  we  are 
made  to  see  the  fierce  convulsions  which 
attended  the  downfall  of  the  Republic, 
the  troops  of  armed  adherents  driving 
their  enemies  from  the  polls  and  electing 
their  own  candidate  by  a  majority  of 
clubs  instead  of  ballots.  And,  later  still, 
we  have  the  Forum  of  the  Empire,  rich 
with  splendid  ornaments,  but  become  the 
favorite  haunt  of  triflers  and  idlers,  and 
no  longer  alive  with  the  struggles  and 
the  passions  of  liberty. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  guided  about 
the  ruins  of  the  Palatine,  wandering  there 
not  among  the  relics  and  traditions  of 
a  free  nation,  but  through  the  luxurious 
haunts  of  despotic  tyranny.  Here  were 
the  halls  where  Augustus,  not  yet  sure  of 
his  absolute  empire,  feasted,  flattered, 
and  overawed  the  discontented  survivors 
of  the  old  order  of  things.  Here  was  the 
house  of  Li  via,  his  widow;  and  we  see  on 
the  walls  the  very  pictures  which  met  her 
eyes  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Here 
was  the  Palace  of  Tiberius.  Here  the 
dark  passage  through  which  Caligula 
fled  from  his  assassins.  Here  a  great  re- 
ception hall.  There  a  library.  At  least, 
M.  Boissier's  sympathetic  suggestion  en- 
ables us  to  see  all  these  things,  even  in  a 
formless  heap  of  stones.  It  may  be  that 
his  conjectures  are  not  always  accurate. 
Messrs.  Middleton,  Lanciani,  and  the 
rest  might  be  sometimes  more  reliable 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view;  but 
they  have  not  the  charm  which  makes  the 
past  alive  in  spite  of  any  weight  of  years. 


Of  M.  Boissier's  other  works,  one,  The 
Opposition  under  the  Caesars,  is  devoted 
to  conditions  which  prevailed  after  the 
empire  was  thoroughly  established.  In 
it  the  author  studies  the  different  ele- 
ments of  society  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  kept  up  the  struggle  against  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  details  of  these 
matters  are  perhaps  remote  from  us;  but 
as  a  whole  they  impress  upon  us  most 
powerfully  the  old  story  of  the  fatal  price 
that  is  paid  for  peace  and  good  order 
when  received  at  the  hands  of  absolute 
despotism:  the  lack  of  all  individual 
initiative,  the  throttling  of  free  speech, 
even  of  free  thought,  the  degradation  of 
genius,  the  disappearance  even  of  natural, 
open  social  life  by  reason  of  the  dread 
which  each  man  feels  of  the  indiscretion 
or  the  treachery  of  his  neighbor.  It  may 
seem,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  very  old  story 
indeed;  but  it  is  one  of  those  that  need  to 
be  repeated  long  before  there  is  any  ap- 
parent danger  of  their  being  forgotten. 

M.  Boissier's  most  elaborate  and  most 
important  book  is  entitled,  The  Roman 
Religion,  from  Augustus  to  the  Antonines. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  late  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  in  his  last  work,  Japan,  an 
Interpretation,  has  followed  the  same 
method  as  our  French  critic,  in  making 
Japanese  religion  the  central  point  of  his 
study  and  showing  how  largely  the  poli- 
tics, the  manners,  and  the  whole  life  of 
the  Japanese  people  depend  upon  their 
religious  beliefs  and  practice.  That  this 
is  a  most  fruitful  and  suggestive  attitude 
for  the  historian  will  be  appreciated,  when 
we  reflect  that  in  Japan,  and  far  more  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  the  attainment 
of  a  very  high  point  of  civilization,  quite 
independent  of  those  spiritual  influences 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
basis  of  similar  development  among  our- 
selves. The  question  of  just  how  much 
the  modern  world  owes  to  Christianity 
is  frequently  debated  and  is  full  of  inter- 
est. It  will  probably  never  be  settled,  — 
or  always  be  settled  according  to  the  be- 
liefs and  prejudices  of  the  individual  dis- 
putant. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
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dispassionate  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
society  in  religious  aspects  and  connec- 
tions will  afford  most  valuable  data  for 
the  discussion  of  the  problem. 

M.  Boissier  begins  by  establishing  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the.  Roman  religion 
as  that  of  duty,  obligation.  The  Romans 
were  a  reverent  and  thoughtful  people. 
They  visited  their  gods  with  punctual 
service,  with  solemn  step  and  veiled  head ; 
and  their  primary  religious  emotion  was 
awe.  They  had  not  the  Greek  gayety  of 
imagination.  They  did  not  clothe  the 
powers  of  nature  with  light  and  joy  and 
celebrate  their  festivals  with  song  and 
merriment.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had, 
even  more  than  the  Greeks,  a  sense  of  the 
presence  of  the  gods  in  daily  life.  Like 
their  descendants  in  modern  Italy,  they 
divined  and  solicited  the  intervention  of 
supernatural  power  in  all  the  commonest 
occupations.  A  god  presided  over  the 
child's  birth;  another,  several,  over  the 
different  features  of  his  education;  an- 
other over  his  marriage;  another  over 
his  death.  There  was  a  god  to  be  pro- 
pitiated when  one  went  a  journey,  an- 
other to  be  thanked  at  one's  returning 
home.  Separate  deities  were  gradually  de- 
vised for  every  minutest  action,  till  their 
number  equaled  the  calendar  of  the 
saints,  and  only  an  Ada  Sanctorum  could 
contain  their  history. 

A  religion  so  minute  in  its  details  could 
not  but  degenerate  sooner  or  later  into 
pure  formalism.  M.  Boissier  makes  clear 
to  us  the  process  of  this  transformation, 
and  shows  that  in  the  later  days  of -the 
Republic,  although  the  ceremonial  of 
worship  was  more  technical  and  elabo- 
rate than  ever,  the  spiritual  meaning  had 
passed  out  of  it,  at  least  for  all  thinking 
men  and  women.  But  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  brought  a  reaction.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  convenient  for  a 
despot  to  cultivate  religion  among  his 
subjects;  and  political  absolutism  has 
always  detested  intellectual  anarchy,  or 
even  liberty.  Augustus,  therefore,  set 
himself  to  bring  about  an  evangelical 
revival,  and  M.  Boissier  narrates  most 


interestingly  the  Emperor's  efforts  in  this 
direction.  That  they  were  not  wholly 
successful  does  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
learn  that  one  of  the  most  active  evan- 
gelists was  Horace,  who  one  day  per- 
haps writes  a  solemn  hymn  to  Jupiter, 
the  Protector  of  the  Capitol,  but,  alas,  on 
the  next  may  describe  himself  as  a  hog 
of  Epicurus  and  invite  Lydia  to  a  grace- 
ful banquet,  where  the  wines  are  exqui- 
site, but  the  gods  appear  to  be  of  no 
account  at  all. 

In  a  later  volume  M.  Boissier  studies 
the  advent  of  the  Greek  philosophies, 
which  bore  something  the  same  relation 
to  the  older  religion  that  Unitarianism 
has  borne  to  orthodoxy  among  ourselves. 
One  of  the  most  striking  resemblances 
between  the  old  and  the  modern  hetero- 
doxy is  that  both  furnished  an  admirable 
religion  to  those  who  were  comparatively 
little  in  need  of  it;  but  neither  had  any 
hold  upon  the  masses,  for  whom  religion, 
if  it  is  to  mean  anything,  must  be  almost 
the  whole  of  life. 

In  a  separate  work,  published  many 
years  after  The  Roman  Religion,  and  en- 
titled The  End  of  Paganism,  M.  Boissier 
completes  his  task  by  depicting  the  grad- 
ual disappearance  of  the  old  worship  and 
the  various  elements  which  Christianity 
was  obliged  to  overcome  before  it  could 
enter  into  full  possession  of  its  kingdom. 

What  makes  the  interest  and  charm  of 
these  religious  studies  of  M.  Boissier  is 
that,  again  like  Lafcadio  Hearn,  he  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  dry  discussion 
of  creed  and  ceremonial,  but  sees  reli- 
gion constantly  and  only  in  its  relation  to 
human  life.  Thus,  he  has  chapters  on  the 
social  reforms  of  Augustus,  on  the  reli- 
gion of  the  upper  classes,  on  the  Roman 
women,  on  the  slaves,  on  the  popular 
associations,  all  of  these  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  main  subject,  and  all 
full  of  matters  of  common  interest,  which 
bring  home  to  us  clearly  the  resemblances 
and  differences  between  that  age  and  our 
own. 

Of  all  M.  Boissier's  writings  probably 
the  best  known  and  certainly  the  most 
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likely  to  be  interesting  to  the  American 
reader  is  Cicero  and  his  Friends,  of  which 
a  very  fair  translation  is  fortunately  ob- 
tainable. This  book  deals  wholly  with 
the  dying  struggles  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic. We  see  first  the  misgovernment  of  the 
conquered  provinces.  Greed  and  rapa- 
city are  let  loose  to  exploit  the  immense 
resources  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Then  the 
thieves  and  grafters  who  have  stolen  all 
they  can  abroad  return  to  spend  this  gain 
in  luxury  and  corrupt  politics  at  home. 
Enormous  fortunes  are  accumulated  in  a 
few  hands  and  are  expended  to  purchase 
votes  or  to  overawe  peaceable  voters,  and 
drive  them  from  the  polls.  Capital  and 
labor  are  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  rich,  idle,  vicious  senatorial 
aristocracy,  and  a  hungry  proletariat  con- 
stantly recruited  by  all  the  lawlessness 
and  degradation  which  human  slavery 
can  produce.  Clever  politicians  work  on 
the  credulity  of  labor.  Capital  becomes 
frenzied,  cries  that  property  must  be  pro- 
tected, if  the  heavens  fall.  Both  sides 
rush  to  arms,  and,  after  a  long  nightmare 
of  bloodshed  and  misery,  the  Roman 
citizen  awakes  to  find  that  he  is  a  Roman 
citizen  no  longer,  but  a  Roman  slave. 

In  approaching  this  most  dramatic 
subject  hi  the  history  of  the  world,  M. 
Boissier  has  bt>rne  in  mind  the  great 
truth,  so  often  forgotten,  that  the  essen- 
tial element  of  history  is  character.  Facts 
are  frequently  dull  and  in  themselves 
meaningless.  G  eneral  principles  are  dan- 
gerous: when  new,  so  apt  to  be  untrue; 
when  true,  so  often  stale  and  barren. 
What  is  always  new,  what  is  always  in- 
teresting, because  it  can  never  be  settled, 
is  the  question  of  character.  The  human 
heart,  the  human  brain,  make  history; 
they  are  history;  it  is  they  who  are  to  read 
and  feel  history.  If  all  historians  could 
only  keep  this  before  then*  eyes,  what  a 
difference  it  would  make! 

M.  Boissier,  at  any  rate,  never  forgets 
it;  and,  in  consequence,  he  makes  his 
study  of  the  critical  period  of  Rome  cen- 
tre around  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
sympathetic  figures  of  that  period,  at  the 


same  time  analyzing  various  other  im- 
portant personages  in  connection  with 
him.  M.  Boissier's  portrait  of  Cicero  is 
indeed  admirable.  Without  forcing  the 
note  in  the  least,  the  critic  keeps  con- 
stantly before  us,  as  the  main  clue  to 
Cicero's  character,  the  anomaly  of  a  born 
man  of  letters  thrust  into,  or  thrusting 
himself  into,  the  conduct  of  practical  af- 
fairs. From  this  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  great  orator's  failures  and 
misadventures  and  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  spite  of  them.  Possessed  of  a  keen 
wit  and  a  ready  tongue,  he  was  quick  to 
see  the  defects  of  his  friends  as  well  as  of 
his  enemies.iand  as  prompt  to  ridicule  the 
former  as  the  latter.  Thoroughly  upright 
in  intention,  but  timid  when  called  upon 
to  act,  he  was  a  partisan  when  he  should 
have  been  a  patriot,  and  a  patriot  when 
he  should  have  been  a  partisan.  He 
thundered  forth  the  most  magnificent 
eloquence  on  one  side  of  a  question;  and 
behold,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  his 
voice  was  given  on  the  other.  On  the 
whole  faithful  to  the  old  Republicans  in 
practice,  he  was  always  impatient  of  their 
narrow  stupidity,  and  always  just  ready 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
other  faction.  In  short,  the  total  result  of 
his  political  career  was  to  make  him  re- 
spected by  all  parties  and  trusted  by 
none. 

On  one  side  of  Cicero  we  see  grouped, 
in  M.  Boissier's  book,  the  sturdy  adher- 
ents of  the  old  regime:  Cato,  the  rude 
and  rugged,  scornful  alike  of  Caesar  and  of 
the  rabble  rout  which  shouted  at  Caesar's 
bidding;  the  melancholy  Brutus,  whose 
psychological  attitude  toward  his  friend, 
his  country,  and  himself  still  remains  such 
a  curious  puzzle,  after  twenty  centuries 
have  studied  it. 

But  these  survivals  of  the  past  are  less 
interesting  to  the  modern  reader  than 
the  men  who  had  been  directly  evolved 
out  of  the  great  struggle  and  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  it  for  their  own  benefit. 
Can  one  ever  tire  of  speculating  as  to  the 
character  of  Caesar  ?  What  were  his  real 
feelings,  hopes  and  purposes?  Having 
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involved  his  own  affairs  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  he  seeks  to  extricate  himself  by  suc- 
cess in  politics.  Gifted  with  inimitable 
charm  in  social  intercourse,  he  wins  all 
men,  some  by  favors,  some  by  flattery, 
some  by  the  frank  give  and  take  of  intel- 
lectual companionship.  He  keeps  his  ear 
to  the  ground,  and  his  brain  soars  as  high 
as  heaven.  Step  by  step  he  works  his  way 
onward,  —  then  the  assassination  tram- 
mels up  the  consequence,  and  the  full 
scope  of  that  immense  ambition  remains 
a  mystery. 

The  case  of  Antony  is  much  simpler. 
Here  is  a  man  of  the  strenuous  type  which 
Falstaff  stamped  forever  when  he  de- 
scribed Hotspur  as  "he  that  kills  me 
some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a 
breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says 
to  his  wife,  'Fie  upon  this  quiet  life!  I 
want  work.'  'O  my  sweet  Harry,'  says 
she,  'how  many  hast  thou  killed  to-day  ?' 
'Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench,'  says  he; 
and  answers  'Some  fourteen,'  an  hour 
after;  'a  trifle,  a  trifle.'"  No  schemer 
this,  no  plotter,  no  long  contriver  of 
subtle  conspiracies,  or  ambiguous  state- 
craft. Cut,  thrust,  hack,  hew!  Let  the 
fat  and  greasy  citizen  complain  of  an- 
archy, tumult,  and  disorder.  These 
things  are  the  very  element  of  such  as 
Antony. 

And  behind  the  Antonies  and  their 
kind  lurks  Octavius  the  fox.  He  has  all 
the  fine  scorn  of  cultured  intellect  for 
these  brutal  methods;  but  he  knows  how 
to  make  use  of  them  in  others.  Even  in 
boyhood  his  greatest  delight  was  to  -get 
two  of  his  companions  into  a  difficulty 
and  then  watch  the  battle  from  a  secure 
hiding  place .  So  he  stirs  up  strife  between 


Antony  and  Lepidus,  and  profits  by  it. 
With  his  close  and  cunning  eyes  he 
watches  Antony  running  out  his  furious 
course  to  the  very  end,  and  then  steps 
quietly  into  the  fruit  of  others'  victories. 
Caesar  had  grace,  nobility,  it  may  be  even 
a  certain  shred  of  patriotism,  Antony  had 
at  least  brute  courage  and  distinguished 
soldiership.  Augustus  had  nothing  but 
craft  and  greed;  and  he  put  the  whole 
world  into  his  pocket. 

Modern  America  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  no  public  men  like  these.  The 
last  three,  at  any  rate,  were  notably  im- 
moral in  private  life;  and  not  Charles 
the  First  was  more  distinguished  for  do- 
mestic virtues  than  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  United  States  to-day.  There  are 
many  other  obvious  reasons  why  the 
greatest  republic  of  the  twentieth  century 
should  not  follow  the  course  of  the  great- 
est republic  of  the  past.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  same  course 
has  been  followed  by  very  many  repub- 
lics of  the  past,  great  and  little  alike.  Lib- 
erty is  a  rare  and  beautiful  blessing;  but, 
like  many  other  blessings,  it  becomes  in- 
different from  too  great  familiarity.  As 
has  been  well  said  of  it,  it  is  won  with 
long  struggle,  suffering,  and  sacrifice;  it 
is  lost  with  such  apathy  and  indifference 
that  the  transformation  has  taken  place 
even  before  it  is  perceived.  At  any  rate 
the  stanchest  believer  in  "manifest  des- 
tiny" cannot  but  admit  that  the  study  of 
old-time  mistakes  is  of  the  greatest  value 
and  interest  for  modern  achievement. 
And,  assuredly,  any  such  study  of  ancient 
Rome  cannot  be  made  with  a  more  sug- 
gestive and  more  thoroughly  human  guide 
than  M.  Boissier. 


AN  INTERCHANGE  OF   COURTESIES 


BY   CLARE   BENEDICT 


"You  look  so  dreary,  Rachel,  that  you 
get  on  my  nerves.  The  countess  asked 
me  yesterday  whether  you  were  homesick, 
but  that  was  her  polite  way  of  cloaking 
her  curiosity." 

Rachel  Baring  suppressed  a  sharp  re- 
joinder; she  had  learned  that  to  argue 
with  her  brother  was  unwise. 

"  Now  of  course  I  know  what  ails  you," 
went  on  Oswald  Baring  pleasantly.  "  You 
disapprove  of  my  present  course;  but,  as 
I  have  often  told  you,  you  are  not  respon- 
sible for  my  misdoings,  nor  do  I  admit 
that  they  are  misdoings.  The  countess  is 
a  splendid  type  for  study;  the  Austrian 
great  lady  has  not  been  much  done,  and 
decidedly  not  as  I  shall  do  her.  But  I 
must  push  the  thing  to  a  climax;  the  tale 
requires  a  dramatic  ending." 

He  turned  a  little  absently  toward  his 
companion. 

"It  is  rather  a  bore  for  you;  but  it  will 
soon  be  over,  so  do  cheer  up!" 

Oswald  Baring  patted  his  sister's  arm 
encouragingly;  he  even  treated  her  to  his 
best  smile,  but  Rachel  was  in  no  mood 
for  cajolery,  this  time  she  would  not  and 
could  not  yield. 

"I  should  think  you  must  have  studied 
her  very  thoroughly;  you  have  hardly 
been  apart  for  the  last  four  weeks.  If 
you  have  n't  analyzed  her  by  this  time,  I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  do  so,  especially 
now  that  her  husband  is  expected." 

"Oh!"  he  cried,  "for  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  make  it  personal!  On  my  part  it's 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  business,  on  hers 
—  a  game  —  to  pass  away  the  time." 

Miss  Baring  maintained  a  frigid  si- 
lence, and  Oswald,  having  waited  an  in- 
stant for  an  answer,  now  resumed  his 
argument,  this  time  with  ill-concealed 
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irritation.  People  had  no  right  to  oppose 
him  when  he  was  creating;  the  slightest 
jar  might  spoil  a  whole  day's  work,  and 
Rachel's  revolt  was  peculiarly  discon- 
certing, for  she  had  supported  him  so 
staunchly  through  other  literary  anxieties. 

"It  is  you,  Rachel,  with  your  North 
American  conscience,  who  will  drag  a 
moral  into>a  fantasy, — very  bad  art,  that, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  light  touch.  Now  the 
position  is  this,"  he  went  on,  his  brow 
clearing,  "I  have  a  good  idea  for  a  story, 
an  idea  which  I  can't  afford  to  throw 
away  —  everything  is  sketched  out  — 
the  characters  dissected  —  there  is  only 
one  thing  missing,  and  that  is  my  heroine 
in  a  passion.  In  other  words:  the  little 
countess  up  to  the  present  has  been  play- 
ing, but  I  want  to  see  her  once  in  earnest. 
Of  course  the  affair  will  end  in  mutual 
compliments.  Trust  us  to  come  out  safely 
—  only  —  and  here  is  my  point  to  you  — 
don't  spoil  it  all  by  interfering.  Let  the 
bubble  burst;  it  won't  destroy  us." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  continued 
with  increased  vehemence. 

"  I  tell  you  I  love  her,  as  an  artist !  As  an 
artist,  she  pleases  me  beyond  expression. 
Her  contradictions  and  lively  sallies  are 
exquisite;  besides,  with  all  of  it,  she  is 
such  a  lady,  not  the  kind  one  runs  across 
every  day,  but  rather  some  precious  type 
that  has  been  hoarded  up  in  Hungary  for 
centuries  —  the  type,  I  mean,  not  the 
dear  little  girl  herself!" 

Rachel  turned  away  in  dumb  anger,  but 
Baring  ignored  her  silence  and  continued. 

"Next  week,  I  shall  be  plunged  in  grief 
at  losing  her;  the  week  after,  I  shall 
mournfully  begin  my  tale;  after  that  — 
unless  you  bother  me  —  I  shall  think  of 
nothing  but  the  story;  when  it  is  fin- 
ished, Countess  Essie  will  be  to  me  a 
dream.  There,  old  girl,  have  I  reassured 
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you  ?  If  you  knew  my  joy,  old  Rachel, 
at  coming  on  this  treasure!" 

The  man's  fine  eyes  were  eloquent  in 
their  appeal  for  sympathy,  but  his  sister 
turned  her  face  away  abruptly.  ' 

"I  don't  enjoy  seeing  you  play  either 
the  villain  or  the  dupe,"  she  said. 

Oswald  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"Bother  your  scruples!  No  one  is  be- 
ing duped;  there  is  n't  any  villain.  Every 
one  is  playing  fair  —  every  one,  that  is, 
except  yourself,  and  you  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  delicate  situation  to  upset 
my  nerve  and  rob  me  of  my  assurance. 
The  count  arrives  to-night.  Who  knows 
what  may  not  happen  ?  At  all  events,  you 
must  be  at  hand  to  smooth  things  over,  in 
case  the  third  act  rushes  on  too  fast." 

"I  will  not  do  it,"  cried  the  girl  hotly. 
"I  will  not  be  drawn  into  your  plot ! " 

Oswald  Baring  fixed  his  eyes  on  his 
sister.  He  had  not  conquered  his  world 
without  a  struggle,  and  in  the  struggle  he 
had  acquired  hardness. 

"Your  jealousy  would  be  absurd  if  it 
were  not  so  selfish,"  he  said.  "You  seem 
to  have  lost  your  common  sense  to-day.  I 
do  not  recognize  you." 

"I  don't  recognize  you,  Oswald,"  she 
retorted  bitterly.  "I  wonder  if  you  know 
how  you  alter  when  you  are  writing  ?  " 

Something  in  Rachel's  face  affected 
her  brother's  sensitive  perceptions.  He 
caught  her  arm  impulsively. 

"Dear  old  girl,"  he  cried,  "it's  such  a 
splendid  subject!" 

"Oswald,"  she  murmured,  looking  at 
him  wistfully,  "what  if  you  were  mis- 
taken in  your  analysis?  What  if  the 
countess  were  hurt  by  the  affair?" 

"I  would  not  draw  back  unless  dear 
old  Barkworth  himself  should  beg  me. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  would  be  justified 
in  interfering,  for  it  was  he  —  God  bless 
hun  —  who  took  my  first  story !  Nothing 
short  of  that  will  move  me." 

Baring's  tone  this  time  was  sharply 
hostile. 

Rachel  pressed  her  hands  together 
tightly.  "  Very  well,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  will  leave  you  to  your  studies. 


Give  my  good-night,  please,  to  Countess 
Lynarsberg;"and  before  her  astonished 
brother  could  protest,  the  girl  had  es- 
caped swiftly  in  the  dusk. 

Oswald  Baring  felt  the  artist's  fury  at 
threatened  failure;  he  also  felt  the  leader's 
fury  at  unexpected  opposition.  There 
was,  however,  but  one  course  open,  and 
that  was  to  hide  his  annoyance  and  to 
amuse  the  countess.  Their  farewell  inter- 
view must  be  dramatic,  given  Essie's 
temperament  and  his  necessities;  besides, 
he  might  even  gain  by  Rachel's  deser 
tion. 


II 


"So  you  cannot  come  this  autumn  to 
Vienna?  There  is  not,  after  all,  so  much 
to  tempt  you, — horrid  wind,  many  Jews, 
a  sad  court,  our  best  singers  and  actors 
mostly  dead.  No,"  said  the  little  countess 
sorrowfully,  "our  Vienna  is  scarcely  gay 
enough  for  you  Americans." 

"After  Paris,  you  mean,"  put  in  Bar- 
ing maliciously.  The  lady  had  disap- 
pointed him  by  her  abstraction;  he  had 
tried  in  vain  since  eight  o'clock  to  rouse 
her,  though  now,  at  last,  he  seemed  to 
have  succeeded,  for  Countess  Lynars- 
berg  turned  her  small  face  toward  him, 
her  blue  eyes  flashing.  Oswald  noted 
that  her  eyes  had  purple  lights. 

"Paris?"  she  cried,  "but  why  bring 
Paris  into  the  question  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  Vienna  leads  the  world  in  fashions 
and  music  —  and  —  and  in  what  we  call 
cosy  charm?" 

Baring  smiled.  In  comedy  she  was 
matchless;  would  she  go  through  tragedy 
with  equal  grace?  He  longed  for  some 
manifestation  of  emotion;  but  Countess 
Elisabeth  was  provokingly  self-contained ; 
indeed,  except  for  furtive  glances  at  the 
clock,  one  might  have  thought  her  quite 
oblivious  to  the  situation.  They  were 
strolling  in  the  brightly-lighted  garden; 
it  wanted  but  twenty  minutes  to  the 
count's  expected  arrival. 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Baring  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  am  sure  you  are  right!  Joy  of  life, 
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color  distinction,  irresponsibility,  —  all 
these  things  are  included  in  one  word, 
'  Gemuthlichkeit.'  One  has  heard  of  that 
mysterious  Viennese  quality,  and  now  — 
most  happily  —  one  has  seen  it!" 

But  Essie  did  not  seem  to  hear  the 
compliment;  she  was  absorbed  apparent- 
ly in  meditation.  Oswald  wondered  if  he 
had  ceased  to  please  her;  at  other  times 
she  had  been  flattered  by  his  attentions. 
She  addressed  him  rather  abruptly. 

"It  is  unlucky  about  your  sister's  head- 
ache. I  like  your  sister — she  is  so  honest. 
I  wish  she  liked  me.  Don't  protest;  she 
does  not.  She  has  views,  too,  on  all  sub- 
jects," added  the  countess,  growing  pen- 
sive. "Now  you  and  I  and  Aloys  have  no 
views — at  least,  if  Aloys  has,  he  does  not 
tell  them.  But  your  sister"  — 

Oswald  dashed  headlong  into  a  more 
congenial  topic.  "Won't  you  tell  me  some- 
thing more  about  yourself  ?  "  he  asked 
softly.  "About  your  early  life  in  Hun- 
gary, your  pursuits,  your  companions? 
These  things  interest  me  immensely." 

But  they  did  not,  at  that  moment,  in- 
terest Countess  Essie,  who  shook  her 
head  absently  as  she  replied, — 

"I  have  no  story,  and  if  I  had  I  should 
not  tell  you,  for  then  you  might  put  it  in  a 
book!  No,  instead  I  will  relate  your  own 
history,  as  I  have  fancied  it.  Shall  I? 
Yes?  Then  listen  —  this  is  my  idea.  You 
are  a  grand  seigneur  —  left  early  or- 
phaned —  an  extravagant  father  having 
cruelly  bereft  you  of  your  estates.  Your 
prestige  is  damaged,  your  position  des- 
perate, you  look  at  your  beautiful  sister 
and  wring  your  hands!" 

"Beautiful?"  repeated  Oswald  inter- 
rogatively. 

"Yes,  beautiful  as  St.  Cecilia,  only 
much  more  clever.  But  to  return  to  our 
little  story.  Thus  are  you  two  left  to- 
gether penniless;  you  cannot,  like  many 
Americans,  enter  trade;  you  are  in  fact, 
already  an  artist.  Do  not  protest  —  you 
were  born  one  —  I  know  it.  And  so," 
cried  the  countess,  with  a  fine  dramatic 
gesture,  "what  you  do  is  to  write  a  splen- 
did book!" 


Baring  groaned,  but  his  biographer 
was  undaunted. 

"Yes,  you  become  at  once  a  very  fa- 
mous author;  editors  and  public  worship 
your  success.  You  take  a  grand  lodging 
with  your  sister  —  many  persons  call  on 
you  each  day,  ten,  I  think,  except  on  Sun- 
day, when  as  a  rule  you  hold  a  great  re- 
ception. St.  Cecilia  told  me  this  —  the 
rest  I  imagined  for  myself!" 

"Bother  St.  Cecilia!"  cried  Baring. 

"In  two  years  you  publish  Thomas 
Flint." 

"D —  Thomas  Flint!"  cried  Baring 
again,  this  time  under  his  breath. 

"That  book  is  one  of  the  first  novels 
of  the  age.  Aloys  has  read  it,  I  am  con- 
vinced, —  that  is,  if  it  has  appeared  in 
Tauchnitz  ?  Aloys  has  a  passion  for  Eng- 
lish romances.  I  have  written  him  about 
yours.  Ah!"  broke  off  the  little  lady 
breathlessly,  "there  he  is,  alighting  from 
the  carriage.  Come,  let  us  go  to  meet 
him." 

The  countess  fairly  flew  across  the  space 
which  divided  her  from  the  hotel  en- 
trance. When  Oswald  reached  the  spot, 
she  was  shaking  hands  warmly  with  a 
tall  man,  whom  our  author  proceeded  to 
analyze  as  follows  to  himself,  — 

"Well  made  —  good  hands  —  keen 
eyes  —  probably  kind  —  a  touch  of  sar- 
casm in  the  mouth  —  and,"  as  the  count 
raised  his  hat,  "remarkably  fine  fore- 
head." 

He  now  joined  the  Austrians,  at  a  sign 
from  the  countess. 

"This  is  Mr.  Baring,  the  great  writer, 
Aloys.  Mr.  Baring,  may  I  present  my 
husband  ?  Mr.  Baring  and  his  sister  have 
quite  rescued  me  from  my  loneliness!" 

Count  Lynarsberg  shook  hands  grave- 
ly with  the  American. 

"  And  your  sister  ?  "  he  inquired,  in  per- 
fect English.  "May  I  not  have  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  her  as  well  ? " 

"Oh,  Miss  Rachel  has  gone  upstairs. 
She  fears  the  dampness;  her  neuralgia 
came  upon  her  very  sharply." 

Oswald  thought  he  detected  a  slight 
tremor  in  the  pretty  voice. 
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"Perhaps  you  will  both  join  us  at  sup- 
per?" remarked  the  count,  with  much 
suavity. 

Baring  excused  himself  discreetly, 
pleading  his  sister's  indisposition  and  his 
own  arrears  of  work. 

He  glanced  at  the  countess,  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  see  him,  she  was  looking 
up  so  anxiously  at  her  husband.  They 
mounted  the  stairs  together,  while  Baring 
watched  them;  when  they  disappeared, 
he  lit  a  cigarette. 

"I  have  her  perfectly,"  he  reflected,  as 
he  strolled  up  and  down  outside  the  hotel, 
smoking.  "  Only  I  must  recollect  in  draw- 
ing her  that  she  doesn't  always  act  in 
character;  in  fact,  her  sudden  changes  are 
her  greatest  charm.  I  wonder  what  is  go- 
ing on  between  them?"  he  thought, 
glancing  up  curiously  at  the  brilliant 
windows  of  the  middle  sitting-room.  "  I 
fancy  Aloys  will  say  a  few  words  to  her 
to-night  —  not  very  bad  ones,  I  hope; 
still,  I  have  misgivings.  The  eyes  are  all 
right  —  hands  ditto  —  but  his  mouth 
does  n't  please  me  quite  so  well.  How- 
ever, to  such  a  fairy,  one  could  not  be  very 
brutal." 

He  threw  down  his  cigarette  end  with  a 
sigh. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  as  I  can't,  I  may  as  well  go  up- 
stairs and  invent  a  scene  between  them. 
It  must  be  dramatic,  though;  that's  the 
worst  of  it." 

Then  he  thought  of  Rachel. 

"Good  old  Rachel.  I  will  get  her  that 
little  clock  she  liked,  to-morrow."  - 


HI 

The  next  morning,  as  Miss  Baring  was 
making  ready  for  her  early  walk,  she 
heard  eager  voices  in  the  hall.  An  instant 
later  the  chambermaid  announced  the 
Countess  Lynarsberg,  and  before  the 
startled  Rachel  could  frame  a  hasty  ex- 
cuse in  German,  Essie  appeared  in  person 
at  the  door. 

"Miss  Rachel,  will  you  pardon  this  in- 


discretion?   I  have  to  consult  you  on  a 
matter  of  importance." 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  sitting- 
room,"  said  Rachel,  with  a  touch  of  stiff- 
ness. "Won't  you  take  this  easy-chair  by 
the  window  ?  " 

But  the  visitor  did  not  heed  the  prof 
fered  courtesy;  instead,  she  walked  quick- 
ly toward  Miss  Baring,  who  saw  to  her 
surprise  that  the  countess  looked  pale 
and  anxious. 

"I  have  come  to  beg  for  your  kind 
help,  Miss  Rachel,"  began  the  Austrian, 
as  she  fingered  her  gold  chain  nervously; 
then,  drawing  from  her  breast  a  small 
blue  locket,  she  held  it  out  beseechingly 
to  her  companion-. 

"Will  you  swear  by  this  picture  of  St. 
Elizabeth  never  to  betray  my  sacred  con- 
fidence?" 

Rachel  recoiled  instinctively. 
"I  would  rather  not,"  she  said,  "it 
would  make  me  most  uncomfortable." 

"Ah!  you  do  not  like  me,  Miss  Ra- 
chel," cried  Countess  Elisabeth  wistfully, 
"else  you  would  see  that  I  am  frantic." 
And  in  truth  the  little  beauty  seemed 
transformed.  All  the  brightness  had  gone 
out  of  her,  leaving  heavy-eyed  gloom  be- 
hind. Rachel  was  filled  with  sudden  ter- 
ror. What  if  Oswald  were  the  cause  of 
this  great  change?  Visions  of  stormy 
scenes,  recriminations,  duels,  rose  before 
the  startled  sister's  eyes.  She  forgot  her 
brother's  selfishness,  her  own  disapproval. 
If  anything  could  be  done,  she  would  do 
it. 

"Can  I  help  you,  countess?"  she 
asked  gently. 

Her  tone  seemed  to  reassure  the  agi- 
tated beauty.  "Of  course  you  can,  else 
why  should  I  be  here  ?  But  first  please 
swear  by  my  blessed  picture.  You  will 
not?  Holy  Mary!  what  do  you  Pro- 
testants hold  sacred?" 

She  glanced  about  her  vaguely  in  search 
of  relics. 

Miss  Baring  placed  a  timid  hand  on 
the  Bible. 

"I  swear  by  this,"  she  said,  feeling  in 
her  heart  quite  like  an  actress. 
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Countess  Elisabeth  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"Now  listen,"  she  said,  seating  herself 
close  to  Rachel,  "you  must  know  that 
Aloys  is  very  angry  —  angry  about  your 
brother  and  myself.  He  did  not  like  to 
find  me  alone  with  him  last  night.  He 
does  not  believe  that  it  was  an  accident, 
caused  by  the  dampness  and  your  neu- 
ralgia—  in  fact,  he  does  not  believe  a 
word  I  say,  although  I  am  telling  him 
God's  own  truth!" 

She  paused  a  moment  to  put  back  a 
lock  of  her  flaxen  hair. 

"I  am  quite  untidy,"  she  remarked  in 
parenthesis,  "but  you  see  I  had  to  dis- 
miss my  maid  this  morning,  because  she 
dared  to  say  that  I  looked  pale.  This 
coiffure  is  therefore  my  own  invention, 
and  you  must  pardon  it.  Well,  to  return, 
Aloys  made  an  ugly  scene  last  night,  and 
I  —  I  cannot  bear  to  be  so  spoken  to," 
she  said,  flushing  suddenly,  "it  gives  me 
no  sleep  and  a  bad  migraine.  Still,  if  it 
were  over,  I  might  forget  it  —  as  it  is  "  — 

And  Essie  shrugged  her  shoulders  sig- 
nificantly. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Rachel,  in  some 
apprehension. 

"Only  a  speech  he  made  just  before  he 
left  me  —  that  this  time  I  should  be  pun- 
ished for  my  folly.  Ah!  "  cried  the  count- 
ess, with  a  passionate  gesture,  "I  know 
very  well  what  that  means!" 

She  buried  her  blonde  head  for  an  in- 
stant in  her  hands. 

Rachel  felt  both  embarrassed  and  ex- 
cited. Was  this  what  her  brother  had 
found  so  fascinating,  this  bewildering 
frankness,  this  simplicity,  this  extraordi- 
nary indifference  to  public  opinion  ?  Ra- 
chel wondered  whether,  if  she  herself 
had  figured  in  life's  real  drama,  she,  too, 
would  have  acquired  self-unconscious- 
ness. 

"But  surely,"  she  ventured,  as  the  si- 
lence grew  oppressive,  "surely  he  would 
not  ill-treat  you?" 

The  countess  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  will  do?"  she 
asked.  "He  will  cut  down  my  allowance 


—  I  mean,  he  will  refuse  to  make  up  my 
deficit.  Why,  I  have  pledged  December's 
money  already,  and  here  we  are  only  at 
the  end  of  September." 

Rachel  suppressed  a  pang  of  disap- 
pointment. She  had  prepared  herself  for 
tragic  revelations. 

"Your  husband  wishes  to  guard  you 
very  jealously?"  she  suggested. 

"Oh!  No,  no,"  cried  Essie  bitterly, 
"you  do  not  understand,  Miss  Rachel. 
You  are  romantic,  we  are  not  —  Aloys 
and  I  —  he  goes  his  way  and  I  go  mine, 
only,  when  he  decides  to  amuse  himself 
for  weeks  on  various  hunting  parties, 
then  I  amuse  myself  with  Cousin  Otto  or 
Mr.  Baring  or  any  one  agreeable  whom  I 
run  across." 

Rachel  winced. 

"Ah,  these  domestic  details  bore  you, 
and  no  wonder.  They  are  so  prosaic;  but 
let  me  get  at  last  to  my  favor.  Aloys  must 
be  convinced  that  this  affair  with  Mr. 
Baring  is  but  smoke,  that  neither  of  us 
has  taken  it  seriously  for  a  moment ;  other- 
wise I  fear  that  he  will  make  an  esclandre 
before  to-morrow.  Your  brother  will  be 
dragged  into  a  quarrel,  you  will  consume 
your  heart  away  with  anxiety,  and  I  — 
well,  I  shall  be  sent  to  Hungary  with 
Marie  for  company,  and"  —  she  added 
half  under  her  breath,  "  I  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  join  him  until  I  fairly  cringe  to 
him  for  pardon." 

Essie  glanced  sideways  at  Miss  Baring; 
her  picture,  she  felt,  had  been  extremely 
vivid. 

"He  must  be  very  cruel,"  said  the  girl 
slowly,  as  she  surveyed  the  fragile  little 
beauty. 

"No,  not  exactly  cruel,"  replied  the 
victim,  faintly  smiling,  "only  proud  and 
obstinate  and  self-willed.  No,  I  should 
not  call  him  cruel  —  not  as  you  mean," 
added  Essie  gloomily.  Then  she  changed 
the  subject. 

"Will  you  help  me,  Miss  Rachel.  You 
have  not  promised?" 

"You  have  not  told  me  what  I  am  to 
do." 

"Only  this:  you  must  speak  to  Aloys 
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this  morning;  with  a  word  you  could 
straighten  matters  out.  He  will  believe 
you,  for  he,  like  your  brother,  reads  peo- 
ple's characters  hi  their  mouths.  Now 
you  have  a  lovely,  honest  mouth;  mine, 
you  see,  is  less  satisfactory,  it  curves  too 
much  and  turns  down  at  the  corners." 
Essie  laughed  hysterically.  "Ah,  do  not 
look  so  frightened.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
tell  a  falsehood.  It  would  be  useless,  too, 
for  no  one  would  believe  you.  No,  I  only 
ask  you  to  stretch  the  truth  a  little,  an 
inch  perhaps  —  an  Austrian  inch  —  not 
more.  Tell  him  that  you  have  been  al- 
ways with  us, — you  have,  you  know,"  she 
added  apologetically.  "You  used  to  sit 
in  the  garden,  close  at  hand." 

Rachel  hesitated,  for  deeply  hidden 
under  doubts  and  shyness  lay  a  secret  de- 
sire to  see  the  Austrian  husband. 

But  the  visitor  was  growing  impatient; 
her  tired  head  began  to  throb  more  vio- 
lently; she  decided  on  a  new  line  of  at- 
tack. 

"Aloys  is  nice,"  she  said  coaxingly, 
"quite  like  your  brother.  He  manages 
words,  too,  nearly  as  well.  I  wonder 
which  would  win  if  they  were  matched 
against  each  other  ?  Yes,  you  will  like 
Aloys,  Miss  Rachel;  you  will  do  more, — 
in  ten  minutes  you  will  go  over  to  his  side. 
Well,  no  matter,  so  that  you  convince 
him.  Ah!  Miss  Rachel,  be  soft-heart- 
ed!" she  cried,  raising  her  small  hands 
piteously,  "T  am  so  unhappy!" 

"I  should  think  your  husband  would 
grant  you  anything  you  chose  to  ask 
for,"  said  Rachel  in  sudden  admiration. 
"Where  you  have  failed,  how  can  I  pos- 
sibly succeed  ?  However,  I  am  ready  to 
try." 

"You  blessed  St.  Cecilia,"  exclaimed 
the  countess.  "May  our  Lady  reward  you 
a  thousandfold !  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
will  intercede  for  you  with  my  gracious 
patroness,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  who 
has  often  granted  me  indulgences.  I  will 
burn  three  candles  to  her  in  your  name." 

Rachel  thrilled  at  recollections  of  the 
Wartburg.  This  wonderful  countess  was 
actually  linking  her  with  the  Middle  Ages. 
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"And  now,"  cried  Countess  Elisabeth 
briskly,  "for  our  plan  of  action.  Meet 
me,  please,  at  Arnold's  toy  shop  at  half 
past  eleven." 

"But,"  objected  Rachel  in  some  con- 
fusion, "I  thought  —  I  understood  — 
that  you  were  not  at  present  on  good  terms 
with  your  husband?" 

Essie  frowned. 

"Oh!  that  will  not  prevent  me,"  she 
said;  "besides,  he  is  sure  to  go  to  Ar- 
nold's to  buy  a  toy  for  Rudi.  I  can  way- 
lay him  in  the  Alice." 

"Very  well,"  said  Rachel,  "I  will  be 
there." 

"But,"  added  the  countess,  glancing  at 
Rachel's  walking-dress,  "you  will  wear 
your  white  frock,  won't  you  ?  And  that 
pretty  hat  with  the  feather  ?  With  your 
complexion,  you  do  not  need  a  veil." 

Miss  Baring  smiled  in  genuine  plea- 
sure, as  she  put  her  hand  out  to  her  visitor. 

"I  hope,"  she  said  warmly,  "that  your 
troubles  will  soon  lighten." 

Essie  paused. 

"I  don't  mean  to  complain  of  Aloys, 
Miss  Rachel,"  she  said,  almost  appeal- 
ingly.  "He  is  quite  the  nicest  person  I 
know,  and  even  when  he  is  angry  I  like 
him  better  than  —  than  —  other  people 
who  are  always  amiable.  He  is  what  we 
call  a  perfect  cavalier.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
because  he  is  so  high-minded  that  my 
conduct  often  seems  to  him  so  deplorable. 
But  then,  you  see,"  added  the  little  count- 
ess with  a  sigh,  "my  great-great-grand- 
mother was  a  Frenchwoman.  Good-by 
— au  revoir  —  auf  Wiedersehen!" 

And  the  little  figure  vanished  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come. 


IV 


Two  hours  later  Miss  Baring  descend- 
ed cautiously  to  the  appointed  meeting- 
place,  where  she  was  greeted  with  effusion 
by  Countess  Lynarsberg,  who  emerged 
from  a  shop  across  the  way,  followed  by 
a  tall  man  in  white  flannels. 

"Aloys  — Miss  Rachel  Baring.    Will 
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you  wait  here  one  moment  while  I  run 
back  to  fetch  my  parasol  ?" 

Without  stopping  for  a  reply  Countess 
Essie  was  off  toward  the  hotel,  her  small 
figure  looking  quite  sylph-like  under  the 
shadow  of  the  huge  old  trees. 

"My  wife  much  enjoys  talking  Eng- 
lish," remarked  the  count,  as  he  surveyed 
the  girl  politely.  "  She  has  a  pretty  accent, 
but  she  speaks  too  fast.  Essie  is  unfor- 
tunately nearly  always  in  a  hurry." 

His  smile  was  distinctly  reassuring. 

"Countess  Lynarsberg  is  wonderful,  I 
think,"  she  said.  "Have  all  Austrians  a 
talent  for  languages?" 

The  words  escaped  without  any  fixed 
intention.  Rachel  felt  the  hot  blood  rush 
to  her  face. 

"Ah,  you  flatter  us,  Mass  Baring.  We 
all  know  what  nation  really  leads  the 
world  in  cleverness.  Is  not  your  brother  a 
proof  of  what  I  say  ?" 

Rachel  glanced  furtively  at  the  ques- 
tioner, whose  face,  however,  did  not  be- 
tray the  least  emotion. 

"What  is  Mr.  Baring's  favorite  field,  if 
I  may  ask  ?"  went  on  the  count,  having 
received  no  answer  to  his  question. 

"He  is  particularly  fond  of  character 
drawing,"  stammered  Rachel;  "he  has  a 
passion  for  analysis.  He  even  enjoys  dis- 
secting his  best  friends;  and  when  they 
find  him  out  they  are  very  angry,  but 
Oswald  always  pacifies  them  in  the  end. 
He  says  they  are  contributing  to  the  joy  of 
nations  by  just  existing  and  letting  them- 
selves be  painted!" 

Rachel's  courage  was  rising  with  her 
subject;  besides,  the  count's  eyes  were 
sympathetic. 

"You  see,"  she  went  on  confidentially, 
"Oswald  is  three  parts  artist  and  one 
part  man;  this  makes  him  very  difficult 
to  live  with;  difficult,  that  is,  until  one 
learns  his  point  of  view.  For  instance,  he 
lives  only  hi  the  present.  He  says  his 
head  would  go  to  pieces  if  he  tried  to  re- 
member the  past;  so"he  forgets  everything 
that  has  ever  happened,  and,  you  see, 
one  can't  always  manage  one's  memory 
But  this  cannot  possibly  interest  you?" 


"It  does  interest  me  immensely;  you 
share  your  brother's  gift  of  language." 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Rachel,  this  time 
almost  gayly,  "I  can't  write  at  all.  It 
must  be  such  ecstasy,  though,  to  create! 
When  Oswald  comes  across  a  new  type, 
he  is  beside  himself  with  joy;  he  does  n't 
care  for  anything  under  the  sun,  if  only 
he  can  seize  the  precious  image  and  dis- 
sect it!" 

"How  interesting,"  said  the  count, 
"but  you,  mademoiselle,  are  you  not  a 
painter?" 

"I  have  tried,  but  I  have  so  little  cour- 
age. This  shows  you  that  I  am  no  artist." 

"It  does  not  show  me  that,  by  any 
means,"  said  the  count  with  decision. 

Rachel  cast  a  grateful  look  at  the 
speaker.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  have  di- 
vined her  secret  craving;  at  least  he  had 
the  tact  to  speak  to  her  as  Rachel  Baring, 
and  not  as  the  sister  of  her  distinguished 
brother.  Suddenly  a  recollection  smote 
that  sister;  she  gave  a  gasp,  and  braced 
herself  for  the  effort. 

"It  has  been  so  pleasant  for  us,"  she 
began  a  little  nervously,  "having  the 
countess  here  with  us.  We  have  made 
so  many  charming  excursions,  and  we 
have  passed  our  evenings  listening  to  the 
music  —  all  but  last  night,  when  I  was 
obliged  to  go  indoors." 

The  count  was  silent.  Rachel  sum- 
moned up  her  last  remaining  spark  of 
courage. 

"Oswald  has  given  me  all  I  have," 
she  said  simply,  "if  it  were  not  for  him,  I 
should  be  teaching  children  their  alpha- 
bet. He  has  worked  night  and  day  to 
gain  his  present  position  — -  and  I,  well 
—  I  should  die  if  anything  went  amiss." 

A  flash  of  comprehension  passed  be- 
tween them ;  then  Count  Lynarsberg  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Will  you  and  Mr.  Baring  dine  with  us 
to-night  ?  We  leave,  you  know,  to-morrow 
morning  for  Austria.  I  hope  very  much 
that  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your 
company?" 

Rachel  was  smiling  rher  acceptance, 
when  she  saw  the  countess  approaching, 
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and  then,  as  usual,  all  her  assurance  van- 
ished. 

"Ah!  "cried  Essie,  with  forced  hilarity , 
"you  are  laughing.  Has  Miss  Rachel 
been  telling  you  some  funny  stories  ?  " 

"Miss  Baring  has  told  me  many  inter- 
esting things  about  her  brother,"  replied 
her  husband  gravely,  "and  incidentally 
she  has  told  me  something  else,  and  that 
is  that  American  ladies  make  adorable 
sisters.  Mademoiselle,  may  I  kiss  your 
hand?" 

Rachel  Baring  received  the  homage 
shyly,  then,  on  a  plea  of  letters,  she  fled 
with  tingling  pulses  to  the  post. 

The  count  turned  toward  his  wife. 

"I  am  giving  a  dinner  to-night  at  eight 
to  your  friends,  Mr.  and  Miss  Baring," 
he  said.  "If  I  were  you  I  should  save 
myself  as  much  as  possible;  you  are  look- 
ing tired.  I  should  rest  this  afternoon — 
I  mean  in  bed  with  darkened  windows, 
not  on  the  sofa  with  a  book.  When  you 
have  finished  with  Marie,  send  her  to 
me,  please,  in  the  sitting-room." 

He  paused,  but  Essie  was  speechless. 

"Your  luncheon  shall  be  sent  up;  I  will 
attend  to  it,"  he  added  carelessly. 

Still  the  little  countess  made  no  sound. 
This  time  her  husband  glanced  at  her. 
She  was  staring  at  him  wide-eyed  in 
blank  amazement. 

"Did  you  hear  me  ?"  he  asked  politely. 

Essie  was  seized  with  sudden  panic. 
She  gathered  her  gloves  and  parasol 
hastily  together. 

"I  heard,"  she  said,  not  trusting  her- 
self to  look  at  him.  "I  —  I  —  will  go." 

"Run  along,  dear  child,"  he  said, 
"you  have  no  time  to  lose.  I  want  you  to 
shine  your  brightest  to-night." 

Essie  gasped,  then  she  raised  her  eyes; 
the  count  was  smiling  at  her. 

"I  will  do  my  best,  Aloys,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  retreated  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. 


The  salon  was  gay  with  lights  and 
flowers;  the  clock  was  striking  half-past 


seven.   The  count  stood  at  the  middle 
window,  gazing  absently  at  the  scene  be 
low.  A  slight  sound  made  him  start.   He 
glanced  toward  the  door;  surely  that  was 
his  wife's  step  ? 

The  next  moment  Countess  Elisabeth 
made  her  appearance,  a  vision  of  soft 
white  lace  and  Viennese  distinction ;  a  ten- 
der blue  bow  in  her  flaxen  hah*,  another 
on  the  left  side  of  her  bodice,  which  was 
cut  low  in  deference  to  Anglo-Saxon  cus- 
tom; round  her  neck  she  wore  a  long 
pearl  chain  to  which  was  attached  her 
precious  turquoise  locket. 

The  count,  in  one  keen  glance,  saw 
that  she  was  excited;  rest  had  not  brought 
back  her  equanimity.  He  approached 
her  with  a  touch  of  ceremoniousness. 

"You  are  perfect,"  he  said.  "Marie 
has  improved  on  my  instructions.  You 
should  be  painted  in  that  frock,"  he 
added  more  genially,  "as  a  saint  —  a 
siren  —  or  better  still,  a  fairy." 

Essie  turned  her  face  away  abruptly; 
the  next  instant  she  had  hidden  it  against 
her  husband's  arm.  To  his  dismay  he  felt 
that  she  was  trembling. 

"My  dear  little  girl,"  he  said  uncom- 
fortably, "you  are  nervous.  Shall  I  get 
you  a  glass  of  cognac?" 

He  waited  hi  some  perturbation  for  an 
answer,  but  the  countess  neither  spoke 
nor  raised  her  head.  Then  with  a  sudden 
impulse  he  bent  down  and  pressed  his 
lips  to  the  slim  white  throat  that  lay 
against  his  black  sleeve  so  appealingly. 

Essie  started,  and  looked  up  at  him 
eagerly,  then,  stooping,  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  his  hand. 

"  Is  this  comedy,  Essie  ?  "  he  asked. 

For  answer  she  drew  his  hand  to  her 
heart,  which  was  beating  much  too  fast, 
as  he  noted  with  consternation. 

"Punish  me,  Aloys,  and  have  done 
with  it,"  she  cried  passionately.  "This 
sort  of  thing  will  make  me  ill." 

"  Who  ever  thought  of  punishing  a  fire- 
fly?" he  asked,  smiling,  as  he  took  the 
girlish  figure  in  his  arms.  "But  there," 
he  added,  "if  you  will  have  it."  And  he 
struck  each  small  white  shoulder  lightly. 
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"Now  look  up,  my  child,  and  moderate 
those  heartbeats.  The  affair  is  closed  be- 
tween us." 

"But  you  said  last  night,"  began  the 
countess  ignoring  her  husband's  banter. 

Aloys  released  her  instantly. 

"The  affair  is  closed  between  us,"  he 
said. 

"Between  us  —  yes  —  but  Mr.  Bar- 
ing?" 

"Oh!  I  shall  try  not  to  hurt  him  more 
than  I  have  you." 

"  But  you  have  hurt  me,  horribly .  Do 
you  think  that  I  am  made  of  iron  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  never  thought  that,"  he 
said,  returning  to  the  window. 

Essie  followed  him,  her  pulses  quiver- 
ing. 

"This  dinner,  Aloys,  is  that  your 
threatened  revenge?" 

He  turned  toward  her  with  a  mystify- 
ing smile. 

"This  is  my  plot,"  he  began;  but  she 
interrupted  him. 

"There  you  are  again  —  another  mys- 
tery! You  stifle  me  with  enigmas.  I  shall 
be  multiplying  and  subtracting  all  dur- 
ing dinner!" 

"Do  that,  if  you  like;  but  if  you  stir 
hand  or  foot  against  me,  you  will  find 
yourself  entangled.  For  years  you  have 
spread  your  invisible  meshes  to  the  right 
and  left  of  me,  so  that  whenever  I  have 
made  a  free  step  forward,  I  have  heard 
the  wrenching  and  tearing  of  countless 
delicate  threads." 

"You  hold  the  threads  in  your  own 
hands,"  she  retorted  bitterly.  "  Some  day 
you  will  have  to  answer  for  having  drawn 
them  up  so  tight." 

"Perhaps,"  replied  the  count,  "but 
that  is  at  least  better  than  telling  my 
private  woes  to  strangers.  I  dread  to 
think  what  ideas  that  poor,  innocent  Miss 
Baring  has  received  of  Austrian  man- 
ners !  " 

Essie  flushed  and  turned  as  if  to  leave 
him,  but  he  caught  her  arm  and  pulled 
her  to  him. 

"Listen  to  me,  my  child,"  he  said, 
patting  her  cheek  half  jestingly.  "You 


must  throw  off  this  air  of  tragedy,  it  does 
not  suit  you  ;  besides,  I  particularly  want 
you  to  play  the  hostess  graciously  to- 
night, in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  best 
traditions.  Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not,"  she  cried,  as  she  strug- 
gled in  vain  to  free  herself.  "Am  I  a 
bourgeoise,  that  you  speak  to  me  of  man- 
ners?" 

The  count's  arms  tightened  about  her 
shoulders. 

"I  am  in  earnest  about  to-night,"  he 
said,  with  sudden  sharpness.  "I  must 
insist  on  your  doing  as  I  ask  you." 

"A  request  would  have  been  enough, 
Aloys." 

The  count  smiled  ironically. 

"Ah?  But  with  you  one  never  knows. 
So  many  oaths  by  St.  Elizabeth,  and 
never  one  that  was  binding!  No  wonder, 
though,  since  your  patroness  herself  was 
not  above  a  falsehood.  I  never  liked  the 
part  where  she  deceived  the  poor  Land- 
grave with  roses!  Come,  my  angel,"  he 
said,  bending  over  the  palpitating  lace 
figure,  "what  can  I  do  to  convince  you 
that  tragedy  is  not  appropriate  on  this 
occasion?  You  must  get  rid  of  those 
drooping  lids  and  trembling  hands,  little 
girl,"  he  added,  as  he  kissed  her.  "  What 
will  your  friends  think  of  this  childish 
collapse?" 

But  Essie  pulled  herself  violently  away 
from  the  hands  that  held  her. 

"I  am  not  a  child,  Aloys!  You  have  no 
right  to  treat  me  so  contemptuously ! " 

The  count's  expression  changed. 

"I  don't  think  that  you  stand  in  a  posi- 
tion just  at  present  to  dictate  methods  to 
me,"  he  said  coldly. 

"Ah!  but  your  method  last  night  was 
at  least  honest;  besides,  I  had  brought  it 
on  myself;  but  now"  —  she  broke  off 
with  a  passionate  gesture. 

There  was  a  pause,  hi  which  Essie 
crept  back  nearer  to  her  husband. 

"I  suppose  you  will  take  me  home  to- 
morrow and  —  leave  me  there  ?" 

"I  certainly  shall  not  leave  you  here," 
he  replied  dryly. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  left  here.   I  don't 
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want  to  be  left  anywhere,"  she  added 
under  her  breath. 

The  count  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"Your  friends  will  be  here  in  a  few 
moments,"  he  observed. 

"They  are  not  my  friends.  I  would 
rather  not  see  them.  Let  me  go  to  my 
room  —  now  —  instantly.  You  can  say 
I  had  a  headache.  You  will  do  far  better 
without  me." 

"There  is  no  question  of  that,  and  you 
know  it,"  he  said  impatiently,  but  she 
persisted. 

"I  am  unstrung,  Aloys,  horribly  un- 
strung and  nervous.  They  will  see  it. 
Mr.  Baring  sees  everything.  You  will  be 
angry." 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
despair. 

"Really,  Essie,  in  your  place  I  should 
have  left  things  as  I  found  them,  in- 
stead of  returning  so  persistently  to  a 
forbidden  subject.  I  have  my  reasons  for 
wishing  you  to  control  yourself,  for  wish- 
ing you  to  receive  your  guests  with  smiling 
composure.  Now  tell  me,  please,  how  the 
thing  is  to  be  accomplished?" 

His  tone  was  both  peremptory  and  per- 
suasive. Essie  knew  the  tone  and  re- 
joiced at  it. 

"If  you  would  be  friends  with  me,"  she 
suggested, "  real  friends,  just  for  this  even- 
ing? Do  you  think  you  could  manage 
it  ?  You  could  be  strict  with  me  again  to- 
morrow, very  strict,  on  the  journey  and 
—  afterwards  ?  " 

He  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  and  draw- 
ing her  to  him  he  smoothed  her  hair  with 
absent  fingers.  She  raised  troubled  eyes 
to  his,  divining  some  hidden  anxiety. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  mind  things  so  much," 
she  murmured,  "but  if  you  do,  why,  then 
you  do  —  nothing  that  I  could  say  would 
alter  it." 

"Suppose  we  leave  that." 

"Very  well,"  she  said  gloomily,  "but 
you  must  not  think  I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"We  will  let  that  pass,"  he  said  again, 
and  she  hung  her  head  in  silence. 

"Hold  up  your  head,  my  child,"  he 


cried,  "don't  spoil  your  pretty  mouth 
with  such  expressions.  There  is  no  need 
for  them,  Essie." 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him  obedient- 
ly, and  he  saw  that  her  lips  were  trem- 
bling. 

"Where  are  those  smiles,  little  girl?" 
he  asked. 

"If  I  might  cry  for  five  minutes  and 
feel  your  arms  about  me  ?  I  could  smile  a 
great  deal  better  after  that." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  —  first 
on  her  lips,  then  on  her  forehead. 

"There  is  no  time  for  tears,  sweet- 
heart," he  said.  "  Now  brace  your  dear 
little  shoulders.  It  won't  be  for  long,  and 
then"  — 

She  waited  breathlessly. 

"And  then  we  will  run  off  to  Hungary 
for  the  autumn,"  he  added,  as  he  smiled 
at  her. 

Countess  Elisabeth's  eyes  became  all  at 
once  as  bright  as  stars. 

"I  —  I  am  very  glad,  Aloys,"  she 
stammered.  "I  will  do  my  best  to-night. 
I"  — 

She  caught  his  hand  to  her  lips  before 
he  could  prevent  it,  then  she  turned 
abruptly  toward  the  window. 

"They  are  coming,  my  heart,"  cried 
her  husband.  "Johann  is  opening  the 
outer  door." 


VI 


The  private  dining-room  which  the 
count  had  taken  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
overlooking  the  park.  Nothing  had  been 
spared  to  make  the  scene  attractive, 
though  the  room  was  pleasant  enough  in 
itself.  The  red  of  the  carpet  and  cur- 
tains contrasted  agreeably  with  the  pure 
white  of  the  woodwork  and  tiled  stove; 
the  round  table  with  its  lights  and  flowers 
gave  a  further  touch  of  color  to  the  whole. 
The  menu  and  wines  were  beyond  criti- 
cism; the  count's  own  man  superintend- 
ed the  staff  of  waiters. 

But  until  now,  the  third  course  in  the 
dinner,  the  talk  had  failed  to  flow  quite 
easily;  a  kind  of  weight  lay  upon  the 
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company,  which  even  the  host's  unceas- 
ing efforts  could  not  altogether  cast  off. 

Baring,  having  spent  the  day  in  goading 
his  heroine  into  a  passion,  was  content 
now  to  sit  back  and  admire  his  original, 
for  the  countess,  it  seemed  to  him,  had 
never  looked  so  charming.  The  author 
was,  however,  in  spirit  still  with  his  new 
creation;  he  was  going  over  his  scenes  as 
he  gazed  at  Essie,  who  with  shining  eyes 
and  gentlest  manners  presided  over  the 
table  like  a  dream  princess. 

He  wondered  what  had  caused  this 
singular  transformation.  By  degrees  he 
forgot  all  else  in  his  desire  to  solve  this 
problem. 

At  last  the  count  turned  to  Baring  with 
determination. 

"Will  you  think  it  very  bad  form  if  I 
venture  to  talk  shop  ?  To  beg  you  to  do 
so,  rather,"  he  added,  smiling.  "  My  shop 
would  consist  of  live  stock  and  potatoes. 
You  see,  I  am  what  you  would  call  a 
farmer,  Miss  Baring,  and  so  to  me  the 
fine  arts  are  above  all  things  precious  and 
desirable.  That  is  why  I  dare  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  literature  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ing. Can't  you  persuade  him  to  lay  aside 
his  scruples?" 

Rachel  glanced  dubiously  at  her  bro- 
ther. She  wondered  why  the  count  cared 
so  much  to  hear  him;  for  her  part,  she 
would  have  preferred  any  other  topic. 

"Tell  me,"  continued  the  speaker, 
bending  toward  her  confidentially,  "tell 
me,  which  does  he  like  best,  Melanie,  or 
The  Last  Favor?" 

"Melanie,"  whispered  Rachel. 

"No  wonder,"  replied  the  count  in  an 
aside;  "we  all  know  who  sat  for  the 
charming  heroine." 

Rachel  looked  so  confused  that  even 
Essie  was  interested. 

"Was  it  Miss  Rachel?"   she  asked. 

Her  husband  shook  his  head  at  her 
severely. 

"Authors'  secrets,  my  child,"  he  said, 
as  he  smiled  at  Miss  Baring,  who  now 
volunteered  another  bit  of  information. 

"  The  one  he  hates  most  is  Thtmias 
Flint." 


"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  count,  "what 
would  the  rest  of  us  have  given  to  have 
written  the  garden  scene?" 

Baring  flashed  him  a  look  of  sudden 
gratitude. 

"It  is  the  one  decent  thing  in  the 
book,"  he  said  quickly,  "but  no  one  ever 
speaks  of  it." 

"No,  because  you  probably  turn  them 
off.  Most  people  have  a  wholesome  fear 
of  authors.  Now  I  make  it  a  rule  to  ignore 
their  first  rebuffs." 

Baring  laughed. 

"You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  he 
said,  "but  where  do  you  come  across  so 
many  authors,  if  your  time  is  mostly 
spent  in  ploughing?" 

"  How  can  you  tell  such  stories,  Aloys  ?" 
cried  Countess  Elisabeth  indignantly. 
"Never  speak  to  me  again  of  poor  St. 
Elizabeth  and  her  roses!  Mr.  Baring,  he 
took  all  the  prizes,  or  honors,  or  whatever 
one  calls  them,  at  the  University,  for 
composition;  and  since  I  have  known  him 
—  now  six  years  —  I  think  he  must  have 
read  the  world's  literature  through  at 
least  twice." 

The  count  exchanged  a  look  of  amuse- 
ment with  Baring,  who,  however,  in- 
stantly resented  his  host's  manner  toward 
Essie. 

"He  patronizes  her,"  thought  the 
American  angrily.  "That  is  the  way  with 
these  foreign  husbands." 

But  the  count  was  speaking,  and  Bar- 
ing was  forced  to  smother  his  feelings  and 
listen. 

"Don't  exaggerate,  dear  child,"  he  was 
saying,  "you  don't  understand  the  sub- 
ject. Essie  thinks  that  a  few  Tauchnitz 
volumes  represent  a  vast  field  of  learn- 
ing," he  explained,  as  he  turned  back  to 
Rachel. 

Essie  lowered  her  eyes  in  silence.  The 
novelist  watched  her  with  close  attention. 

"She  is  afraid  of  him,"  he  thought, 
with  renewed  satisfaction.  "She  is  acting 
the  meek  little  girl  in  order  to  conciliate 
him." 

This  pleasing  theory  considerably 
raised  his  sinking  spirits. 
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"Mr.  Baring,"  the  count  began  bland- 
ly, "you  should  come  to  Austria-Hungary 
some  day.  You  would  find  our  people  a 
complex  study.  You  would,  I  think,  find 
us  amusing  to  analyze." 

Oswald  wished  the  speaker  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  for  touching  so  dangerous 
a  subject,  and  then  he  wished  him  up 
again  for  having  praised  the  right  scene 
in  Thomas  Flint. 

"I  know  almost  nothing  about  Austria 
or  Austrians,  except  that  the  men  are 
famous  for  their  horsemanship.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  know  more,  though,"  he 
added,  as  he  glanced  toward  the  little 
countess.  To  his  discomfiture  he  met 
her  eyes,  which  smiled  at  him  half  quiz- 
zically. 

"Oh,  I  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  praise 
my  countrymen,"  said  the  count,  "nor 
will  I  run  them  down  before  foreigners; 
for  that  you  must  turn  elsewhere." 

Oswald  did  turn,  and  so  swiftly  that  he 
saw  the  sudden  flush  on  Essie's  face. 

"But,"  went  on  the  count  composedly, 
"I  could  perhaps  give  you  a  few  points 
about  my  countrywomen, — a  more  pleas- 
ing subject,  in  every  way,  for  our  Aus- 
trian women  are  unique,  Mr.  Baring;  I 
repeat  it,  they  are  unique." 

"  Don't  I  know  it  without  being  told  by 
him  ?"  thought  Baring  impatiently. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  count,  sipping 
his  champagne,  "they  are  unique;  the 
product  of  mixed  races  and  peculiar  con- 
ditions. They  have  the  fidelity  of  the 
German  with  the  passion  of  the  Italian, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  Frenchwoman  with 
the  high  breeding  of  the  Englishwoman; 
they  are  versatile,  gracious,  affectionate, 
full  of  charm." 

"Ah,"  murmured  Baring,  inwardly 
groaning,  "I  can  well  believe  it  —  I"  — 
He  broke  off  abruptly,  having  caught  Es- 
sie's stare  of  surprise.  He  felt  it  was  an 
order  for  silence,  and  he  obeyed  without 
a  protest.  Words  had  altogether  failed 
him  throughout  this  strange  evening.  He 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  some  prisoner  of 
the  Holy  Office,  brought  up  before  three 
high  judges  —  to  answer  for  his  sins  or  to 


be  condemned  to  fire;  only  in  this  case 
the  judges  were  fatally  attractive.  He 
found  himself  longing  to  surprise  them, 
to  show  them  some  hitherto  unsuspected 
virtue.  He  wondered  if  the  heretic  had 
ever  wavered  —  he,  himself,  felt  horribly 
faint-hearted;  his  notes  began  to  weigh 
upon  him  like  lead. 

Again  the  voice  went  on,  and  Oswald 
listened. 

"They  are,  besides,  the  very  spirit  of 
mischief,  even  their  strong  regard  for 
good  taste  does  not  always  restrain 
them," — the  speaker  was  now  addressing 
Rachel.  "They  are  children  of  light,  the 
joy  of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  I 
doubt  if  they  have  their  equals  even 
among  the  wonderful  young  girls  of  the 
New  World,  for,  in  spite  of  some  craft  in 
their  training,  our  ladies  come  out  clear- 
souled  from  the  trial.  Their  faults  are 
superficial  —  quite  on  the  surface  — 
their  virtues  are  deep  down  at  the  very 
roots  of  their  dear  little  hearts.  If  you 
ever  write  them  up,  Mr.  Baring,  remem- 
ber this, — their  noblest  qualities  are  care- 
fully hidden,  hoarded  up  for  those  they 
love  best." 

The  two  men  exchanged  a  swift  look. 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  Countess 
Elisabeth  put  her  hands  before  her  face. 

"You  cover  me  with  confusion,  Aloys. 
I  have  no  words  —  I"  —  she  broke  off 
and,  bending  suddenly  forward,  she 
stretched  her  hands  out  across  the  table 
to  her  husband.  He  took  them,  smiling. 

Baring  started. 

"Good  Heavens,"  he  thought  in  dis- 
may, "I  have  blundered  like  the  veriest 
beginner." 

"You  are  a  very  chivalrous  cham- 
pion," he  said  the  next  moment,  address- 
ing his  host  with  an  effort.  "The  ladies 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"Oswald  is  not  a  bad  champion  him- 
self," said  Rachel,  throwing  off  the  re- 
serve which  had  weighed  her  down  dur- 
ing the  dinner.  "  I  could  say  a  few  words 
on  that  subject  if  he  would  let  me." 

"Ah!"  cried  Countess  Elisabeth,  rais- 
ing her  glass  gayly,  "since  we  are  all 
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exchanging  courtesies,  let  me  propose 
one,  —  Miss  Rachel  Baring  — •  the  best 
of  friends  —  the  pearl  of  sisters  —  I  wish 
to  drink  your  dear,  unselfish  health!" 


VII 

The  count  and  Baring  had  finished 
two  cigarettes;  their  talk  had  been  diffi- 
cult and  disjointed,  for  one  of  the  men,  at 
least,  was  far  away  in  thought.  Suddenly 
Baring  rose  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"I  should  like  to  show  you  a  new  light 
I  have  for  cigars,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"Will  you  excuse  me  for  two  minutes 
while  I  fetch  it?" 

The  count  smiled  his  acquiescence, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  his  face  be- 
came intensely  sober. 

When  Baring  returned,  he  carried  a 
thick  package  in  one  hand  and  a  candle 
end  in  the  other. 

"This  is  it,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to 
watch  the  conflagration." 

The  count  met  his  eyes  with  a  ques- 
tion. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Baring,  "I  want  you 
to  see  it  through,  as  a  witness." 

He  crossed  the  room  rapidly,  carrying 
his  two  burdens. 

"What  I  am  coming  to  is  this,"  he  said, 
"that  I  have  decided  to  destroy  the  notes 
for  my  latest  story.  They  are  all  wrong, 
anyway,  so  I  am  going  to  burn  them. 
See!  there  they  go,  every  one  of  them." 

He  pushed  the  manuscript  into  the 
mouth  of  the  stove,  then  he  lit  the  candle 
end  and  placed  it  carefully  beneath  the 
thick  mass  of  paper.  When  it  blazed,  he 


shut  the  door  and  opened  the  draught. 
The  furious  roar  made  further  speech 
impossible.  Oswald  fancied  that  the  God 
of  Fire  was  gnashing  his  teeth  at  the  cruel 
sacrifice,  —  or  was  he  rather  consuming 
the  shameful  thing  with  transport  ? 

At  last  Baring  moved  away  from  the 
fire. 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its 
beam  —  or  rather  heat,"  he  added  with  a 
laugh.  "So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world!  It's  all  very  well  to 
gloat,"  he  went  on,  "but  I  know  I  shall 
regret  it  bitterly  to-morrow;  that  is  why  I 
am  burning  the  thing  to  ashes,  otherwise 
I  should  be  found  here  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, laboriously  picking  out  the  charred 
remains!" 

The  count  rose  slowly  and  approached 
him. 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke,  then  the 
Austrian  grasped  Baring's  hand  and 
wrung  it. 

"I  don't  see  that  you  have  left  me  any- 
thing to  do  except  to  envy  you.  It  was 
magnificent!" 

"Ah,"  cried  Oswald  —  "now  you  are 
undoing  me!  You  are  working  my  de- 
struction! I  want  to  write  you  up,  you 
see,  I  want  to  —  I  must  —  I  will!  Tell 
me,  will  there  be  any  harm  in  describing 
an  Austrian  count?" 

The  count  put  his  hand  almost  affec- 
tionately on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

"Shall  we  join  the  ladies ?"  he  asked, 
smiling. 

Baring  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"You  will  not  tell  her  ?"  he  said. 

"She  shall  never  know  from  me,"  the 
count  replied  gravely. 


THE  LITTLE  CHRIST 

BY   LAURA  SPENCER  PORTOR 

MOTHER,  I  am  thy  little  Son  — 
Why  weepest  thou  ? 

Hush!  for  I  see  a  crown  of  thorns, 
A  bleeding  brow. 

Mother,  I  am  thy  little  Son  — 
Why  dost  thou  sigh? 

Hush  I  for  the  shadow  of  the  years 
Stoopeth  more  nigh! 

Mother,  I  am  thy  little  Son  — 

Oh,  smile  on  me. 
The  birds  sing  blithe,  the  birds  sing  gay, 

The  leaf  laughs  on  the  tree. 

Oh,  hush  thee!    The  leaves  do  shiver  sore. 

That  tree  whereon  they  grow, 
I  see  it  hewn,  and  bound,  to  bear 

The  weight  of  human  woe! 

Mother,  I  am  thy  little  Son  — 
The  Night  comes  on  apace  — 

When  all  God's  waiting  stars  shall  smile 
On  me  in  thy  embrace. 

Oh,  hush- thee!  I  see  black  starless  night! 

Oh,  could'st  thou  slip  away 
Now,  by  the  hawthorn  hedge  of  Death,  — 

And  get  to  God  by  Day! 


SIR  HENRY  IRVING 


BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 


HENRY  IRVING  is  the  last  of  his  line. 
It  is  a  long  line  and  great,  but  it  is  extinct. 
Other  actors  there  will  be.  Some  now 
on  the  stage  maintain  the  great  succes- 
sion. The  race  remains.  The  type  disap- 
pears. The  conditions  that  created  it  are 
gone.  No  more  shall  we  see  the  English- 
speaking  actor  trained  as  in  the  past  three 
centuries.  The  dire  years  of  obscurity  in 
wandering  plays  and  vagrom  companies, 
despised  in  the  despised  purlieus  of  the 
city  playhouse;  the  sudden  burst  on  some 
central  audience, —  London,  for  the  most 
part;  —  the  vivid  success  and  such  re- 
ceipts as  appall  the  more  frugally  sus- 
tained and  more  carefully  trained  actor 
of  Latin  lands,  and  in  the  end  too  often, 
as  for  Irving,  closing  years  clouded  with 
the  pecuniary  anxieties  of  a  career  begun 
without  contact  with  the  better  cultivation 
of  his  day  and  at  the  end  possessing  its 
best; — these  things  are  no  more  possible. 
The  great  flood  of  lesser  companies  give 
early  employment;  long  runs  deprive  men 
of  the  training  that  comes  from  many 
parts;  and  when  success  dawns,  men  and 
women  stand  as  part  and  partners  in  a 
great  trade  whose  greater  rewards  bring 
a  moderate  competence  in  a  season. 

No  one  knowing  the  actors,  rising  and 
risen,  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  will 
fail  to  see  that  Irving,  and,  with  us,  men 
like  Booth,  Barrett,  and  Jefferson,  gained 
in  catholicity.  They  won  those  virtues 
that  go  with  the  experience  of  Ulysses 
and  all  who,  like  him, — 

have  enjoyed 

Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  him  and  alone. 

To  these  men,  as  to  none  to-day,  there 
came  the  sharp  personal  struggle  which 
humanizes.  Now  the  organized  life,  in- 
stead, civilizes.  So  it  came  about,  that 
when  one  met  the  man  just  gone,  leaving 
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sense  of  loss  wherever  he  was  known, 
one  found  perpetual  reminder  of  scarred 
years,  and  consciousness,  as  well,  of  that 
high  temper  which  stimulates  and  en- 
nobles all  who  meet  it  with  high  desire 
to  breast  life's  fate  with  more  than  cour- 
age, with  emulous  emprise. 

It  was  a  perpetual  marvel  that  a  man 
whose  calling  was  simulation  should  be 
continually  sounding  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  knew  him  well  the  call  of  the  greater 
realities.  Even  with  those  most  familiar 
with  the  stage  there  is  a  prepossession,  a 
will  to  believe  that  acting  is  a  sublimated 
trick.  Mr.  Birrell  holds  a  brief  for  this 
view.  But  here  was  a  man,  like  all 
great  artists,  so  much  greater  than  his 
art  —  for  Art  too  is  but  a  handmaiden 
in  the  House  of  the  Soul  —  that  by  sheer 
weight  and  force  of  intellection  he  made 
you  know  and  confess  that  his  art  was 
real  and  dealt  in  its  last  resort  with  the 
realities  of  life.  Early,  he  had  this  grip. 
An  American  professor  known  now  in 
many  walks,  when  he  chanced  forty-five 
years  ago  to  meet  Henry  Irving  at  a  sup- 
per in  Liverpool  with  a  group  of  young 
provincial  actors,  saw  already  in  him  this 
sharp  force.  So  far  as  his  outer  look, 
accent,  manner,  and  turn  of  speech  were 
concerned,  that  night  the  man  was  still 
but  as  other  provincial  actors.  What 
these  were  in  place,  pay,  station,  and 
manner  Mr.  Pinero  has  drawn  with  piti- 
less fidelity  in  Trelawney  of  the  Wells. 

It  was  digged  out  of  this  pit  and  this 
training,  so  far  removed  from  an  academ- 
ic standard  or  a  cultivated  tradition,  that, 
eight  years  on  the  stage,  at  twenty-six,  in 
1865,  he  essayed  Hamlet  at  Manchester. 
The  notices  in  the  provincial  press  were 
such  as  we  all  give  the  rising  young  actor. 
Praise  and  appreciation  spawn  tenfold 
more  critical  falsehoods  than  all  else. 
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His  conception  of  the  character,  its  busi- 
ness, the  handling  of  the  play  scene,  were 
as  later.  But  his  personation  grew  amaz- 
ingly in  power.  There  are  those,  and  they 
are  many,  who  deemed  Booth's  Winter 
Garden  Hamlet  his  supreme  achieve- 
ment. Irving's  Hamlet  began  lacking 
weight,  and  ended  by  dominating  through 
sheer  intellection.  This  was  the  note  of 
his  interpretation,  and  the  stage  and  he 
lost  immeasurably  when  the  heavy  cost 
of  the  modern  theatre  turned  him  to  plays 
of  spectacle.  "Do  you  remember,"  said 
he,  when  a  friend  ventured  to  object  to 
this  side  of  Faust,  "that  for  a  hundred 
years  every  London  manager  has  died  a 
bankrupt  ?  "  But  even  in  these  plays  there 
shone  that  lambent  intellectual  quality 
which  lights  all  that  it  touches.  Better 
voice,  figure,  inflection,  and  all  that, 
there  have  been;  but  where  the  man  who 
left  lines,  "to  his  wish  or  not,"  more  lu- 
minous ? 

Sheer  mind  wins  slowly.  After  more 
than  half  a  generation,  in  which  Sir 
Henry  had  come  to  stand  the  dean  of  his 
craft  and  calling,  not  for  his  land  alone, 
but  for  the  English-speaking  race,  it  is 
not  easy  to  recall  or  realize  that  his  first 
appearance  away  from  New  York,  at 
Philadelphia,  on  his  first  tour,  in  1884, 
had  its  nervous  apprehension.  He  had 
succeeded  in  New  York,  but  he  had  only 
succeeded.  The  full  harvest  came  later.1 
Much  was  done  by  many  friends  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  assure  him  of  a  public  support. 
From  Macready  on,  not  an  English  actor 
had  succeeded  here.  In  personal  conver- 
sation, and  in  some  public  utterances, 
Mr.  Irving  recurred  to  the  Astor  Place 
riots,  with  anxiety  over  a  welcome  which 
he  has  done  so  much  to  secure  to  every 
English  actor  since,  by  his  immeasurable 
service  to  the  American  stage  in  educat- 
ing the  American  audiences  to  be  satis- 
fied only  with  the  best.  Inter  alia,  he  sat, 
on  that  visit,  now  twenty-one  years  past, 

1  Mr.  Irving  began  by  drawing  fewer  hear- 
ers, not  only  than  Mme.  Bernhardt,  but  even 
than  Mrs.  Langtry.  —  New  York  Times,  April 
29,  1884. 


at  a  little  supper  in  the  old  Journalists' 
Club  of  Philadelphia  with  a  group  of 
newspaper  men.  It  was  a  bit  stiff.  In 
part,  I  remember,  because,  while  Mr. 
Irving  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  the 
waiters  were  not.  "Mr.  Irving,"  piped 
a  journalist  in  a  pause,  "do  you  not 
think  that  actors  are  superstitious?" 
"Actors,  actors,"  was  the  reply,  in  some 
slight  heat,  "are  not  this  or  that ;  they 
are  simply  men,  like  other  men,  supersti- 
tious as  other  men  are  or  not.  They 
are  not  a  class  by  themselves.  Take  them 
as  they  are." 

With  no  physical  advantage,  personal 
charm,  or  outer  aspect  which  bespoke 
success,  to  have  at  a  little  past  twenty  the 
mental  forces  which  pulled  him  out  of  the 
crowd;  to  possess  from  the  very  dawn  of 
his  career  an  intellectual  and  imaginative 
conception  of  the  greatest  part  on  the 
stage,  which  only  the  experience  of  life 
could  ripen  and  render  visible  and  of 
weight;  always  and  everywhere  to  be  in- 
sisting that  an  actor  was  a  man  and  an 
artist,  to  be  reckoned  with  as  such,  and 
not  put  in  a  class  and  category  apart, 
alien  to  the  world's  active  work  and  to  its 
higher  achievements  and  recognition, — 
this,  one  may  fairly  say,  has  been  the  life 
of  Henry  Irving.  Along  these  broad  lines 
his  work  has  steadily  run;  from  the  day 
when,  as  Francois  in  Richelieu,  he  stood 
under  the  white  feather-plume  he  had 
bought  out  of  his  pittance,  and  said  his 
first  words  before  an  audience,  —  "Here 's 
to  our  enterprise,"  —  to  the  day  when,  as 
more  than  one  English  paper  asserted,  he 
had  forced  Lord  Rosebery  to  honor  the 
calling  of  the  stage  by  knighting  its  most 
conspicuous  member,  as  for  over  a  cen- 
tury in  England  knighthood  had  gone  to 
the  representative  head  of  all  other  call- 
ings and  professions. 

In  this  long  "enterprise,"  who.se  best 
success  in  fifty  years  has  been  as  much 
the  lesson  of  character  achieved  as  of 
characters  acted,  the  feathers  of  Francois, 
the  details  of  a  great  art,  have  had  from 
the  actor  and  the  manager  an  unwearied 
care  which  has  changed  the  practice  of 
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the  stage  and  the  standards  of  the  audi- 
ence. In  all  art  trifles  count.  In  mimetic 
art  they  are  supreme.  The  knocks  in 
Macbeth  show  what  a  master  hand  can 
do  with  a  trifle.  The  costume  on  the  Eng- 
lish provincial  stage  of  forty  years  ago 
was  provided  by  the  manager.  The  ac- 
cessories came  from  the  actors'  purse. 
A  fellow  actor  has  recorded  that  the 
young  beginner  for  the  trivial  part  of 
Fra^ois  had  dressed  himself  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy  from  an  old  print  of  the 
period.  Thirty  years  later,  with  all  Lon- 
don at  his  call,  he  did  the  same  from 
Van  Dyck  for  his  Charles  I.  I  have  known 
a  subordinate  actor  to  be  kept  raising  and 
lowering  a  curtain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
until  the  quick  sweep  of  the  hand,  which 
pictured  sudden  overpowering  attention 
to  what  was  without,  had  been  caught. 
But  these  details  require  a  perpetual 
care  and  the  best  paid  aid.  There  is  a 
moment  in  The  Bells  when  Mathias,  un- 
conscious of  his  doom,  poking  the  ruddy 
glow  of  his  porcelain  stove,  looks  up,  sees 
the  similitude  of  his  victim  in  the  door, 
and  drops  the  poker  with  a  clang  that  is 
like  the  bell  of  fate.  Unless  you  know  the 
theatre,  you  cannot  know  how  much  it 
costs  to  keep  that  poker  always  within 
reach.  I  mind  me  of  one  Philadelphia 
performance  where  the  poker  was  missing, 
and  the  stove  door  was  kicked  shut  with 
a  bang  that  was  temper  rather  than  tra- 
gedy .  Since  all  this  costs ,  and  costs  much , 
there  is  always  risk,  unless  the  restraint 
of  the  artist  be  strong,  that  the  golden 
shower  smother  Danae  instead  of  plant- 
ing the  seed  of  some  new  life  of  genius. 
For  all  this  the  largest  dramatic  receipts 
in  dramatic  history  have  been  as  freely 
drawn  upon  as  the  pittance  earned  by  the 
young  clerk  with  theatrical  aspirations  in 
1856.  Whole  scenes  and  sets  were  can- 
celled after  preparation  in  the  Corsican 
Brothers  in  1880.  Faust  was  provided,  in 
the  long  series  of  dress  rehearsals,  over 
sixty  in  number,  with  a  mediaeval  cloak 
which  cost,  I  believe,  some  seventy 
pounds,  a  pretty  trifle  for  a  trifle,  a  mere 
detail.  The  splendid  cloak  was  worn 


through  those  tireless  dress  rehearsals 
which  no  other  actor  or  company  begins 
to  endure  in  like  number,  and  whose 
fruit  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  therefore 
able  to  equal  in  complete  ensemble  and 
effect.  As  the  picture  took  its  shape  and 
the  pageant  gained  its  due  proportion, 
the  actor-manager  saw  that  this  vivid 
spot  of  color  unbalanced  the  broad  effect. 
The  gray  cloak  worn  when  Shylock  comes 
home  to  his  empty  house  was  substituted. 
There  are  few  actors,  believe  me,  in  whom 
the  love  for  fine  raiment  does  not  come  to 
be  a  passion.  There  is  something  about 
the  dressing-room,  that  chapel  in  which  so 
many  candles  are  burned  to  human  van- 
ity, masculine  more  often  than  feminine, 
which  robs  men  of  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  a  raw  newness  spoils  nine  stage 
pictures  out  of  ten. 

If  this  was  avoided  by  this  great  artist 
of  the  footlights,  it  is  because  he  was  the 
first  to  grasp  the  fact  that  a  stage  is  a 
luminous  interspace  of  three  dimensions, 
and  not  a  lighted  bas-relief  on  edge  just 
behind  the  footlights.  Henry  Irving  had, 
of  course,  the  prodigious  advantage  of  the 
volume,  the  flexibility,  and  liability  of 
newly  discovered  lights  in  gas,  calcium, 
and  electricity.  It  was  but  a  dismal  stage 
in  the  past,  voice  and  little  more,  when 
candles  guttered  in  their  tin  reflectors,  — 
and  how  it  smelled!  Mr.  Irving  has  given 
the  stage  not  only  light  in  all  its  tones,  but 
those  things  as  precious,  —  shadows  and 
darkness. 

"  Moat  can  raise  the  flowers  now 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

But  the  plant,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
cultivated  with  the  same  artistic  penetra- 
tion, the  same  capacity  of  the  artist  to  get 
hints  as  to  his  own  medium  of  expression 
from  all  sources  and  to  use  them  as  not 
abusing. 

Abused  they  are,  when  mere  colored 
light,  stark-naked  calcium  shadows  that 
could  be  cut,  fill  the  stage;  or  that  other 
foible  from  which  even  the  Lyceum  was 
not  exempt,  the  round  radiance  which  is 
like  the  Star's  halo.  "  Be  patient,  my  dear 
boy,  said  he  once  to  an  anxious  plea  in 
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Louis  XI  for  a  share  in  the  radiant  privi- 
lege, "be  patient.  You'll  have  enough 
of  the  light  before  you  are  through  with 
the  career  I  see  before  you." 

It  chanced  to  me  once,  and  only  once, 
in  a  life  of  some  faring  by  land  and  sea, 
to  ride  up  a  Kurdish  gorge  at  early  dawn, 
the  sky  still  starry,  as  the  charcoal-burn- 
ers had  begun  their  work,  and  to  see  over 
all,  as  the  smoke  rose,  a  gray-blue  light  as 
of  the  depths,  some  touch  of  deep-chilled 
enveloping  air  on  gorge  and  mountain- 
side, as  though  a  sapphire  had  aged,  and 
grown  gray  and  wan.  Once  only  I  saw 
this,  and  never  again.  When,  in  Faust, 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  Brocken,  I  saw  be- 
fore me  the  same  miracle  of  gray-blue. 
"How  did  you,"  I  asked  once  at  supper, 
"who  ride  abroad  so  little  and  are  so 
rarely  on  the  mountain-side,  hit  on  this, 
the  rarest  of  lights?"  "Once,"  and  he 
took  up  a  small  plate, "  I  saw  in  a  gallery," 
and  he  named  it,  but  I  have  forgotten, 
"a  landscape  by  Dtirer  the  size  of  this 
plate,  a  mountain-side  in  early  morn  in 
this  same  gray-blue  light.  It  gave  me  the 
light  I  wanted  for  the  Brocken." 

But  given  fastidious  accuracy  of  detail 
set  in  a  light  that  charms,  and  this  is  still 
but  framing  background  and  illumina- 
tion, but  soil  for  that  blossom  and  fruit, 
dramatic  art,  which  is  action, and  human 
action  at  that.  Unless  sense  of  reality  be 
had  in  that,  the  rest  is  waste.  This  sense 
and  illusion  may  be  secured  by  a  mutual 
convention  between  actor  and  audience. 
Most  acting  is  on  this  level.  It  seeks  to 
express  by' convention  what  can  only -be 
reproduced  by  tireless  observation  and 
study.  The  simplest  human  act  is  com- 
plex. Most  actors  fail  to  see  this.  Their 
acting  is  crude  in  consequence.  They  do, 
not  what  men  and  women  really  do,  but 
what  it  has  been  agreed  shall  on  the  stage 
be  the  symbol  of  what  is  done.  Neither 
do  all  bad  women  smoke  cigarettes,  nor 
are  all  women  who  smoke  cigarettes  bad. 
A  shrewd  guess  can  be  made  as  to  the 
kind  of  woman  a  man  has  seen  smoking 
cigarettes,  when  he  maintains  as  inevit- 
able his  evil  association  of  the  woman  and 


the  cigarette;  but  on  the  stage  life  is 
made  easier,  particularly  for  the  actress, 
if,  instead  of  acting  the  bad  woman,  she 
smokes  a  cigarette.  Labels  come  cheaper 
than  pictures.  More  than  once,  with  a 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  share 
our  stage  has  had  in  his  education,  Sir 
Henry  Irving  has  told  what  touch  saved 
him  from  mere  convention.  He  was  "  sup- 
porting" Charlotte  Cushman.  He  had 
to  cross  with  silver  the  palm  of  her  Meg 
Merrilies.  That  magnificent  and  impe- 
rious gypsy  witch  broke  him  of  the  silly 
stage  habit  of  handing  over  a  purse.  She 
bade  him  empty  its  contents  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  finger  it,  and  pick  out  the 
coin  —  which  in  the  case  of  the  prudent 
and  thrifty  Charlotte  would  certainly 
have  been  a  small  one  —  to  give  Meg. 
In  all  his  work  there  has  been  this  sedu- 
lous use  of  the  precise  dramatic  change 
needed  to  woo  and  win  the  sibyl  of  the 
stage.  The  sustained  interest,  and  the 
continuous  intense  intellectual  interest, 
of  his  presentations  from  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  to  the  going  down  of  the  same 
is  precisely  due  to  following  and  better- 
ing this  early  bint.  The  complex  of  each 
human  act,  however  simple  or  trivial,  was 
grasped  in  all  its  parts  by  a  keen  mental 
apprehension,  and  presented,  by  patient 
training,  in  its  totality,  not  as  convention, 
but  as  human  beings  really  act.  Nor  has 
the  economy  of  action  been  less  conspic- 
uous than  its  employment.  As  he  has 
broken  the  stage  convention  of  an  uni- 
form glare,  so  he  has  broken  the  conven- 
tion, as  evil,  of  unremitting  speech.  He 
first  used  silence  as  the  note  of  an  effec- 
tive stage  picture,  which  tells  more  than 
speech,  as  when  Shylock  returns  to  his 
emptied  house. 

The  opening  and  the  closing  of  Charles 
I,  which,  as  first  composed  by  Wills,  had 
that  singular  detachment  from  human 
interests  which  marks  most  of  his  poetic 
plays,  — perhaps  this  is  why,  Mr.  Gosse 
testily  suggested,  that  you  could  find  no 
literature  in  Charles  I,  no,  not  though  you 
strained  it  through  a  sieve,  —  the  scenes 
of  happy  family  life  with  which  it  opens 
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and  the  parting  with  which  it  doses,  are 
both,  if  the  London  Spectator  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  suggestion  of  the  actor  to  the 
playwright.  They  add  human  interest 
to  the  strained  conception  of  the  play  as 
first  composed.  Fifteen  years  ago,  one 
returning  to  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera 
House  some  moments  after  Charles  I  was 
over,  the  audience  gone,  the  lights  lowered, 
and  the  curtain  half  hung,  as  is  the  theatre 
habit  in  an  empty  house,  came  upon  the 
great  actress  who  had  shaken  her  house 
with  that  parting  between  Charles  and 
his  Queen,  walking  up  and  down  the 
darkened  stage,  still  sobbing,  quivering 
with  overwrought  feeling,  lost  in  the  part 
she  had  created,  still  swept  by  the  tides  of 
its  emotion,  slowly  returning  to  the  com- 
mon dark  of  night,  as  a  child  might  come 
sobbing  out  of  a  dream,  soothed  by  a  fa- 
miliar touch  and  voice. 

Apter  illustration  could  not  be  of  Mr. 
living's  well-defended  thesis  that  Dide- 
rot's Paradox  of  Acting  missed  the  high- 
est flight  of  the  art  it  sought  to  compress 
within  the  lines  of  artifice.  But  such  an 
occurrence  is  illustration  still  more  apt  of 
the  success  of  the  tireless  industry  of  an 
actor-manager  in  raising  all  about  him  to 
a  common  white-heat  of  emotion.  A  stage 
presentation  is  a  blend  of  the  play,  the 
mise-en-scene,  the  company  as  a  whole, 
and  the  actor  and  actresses,  one  or  both, 
who  lead  the  performance,  as  in  all  great 
plays  a  hero  and  heroine  are  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  action.  It  is  easily  possi- 
ble to  detach  either  or  both  of  these  from 
its  context  and  contexture.  Booth,  in  all 
his  later  years,  did,  so  that  he  walked  a 
puissant  figure  among  characters  little 
less  than  shades.  Men  always,  and  often 
women,  acted  worse  with  him  than  they 
did  elsewhere.  His  acting  killed  theirs. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  has  had  the  better  for- 
tune of  treating  the  play  and  the  com- 
pany as  a  whole.  Both  men  and  women 
were  better  with  him  than  apart.  It  is 
the  familiar  experience  of  critics,  familiar 
with  the  rising  figures  of  the  stage,  to  be 
amazed  by  the  development  which  took 
place  under  his  touch.  The  London  Ly- 


ceum Company  was  for  twenty  years  the 
one  school  of  acting  on  the  English-speak- 
ing stage  from  which  men,  entering  little 
known,  passed  to  high  distinction.  Wil- 
liam Terris,  Alexander  and  Forbes  Rob- 
ertson, are  three  such.  Mr.  Robert  Taber 
furnished  an  instance  as  remarkable  of 
sudden  sure  growth  in  a  career,  alas,  too 
early  ended  and  over.  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
the  only  actress  on  our  English-speaking 
stage  whose  power,  whose  temperament, 
and  whose  amazing  charm  equal  the 
eerie  glamour  of  its  feminine  parts,  had 
been  long  on  the  stage  before  she  be- 
came the  gifted  associate  of  the  man  with 
whom  her  name  will  always  be  linked; 
but  her  position  has  all  been  won  since 
her  unrivaled  powers  came  under  his  ex- 
traordinary gift  for  awakening  and  evok- 
ing the  best  in  all  who  have  come  within 
the  circle  of  his  influence.  Through  all 
the  history  of  our  English  stage,  these 
two  will  together  pass  in  the  long  flight 
of  a  great  art,  shadowy  but  real, — two 
that  ever  play  together  on  that  stage 
where  a  perpetual  audience  watches  the 
manifold  drama  of  the  past. 

These  are,  however,  all  the  work  of  the 
manager,  touched  if  you  please  with 
genius,  the  genius  of  conception,  execu- 
tion, and  achievement;  but  still  of  the 
manager.  Irving  restored  the  play  as  an 
organic  whole  to  our  stage.  He  found  it 
the  vehicle  for  elocutionary  arias,  like  the 
Italian  opera.  He  educated  the  public  to 
a  demand  so  clear  and  unmistakable  for 
the  presentation  of  a  play  as  an  integral 
work  of  art  that  under  his  dramatic  reign 
the  very  argot  of  managers  has  come  to 
discriminate  between  a  "performance" 
and  a  "production."  The  public  and 
actors  both  once  thought  of  a  play  as 
a  series  of  dramatic  situations  in  which 
some  one  gifted  actor,  or  at  most  an  actor 
and  an  actress  joined  to  him,  presented 
characters,  conceived,  acted,  and  ad- 
mired, apart  from  their  setting.  This  is 
gone,  never  to  return.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
ended  the  theatrical  presentations  of  the 
past  as  completely  as  Wagner  ended  the 
opera  of  the  past.  The  stage  Sir  Henry 
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treated  as  a  picture,  where  others  had 
treated  it  as  a  scene.  He  has  given  it 
light  and  life.  He  made  of  it  a  completed 
whole,  whose  organic  impression  renders 
bare  and  skeleton-like  the  customary 
stage  performance.  He  vindicated  the 
claim  of  every  character  to  intelligent 
treatment  and  interpretation,  and  there- 
by raised,  to  the  dismay  of  all  who  meet 
the  prodigious  expenses  of  the  modern 
stage,  the  salary  commanded  and  the 
ability  needed  in  lesser  characters.  Where 
one  well-paid  actor  and  a  score  of  ill-paid 
subordinates  once  made  up  the  pay  roll, 
the  leaders  are  better  paid  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  average  subordinate  salary 
has  risen  to  a  level  inconceivable  thirty 
years  ago,  when  Sir  Henry's  methods 
first  began  to  break  up  the  system  which 
had  brought  the  stage  to  a  condition  in 
which  actors  of  eminence  and  distinc- 
tion accepted  support  and  scenery  which 
to-day  is  no  longer  tolerated  by  any  au- 
dience. 

These  are  achievements  of  the  first 
magnitude;  but  they  stand  for  nothing 
in  a  great  art  unless  to  them  are  added 
the  achievements  of  the  artist.  At  no 
point  in  this  singular  career  has  this  been 
universally  conceded.  He  had  been  thir- 
ty years  on  the  stage  when  Mr.  William 
Winter  said  of  his  Hamlet  that  parts 
of  it  were  seen  at  the  Star  Theatre  with 
"  consternation,"  and  another  New  York 
critic,  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  re- 
cords that  in  it  his  legs  passed  from  "one 
stained  glass  attitude  to  another."  Not  a 
play  has  been  produced  in  thirty  years  of 
his  management  which  has  not  met  the 
indignant  protest  of  some  accepted  critic 
that  Sir  Henry  could  do  everything  on  the 
stage  but  act.  So  long  as  he  faced  audi- 
ences educated  in  the  old  conception  of 
an  actor  as  a  man  of  physical  presence 
and  comeliness  given  to  the  sonorous 
recitation  of  effective  speeches,  his  pro- 
gress was  slow.  He  won  the  long  fight,  as 
all  men  of  genius  win,  by  creating  an  au- 
dience of  his  own,  taught  that  the  highest 
work  of  an  actor  is  intellectual  interpre- 
tation and  not  elocution  and  gesture. 


The  fight  has  been  won  against  all 
odds,  without  and  within.  Acting  is  an 
art  in  which  most  men  excel,  if  at  all,  in 
their  early  twenties.  Garrick,  Kean, 
Kemble,  .the  Booths,  —  these  all  had  the 
world  of  the  stage  at  their  feet  at  an  age 
when  a  doctor  is  seeking  his  first  patient 
and  a  lawyer  untying  his  first  brief.  Sir 
Henry  Irving  was  forty  when  his  Hamlet 
was  first  accepted  as  a  great  interpreta- 
tion of  a  great  part.  For  twelve  years  he 
endured  an  arduous  provincial  appren- 
ticeship in  which  he  appeared  in  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  parts,  the  most 
utterly  insignificant,  but  all  of  training 
value.  He  had  twelve  years  more  of  ap- 
probation not  less  trying  before  London 
audiences.  He  won  popularity  first,  hav- 
ing caught  the  eye  of  Dion  Boucicault,  as 
the  eccentric  character  comedian  who 
acted  "Digby  Grant"  in  the  Two  Roses. 
For  years,  he  fought  a  dubious  fight  as  a 
tragedian.  For  a  decade  it  was  almost 
literally  true  that  no  one  professionally 
or  critically  familiar  with  the  stage  ac- 
cepted his  success,  and  that  it  rested 
almost  wholly  on  men  free  from  stage 
preconceptions,  who  were  asking  not 
for  conventional  grace  and  modulated 
speeches,  but  the  thing  as  it  is,  —  the 
final  core  of  simulated  being,  —  as  the 
stage  and  the  stage  alone  lays  bare  and 
analyzes  life,  revealing  its  final  and  in- 
most secret. 

There  were  reasons  for  this  long  de- 
lay. Of  all  arts  the  stage  is  most  rooted 
in  conventions.  There  is  proof  in  a  Ger- 
man diary  of  the  period  that  the  singular 
halting  walk  of  the  stage  which  has  last- 
ed almost  to  our  own  day  was  a  habit  of 
the  boards  caught  from  the  court  of  the 
day,  or  the  reverse,  under  "  Eliza  and  our 
James."  Still  more  the  physical  facts  were 
against  him  as  an  actor.  Youthful  beauty 
was  not  his.  His  voice  had  its  manifold 
limitations.  His  command  of  enunciation 
and  pronunciation  was  not  helped  by 
those  weary  and  obscure  years  in  the  pro- 
vinces; for  outside  of  a  certain  social  and 
educated  circle,  whose  English  accent  is 
the  best  in  the  tongue,  the  general  speech 
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of  England  makes  but  base  coin  of  many 
a  noble  word.  "  I  know  he  is  going  to  do 
it,"  said  a  life-long  friend,  yearningly  anx- 
ious over  his  success  on  the  eventful  even- 
ing when  he  first  gave  The  Bells  in  New 
York, "for  he  is  pronouncing  God,'  God,' 
and  not '  Gawd,'  and  he  never  has  that 
word  right  unless  he  is  up  to  his  best 
work."  There  were  doubtless  also  man- 
nerisms, the  spasmodic  walk,  the  frequent 
gesture,  the  suppressed  interjection. 
These  were  once  the  jest  of  London.  They 
have  been  felt  by  every  fresh  audience, 
and  laboriously  noted  by  every  raw  critic. 
They  have  been  triumphantly  overcome 
by  the  magic  of  genius  which  of  imperfec- 
tion makes  the  means  and  mediums  of 
its  triumphs. 

Given  the  old  "reading  of  lines,"  the 
mellifluous  elocution  of  the  part  as  the 
test  of  acting,  and  they  were  an  insupe- 
rable bar  to  his  acceptance  as  an  actor. 
Overflowing,  overwhelming  success  came 
in  spite  of  his  lack  of  these,  because  acting 
is  more  than  elocution,  because  it  is  an 
art  which  depends  for  its  success  not  on 
cadences,  but  on  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional mastery  of  situation  and  character. 
"One  of  my  calves,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence 
Barrett,  "is  a  little  smaller  than  the  other. 
Most  legs  are  that  way.  I  had  always 
padded  the  worse  leg  until  I  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  a  talk  with  Henry  Irving. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  was  better 
to  leave  your  legs  as  they  were  made. 
They  fitted  the  figure  as  a  whole,  and  the 
instant  you  padded,  the  general  balance 
of  the  figure  was  upset,  and  you  had  a 
sense  of  unreality."  I  quote  from  mem- 
ory after  years,  but  with  perfect  certainty 
as  to  broad  fact  and  general  expression. 
How  keen,  how  penetrating,  how  illumi- 
nating was  this  view,  which  accepted  even 
physical  imperfection  as  part  of  the  stock 
in  trade  with  which  a  sense  of  reality  could 
be  created! 

When  Mr.  Winter  saw  in  Henry  Irving 
twenty  years  ago  no  more  than  "a  com- 
manding intellect,  and  an  intense  nature 
concentrated  on  the  sincere  and  momen- 
tous treatment  of  great  themes ,"  he  missed 


the  crowning  triumph  of  the  artist  as  seen 
by  younger  men  and  worse  critics  less  con- 
fused by  the  preconceptions  and  precon- 
ventions  of  the  stage.  The  transcendent 
verbal  music  of  Shakespeare,  without 
equal  "or  example  in  the  whole  range  of 
letters  until  one  reads  the  greatest  of 
the  Greeks,  has  not  unnaturally  over- 
weighted the  attention  and  devotion  to 
mere  verbal  cadence  in  our  theatre. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  English-speaking 
stage  had  either  the  tragic  or  the  trivial, 
either  a  formal  acting  which  had  certain 
tragic  conventions,  or  the  tinkling  of 
Robertson's  tea  cups.  It  was  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's  great  office,  after  a  training  which 
had  been  unequaled  in  the  detail  of  his 
calling,  suddenly  to  show  that  it  was  of 
more  importance  to  present  the  thing  the 
words  stood  for  than  merely  to  sing  the 
music  of  periods.  As  always  comes  when 
in  any  spoken  medium  meaning  is  at- 
tained, the  words  sounded  to  a  new  value, 
and  Shakespeare  became  once  more  fa- 
miliar on  our  stage. 

Where  plays  had  dwindled  and  shrunk 
to  a  single  part,  masque  rather  than 
drama,  his  method,  which  filled  the  lines 
with  meaning,  the  stage  with  pictures, 
and  thronged  the  theatre  with  the  ordered 
whole  of  characters  which  made  up  the 
tragedy,  left  the  central  figure  not  less, 
but  more.  There  were  characters,  like 
Romeo  and  Othello,  in  which  physical 
limitations  impeded  the  path;  there  were 
others,  like  Lear,  for  which  the  actor's 
temperament  was  not  fitted;  but  taking 
the  long  procession  which  has  crossed  the 
stage  through  thirty  years,  it  has  been 
true  of  all  his  personations  that  by  intel- 
lectual weight  they  vindicated  the  stage 
from  the  frequent  charge  of  mere  simula- 
tion. By  sheer  force  of  acting,  not  elocu- 
tion, by  character  and  not  by  phrases, 
they  have  made  that  definite  and  deter- 
minate impression  which  is  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  genius,  creating,  as  Lessing 
long  since  pointed  out,  a  detached  exist- 
ence which  lives  apart  from  its  creator. 
Of  the  greater  characters,  one  may  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  there  is  not  one 
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which  has  not  left  its  clear  image  as  if 
itself  alive;  and  even  of  plays  of  a  lower 
order,  like  King  Arthur  or  Becket,  it  is 
still  true  that  a  character  barely  sketched 
in  the  lines  has  become  vital  and  lived  in 
the  pictured  world  of  the  stage. 

There  are  lines  in  Tennyson's  play,  in 
which  the  great  primate  dedicates  him- 
self to  the  public  service,  whose  possibili- 
ties, Sir  Henry  has  frankly  confessed,  at- 
tracted him  to  its  production  and  to  the 
character.  In  a  moment  of  sudden  con- 
fidence infinitely  precious  in  memory,  he 
once  said,  with  a  light  admonitory  tap  on 
the  shoulder,  such  as  the  older  gives  to 
the  younger  man,  "They  have  made  me, 
I  hope,  a  better  man."  As  he  spoke,  in 
his  face  there  dawned  that  inner  light  man 
to  man  recognizes  when  one  or  the  other 
desires  to  signify  and  signal  some  new  cer- 
tainty in  this  strange  night  of  life  in  which 
we  all  needs  must  sail  by  stars  "whose 
worth's  unknown  although  his  height  be 
taken. "  It  was  plain,  though  imsaid,  that 
in  the  play  and  the  devoted  service  of  the 
character,  he  had  caught  some  hint  of  the 
great  riddle.  Its  full  solution  has  now  come 
with  the  last  words  of  the  part,  "Into  thy 
hands,  O  God,  into  thy  hands." 
VOL.  96  -  NO.  6 


Through  half  a  century  he  kept  to  the 
purpose  of  his  life.  For  him,  as  for  all 
men,  his  life  was  more  than  his  work. 
Of  all  the  arts,  the  stage,  with  its  adula- 
tion, applause,  and  jealousy,  its  inexorable 
need  for  a  personal  popularity  as  the  one 
necessary  foundation  for  the  very  oppor- 
tunity and  occasion  of  its  best  work,  has 
been  least  happy  in  its  heroes.  They 
come  and  they  go,  the  creatures  of  a 
breath,  whom  voices  make  and  vanish- 
ing voices  discard.  But  when  the  history 
of  the  stage  of  the  century  just  closing 
comes  to  be  reviewed  and  recorded,  it  will 
be  clearer  than  to-day,  and  to-day  in 
death  it  is  already  clear  to  most,  that  in 
Sir  Henry  Irving  the  stage  has  had  one 
figure  which  to  the  genius  of  the  actor 
and  the  ability  of  the  manager  has  added 
the  example  of  the  man  who  raised  an 
entire  calling  to  a  higher  level,  who  gave 
to  an  ancient  art  a  new  view  and  aspect, 
and  whose  long  career  has  had  that  intel- 
lectual force,  personal  dignity,  high  en- 
deavor, and  unflinching  resolution,  which 
belong  to  no  walk  and  work  alone,  but 
are  the  common  property  of  the  few  who, 
having  created  great  opportunities,  use 
them  to  great  ends. 


JUDGE  BANKS'S  MARY 


BY  ROSE   YOUNG 


JUDGE  BANKS  was  talking  of  his  daugh- 
ter Mary  as  he  and  Ralston,  who  was 
burdened  with  a  heavy  "  grip  "  and  a  sam- 
ple case,  made  their  way  through  the  re- 
clining-chair  car  to  the  vacant  seats  in  the 
rear.  He  was  still  talking  of  Mary  when 
the  local  pulled  out  for  its  day's  run  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  When 
the  train  stopped  unexpectedly  at  Bun- 
kerton  flag  station,  his  voice,  pitched  high 
against  the  anticipated  roar  and  rumble, 
made  the  people  in  the  car  turn  toward 
him.  They  saw  an  elderly  man,  whose 
fine  face,  underneath  a  wide  soft  hat, 
announced  gently  but  distinctly,  "gentle- 
man of  the  old  school."  The  man  beside 
him  was  another  sort  of  man,  a  much 
younger  man,  whose  face  and  equipment 
bespoke  modernity,  save  that  the  look  in 
his  eyes  was  more  indicative  of  the  eternal 
dream  and  hope  of  young  manhood  than 
of  times  or  customs.  He  seemed  at  this 
moment  the  victim  of  a  carefully  sup- 
pressed excitement.  And  the  Judge  was 
saying  to  him,  — 

"Ah,  my  boy,  the  young  women  of  to- 
day are  not  like  the  young  women  of  my 
time,  except  my  Mary,  thank  God.  They 
have  not  the — ah — the  fine  femininity 
of  their  mothers.  But,  there,  wait  until 
we  reach  Arcana,"  —  the  Judge  laughed 
fondly,  —  "and  I'll  show  you  one  who 
saves  the  day." 

"Or  say  the  yesterday,"  suggested 
Ralston,  and  the  Judge  bowed  to  the  sug- 
gestion, and  waved  his  hand  with  the 
grace  of  the  Virginia  cavaliers  who  had 
been  his  ancestors. 

"It  was  worth  saving.  I  think  that  you 
will  see  that  when  you  see  her."  The 
train  moved  on  again,  the  other  people  in 
the  car  began  to  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness again,  and  Ralston,  his  sad  eyes 
shining,  —  Ralston's  eyes  were  sad,  al- 
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though  (perhaps  because)  he  was  a  hu- 
morist,—  leaned  back  and,  listening  to 
the  Judge,  followed  the  Judge's  Mary,  as 
he  had  often  followed  her  before,  into  a 
charming  place,  haunted  by  the  scent  of 
lavender. 

It  was  not  in  the  least  Ralston's  eligi- 
bility that  was  making  the  Judge  talk 
about  Mary.  He  would  have  talked  just 
as  impressively  if  Ralston  had  been  twelve 
years  old,  and  a  hod-carrier,  instead  of 
thirty,  and  heir-apparent  to  his  uncle's 
rubber  goods,  the  commodity  that  en- 
gaged the  talents  of  both  men  in  differ- 
ent capacities.  The  Judge  liked  to  talk, 
and  he  especially  liked  to  talk  about  Mary. 
At  Penangton  he  was  saying,  with  radi- 
ant satisfaction  in  his  theme,  that  all  his 
life  his  daughter  had  been  his  lode-star. 

"Why,  Mary  herself  does  n't  begin  to 
know  how  many  good  things  she  has 
made  me  do,  and  how  many  bad  things 
she  has  made  me  hate  to  do.  I  don't  be- 
lieve a  fine,  sweet  woman  ever  fully  ap- 
preciates herself  as  an  influence  upon  a 
man.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  should  be 
almost  willing  to  be  a  woman  myself,  just 
to  have  some  man  think  about  me  the 
way  I  think  about  Mary."  The  Judge 
meant  what  he  said  so  much  that  he  spat 
out  of  the  car  window  by  way  of  empha- 
sis. Then  he  began  to  remember  the  days 
when  there  was  a  fence  around  Kansas 
City,  and  you  stood  up  on  the  fence  and 
selected  the  hogs  that  you  wanted. 
"'T  was  n't  much  except  a  stock  yard 
then,"  mused  the  Judge.  "It's  different 
now,  but  is  it  any  better  ?  Railroad  tracks 
and  trolley  tracks  get  us  to  it  quicker 
now,  but  the  country  roads  that  used  to 
lead  into  it  were  mighty  sweet  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  The  whole  place  is  a  glare  of 
electricity  now,  but  I  don't  believe  peo- 
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pie  see  any  prettier  things  than  they  used 
to  see  by  candle-light." 

Ralston  always  tried  to  be  patient  with 
this  sort  of  talk,  recognizing  in  it  the  swan 
song  of  one  of  the  pioneer  state-makers, 
who  had  spent  himself  formulating  ideals 
for  his  own  generation,  and  now  found  it 
desperately  hard  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  ideals  that  a  new  generation 
was  formulating.  But  to-day  it  was  not 
easy  to  be  patient.  To-day  Ralston  was 
so  nervous  that  he  was  irritable.  He  could 
quiet  his  excitement  only  by  not  heeding 
the  Judge,  and  considering  instead  what 
the  Judge's  acquaintance  had  meant  to 
him.  That  acquaintance  dated  from  a 
trip  that  had  called  both  men  to  Kansas 
in  the  interests  of  the  house,  some  six 
months  before,  Ralston  as  the  house's 
star  traveling  man,  the  Judge  as  the 
house's  legal  adviser.  All  during  the 
Kansas  sojourn  Ralston  had  exercised  a 
protectorate  over  the  Judge,  softening  the 
asperities  of  the  shyster  lawyers  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  translating  the 
irreverent  ways  of  the  "drummers"  into 
terms  of  deference,  and  spiritualizing  the 
frank  liveliness  of  the  girls  who  came 
out  to  meet  the  trains  at  the  depots  of 
the  little  towns  along  their  route.  For 
that  espionage  that  a  younger  man  may 
extend  to  an  older  man  out  of  careless 
good  nature  Ralston  had  reaped  a  fine 
reward.  The  reward  had  been  the 
Judge's  Mary.  On  the  very  first  day  that 
the  Judge  had  spoken  of  her  the  young 
man  had  lifted  his  head  alertly,  his  fancy 
aroused  and  pleased .  He  had  thought  that 
he  knew  all  the  kinds  of  women  that  there 
are  to  know,  but  here  was  a  different  wo- 
man, new  in  her  oldness.  He  got  the  Judge 
to  talk  of  her  often,  humoring  and  petting 
him  for  that  purpose.  And  the  Judge, 
Old-World  and  sweet,  knowing  adequate- 
ly what  he  admired  in  womanhood,  grad- 
ually brought  into  Ralston 's  life,  with 
broad  and  sure  strokes,  a  woman  who,  by 
her  ancestral  completeness,  made  the 
other  women  whom  Ralston  had  known 
seem  inchoate.  For  Ralston  she  came  at 
the  exact  psychological  moment,  just  as 


he  was  becoming  exasperated  by  his  own 
incompleteness  and  willing  to  have  the 
vague  tantalizations  of  romance  take  on 
concrete  form.  To  be  sure,  the  form  that 
Mary  took  seemed  astrally  sheer  and  fugi- 
tive, but  Ralston  liked  that  impression. 
He  had  a  misty  recollection  of  his  young 
mother,  dead  ever  so  many  years  ago, 
that  affected  him  as  Judge  Banks 's  Mary 
affected  him.  Finally  he  passed  complete- 
ly under  the  spell  of  Mary's  idyllic  charm, 
heightened  as  it  was  in  a  subtle  blend  of 
mother  memories. 

"Why,  111  be  dogged  if  I  don't  think 
of  myself  as  Mary's  lover,"  he  told  him- 
self now,  while  inclining  his  head  cour- 
teously to  the  Judge's  artless  talk  of  yes- 
terday. Then  he  smiled  at  the  con- 
ceit, remembering  how  little  the  girl  in 
the  flesh  had  to  do  with  his  self-appraise- 
ment. For  Ralston  had  never  seen  Mary 
in  the  flesh.  The  essential  girl  to  him  so 
far  had  been  the  astral  girl  who  came  at 
her  father's  call  and  decoyed  both  men 
into  the  lavender-haunted  place  far  away. 
Her  satisfactoriness  several  times  sur- 
prised him  into  a  glow  of  pride  that  he 
was  fine  enough  to  get  his  satisfaction  out 
of  high  places  in  the  presence  of  the  ideal. 
And  in  one  of  these  very  glows,  only  the 
day  before,  he  had  suddenly  yielded  like 
water  to  the  Judge's  oft-repeated  invita- 
tion, and  was  even  now  on  his  way  to 
Arcana  to  meet  the  real. 

"Judge,"  he  asked  suddenly,  "do  you 
really  think  that  your  daughter  looks  like 
you  ?"  This  was  his  surest  way  of  mak- 
ing the  Judge  produce  the  photograph  of 
Mary  which  he  carried  in  a  little  morocco 
case  in  a  breast  pocket.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  two  men  were  bending  over  the 
photograph  in  close  scrutiny,  as  they  had 
bent  over  it  many  times  before  during  the 
last  six  months.  Happily,  it  showed  to 
the  inquiring  eye  no  trait  that  the  Judge's 
Mary  should  not  have  had.  The  pictured 
face  was  girlishly  sweet,  lovely  in  contour, 
and  lighted  by  eyes  that  seemed  to  see 
far. 

"What  do  you  think,  Rawly,  does  she 
or  does  n't  she  ? "  The  Judge  dearly  liked 
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to  have  any  one  corroborate  his  strong 
conviction  that  his  daughter  got  her  beau- 
ty from  him.  However,  before  Ralston 
could  gratify  him,  the  train  began  to  slow 
down  and  the  Judge  hastily  put  the  pho- 
tograph away.  "Rawly,"  he  said,  "just 
you  come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  show 
you  something  a  good  deal  better  than  a 
picture.  I'll  show  you  the  real  girl." 

And  Ralston,  with  an  abrupt,  odd  sense 
of  impending  loss,  answered  like  an  idiot, 
"I've  a  good  mind  to  give  up  and  keep 
what  I  have." 

"How's  that?  How's  that?  But  here, 
don't  waste  any  time.  This  is  Arcana. 
Come  a-running." 

Ralston  came,  but  not  running.  On  the 
car  steps  he  turned  back,  but  the  Judge 
seized  his  arm  and  pulled  him  from  the 
steps,  laughing  at  him,  but  not  in  the  least 
comprehending  him.  The  train  moved 
off,  and  Ralston  gazed  after  it  sorrowfully. 
Then  the  Judge  engaged  his  attention 
again.  He  was  arranging  with  the  man 
who  drove  the  'bus  to  take  Ralston 's  bag- 
gage to  town,  and,  having  accomplished 
that,  he  drew  Ralston  away  with  him. 

"We'll  walk  down,  if  you  don't  mind. 
I  want  to  show  you  the  town.  Made  after 
my  own  recipe.  I  like  to  see  a  town  come 
up  just  so."  He  had  piloted  Ralston  into 
a  long,  wide,  dusty  street,  and  he  gazed 
about  with  paternalistic  pride.  "Do  you 
realize  that  this  state  is  getting  old  ?  "  he 
asked  next.  "I  have  helped  start  several 
towns  in  this  commonwealth  upon  paths 
of  prosperity;  this  is  the  youngest  of  my 
family,  and  I  set  out  her  trees  twenty 
years  ago." 

It  occurred  to  Ralston  that  the  trees 
had  been  a  wise  precautionary  measure 
for  Arcana.  They  relieved  her  by  hiding 
some  of  her.  She  was  in  the  stage  of 
architectural  development  that  inevitably 
finds  expression  in  straight  up-and-down 
houses  painted  lavender,  with  red  or 
green  trimmings.  However,  the  town  it- 
self caught  but  little  of  Ralston 's  atten- 
tion. He  could  think  of  nothing  now 
but  of  his  coming  meeting  with  the  real 
Mary. 


At  the  foot  of  a  street  that  showed  a 
slight  grade  Judge  Banks  pointed  toward 
a  house  at  the  top  of  the  incline.  "That 's 
mine,"  he  said.  Ralston 's  heart  quick- 
ened with  satisfaction  as  he  looked  at  the 
house.  It  was  white,  for  one  thing,  and  it 
had  green  shutters,  and  there  were  vines 
about  the  porch,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
life  which  the  house  sheltered  must  be  less 
experimental,  maturer,  and  finer  than  that 
in  the  lavender  cottages.  Ralston,  light- 
hearted  and  hopeful,  quickened  his  pace. 

"I  suppose  Miss  Mary  selected  the 
plans  for  your  house,  Judge?"  he  re- 
marked, with  very  little  question  in  his 
tone. 

"Oh,  no,  she  did  n't.  That's  the  old 
Larney  farmhouse.  Arcana  is  built  on  the 
old  Larney  farm.  Phil  Larney,  my  mo- 
ther's father,  came  out  here  from  Vir- 
ginia in  the  forties  and  brought  with 
him  Virginia  notions  of  house-building. 
To-day  my  house  is  not  only  the  oldest 
house  hi  Arcana,  it 's  the  newest.  The  old 
style  has  come  back,  you  see.  Mary  says 
the  house  would  be  all  right  if  it  were  only 
lavender-colored,  —  why  don't  you  come 
on?  —  As  for  myself,  I  don't  mind  its 
being  white." 

Meantime  in  the  parlor  of  the  house  at 
the  head  of  the  street  a  girl,  sitting  at  a 
piano,  played  some  chords  in  a  jerky  fash- 
ion, and  then  leaned  her  head  forward 
on  the  music  rest  and  said,  "Oh,  how  I 
wish  father  would  n't!  " 

"Wouldn't  what,  Mary,  honey?" 
That  was  Miss  Sue  Banks.  From  the 
chair,  where  she  sat  rocking,  she  turned 
a  gay  face  toward  her  niece. 

"Wouldn't  bring  those  two  people 
here  together,"  answered  the  girl,  and, 
as  if  the  words  increased  her  nervousness, 
she  arose  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  with  her  hands  locked  behind  her. 

"What  two  people  ? — Saints  and  mas- 
ters, my  chicken  is  not  going  to  be  enough 
—  What  two?  Mr.  Ralston,  and  who 
else?" 

"And  father's  Mary."  The  girl  bit  her 
lip,  and  her  aunt  laughed  out  loud. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ralston 's  a  man;  he  will 
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like  her,  don't  you  fret,"  said  Miss  Sue, 
and  went  out  of  the  room  with  her  shoul- 
ders shaking. 

"Yes,  that's  just  it,"  said  Mary  Banks, 
as  though  she  still  had  an  audience, "  he  '11 
like  her"  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  fluttering 
like  a  bird,  as  she  heard  the  men  coming 
in  through  the  front  doorway. 

She  was  still  standing  there  when  the 
Judge  entered  the  room.  "Here!  Here! 
Where 's  my  girl  ?  I  am  mighty  glad  to  see 
you,  pet."  Was  there  a  restraint  in  the 
Judge's  tone,  or  did  Ralston,  at  a  polite 
distance  behind,  only  imagine  it  ?  He  was 
ushered  forward  at  once,  and  as  he  came, 
he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  -disap- 
pointed or  not.  He  had  seen  the  girl,  pret- 
ty as  a  vision,  take  her  father's  caress 
smilingly,  and  he  saw  her  now,  still  smil- 
ing, with  her  arm  slipped  filially  through 
her  father's,  yet  he  got  no  more  sense  of 
her  actuality  than  if  she  had  been  miles 
away.  He  heard  her  tell  him,  in  the  right 
sort  of  voice  for  the  Judge's  Mary,  that 
she  was  glad  to  meet  him  because  she  had 
heard  so  much  about  him  from  her  fa- 
ther, —  and  from  some  other  friends. 
And  he  heard  himself  tell  her  that  he  had 
heard  a  good  deal  of  her,  too,  from  her 
father.  And  to  that  he  heard  her  reply, 
"Yes,  I  don't  doubt  that  you  have."  And 
it  was  just  then,  for  the  first  time,  that 'he 
got  any  sense  of  her  actuality.  For  one 
fleeting  moment  somebody,  with  some 
definiteness,  seemed  to  stand  before  him. 
Unfortunately  she  was  gone  before  he  had 
any  chance  to  apprehend  her  significance. 
Mary  Banks,  smiling  again,  turned  her 
face  up  to  her  father  and  asked  him  if  he 
were  well,  and  if  he  had  had  a  pleasant 
trip.  Was  there  a  shadowy  stress  on  the 
upturned  face,  or  did  Ralston  only  ima- 
gine it  ?  Before  he  could  answer  his  own 
question,  Miss  Sue  Banks  came  in  and 
took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  made  him  feel 
so  much  at  ease  with  her  and  so  much  at 
home  in  the  parlor  that  he  forgot  to  worry 
himself  with  questions. 

From  the  moment  of  Miss  Sue's  ap- 
pearance, Mary  seemed  to  slip  into  the 


background.  The  older  woman's  touch 
was  surer,  in  some  indefinable  way.  It 
was  she  who  rallied  the  Judge  gayly  on 
having  made  his  guest  walk  from  the  sta- 
tion, "just  to  show  off  the  Banks  model 
for  a  railroad  town."  It  was  she  who  sug- 
gested that  they  all  sit  down,  and  it  was 
she  who  suggested  that  they  all  get  up, 
and  that  the  Judge  take  Ralston  upstairs 
if  perchance  he  wanted  to  "freshen"  for 
breakfast,  which  was  going  to  be  ready  in 
a  minute.  As  Ralston  climbed  the  stairs 
behind  the  Judge,  he  found  himself  fling- 
ing back  something  mirthful  at  Miss  Sue, 
and  it  was  upon  her  that  his  eyes  rested 
with  vivid  pleasure.  Mary  had  moved 
over  to  the  window  out  of  his  range  of 
vision. 

The  two  men  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs  when  Mary  came  to  the  parlor 
door  and  called  to  her  father :  "  Don't  ex- 
pect to  find  your  old  slippers  in  the  case 
this  time,  father.  I  just  had  to  throw 
them  aside.  But  the  new  ones  are  almost 
exactly  the  same,  —  only  a  little  differ- 
ence in  the  flowers."  Her  voice  had  in  it 
a  curious  pleading  quality  that  warred 
with  humorous  appreciation,  according 
to  the  way  that  Ralston  heard  it.  He  was 
so  sure  of  the  humor  that  he  laughed. 
But  the  Judge  did  n't  laugh. 

"Oh,  Mary,"  he  said,  as  fretfully  as  a 
good-tempered  man  can  say  anything, 
"the  old  ones  would  have  held  out,  —  I 
was  so  used  to  them." 

Still  fretting,  he  led  Ralston  into  the 
guest  room.  From  the  guest  room  he 
passed  into  his  own  room,  and  through 
the  open  door  Ralston  could  see  him  hold- 
ing up  the  new  carpet  slippers,  his  face 
twitching  in  contemptuous  disapproval. 
Presently  he  put  the  slippers  down  and 
began  to  tumble  things  about  in  his  shoe- 
box.  Then  he  got  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  looked  under  the  bed,  puffing 
irascibly.  Then  he  took  a  chair  and 
climbed  upon  it,  and  felt  painstakingly 
along  the  top  shelf  of  his  closet.  After 
quite  a  while  he  came  back  to  Ralston, 
his  equanimity  wholly  restored. 

Almost  immediately  he  began  to  talk 
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of  his  daughter  in  his  accustomed  way. 
That  suggestion  of  restraint  that  had  mys- 
tified Ralston  down  in  the  parlor  was  not 
in  evidence  at  all.  By  and  by,  he  took  out 
the  morocco  case  and  looked  at  the  pho- 
tograph. Ralston,  from  force  of  habit, 
ranged  up  beside  him.  Bending  over 
the  photograph,  both  men  seemed  to  find 
themselves.  The  Judge  emitted  a  jealous 
"Ah!"  and  brushed  a  speck  from  the 
face.  Then  he  put  the  photograph  on  the 
bureau,  and  stood  back  a  pace  or  two 
in  admiring  regard,  his  head  on  one  side, 
his  chin  in  the  air.  Ralston  also  took  up 
a  position  in  front  of  the  photograph,  and 
gave  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  as  he  again 
faced  that  exquisite  womanly  sweetness 
on  the  flat.  Both  men  forgot  all  about  the 
girl  downstairs.  When  finally  they  left 
the  guest  room,  both  showed  the  high- 
headedness  of  men  who  have  had  an  in- 
spirational seance  with  their  ideals.  From 
the  stairs  they  got  a  glimpse  of  Mary, 
standing  with  her  arms  over  the  back  of 
a  chair  in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  them. 
The  Judge  remembered  that  he  wanted 
to  take  a  look  at  his  buff  cochons,  — 
"raising  'em  on  a  plan  of  my  own,  Rawly, 
my  boy,"  and,  starting  Ralston  toward 
the  parlor,  went  out  through  the  rear 
doorway  of  the  hall. 

Ralston  stopped  at  the  open  front  door 
to  gain  time.  The  absurd  fact  that  both 
he  and  the  Judge  were  able  to  get  more  out 
of  Mary's  photograph  than  out  of  Mary 
herself  was  not  lost  upon  him.  While  he 
was  admitting  it,  with  a  furtive  smile,  two 
ladies  in  two  yards  across  the  street  came 
out  to  their  partition  fence  and  swapped  a 
dressed  rabbit  for  a  beefsteak.  The  neigh- 
borly commerce  in  breakfasts  pleased 
Ralston  so  much  that  his  smile  became 
a  laugh.  He  thought  that  he  heard  the 
laugh  echoed,  but,  turning  quickly,  he 
found  Mary  standing  beside  him  with 
grave  eyes. 

"Town  has  some  pleasant  ways,  has 
n't  it  ?"  He  looked  down  upon  her,  sus- 
pecting that  his  persiflage  would  bring  a 
smile  to  her  lips.  But  it  did  not.  Travel- 
ing-man fashion,  Ralston  had  once  told 


Judge'Banks'the  story  of  the  heavy  drink- 
er who  wouldn't  go  skiff-riding  on  the 
Missouri  River  until  assured  that  there 
was  a  bar  every  half  mile;  and  the  Judge 
had  asked  amiably,  "Well,  and  did  the 
boat  ground  first  thing,  and  was  the  man 
drowned  ?  "  So  Ralston  sighed  now,  with 
an  educated  comprehension  of  Mary's 
mental  attitude,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said. 
"I  have  been  wanting  to  meet  you,  the 
real  girl,  for  a  long  while." 

"  Have  you, — the  real  girl  ?  "  Again  he 
got  a  sense  of  a  potential  personality. 
Her  tone  was  lively. 

"Yes.  I  have  known  you  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  you  think,  —  from  your  father's 
portrayal  of  you,  and  from  the  little  pho- 
tograph of  you,  and  from  my  own  fancies 
of  you." 

"Your  own  fancies?  What  were  they  ?" 

"  What  are  always  a  man's  fancies  of  a 
woman?" 

"  Mistakes,  are  n't  they  ?  "  He  had  not 
paused  for  any  reply,  and  her  interrup- 
tion did  not  make  much  impression  upon 
him.  He  was  lifting  the  delicate  mind- 
stuff  that  he  had  been  spinning  for 
months,  and  was  draping  it  about  Mary 
with  engrossing  satisfaction. 

"I  confess  that  my  fancies  of  you  were 
so  pleasant  that  I  hesitated  to  meet  you  for 
fear  that  I  might  lose  them.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to,  am  I  ?  "  He  had  gone  farther  than 
he  had  intended  to  at  first,  but  it  seemed 
inevitable.  He  had  so  often  talked  to  her 
in  his  imagination,  just  as  he  was  talk- 
ing now,  really  imploring  her  not  to  let 
him  lose  her.  As  he  spoke,  her  appear- 
ance calmed  him.  She  looked  her  very 
picture,  and  when  she  answered  him  he 
did  not  miss  the  previous  vivacity  of  her 
tone  because  of  his  pleasure  in  its  gentle 
shyness. 

"  Why,  if  the  fancies  pleased  you,  I  '11 
let  you  keep  them,  —  if  I  can." 

Miss  Sue  called  them  to  breakfast  just 
then,  and  Ralston  followed  Mary  into  the 
dining-room  with  his  chest  lifting.  That 
shyness  of  hers,  peeping  out  opportunely, 
had  been  reassuring  to  him.  He  talked 
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to  her  at  the  breakfast  table  very  easily. 
And  Mary  said,  "How  comical!"  to  the 
jokes  that  he  could  not  help  telling,  and 
did  her  part  by  the  conversation  with  lit- 
tle feminine  flourishes  of  like  sort,  that 
were  sufficient  as  long  as  the  joke-supply 
lasted.  A  little  later,  when  she  was  mak- 
ing shift  to  talk  on  her  own  account,  Ral- 
ston noticed  that  she  stole  occasional  looks 
at  her  father,  and  occasionally  seemed  to 
hesitate  and  give  the  Judge  a  chance  to 
shape  her  remarks  for  her,  as  if  that  were 
the  habit  between  them. 

"  Oh,  Mary,"  said  the  Judge,  as  break- 
fast drew  to  a  close,  "I  was  looking  at  the 
old  slippers.  They'll  do  very  well  for  a 
while  yet.  Don't  throw  them  away,  honey ; 
I  like  them.  They  suit  me.  I  am  so  used 
to  them." 

"All  right,  father." 

After  breakfast  the  Judge  went  off  to 
town  alone,  Ralston  electing,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  stay  at  the  house  with  Mary. 
His  desire  to  push  on  in  pursuit  of  the 
real  was  becoming  keen. 

But  when  the  Judge  came  back  at  noon 
Ralston  responded  without  delay  to  an 
invitation  to  come  upstairs,  and  when  he 
got  upstairs  he  stretched.  Mary,  who 
upon  closer  acquaintance  had  devel- 
oped the  glibness  of  a  mouthpiece,  had 
made  a  nice  effort  to  entertain  him,  how- 
ever. "You  want  to  remember  that,"  he 
reminded  himself,  and  sternly  insisted 
upon  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  girl. 

The  midday  dinner  was  a  rather  spirit- 
less affair,  and,  dinner  over,  Ralston 
accepted  the  Judge's  invitation  to  go  to 
town  with  him.  On  the  way,  Ralston,  his 
eyes  idly  fixed  upon  Arcana's  unfolding 
glories,  skillfully  guided  the  conversation 
toward  Mary. 

"I  think,"  said  the  Judge, in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  panegyrics, "  that  she  is  what 
she  is  to-day  because  I  took  so  much  pains 
with  her  as  she  grew  up.  I  was  careful  to 
keep  the  ideal  woman  always  before  her. 
I  believe  that  I  know  the  ideal  as  well  as 
any  man,  Rawly,  my  boy."  The  Judge 
put  his  hand  to  his  breast  pocket  where 
the  photograph  again  lay,  and  gave  the 


picture  a  fond  pressure.  "You  would  n't 
think,  to  see  Mary  now,  that  she  promised 
to  be  a  little  difficult  to  manage  when  she 
was  a  child.  However,  she  quieted  down 
very  prettily  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough 
to  understand  what  I  wanted." 

"  Difficult  to  manage  ?  "  And  after  the 
Judge  reassured  the  young  man  that  such 
had  been  the  case,  the  latter  turned  the 
thought  in  his  mind  with  increasing  inter- 
est. Finally  he  said  that  he  did  n't  believe 
that  he  wanted  to  go  "down  town"  after 
all,  and,  excusing  himself  to  the  Judge, 
retraced  his  steps.  He  felt  drawn  back  to 
the  Banks  house.  He  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  come  to  an  understanding  of 
Mary  before  he  could  expect  peace  of 
mind.  The  thought  that  she  might  have 
an  esoteric  temper  troubled  him.  He 
walked  toward  the  Banks  house  with  his 
head  down,  lost  in  analysis,  and  he  had 
reached  the  gate  when  he  noticed  that  a 
light  phaeton  stood  before  it.  Mary  was 
coming  through  the  front  doorway.  He 
waited  for  her  at  the  gate  with  a  purpose 
that  he  characterized  to  himself  as  little 
short  of  fell.  "Young  woman,"  so  his 
thoughts  ran,  "this  is  where  you  —  who- 
ever you  are  —  and  I  meet." 

"  You  are  just  in  time  to  go  driving  with 
me,"  she  said,  by  way  of  welcome.  As  he 
helped  her  into  the  phaeton  he  noticed 
that  her  eyes  were  shining  brilliantly.  He 
had  not  observed  before  that  her  eyes 
could  be  brilliant.  She  lowered  her  lashes 
quickly,  however,  and  her  face  assumed 
at  once  the  expression  identified  with 
Ralston's  acquaintance  with  her.  She 
made  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  in  a 
white  duck  suit  and  hat,  and  they  were 
hardly  established  in  the  phaeton  before 
he  made  it  his  business  to  tell  her  so.  She 
answered  him,  in  her  subdued  way,  — 

"  Do  you  like  me  in  this  suit  ?  Father 
does,  too.  I  wear  it  a  good  deal  when  he 
is  about,  so  that  I  can  be  his  Mary."  The 
words  were  childishly  filial,  but  the  tone 
was  as  disconcerting  as  the  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes.  Ralston  simply  did  n't  know 
what  either  meant.  He  set  himself  to  find 
out. 
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"You  like  to  please  your  father,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes.  You  see,  I  am  sorry  for  him." 
Ralston  observed  her  more  closely.  Again 
he  seemed  face  to  face  with  a  personality. 
But  his  attention  disconcerted  her,  and 
she  flushed  bewilderingly  and  looked  out 
upon  sunlit  Arcana.  "Have  you  been  on 
the  road  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Why,  about  six  months,  —  ever  since 
I  met  your  father  out  in  Kansas  last  fall," 
he  answered,  with  purposeful  misunder- 
standing, "but  I've  just  made  a  turn  and 
lost  myself." 

"I  am  talking  about  your  business." 

"Are  you  sure  that  I  am  not  ? " 

She  took  a  deep  breath  and  said,  "This 
is  the  prettiest  street  in  Arcana."  And 
for  five  minutes  she  discoursed  about 
Arcana  in  surprisingly  fluent  platitudes. 
As  they  passed  the  high  school,  memories 
of  his  college  days  stirred  within  Ralston. 
It  was  memory,  too,  that  made  her  say 
softly,  "You  are  an  S.  U.  man,  are  n't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  am,  but  how  did  you  know  ?" 

"An  honor  man  of  '93"  — 

"Where  did  you  learn  it?" 

"On  the  campus." 

"Oh!    So  you  are  an  S.  U.  girl?" 

"Yes,  but  my  diploma  is  only  a  year 
old.  Still,  even  when  I  got  there,  your 
fame  still  echoed  on  the  gridiron,  and  in 
the  halls  of  learning.  Dr.  Carneen  ever- 
lastingly bragged  about  you.  And  Mrs. 
Henner  had  your  picture."  She  did  not 
see  fit  to  tell  him  what  part  the  photo- 
graph—  which  exploited  a  big  fellow 
boyishly  pleased  with  his  football  clothes 
and  hair  —  had  played  upon  her  silly 
schoolgirl  heart,  but  even  what  she  did  tell 
him  made  Ralston  redden  with  pleasure. 

"I  believe  I  was  sorrier  to  disappoint 
Carny,"  he  said,  "than  to  disappoint  my- 
self .when  I  had  to  give  up  law,  and  go  in 
for  rubber.  But  the  law  did  n't  seem  to 
need  me,  and  my  uncle  did." 

"Such  a  change  ought  to  have  made 
you  elastic." 

He  laughed.  "I  think  it  has." 

"I  hope  it  has." 


"Why?" 

She  did  not  answer,  and  thereupon 
Ralston  roused  to  the  fact  that  the  girl  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking  for  the  last  five 
minutes  was  not  Judge  Banks's  Mar}-. 
But  even  as  he  realized  it,  she  came  back. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  asked 
wonderingly.  And  as  she  stayed  silent 
and  began  to  breathe  quickly,  he  per- 
sisted the  more.  "Don't  you  think  you 
might  tell  me  your  riddle?  Don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  ?  Is  it  fair  to  be  a  rid- 
dle to  a  man  who  has  told  you  frankly 
that  he  wants  to  know  you?" 

"Ah,  but  that's  just  what  you  did  n't 
tell  me.  What  you  asked  of  me  was  that  I 
should  be  still  and  let  you  hang  your 
fancies  on  me.  Don't  you  suppose  that  I 
could  see  that  that  was  what  you  really 
wanted?  Why,  that's  what  I  have  been 
doing  for  father  all  these  years.  But  now 
that  I  have  had  a  little  while  to  think 
about  it,  I  have  decided  that  my  obligation 
to  you  is  a  different  thing,  and  the  sphinx 
is  going  to  speak."  She  spoke  with  the 
terrific  earnestness  of  youth,  and  Ralston 
saw  all  at  once  that  she  was  honest  and 
that  a  sense  of  justice  to  him  and  to  her- 
self was  back  of  "her  speech.  He  saw,  too, 
that  she  was  very  young  and  wholly  po- 
tential, and  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
help  her  realize  her  potentialities.  She 
looked  up  at  him,  half  smiling,  half  sigh- 
ing. Prom  the  animation  of  her  face  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  finding  compen- 
sation in  the  duty  that  drove  her  up  a  path 
starred  with  romantic  possibilities  as 
sweet  as  wild  flowers.  Then  she  resumed 
her  argument  with  naive  seriousness. 
"You  see,  what  I  have  tried  to  do  for  fa- 
ther is  this,  —  I  have  tried  to  recognize 
that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  on  a  man  as 
old  as  he  to  ask  him  to  readjust  his  ideals. 
He  has  lived  a  long  and  useful  life  with 
them,  warmed  and  comforted  by  them. 
And  he  is  not  adaptable.  And  so  I  have 
just  tried  to  let  him  see  in  me  what  he 
wanted  to  see  in  me.  It  seemed  only  fair 
after  he  had  given  me  my  education,  even 
though  the  education  itself  set  me  away 
from  his  ideal  toward  a  new  ideal."  She 
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glanced  up  at  Ralston  again,  and  by  so 
doing  made  him  lose  the  thread  of  her 
thought.  When  he  got  hold  of  it,  she  was 
saying,  "Father's  ideal  of  a  woman  has 
the  strength  of  ages.  Why,  I  can  remem- 
ber when  I  first  took  it  in,  just  as  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  a  woman.  Everything 
was  confused  and  roseate,  and  I  had  no 
great  desire  for  individuality,  so  I  was 
pleased, and  took  all  sorts  of  poses  up  on 
the  pedestal  where  father  had  put  me. 
But  that  did  n't  last.  By  and  by,  I  learned 
to  slip  down  from  the  pedestal  and  leave 
father's  Mary  alone  in  her  glory.  By  and 
by,  too,  I  learned  to  look  upon  that  ped- 
estal girl  as  a  robber.  Often  I  go  up  to  her 
and  shake  my  fist  at  her.  She  has  my  fa- 
ther's affection,  don't  you  see.  Still,  I  try 
not  to  smash  her,  for  father's  sake.  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  as  yet  what  I  should  be 
in  her  place.  I  just  know  that  she  keeps 
me  from  having  any  place.  I  don't  make 
a  nice  woman  of  yesterday.  You  have 
already  seen  it.  Father  himself  has  a  sub- 
consciousness  of  it  that  makes  him  ill  at 
ease  with  me."  Suddenly  she  began  to 
laugh,  a  gay,  sparkling  laugh,  like  Miss 
Sue's.  "Then,  you  see,  in  our  family  it's 
the  women  who  have  the  sense  of  humor, 
perhaps  because  the  men  have  had  to 
work  so  hard  that  they  have  worked  all 
the  humor  out  of  their  systems.  At  any 
rate,  father  has  n't  a  bit.  For  instance, 
he  admires  Arcana,  because  he  made  it, 
and  when  I  tell  him  that  our  house  ought 
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to  be  lavender  in  the  interests  of  harmony, 
he  tells  me  seriously  that  he  likes  a  white 
house  pretty  well."  That  justification  of 
her  taste  and  that  revelation  of  her  sense 
of  humor  came  in  just  right  for  Ralston. 
He  smiled  down  at  her,  with  world-old 
satisfaction  in  her. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do?"  he  said  gravely,  though  his  eyes 
danced.  "7  am  going  to  smash  your  fa- 
ther's Mary." 

"Oh,  if  you  only  would!"  she  cried, 
with  girlish  gayety. 

"  Well,  I  'm  going  to.  I  need  the  pedes- 
tal for  another  Mary;"  —  and  then,  seeing 
that  she  had  become  a  little  frightened, 
and  for  fear  that  he  might  say  more  than 
he  ought  to  say  all  at  once,  he  began  to 
talk  hopefully  of  the  loneliness  of  travel- 
ing men's  lives.  Talking  in  that  wise, 
they  drove  back  home. 

Judge  Banks  was  waiting  for  them  at 
the  gate,  and  when  Ralston  had  helped 
Mary  from  the  phaeton,  she  ran  to  her 
father  and  kissed  him  with  a  pretty  im- 
pulsiveness, and  then  hurried  into  the 
house  as  if  afraid  of  herself.  The  Judge 
looked  after  her  uneasily,  but  he  turned 
to  Ralston  with  a  loyal  assumption  of  sat- 
isfaction in  her.  "Isn't  my  Mary  fine, 
Rawly?"  he  asked  sturdily. 

"She  is  that,  Judge,"  answered  Ral- 
ston;—  then  he  added,  too  low  for  the 
Judge  to  be  grieved  by  it,  —  "but  not  so 
fine  as  my  Mary  's  going  to  be." 


BOOKS  NEW  AND   OLD 


BY   H.  W.  BOYNTON 


IN  looking  over  the  material  which  the 
season  offers  for  a  final  bit  of  rambling 
commentary  to  shelter  under  the  above 
comfortable  title,  the  writer  has  been 
pleased  to  find  so  many  books  related  in 
one  way  or  other  to  the  irregular  kind  of 
prose  literature  for  which  he  has  a  spe- 
cial weakness.  No  doubt  the  heathen  rage 
and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing;  yet 
so  long  as  names  like  Montaigne,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Lamb,  and  FitzGerald 
continue  to  figure  actively  upon  our  pub- 
lishers' lists,  we  may  afford  to  wish  peace 
to  the  Mahmud  of  the  moment  in  his  place 
of  pomp  at  the  head  of  the  Best-Sellers. 


The  biographer's  apology  for  writing 
biography,  now  almost  a  formula,  has  an 
excellent  English  precedent:  the  earliest 
of  English  biographies,  now  sumptuously 
reprinted,1  was  written,  its  author  mod- 
estly assures  us,  merely  to  set  right  the 
name  of  Wolsey  against  the  "false  ru- 
mours and  fond  opinions  of  the  fantastical 
commonalty."  George  Cavendish,  trust- 
ed servitor  to  Wolsey  during  the  last  and 
most  spectacular  of  his  years,  is  a  parti- 
san of  the  partisans;  but  he  has  nothing 
to  gain  personally  by  defending  the  mem- 
ory of  his  master.  His  book  shows  the  sin- 
cerity and  ingenuousness  of  a  true  labor 
of  love;  and  great  vigor  and  simplicity  of 
style.  Cavendish  does  not  consider  him- 
self a  special  pleader.  He  really  is  not 
aware  that  his  Cardinal  had  faults.  His 
reverence  for  the  king  steps  even  with  that 
lusty  monarch's  indulgence  of  Wolsey; 
he  is  outraged  that  the  vixen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  should  have  compassed  revenge  upon 

1  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
By  GEORGE  CAVENDISH.  Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1905. 
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her  bitterest  rival  and  enemy.  The  chron- 
icler is,  in  short,  so  completely  engrossed 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  prelate's  worldly 
magnificence  as  to  resent  whatever  may 
have  qualified  it,  whether  a  considera- 
tion of  abstract  morality,  the  obstinacy  of 
a  king,  or  the  counter-intrigues  of  a  wo- 
man. Wolsey's  gorgeous  raiment,  his 
equipage,  his  plate,  the  whole  pageant  of 
life  in  his  princely  household  —  the  bio- 
grapher never  wearies  of  recalling  these 
matters  in  detail ;  or  of  marveling  that  such 
grandeur  should  have  proved  so  fleet- 
ing. "Who  list  to  read  and  consider," 
runs  that  brief  and  eloquent  epilogue, 
"with  an  indifferent  eye,  this  history,  may 
behold  the  wondrous  mutability  of  vain 
honours,  brittle  assurance  of  abundance, 
the  uncertainty  of  dignities,  the  flattering 
of  feigned  friends,  and  the  tickle  trust  to 
worldly  princes.  .  .  .  O  madness,  O  fool- 
ish desire!  O  fond  hope!  O  greedy  desire 
of  vain  honours,  dignities,  and  riches! 
O  what  inconstant  trust  and  assurance 
is  in  rolling  fortune!"  .  .  .  Little  could 
the  simple  threnodist  have  imagined  that 
his  lament  would  continue  to  be  heard, 
by  however  few  ears,  across  nearly  four 
centuries;  that  would  have  been  a  tickle 
trust  indeed. 

Out  of  Browne  and  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  one  might  construct  an  imaginary 
English  Montaigne.  Lord  Herbert  would 
supply  that  activity  in  affairs  which  Sir 
Thomas  lacked;  and  his  vanity  in  little 
matters  would  sufficiently  complement 
the  more  generous  preoccupation  of  the 
other.  The  author  of  Religio  Medici,  like 
the  writer  of  the  Essays,  admits  that  he  is 
his  own  theme.  He  is  as  open-minded,  as 
little  insular,  as  Montaigne.  "I  have  no 
antipathy,"  he  writes  from  France,  "or 
rather  idiosyncracy  in  diet,  humour,  air, 
anything.  I  wonder  not  at  the  French  for 


their  dishes  of  frogs,  snails,  and  toad- 
stools, nor  at  the  Jews  for  locusts  and 
grasshoppers;  but  being  among  them 
make  them  my  common  viands,  and  I 
find  they  agree  with  my  stomach  as  well 
as  theirs.  ...  All  places,  all  airs,  make 
unto  me  one  country.  I  am  in  England 
everywhere  and  under  any  meridian. 
I  have  been  shipwrecked,  yet  am  not 
enemy  to  sea  or  winds.  I  can  study,  work, 
or  play  in  a  tempest.  In  brief,  I  am  averse 
from  nothing."  But  Browne  altogether 
lacks  the  brisk  humor  of  Montaigne.  His 
mind  has,  if  it  is  possible  to  say  so,  agility, 
but  not  vivacity.  It  makes  its  way,  Ian- 
thorn  in  hand,  into  many  odd  corners  of 
human  experience  and  thought,  but  it 
does  not  open  the  windows  and  flash  the 
light  of  day  upon  them.  At  his  true  point 
of  inspiration.  Sir  Thomas  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  George  Cavendish  rather  than 
Montaigne;  if  the  master  of  English  ele- 
giac prose  is  to  be  compared  with  a  tyro 
who  had  struck,  as  if  by  hard  chance,  a 
single  pure  note.  Browne  was,  as  the 
assiduous  and  skillful  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his 
present  monograph,1  makes  sufficiently 
plain,  "the  laureate  of  the  forgotten  dead, 
of  those  who  have  discovered  what  he 
from  the  first  divined,  that  this  loud  world 
is  nothing  but  'a  dream  and  mock-show.' 
In  the  presence  of  a  haunting  sense  of  the 
fragility  of  time,  of  the  faint  mark  we  all 
make  upon  life,  something  less  durable 
than  the  shadow  of  a  leaf  or  a  breath  upon 
a  mirror,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  decides 
that  'restless  unquiet  for  the  diuturnity  of 
our  memories  seems  a  vanity  almost  out 
of  date,  and  a  superannuated  piece  of 
folly.'"  One  fact  about  Browne  Mr. 
Gosse  brings  out  with  especial  distinct- 
ness: his  extreme  isolation.  Many  later 
writers,  Cowper,  FitzGerald,  and  R.  S. 
Hawker,  for  example,  have  fled  from  the 
press  of  the  "literary  centre,"  but  no- 
body has  equaled  Browne  in  calm  igno- 
rance of  what  was  going  on  there.  Browne 
knew  nothing  of  English  prose  as  an  art 

1  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 
English  Men  of  Letters.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  1905. 
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which  had  been  or  was  being  practiced 
by  others.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "in  spite 
of  his  unaccountable  attitude  toward 
contemporary  literature,  and  bis  scorn  of 
its  attempts,  in  his  own  person  he  was 
confident  of  conquering  eternity  with  the 
delicious  artifice  of  style."  That  he  felt 
such  confidence  need  not  be  doubted. 
For  the  rest,  we  recall  and  turn  back  to 
an  admirable  definition  of  style  which 
Mr.  Gosse  has  just  phrased:  "not  the 
mere  melodious  arrangement  of  beauti- 
ful words,  but  the  manipulation  of  lan- 
guage with  such  art  as  to  reveal  a  per- 
sonal temperament  and  to  illustrate  a 
human  point  of  view."  Browne  had  no 
such  generous  notion  of  style.  Certainly 
his  manner  was  studied;  but,  lacking 
standards,  his  study  was  often  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  invented  a  custom  and  tried  to 
observe  it;  but  it  was  more  honored  in 
the  breach.  "A  work  of  this  nature,"  he 
says,  of  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica, "  is  not  to 
be  performed  upon  one  legg;  and  should 
smell  of  oyle,  if  duly  and  deservedly  han- 
dled." It  smells.  Browne's  theory  of 
"elegancy"  is  even  more  absurd  than 
Pope's  theory  of  "correctness."  Fortu- 
nately his  invoices  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean found  a  limited  market;  and  his 
cheerful  prophecy  that  presently  English- 
men would  "be  fain  to  learn  Latin  to 
understand  English"  is  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. Without  his  Latinisms  he  would 
not  be  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  but  his  fin- 
est passages  owe  their  power  to  far  deeper 
qualities  of  style.  Recall  the  sounding 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Urn  Burial,  or  that 
marvelously  eloquent  conclusion  to  the 
very  dullest  of  his  works :  "  But  the  quin- 
cunx of  heavens  runs  low,  and  't  is  time 
to  close  the  five  ports  of  knowledge.  We 
are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our  awaking 
thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep; 
which  often  continueth  precogitations. 
.  .  .  Nor  will  the  sweetest  delight  of  gar- 
dens afford  much  comfort  in  sleep ;  where- 
in the  dulness  of  that  sense  shakes  hands 
with  delectable  odors;  and  though  in  the 
bed  of  Cleopatra,  can  hardly  with  any  de- 
light raise  up  the  ghost  of  a  rose.  .  .  . 
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The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America,  and 
they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in 
Persia.  But  who  can  be  drowsy  at  that 
hour  which  freed  us  from  everlasting 
sleep?  or  have  slumbering  thoughts  at 
that  time  when  sleep  itself  must  end,  and 
as  all  conjecture  all  shall  awake  again." 
Is  it  not  in  the  rich  melancholy  beauty  of 
such  lines,  "elegancy"  fairly  forgotten 
and  able  to  avenge  itself  but  with  a  single 
"precogitations,"  that  Browne  fairly 
achieves  style  ?  Yet  a  writer  capable  of 
this  has  caused  himself  to  be  remembered 
mainly  as  a  master  of  verbal  contortion. 

Another  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  concerns  itself 
with  Browne's  contemporary,  Andrew 
Marvell,1  and  this  in  the  year  which  has 
produced  a  satisfactory  and  accessible 
reprint  of  his  poems  and  satires.  Mr. 
Birrell's  biographical  method  is  more 
buoyant  and  personal  than  Mr.  Gosse's. 
He  is  not  what  would  be  called  a  scholar- 
ly critic.  He  is  of  the  school  of  Bagehot 
and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  rather  than  of 
Pater  and  Arnold.  He  takes  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  traces  of  research,  and  dares  to  be 
lively  in  the  presence  of  august  persons. 
He  is  neither  a  mountebank  nor  a  high- 
priest  of  criticism,  but  he  has  and  shows, 
what  Mr.  Gosse  has  not  or  conceals,  an 
irrepressible  instinct  toward  self-expres- 
sion, and  a  self  well  worth  expressing. 
"The  very  canons  of  criticism,"  he  says 
in  the  present  study,  "  are  themselves  lit- 
erature. If  we  like  the  Ars  Poetica,  it  is 
because  we  enjoy  reading  Horace."  This 
is  an  utterance  which  your  scientific  critic 
may  easily  analyze  into  nothing;  let  us 
abandon  it  to  him.  Mr.  Birrell  has,  as 
usual,  quoted  very  liberally,  and  to  excel- 
lent effect.  Quotation  is  an  art  the  diffi- 
culty of  which  may  easily  be  underrated 
by  paragraph-writers  or  by  persons  who 
do  not  write  at  all.  You  may  say  no  end 
of  wise  things  about  a  writer,  and  yet  fail 
to  convey  a  sense  of  the  peculiar  flavor 
for  which  you  really  value  him.  To  in- 

1  Andrew  Marvell.  By  AUGUSTINE  Bm- 
HELL.  English  Men  of  Letters.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1905. 


sinuate  a  phrase  or  verse  of  our  author 
into  the  midst  of  our  own  readable  (be- 
cause ephemeral)  discourse,  is  all  most 
of  us  may  do,  without  giving  our  readers 
an  unpalatable  suspicion  that  they  are 
being  seduced  into  the  perusal  of  a  real 
author.  Mr.  Birrell  quotes  by  the  page, 
and  we  gratefully  read  every  line  because 
we  are  sure  Mr.  Bin-ell,  at  least,  is  in- 
capable of  asking  us  to  read  anything 
inconsequent  or  dull.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  enter  into  his  treatment  of  Mar- 
veil;  it  is  admirable:  we  should  end  by 
quoting  too  much  from  Mr.  Birrell  him- 
self, as  a  delightful  performer  in  the  in- 
timate style. 

II 

No  one  would  more  naturally  be  named 
in  the  connection  than  Lamb.  The  Life 
now  put  forth  by  Mr.  Lucas2 is  likely 
to  prove  of  more  importance  than  the  re- 
cent edition  of  The  Works  and  Letters  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  of  which  he  was 
editor.  It  will  not  supersede  the  Life  and 
Final  Memorials  of  Talfourd,  but  it  con- 
tains, mainly  in  the  form  of  letter  and 
anecdote,  much  of  supplementary  value, 
and  some  matter  which  is  absolutely  fresh. 
The  volumes  contain  somewhat  too  large 
a  mass  of  citations  from  former  critics  of 
Lamb;  or  rather,  too  many  fragments  of 
the  kind,  for  they  are  not  brought  to- 
gether into  any  sort  of  unity.  Too  many 
quotations  from  Lamb  and  his  sister  could 
hardly  be  included;  even  the  probable 
apocrypha  of  personal  reminiscence  de- 
serve a  place  in  a  biography  whose  al- 
leged merit  lies  in  its  exhaustiveness.  But 
we  may  easily  tire  of  being  told  what  cer- 
tain well-nigh  forgotten  contemporaries 
of  our  author — footnote  persons,  we  may 
call  them  —  have  thought  of  the  man's 
work.  Mr.  Lucas's  own  critical  attitude 
is  respectable  and  conservative;  it  is  not 
specifically  a  "contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject." This  was,  in  a  sense,  to  be  ex- 

2  The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  By  E.  V. 
LUCAS.  In  two  volumes,  with  fifty  illustra- 
tions. New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  1905. 


pected.  There  is  no  crux  to  be  discovered 
by  the  most  ingenious  critic  in  connection 
with  Lamb's  life  or  work.  In  two  points 
of  fact,  the  work  does  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  Lamb. 

With  regard  to  one  of  them  a  minor  de- 
gree of  knowledge  might  have  been  a 
comparative  bliss.  The  "  Confessions  of  a 
Drunkard  "  is,  it  seems,  less  a  dramatic  ex- 
ercise than  it  has  been  painted.  Our  pre- 
sent access  of  information  is,  however, 
mainly  due  to  Lamb  himself;  for  a  dis- 
concertingly large  number  of  the  letters 
or  fragments  of  letters  here  first  adduced 
have  to  do  facetiously,  apologetically,  or 
remorsefully,  with  his  lapses  in  drink. 
The  familiar  remark  comes  at  once  to 
mind:  that  in  those  days  hard  drinking 
was  the  rule,  and  it  was  considered  a  pret- 
ty thing  for  a  gentleman  to  end  his  even- 
ings coiled  up  under  the  festive  board. 
But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  forced  to  view 
our  "Saint  Charles"  in  such  case.  We 
could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  wish  that  he 
and  his  chronicling  friends  —  that  his 
assiduously  culling  biographer,  at  least 
—  had  been  something  more  sparing  of 
detail.  Yet  Lamb  might  have  been  the 
first  to  denounce  such  a  feeling  as  merely 
squeamish  and  sentimental.  He  was  never 
an  applicant  for  canonization,  and,  as 
strongly  as  Montaigne  or  Browne,  wished 
to  be  known  for  what  he  was.  Drink  gave 
him  ease  from  shyness,  and  loosed  his 
stuttering  tongue;  it  was  "the  social 
glass"  of  which  he  was  the  occasional 
victim.  He  had  a  weak  head,  and  did 
not  always  "know  where  to  stop;"  -but 
his  excesses  were  attended  by  no  such 
mental  and  moral  dismemberment  as  fell 
to  his  beloved  Coleridge  from  the  use  of 
opium. 

The  other  point  of  fact  has  to  do  with 
Lamb's  second  and  more  serious  impulse 
toward  matrimony.  His  first  love  appears 
to  have  been  a  Hertfordshire  beauty,  one 
Ann  Simmons,  subsequently  celebrated 
in  a  series  of  fairly  bad  sonnets  as  Anna, 
and  in  the  essays  as  "Alice  W— 
This  affair  Lamb  seems  later — not  much 
later  —  to  have  looked  back  to  as  a  species 
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of  calf-love  soon  extinct ;  though ,  as  repre- 
senting his  sole  adventure  in  that  kind, 
not  unworthy  of  posthumous  celebration. 
More  than  that  might  be  said;  for, 
whether  his  passion  was  unrequited,  or 
whether,  as  some  may  think,  he  was 
judged  ineligible  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties, he  paid  (as  he  might  have  put  it)  the 
last  honors  to  blighted  first  love  by  going 
mad.  The  singular  thing  is  that  he  should 
have  had  no  second  attack  of  the  malady 
to  which  his  sister  Mary,  in  so  many 
senses  the  saner  of  the  two,  so  often  suc- 
cumbed. His  later  disappointment  was 
perhaps  too  deep  for  lamentation:  he 
did  not  go  mad,  nor  write  verses.  He  was 
by  this  time  a  middle-aged  man,  settled 
in  mind  and  habit,  provided  with  the 
most  admirable  of  sisters,  long  a  celebrant 
of  the  comforts  of  celibacy.  That  his  feel- 
ing was  deep  cannot  be  doubted.  Its  ob- 
ject, Fanny  Kelly,  was  a  reigning  actress, 
and,  more  than  that,  a  charming  and  es- 
timable woman.  Lamb,  after  long  ad- 
miration, got  to  know  her,  and  eventually, 
in  a  most  manly  and  simple  letter,  pro- 
posed marriage.  Mis.  Kelly's  heart  was 
already  hopelessly  engaged;  and  she  re- 
plied to  that  effect  in  a  manner  as  straight- 
forward as  his  own.  Her  friendship  with 
the  Lambs  survived;  but  the  rejected 
suitor's  rejoinder  closed  the  correspond- 
ence and  the  subject:  — 

"Dear  Miss  Kelly, —  Your  injunc- 
tions shall  be  obeyed  to  a  tittle.  I  feel  my- 
self in  a  lackadaisical  no-how-ish  kind  of 
a  humour.  I  believe  it  is  the  rain,  or 
something.  I  had  thought  to  have  written 
seriously,  but  I  fancy  I  succeed  best  in 
epistles  of  mere  fun;  puns  and  that  non- 
sense. You  will  be  good  friends  with  us, 
will  you  not?  let  what  has  past  'break 
no  bones  between  us.'  "  We  suspect 
Thackeray  called  Lamb  a  saint  because 
he  was  so  unmistakably  a  gentleman. 

Lamb  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Marvell , 
and  placed  Sir  Thomas  Browne  almost 
at  the  head  of  his  ancient  cronies.  He 
owned  to  a  special  fondness  for  quaint  or 
obscure  writers;  he  was,  after  all,  anti- 
quary more  than  critic:  he  "had  a  taste." 
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His  judgment  of  contemporaries  is  often 
erratic.  He  discovered  more  than  one 
mighty  genius  who  came  to  nothing,  and 
breathed  contempt  upon  more  than  one 
name  held  then  and  since  in  critical  es- 
teem. He  valued  Southey,  thought  little 
of  Shelley,  and  despised  Byron.  With 
Byron,  indeed,  he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon but  a  love  for  Pope.  The  Greeks 
have  probably  lost  little  by  Byron's  death, 
he  intimates,  just  after  the  event:  "He 
was  best  as  satirist,  —  in  any  other  way 
he  was  mean  enough.  I  dare  say  I  do  him 
injustice,  but  I  cannot  love  him,  nor 
squeeze  a  tear  to  his  memory.  He  did  not 
like  the  world,  and  he  has  left  it."  Well, 
tears  enough  were  squeezed  in  other  quar- 
ters, and  the  glamour  is  not  yet  gone  from 
his  memory.  Critics  still  busy  themselves 
with  him  as  a  power  in  letters;  and  if 
maidens  no  longer  sigh  over  The  Bride 
of  Abydos,  it  is  certain  that  schoolboys 
still  sniggle  over  selected  passages  from 
Dan  Juan.  Those  boasted  naughtinesses 
of  his:  it  is,  alas,  then*  memory  which  the 
gross  world  most  fondly  cherishes. 


in 

And  to  what  other  interest  in  him  is  the 
title  of  the  latest  book  on  Byron  address- 
ed ?  The  Concessions  of  Lord  Byron x  is 
simply  an  abridgment  of  matter  already 
printed,  as  the  sub-title  shows.  It  might  be 
expected  to  consist  exclusively  of  "racy" 
and  "piquant"  passages;  but  Byron's 
poetry  is  rather  more  vulgar  than  his  let- 
ters: these  excerpts  give  a  rather  more  fa- 
vorable impression  of  him  as  a  man  and  a 
man  of  letters  than  he  desired  to  give  his 
contemporary  public.  He  wished  to  be  ad- 
mired as  a  taking  mixture  of  aristocrat, 
broken-hearted  misanthrope,  Bohemian, 
"rooter"  for  Liberty,  perfect  gentleman, 
and  casual  dabbler  in  poetry.  He  had  his 

1  The  Confessions  of  Lord  Byron :  A  Collec- 
tion of  his  Private  Opinions  of  Men  and  Mat- 
ters, taken  from  the  New  and  Enlarged  Edition 
of  his  Letters  and  Journals.  Arranged  by 
LEWIS  BETTANY.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  1905. 


wish;  but  not  with  posterity.  We  now 
perceive  that  he  was  more  nobleman  than 
gentleman  (as  Lamb  was  more  gentle- 
man than  bank-clerk),  more  flaneur  than 
libertine,  and  nothing  if  not  a  man  of  let- 
ters. He  takes  a  perverse  pleasure  in  foul- 
ing his  own  nest;  but  always,  it  is  plain, 
with  an  uneasy  sense  that  it  is  his  own. 
"Nothing  so  fretful,  so  despicable  as  a 
scribbler,  see  what  I  am."  "  I  by  no  means 
rank  poetry  or  poets  high  in  the  scale 
of  intellect."  "Who  would  write,  who 
had  anything  better  to  do  ? "  He  af- 
fects the  amateur,  and  protests  com- 
plete indifference  to  adverse  criticism. 
Reviewers  are  nothing;  yet  even  a  Scotch 
reviewer  may  be  pronounced  a  fine  fel- 
low when,  in  lucid  moments,  he  shows  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  proper  English 
bard.  He  professes  to  fling  off  his  little 
things  almost  at  random,  yet  plainly  ex- 
pects them  to  be  taken  with  the  utmost 
seriousness.  "Histrionic"  is  the  adjec- 
tive commonly  applied  to  him;  but  a 
shorter  would  suffice. 

The  present  series  of  extracts  is  con- 
veniently classified.  Here  is  a  seventy- 
page  chapter  on  "  Byron's  Estimate  of 
Contemporary  Poets."  "Estimate"  is 
rather  too  neat  a  word  to  fit  the  case; 
notions  would  be  more  suggestive  of 
the  fact.  His  judgments  lack,  we  will 
not  say  consistency,  but  integrity.  For 
Scott  he  had  something  like  enthusiasm 
(Scott,  we  recall,  laid  down  his  harp 
upon  the  first  notes  of  Byron's  French 
horn);  Rogers,  Campbell,  and  Moore, 
as  poets  who  might  be  met  in  the  best 
circles,  he  approved  of.  Shelley  he 
somewhat  more  than  condescended  to, 
for  Shelley  was  a  social  nonconformist, 
and,  though  visionary,  had  a  remark- 
ably good  opinion  of  the  works  of  one 
Lord  Byron.  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge were  an  offense  to  his  nostrils;  and 
of  Keats,  poet  of  sensuousness,  this  poet 
of  sensuality  uses  the  vilest  language. 
What  strikes  us  most  in  this  attitude 
of  Byron  toward  others  is  that,  taken 
together,  they  constitute  simply  an  atti- 
tude toward  himself.  Many  of  his  self- 
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accusations  are  merely  "histrionic"  and 
for  effect;  this,  the  most  damning  of 
them  all,  is,  we  believe,  sincere.  It  occurs 
in  a  letter  probably  written  to  Shelley's 
widow  shortly  after  his  death:  "As  to 
friendship,  it  is  a  propensity  in  which  my 
genius  is  very  limited.  I  do  not  know  the 
male  human  being,  except  Lord  Clare, 
the  friend  of  my  infancy,  for  whom  I  feel 
anything  that  deserves  the  name.  All  my 
others  are  men-of-the-world  friendships. 
I  did  not  even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  however 
much  I  admired  and  esteemed  him;  so 
that  you  see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe 
me  into  it,  for,  of  all  men,  Shelley  thought 
highly  of  my  talents,  —  and,  perhaps,  of 
my  disposition."  Such  a  passage  may 
fitly  bring  us  back  to  our  epitaph:  "  He 
did  not  like  the  world,  and  he  has  left 
it." 

After  unwillingly  witnessing  the  gross 
catastrophe  of  Oscar  Wilde's  delicate  ca- 
reer, and  listening  somewhat  less  unwill- 
ingly to  his  final  half-stifled  cries,  we  may 
well  draw  a  long  breath  and  turn  back  to 
the  essays  he  wrote  while  he  still  lived, 
and  for  which  he  should  be  (but,  alas, 
will  not  be)  remembered.  Disciple-wise, 
the  editor  of  the  present  reprint *  is  rather 
zealous  than  judicious  in  his  manner  of 
introducing  the  text.  When,  after  quoting 
Wilde's  remark  that  "Life  is  itself  an  art, 
and  has  its  modes  of  style  no  less  than 
the  arts  that  seek  to  express  it,"  Mr.  Pol- 
lard proceeds  to  the  assertion,  "His  life 
was  as  complete  a  work  of  art  ...  as 
was  ever  composed,"  —  we  know,  at 
least,  where  we  are.  We  are  prepared  to 
hear  things  said  about  "the  taint  of  Puri- 
tanism;" and  to  be  instructed  to  value 
Intentions  because  "as  a  book,  it  has 
splendidly  the  sincerity  of  Wilde's  insin- 
cerity." There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  relation  of  Life  and  Art,  end- 
ing in  the  somewhat  ineffectual  observa- 
tion, "You  see,  do  what  one  will,  one 
proceeds  in  circles,  issuing  always  upon 
paradox."  Paradox  is,  it  seems,  a  com- 
modity upon  which  Mr.  Pollard  sets  a 

1  Intentions.  By  OSCAR  WILDK.  New  York: 
Brentano's.  1905. 


high  value;  he  seizes  the  present  occa- 
sion for  one  or  two  not  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments of  his  own  in  that  somewhat 
simple  art.  One  of  the  essays  has  gained 
an  adventitious  interest  since  its  first  pub- 
lication on  account  of  its  oddly  prophetic 
character.  I  mean  the  paper  on  Thomas 
Wainewright,  painter,  writer,  friend  of 
Lamb,  forger  and  poisoner.  Wilde  says 
that  his  career  as  a  poisoner  unproved  the 
quality  of  his  art:  "The  domestic  virtues 
are  not  the  true  basis  of  art,  though  they 
may  serve  as  an  excellent  advertisement 
for  second-rate  artists."  Wainewright 
was  "keenly  sensitive  to  the  delight  of 
beautiful  surroundings;"  loved  green, 
and  cats,  and  antique  bronzes.  He  poi- 
soned various  persons  because  he  did  not 
fancy  them,  or  because  he  fancied  their 
money.  He  was  finally  run  down,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation.  "The 
sentence  now  passed  on  him  was,  to  a 
man  of  his  culture,  a  form  of  death.  .  .  . 
The  permanence  of  personality  is  a  very 
subtle  metaphysical  problem,  and  cer- 
tainly the  English  law  solves  the  question 
in  an  extremely  rough-and-ready  man- 
ner." Wainewright  seems  to  have  had  a 
fairly  comfortable  time  of  it  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  though  complaining  much  of 
the  necessity  of  associating  with  inferi- 
ors. He  kept  up  his  pursuit  of  painting, 
and,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  his  avocation 
of  poisoning;  and  died  of  apoplexy,  like 
a  gentleman.  Wilde's  sentence  was  death 
itself,  by  lingering  torture;  he  was  in  one 
aspect  a  mountebank,  in  another  a  mon- 
ster to  be  loathed;  but  he  had  a  heart  to 
break. 

As  a  writer  Wilde  was  what  it  is  now 
fashionable  to  call "  an  artist  in  attitudes." 
So  was  Whistler;  so,  they  say,  is  Bernard 
Shaw.  So,  in  a  delicate  personal  way,  was 
Lamb ;  and,  in  a  loud  melodramatic  way, 
Byron.  The  thing  is  common  enough; 
some  men  will  always  express  themselves 
best  by  uttering  a  mood  or  addressing 
themselves  to  a  mood.  Wilde's  mode  of 
escape  from  mere  inconsequence  lay  (as 
Shaw's  does  not  seem  to  me  to  lie)  in  turn- 
ing to  the  dramatic  method.  At  least  one 
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of  his  plays  is  likely  to  live;  and  his  prose 
attains  true  distinction  only  when  cast  in 
the  form  of  dialogue.  The  Decay  of  Ly- 
ing and  The  Critic  as  Artist  seem  to  me 
masterpieces  in  their  kind. 

"Don't  let  us  discuss  anything  solemn- 
ly," says  Gilbert,  in  The  Critic  as  Artist. 
"I  am  but  too  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  born  in  an  age  when  only  the  dull 
are  treated  seriously,  and  I  live  in  terror 
of  not  being  misunderstood."  The  sen- 
tence might  have  been  written  by  Gilbert 
Chesterton;  it  would  figure  admirably 
upon  one  of  his  numerous  title-pages. 
Not  that  his  happiness  really  depends  on 
his  being  generally  misunderstood,  but 
because  it  is  his  habit  to  challenge,  rather 
than  to  buttonhole,  all  comers.  "En 
garde,  or  you  are  pinked;  and  you  prob- 
ably will  be  anyhow, "  is  his  cheerful  salu- 
tation. It  "means  business;"  and  if  his 
rapier  turns  out  to  be  a  crowbar,  we  who 
have  survived  the  bare  bodkin  of  a  James 
and  the  blunderbuss  of  a  Shaw  may  hope 
to  be  not  too  seriously  discommoded. 
Heretics,1  goes  farther  than  any  of  its 
forerunners  toward  convincing  us  that 
the  humorist  really  has  something  worth 
saying  and  worth  understanding.  The 
trouble  with  his  method  is  that  while  it  is 
infallible  for  getting  the  attention,  it  is  not 
well  calculated  to  keep  it.  "  There  are  not 
so  very  many  fantastic  and  paradoxical 
writers,"  he  says  in  his  own  defense,  "but 
there  are  a  gigantic  number  of  grave  and 
verbose  writers,"  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
latter  class  that  everything  detestable  is 
kept  going.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this 
is  not  exactly  a  syllogism;  the  middle  may 
be  distributed,  but  so,  for  that  matter,  are 
both  ends.  Yet  we  perfectly  understand 
what  Mr.  Chesterton  is  driving  at,  that 
he  counts  upon  the  fantastical  style  to 
get  a  leverage  upon  the  inert  mind  of 
some  hypothetical  "average  reader."  He 
must  be  fully  aware  that  it  is  the  common 
sense  which  underlies  his  uncommon 
nonsense  that  people  look  for.  This  fact 
affords  a  key  to  a  flat  contradiction  which 

1  Heretics.  By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1905. 


is  to  be  found  in  two  passages  here :  the 
first  asserting  that  one  man  listens  to  an- 
other because  he  "expects  him  to  say 
what  he  does  not  expect  him  to  say;" 
the  second  protesting  with  equal  force 
that  people  only  wish  to  hear  the  com- 
monplace. The  ordinary  opinion  in  ex- 
traordinary form  is  the  real  desideratum ; 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  some  fresh  thoughts, 
but  much  of  his  work  is  interesting  not  be- 
cause it  suggests  a  novel  view,  but  be- 
cause its  brilliant  setting  gives  novelty  to 
an  old  one.  Herein  lies  his  appeal  for 
people  who  shrink  from  the  plodding 
prose  of  ordinary  essayists.  If  he  were  to 
state  his  philosophy  baldly  it  would  come 
to  something  like  this:  "To  be  useful  in 
the  world  a  man  should  be  honest,  re- 
ligious, determined,  independent,  firm 
in  his  own  opinion  and  tolerant  of  the 
opinion  of  others,  vigorous  and  uncom- 
promising of  speech,  capable  of  humor 
and  of  wrath."  Well,  we  should  say,  this 
is  a  very  good  working  philosophy;  and 
we  should  yawn  and  pass  on.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton has  no  notion  of  permitting  that. 
He  tells  us  what  we  expect,  but  he  says 
what  we  do  not  expect.  His  peril  is  to  be 
self-intoxicated  into  saying  many  things 
which  are  in  no  sense  telling,  but  simply 
the  parlor  antics  of  an  excitable  performer. 
Mr.  Nevinson  belongs  to  the  same  gen- 
eral type  as  Mr.  Chesterton;  both  are 
men  of  the  day  addressing  themselves  to 
men  of  the  day :  are  in  that  sense  journal- 
ists. Mr.  Nevinson,  however,  is  content 
with  a  simpler  mode  of  address.  He 
wishes  his  criticism  to  be  "the  broad  and 
simple  statement  of  the  delight  felt  in  cer- 
tain books  and  certain  writers  by  men 
who  do  not  pursue  literature  as  their  busi- 
ness, but  keep  their  love  for  it  in  the  midst 
of  other  occupations  and  adventures." 
We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Nevinson 
"pursues  literature  as  a  business,"  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  character  or  man- 
ner of  his  work  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Most  of  the  twoscore  brief  studies  in  this 
volume  2  are  reprinted  reviews  of  books 

2  Books  and  Personalities.   By  H.W.  NEVIN- 
SON.    New  York  :  The  John  Lane  Co.     1905. 
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issued  during  the  past  year  or  two.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  reviews  in  that  older 
and  better  sense  of  the  word  which  is  still 
cherished  in  England:  not  scientific  an- 
alyses of  certain  current  books,  but  es- 
says on  themes  suggested  by  them.  Any- 
thing, as  Wilde's  "  Gilbert  "  suggests,  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  such  a  critic :  "There 
is  nothing  that  has  not  in  it  suggestion 
or  challenge."  A  few  of  these  papers 
appear  too  slight  and  hasty  to  deserve 
a  place  between  covers;  but  only  a  few. 
They  deal  with  a  surprising  range  of 
themes,  from  Aristophanes  to  Aubrey 
Beardsley;  from  Heine  to  DeWet.  Mr. 
Nevinson  has  the  fortunate  temperament 
which  discovers  something  of  truth,  or 
something  suggestive  of  truth,  in  every- 
thing he  reads :  even  in  Thomas  Hardy's 
Dynasts,  even  in  Le  Gallienne's  hapless 
version  of  Omar  via  FitzGerald.  A  few 
undisguised  essays  are  included  in  the 
volume,  of  which  the  paper  on  Heine  is 
most  valuable  as  a  critical  study,  and 
The  Faith  of  Literature  contains  the  pur- 
est essence  of  Mr.  Nevinson's  own  philo- 
sophy. Of  the  reviews  proper,  those  on 
Maeterlinck  and  Meredith  are  among  the 
best.  The  final  sentence  of  the  Maeter- 
linck paper  perhaps  most  fairly  represents 
the  quality  of  the  critic:  Maeterlinck's 
power,  he  says,  is  "the  terror  of  common- 
place reduced  to  abstraction.  The  ordi- 
nary situations  of  life  are  raised  to  a  higher 
power  by  the  very  simplicity  of  their  set- 
ting, and  we  are  compelled  to  realize  the 
poignancy  of  emotions  which  are  gener- 
ally stifled  out  of  consciousness  by  the 
unimportant  details  of  existence." 

rv 

Of  late  fiction  has  so  often  taken  the 
form  of  letters,  and  gravely  denied  that  it 
is  fiction,  that  we  may  have  become  a  lit- 
tle suspicious  of  such  a  book  as  The  Upton 
Letters.1  The  allegation  in  the  present 
case  has  a  kind  of  novelty  which  might  as 
well  as  not  have  been  thought  up.  These 

1  The  Upton  Letters.     By  T.  B.     New  York 
and  London  :   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1905. 
VOL.  96 -NO.  6 


we  are  to  take  as  the  letters  of  a  surviving 
friend  published  at  the  instance  of  their 
dead  recipient  and  of  his  widow.  They 
are  compositions,  little  essays,  rather  than 
personal  communications;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been 
considered  delightful,  and  worth  pub- 
lishing, by  the  fortunate  person  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  T.  B.,  taken  at  his 
face  value,  is  not  only  a  schoolmaster  at 
Monk's  Orchard,  Upton,  but  a  writer  of 
experience.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  run  him  to  earth,  to  make  out  whether 
there  is  such  a  person  in  such  a  place; 
but  the  question  of  fact  is  not  really  an 
important  one.  The  book  is  delightful 
enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Many 
of  the  letters  deal,  naturally  and  properly, 
with  matters  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  writer's  profession;  but,  blessedly, 
they  are  schoolmasterish  rather  than  peda- 
gogical. They  are,  that  is,  the  utterances 
of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  boys  rather 
than  of  an  educational  theorist.  These 
are  English  boys,  and  it  is  a  method  dif- 
fering in  many  respects  from  our  own 
upon  which  he  comments;  but  it  is  main- 
ly a  matter  for  astonishment  to  the  Ameri- 
can reader  who  may  also  have  chanced  to 
deal  with  American  boys  under  similar 
conditions,  to  know  upon  credible  testi- 
mony that  the  schoolboy  type  and  the 
teacher's  problems  are  so  nearly  identical 
upon  both  sides  of  the  intervening  water. 
The  English  schoolboy  is,  it  appears, 
like  the  American  boy  of  the  same  age 
and  class,  hard  to  deal  with,  not  because 
he  is  insubordinate  or  dull,  but  because 
he  is  conventional  and  indifferent.  The 
question  of  schoolboy  honor,  too,  is  the 
same  burning  question  there  as  here.  "  In 
the  moral  region  I  think  we  have  much 
to  answer  for,"  says  our  schoolmaster; 
"there  is  a  code  of  morals  among  boys 
which,  if  it  is  not  actively  corrupting,  is  at 
least  undeniably  low.  The  standard  of 
purity  is  low;  a  vicious  boy  does  n't  find 
his  vicious  tendencies  by  any  means  a 
bar  to  social  success.  Then  the  code  of 
honesty  is  low.  A  boy  who  is  habitually 
dishonest  in  the  matter  of  work  is  not  in 
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the  least  reprobated.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  not  many  boys  who  are 
at  once  both  pure-minded  and  honest; 
but  they  treat  such  virtues  as  a  secret  pre- 
ference of  their  own,  and  do  not  consider 
that  it  is  in  the  least  necessary  to  inter- 
fere with  the  practice  of  others,  or  even  to 
disapprove  of  it.  And  then  comes  the 
perennial  difficulty  of  schoolboy  honor; 
the  one  unforgivable  offense  is  to  com- 
municate anything  to  the  masters."  It  all 
sounds  terribly  familiar,  dishearteningly 
like  what  we  teachers  of  a  crude  republic 
in  youth  have  had  to  confront.  We  should 
like  to  be  able  to  intimate  to  that  youth, 
for  his  soul's  discomfort,  that  things  are 
not  done  after  this  fashion  in  the  England 
of  its  ancestors.  Are  these  young  sav- 
ages, after  all,  worth  the  tears  and  labor 
they  occasion  us  ?  Is  teaching  the  "  noblest 
of  professions,"  or  simply  and  flatly  an 
inexorable  and  useless  drudgery  ?  Such 
questions  our  schoolmaster  asks  himself; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  answer  is 
always  clear  or  reassuring.  Still,  we  can 
but  tolerate,  at  worst,  a  profession  which 
is  capable  of  engaging  the  services  of  men 
like  T.  B. 


Boyhood  and  youth,  —  those  days  con- 
ventionally held  to  be  the  happiest  which 
fall  to  humankind:  what  cheap  senti- 
ment, what  real  tenderness,  they  inspire. 
Has  any  one  ever  really  wished  "to  be  a 
boy  again?"  to  "live  it  all  over?"  Yet 
it  should  be  a  good  moment;  our  Upton 
correspondent  sees  the  beauty  of  it;  but 
there  are  moments  when  he  feels  helpless 
to  deal  with  it,  when  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  he  is  bound  to  stand  for  seems 
not  only  inadequate,  but  absolutely  fu- 
tile. To  get  the  romance  of  English  uni- 
versity life,  we  must  go  to  some  such 
work  as  Euphranor,  uncomplicated  as  it 
is  by  questions  of  professional  technique. 
To  possess  Euphranor  in  the  present  con- 
venient form  will  give  pleasure  to  many 


lovers  of  the  famous  letters  and  the  more 
famous  quatrains.1  This  dialogue,  we  re- 
assure ourselves,  is  as  animated  and  grace- 
ful as  The  Decay  of  Lying,  and  how  much 
more  gentle,  more  genuine,  more  home- 
felt!  There  are  no  hard  touches  in  it;  no 
concrete  problem  is  solved.  It  is  simply  a 
celebration  of  youth :  its  phases,  its  ideals, 
the  service  done  it  by  hard  tasks  and  hard 
knocks;  the  doctor  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  athletics,  with  all  its  risks.  "What, 
after  all,  is  the  amount  of  danger  in  all 
the  hunting,  wrestling,  boating,  etc.,  that 
a  boy  goes  through  ?  Half  a  dozen  boys 
are  drowned,  half  a  dozen  shot  instead  of 
rabbits  by  their  friends,  half  a  dozen  get 
broken  arms  or  collar-bones  by  falls  from 
ponies,  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  for 
this  small  toll  paid  to  death,  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  gentry  of  this  country 
are  brought  up  manfully  fitted  for  peace 
or  war."  It  is  only  fair  that,  when  we  di- 
rect our  sons  to  Arnold's  remark  about 
the  "young  Barbarians  at  play,"  or  to 
Kipling's  "flanneled  fools,"  or  to  the 
latest  football  casualty,  we  should  also 
put  this  passage  in  their  way.  One  sen- 
tence, at  least,  in  Euphranor  they  are 
certain  to  come  upon  sooner  or  later, — 
that  lovely  and  plaintive  valediction  with 
which  the  scene  closes.  Perhaps  their  col- 
lege days  will  have  been  long  past,  and 
their  memory  of  them  have  grown  all  too 
dim;  and  they  will  only  feel  that  they 
too  must  have  been  of  that  quiet  party 
which,  after  the  good  talk  of  the  day, 
the  good  dinner,  and  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment of  the  boat  race,  linked  arms, 
and  "walked  home  across  the  meadow 
that  lies  between  the  river  and  the 
town,  whither  the  dusky  troops  of  gown- 
men  were  evaporating,  while  twilight 
gathered  over  all,  and  the  nightingale 
began  to  be  heard  among  the  flowering 
chestnuts  of  Jesus." 

1  Euphranor :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  With 
an  Introduction  by  FREDERIC  CHAPMAN. 
New  York :  The  John  Lane  Co.  1905. 


SIGNIFICANT  BOOKS  OF  MUSIC 


BY   W.    J.   HENDERSON 


OF  the  important  musical  books  of  the 
year,  two  command  especial  attention. 
These  are  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,1  and  E.  J.  Dent's  Alessandro 
Scarlatti?  The  former  is  the  first  disclo- 
sure of  the  results  of  some  arduous  labor 
in  the  revision  of  what  was  in  itself  a 
vast  undertaking  in  the  domain  of  mu- 
sical literature.  Encyclopaedias  of  music 
are  by  no  means  few,  but  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
Grove's  work,  readers  unacquainted  with 
French  or  German  had  to  take  their  in- 
formation at  second  hand.  It  was  re- 
served for  an  English  writer,  and  an 
English  publishing  house,  to  put  forth  a 
work  of  commanding  authority  in  the 
English  tongue. 

That  such  a  work  should  be  imperfect 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Some  of  its 
imperfections,  however,  were  character- 
istically British.  The  inadequate  articles 
on  such  masters  as  Chopin,  Brahms, 
Liszt,  and  Berlioz  would  not  have  ap- 
peared in  any  book  written  in  France  or 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  other  country  would  have 
surpassed  the  notable  articles  on  Men- 
delssohn and  Weber.  The  original  paper 
on  Wagner,  written  by  the  late  Edward 
Dannreuther,  was  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication the  best  study  of  that  genius  in 
the  English  language.  Sir  George  Grove's 
own  essay  on  Beethoven  was  a  broad, 
comprehensive,  and  discerning  piece  of 
critical  biography,  and  Mr.  Rockstro's 

1  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER-MAITLAND,  M.  A. 
F.  S.  A.     In  five  volumes.     Vol.  I.     London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1904. 

2  Alessandro  Scarlatti :  His  Life  and  Works. 
By  EDWAKD  J.  DENT,  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.     London  :   Edward  Arnold. 
1905. 


articles  on  certain  periods  and  phases  of 
musical  history  would  have  been  hard  to. 
excel. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  longer  perspective  made  it  pos- 
sible to  perceive  wherein  the  work  was 
deficient,  and  a  most  admirable  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  it  to  a  level  of 
general  excellence.  If  the  succeeding  vol- 
umes contain  as  many  valuable  additions 
and  amplifications  as  the  first,  the  work 
will  suffice  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
will  remain  for  all  time  a  monument  to 
the  learning,  patience,  and  judgment  of 
the  editor. 

J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  who  took  up  the 
duties  resigned  by  Sir  George  Grove  not 
long  before  his  death,  deserves  warm 
praise,  not  only  for  his  thoroughness  as 
editor,  but  also  for  his  addition  to  the 
first  volume  of  a  full,  thoughtful,  and  just 
article  on  Brahms.  England  is  slow  to 
accept  new  German  masters,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  the  first  edition 
Brahms  had  not  conquered  the  tight  little 
island.  He  has  made  his  way  to  the  front 
at  last,  and,  while  he  is  perhaps  not  re- 
vered as  he  is  in  America,  he  does  not 
lack  appreciation.  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland 
is  a  sincere  lover  of  Brahms,  and  has  writ- 
ten of  him  with  good  sense  and  sound 
scholarship. 

The  new  article  on  Hector  Berlioz  is 
from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  Ox- 
ford professor,  W.  H.  Hadow,  who  had 
not  risen  above  the  horizon  of  musical 
literature  when  the  first  edition  of  the 
dictionary  was  made.  That  this  paper  is 
one  of  insight,  learning,  and  fine  critical 
acumen  no  one^need  be  told  who  has  read 
Hadow's  Studies  in  Modern  Music.  Ber- 
lioz is  slowly  settling  into  his  rightful 
place  among  modern  masters.  In  the  be- 
ginning he  was  overrated,  and  a  little  later 
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he  was  underestimated.  Now  he  is,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  appreciated. 

He  is  accepted  as  the  pioneer  of  a  move- 
ment which  has  given  us  as  its  latest  pro- 
duct Richard  Strauss.  A  visionary  of 
musical  expression  and  a  virtuoso  of  or- 
chestral idiom,  Berlioz  was  a  speculator 
rather  than  an  explorer,  and  a  preacher 
rather  than  a  prophet.  His  place  in  mu- 
sical history  will  be  greater  than  his  po- 
sition in  musical  aesthetics.  Dr.  Hadow 
has  written  of  this  uncommon  man  with 
fine  discrimination.  He  pleads  for  a  re- 
cognition of  what  was  really  great  in  Ber- 
lioz, without  endeavoring  to  obscure  the 
defects  which  prevented  him  from  being 
entirely  a  great  master. 

The  Chopin  article  in  the  first  edition 
was  sadly  insufficient.  That  in  the  new, 
by  Edward  Dannreuther,  is  far  better, 
but  it  is  not  wholly  adequate.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  a  man  in  Eng- 
land who  could  have  treated  the  strange 
and  fascinating  musical  individuality  of 
the  Polish  master  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  a  musical  world.  Sanity  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  composer  is  rare.  Chopin 
enthusiasts  rave  in  rhapsodic  phrases. 
Those  who  fail  to  discern  the  marvelous 
originality,  the  fecundity  of  invention, 
and  the  potently  influential  individuality 
of  his  music  dismiss  him  with  the  out- 
worn epithet  of  "sick  man."  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther wrote  with  grave  caution,  with 
timorsome  reserve,  and  erred  in  the  omis- 
sion of  details.  The  article  might  well 
have  been  four  times  as  long.  The  piano 
is  the  most  popular  solo  instrument  of 
the  age,  and  Chopin  was  a  pathfinder  in 
the  world  of  its  utterance.  The  morbidity 
of  his  music  is  a  purely  personal  note, 
just  as  the  rage  and  fury  of  it  are  the  out- 
bursts of  a  weak  soul;  but  as  music  per 
se  it  is  the  product  of  unquestionable 
genius,  and  should  so  be  treated  without 
hesitation. 

The  Bach  paper  has  been  improved 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  matter  original- 
ly contained  in  the  first  volume  with  that 
found  in  the  supplement,  and  the  addi- 
tion thereto  of  a  few  hundred  words  from 


the  pen  of  F.  G.  Edwards.  Acoustics  was 
overlooked  in  the  first  edition,  but  there 
is  now  an  article  on  that  subject.  Other 
improvements  are  the  presentation  of  lists 
of  the  works  of  all  eminent  composers, 
with  the  opus  numbers,  articles  touching 
upon  historical  topics  prior  to  the  year 
1450,  before  which  the  first  edition  did 
not  go,  and  a  series  of  excellent  papers 
on  American  subjects,  contributed  by 
Richard  Aldrich  and  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Kneisel  Quartet,  and  the  Cincinnati  fes- 
tivals, which  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
original  volume,  are  now  properly  treated 
by  men  who  know  all  about  them. 

In  his  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  his  Life  and 
Works,  E.  J.  Dent,  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  has  placed  the  mu- 
sical world  under  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  these  days  of 
investigation  and  record,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  this  work  there  was  no 
biography  of  Scarlatti.  Yet  he  was  the 
father  of  modern  Italian  opera  and  of  the 
modern  orchestra.  He  built  some  of  the 
operatic  forms  and  clearly  defined  others; 
and  he  laid  down  the  method  of  writing 
for  strings  which  is  at  the  basis  of  our 
present  luxuriant  orchestration. 

Mr.  Dent  undertook  his  task  in  all 
seriousness.  His  volume  is  the  fruit  of 
patient  and  scholarly  research.  He  has 
examined  carefully  all  the  existing  manu- 
scripts of  Scarlatti's  works,  and  has  in- 
vited the  assistance  of  the  best  Italian 
students  and  musical  antiquarians.  The 
result  is  a  work  of  high  importance,  which 
must  be  accepted  as  the  standard  author- 
ity on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Verdi 
of  his  time.  Scarlatti's  music  is  no  longer 
heard;  but  the  elements  of  operatic  de- 
sign, as  laid  down  by  him,  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  productions  of  Puccini  and 
Leoncavallo.  Mr.  Dent  has  made  an  origi- 
nal and  invaluable  addition  to  our  store 
of  knowledge.  His  book  is  made  doubly 
helpful  by  the  inclusion  of  numerous  ex- 
tracts from  the  scores  of  the  composer. 

Just  at  the  close  of  1904,  too  late  to  be 
reviewed  among  the  works  of  that  year, 
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came  from  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Ox- 
ford the  fifth  volume  of  the  great  Oxford 
History  of  Music.  This  volume  is  written 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Hadow,  and  is  en- 
titled The  Viennese  Period.1  The  epithet 
"  monumental "  may  be  rightfully  claimed 
by  this  history,  not  on  account  of  its  bulk 
or  its  exhaustive  gathering  of  details,  but 
by  reason  of  its  profound  thoughtfulness, 
and  its  liberal  application  of  modern  phi- 
losophic methods  to  the  construction  of 
a  rational  and  enlightening  review  of  the 
development  of  the  tonal  art. 

The  division  of  the  work  into  periods, 
and  the  assignment  of  a  specialist  to  the 
study  of  each  period  has  been  productive 
of  the  happiest  results.  It  has  led  to  a 
sporadic  publication  of  the  different  parts, 
the  fifth  appearing  before  the  fourth,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  Pro- 
fessor Hadow  has  striven  in  his  volume  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  great  Viennese 
school  of  masters  and  to  show  their  influ- 
ence on  the  rest  of  the  musical  world. 
With  Haydn,  Gluck,  Beethoven,  and 
Schubert  smiling  upon  him,  he  had  a 
cheerful  task. 

Professor  Hadow  exhibits  some  impa- 
tience with  the  lax  methods  of  those  his- 
torians who  reiterate  established  but  mis- 
leading formulae,  such  as  the  old  story 
that  after  Bach  there  was  a  period  of  stag- 
nation in  musical  history.  Haydn  is  al- 
ways named  as  the  composer  who  took 
up  the  march  of  progress,  whereas  good 
composers  were  by  no  means  wanting 
between  the  dates  of  the  greatest  of  J. 
S.  Bach's  compositions  and  the  time  of 
Haydn's  maturity.  The  author's  hostility 
to  the  accepted  view  leads  him  to  place 
a  higher  estimate  on  the  labors  of  Karl 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  than  any  previous 
historian  has  formed,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  sustains  his  position  with 
substantial  argument  and  illustration. 

His  attitude  is  open,  however,  to  the 
very  criticism  which  he  makes  on  the  old 
view.  He  shows  that  Sebastian  Bach's 

1  The  Oxford  History  of  Music.  Vol.  V.  The 
Viennese  Period.  ByW.  H.  HADOW.  Oxford: 
The  Clarendon  Press.  1904. 


influence  as  a  composer  was  almost  no- 
thing among  the  writers  of  his  own  time 
and  those  of  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding it.  Cannot  the  same  thing  be  said 
of  the  work  of  Emanuel  Bach  ?  It  is  easy 
enough  for  us  to  see  how  far  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forms,  but  did  they  or  their 
pupils  know  it  ?  That  some  did  and  that 
they  learned  from  the  gifted  and  indus- 
trious son  of  the  Cantor  of  Leipsic  is 
unquestionable;  but  there  is  danger  of 
overstating  his  influence  while  striving  to 
prevent  its  further  underestimation.  This 
is  the  only  debatable  ground  in  Professor 
Hadow 's  volume;  the  rest  of  the  work 
calls  for  warm  and  unqualified  approval. 

In  1900,  Hans  Belart  published  at 
Leipsic  a  highly  interesting  volume  en- 
titled Richard  Wagner  in  Zurich.  It  told 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
the  composer  with  the  Wesendoncks,  es- 
pecially Madame  Wesendonck,  who  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  days  when  Tristan 
und  Isolde  was  composed.  The  Scribners 
have  brought  out  within  the  year  Wil- 
liam Ashton  Ellis's  translation  of  the 
letters  of  Wagner  and  Madame  Wesen- 
donck, under  the  title,  Richard  Wagner 
to  Mathilde  Wesendonck? 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  official  re- 
ply to  Belart.  Mr.  Ellis  is  translator  in 
ordinary  to  the  Wagnerian  world,  and  is 
one  of  those  devout  worshipers  who  hold 
that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong.  These 
letters  are  deeply,  painfully  interesting. 
They  have  served  to  show  that  the  attach- 
ment of  Wagner  and  Madame  Wesen- 
donck was  no  mere  outflame  of  musical 
temperament,  but  something  deserving, 
if  not  of  respect,  at  least  of  sympathy. 
The  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
has  demonstrated  that  Wagner's  first 
wife,  Minna,  was  neither  a  dolt,  as  she 
has  so  often  been  painted  by  blind  adorers 
of  the  master,  nor  a  termagant,  but  a  pa- 
tient, simple,  womanly  creature,  who  did 

2  Eichard  Wagner  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck. 
Translated,  prefaced,  etc.,  by  WILLIAM  ASHTON 
ELLIS.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'a  Sons. 
1905. 
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perhaps  fail  to  understand  how  genius 
licensed  a  man  to  neglect  his  own  wife, 
and  find  comfort  in  the  intimate  society 
of  the  wives  of  other  men.  Mathilde 
Wesendonck  was  undoubtedly  a  woman 
of  fine  intellect  and  poetic  temperament, 
while  Minna  had  neither.  But  despite  the 
beautiful  sentiments  with  which  these 
letters  are  besprinkled,  sentiments  which 
place  the  passion  of  Wagner  and  Madame 
Wesendonck  in  the  calcium  light  of  the 
dramatic  splendors  of  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
honest  readers  will  continue  to  cherish 
that  secret  commiseration  which  they 
have  always  had  for  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
dame Wagner  and  the  seldom  mentioned 
Mr.  Wesendonck.  What  Wagner  wrote  to 
Wesendonck  in  1865  cannot  be  blotted 
out  either  by  the  letters  or  by  Mr.  Ellis's 
laborious  introduction.  He  wrote,  — 

"The  incident  that  separated  me  from 
you  about  six  years  ago  should  be  evaded; 
it  has  upset  my  life  enough  that  you  re- 
cognize me  no  longer,  and  that  I  esteem 
myself  less  and  less.  All  this  suffering 
should  have  earned  your  forgiveness,  and 
it  would  have  been  beautiful,  noble  to  for- 
give me;  but  it  is  useless  to  demand  the 
impossible,  and  I  was  in  the  wrong." 

Francis  Hopkinson,1  and  James  Lyon, 
by  O.  G.  Sonneck,  printed  for  the  author, 
is  one  of  the  books  that  should  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  student  of  music.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can writers  of  sacred  music,  prepared  by 
the  scholarly  and  industrious  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington.  It  is  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  American 
music,  and  its  production  reveals  the 
achievement  of  a  formidable  task.  Mr. 
Sonneck  had  to  do  his  work  ab  initio. 
There  were  no  authorities  for  him  to 
consult,  no  reference  books  to  aid  him. 
The  history  of  American  music  is  yet  to 

1  Francis  Hopkinson,  the  First  American 
Poet-Composer  (1737-1791)  and  James  Lyon, 
Patriot,  Preacher,  Psalmodist  (1735-1794): 
Two  Studies  in  Early  American  Music.  By 
OSCAR  G.  SONKECK.  Washington,  D.  C.,  print- 
ed for  the  author,  by  H.  L.  Mulqueen.  1905. 


be  written.  It  is  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  we  have  nothing  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Mr.  Sonneck  has  taken 
this  matter  up  with  much  earnestness. 
He  has  prepared  a  bibliography  of  our 
secular  music  published  previous  to 
1800,  and  this  will  appear  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  writing  of  this  article. 
He  is  also  preparing  an  index  to  the 
musical  articles,  critical  and  otherwise, 
in  our  periodical  literature  and  newspa- 
pers. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
usefulness  of  such  work. 

Along  the  line  of  investigation  moves 
the  latest  book  of  Professor  Edward 
Dickinson,  of  Oberlin  University,  enti- 
tled The  Study  of  Musical  History.2  This 
is  a  succinct  review  of  the  development 
of  the  tonal  art,  with  references  to  the 
books  and  chapters  for  further  research 
by  students.  Professor  Dickinson  is  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  musical  his- 
tory, and  he  has  spent  years  in  elaborating 
a  system  of  studying  it.  This  book  is  the 
outcome  of  his  labors,  and  it  will  be  a 
vade  mecum  for  all  musicians,  students, 
and  music  lovers. 

E.  W.  Naylor's  Elizabethan  Virginal 
Book3  is  an  analytical  examination  of  the 
collection  of  British  spinet  and  harpsi- 
chord pieces  familiar  to  all  students  of 
musical  history  under  the  same  title  as 
this  volume.  It  is  a  careful  and  scholarly 
work,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  methods  of  the 
composers  of  the  days  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons. 

Ernest  Newman's  Musical  Studies 4 
consists  of  essays  published  by  the  Eng- 
lish critic  in  various  periodicals.  Mr. 
Newman  is  a  somewhat  liberal  writer  of 
magazine  articles  on  musical  topics,  yet 
it  is  hard  to  find  any  one  essay  which 
would  better  not  have  been  published. 

2  The  Study  of  Musical  History.     By  ED- 
WARD DICKINSON.    New  York :   Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     1905. 

3  The  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book.     By  E.  W. 
NATLOR.     London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.     1905. 

*  Musical  Studies.  By  ERNEST  NEWMAN- 
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At  times  the  author  has  not  much  to  say 
that  has  not  been  said  before,  but  he  usu- 
ally has  something,  and  that  something  is 
worth  seeking  in  his  pages. 

Mr.  Newman's  best  trait  is  his  can- 
dor. It  is  probably  the  best  trait  that  any 
critical  writer  can  possess.  It  is  fatal  to 
critical  honesty  for  the  author  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  theory  or  a  plea .  Mr.  Newman 


is  refreshing  in  his  confession  of  facts.  He 
accepts  them  and  reasons  from  them,  but 
never  tries  to  ignore  or  overthrow  them 
because  they  war  against  his  own  notions. 
His  scholarship  is  good  and  his  point  of 
view  established  favorably  for  perspec- 
tive. He  writes  frankly  of  old  and  new 
masters,  and  his  comments  are  stimulat- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 


AS  TO   OLD  HOUSES 

BY   EVELYN   SCHUYLER   SCHAEFFER 


SOMETIMES  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  can- 
not have  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Indignity  to  Old  Houses.  They  might  be 
taken  apart  and  their  elements  redistri- 
buted —  anticipating  nature;  or  in  some 
cases  thty  might  be  burned.  But,  since 
some  of  us  will  always  love  money,  and 
the  rest  of  us  will  always  need  it,  we  are 
not  likely  to  do  anything  which  will  en- 
tail a  financial  loss. 

Some  years  ago  I  used  to  see  in  a  South- 
ern city  an  old  family  mansion,  decayed 
and  melancholy,  its  front  door  gazing 
sadly  down  the  open  strip  between  the 
cocky  little  houses  which  had  been  built 
on  what  had  been  its  lawn,  and  its  win- 
dows looking  into  the  back  yards  of  those 
houses.  The  people  who  had  owned  it, 
one  of  the  former  "first  families,"  still 
lived  in  the  city  and  kept  boarders  .in  a 
rented  house.  I  wondered  if  they  could 
ever  bring  themselves  to  walk  that  way. 
I  am  reminded  of  this  by  my  recent  visit 
to  my  friend,  Miss  Cynthia,  whose  house 
burned  down  a  short  time  ago. 

On  my  way  to  call  on  her  I  passed  the 
old  place,  and,  leaning  on  the  fence, 
watched  the  men  at  work,  removing  the 
debris.  The  ground  had  already  been 
sold.  The  flagged  walk  leading  up  to  the 
house  was  still  there,  and  the  plants  and 
shrubs  still  blossomed  and  smelt  sweet  in 
the  long  flower-beds  on  each  side;  but 


the  box  borders  were  broken  down  and 
the  beds  were  trampled.  The  bench  un- 
der the  lilacs,  where  so  many  courtships 
were  carried  on,  now  served  to  hold  work- 
men's coats  and  dinner  pails;  and  the 
arbor  vitse  hedge,  which  had  screened  us 
so  well  from  the  passers-by,  had  great 
gaps  here  and  there.  I  remembered  the 
good  times  I  had  had  there  in  my  many 
visits  as  child  and  as  young  girl :  the  front 
parlor,  with  its  formal  air  of  readiness  for 
callers,  and  the  back  parlor  with  its  open 
fire  and  easy-going,  inviting  aspect;  the 
library  with  its  mahogany  bookcases,  and 
the  dining-room  with  the  large  round 
table,  and  the  good  things  that  used  to 
come  in  from  the  big  kitchen;  and  the 
two  spare  rooms  over  the  front  and  back 
parlors.  It  was  a  matter  of  religion  with 
that  generation  to  reserve  their  best  apart- 
ments for  then'  guests.  There  stood  the 
widest  and  heaviest  mahogany  bureaus, 
with  then*  drawers,  big  and  little,  their 
narrow  tops  primly  set  out  with  starched 
white  dimity  covers,  the  marble-topped 
washstands  with  the  finest  sets  of  sprigged 
china  bowls  and  pitchers,  the  chintz- 
covered  chairs  and  the  window-curtains 
to  match.  Who  of  us  does  not  know  those 
spare  rooms  of  the  past  ? 

Nowadays  customs  are  different.  Long 
visits  are  no  longer  the  fashion,  and  we 
take  the  best  rooms  for  ourselves.  Some 
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of  us  overflow  into  our  guest  rooms  (we 
don't  call  them  spare  rooms  any  more), 
and  fill  up  the  closets  and  bureau  drawers. 
A  few  of  us  do  not  empty  them  for  guests, 
except  a  few  hooks,  perhaps,  and  one 
bureau  drawer;  a  very  few  of  us  simply 
lock  all  the  drawers,  and  when  our  un- 
suspecting guest,  fancying  that  she  is  for 
the  time  being  in  her  own  room,  tries  to 
open  one  to  lay  in  some  of  her  belongings, 
she  finds  herself  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  and  restricted  to  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  her  trunk.  This  house  had  al- 
ways been  large  enough  for  everybody, 
and  for  everybody's  belongings.  Every 
orphan  niece  or  cousin,  to  the  remotest 
degree,  had  come  here  to  be  married,  and 
had  had  the  famous  wedding-cake,  made 
from  the  family  recipe  and  baked  in  the  old 
brick  oven.  I  myself  — but  I  was  getting 
an  unmanageable  lump  in  my  throat,  and 
I  hurried  away  to  call  on  Miss  Cynthia. 

I  found  her,  alas,  in  a  boarding-house, 
but  wonderfully  unchanged.  She  is  the 
dearest  little  old  lady  in  the  world,  and  so 
pretty,  with  her  white  side-curls,  blue 
eyes,  delicately  finished  features  and  fair 
skin,  the  cheeks  faintly  tinged  with  pink, 
—  last  vestige  of  the  roses  of  youth.  The 
tiny  lace  cap  which  is  her  concession  to 
old  age,  and  the  white  kerchief  over  the 
plainest  of  black  gowns,  complete  an  ef- 
fect which  is  at  once  precise  and  exquisite. 
She  took  me  into  her  room,  where  were  a 
few  familiar  things,  saved  from  the  flames. 

"No,  you  must  n't  pity  me,"  she  said, 
in  answer  to  the  look  on  my  face.  "My 
dear,  I  thank  God  every  day  for  that  fire. 
Let  me  tell  you.  You  can  imagine,  per- 
haps, how  I  loved  that  old  house  —  I  — 
the  last  of  my  family.  Nobody  nearer 
than  cousins,  my  dear.  Not  much  like 
what  it  was  when  you  used  to  visit  us." 
She  sighed,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Well,"  she  went  on,  "the  house  never 
seemed  empty  to  me,  —  I  could  almost 
fancy  them  all  there,  —  and  I  kept  it  all 
just  as  it  used  to  be.  But  my  income 
grew  smaller  and  smaller,  —  interest  is 
so  low  now,  —  and  it  was  harder  and 
harder  to  get  along.  I  did  a  great 


deal  of  work  myself,  and  I  did  n't  really 
mind.  I  don't  look  very  strong,  but  I 
always  say  that  what  I  lack  in  strength 
I  make  up  in  determination,  —  and  the 
old  house  took  the  place  of  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  me. 
So  you  see  I  did  n't  mind;  and  I  expected 
to  stay  there  to  the  end  of  my  days.  But 
then  came  that  failure,  and  I  had  no  in- 
come at  all  left,  and  so  of  course  I  knew 
I  must  part  with  the  house. 

"Oh,  I  have  friends,  and  Robert  in 
particular,  —  you  know  his  mother  and  I 
were  great  friends.  Well,  he  wanted  me 
to  stay  there  and  let  him  take  care  of  me. 
It  was  sweet  of  Robert.  But  you  know, 
my  dear,  I  was  n't  brought  up  that  way. 
You  remember  mother.  I  could  n't  ac- 
cept it  possibly,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
other  way.  So  I  said  I  would  sell.  It  was 
n't  so  very  easy,  after  all,  for  people  seem 
to  like  to  build  their  own  houses,  especial- 
ly large  ones,  and  I  was  afraid  the  place 
would  have  to  be  cut  up  into  lots, — fancy 
our  house  elbowed  into  a  back  yard!  But 
at  last  Robert  found  a  man  and  brought 
him  and  his  wife  to  look  at  it.  I  took  them 
about,  and  they  liked  it  so  much  that  I 
was  pleased  and  more  than  half  forgot 
what  they  had  come  for.  I  think  I  must 
be  growing  old.  And  then  the  woman,  — 
she  was  a  big,  fair,  stupid  woman,  the 
kind  they  call  'motherly.'  Now  why,  my 
dear,  do  they  always  call  a  large  woman 
motherly  ?  Mother  was  small.  This  big 
woman  walked  into  mother's  room.  It 
was  just  as  it  had  always  been  when  she 
was  alive.  Do  you  remember  it  ?  " 

Indeed  I  did.  A  room  typical  of  that 
little  old  lady,  Miss  Cynthia's  mother. 
A  touch  of  austerity  in  its  crisp,  immacu- 
late white  curtains  and  covers  and  primly 
set  chairs  and  tables,  and  more  than  a 
hint  of  gayety  in  the  Dresden  ornaments 
of  the  mantel  and  dressing-table.  I  could 
shut  my  eyes  and  see  the  climbing  white 
rose  thrusting  its  blossoms  in  at  the  win- 
dow where  the  old  lady  sat  with  her  book 
on  her  knee. 

"Well,"  pursued  Miss  Cynthia,  "she 
went  and  looked  out  of  the  south  window, 
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and  she  said,  'I  shall  take  this  room  for 
my  nursery.'  Then  I  knew  what  it  was 
going  to  be  to  sell  the  house.  However,  it 
had  to  be  done,  and  I  went  to  work  to  get 
ready.  You  never  saw  anything  like  that 
attic,  and  what  to  do  with  the  things  I 
did  n't  know.  Things  that  nobody  else 
could  care  much  for,  and  things  that  I  did 
n't  want  anybody  else  to  have.  I  gave 
away  cradles  and  cribs  and  little  chairs 
to  the  Children's  Home,  —  I  rather  like 
to  have  the  poor  little  children  use  them, 

—  and  out  in  the  back  yard  I  made  a  bon- 
fire of  my  own  youth,  —  dolls  and  ball 
dresses  all  burned  together.   But  the  let- 
ters were  the  worst  —  and  it  was  they 
that  set  fire  to  the  house.  You  never  saw 
so  many.  Letters  from  nobody  in  particu- 
lar, you  know;  rot  the  kind  to  be  kept 
as  valuable  records,  just  the  unimpor- 
tant letters  that  go  so  far  to  make  the  hap- 
piness of  a  family,  and  that  ought  to  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  answered. 
But  somehow  we  always  found  it  so  much 
easier  to  put  everything  in  the  attic.   For 
weeks  I  spent  my  evenings  looking  them 
over  and  burning  them  in  the  fireplaces. 
It  was  pretty  dreary  work.    I  thought  I 
was  very  careful,  but  the  last  night  I  was 
so  tired  and  discouraged  that  I  suppose  I 
failed  somewhat  in  caution,  though  I 
don't  know  how.   At  any  rate,  I  woke  up 
and  found  the  house  on  fire.    We  saved 
the  portraits  and  silver  and  some  other 
things,  —  most  of  the  things  that  I  had 
left  in  my  will  to  my  cousins  and  their 
children;  but  last  of  all,  before  I  went 
downstairs  for  the  last  time,  I  took  a  can- 
dle  and   went   into  mother's  room  and 
said  good-by  to  it.  I  did  n't  touch  a  thing 

—  I  just  shut  the  door  and  left  it  to  the 
kind  fire.    It's  as  real  to  me  as  ever,  but 
no  one  else  can  go  into  it. 

"And  now  I  feel,"  she  concluded, 
"that  the  old  house  is  safely  laid  to  rest 
out  of  harm's  way  —  that  it  and  all  the 
memories  which  were  bound  up  in  it  are 
beyond  desecration.  I  shall  not  live  for- 
ever, and  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  have  it 
all  settled  before  I  die.  It  is  the  nearest 
thing  possible  to  taking  it  with  me." 


But  we  cannot  all  have  our  houses 
burn  when  we  are  done  with  them,  and  our 
problem  still  confronts  us,  —  these  houses 
which  are  so  much  more  permanent  than 
we.  We  abandon  them  and  leave  them 
to  their  fate;  and  if  it  is  because  we  can- 
not help  it,  if  we  care,  we  stay  away  for- 
ever from  the  place  that  knew  us  of  old. 

And  it  is  not  only  houses,  but  less  bulky 
belongings,  that  trouble  us,  —  Things. 
For  we  do  not  all  possess  old  family 
houses,  but  we  are  all  subject  to  the 
tyranny  of  Things.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  to  break  our  hearts  over  people, 
—  over  death,  separation,  and  misfor- 
tune, —  we  must  needs  be  fond  of  Things 
as  well,  which  certainly  adds  something 
to  the  hardships  of  life.  For  Things, 
while  outlasting  men, — who  of  us  has 
not  felt  that  poignancy  of  wonder  that  a 
bit  of  wood  or  paper  should  outlast  the 
hand  whose  touch  gave  it  its  value  ? — yet 
are  subject  to  many  accidents  of  loss  or 
breakage  and  are,  moreover,  apt  at  times, 
dear  as  they  are,  to  become  such  an  in- 
cubus as  to  make  their  possession  more 
trying  than  then*  lack.  If  we  take  them 
from  the  houses  of  which  they  have  grown 
to  be  a  part,  and  place  them  in  strange 
surroundings,  it  seems  like  offering  them 
an  indignity,  and  for  a  time  we  feel  un- 
comfortable in  their  presence.  I  think 
Miss  Cynthia  was  wise  when  she  closed 
the  door  of  her  mother's  room  and  left 
it  to  the  fire. 

One  comes  back  to  the  old,  trite,  yet 
ever-recurring  reflections  on  the  incon- 
gruities of  life,  and  thinks  how,  ever  since 
man  ceased  to  be  a  nomad,  his  progress 
in  civilization  has  been  marked  by  greater 
accumulations  of  impedimenta  and  vaster 
heaps  of  debris;  how  we  spend  our  best 
efforts  of  mind  on  our  bodies;  and  how, 
from  this  Cult  of  the  Material,  we  pass 
at  a  jump  into  a  condition  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  or  fancy  we  know,  anything 
about  it,  is  an  immaterial  existence,  and 
yet,  we  imagine,  a  superior  existence  to 
this.  Meantime  we  continue  to  be  fond 
of  our  Things  and  to  mourn  over  the  fall- 
en estate  of  our  old  houses. 
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A  READER'S  CONFESSIONS 

During  my  boyhood  I  could  never  eat 
peas.  It  was  beyond  me  to  imagine  how 
anybody  could  eat  them.  Beans  ?  —  yes, 
indeed,  that  was  another  story.  In  the 
green  stage,  both  beans  and  pods,  they 
were  among  the  choicest  of  summer  deli- 
cacies. Baked  beans,  too  (but  I  think  we 
said  "bake  beans,"  as  we  surely  said 
"string  beans,"  and  as  to  this  day  I  say 
"roast  beef,"  not  "roasted  beef"  —  what 
is  grammar  between  courses?),  —  baked 
beans,  too,  I  ate,  though  with  something 
less  of  relish.  But  peas  —  faugh!  I  would 
as  soon  have  eaten  I  know  not  what. 

It  may  have  been  "a  childish  igno- 
rance;" there  were  plenty  to  tell  me  so; 
but  to  all  such  my  reply  was  ready :  "They 
don't  taste  good." 

And  now,  a  certain  number  of  years 
having  elapsed,  peas  to  my  better  in- 
structed palate  are  nothing  less  than  a 
luxury.  To  what  was  the  change  due? 
That  is  to  ask  more  than  I  can  answer. 
You  may  say  that  Time,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  make  us  over  new  once  in  so 
often,  brought  the  alteration  about.  Or 
you  may  say  it  was  Destiny.  What  I  say 
is  only  this:  that  some  years  ago,  I  have 
no  recollection  how  or  when,  I  happened 
upon  the  discovery  that  old  things  were 
passed  away,  and  what  I  formerly  dis- 
tasted now  tasted  good.  As  far  as  the 
appetizing  nature  of  peas  is  concerned, 
this  is  all  I  know  on  earth,  and  all  I  need 
to  know. 

Other  similar  gastronomic  revolutions 
I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my 
long  career  at  the  table.  And  all  have 
been  welcome.  A  new  dish  is  a  new  plea- 
sure, and  marks  a  date.  Every  one  does 
its  modest  but  appreciable  part  to  keep 
life  from  degenerating  into  that  tedious 
thing,  an  old  story.  Perhaps  every  one 
contributes  its  mite  to  keep  the  wheels 
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a  little  longer  running.  A  varied  diet  is 
good  for  us,  the  doctors  say.  They  know 
very  little  about  it,  I  suspect,  but  it  is  a 
point  in  favor  of  their  theory,  I  must 
admit,  that  Nature  seems  to  have  taken 
it  upon  herself  to  insure  a  varied  diet. 

Well,  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and 
I  have  spoken  of  peas  and  beans,  not  in 
the  way  of  allegory,  to  be  sure,  yet  not  for 
their  own  sakes,  neither,  —  though  both 
are  spoken  of  in  a  more  than  respectable 
connection,  unless  I  misremember,  in  the 
best  of  old  books,  —  but  as  a  convenient 
and  becoming  prelude  to  a  paragraph  or 
two  touching  revolutions  in  taste  of  an- 
other and  perhaps  more  elevated  sort.  — 
I  mean  in  the  matter  of  books. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these,  in 
my  own  case,  has  to  do  with  the  Senti- 
mental Journey.  It  was  perhaps  fifteen 
years  ago  that  a  friend  looked  at  me  with 
astonishment,  "a  wild  surmise,"  I  might 
almost  say,  when  I  remarked  indifferent- 
ly that  I  had  been  running  the  book  over, 
but  could  see  nothing  in  it.  He  is  a  polite 
man,  my  friend;  he  said  little,  a  mere 
word  or  two  of  soft  disclaimer;  but  it  was 
plain  to  see  he  was  shocked. 

I  ought  to  have  accepted  his  feeling  as 
a  kind  of  compliment,  a  testimonial,  all 
the  better  for  being  indirect,  to  my  gen- 
eral reputation  as  a  reader.  "  You,"  his 
look  said,  "to  speak  in  that  way."  And  I 
am  proud  to  think  now  that  his  look  was 
justified;  for  now,  fifteen  years  after- 
ward, though  I  could  not  make  oath  to 
having  ever  read  it  through,  I  should  be 
straitened  to  name  half  a  dozen  books 
that  I  take  down  oftener  than  this  same 
Sentimental  Journey. 

I  still  find  it  rather  insubstantial.  If 
Sterne  ever  had  any  ideas,  he  was  pretty 
careful  not  to  let  his  pen  into  the  secret  of 
them.  He  was  an  artist.  He  knew  what 
he  was  about.  Ideas  were  not  in  his  line. 
They  would  have  spoiled  the  brew.  As 
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well  put  slices  of  beef  into  an  ice  cream 
or  a  pudding  sauce!  Dainties  should  be 
dainties.  They  should  melt  on  the  tongue. 
Yorick  was  not  a  chef,  but  a  pastry  cook. 
Every  man  to  his  trade,  quoth  he,  —  and 
happy  is  the  man  that  knows  it. 

And  I  like  his  pastry.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  done  as  much  fifteen  years  ago,  had 
I  had  the  wit  to  accept  it  for  what  it  was. 
Perhaps  I  was  trying  to  make  a  meal  of 
it;  which  is  an  unfair  way  of  treating  what 
the  pastry  cook  sends  you.  Nothing  is 
good  in  itself,  but  in  the  way  it  is  taken. 

And  so  with  the  Journey.  In  these 
days  I  take  it  in  bits.  The  chapters  are 
short  (as  dessert  plates  are  small),  and 
one  or  two  at  a  time  go  sweetly  into  the 
mind.  There  never  was  prettier  English, 

—  after  you  have  read  it  long  enough  not 
to  be  put  out  by  the  crazy  punctuation, 

—  and  for  my  part  I  love  the  sound  of  it 
as  I  love  sweet  music.   As  for  the  inde- 
cency there  is  in  it,  —  for  that,  I  suppose, 
a  man  must  prove  his  own  spotless  moral 
character  by  always  showing  himself  con- 
scious of,  —  I  have  grown  to  pass  it  over, 
in  the  spirit  of  Sterne's  reputed  apology, 
as  I  would  the  innocent  freedoms  of  a 
child  playing  on  the  carpet.    The  main 
thing  with  me  is  the  writing,  the  exquisite, 
unpremeditated  perfection  of  the  sen- 
tences.   I  am  going  to  read  some  now. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  has,  like  everything  else, 
another  side  to  it;  for,  alas,  there  are 
books  not  a  few  that  I  used  to  read  with 
delight,  which  now,  for  reasons  better  or 
worse,  I  can  hardly  endure  to  look  into. 
As  I  said  in  my  boyhood,  they  don't  taste 
good.  If  I  were  to  turn  all  such  with  their 
titles  to  the  wall,  my  shelves,  I  fear,  would 
look  like  shelves  in  Bedlam. 

I  have  no  thought  of  naming  these 
melancholy  castaways.  Some  of  them 
would  awaken  surprise  for  their  goodness, 
it  may  be,  and  some,  quite  as  likely,  for 
their  badness,  though  I  have  no  Tuppers 
on  my  conscience,  and  modestly  flatter 
myself  that  in  this  regard  I  am  not  great- 
ly worse  than  the  general  run  of  bookish 
people.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  I 


think.  To  all  of  us  time  has  brought  its 
changes.  We  may  have  grown  wiser  with 
years,  or  we  may  have  grown  foolisher;  at 
any  rate,  we  are  different.  To  a  reading 
man,  whatever  may  be  true  of  people  in 
general,  life  is  not  all  a  sameness. 

But  now  for  a  page  or  two  of  Sterne, 
or  an  essay  of  Elia,  which  latter  is  a  dish 
I  have  alioays  liked.  Pray  Heaven  I  al- 
ways may.  A  dainty  dish,  I  call  it,  to  set 
before  the  king. 

MR.  RICKMAN'S  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  CLOTHES 

READERS  of  Miss  Sinclair's  excellent 
novel,  The  Divine  Fire,  will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Rickmanand  Mr.Maddoxanent  the 
determination  of  the  former  to  wear  his 
best  trousers  every  day.  Mr.  Maddox  re- 
minded Mr.  Rickman  that  he  must  be 
prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  wear  and  tear. 
Mr.  Rickman  replied,  in  effect,  that  rain 
or  shine  he  would  wear  those  garments 
and  none  other,  — 

"  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet,' 
— and  Mr.  Maddox  breathed  the  pious 
wish  that  his  friend's  "spring  suitings" 
might  last  forever. 

As  readers  know,  they  lasted.  The  wear 
and  tear  made  them  strong  as  pontiac 
mittens.  But  few,  very  few  of  us  disport 
our  best  garments  every  day.  Few  do  so 
in  a  literal  sense;  and  yet  there  is  some 
philosophy  even  in  this.  Who  that  has 
put  on  Sunday  clothes  on  a  weekday, 
when  nothing  demanded,  nothing  even 
excused  it,  but  knows  the  uplifting  devil- 
try and  scandal  of  doing  so?  Sunday 
manners  oft  go  with  Sunday  clothes.  An 
air,  a  courtesy,  an  increase  of  self-respect, 
a  feeling  of  leisure,  cling  like  camphor  to 
the  sacred  habiliments.  Most  women  are 
perpetually  "wearing  out"  some  anti- 
quated or  unbecoming  gown.  "It's  per- 
fectly good,  and  I  must  wear  it  out  this 
fall."  Perfectly  good  it  is,  but  the  wearer 
is  longing  to  hand  it  over  to  the  ragman 
for  a  dipper.  And  yet  the  day  was  when 
it  was  a  Sunday  dress.  Best  clothes  every 
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day!  how  many  wrinkles  would  not  this 
simplification  of  the  wardrobe  save!  I 
know  a  lady  of  small  income,  who  can- 
not live  without  two  short  skirts,  two 
street  suits,  two  house  and  two  evening 
dresses.  Each  gown  must  have  its  under- 
study, or  faded  sister  who  must  be  mar- 
ried off  first.  "What!  wearing  your  new 
dress  here  at  home  ?  Have  n't  you  some 
old  thing,"  etc.  But  she  who  can  endure 
to  sit  at  home  with  her  father  and  mo- 
ther, grandmother  and  Aunt  Jane,  in  her 
best  raiment,  has  taken  the  first  step  to- 
ward wearing,  like  Mr.  Rickman,  her 
fine  ideals  every  day. 

The  economies  of  our  ancestors  pur- 
sue us.  Alas,  we  are  economical  of  our 
ideals.  We  shut  them  up  in  our  unsunned 
parlors.  In  a  kind  of  fanatical  way,  we 
cherish  them;  but  this  is  the  kindness 
that  kills.  We  cannot  bear  to  parade  them 
every  day.  "  I  thought  to  myself,  thus  and 
so;  but  it  seemed  best  not  to  express  my 
opinion  before,"  etc.,  —  thus  we  hide 
away  our  convictions.  "What  can  you 
do  ?  They  turn  everything  you  say  to  ridi- 
cule." "It  would  only  have  provoked 
them  to  answer  them  back.  I  let  it  go." 
"I  wish  somebody  would  prevent  the 
Snookses  from  driving  that  horse  of  theirs 
with  the  proud  foot."  This  person's  Sun- 
day clothes  are  under  lock  and  key;  for 
they  are  very  perishable.  "Why  does  n't 
somebody  speak  to  that  girl's  mother 
about  her  goings  on  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  know  he 
sells  liquor  in  defiance  of  the  law;  I  think 
it's  awful;  but  I  don't  want  to  get  my 
neighbors  down  on  me." 

The  undesirable  acquaintance  never 
sees  his  host  in  his  Sunday  togs.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  poor  Smythe ;  but  I  simply  could 
n't  have  him  coming  here  every  few  days." 
"No,  I  could  n't  ask  her  to  lunch,  with 
the  Jenkinses  coming."  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne,  when  he  sent  word  to  his  wait- 
ing cousin  of  the  Marines,  that  he  was  not 
at  home,  —  how  frayed  and  greasy  were 
the  trousers  he  wore  then! 

But  let  no  one  too  harshly  condemn 
those  misers  of  the  soul  who  thus  display 
their  tatters  to  the  harsh  weather.  Poor 


and  forlorn  they  are;  and  a  chill  blows 
through  them  to  the  bones,  —  a  chill  be- 
yond that  of  the  east  wind  blowing  up  a 
snowstorm  in  the  early  spring.  Readers! 
I  know  that  chill!  I  too  have  kept  my  Sun- 
day clothes  in  camphor,  —  I  too  have 
worn  these  sleazy,  frayed,  and  dowdy  gar- 
ments when  better  were  to  be  had.  At  this 
moment  they  cling  to  me,  shirts  of  Nessus 

—  alas,  they  fit!    I  cannot  tear  them  off 
all  at  once,  for  the  threads  of  habit  have 
sewed  me  up  in  them! 

A    DAY   WITH    A   POEM 

IF  you  want  a  day  that  shall  combine 
the  practical  content  of  sport  with  the  fine 
rapture  of  a  love  affair,  spend  it  with  a 
poem.  Not  some  one  else's  poem,  of  course 

—  your  own.  And  it  does  not  have  to  be 
intrinsically  what  the  cold  world  calls  a 
poem,  when  it  is  done;  anything  coming 
out  that  general  shape  and  size  will  suf- 
fice for  a  day  of  magic.  It  can  turn  a  hall 
bedroom  into  an  Arthurian  wood,  a  dingy 
dressing-gown   into  a  garment  of  spun 
gold,  a  lonely,  empty  city  with  the  glare 
of  August  on  its  pavements  into  a  shining 
sea  where  love  and  glory  will  come  swim- 
ming to  meet  you  at  your  plunge.    It  is 
drug  and  drink,  and  no  consequences, — 
except  the  poem,  of  course.    And  that  is 
usually  very  small. 

The  first  little  stirring  and  nibbling 
begin  while  you  are  moving  about  your 
room  before  breakfast.  You  have  had  no 
premonition  that  the  angel  was  coming  to 
you  that  day :  you  have  waked  up  as  usual, 
taken  your  glass  of  water,  awaited  your 
turn  at  the  bathtub  with  no  suspicion  of 
hovering  wings;  then  suddenly  you  find 
yourself  with  suspended  hairbrush,  star- 
ing trance-like.  You  rouse  yourself  with 
a  shake,  for  you  do  not  yet  believe;  but 
presently  you  are  off  again,  mouth  a  little 
open  (or  lips  parted,  if  you  prefer),  the 
buttonhook  dangling  from  limp  fingers. 
Then  you  know,  for  the  tiny  nibbling  has 
begun.  -The  captious  may  claim  that 
angels  do  not  nibble;  but  they  never  felt 
a  little  poem  stirring  up  and  down  their 
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ribs,  hunting  the  way  out,  while  the  glory 
shone  around. 

Breakfast  is  a  vague  dream  in  which 
the  right-hand  spirit  knows  naught  of  the 
left-hand  body  with  its  bacon  and  coffee, 
and  its  pitiful  attempts  to  appear  present- 
minded  and  as  usual,  —  for  to  be  caught 
in  the  first  stage  of  a  poem  would  mean 
a  shame  to  which  the  first  stage  of  the 
toilet  bears  no  faintest  comparison.  You, 
the  honorable,  the  truth-loving,  will  tell 
black  lies  rather  than  admit  the  fact  when 
the  angel  of  generation  has  descended. 

After  breakfast  comes  the  struggle  with 
conscience;  for  you  are,  of  course,  poor, 
and  your  regular  bread-winning  work, 
awaits  you.  Poetry-making  is  a  luxury  to 
which  the  modern  poor  has  no  right,  and 
that  means  a  serious  dilemma  for  the 
muse,  for  the  God  of  Compensations 
never  sets  this  particular  angel  nibbling 
at  the  prosperous,  and  it  is  only  the  ideas 
of  the  denied,  of  the  sad  and  grubby,  that 
are  truly  poetical.  Still,  the  struggle  is  as 
brief  as  that  of  the  drunkard  after  his  first 
glass.  In  ten  minutes  the  legitimate  work 
on  which  the  grocer  or  the  landlady  wait 
is  shoved  aside :  you  are  off  for  a  day  with 
a  poem. 

Having  taken  the  plunge,  a  period  of 
cold  reaction  follows.  To  you  is  suddenly 
revealed  the  bald  paltriness  of  the  idea 
you  have  been  nursing,  the  hackneyed 
beat  of  the  metre  it  has  begun  to  assume: 
for  a  terrible  quarter  of  an  hour  you  See 
Truly,  and  know  your  place  in  the  scale 
of  Things  As  They  Are.  Perhaps  you 
throw  it  aside  and  take  up  duty,  perhaps 
you  cling  to  the  memory  that  you  felt  just 
this  way  in  the  first  attack  on  your  in- 
spired best;  in  either  case  the  result  is 
the  same  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  — 
you  are  murmuring,  "care  —  flare  —  de- 
spair," in  a  mounting  haze  of  oblivious 
delight. 

After  that  there  are  no  more  cold  mo- 
ments. You  twist  and  shift  and  beat  the 
air  with  your  broken  lines,  and  send  a 
golden  half  hour  after  a  single  word,  —  a 
majestic  hour  has  to  wait  upon  a  line.  By 
the  end  of  the  morning  you  have  a  sheet 


that  is  all  gaps  and  interlines,  a  magic 
scroll  to  which  as  yet  only  you  and  the 
angel  hold  the  key.  Some  one  knocks  to 
tell  you  that  luncheon  is  half  over:  you 
would  hurl  a  boot  at  her  were  it  not  that 
this  might  betray  the  poet.  So  your  en- 
slaved body  goes  down  and  tries  to  pre- 
tend for  a  few  moments,  then  mutters  an 
excuse  and  flies  back  to  join  its  musing 
spirit. 

By  mid-afternoon  the  gaps  are  bridged, 
the  interlinings  interlined  for  the  last  time. 
You  write  out  a  clear  copy  and  sit  steep- 
ing in  it,  mouthing  it,  smiling  at  it.  Then 
you  find  excuses  to  take  your  mind  away 
for  a  few  minutes,  that  it  may  come  back 
with  the  delicious  shock  of  freshness.  You 
and  the  angel  sit  with  your  work  between 
you  in  a  realm  of  beauty  and  peace  where- 
in there  is  not  one  need,  one  lack. 

Some  one  calls  in  the  hall,  or  a  piano 
starts  up,  or  a  child  clatters  home  from 
school.  The  bubble  breaks,  letting  the 
angel  out.  You  are  tired  and  rather  hun- 
gry as  you  uncover  your  typewriter,  and 
sit  down  to  cash  up  the  results  of  the  past 
seven  or  eight  hours.  They  do  not  seem 
to  you  impressive.  You  carry  them,  with- 
out shame,  to  your  family  or  your  friend : 
"  Is  that  thing  any  good  ?  "  These  usual- 
ly, with  some  kindly  tact,  help  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not.  You  slip  it  into 
a  drawer  and  try  not  to  see  your  legitimate 
work,  lying  with  the  early  morning's  dust 
still  undisturbed. 

But  you  do  not  feel  guilty,  down  inside. 
You  do  not  even  feel  disappointed.  You 
have  had  your  day. 

MARY   MILTON    SPEAKS 

GOOD  masters  and  fair  ladies  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Culture  Club :  Nay,  do  not 
be  so  alarmed!  It  is,  I  know,  out  of  the 
common  for  a  spirit  to  appear  upon  an 
occasion  like  this,  but  I  heard  my  name 
spoken  as  I  flitted  past  this  house,  and 
have  delayed  my  terrestrial  errand  to  lis- 
ten. Alas,  that  after  nigh  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  my  character  should  be  so 
maligned!  Alas,  that  misguided  people 
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should  still  believe  that  I  destroyed  my 
husband's  domestic  comfort,  and  made 
his  life  wretched  with  my  frivolity!  I 
think  one  of  you  was  just  saying  that  Mr. 
Milton  and  I,  "in  the  mysterious  provi- 
dence of  God,  met  for  mutual  misery." 
I  am  glad  there  is  some  one  who  thinks 
that  the  misery  was  mutual.  All  through 
my  married  life  I  was  grieved  by  criti- 
cism, and  since  then  I  have  been  "  to  ages 
an  example;"  but  now,  if  you  will  grant 
me  the  privilege,  I  should  like  to  show 
you  how  much  more  I  suffered  than  did 
my  famous  husband.  It  is  with  diffidence 
that  I  undertake  the  task,  for 
In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Goes  by  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause. 

I  heard  one  of  you  gentlemen  reading 
some  remarks  which  he  said  were  made 
by  the  Reverend  George  Gilfillan.  So 
that  clergyman  has  the  assurance  to  de- 
clare that  "Milton's  wife  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  except  his  austere  manners 
and  life,  and  of  these  she  might  have  been 
aware  before  the  marriage."  Might  have 
been  aware,  indeed!  Ladies,  I  appeal  to 
you.  If  you  met  a  man  as  handsome  as 
John  Milton  was  when  I  first  saw  him,  — 
a  man  with  a  soft,  pink-and-white  com- 
plexion and  fair  auburn  hair,  —  a  man 
who  looked  not  a  day  older  than  twenty- 
five,  —  a  man  who  had  written  in  praise 
of 

Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods  and  Becks  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides,  — 
would  you  expect  to  find  him  austere? 
La!  he  was  finer  looking  than  any  of  the 
soldiers  who  came  to  our  dances  at  For- 
est Hill,  and  he  smiled  so  sweetly,  and 
talked  so  fair,  that  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  live 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free. 
Ah  me!  I  soon  realized  that  I  was 

Married  to  immortal  verse, 
and  that  my  husband's  sentiments  were 
far  more  truly  expressed  when  he  wrote, — 
Come;  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait ; 


And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes  : 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. 

"Nothing  to  complain  of!"  How  would 
Mr.  Gilfillan  have  liked  to  have  a  wife 
who  sat  alone,  and  made  the  family  keep 
quiet  in  order  that  she  might  compose 
denunciations  of  the  political  opinions 
of  his  family  and  friends  ? 

One  month  of  "Spare  Fast,"  "Retired 
Leisure,"  and  poisonous  politics  was 
enough  for  me,  and  I  showed  Mr.  Pense- 
roso  that  I  had  no  intention  of  turning  to 
marble  to  please  him.  Once  I  was  back 
in  happy  Oxfordshire,  what  cared  I  for 
the  solemn  lectures  he  wrote  me,  or  for 
the  silly  tracts  he  published?  Many  a 
hearty  laugh  I  had  over  his  Divorce  Doc- 
trines and  Disciplines,  his  Tetrachordons 
and  his  Colasterions.  But  courting  that 
model,  Miss  Davies,  was  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. One  has  to  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
you  know,  and  —  well,  I  thought  I  ought 
to  make  the  best  of  my  bad  bargain. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  to  Mr.  Milton  when 
I  asked  him  to  forgive  me.  Pray,  what 
else  could  I  have  done  to  make  peace  with 
a  man  who  maintained  that  the  fault  was 
all  on  my  side,  who  held  himself  to  be  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  woman,  and  who 
could  write,  even  after  years  of  wedded 
life,— 

God's  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 
Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour, 
Smile  she  or  lour. 

Well,  I  went  back  to  my  pensive  spouse 
and  bore  with  his  peculiarities  as  well  as 
I  could.  Was  it  no  hardship ,  think  you ,  to 
have  a  husband  who  lived  by  rigid  rule, 
—  getting  up  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the 
morning,  requiring  to  be  read  to  and  sung 
to  exactly  so  much  every  day  ?  Why,  the 
strain  of  having  his  meals  ready  on  time 
was  enough  to  bear.  And  then,  though 
Mr.  Milton  wrote  so  much  about  religion, 
he  never  went  to  church.  Rather  incon- 
sistent, was  he  not  ?  He  could  not  have 
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thought  his  own  family  worth  converting, 
for  he  held  no  devotions  with  us,  but  had 
the  Bible  read  to  him  in  Hebrew;  very 
edifying  to  us  poor  ignoramuses.  How 
could  he,  who  did  not  deem  women  fit  for 
education,  blame  his  wife  for  not  being  a 
scholar?  Surely  there  were  scholars 
enough  in  the  house.  Besides  the  wonder- 
ful Phillips  boys,  who  were  held  up  as 
patterns  because  they  had  learned  Latin 
in  a  single  year,  there  was  a  whole  parcel 
of  student  lads;  enough  to  drive  any  wo- 
man out  of  her  senses.  And  then  there 
was  Pa  Milton  to  put  up  with.  So  you 
can  imagine  that  when,  on  account  of  po- 
litical persecution,  my  own  family  came, 
too,  and  my  poor,  deformed  baby  Anne 
was  born,  our  house  in  Barbican  was 
crowded  full.  Is  there  any  lady  here  this 
evening  who  envies  me  the  privilege  of 
having  lived  with  the  great  poet  ?  How 
would  she  like  to  have  had  charge  of  the 
housekeeping  for  that  combination  mon- 
astery ,  boarding-school ,  nursery ,  and  fam- 
ily hotel  ?  She  will  surely  grant  that  I 
had  very  little  time  for  frivolity.  The  only 
comfort  I  had  was  the  thought  that  my 
husband  wielded  a  mightier  weapon  than 
any  of  our  dashing  young  Oxfordshire 
officers,  and  now  and  then,  when  the  ba- 
bies were  asleep,  the  hose  all  mended,  and 
the  morrow's  meals  planned,  I  would 
commit  to  memory  a  verse  or  two  I  had 
heard  our  guests  commend.  I  meant  to 
surprise  the  poet  with  them  some  day, 
but  the  opportunity  never  came. 

One  would  think  that  my  husband's 
conscience  ought  to  have  pricked  him  for 
his  treatment  of  poor  mother  and  her 
children.  Taking  all  their  property  just 
because  father  owed  old  Mr.  Milton! 
Perhaps  he  was  uncomfortable,  for  he  was 
uneasy  enough,  goodness  knows.  After 
the  old  folks  died  we  moved  and  moved : 
from  Barbican  to  Holburn,  from  Hoi- 
burn  to  Charing  Cross,  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Whitehall,  from  Whitehall  to 
Scotland  Yard,  and  from  Scotland  Yard 
to  Petty  France. 

Precious  little  notice  did  John  Milton 
ever  take  of  his  own  dear  children,  though 


he  wrote  pages  of  stuff  about  Eddie  Phil- 
lips's  baby  sister,  and  called  her  a 

Soft,  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly  ; 
and  any  one  could  see  that  he  had  no 
family  feeling  by  reading  his  Comus.  Im- 
agine two  men  hunting  for  their  sister 
in  a  dark  forest  and  palavering  about 
"Tyrian  cynosures"  and  "innumerous 
boughs  "  for  nineteen  lines  before  they 
mention  the  lost  lady! 

I  heard  you  say  that  Milton's  marriage 
with  me  occasioned  the  world  to  enter- 
tain a  very  unfavorable  idea  of  his  dis- 
position. Pray,  what  idea  should  the 
world  have  of  a  disposition  that  could 
not  be  sweet  unless  life  was  all  honey  and 
roses  ? 

Well,  good  people,  I  have  interrupted 
your  remarks,  and  will  now  leave  you  to 
quote  Howitt  and  Cleveland  and  Ward 
and  St.  John  and  Gilfillan  to  your  heart's 
content.  Much  those  worthies  know  of 
the  merits  of  the  case!  Do  you  find  that 
the  Phillips  boys  —  who  lived  for  years 
in  Milton's  home  and  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  his  rule  and  rod  —  ever  said  that 
I  was  to  blame  ? 

But  I  must  not  prate  of  "dispraise  or 
blame."  It  is  all  over  now,  and  I  know 

that 

All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 
What  the  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  Highest  Wisdom  brings  about. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  my  momen- 
tary display  of  earthly  temper,  and  be 
dismissed  with  peace  and  consolation 
And  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent. 

Farewell. 

A   PLEA   FOR   LENIENCY 

No  one  hastens  more  eagerly  than  I  to 
render  homage  to  precision  and  felicity  of 
phrase.  To  encounter  these  qualities  in 
the  conversation  of  others  yields  me  much 
the  same  satisfaction  that  —  fortune  fa- 
voring—  I  myself  derive  from  hitting 
upon  the  exact  epithet  to  define  my 
thought,  or  upon  the  melody  of  words  to 
reveal  the  emotional  undercurrent.  My 
admiring  sympathy  goes  out  to  Jowett, 
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man  and  a  hero,  can  we  suppose  that  he 
has  ever  seemed  to  any  one  a  moving  per- 
sonality ?  At  least  the  distinctive  power 
of  the  JSneid  is  not  here. 

Except  for  Dido,  what  humanly  reaches 
our  sympathies  now  and  again  is  some- 
thing incidental,  —  almost,  it  would  ap- 
pear, accidental.  The  mother  of  Euryalus 
in  the  midst  of  her  wild  grief  lament- 
ing that  she  cannot  shroud  his  body  with 
the  coat  that  had  been  taxing  her  aged 
hands;  the  affection  of  Mazentius  for  his 
horse;  Nisus  and  Euryalus  talking  low 
on  the  camp  wall;  the  old  Evander's 
thought  of  his  dead  wife  —  Felix  morie 
tua,  neque  in  hunc  servata  dolorem  —  be- 
side the  bier  of  his  son;  the  mere  illus- 
trative figure  of  the  house-wife  weaving 
before  dawn, — 

.  .  .  eastum  ut  servare  cubile 
Conjugis,  et  possit  parvos  educere  natos ;  — 

the  stuff  of  the  JEneid  is  not  these,  but 
Laocoon  in  agony;  the  descent  of  Mer- 
cury, the  figures  as  sun  on  brass,  more 
splendid  than  any  others  ever  strung  on 
so  thin  a  thread  of  fable.  Vergil  sings 


arms,  the  sea  and  shore,  dawn  and  moon- 
light, but  not  the  man. 

This  typical  absence  of  human  appeal 
leaves  free  the  enjoyment  of  the  ^Eneid 
as  a  supreme  work  of  artifice.  It  is  a 
pleasure  faint,  doubtless,  to  most  men, 
but  untroubled,  art  for  the  sake  of  art. 
The  just  word  charged  with  suggestion 
and  not  surcharged  — 

.  .  .  lucet  via  longo 
Ordine  flammarum,  et  late  discriminat  agros  — 

the  elaborate  cunning  of  the  sentences, 
each  a  pattern  of  rhetoric  and  prosody, 
suit  well  the  glittering  pomp,  the  unre- 
laxed  etiquette.  The  methods  of  the 
most  elaborate,  the  most  highly  colored, 
of  the  great  poets,  are  so  manifest  as  to 
appoint  him  perpetual  teacher.  Just  be- 
cause his  habit  is  so  far  from  the  inimit- 
able simplicity  of  Homer,  Vergil  is  the 
master  of  poets.  And  as  the  master  of 
poets,  so  the  gentle  companion  of  those 
whose  journeys  must  be  far  lower  and 
more  literal  than  Dante's.  For  solace  as 
for  study  it  is  always  safe  to  embark 
upon  his  sounding  line. 
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